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SUMMARY  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  INDIAN  GOVERNMENT,  FROM 
OCTOBER   1813  TO   JANUARY    1823.      BY    THE  MARQUESS  OF  HASTINGS, 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL.    Edinburgh  I  Constable  &  Co.  1825. 


This  is  an  admirable  and  masterly 
exposition  of  the  most  brilliant  Ad- 
ministration in  the  annals  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  It  details,  in  a  suc- 
cinct, but  satisfactory  manner,  the 
critical  situation  of  affairs  at  the 
time  when  the  Noble  Marquess  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government ; — the 
measures  adopted  to  place  both  the 
finances  and  the  army  in  a  condition 
to  meet  the  exigences  that  had  al- 
ready arisen  ; — the  causes  that  inevit- 
ably led  to  the  war  with  Nipaul ; — 
the  advantage  taken  of  that  contest, 
by  the  States  of  Central  India,  to 
organize  a  mighty  confederacy  for 
'  the  overthrow  of  the  British  power 
in  that  region'; — the  gigantic  plans 
which  were  conceived,  and  success- 
'fuily  executed,  for  dissolving  that 
confederacy,  and  establishing  our  asr 
cendancy  on  a  basis  not  to  be  shaken 
but  by  a  long  train  of  misrule  or 
adverse  fortune  — the  important  po- 
litical and  financial  results  obtained 
by  a  rare,  w^e  had  almost  said,  un- 
equalled, combination  of  administra- 
tive and  military  talents  ; — the  vast 
accession  of  strength  to  the  Govern- 
ment, produced  not  so  much  by  the 
splendid  success  of  our  arms,  which 
swept  every  enemy  from  the  field, 
as  by  the  temperate  use  of  victory, 
and  the  wisdom  and  justice  that  pre- 
sided in  our  councils  ; — the  attain- 
ment of  these  prodigious  advantages 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  single 
shilling  on  the  part  of  the  Company  ; 
--the  rapid  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  in  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  effected  by  the  destruction 
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of  those  execrable  spoilers,  the  Pin- 
darries,  by  the  total  subjugation  of  all 
the  States  capable  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  India,  and  by  the  justice 
with  which  our  Government  was  ad- 
ministered, all  tending  to  produce 
that  security  to  which  the  people  had 
been  so  long  strangers,  and  without 
which  there  can  be  no  prosperity 
the  importance  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire to  this  country,  as  affording  a 
direct  surplus  revenue, — as  opening  . 
a  wide  field  for  the  employment  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  youth, 
who,  after  realizing  fortunes,  gener- 
ally return  to  spend  them  in  their 
native  land, — and  as  containing 
a  market  for  many  of  our  manu- 
factured commodities  ; — and,  final- 
ly, the  political  advantage  of  hav- 
ing always  on  foot,  and  at  no  cost,  a 
iargfi  :aiKl  powerful  army,  ready  to 
move  to  any  point  where  its  services 
may  be  required,  and  to  turn  the 
scale  in  our  favour.^  These  are  mighty 
results  to  have  been  attained  by  the 
genius  and  skill  of  one  man,  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  nine  years  ; 
results  which  have  conquered  ages 
of  peace  for  India,  and  given  to  our 
power  a  moral  stability  which  it 
never  before  possessed,  and  which, 
henceforth,  it  will  require  compara- 
tively but  a  small  portion  of  sense  or 
wisdom  to  preserve  unshaken.  The 
measures  by  which  they  were  pro- 
duced necessarily  embrace  a  very 
wide  field ;  but  in  Athe  invaluable 
little  w^ork  before  us, — which  is, 
without  all  doubt,  the  most  states- 
manlike document  ever  submitted  to 
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the  public  on  the  subject  of  Indian 
affairs^  and  which,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  is  printed  for  distri- 
bution, not  for  sale, — they  are  de- 
tailed with  such  admirable  clearness 
and  precision,  that  we  shall  find  no 
difficulty  in  putting  our  readers  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
contents,  and  of  enabling  them  to  ap- 
preciate the  justice  of  the  unqualified 
commendation  which  we  have  felt  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  bestow  upon  it. 

When  the  Marquess  of  Hastings 
entered  upon  the  management  of 
affairs  in  October  1813,  his  first  view 
of  them  was  by  no  means  encoura- 
ging. The  treasuries  of  the  three 
Presidencies  contained  no  funds  ade- 
quate to  meet  any  unusual  charges  ; 
the  credit  of  bonds,  issued  as  securi- 
ties for  monies  borrowed,  had  fallen 
so  low  as  to  make  eventual  recourse 
to  a  loan  in  a  ^noment  of  exigency 
almost  a  desperate  expedient ;  and 
the  embarrassment  in  consequence 
produced,  had  been  rather  aggrava- 
ted than  diminished,  by  the  inju- 
dicious measures  of  retrenchment 
adopted  by  the  preceding  Govern- 
ment. To  the  persons  who  were' 
then  entrusted  with  power,  the  mili- 
tary charges,  that  is,  the  provision 
for  all  warlike  objects,  offensive  or 
defensive,  had  appeared  the  only 
head  of  expenditure  in  which  an 
available  saving  could  be  effected  ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  paring-knife 
was  applied  with  rather  an  indiscri- 
minating  hand"  to  many  articles  of 
the  military  establishm.ent,  which 
had,  till  then,  been  deemed  indispens- 
able towards  the  security  of  the  coun-. 
try.  By  this  clumsy  and  unstatesman- 
likc  process,  the  contemplated  surplus 
was  no  doubt  produced ;  but  it  was 
attended  with  consequences  which 
had  not  been  foreseen  by  those  who 
could  devise  no  better  expedient  for 
supporting  public  credit,  and  secu- 
ring a  small  balance  of  receipts  over 
expenditure,  than  weakening  the 
main  prop  and  stay  of  our  power. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  (says  the.  Noble 
Mar(}uess,  with  a  graceful  but  uncalled-for 
modesty)  that  I  am  insinuating  a  censure 
on  an  exj)edient  to  which  the  Government 
was  pressincjly  urged  by  financial  dilTicul- 
ties.  The  limit,  within  which  a  reduc- 
tion of  disbursement  in  the  military 
branch  would  not  entail  mischief,  was 
perhaps  not  to  be  computed  without  trial. 
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As  it  was,  experience  showed  that  hazard 
had  been  incurred  in  a  degree  quite  un- 
apprehended.    The  saving  had  princi- 
pally arisen  from  a  great  diminution  of 
our  armed  force.    The  operation  of  such 
a  measure  was  not  confined  to  the  ques- 
tion of  sufficiency  for  eventual  defence  ; 
for  nothing  would  mislead  the  judgment 
more  than  a  parallel  between  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Indian  army  and  that  of  our 
military  at  home.   The  native  troops  are, 
in  fact,  the  police  of  India;  the  Burken- 
dauzes,  or  armed  attendants  of  tlie  Ma- 
gistrates, being  totally  inadequate,  if  not 
supported  by  the  regulars.    Hence,  the 
complication  of  duties  resting  upon  the 
soldiery  is  so  great,  as  that  it  is  rare  for 
even  half  of  a  battalion  to  be  fourd  at  its 
head- quarters.    Occupation  of  dependant 
stations, — detachments    with  treasure, 
which  is  in  constant  transit, — escort  of 
stores  periodically  dispatched  from  Cal-  i 
cutta  to  the  several  provinces, — charge  of 
convicts  working  on  the  roads, — custody 
of  prisoners  transmitted  from  different 
parts  for  trial  before  the  Courts  of  Cir- 
cuit,— and  guards  .bver  gaols, — form  a 
mass  of  demand  which  our  fullest  mili- 
tary complement  could  barely  answer.  A 
great  number  of  those  among  whom  such 
duties  had  been  divided,  could  not  be 
dismissed  without  causing  the  service  to 
be  oppressive  to  the  remainder ;.  but  there 
was  a  further  consequence  which  render- 
ed the  burthen  intolerable  to  the  native  \ 
soldier.    This  incompetence  of  strength  \ 
involved  nearly  an  extinction  of  those  J 
leaves  which  it  had  been  the  custom  to  • 
grant  annually,  for  a  proportion  of  the  ' 
men  in  each  regiment  to  visit  their  villa- 
ges.   The  privation  of  hope  to  see  his 
connexions  occasionally  was  insuperably 
irksome  to  the  Bengal  Sepoy,  usually  of 
high  caste.    In  consequence,  very  many 
in  each  corps  solicited  discharge  from  the 
service.    Unless  when  in  the  field,  this 
indulgence  had  been  uniformly  conceded 
on  application,  as  the  individual  had  re- 
ceived no  bounty  on  entrance  ;  of  course 
there  was  an  awkwardness  in  refusing 
what  had  from  practice  assumed  a  colour 
of  right,  when  contest  was  only  secretly 
anticipated  by  Government  from  parti- 
culars which  it  wished  not  to  divulge. 
So  many  of  those  who  thus  petitioned  to 
quit  the  service  were  veterans  approach- 
ing the  periods  of  claim  to  the  invalid 
pension,  (the  great  object  of  the  native 
soldier,)  that  the  sacrifice  which  they  de- 
sired to  make  exhibited  unequivocally  the 
deep  discontent  of  the  army.    I,  there- 
fore,* found  Government  convinced  that 
j)erseverance  in  the  exjieriment  was  too 
dangerous  ;  and  the  re-adoption  of  th  ose 
military  provisions  which  had  been  strick  cn 
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ofT,  would  have  taken  place,  even  hod 
not  another  consideration  pressed  its  be- 
ing done  with  the  utmost  speed.  The 
disgust  of  our  native  troops  was  so  loudly 
expressed  in  all  quarters,  tVt  the  cau;=;es 
of  it  were  universally  canvassed  ;  and  as 
such  an  extraordinary  lessening  of  our 
military  means  was  ascribed  to  uiiconi 
trollable  necessity,  the  same  inferences  of 
our  debility  were  drawn  by  all  the  sur- 
rounding States. 

As  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  our  armed  force,  and 
the  loudly-expressed  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Native  Troops,  a  tone  and 
procedure  altogether  novel  had  been 
assumed  towards  the  British  Govern- 
ment by  the  Independent  States. 
When  the  Noble  Marquess  assumed 
the  reins,  there  were  made  over  to 
hinfi  no  less  than  six  hostile  discus- 
sions with  Native  Powers,  each  in- 
volving, as  a  probable  result,  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  In  this  number  the 
Pindf  rries  are  not  included,  because 
no  negociation  could  be  entered  into, 
or  communication  held,  with  these 
execrable  robbers ;  but  the  atrocity 
of  their  character  could  not  dispar- 
age their  inherent  force,  nor  prevent 
the  new  Governor-General  from  re- 
garding them  as  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious difficulties  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  A  short  account  of  these 
sanguinary  banditti  will  give  the 
reader  some  conception  of  the  iirgent 
necessity  for  their  extinction,  at 
whatever  cost. 

The  Pindarries  originally  occupied 
a  small  portion  in  the  south  of  the 
Malwah  province,  but  afterwards 
extended  to  the  centre,  and  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  soon  absorbing  the 
whole.  This  name  was  at  first  ap- 
plied to  a  body  of  roving  cavalry 
which  accompanied  the  Peishwa's 
armies  ;  but  when  that  Prince  ceased 
to  interfere  with  any  territory  to  the 
north  of  the  Nerbuddah,  leaving  that 
portion  of  the  Mahratta  Empire  to 
Scindiah  and  Holkar,  the  Pindarries 
divided  into  two  parties,  according 
as  they  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  one  or  the  other  of 
these  chiefs.  All  the  Pindarrie  lead- 
ers, and  most  of  the  men,  were  Ma- 
hommedans  ;  but  they  admitted  all 
sects  into  their  body,  and  formed  a 
general  nucleus  for  criminals  and 
vagabonds  of  all  sorts,  till  the  ele- 
ments of  confusion  and  destruction 
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were  gradually  so  concentrated,  as  to 
form  one  of  the  most  dreadful  scour- 
ges that  had  ever  desolated  India. 
Like  the  early  Mahrattas,  they  pro- 
secuted systematically  a  war  of  plun-- 
der  and  devastation    on  all  their 
neighbours,  and  were  recently  ac- 
quiring the  consolidated  form  of  one 
or  more  organized  bodies.  They 
lived  in  societies  of  one  or  two  hund- 
red each.  When  any  of  their  leaders 
determined  on  a  marauding  expedi- 
tion, he  invited  to  his  standard  the 
neighbouring  Thokdars,  as  the  chiefs 
were  called.  The  power  of  the  lead- 
er was  not  hereditary,  but  founded 
entirely  on  the  respect  paid  to  his 
enterprize  and  talents  in  the  work  of 
plunder  and  destruction.    The  sub- 
mission paid  to  him  was  partial,  ex- 
cept in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's 
country,  when  the  safety  of  the  ex- 
pedition depended  on  implicit  obe- 
dience to  his  orders.  The  only  object 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  move- 
ments was  to  keep  together.  There 
was  nothing  systematic  either  in  the 
attacks  which  they  made  or  in  the 
division  of  the  plunder,  except  that 
a  part  of  the  latter  was  set  aside  for 
those  who  were  obliged  to  remain 
behind  in  charge   of   the  horses. 
They  were  expert  horsemen,  and 
their  arms  were  swords  and  spears  ; 
for,  though  they  esteemed  fire-arms 
for  their  execution,    they  disliked 
them  as  cumbersorrie  and  inconve- 
nient.   Nothing  generous  or  brave, 
but  every  thing  that  was  both  mean 
and  desperate,   characterized  their 
proceedings.    To  secure  plunder  by 
all  means,  and,  when  attacked,  to 
escape  in  the  speediest  manner,  were 
their  only  obiects.  Their  expeditions 
were  generally  undertaken  during 
the  dry  season,  and  their  strength 
was  estimated  at  32,000  horse,  part 
of    which    force    was  extremely 
good.  In  the  year  before  Lord  Hast- 
ings arrived,  they  had  ravaged  part 
of  our   territories,  (the  Northern 
Circars,)  and  had  carried  off  an  im- 
mense booty.    They  put  thousands 
of  individuals  to  death,  with  the 
most  inhuman  tortures,    to  make 
them  disclose  their  treasures ;  and 
numbers  were  barbarously  murdered 
in  the  mere  wantonness  of  a  sangui- 
nary spirit.  Their  track  was  marked 
by  havoc  and  desolation ;   and  as 
they  were  proceeding  to  convert  a\\ 
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the  finest  part  of  India  into  a  dcsart, 
it  became  the  imperious  duty  of  the 
British  Governmerrt  to  suppress 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  scourges 
that  ever  afflicted  humanity/'  At 
the  iim^  of  Lord  Hastingf/  arrival^ 
they  were  professedly  meditatinGj 
another  expedition  similar  to  that  in 
which  they  had  ravaged  the  Nor- 
thern Circars.  Every  military 
man  well  comprehends,"  says  his 
Lordship,  that  defensive  frontier 
stations,  though  heavily  expensive 
to  the  State,  are  absolutely  nugatory 
against  a  mounted  enemy  without 
baggage,  following  at  will,  through 
a  vast  expanse  of  country,  any  line 
which  the  information  of  the  mo- 
ment might  recommend.  There  was 
a  chance  that  interposition  from 
Gwalior*  might  cause  the  Pindarries 
to  suspend  their  inroads.  It  was  in- 
appreciable to  US  to  stop,  if  possible, 
the  projected  devastation,  while  v/e 
were  occupied  elsewhere  ;  on  which 
account  I  proposed  a  remonstrance 
to  that  court,  on  the  score  of  the  Pin- 
darries being  permitted  to  arrange 
within  the  Maharajah's  dominions 
the  preparations  for  assailing  the  Ho- 
nourable Company's  provinces.  The 
present  unreserved  acknowledgment 
of  our  supremacy  throughout  India, 
(he  adds,)  will  scarcely  leave  credi- 
ble the  existence  of  a  relative  posi- 
tion, which  could  occasion  my  being 
met  in  council  by  a  representation, 
th^t  a  remonstrance  of  the  above  na- 
ture might  be  offensive  to  Scindiaht ; 
and  that  nothing  ought  to  be  ven- 
tured which  could  give  him  um- 
brage. Such,  however,  was  at  that 
period,  on  either  side,  the  estimate 
of  British  power." 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more 
difficult  position  than  that  in  which 
the  new  Governor-general  was  pla- 
ced. He  was  not,  however,  dismay- 
ed. Of  the  six  disputes  which  had 
been  becjueathed  to  him,  four  were 
amicably  adjusted ;  the  fifth,  that 
with  Rewah,  was  speedily  settled  by 
the  storm  of  a  principal  fortress,  with 
the  menace  of  a  siege  to  its  capital  ; 
the  sixth,  viz.  the  contention  with 


Nipaul,  remained  for  decision  by 
arms. 

A  strtigofle  with  the  latter  was  unpro- 
mising.  We  were  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  country  or  its  resources ;  fo  tlvat, 
overlooking  the  augmented  abilities  lat- 
terly furnished  by  science  to  a  regular 
army  for  surmount ing  local  obstacles,  it 
was  a  received  persuasion,  that  the  nature 
of  the  mountainous  tract  which  we  should 
have  to  penetrate  would  be  as  baffling  to 
any  exertions  of  ours,  as  it  had  been  to 
all  the  efforts  of  many  successive  Ma- 
hommcdan  Sovereigns.  No  option,  how- 
ever, remained  with  us,  We  were  not, 
through  a  point  of  honour,  demanding 
atonement  for  the  wanton  invasion  of 
cur  territories,  the  brutal  massacre  of  our 
police-men,  and  the  studied  cruelty  of 
tying  to  a  tree  and  shooting  to  death 
with  arrows  the  native  officer  whom  we 
had  appointed  to  preside  over  the  dis- 
trict ;  though  the  hopelessness  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  Government  any  disavowal 
of  such  a  complicated  outrage  must  have 
made  us  look  to  war,  even  on  that  ground. 
But  we  were  at  issue  with  a  nation  so 
extravagantly  presumptuous  respecting 
its  own  strength,  and  so  ignorant  of  our 
superior  means,  that  the  Gorkha  com- 
missioners had,  on  a  former  occasion,  re- 
marked to  ours  the  futility  of  debating 
about  a  few  square  miles  of  territory, 
since  there  never  could  be  real  peace  be- 
tween the  two  States  until  we  should 
yield  to  the  Gorkhas  our  provinces  north 
of  the  Ganges,  making  that  river  the 
boundary  between  us,  as  Heaven  had 
evidently  designed  it  to  be. 

The  war  with  Nipaul  being  thus 
inevitable,  the  first  consideration  was 
to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  approaching  contest.  These  were 
secured  in  the  following  manner : 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  India,  some 
British  officers  came  to  me  from  the 
Nawab  Vizier  Saadit  Ali,  Sovereign  of 
Oudt.  bringing  to  me  a  representation  of 
the  painful  and  degrading  thraldom  in 
which,  through  gradual  and  probably  un- 
intended encroachments  on  his  freedom, 
he  was  held,  inconsistently  with  the  spi- 
rit of  the  treaty  between  the  two  States. 
The  system  from  which  he  prayed  to  be 
released  appeared  to  me  no  less  repug- 
nant to  policy  than  to  equity.    On  my 


•  Gwalior  is  the  residence  and  principal  fortress  of  the  iMaharajah,  (Great  Rajah,) 
Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah,  one  of  the  Mahratta  Sovereigns. 

+  Scindiah's  force  somewhat  exceeded  70,000  troops,  long  accustomed  to  service, 
with  a  fine  artillery.  It  formed  the  host  army  belonging  to  any  of  the  Mahratta 
I'rinccs. 
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professing  a  disposition  to  correct  so  ob- 
jectionable a  course,  those  officers  (who 
bad  been  long  in  the  Nawab  Vizier's  ser- 
vice) assured  me  that  any  persuasion 
of  my  having  such  an  inch'nation  would 
cause  Saadat  Ali  to  throw  himself  upon 
me  with  unbounded  confidence;  and  to 
ofTer,  from  his  immense  hoard,  the  advnnce 
of  any  sum  I  want  for  the  enterprize  a- 
gainst  Nipaul.  The  gratitude  with  which 
such  a  supply  would  be  felt  was  profess- 
ed. While  I  was  on  my  passage  up  the 
Ganges  Ali  unexpectedly  died.  I  found, 
however,  that  what  had  been  provision- 
ally agitated  by  him  was  perfectly  under- 
stood by  his  successor  ;  so  that  the  latter 
came  forward  with  a  spontaneous  offer  of 
a  crore  of  rupees  ;  which  I  declined,  as  a 
peishcush  or  tribute  on  his  accession  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Oude,  but  accepted  as  a 
loan  for  the  Honourable  Company.  Eight 
lacks  were  afterwards  added  to  this  sum, 
in  order  that  the  interest  at  six  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  might  equal  the  allowances 
to  different  branches  of  the  Nawab  Vi- 
zier's family,  for  which  the  guarantee  of 
the  British  Government  had  been  pled- 
ged, and  the  payment  of  which,  without 
A'exatious  retardments,  was  secured  by  the 
appropriation  of  the  interest  to  the  speci- 
fic purpose.  The  sum  thus  obtained  was 
thrown  into  the  general  treasury,  wrfence 
I  looked  to  draw  such  portions  of  it  as 
the  demands  for  the  approaching  military 
service  might  require.  My  surprise  is 
not  to  be  expressed,  when  I  was  shortly 
after  informed  from  Calcutta,  that  it  had 
been  deemed  expedient  to  employ  fifty- 
four  lacks  (£.675,000,)  of  the  sum  ob- 
tained by  me,  in  discharging  an  eight  per 
cent,  loan  ;  that  the  remainder  was  indis- 
pensable for  current  purposes  ;  and  that 
it  was  hoped  I  should  be  able  to  procure 
from  the  Nawab  Vizier  a  further  aid  for 
the  objects  of  the  war.  This  took  i)lace 
early  in  autumn,  and  the  operations  against 
Nipaul  could  not  commence  until  the 
middle  of  November ;  on  which  account 
the  Council  did  not  apprehend  my  be- 
ing  subjected  to  any  sudden  inconve- 
nience  through  its  disposal  of  the  first 
sum.  Luckily,  I  was  upon  such  frank 
terms  with  the  Nawab  Vizier,  that  I 
could  explain  to  him  fairly  my  circum- 
stances. He  agreed  to  furnish  another 
crore,  so  that  the  Honourable  Company 
was  accommodated  with  above  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half  sterling  on  my  simple  re- 
ceipt. 

Lord  Hastings  enters  into  no  de- 
tails concerning  the  Nipaul  war,  he 
only  gives  the  results. 

Particular  details  of  the  war  in  Ni- 
paul would   be  superfluous;  the  terms 


on  which  it  closed  will  suffice.  That 
State,  instead  of  flanking,  as  it  had  done 
for  nearly  six  hundred  miles,  our  open 
frontier  or  that  of  the  Nawab  Vizier  which 
we  were  l^eund  to  defend,  while  itself 
could  only  be  attacked  in  front,  was  re- 
duced to  about  a  half  of  its  original  ex- 
tent ;  remaining  with  both  its  flanks  ex- 
posed to  us,  through  the  connection  which 
we  formed  with  the  Sikhem  Rajah  to  the 
east,  and  our  possession  of  Kemaoun  to 
the  west.  The  richest  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory conquered  by  us  bordered  on  the 
dominions  of  the  Nawab  Vizier.  I  arran- 
ged the  transfer  of  that  tract  to  him  in  ex- 
tinction of  the  second  crore.  The  charges 
of  the  war  absorbed  fifty-two  lacks  ;  fort}'^- 
eight  lacks  (£.600.000)  were  consequent- 
ly left  in  the  treasury  a  clear  gain  to  the 
Honourable  Company,  in  addition  to  the 
benefit  of  precluding  future  annoyance 
from  an  insolent  neighbour. 

Aware  of  the  difficulties  which  the 
Nipaul  War  necessarily  imposed  on 
the  British,  and  calculating  that  they 
would  eitlier  be  entirely  defeated,  or 
at  least  so  far  crippled  in  the  contest, 
as  effectually  to  prevent  their  exer- 
cising a  vigilant  superintendence,  the 
Native  Powers,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously intriguing  with  theGorkhas, 
and  had  succeeded  in  driving  mat- 
ters to  extremity  between  them  and 
the  British,  eagerly  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  organize 
a  formidable  confederacy,  the  object 
of  which  was,  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  British  froiPx  India.  The  plan 
was,  no  doubt,  skilfully  laid,  and  the 
time  for  its  execution  well  chosen  ; 
and  had  the  Government  of  India, 
at  this  critical  moment,  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  inferior  political 
sagacity,  and  military  skill,  our  Eas- 
tern Empire  would  have  been  irre- 
trievably lost.  But  Lord  Eastings 
had  foreseen  the  probability  of  such 
a  combination,  and  therefore  his  eye 
w^as  firmly  fixed  on  the  proceedings 
of  the  Native  Durbars.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  even  while  the  war 
was  raging  in  the  mountains,  he 
traced  many  indications  of  active 
communication  between  States  which 
for  many  years  had  no  political  in- 
tercourse ;  and  though  he  could  not 
then  know  what  time  alone  was  ful- 
ly to  reveal,  that  a  wide  conspiracy 
was  forming  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  from  India,  and  felt  at  first 
disposed  to  ascribe  this  unusual  ac^ 
tivity  to  some  vague  speculations  of 
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the  Native  Powers,  yet  he  was  firm- 
ly convinced,  that,  from  the  anti- 
cipated exhaustion  of  our  strength 
in  the  Nipaui  war,  they  were  con- 
certing measures  to  take  advantage 
of  any  crisis  which  might  occur  ;  and 
that  eve^  if  prudence  should  restrain 
them  from  immediate  action,  the 
spirit  by  which  they  \vere  presently 
actuated  might  lead  them  to  steps 
which  we  could  not  regard  with  in- 
difference. An  agreement  between 
Scindiah  and  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore, 
to  unite  their  forces  for  the  reduction 
of  Bhopaul,  (a  State  founded  by  the 
Patans,  a  warlike  tribe  from  beyond 
the  Indus,)  served  to  give  consisten- 
cy to  what  had  hitherto  been  little 
more  than  conjecture ;  for  it  was 
obvious  that  Scindiah  only  wanted 
an  excuse  for  bringing  the  Nagpore 
troops  into  junction  with  those  un- 
der his  own  command,  in  which  case 
he  would  have  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  very  powerful  army. 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  hesitation. 
Had  Scindiah's  forces,  which  were  as- 
sembled and  ready  to  march,  once  enter- 
ed Bhopaul,  shame  would  have  made 
him  risk  any  extremity  rather  than  re- 
cede upon  our  intervention.  The  Nawab 
of  Bhopaul  had  solicited  to  be  taken  un- 
der British  protection.  I  was  at  that 
time  on  Scindiah's  frontiers,  my  escort 
being  composed  of  one  weak  battalion  of 
Native  infantry,  a  troop  of  the  Body 
guard,  and  a  squadron  of  Native  cavalry. 
In  three  weeks  I  could  not  have  assem- 
bled three  thousand  men,  all  our  dispos- 
able force  being  employed  against  Nipaui. 
But  the  case  called  for  decision  ;  and  I 
directed  the  Resident  at  Scindiah's  Court 
to  request  that  his  Highness  would  for- 
bear any  aggression  upon  Bhopaul,  as  that 
State  had  become  an  ally  to  our  Govern- 
ment. I  desired  that  this  communication 
should  be  made  in  the  most  conciliatory 
tone ;  and  that  the  Resident  would  not 
report  to  me  the  violent  language  with 
which  it  would  probably  be  met  by  Scin- 
diah, so  that  there  might  be  no  affront  to 
discuss.  There  was  seemingly  hardihood 
in  this  procedure ;  but  there  was  essen- 
tially none.  Supposing  Scindiah  prede- 
termined to  go  all  lengths,  any  provoca- 
tion from  my  message  was  of  no  moment. 
If  he  were  only  trying  his  ground,  and 
taking  steps  towards  rendering  a  remoter 
decision  more  secure,  the  unexpected 
check  might  make  him  pause  ;  and  the 
gain  of  time  was  every  thing  to  me,  when 
I  was  discijjlining  recruits  in  all  quarters 
for  tlie  augm^'ntation  of  our  force.  Scin- 


diah,  as  was  un- officially  reported  to  me, 
received  the  intimation  with  ail  the  vehe- 
mence of  language  which  I  had  expected. 
But,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  that 
he  should  follow  his  own  course,  his 
troops  did  not  move,  and  the  project  a- 
gainst  Bhopaul  was  silently  abandoned. 
The  Maharajah  must  have  been  iniiuen- 
ced  by  the  supposition,  that  the  confidence 
of  my  procedure,  and  the  apparent  care- 
lessness of  my  progress  along  the  frontier 
with  so  slender  an  accompaniment,  arose 
from  my  possession  of  means  which  he 
could  not  calculate.  The  Resident  in  a 
later  day  made  a  merit  with  Scindiah  of 
having  suppressed,  in  his  report  to  me, 
the  offensive  tone  which  he  had  used, 
and  his  Highness  acknowledged  the  obli- 
gation. The  circumstances  which  I  have 
detailed  will  give  a  useful  insight  into  the 
doubtful  terms  on  which  we  then  stood 
with  neic^hbouring  States.  Whether  posi- 
tive engagements  had  secretly  taken  place 
among  them  v/as  uncertain  :  it  was,  at 
all  events,  clear  that  they  looked  to  a 
possible  juncture,  when  they  might  pur- 
sue a  common  object  necessarily  unfa- 
vourable to  us.  When  Umm'ar  Sing 
Thappa,  and  Runjour  Sing,  generals  of 
the  Gorkhas,  had  surrendered  themselves, 
they  could  not  be  brought  to  believe  that 
the  Mahrattas  were  not  actually  in  the 
field  against  us,  though  neither  of  them 
would  assign  a  reason  for  the  supposition. 
As  they  had  severally  professed  the  per- 
suasion when  they  could  not  have  had 
communication,  it  was  evident  that  each 
of  them  must  have  had  knowledge  of 
proposals  for  co-operation  made  by  flie 
Mahrattas  to  his  Court. 

The  object  of  Lord  Hastings  being 
to  gain  time,  this  was  truly  a  mas- 
terly coup  d*  etatf  the  importance  of 
which  was  demonstrated  by  an  event 
which  occurred  early  in  1816,  and 
which,  though  apparently  unconnec- 
ted with  the  suspicious  symptoms 
elsewhere  betrayed,  really  derived 
great  moment  from  reference  to  these 
indications. 

Scindiah  had,  in  1808,  given  up  to  us, 
by  treaty,  extensive  possessions  in  the 
Doab,  or  tract  contained  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna.  Those  lands 
were  inhabited  by  Jauts,  a  hardy  and  war- 
like tribe.  This  ceded  territory  was  di- 
vided into  several  petty  districts,  each 
under  a  Talookdar,  corresponding  to  the 
Zemindar  of  the  lower  provinces.  From 
the  exposure  of  the  country  to  frequent 
invasion's  from  predatory  cavalry,  the  dis- 
tant Sovereign,  who  had  not  management 
enough  in  his  dominions  to  shield  his  de- 
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tached  provinces  from  such  inroads,  was 
forced  to  consult  his  own  interest  as  to 
pecuniary  returns,  by  allowing  these  Ta- 
lookdars  to  have  fortified  residences, 
where  the  treasure  was" lodged  as  collect- 
ed for  ultimate  remittance  to  the  treasury 
of  Gwaliur.  The  permission  for  maintain- 
ing a  fortress  necessarily  included  a  gar- 
rison, which,  from  vanity,  or  views  of 
depredation,  had,  in  every' instance,  been 
carried  far  beyond  what  the  duties  of  the 
place  required.  It  is  probable  that  these 
Talookdars  had  been  looking  forward  to 
a  time  when  they  might  cast  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Mahratta  rule,  and  ren- 
der themselves  independent  chiefs  of  little 
principalities.  Their  assiduity  in  strength- 
ening their  fortresses  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  anticipation  of  such  a  favourable  hour. 
They  were  encouraged  in  this  speculation 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore,  whose  power  was  rated  high 
from  his  successful  resistance  to  the  Bri- 
tish, had  affinity  with  the  principal  fami- 
lies. He  and  his  people  are  Jauts.  In 
practice,  the  situation  of  the  Talookdar 
under  the  Alahrattas  united  the  charac- 
ters of  a  middle-man  and  the  manager  of 
an  absentee's  estate  in  Ireland,  with 
vv'hatsoevcr  degree  of  authority  over  the 
peasantry  he  thought  proper  to  usurp, 
knowing  that  his  Government  would  ne- 
ver be  at  the  trouble  of  calling  him  to  an 
account.  The  m.ost  populous  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  districts  were  under  the 
superintendance  of  Dya  Kam  ;  an  active, 
ambitious  man,  whose  preponderance  in 
the  tribe  was  supported  by  amassed  riches, 
as  well  as  personal  energy.  Calculating 
on  a  future  opportunity  for  establishing 
sway  over  the  rest,  he  employed  himself 
sedulously  in  perfecting  his  fortress  of 
Hattrass,  which  he  had  originally  found 
of  great  strength,  and  in  keeping 'up  the 
discipline  of  a  well-organized  force.  When 
this  territory  was  surrendered  to  the  Bri- 
tish Govecnment,  though  our  judicial  ad- 
ministration was  declaredly  introduced 
into  it,  considerations,  deemed  politic,  led 
us  to  withhold  a  strict  enforcement  of 
our  regulations.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
had  never  heretofore  suffered  a  strong- 
hold to  be  possessed  by  an  individual  in 
our  provinces.  On  this  occasion  we  de- 
viated from  our  caution,  and  did  not  in- 
sist on  the  immediate  demolition  of  the 
fortresses  in  the  territory  transferred  to 
us.  I  have  understood  it  was  conceived, 
that,  when  the  Talookdars  should  find 
themselves  efficiently  protected  from  ex- 
ternal violence,  they  would  gladly  forego 
the  expence  of  providing  for  their  own 
security,  and  would  without  repugnance 
dismantle  their  forts,  which  they  were 
told  would  ultimately  be  required  of  them. 
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Perhaps  there  was  an  error  in  supposing 
that,  after  having  been  continued  for  a 
time  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  flattered 
their  pride,  they  would  feel  less  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  distinction.    As  it  was,  they 
evidently  made  common  cause  in  a  plan 
for  evading  that  humiliation.    They  en- 
couraged each  other  in  the  resolution,  by 
promises  of  reciprocal  aid  ;  and,  from  the 
confidence  thus  inspired,  they  gradually 
assumed  an  undisguised  air  of  pretension 
to  be  on  the  footing  of  mere  tributary 
dependance.     This  disposition  became 
more  marked  and  overt  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  when  the 
distresses  of  our  Government  had  become 
matter  of  general  belief,  and  manifold 
trespasses  on  our  authority  were  impu- 
dently committed  by  these  Talookdars. 
Our  occupation  with  Nipaul  constrained 
us  to  shut  our  eyes,  as  much  as  might 
be,  on  these  encroachments ;  an  impunity 
which  naturally  invited  more  determined 
steps.    As  soon  as  our  hands  were  free, 
it  became  necessary  to  notice  those  irre- 
gularities ;  therefore  it  w^as  signified  to 
the  Talookdars,  that  any  repetition  of 
them  would  meet  with  decided  chastise- 
ment.   The  intimation  was  wholly  disre- 
garded.    At  length,  the    Members  of 
Council  unanimously  represented  to  me 
(I  having  then  returned  to  Calcutta  from 
the  Upper  Provinces)  a  daring  defiance 
of  our  legitimate  jurisdiction  by  Dya  Ram, 
who  had  seized  and  kept  in  iron's  within 
his  fortress  several  of  our  police  officers, 
for  arresting  a  robber  within  his  district ; 
and  who  had,  moreover,  caused  a  party 
of  his  troops  to  confine  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  village,  the  Judge  and  Magis- 
trate of  the  Zillah,  containing  these  Ta- 
looks.    This  was  communicated  to  me 
with    anxiety,    because    the  supposed 
strength  of  Hattrass  made  it  appear  awk- 
ward to  undertake  the  correction  of  Dya 
Ram.     Punishment  of  the  substantive 
offence  was  of  itself  imperiously  demand- 
ed ;  but  the  urgent  expedience  of  bring- 
ing the  whole  body  of  those  Jauts  de- 
finitively into  regular  submission,  as  sub- 
jects, w^as  as  strikingly  visible.    As  I  had 
not,  however,  before  learned  the  particu- 
lars to  which  the  Members  of  Council 
referred,  I  answered,  that  if  they  would 
lay  before  me  such  a  case,  sustained  by 
due  evidence,  as  should  prove  Dya  Ram 
to  have  incurred  the  penalty,  Hattrass 
should  be  reduced  ;  an  opera'tion  which, 
I  pledged  myself  to  them,  should  not  re- 
quire eight  and  forty  hours  for  its  com- 
pletion, after  the  batteries  had  opened 
against  the  place.     When  I  was  in  the 
upper  country,  it  had,  of  course,  been 
my  duty  to  obtain  minute  informatioa 
respecting   every   fortress   with  which 
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any  chance  might  bring  us  into  contact ; 
and  I  had  procured  the  requisite  know- 
ledge of  Hattrass  among  the  rest.  That 
fort  had  the  reputation  of  being  impreg- 
nable, which  silly  persuasion  had  betray- 
ed Dya  IJam  into  his  contumacious  out- 
rages. According  to  the  mode  of  attack 
which  the  natives  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  practised  by  us,  Hattrass  might, 
indeed,  appear  formidable  to  meddle  with. 
A  ditch  of  120  feet  wide,  and  85  deep, 
surrounded  a  work,  which,  in  triple  tier 
of  defences,  exhibited  a  provision  for  con- 
testing the  place  inch  by  inch,  after  the 
silencing  of  its  artillery,  and  the  making 
a  practicable  breach  should  bring  the 
besieger  to  the  point  of  storming.  Luck- 
ily, science  has  laid  down  procedures  for 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  hazarding  a  dis- 
advantageous assault.  One  of  my  earliest 
military  cares,  on  arriving  in  India,  had 
been  to  satisfy  myself  why  we  had  made 
so  comparatively  unfavourable  a  display 
in  sieges.  The  details  at  once  unfolded 
the  cause.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing 
can  be  more  insignificant  than  shells 
thrown  with  long  intervals  ;  and  we  never 
brought  forward  more  than  four  or  five 
mortars  where  we  undertook  the  capture 
of  a  fortified  place.  Hence  the  bombard- 
ment was  futile  ;  so  that  at  last  the  issue 
was  to  be  staked  on  mounting  a  breach, 
and  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  a  soldiery 
skilful,  as  well  as  gallant,  in  defending 
the  prepared  intrenchments.  This  was 
not  the  oversight  of  the  Bengal  Artillery 
officers,  for  no  men  can  be  better  instruct- 
ed in  the  theory,  or  more  capable  in  the 
practice,  of  their  profession  than  they 
are  ;  it  was  imputable  to  a  false  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
outlay  in  providing  for  the  transportation 
of  mortars,  shells,  and  platforms,  in  due 
quantity,  would  certainly  have  been  con- 
siderable, and  it  was  on  that  account 
foreborne.  The  miserable  carriages  of  the 
country,  hired  for  the  purpose  where  a 
military  exertion  was  contemplated,  were 
utterly  unequal  to  the  service,  and  con- 
stantly failed  under  the  unusual  weight, 
in  the  deep  roads  through  which  they 
had  to  pass :  therefore,,  we  never  sat 
down  before  a  place  of  real  strength,  fur- 
nished with  the  means  which  a  proper 
calculation  would  have  allotted  for  its  re- 
duction. Sensible  of  this  injurious  defi- 
ciency, I  had,  with  the  utmoiJt  diligence, 
instituted  a  transport  train  ;  and  it  was 
in  reliance  on  its  efficiency  that  I  assured 
the  Council  of  the  short  resistance  which 
Hattrass  should  offer.     Kxpedilion  no 
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less  than  secrecy  was  jm|X)rtant,  to  pre- 
vent any  interventions  which  might  trou- 
ble us  in  the  undertaking  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  advance  of  the  troops  was 
so  rapid,  that  Dya  Ram,  had  information 
of  their  approach  only  two  days  before 
Hattrass  was  actually  invested,  forty-two 
mortars  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  the 
force  ;  and,  from  the  incessant  shower  of 
bombs,  the  garrison  was  unable  to  persist 
in  defending  the  place  more  than  fifteen 
hours.  The  body  of  troops  employed 
was  of  such  strength  that  no  sudden 
assemblage  could  venture  to  face  it,  while 
the  speedy  effectuation  of  the  object  left 
no  time  for  interference  from  remoter 
quarters.  Thus  uninterrupted,  the  officer 
commanding  it,  according  to  his  orders, 
summoned  successively  the  other  fortres- 
ses of  the  Jauts.  Terrified  by  the  fate  of 
Hattrass,  till  of  them,  t'o  the  number  of 
eleven,  some  very  strong,  surrendered 
without  resistance.  The  works  were  every 
where  razed,  and  the  troops  attached  to 
them  were  disbanded,  except  a  few  arm- 
ed attendants  allowed  for  security  to  the 
household  of  each  of  the  Talookdars,  in 
a  country  not  yet  brought  into  habitual 
regularity. 

By  this  decisive  proceeding,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  military  men,  an 
object  of  pressing  exigency  was  ef- 
fected at  a  critical  moment ;  these 
Jaut  communities  were  assimilated 
to  the  orderly  condition  of  our  other 
native  subjects ;  one  focus  of  insur- 
rection in  the  centre  of  our  posses- 
sions v/as  cut  off;  the  Rajah  of 
Bhurtpore  *  was  overawed  by  the 
deprivation  of  eventual  support  from 
the  tribe  to  which  he  himself  be- 
longed ;  and  every  prince  in  India 
must  have  felt  a  diminution  of  the 
confidence  with  v.  hich  he  would  have 
opposed  us,  v^^hen  the  fate  of  Hat- 
trass dissipated  his  trust  in  fortifica- 
tions." 

It  was  certainly  to  be  hoped,  that 
the  triumphant  termination  of  the 
Nipaulese  war,  which  the  Native 
Powers  had  fondly  imagined  would 
lead  to  our  destruction, — the  check 
given  to  Scindiah, — the  chastisement , 
of  the  Talookdars, — and  the  over- 
awing the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  w^ould 
have  shown  the  impi*actica,bility  of 
the  plans  which  had  been  evidently 
formed  for  our  destruction. 


•  Several  years  before  this  time,  a  British  force  had  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
of  the  capital  of  that  State,  after  having  been  repuli^ed  with  great  loss  in  three  assaults. 
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While  the  fermentation  perceivable  in 
the  Mahratta  States,  (says  l^ord  Hast- 
ings,) could  be  ascribed  to  the  tenapting 
prospect  of  a  particlilar  opportunity,  there 
was  thQ  hope  that,  when  all  chance  of 
such  an  opening  had  passed  away,  the 
jTiachinations   would     subside.  Many 
symptoms  concurring  to  prove  'that  this 
was  not  the  case,  the  conclusion  was  ir- 
resistible, that  a  more  defined  and  me- 
thodized understanding  of  a  tenor  hostile 
to  us  had  been  established,  at  least  among 
the  powers  upholding  the  predatory  sys- 
tem in  Central  India.    Their  success  se- 
ducing other  Native  States  into  pledges 
for  acting  in  concert  could  not  be  judged, 
as  I  have  mentioned  that  our  discoveries 
had  then  gone  no  farther  than  the  ascer- 
taining that  there  were  frequent  missions, 
conducted  with  great  stealth,  between 
powers  not  in  prior  habits  of  communica- 
tion.   Xhe  symptoms  might  be  fallible  ; 
yet  common  caution  required  that  the  no 
longer  postponable  enterprize  of  extirpa- 
ting the  Pindarries,  who  had  again  merci- 
lessly laid  waste  our  territories,  should 
embrace  a  provision  for  encountering  the 
widest  combination  among   the  Native 
States.    Supposing  their  confederacy  to 
be  actually  established,  and  that  I  failed 
in  the  project  I  had  formed  for  rendering 
the  collection  of  their  forces  impracticable, 
I  was  to  look  to  copiiig  with  little  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field.  ♦  It  was  a  formidable  struggle  to  in- 
cur ;  such,  indeed,  as  it  would  have  been 
irreconcilable  to  ray  duty  towards  my 
employers  to  have  risked,  had  the  hazard 
been  avoidable.    I  think,  however,  that 
no  one  who  considers  the  circumstances 
will  regard  it  as  having  been  adventured 
wilfully  -or  inexpediently-    I  refer  not  to 
the  fortunate  issue,  which  is  always  a 
doubtful  criterion  of  policy.    I  desire  my 
position  to  be  fairly  examined.    If  it  be 
evident  that  the  contest,  whether  it  should 
originate  in  a  conspiracy  of  the  Native 
Sovereigns,  or  in  thd  support  given  by  the 
Mahratta  States  and  Ameer  Khan  to  the 
Pindarries,   was   not  ultimately  to  he 
avoided,- the  question  was  only  when  and 
how  it  might  be  entered  on  with  the  best 
chances  of  success ;  and  I  believe  I  de- 
cided as  was  imperiously  demanded  by 
the  interests  with  which  I  stood  intrusted. 
I  calculated  that,  by  celerity  of  move- 
ment on  our  part,  the  ill-disposed  might 
be  incapacitated  from  attempting  the  op- 
position which  they  meditated  ;  and  any 
appearance  of  our  proceeding  upon  un- 
confirmed suspicions  would  be  far  coun- 
terbalanced by  their  escape  from  being 
involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pindar- 
ries ;  still  more,  as  the  measures  held  in 
view  promised  them  their  share  in  the 
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anticipated  improvement  of  condition 
throughout  Cen(:ral  India.  Before,  how- 
ever, our  troops  were  put  in  motion,  our 
informations  respecting  the  concerted  at- 
tack upon  the  British  possessions  were 
distinct  and  incontrovertible. 

From  Cawnpore,  whither  I  had  pro- 
ceeded, I  notified  to  the  Council  at  Cal- 
cutta my  purpose  of  framing  the  cam- 
paign consonantly  to  the  above  computa- 
tion.  What  I  contemplated  was  the 
pushing  forward  unexpectedly  several  di- 
visions, which  should  occupy  positions 
opposing  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  army  of  any  State  with  that  of 
another  ;  even  subjecting  to  extreme 
peril  any  Sovereign's  attempt  to  assemble 
the  dispersed  corps  of  his  forces  within 
his  own  dominions,  should  we  see  cause 
to  forbid  it.  The  success  of  the  plan  de- 
pended on  the  secrecy  with  which  the 
preparations  could  be  made,  the  proper 
choice  of  the  points  to  be  seized,  and  the 
speed  with  which  we  should  reach  the 
designated  stations.  I  speak  relatively  to 
the  troops  which  were  to  penetrate  from 
the  North,  for  the  advance  of  those  from 
the  South,  destuied  to  act  against  the  Pin- 
darries, could  not  be  concealed.  The  for- 
mation of  my  magazines  of  grain  on  the 
frontier  was  fortunately  disguised  by  a 
bad  harvest  in  that  quarter,  which  fur- 
nished the  excuse  for  transportation  of 
corn  thither,  as  if  it  were  a  provision  for 
the  inhabitants  against  eventual  dearth. 
In  all  other  respects,  the  arrangements 
were  so  admirably  conducted  by  the  few 
public  functionaries  confidentially  intrust- 
ed with  them,  that  not  a  suspicion  of  any 
intended  stir  was  afloat.  In  the  most  dis- 
tant battalion  destined  for  the  service 
there  was  not  a  surmise  of  impending 
movement  above  five  or  six  days  previous 
to  its  being  actually  in  march.  The  sud- 
denness with  which  we  occupied  the  heart 
of  the  inimical  countries,  added  to  the 
efficacy  ^f  the  means  employed,  caused 
all  the  essential  parts  of  the  business  to 
1)6  finished  completely  to  my  wish  in 
hardly  more  than  three  months ;  so  that 
1  was  enabled,  almost  immediately  after 
that  period,  to  send  back  to  their  canton- 
ments  that  part  of  the  force  the  most 
chargeable  in  the  field — the  European 
troops.  The  vast  scale  of  the  operations 
could  not  but  be  attended  with  great  ex- 
pense. It  was  from  their  short  duration 
that,  when  the  war  charges  came  to  be 
wound  up,  the  amount  for  the  six  divi- 
sions of  the  Bengal  troops  brought  for- 
ward on  the  occasion  did  not  reach  thirty- 
five  lacks  of  Sonaut  rupees,  or  about 
thirty-three  and  a  half  of  Sicca,  that  is, 
£.417,000.  When  the  charge  for  the 
troops  periodical! V  and  unavailing!  v  moved 
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forward  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  to 
cover  the  country  south  of  the  Nerbud- 
dah  from  the  Pindarries,  is  considered , 
and  the  heavy  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
devastations  committed  by  those  wretches 
is  taken  Jnto  account,  it  may  be  thought 
a  thrifty  expenditure  which,  at  such  a 
rate,  once  for  all  put  an  end  to  that  an- 
nual tax  upon  our  finances.  In  that  ex- 
penditure is  included,  not  only  every  kind 
of  disbursement  usually  connected  vidth 
troops,  I)eyond  what  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  them  had  they  remained  in 
quarters,  but  one  arising  out  of  the  spe- 
cial circumstances.  While  every  exac- 
tion for  provisions  and  forage  was  strictly 
forborne  in  the  neutral  or  feudatory  coun- 
tries through  which  we  passed,  compen- 
sation was  made  for  the  damage  done  by 
encamping  the  troops,  even  for  a  night, 
where  the  ground  was  under  crop,  as  was 
almost  invariably  the  case.  The  injury 
was  estimated  between  the  chief  Com- 
missariat officer  and  the  principal  men  of 
the  villages  concerned ;  and  the  compen- 
sation  agreed  on  by  them  was  paid  on  the 
sporin  ready  money.  This  measure,  be- 
sides its  essential  justice,  had  the  object  of 
manifesting  to  the  natives  the  equity  of 
the  British  Government,  and  of  inducing 
such  petty  independent  communities  as 
had  not  already  relations  with  us,  to  ob- 
tain our  protection,  by  voluntarily  solicit- 
ing to  be  taken  under  our  paramountship. 
The  expectation  did  not  deceive  us. 

This  powerful  and  combined  ef- 
fort was  successful  at  every  point ; 
and,  among  the  other  great  results 
of  which  it  was  productive,  it  led  to 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Pin- 
darries. Lord  Hastings,  as  is  well 
known,  took  the  field  against  them  in 
October  1817,  and  by  an  admirably- 
concerted  series  of  movements,  di- 
rected to  their  native  haunts  as  a  cen- 
tre, he  expelled  them  by  the  end  of 
November.  In  their  attempts  to  take 
refuge,  partly  in  the  territories  of 
Scindiah,  and  partly  ir^  those  of  some 
neighbouring  chiefs,  they  were  dis- 
appointed. Arrangements  were  after- 
wards made,  by  which  those  of  their 
chiefs  who  surrendered  were  provid- 
ed for  as  cultivators  or  proprietors  in 
districts  not  fitted  by  any  natural 
strength  to  cherish  their  lawless 
habits  ;  and  this  dreadful  evil  was 
thus,  for  the  time,  completely  crush- 
ed. India,  however,  is  a  country  pe- 
culiarly exposed  to  these  marauding 
combinations,  as  well  as  to  what  is 
called  decoitijf  or  gang- robbery,  ow- 


ing, partly,  to  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  society  in  tliat  coontry,  and 
partly  to  the  number  of  lawless 
and  barbarous  Native  Governments, 
which,  till  lately,  it  was  found  in- 
expedient and  impolitic  to  restrain 
within  due  bounds,  and  compel  to 
maintain  something  like  order  and 
subordination.  It  is  well  known, 
that  the  forfeiture  of  caste  involves 
a  punishment  analogous  to,  and  even 
more  terrible  than  the  aquae  et  ignis 
iiiterdictio  of  the  Roman  law,  or  the 
letters  of  intercommuning  issued  a- 
gainst  our  own  Covenanters ;  and 
that  what  appears  to  us  either  no 
fault  at  all,  or  one  of  a  nature  the 
most  trivial,  may  subject  a  Hindoo  to 
this  dreadful  evil.  ''Plie  unhappy  fu- 
gitives, thus  driven  forth  from  so- 
ciety, to  which  they  can  never  return, 
naturally  betake  themselves  to  law- 
less practices, — form  into  gangs  for 
purposes  of  rapine,  and  thus  declare 
themselves,  as  it  were,  hostes  humani 
generis,  who  must  be  exterminated 
like  wild  beasts,  wherever  they  can  be 
met  with.  It  is  but  seldom,  however, 
that  they  attain  a  strength  so  formi- 
dable as  in  the  instance  of  the  Pin- 
darries, who  had  been  fostered  and 
protected  by  almost  all  the  Mahratta, 
Princes ;  and  under  the  preventive 
measures  introduced  by  Lord  Has- 
tings, and  presently  in  operation  in 
India,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
such  a  formidable  association  of  rob- 
bers and  murderers  should  be  again 
organized  in  that  country. 

The  economy  of  making  the  exer- 
tion above  referred  to  so  powerful, 
will  be  still  better  comprehended 
from  a  further  particular  : 

Trimbuckjee  Danglia,  the  favourite  and 
confidential  instrument  of  the  Peishwa, 
was  the  immediate  agent  in  the  murder 
of  the  Guyck war's  minister.  Gungudri 
Shastree,  the  person  in  question,  had  been 
earnestly  invited  to  Poonah  by  the  Peish- 
wa, for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  settling 
accounts  which  were  afloat  between  the 
two  States,  but  with  the  real  object  of 
gaining  the  minister  to  seduce  his  Sove- 
reign into  the  confederacy  against  us. 
The  Guyckwar,  from  some  doubt  of  the 
Peishwa,  would  not  suffer  his  minister  to 
repair  to  Poonah,  unless  the  British  Go- 
vernment would  be  answerable  for  his 
safety  ;  and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  that 
Prince  accordingly,  not  merely  in  compli- 
ance with  the  solicitations  of  the  Peishwa, 
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but  because  we  were  anxious  that  coun- 
ter-clainis  between  the  two  States,  which 
had  given  us  much  trouble,  should  be 
finally  adjusted.  That  a  Bramin  of  the 
highest  caste,  first  minister  of  an  inde- 
pendent Prince,  and  invested  with  a  pub- 
lic commission  by  his  Sovereign,  should 
stand  in  any  risk,  appeared  incredible, 
therefore  our  guarantee  was  unhesitatingly 
given.  When  the  Peishwa  found  that 
the  minister  was  proof  against  all  tempta- 
tion, and  refused  absolutely  to  betray  his 
master  into  a  scheme  which  the  minister 
thought  would  entail  his  destruction,  his 
Highness  determined  to  make  away  with 
such  an  obstacle  to  his  views,  in  the  hope 
that  the  office  of  minister  might  be  filled 
by  some  more  manageable  individual. 
Gungudri  Shastree  was  barbarously  as- 
sassinated, on  his  way  back  from  a  devo- 
tional ceremony  by  night,  in  the  temple, 
whither  ha  had  gone  upon  repeated  en- 
treaties from  Trimbuckjee  Danglia,  after 
having  previously  excused  himself  on  the 
score  of  indisposition.  The  Peishwa  was 
apprized  that  his  participation  in  the 
crime  was  minutely  known  to  us,  but 
that,  to  save  his  credit,  the  guilt  should 
be  thrown  on  the  special  perpetrator, 
Trimbuckjee  Danglia,  who  must  be  deli- 
vered up  to  us  in  atonement  for  the  out- 
rage offered  to  our  plighted  security. 
Trimbuckjee  was  put  into  our  hands  ac- 
cordingly. To  conciliate  the  Peishwa, 
it  was  promised  to  his  Highness  that  his 
favourite  should  not  be  proceeded  against 
capitally,  but  be  merely  kept  in  confine- 
ment as  a  state-prisoner.  Trimbuckjee, 
having  made  his  escape  from  a  fortress, 
where  he  was  negligently  guarded,  was 
afterwards  taken  in  the  field,  speedily 
subsequent  to  the  Peishwa's  surrender. 
Regarding  the  game  as  irretrievably  lost, 
he  thought  concealment  useless,  and  in- 
dulged that  boast  of  a  nearly  accomplish- 
ed design  with  which  persons  often  con- 
sole themselves  under  failure.  He  un- 
folded that,  from  early  in  1814,  the 
Peishwa  had  been  busied  in  organizing  a 
general  confederacy  of  Native  Powers  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  British  out  of 
India,  and  he  averred  that  we  were  only 
by  three  or  four  months  too  quick  upon 
them,  or  we  should  have  found  them  the 
assailants,  in  which  case  the  issue  might 
have  been  very  different.  Certainly,  had 
Scindiah,  by  much  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Native  Princes,  been  in  the  field  at 
the  head  of  his  assembled  veteran  troops, 
with  the  fine  and  well-manned  artillery 
which  he  possessed,  time,  as  well  as  en- 
couragement, would  have  been  afforded  to 
the  other  coufeiderate  powers  for  resorting 
to  arms  in  so  many  quarters  as  must  have 
made  our  movements  cautious,  and  con- 
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sequently  protracted,  under  heavy  ex- 
pense. 

We  agree  cordially  in  the  opinion, 
that  all  these  hazards  were  to  be  en- 
countered, since  *^  it  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  option,  whether  tlie  extinction 
of  an  evil  so  intolerable  as  the  rava- 
ges of  the  Pindarries  should  be  un- 
dertaken." Lord  Hastings,  however, 
had  entertained  a  confident  expecta- 
tion that  the  hostile  machinations  of 
the  Native  Sovereigns  would  be  re- 
pressed by  our  sudden  pre-occupa- 
tion  of  particular  positions,  which 
might  serve  to  give  check-mate  to 
any  movement  on  their  part.  This 
calculation  applied  in  a  more  especial 
degree  to  Scindiah,  whose  veteran 
army,  and  fine  artillery,  not  only  ren- 
dered him  formidable,  but  if  brought 
into  the  field,  would  have  served  as 
a  nucleus,  around  which  an  over- 
whelming force  might  have  been 
speedily  collected.  By  neutralizing 
his  force,  the  rest  of  the  confederacy 
would  not  only  be  compromised,  but 
absolutely  incapacitated  for  making 
any  available  eflPort.  This  accord- 
ingly was  achieved  with  admirable 
promptitude  and  skill,  while  the 
Maharajah  was  eflPectually  punished 
for  his  manifold  perfidies. 

Residing  at  Gwalior,  he  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  richest  part  of  his  dominions  : 
but,  independently  of  the  objection  that 
these  provinces  were  separated  from  our 
territory  only  by  the  Jumna,  there  was  a 
military  defect  in  the  situation,  to  which 
it  must  be  supposed  the  Maharajah  had 
never  adverted.  About  twenty  miles 
south  of  Gwalior,  a  ridge  of  very  abrupt 
hills,  covered  with  the  tangled  wood  pe- 
culiar to  India,  extends  from  the  little 
Sinde  to  the  Chumbal,  which  rivers  form 
the  flank  boundaries  of  the  Gwalior  dis- 
trict and  its  dependencies.  There  are 
but  two  routes  by  which  carriages,  and 
perhaps  cavalry,  can  pass  that  chain  ;  one 
along  the  little  Sinde,  and  another  not 
far  from  the  Chumbal.  By  my  seizing, 
with  the  centre  division,  a  position  which 
would  bar  any  movement  along  the  little 
Sinde,  arid  placing  Major-General  Don- 
kin's  division  at  the  back  of  the  other 
pass,  Scindiah  was  reduced  to  the  dilem- 
ma of  subscribing  the  treaty  which  I  of- 
fered to  him,  or  of  crossing  the  hills 
through  by-paths,  attended  by  the  few 
followers  who  might  be  able  to  accom- 
pany him,  sacrificing  his  splendid  train  of 
artillery,  (above  one  hundred  brass  guns,) 
with  all  its  appendages;  and  abandoning 
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at  once  to  as  his  most  valuable  posses- 
sions. The  terms  imposed  upon  him 
were  essentially  unqualified  submission, 
though  so  coloured  as  to  avoid  making 
him  feel  public  humiliation.  Their  in- 
trinsic rigour  will  not  be  thought  over- 
strained^or  inequitable,  when  it  is  observ- 
ed, that  1  had  ascertained  thQ  Mahara- 
jah's having  promised  the  Pindarries  de- 
cisive assistance ;  and  that  I  had  inter- 
cepted the  secret  correspondence  through 
which  he  was  instigating  the  Nipaulese  to 
attack  us.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  ray 
jxirsuasion  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  Governments  in  central  India, 
and  the  making  them  our  instruments 
and  sureties  for  preserving  the  future 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  was  an  urgent 
policy,  would  have  dictated  the  forbear- 
ance manifested  under  the  reiterated  per- 
fidies of  that  Prince.  He  closed  with 
the  proffered  conditions,  and  was  saved 
by  the  acquiescence.  The  advantage  to 
us  was,  that  resistance  in  any  other  quar- 
ter could  be  only  a  transient  ebullition. 
To  the  more  distant  States,  this  non-ap- 
pearance of  a  formidable  force,  with  which 
they  were  to  co-operate,  was  absolute  in- 
capacitation from  effort. 

The  results  of  the  campaign  are 
thus  summed  up  by  Lord  Hastings : 

The  campaign  closed  with  our  having 
acquired  undisputed  sway  over  every  por- 
tion of  India :  the  States  which  had  not 
professedly  subscribed  to  our  sovereignty, 
(Gwalior  and  Bhurtpore,)  being  in  truth 
thence  the  more  entirely  subjected  to  our 
pleasure,  since  they  were  unable  to  hesi- 
tate as  to  compliance  with  any  sugges- 
tion ;  while  our  interference,  on  whatever 
plea  of  pqblic  necessity,  would  not  be  li- 
mited by  those  reservations  which  we 
had  defined  in  favour  of  the  feudatory 
Sovereigns.  This  advantage  for  the  Ho- 
nourable Company  was  greatly  enhanced 
by  its  having  been  attained  at  a  price  of 
blood  and  treasure  short  of  all  probability, 
when  the  operations  were  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  that  some  of  the  corps,  directed  to 
'a  common  centre  and  object,  had  been 
moved  from  stations  distant  not  less  than 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  each  other. 
The  dissipation  of  a  serious  conspiracy, 
and  the  uniting  almost  every  Native 
Power  with  our  interests,  were  still  not 
the  only  grounds  of  satisfaction.  The 
important  degree  in  which,  as  represent- 
ed by  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  the  people  of 
the  Rajpoot  States,  amounting  to  some 
millions,  were  l)enefitcd  by  the  procedure 
of  the  British  Government,  will  excite 
lively  gratification.  That  population, 
however,  formed  but  a  part  of  the  im- 
mense mass  rescued  from  misery.  A 
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lighter  term  cannot  well  be  used  for  the 
condition  of  those  who  had  been  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Pindarries.  When 
it  is  recollected,  that  the  association  in 
question  consisted  of  above  thirty  thou- 
sand mounted  men,  all  professedly  sub- 
sisting upon  plunder,  the  extent  of  theatre 
necessary  to  furnish  an  adequate  prey 
may  be  well  conceived.  The  whole  of 
the  Nizam's  subjects,  as  well  as  the  in- 
habitants of  the  northern  Circars  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  were  constantly  ex- 
posed to  devastation.  It  was  not  rapine 
alone,  but  unexampled  barbarity,  that 
marked  the  cdurse  of  the  spoilers.  Their 
violation  of  the  women,  with  circumstan- 
ces of  peculiar  indignity,  which  made 
multitudes  of  the  victims  throw  them- 
selves iruo  wells,  or  burn  themselves  to. 
gether  in  straw  huts,  was  invariable ; 
and  they  subjected  the  male  villagers  to 
refined  tortures,  in  order  to  6xact  disclo- 
sures where  their  little  hoards  of  money 
were  buried.  From  this  scourge,  the 
territories  to  which  I  have  alluded  were 
freed  by  the  annihilation  of  the  Pindar- 
ries ;  and  the  value  of  the  relief  was  ma- 
nifested by  the  speedy  re-occupation  and 
cultivation  of  extensive  districts  in  the 
Nizam's  dominion,  which  had  for  some 
years  lain  deserted  by  the  former  inhabi- 
tants. The  extremity  of  despair,  alone 
capable  of  making  Hindoos  abandon  their 
native  seats,  will  be  intelligible  to  all  ac- 
quainted with  India.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  timely  interposition,  large  tracts  in 
the  Company's  provinces  would  have  been 
similarly  depopulated. 

A  security  from  external  violence  was 
not  the  only  boon  which  the  body  of  the 
inhabitants  throughout  Central  India  re- 
ceived from  the  British  Government.  The 
anarchy  existing  in  the  States,  now  become 
feudatory,  not  only  furnished  just  pre- 
tensions for  recommending  arrangements, 
but  made  the  Chiefs  unfeignedly  resort  to 
us  for  aid  in  fixing  the  fundamental  rules 
of  their  government.  Confined  to  their 
capitals,  as  they  had  nearly  been  for 
years,  through  the  fear  of  being  cut  of!" 
by  some  predatory  leader,  or  by  some  of 
their  own  refractory  vassals,  they  were 
conscious  of  inability  to  restore  order  in 
their  disorganized  dominions;  and  they 
frankly  invited  advice,  which,  accordmg 
to  my  directions,  was  in  every  case  so 
respectfully  tendered  by  the  British  agent, 
as  not  to  hazard  a  wound  to  pride.  Thence 
it  was  easy,  where  no  acknowledged  usa- 
ges stood  in  the  way,  to  establish  prin- 
cii^les  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  sub- 
ject advantageous  to  both :  giving  to 
those  principles  a  delined  line  of  practi- 
cal application,  a  departure  from  which 
would  aflbrd  to  either  party  a  right  of 
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ciainiiiig  tho  intervention  of  our  para- 
mount power. 

While  the  Sovereign  had  his  legitimate 
authority  and  '^is  due  revenue  insured  to 
him,  the  subject  was  protected  against 
illicit  exaction  or  tyrannical  outrage.  The 
main  danger  to  this  compact  lay  with 
the  great  vassals.  They,  however,  were 
unequivocally  apprized,  that  any  infraction 
on  their  part  of  the  promulgated  regula- 
tions of  the  State  would  be  immediately 
chastised  by  a  British  force,  so  that  they 
had  not  to  reckon  on  the  weakness  of  their 
Sovereign  for  impunity  in  any  unconsti- 
tutional combination.  This  could  not  be 
construed  by  them  as  an  empty  menace, 
for  a  striking  example  had  been  display- 
ed to  them.  Two  chiefs,  dependent  on 
Scindiah,  confiding  in  the  strength  of  the 
fortresses  held  by  them  within  his  do- 
minions, had  disclaimed  obedience  to  him, 
and  remained  contumacious,  though  sum- 
moned by  us  to  submit  themselves  to 
their  Sovereign.  As  a  body  of  our  troops 
were  .in  the  neighbourhood,  I  caused  each 
of  the  fortresses  to  be  besieged,  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  surrendered,  I  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  Maharajah  without  any 
demand  for  the  expenses  of  the  reduction. 
I  was  guided  by  two  considerations;  First, 
that  chiefs  destitute  of  revenue  could  not 
maintain  garrisons  without  a  licence  to 
their  men  for  plundering,  which  would 
renew  the  system  I  had  been  eradicating : 
Secondly,  that  Scindiah  might,  from  their 
unchecked  insubordination,  pretend  equal- 
ly inability  to  control  others  of  his  vas- 
sals ;  thereby  escaping  the  responsibility 
which  I  meant  to  fix  ujwn  him  for  the 
maintenance  of  tranquillity.  The  mea- 
sure evinced  so  clearly  the  sincerity  of 
our  intention  to  uphold  the  Maharajah's 
Governmenl,  that  it  won  him  to  decided 
reliance  upon  us,  and  induced  him  to 
meet  unhesitatingly  many  propositions 
relative  to  general  convenience  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  regarded  with  jea- 
lousy. 

The  account  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Lord  Hastings  for  anni- 
hilating another  nefarious  fraternity 
of  murderers,  known  hy  the  name  of 
Thugs,  will  be  read  with  extreme 
interest ;  as  will  also  the  statement 
of  the  means  employed  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  feudatories 
of  our  Indian  Government,  and  that 
of  the  subjects  of  the  States  in  vir- 
tual subjection  to  it  ;  but  our  limits 
forbid  us  to  enter  into  these  pleasing 
details.  It  is  sufficient  to  state,  that 
the-  ascendancy  of  complete  victory 
was  used,  not  only  withgreatmoder- 
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ation,  but  with  singular  wisdom  ; 
and  that  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  late 
Governor-General  must  be,  to  attach 
the  natives  more  firmly  to  our  Go- 
vernment by  a  sense  of  the  blessings, 
and  above  all,  the  security  which  they 
enjoy  under  its  benign  influence; 
and  to  place  the  British  power  on  a 
firmer  footing  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been,  viz.  in  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  the  people.  Even  in  the  domi- 
nions restored  to  the  Native  Princes, 
our  example  and  advice  have  estab- 
lished a  tone  of  government  alto- 
gether unknown  before.  "  The 
general  view  of  policy  embraced  by 
us  had  been  to  uphold,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  ancient  authorities, 
where  we  could  prevent  their  being 
hereafter  dangerous  ;  and  our  princi- 
ple was  to  confirm  titles  as  v^^e  had 
found  them,  without  admitting  re- 
trospects which  could  never  be  sa- 
tisfactorily determined.'*  One  obvious 
exception  to  this  plan  presented  it- 
self on  the  present  occasion  : 

The  Peishwa  Bajee  Rao  could  never  be 
trusted,  after  his  original  perfidy  in  un^ 
provokedly  forming  a  wide  conspiracy  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  British,  and  after 
his  subsequent  attempt  to  overwhelm  and 
massacre  the  British  Resident  stationed 
at  his  court  under  the  pledge  of  his  pro- 
tection. This  criminality  of  Bajee  Rao's 
was  aggravated  by  the  murder  in  cold 
blood  of  British  officers,  who  were  tra- 
velling in  his  dominions  without  suspicion 
of  impending  rupture.  A  more  imperious 
consideration,  however,  presented  itself. 
We  had  experienced,  in  the  conduct  of 
Toolsye  Bhye,  (the  Regent  of  Holkar's 
State,)  and  in  that  of  AppaSaheb,  Rajah 
of  Nagpore,  that  no  acts  of  personal 
kindness,  no  obligations  of  j)lighted  faith, 
no  conviction  of  almost  inevitable  ruin, 
could  weigh  with  Mahratta  chiefs  against 
the  professed  bond  of  obedience  to  the 
head  of  their  tribe.  It  was  evident  that, 
were  such  an  ostensible  superiority  to  l  e 
revived,  any  compact  with  Mahratta  prin- 
ces must  be  nugatory  towards  the  future 
tranquillity  of  India.  It  was  indispen- 
sable to  divorce  those  Sovereigns  from  ac- 
knowledged community  of  interest.  To 
have  put  the  Sattara  family  in  possession 
of  the  Poonah  dominions,  wculd  have 
been  to  create  a  new  leader  of  the  Mah- 
ratta confederacy,  in  whom  would  have 
rested  all  that  influence  which  we  had 
found  capable  of  being  so  dangerously 
exerted  against  us.    It  was  matter  of  the 
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clearest  self-defence  not  to  resuscitate  such 
a  power.  Bajee  Rao's  donminions  were 
therefore  declared  forfeited.  The  profli- 
gacy of  his  conduct  towards  us  justly  me- 
rited that  punishment.  At  the  time, 
however,  of  his  surrender,  he  had  bar- 
gained that  he  should  not  be  kept  in  close 
confinement,  and  that  he  should  have  a 
handsome  allowance  for  his  support. 
These  stipulations  have  been  construed 
with  a  liberality  due  to  his  former  emi- 
nence. He  resides  at  a  station  on  the 
Ganges  fixed  upon  by  himself,  under  the 
sole  restriction  that  he  shall  not  move 
thence  without  the  assent  of  the  British 
Government ;  a  limitation  so  little  em- 
barrassing  to  him  in  practice,  that  he  ha^ 
been  repeatedly  permitted  to  visit  places 
at  which  he  wished  to  offer  his  devotions, 
though  the  distance  might  amount  to  two 
hundred  miles.  In  these  progresses  he 
has  received  from  every  military  post  the 
salutes  and  attentions  customary  towards 
a  Prince.  On  his  marches,  and  at  his 
residence,  he  is  surrounded  by  his  own 
guards,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred 
horse  and  foot,  among  whom  he  admi- 
nisters justice  in  all  cases  not  capital.  Be- 
yond his  allowance  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  yearly,  he  is  in  possession  of 
several  camel-loads  of  treasure  which 
have  never  been  examined ;  so  that  he 
and  his  two  wives  can  display  any  degree 
of  splendour  they  may  wish  to  exhibit. 
In  short,  his  situation  is  as  dignified  as  it 
can  be  made,  consistently  with  our  secu- 
rity, and  with  the  necessary  superintend- 
ence of  a  commissioner,  who  observes 
towards  him  every  exhibition  of  respect. 
His  brother  Chimnajee  resides  at  Benares, 
on  a  more  moderate,  but  still  generous, 
stipend-^  To  the  Sattara  Rajah  an  inde- 
pendent territory  has  been  assigned  out 
of  the  late  Peishwa's  possessions.  It 
yields  a  large  revenue,  competent  to  the 
maintenance  of  considerable  pomp;  an 
extraordinary  change  of  condition  for  one 
who  used  to  be  kept  in  strict  custody, 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  guards  set 
over  him  had  Bajee  Rao's  orders  to  put 
him  and  his  family  to  death  on  any  pro- 
bability of  his  being  delivered ;  a  com- 
mand, the  execution  of  which  was  pre- 
vented by  the  sudden  dispersion  of  his 
escort,  and  capture  of  his  person,  achieved 
by  our  cavalry  at  the  battle  of  Ashta. 

Holkar'^,  a  hopeless  fugitive,  was 
recalled,  and  established  as  Sovereign 
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of  a  territory  producing  more  from 
the  beneficial  administration  intro- 
duced than  had  ever  before  reached 
the  coffers  of  the  Government.  The 
districts  of  which  he  was  nominally 
deprived,  to  form  the  independent 
territory  of  Ameer  Khan,  the  feudato- 
ry allotment  of  GhufFoor  Khan,  and  a 
little^addition  to  the  Rajah  of  Kotah, 
had.  Lord  Hastings  assures  us,  been 
irrevocably  alienated,  and  were  held 
by  those  chieftains  with  a  force  which 
would  have  rendered  any  attempts  of 
Holkar's  Government  to  dispossess 
them  idle.  The  Gvvyckwar  had  not 
been  involved  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
he  profited  by  his  loyalty,  receiving 
at  our  hands  some  lands  and  rights 
in  the  province  of  Guzerat  w^hich  had 
appertained  to  Bajee  Rao. 

Appah  Saheb^  the  expelled  Ra- 
jah of  Nagpore,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Mahratta  Sovereigns  remaining 
to  be  accounted  for.  , 
When  he  stood  in  a  perilous  condition,  < 
from  his  proximity  to  the  rule  of  that  ' 
country,  and    the  jealousy  which  the 
reigning  Prince  entertained  of  him,  we 
secured  his  life  by  our  avowed  protection. 
The  subsequent  decline  of  that  reigning 
Princes's  intellect  into  complete  idiotcy,  ' 
made  it  necessary  for  the  British  Govern-  [ 
ment  to  use  that  privilege  of  interposition  \ 
to  which  we  had  entitled  ourselves  under  [ 
a  recent  treaty.    The  Rajah  was  taken  < 
out  of  the  hands  of  some  low  wretches,  ^ 
whom  he  had  collected  to  amuse  him,  , 
while  he  had  yet  a  sense  of  volition,  and 
who,  under  his  name,  were  pillaging  the 
treasures  of  the  State,  and  the  Regency  ' 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Appah  Saheb. 
The  Regent,  availing  himself  of  the  faci- 
lity which  his  situation  afforded,  caused 
the  Rajah  to  be  poisoned,  lest  he  should 
adopt  a  son  who  might,  notwithstanding 
the  Rajah's  incapacity  of  choice,  find  sup- 
port from  some  party  in  the  State.  The 
crime  was  suspected  ;  but  as  there  was 
not  then  any  thing  like  proof  of  it,  the  sur- 
mise could  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Appah 
Saheb's  accession   to  the  Musnud,  or 
Throne,  so  that  he  was  immediately  re- 
cognized by  us  as  the  lawful  head  of 
the  Government.  Our  further  intercourse 
was  a  succession  of  favours  lavished  by 
us,  till  the  Peishwa  resorted  to  arms.  At 
that  epoch,  Appah  Saheb,  with  thebasesjl; 


•  A  Mahratta  Sovereign,  whose  capital  is  Indore.  His  army  was  routed  at  tlie  bat- 
tle of  Mahidpore,  and  lost  all  the  artillery  then  with  it  in  the  field.  The  remnant  of  the  \ 
troops  attempted  to  form  themselves  anew,  and  supplied  themselves  with  field  ord« 
nance  from  one  of  the  fortresses ;  but  they  were  surprised  and  crushed  by  a  detach* 
ment  of  the  Bengal  Troops. 
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treachery,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
Resident  by  ari  attack  which  he  hoped 
Would  be  unexpected.    Being  foiled  in 
his  attempt,  and  intimidated  by  the  ap- 
proach of  large  bodies  of  our  troops,  he 
opened  a  secret   negotiation  with  the 
Resident ;  offering  to  withdraw  from  his 
army,  which  he  would  order  to  separate 
into  quarters,  and  to  repose  himself  en- 
tirely upon  the  Resident,  were  he  assured 
that  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power 
should  remain  undiminished.    This  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  on  Appah  Saheb's 
solemnly  plighted  faith,  that  he  would  not 
seek  to  aid  the  Peishwa,  whom  we  were 
closely  pressing  in  the  field,  or  hold  any 
communication  miih  him.    The  army  of 
the  Rajah  did  not  disperse,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  stood  an  action  under  the  walls 
of  the  capital ;  thereby  affording  ground 
for  suspicion,  that  Appah  Saheb  had  taken 
the  double  chance  of  resting  upon  us 
should  his  forces  be  defeated,  or  of  re- 
joining them  should  they  be  victorious. 
Notwithstanding  the  doubt  unavoidably 
entertained,  the  rout  of  the  Rajah's  troops 
made  it  appear  our  most  desirable  course 
to  confirm  him  in  his  professed  good  dis- 
positions, by  seeming  to  give  the  fullest 
credit  to  his  sincerity.    While  we  were 
thus  encouraging  him,  we  obtained  the 
most  unquestionable  proofs  of  his  being 
in  correspondence  with  the  Peishwa  ;  and 
of  his  having  solicited  that  Prince  to  has- 
ten with  his  army  to  Nagpore,  where  his 
Highness  would  be  joined  by  the  Nag- 
pore forces,  broken  for  the  moment,  but 
not  extinguished.    Pursuant  to  this  in- 
vitation,  the  Peishwa  marched  in  the 
direction  of  Nagpore,  and  was  joined  by 
a  portion  of  the  Rajah's  troops,  which 
happened  to  have  retired  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  line.    As  the  machinations  of  the 
Rajah  now  became  seriously  dangerous, 
his  arrest  was  indispensable.     It  took 
place  accordingly,  when  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal Ministers,  who  was  seized  at  the 
1  same  time,  openly  reproached  him  for 
the  folly  and  ingratitude  of  his  conduct, 
I  whereby  his  Highness  had  involved  both 
[  of  them  in  such  disgrace.    He  asked  the 
I  Rajah  whether  he  would  deny  his  (the 
I  Minister's)  having  earnestly  and  repeat- 
I  edly  supplicated  his  Highness  to  abstain 
t  from  the  perfidious  intrigues  into  which 
\  he  was  plunging  himself.    Appah  Saheb 
I  admitted  the  truth  of  his  Minister's  as- 
i  sertion,  saying,  moreover,  that  he  had 
;  been  aware  of  the  probable  ruin  attending 
i  on  his  procedure,  but  that  his  bond  of 
'  obedience  to  his  Chief,  the  Peishwa,  was 
above  all  other  considerations.  Orders 
were  issued  for  the  Rajah's  being  sent  to 
a  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
\  where  he  was  to  be  for  the  present  de- 
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tained,  but  with  respectful  treatment. 
The  British  officer  commanding  the  escort 
was  instructed  not  to  subject  the  Rajah 
to  any  restraint,  which  might  be  humili- 
ating, without  its  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  preventing  his  escape.  This 
desire  on  the  part  of  Government  was 
construed  by  the  officer  with  such  latitude, 
that  he  left  to  the  Rajah  the  means  of 
getting  away.  Appah  Saheb  betook  him- 
self  to  a  hilly  province  of  his  country, 
where  he  collected  a  considerable  body  of 
mountaineers,  and  called  on  the  inhabi- 
tants in  general  to  rise  in  his  favour.  This 
made  it  expedient  for  us  to  lose  no  time 
in  establishing  a  new  Government.  The 
members  of  the  reigning  family  and  the 
principal  persons  of  the  State  were  con- 
sulted. They  unanimously  recommended 
the  nearest  in  blood  in  the  Bhoonsla  (the 
Rajah's)  family  for  the  succession ;  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  Musnud  in  the  room 
of  Appah  Saheb ;  we  retaining  the  tract 
along  the  Nerbuddah,  which  had  fallen 
to  us  after  the  action  at  Jubbalpore,  and 
which  was  necessary  for  the  continuity 
of  our  territory.  The  country  has  since 
remained  in  quiet  and  prosperity  under 
this  arrangement.  Appah  Saheb,  forced 
from  his  strong-holds,  fled  to  Asser  Ghur, 
where  he  was  secretly  received  by  Jes- 
wunt  Rao  Lawr,  the  Governor,  who  had 
long  instigated  his  opposition  to  us.  Not 
caring  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  fortress 
when  our  troops  advanced  to  besiege  it, 
he  quitted  it  in  disguise,  and  made  his 
way  to  Runjeet  Sing,  in  Lahore.  The 
latter  could  not,  according  to  Indian 
habits,  refuse  him  a  shelter;  but  well 
understood  that  the  granting  this  refuge 
to  the  Ex-Rajah  could  not  be  offensive 
to  us,  and  would  not  need  explanation,  if 
he,  Runjeet  Sing,  prevented  the  Ex- Rajah 
from  collecting  any  body  of  armed  ad- 
herents.  Appah  Saheb  has  therefore  re- 
mained in  the  territory  of  Runjeet  Sing, 
subsisting  on  a  slender  allowance  granted 
to  him  by  that  chief,  and  strictly  watched, 
though  not  declaredly  a  prisoner. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition  it 
appears  that  each  of  the  Mahratta 
States,  the  prime  disturbers  of  the 
tranquillity  of  India,  is  surrounded, 
partly  by  the  Company's  possessions, 
and  partly  by  the  Patan  or  Rajpoot 
States,  which  are  of  considerable 
strength,  and  bound  to  us  by  the 
clearest  community  of  interest ;  that 
thus  fettered  and  shackled,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  they  should  ever 
again  become  formidable;  that  the 
peace  of  Central  India  seems  well  se- 
cured ;  and  that  our  ascendancy  is 
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now  carried  westward  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus, — a  circumstance  possess- 
ing a  bearing  and  importance  which 
shall  be  noticed  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  article.  Such  a  termination  of  a 
struggle  imposed  upon  us,  not  for  pre- 
ponderance or  conquest,  but  for  tlie 
retention  of  any  footing  in  India,  can- 
not fail  to  be  regarded  as  extremely 
fortunate,  and  as  a  subject  of  national 
exultation  ;  nor  will  this  feeling  be 
lessened  by  the  consideration,  that 
the  great  objects  to  which  we  have 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers 
were  accomplished,  without  jautting 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  ex- 
pense of  a  single  shilling.  This  re- 
markable fact  Lord  Hastings^  de- 
monstrates by  a  clear  and  distinct 
financial  statement ;  from  which  it 
appears,  that,  on  the  30th  of  April 
1821,  he  had  funds  sufficient  to  have 
wiped  off  the  whole  additional  debt 
incurred  during  his  administration, 
and  to  have  left  the  public  coiFers 
richer  by  above  half  a  million  than 
he  found  them.  V/e  shall  not  go 
into  the  details  by  v/hich  this  is 
clearly  made  out,  but  content  our- 
selves with  remarking,  that  a  man 
who,  having  to  contend  for  the  very 
existence  of  our  Eastern  Empire, 
against  the  most  formidable  and  ex- 
tensive conspiracy  ever  organized  for 
its  subversion,  succeeded  in  dissolv- 
ing that  conspiracy,  and  establishing, 
on  a  solid  foundation,  our  ascendan- 
cy over  the  whole  of  India,  not  only 
without  entailing  any  additional  load 
of  debt,  but  leaving  a  surplus  of  half 
a  million  in  the  Government  coffers, 
— has  recorded  a  proof  of  the  wisdom 
and  talent  with  which  he  governed, 
intelligible  to  all  men,  and  of  rare 
occurrence  in  the  history  of  nations. 
And  this  proof  will  be  considered 
perfect,  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
the  brilliant  measures  which  issued 
in  these  happy  results  were  so  far  from 
being  of  an  oppressive  character,  that 
they  have  powerfully  contributed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  he  ruled,  and  to  at- 
tach them  by  the  strongest  ties  to 
that  Government  which  he  proved 
to  be  equally  strong  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  innocent,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty.  The  general  re- 
sults of  his  administration  arc  sum- 
med up  by  Lord  Hastings,  under  the 
nine  following  heads : 
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15^,  The  overweening  insolence  and 
hostility  of  Nipaul,*'a  power  dangerous 
from  its  position  along  an  extensive  and 
open  frontier  of  ours,  has  been  so  com- 
pletely chastened,  as  to  make  that  people 
sensible  they  can  only  retain  their  inde- 
pendence as  a  State  through  the  modera- 
tion of  the  British  Government. 

The  Pindarry  Association,  a  dread- 
ful scourge  to  every  neighbouring  com- 
munity, and  peculiarly  aiTiictive  to  the 
Honourable  Company's  subjects,  has  been 
annihilated  ;  and  the  fruitless  annual  ex- 
pense of  protective  measures  against  those 
depredators,  together  with  frequent  heavy 
loss  of  revenue,  is  henceforth  precluded. 

3J,  A  confederacy,  <iiming  at  no  less 
than  the  total  extirpation  of  the  British 
from  India,  has  been  so  thoroughly  sub- 
verted, that  not  a  germ  is  left  for  its  re- 
production. 

4//i,  Throughout  the  term  of  an  ad- 
ministration during  which  such  unprece- 
dented demands  fbr  services  on  the  spot 
were  to  be  met,  the  Honourable  Court 
has  received,  on  an  average,  annual  sup- 
plies from  India  (beyond  the  amount  of 
supplies  from  England  to  India)  nearly 
trebling  the  rate  of  supplies  furnished  to 
it  on  the  averago  of  twenty  years  preced- 
ing. For  five  vfars  of  my  administra- 
tion, which  most  demanded  extraordinary 
effort  in  India,  the  supplies  nearly  quin» 
tuplied  the  former  example* 

5//i,  The  yearly  Indian  revenue  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  from  permanent' 
sources,  exhibited  at  the  close  of  the  last 
official  year  an  increase  of  five  millions 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  bj'i  actual  receipt.  For 
reasons  assigned,  that  increase  is  expect- 
ed to  amount  in  the  present  year,  1822* 
23,  to  six  millions-  T'here  is  no  proba- 
bility that  it  should  hereafter  sink  below 
that  rate ;  but  there  is  every  just  ground 
to  reckon  upon  its  progressive  augmenta- 
tion. 

6</«,  The  clear  Indian  surplus  to 
henceforth  exhibited  is  estimated  by  m 
at  four  millions  sterling  yearly.  It  w 
probably  be  more  ample. 

llh^  The  Honourable  Court  has  bee 
with  a  material  saving,  delivered  from 
embarrassing  perversion  of  the  conditio 
of  former  loans  ;  w  hile  the  justice  of  t' 
operation  was  so  distinctly  recogniz" 
that  the  credit  of  the  Honourable  Co 
pany's  Indian  Securities  has  risen  to 
pitch  which  no  speculatton  could  ev 
have  presumed. 

?>th.  In  the  year  1813-U,  the  ind 
pendent  powers  of  India  were  so  num 
ous  and  strong,  as  to  conceive  themsel 
equal  to  expel  the  British.  At  prese 
every  native  State  in  that  vast  region  is 
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either  acknowledged  or  essential  subjuga- 
tion  to  our  Government. 

Lastly^  These  advantages  are  not  coun- 
terbalanced by  any  burdens  contracted  in 
the  acquiring  them ;  because  there  is  at 
this  instant  an  accumulation  of  cash  in  the 
treasuries  beyond  what  I  set  out  with, 
more  than  sufficient  to  wipe  off  the  addi- 
tional debt  incurred  during  my  adminis- 
tration, were  it  wise  so  to  employ  the 
money. 

We  must  omit  noticing  a  number 
of  important  points  incidentally  dis- 
cussed, in  order  to  come  to  a  military 
speculation  of  intense  interest,  with 
which,  and  some  remarks  in  regard  to 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Company's  Servants  towards  the 
Natives,  the  "  Summary"  concludes. 
But  before  we  hazard  any  remarks 
of  our  own,  we  shall  first  lay  before 
our  readers  the  authoritative  opinion 
of  this  great  statesman  and  warrior. 

Every  statesman  must  surely  perceive 
how  many  of  the  European  Sovereigns 
are  held  seriously  in  check  by  the  power- 
ful armies  which  it  is  now  known  India 
could  rapidly  dispatch  against  their  pos- 
sessions. The  situation,  if  it  be  duly  con- 
sidered, makes  the  command  of  so  large 
a  disposable  force  no  inconsiderable  in- 
gredient in  our  national  strength.  From 
the  relaxation  of  prejudices  among  the 
Sepoys,  that  force  is  not  to  be  deemed 
available  for  contiguous  objects  alone  ; 
but  is  transportable  by  sea  to  distant  parts 
of  hostile  dominions.  Should  it  be  ima- 
gined, that  while  India  contains  those 
means  of  offensive  operation,  it  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  exposed  to  insurrec- 
tions or  invasion,  which  would  forbid  the 
embarkation  of  those  troops  for  prolong- 
ed enterprize,  I  answer,  that  experience, 
in  times  far  less  tranquil  than  the  pre- 
sent, repels  such  an  assumption.  Re- 
membrance that  an  Indian  army  actually 
exhibited  itself  in  Egypt,  must  satisfy 
every  one  how  readily  applicable  that 
force  is  to  remote  purposes.  Were  it 
even  granted  that  the  sending  those  troops 
up  the  Red  Sea  was  done  at  some  risk  to 
the  territories  whence  the  army  was 
drawn,  I  would  say,  whatsoever  might 
have  been  the  case  then,  no  danger  is  con- 
ceivable now.  As  to  internal  commotion, 
its  nature  could  not  be  apprehended  as 
passing,  at  the  utmost,  some  unconnected 
attempts  at  assemblages  for  the  purpose 
of  plunder  ;  an  evil  which  would  be  pro- 
vided against  by  the  enrolment  of  irregu- 
lar levies,  for  the  time  during  which  the 
disciplined  force  should  be  absent.  As  to 
attack  from  abroad,  the  intention  must 
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be  long  previously  discovered,  so  that  In- 
dia could  not  be  found  unprepared.  The 
project  would  be  futile,  did  it  not  em- 
brace the  calculation  of  disposition  and 
ability  in  the  inhabitants  of  India  to  faci- 
litate the  undertaking.  Such  an  expecta- 
tion would,  in  the  existing  position  of  af- 
fairs, be  groundless.  Had  any  Native 
Prince  the  wish  to  abet  a  foreign  assail- 
ant of  our  territory,  his  indulgence  of  the 
propensity  would  be  utterly  insignificant. 
There  is  not  a  chief  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  doubtful  inclination,  who  is  not  sur- 
rounded by  warlike  States  bound  in  the 
strictest  compact  to  us.  The  nullity  of 
formal  conditions,  when  opposed  to  strong 
impulses  of  frowardness  or  temptation,  is 
not  overlooked  by  me  i  but  the  Feuda- 
tory States  have  become  so  through  their ' 
own  solicitation,  on  terms  principally  of- 
fered by  themselves,  and  from  specula- 
tions of  benefit  which  our  Government 
has  been  active  in  realizing  to  them. 
There  is  nothing  humiliating  in  the  rela- 
tion, since  a  paramount  power  in  India 
has  been  for  centuries  a  notion  so  familiar, 
that  the  existence  of  such  an  authority 
appears  to  the  natives  almost  indispensa- 
ble. This  confederation  of  the  Feudatory 
States  extends  in  an  unbroken  chain 
quite  to  the  Indus.  There  is  not,  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  river's  left  bank,  any 
tribe  from  which  an  invader  could  look 
to  encouragement;  on  the  contrary,  the 
attempt  of  any  secondary  column  to  pass 
that  river  where  its  stream  is  united,  and 
thereby  to  distract  attention  from  the 
main  body,  which  would  hold  a  more 
northerly  course,  could  not  fail  to  expe- 
rience serious  and  persevering  obstruction 
from  an  energetic  people.  I  repeat,  that 
I  am  not  relying  on  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  :  my  confidence  is  in  a  clearly-un- 
derstood identity  of  permanent  interest,  for 
which  no  foreign  power  could  hold  forth 
an  equivalent.  There  is,  however,  in  In- 
dia, a  principle  capable  of  superseding  the 
most  thorough  conviction  of  interest,  or 
even  the  strongest  personal  wishes.  Cer- 
tain acknowledged  public  obligations  are 
held  by  the  Native  Princes,  so  binding  on 
what  they  call  their  Hoormut,  or  plighted 
honour  to  society,  that  no  consideration 
can  induce  them  to  palter  with  the  con- 
structive pledge.  Among  these  were  the 
professed,  though  antiquated  dependen- 
cies on  the  house  of  Timour.  The  Sove- 
reign of  Oude  was  the  nominal  Vizier  of 
the  Moghul  Empire.  It  must  be  obvious, 
that  should  any  European  potentate  aim 
at  the  subversion  of  the  British  establish- 
ment in  India,  it  would  not  be  with  so 
absurdly  extravagant  a  hope  as  the  suc- 
ceeding to  a  similar  domination.  To  re- 
duce Britain's  strength,  by  depriving  her 
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of  such  sinews  as  India  affords,  would  be 
the  purpose  ;  and  the  course  which  would 
suggest  itself  for  effecting  it  would  be 
the  exciting  some  powerful  sentiment  in 
India  against  us.      Perhaps  the  only 
pretence  v/hich   any  forecasting  enemy 
can  have>  imagined   likely  to  awaken 
sensation,  would  be  the  restoration  of 
efficient  rule  to  the  house  of  Timour. 
While  such  a  war-cry  would  have  been  a 
call  on  the  fealty  of  the  Sovereign  of  Oude, 
as  professedly  Vizier  of  the  empire,  the 
claim  upon  him  would  have  had  the  ad- 
ditional force  of  an  ostensibly  Mahom- 
medan  cause.  To  break  ties  which  might 
eventually  be  so  injurious  to  us,  appeared 
to  me  of  the  highest  importance.  Though 
Oude  had  not  any  army,  since  our  subsi- 
diary force  supplies  the  place  of  one  for 
the  defence  and  interior  regulation  of  the 
country,  that  territory  required  careful 
attention  in  a  military  view.  The  country 
contains  at  least  six  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, every  adult  male  of  whom  is  pro- 
vided with  arms,  and  habituated  to  the 
use  of  them.   The  force,  however  irregu- 
lar, capable  to  be  thence  collected  in  the 
rear  of  the  army  with  which  we  were 
meeting  the  invader  on  the  frontier,  was 
a  subject  not  to  be  revolved  without  anx- 
iety.   The  knowledge  of  an  insurrection 
behind  them,  to  an  extent  which  could 
not  be  ascertained,  as  cur  communication 
with  the  Lower  Provinces  would  be  pre- 
carious and  interrupted,  if  not  wholly  cut 
off,  would  unavoidably  agitate  the  minds 
and  diminish  the  confidence  of  the  ad- 
vanced troops.  I  had  often  ruminated  on 
that  chance.    I  thence  eagerly  availed 
myself  of  a  mortification  which  I  could 
perceive  the  Nawab  Vizier  felt  acutely, 
from  its  having  occurred  within  my  sight. 
Two  brothers  of  the  King  of  Delhi  resid- 
ed at  Luck  now,  supported  by  allowances 
granted  partly  by  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany, partly  by  the  Nawab  Vizier.  Not- 
withstanding their  partial  dependance  on 
the  latter  for  subsistence,  etiquette  assign- 
ed to  these  princes  a  decided  pre-eminence, 
insomuch,  that  when  the  Nawab  Vizier 
met  them  in  the  street,  it  was  incumbent 
that  the  elephant  on  which  he  was  riding 
should  be  made  to  kneel,  in  token  of 
homage.    It  was  to  an  occasion  of  this 
sort  that  I  have  just  alluded.    I  caught 
at  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  the  Nawab 
Vizier,  that  to  continue  such  demonstra- 
tion of  inferiority  must  rest  with  himself 
alone,  for  the  British  Government  did 
not  require  the  manifestation  of  such 
submission  to  the  Delhi  family,  and  had 
itself  dropixid  those  servile  forms  with 
which  it  had  heretofore  unbecomingly 
complied.    Having  reason  to  think  that 
this  instigation   would  work  upon  the 


Nawab  Vizier's  reflection,  I  directed  the 
Resident  to  watch  and  encourage  any 
apparent  disposition  in  that  prince  to 
emancipate  himself.  The  mode  w^hich 
would  naturally  suggest  itself  to  the  Na- 
wab Vizier,  as  being  the  only  one  suffi- 
cient to  account  satisfactorily  to  India  at 
large  for  his  rejection  of  future  prostration 
to  the  house  of  Timour,  was  his  assump- 
tion of  the  kingly  title.  It  was  likely 
that  he  would  distantly  sound  the  Resi- 
dent on  the  subject.  I  therefore  instructed 
the  latter,  that,  were  any  supposition  of 
the  sort  hypothetically  thrown  out,  he 
should  seize  it,  and  bring  it  immediately 
to  a  distinct  understanding  ;  intimating 
his  persuasion,  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  readily  recognize  such  a  title, 
if  assumed  by  the  Sovereign  of  Oude, 
provided  it  made  no  change  in  the  rela- 
tions and  formularies  between  the  two 
States,  or  altered  the  manner  in  which 
British  subjects,  permitted  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  visit  Lucknow,  had  hitherto  been 
received.  The  expected  procedure  soon 
took  place.  The  Sovereign  of  Oude's 
assumption  of  the  title  of  King  was  treat- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Delhi  with  undisguised 
indignation.  The  offensive  animadver- 
sions were  keenly  resented  by  the  Court 
of  Lucknow,  and  an  irreparable  breach 
between  those  two  Mahommedan  States 
is  avowed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
public  separation,  and  the  renunciation  of 
all  connexion,  the  Sovereign  of  Oude 
might  in  some  day  have  found  himself, 
contrary  to  his  most  earnest  wish,  in- 
volved in  warfare  against  us,  by  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  his  nobles,  as  well  as  by  the 
prejudices  of  his  people.  While  the 
hostility  of  the  country  would  have  had 
the  inconvenience  which  I  have  already 
described,  the  character  of  the  Sovereign, 
admirable  for  uprightness,  humanity,  and 
mild  elevation, would  have  bestowed  colour 
on  the  adverse  cause,  and  his  treasures 
might  have  been  efficaciously  employed 
in  the  payment  of  troops  assembled  a- 
gainst  us  in  other  quarters.  To  have 
contributed  towards  parrying  this  con- 
tingency afforded  me  considerable  satis- 
faction ;  for,  at  that  period,  there  had  not 
been  sufficient  lapse  of  time  to  prove  that 
the  new  arrangements  in  Central  India 
were  so  perfectly  fixed  as  to  make  all 
contemplation  of  extraneous  hostility  in- 
different. 

Recollecting  the  old  proverb  about 
lecturing  Hannibal  on  the  An  of  War, 
we  should  have  avoided  the  presump- 
tion of  offering  any  comments  on 
this  very  remarkable  speculation,  if 
we  had  had  the  misfortune  to  en- 
tertain opinions  difFerent  from  those 
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which  are  expressed  in  it.  But  this 
happens  not  to  be  the  case.  We  were 
at  first,  we  confess,  a  good^  deal  start- 
led at  the  idea  of  the  European  Sove- 
reigns being  held  in  check  by  the  ar- 
mies which  India  could  rapidly  dis- 
patch against  their  possessions  ;  and, 
with  all  submission,  we  think  this  can 
only  be  true  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent. The  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
the  capture  of  the  Mauritius,  certain- 
ly establish,  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  the  relaxation  in  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Sepoys,  to  which  the 
Noble  Marquess  alludes ;  and  if  they 
have  so  far  overcome  their  antipa- 
thies as  to  engage  in  enterprises  like 
these,  the  fair  presumption  is,  that 
they  might  be  prevailed  on  to  ad- 
vance still  farther.  But  still  we 
would  ask,  what  European  Sovereign 
is  held  seriously  in  check  by  the  ar- 
mies which  India  could  dispatch  a- 
gainst  his  possessions  ?  If  it  be  ans- 
wered— 

The  dandy  Czar, 
The  Autocrat  of  waltzes  and  of  war  *, 

we  must  be  permitted  to  demur  to 
such  a  conclusion.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  that  an  army  of  Sepoys  could 
only  invade  Russia,  by  marching 
through  Persia,  Armenia,  and  Geor- 
gia, and  by  crossing  "  the  frosty  Cau- 
casus." But  this  would  be  found  a 
very  different  aflPair  from  acting  in  a 
congenial  tropical  climate,  as  in  Egypt 
or  at  the  Mauritius  ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  superior  hardihood  and  physi- 
cal energy  of  the  natives  of  a  cold 
climate,  with  which  they  would  have 
to  contend  after  a  long  and  toilsome 
inarch.  The  Sepoy,  it  is  well  known, 
will  rather  perish  than  taste  animal 
food  ;  but  how,  in  the  long  and  pe- 
rilous march  we  have  supposed,  rice 
could  be  supplied  to  a  large  and 
powerful'*  army,  we  profess  our- 
selves utterly  unable  to  conjecture. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  it  would 
be  found  impossible  to  transport  a 
Sepoy  army  by  sea  to  any  part  of  the 
Russian  dominions ;  and  as  we  be- 
lieve it  equally  impossible  to  assail 
them  by  land,  we  do  not  very  clearly 


see  how  the  Czar  can  be  held  in 
check  by  our  fine  and  admirably- ap- 
pointed, Indian  Army.  The  argu- 
ments to  which  we  now  do  nothing 
more  than  allude  will,  we  conceive, 
apply  equally  to  the  case  of  every 
other  European  Power,  as  well  as  to 
Russia.  Our  Indian  Army  is  formid- 
able, not  for  aggression,  but  defence. 

For  this  reason,  we  agree  cordially 
with  the  second  part  of  the  Noble 
Marquess's  speculation,  that  our  In- 
dian Empire  has  nothing  to  dread 
from  external  invasion,  till  foreign 
nations  succeed  in  exciting  a  general 
sentiment  in  the  Native  population, 
hostile  to  our  power  ;  and  while  the 
maxims  of  our  policy  continue  to  be 
founded  on  the  principles  of  true  wis* 
dom  and  justice,  such  an  occurrence 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  within 
the  limits  of  possibility.  While  we 
retain  the  empire  of  the  sea,  India 
cannot  be  assailed  except  through 
Persia  ;  and  the  only  power  that  is  at 
all  likely  to  march  an  invading  army 
through  that  country  is  Russia.  But 
before  the  Russians  can  reach  India, 
they  must  first  conquer  Persia,  their 
natural  enemy  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  would  remain  silent  spec- 
tators of  such  a  contest;  for,  when 
Persia  falls,  the  frontier  bulwark  of 
our  Indian  Empire  falls  along  with 
her.  Russia,  therefore,  can  never 
march  through  Persia,  to  attack  our 
possessions  in  the  East,  so  long  as 
Persia  continues  independent;  and 
even  if  it  were  conceivable  that  Per- 
sia should  be  so  blind  to  her  real  in- 
terest as  to  form  an  alliance  with  Rus- 
sia, in  such  a  cause,  the  soldiers  of 
the  North  of  Europe,  exhausted  by 
long  marches  and  manifold  priva- 
tions, and  melting  away  under  the 
ardours  of  a  scorching  sun,  would 
cross  the  Indus  to  encounter  one  of 
the  finest  armies  in  the  world,  upon 
its  own  soil,  supplied  with  all  the  ma- 
teriel and  munitions  of  war,  and  sup- 
ported by  fortresses,  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  and  a  friendly 
population.  Against  such  odds  no 
invader  could  long  make  head.  It  is 
well  known  that  Russian  cupidity  and 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  intelligence  has  been  received  that  Alexander 
is  no  more.  In  the  absence  of  distinct  information,  the  general  belief  is,  that 
he  has  experienced  the  same  fate  as  his  father  and  grandfather.  If  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture be  not  disturbed,  and  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  succeed,  as  there  19 
every  probability  he  will,  the  Greeks  may  yet  be  saved. 
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ambition  cast  many  a  longing  eye  to 
India  :  but  ages  will  revolve  before 
they  can  attain  a  footing  in  that 
country ;  and  when  they  do,  it  will 
more  likely  be  the  result  of  artifice 
than  force.  As  the  real  interests  of 
the  natives  are  more  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, they  will  be  better  govern- 
ed ;  as  the  government  improves, 
their  prosperity  will  increase ;  with 
their  advances  in  wealth  and  comfort 
will  spring  up  a  sentiment  of  attach- 
ment to  the  source  whence  their  bles- 
sings are  derived;  and  this  senti- 
ment infixed  in  minds  that  are  pro- 
verbially inaccessible  to  change,  will 
give  to  the  power  of  Britain  a  moral 
strength,  sufficient  to  defy  all  exter- 
nal aggression.  If  Britain  ever  lose 
the  Empire  of  India,  it  will  be  solely 
owing  to  her  own  tyranny  or  misrule. 

But  we  must  have  done.  Our 
opinion  of  this  statesman-like  Sum- 
mary" has  been  already  expressed. 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the 
shameful  return  which  its  illustrious 
author  has  met  with,  as  a  recompence 
for  the  rare  wisdom,  talent,  and  in- 
tegrity, with  which  he  administered 
one  of  the  most  important  trusts  that 
can  be  reposed  in  a  human  being. 
We  have  waded  through  nearly  all 
the  voluminous  documents  laid  be- 
fore the  Court'  of  Directors,  on  the 
subject  of  the  money  transactions 
between  the  Nizam  and  the  Banking 
House  of  W.  Palmer  and  Company  ; 
and  we  can  with  perfect  truth  and 
unbounded  confidence  declare,  that 
the  bare  attempt  to  attach  blame 
to  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  in  re- 
gard to  them,  involves  not  only  the 
basest  ingratitude,  but  also  the  foul- 
est calumny.  Without  the  pecu- 
niary accommodation  afforded  by  the 
House  of  W.  Palmer  and  Co.  the 
Nizam's  troops  could  not  have  march- 


ed ;  and  it  is  proved  by  evidence, 
as  powerful  and  conclusive  as  it  is 
possible  to'  imagine,  that  this  accom- 
modation was  procured  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  from  W.  Palmer  and  Co. 
than  it  could  have  been  obtained  from 
any  of  the  Native  Bankers.  More- 
over, had  the  Nizam's  16,000  men 
not  advanced  at  the  appointed  time, 
the  success  of  those  magnificent  plans, 
formed  for  crushing  a  formidable 
and  extensive  confederacy,  would 
have  been  compromised,  and  India, 
at  this  moment,  instead  of  enjoying 
undisturbed  tranquillity  under  the 
unquestioned  supremacy  of  Great 
Britain,  might  have  been  a  prey  to 
all  the  ravages  of  war ; — if  indeed  we 
had  been  able,  to  maintain  so  long 
and  so  dreadful  a  struggle.  It  is 
well  known,  that,  in  military  calcu- 
lations, which  necessarily  embrace 
every  element  of  force,  the  paraly- 
sing so  powerful  an  arm  would  of 
itself  have  been  sufficient  to  over- 
turn the  ablest  combinations,  and  to 
entail  defeat  and  disaster.  We  are 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  hu- 
man motive  could  have^stirred  up 
this  discussion,  so  honourable  to  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings — so  disgrace- 
ful to  those  who  attempted,  by  means 
of  it,  to  cast  reproach  upon  a  great 
and  spotless  name.  Confusion  to  the 
envious  spirits  of  those  men,  who 
would  track  the  paths  of  glory,  for 
the  base  and  pitiful  object  of  obscu- 
ring a  little  of  its  brightness,  and 
howl  out  their  Fescennine  ribaldries 
in  the  wake  of  the  triumphal  car,  as 
it  ascends  the  capitol.  If  a  slender 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  now  go* 
verns  India  with  only  one  war  on 
his  hands,  it  is  because  the  Marquess 
of  Hastings  was  his  predecessor.  The 
Public  will  do  justice  to  both ;  or 
rather  they  have  already  done  it. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  MY  PORTFOLIO. 

Florence — Journey  to  Rome. 
No.  IV. 


Accident  causing  us  to  retrace 
our  steps  from  Leghorn  to  Florence, 
we  again  lingered  a  few  days  in  this 
most  agreeable  city.  Having  devo- 
ted our  time,  while  formerly  here, 
chiefly  to  those  works  of  art  which 
the  town  contains,  we  now  found 


leisure  to  extend  our  researches  to  the 
vicinity  ;  and  the  weather  continuing 
mild  and  beautiful,  we  made  several 
pleasing  excursions  to  Fiesole,  Val- 
lombrosa,  and  other  attractive  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood.  But  all  these 
places  of   notoriety  .  having  been 
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again  and  again  described,  1  shall  not 
tax  the  patience  of  my  readers  with 
the  repetition  of  a  thrice-told  tale. 
It  accords  with  my  object  rather  to 
notice  those  things  which  have  not 
much  occupied  the  pens  of  others, 
than  to  add  to  the  list  of  eternal  pro- 
sers  on  subjects  already  worn  thread- 
bare. Yet  on  the  great  points  of 
attraction  for  which  Italy  is  famous, 
her  glorious  masterpieces  of  art,  no 
pen  can  be  still ;  and  it  is  after  set- 
ting these  apart,  as  the  enduring 
materials  of  every  age,  for  delineation 
and  praise,  that  there  remains  ample 
ground  for  the  selection  of  topics  nei- 
ther trite  nor  devoid  of  interest. 

We  at  length  obtained  admission 
into  the  Pallazzo  Pitti ;  finding  our 
second  visit  to  Florence  more  fortu- 
nate, in  this  respect,  than  our  former 
one  had  been,  as  we  had  repeatedly 
before  been  denied  access  to  this 
building.    An  expected  visit  from  a 
Neapolitan  Prince  had  baulked  our 
expectations  formerly ;  but  the  prince- 
ly visit  being  postponed,  we  found 
it  no  longer  incumbent  on  us  to  post- 
pone becoming  acquainted  with  the 
finest  collection  of  pictures  in  Flo- 
rence, and  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.    Of  this  collection  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  published  account 
exists  ;  yet  every  traveller  who  has 
visited  this  city  is  loud  in  praise  of 
it  generally.    The  elegant  author  of 
Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
1  is  contented  with  observing,  "  This 
«  palace  contains  one  of  the  finest  col- 
!  lections  of  paintings  that  Italy  can 
!  boast  of,  but  we  had  no  leisure  to 
!  examine  them.'*    And  with  equal 
apparent  indifference  is  this  Grand- 
ducal  Gallery  passed  over  by  every 
i  tourist  whose  work  has  fallen  under 
my  observation.    I  am  sorry  I  dare 
not  take  upon  myself  to  supply  the 
defect.     On  subjects  of  painting, 
though  I  hazard  remarks,  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  distrust  my  judgment.  In- 
to this  noble  collection  of  paintings, 
therefore,  I  enter,  prepared  to  gaze 
;  much,  but  to  say  very  little. 
'     The  history  of  the  Pallazzo  Pitti  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  Roscoe; 
and  those  who  have  not  read  his  Lo- 
renzo would  do  well  to  do  so  in  their 
,  own  defence  ;  for  it  is  often  quoted 
'  upon  them  by  the  Florentines,  into 
whose  language  it  has  been  transla- 
'  ted,  and  by  whom  it  is  much  read 


and  admired.  This  edifice  was  built 
in  the  old  times  of  Tuscan  freedom 
and  prosperity,  by  a  citizen  of  Flo- 
rence ;  but  it  has  been  long  in  the 

Possession  of  the  reigning  family 
ere,  which  resides  in  it,  and  has  so 
enlarged  and  embellished  it,  that  it  is 
now  a  most  princely  habitation.  The 
exterior  is  composed  of  coarse  rustic 
work,  but  of  such  large  and  solid 
masses  of  stone,  that  its  vast  fa- 
9ade  looks  magnificent  as  a  whole. 
In  front,  extends  a  large  neglected 
area,  bearing  traces  of  having  been 
gravelled  in  some  past  century.  Be- 
hind are  the  gardens  of  the  Boboli,  the 
finest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Flo- 
rence, and  which  are  thrown  open 
twice  a- week  for  the  recreation  of  all 
promenaders.  These  extensive  and 
finely-situated  gardens  are  laid  out 
too  much  in  the  labyrinthine  style, 
and  contain  too  much  mason-work, 
and  work  of  gardeners'  shears,  to  be 
altogether  pleasing  to  an  English 
taste.  But  in  this  warm  climate 
cool  walks  are  agreeable,  though  their 
coolness  should  arise  from  the  shade 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  fan- 
tastically clipped  ;  and  terraces  well 
gravelled,  adorned  at  intervals  with 
statues,  and  terminating  in  fine  points 
of  view,  are  not  to  be  despised,  be- 
cause obtained  at  the  expense  of  the 
presence  of  bare  masons'- wall. 

The  inside  of  the  Pitti  Palace, 
however,  is  what  chiefly  claims  our 
admiration.  Sumptuous  decoration 
seems  to  be  employed  only  to  render 
it  a  fit  receptacle  for  a  noble  collec- 
tion of  pictures — a  collection  numer- 
ous, but  select — which  presents  abun- 
dant variety,  and  yet  does  not  fa- 
tigue, like  the  Gallery,  by  poor  or 
middling  performances.  The  most 
celebrated  piece  is  Raphael's  "  Ma- 
donna della  Seggiola ;"  but  indeed 
every  room  in  this  palace  arrests  the 
attention,  by  some  esteemed  work  of 
some  eminent  master.  I  could  write 
much  about  these  paintings ;  but  to 
me  it  appears,  that,  unless  a  picture 
contain  something  singular  in  the 
conception,  it  is  useless  to  describe 
or  criticise  it,  except  to  those  who 
have  seen  it.  A  head  of  Cleopatra, 
by  Guide,  appeared  inimitably  fine, 
and  almost  overcame  the  preference 
which,  in  female  heads,  I  had  given 
to  Carlo  Dolci's  Magdalene ;  but  in 
Guide's  figure,  the  person,  or  bust,  i$ 
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so  fat,  that,  to  give  unmixed  pleasure, 
the  picture  ought  to  be  decapitated, 
and  the  head  alone  preserved.  But 
in  running  over  ihy  recollections  of 
the  contents  of  this  Gallery,  1  find 
that  the  works  of  Andrea  del  Sarto 
occupied  most  of  my  attention,  made 
the  deepest  impression  on  me,  and 
afforded  me  most  pleasure.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  place  to  form  a  high 
idea  of  that  painter,  for  here  he  is 
seen  surrounded,  yet  certainly  not 
eclipsed,  by  all  the  greatest  masters. 
There  is  one  celebrated  statue  in  this 
palace,  and  that  is  a  modern  one — 
the  Venus  of  Canova,  the  avowed 
rival  of  the  Venus  de  Medici.  Of  this 
statue  of  Canova's  I  formerly  had 
occasion  to  speak,  while  engaged  in 
examining  the  Venus  of  the  Tribune, 
to  whom  she  must  be  admitted  to  be, 
on  the  whole,  inferior,  though,  un- 
questionably, an  exquisite  piece  of 
sculpture,  and  worthy  of  the  genius 
and  fame  of  Canova. 

Near  the  Pitti  Palace  is  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  It  is  an  Impe- 
rial and  Royal  Establishment,  and 
consists  of — 

1.  A  celebrated  assortment  of  ana- 
tomical models  in  wax,  of  which  I 
am  no  judge ;  though  any  one  may 
perceive,  that  a  world  of  pains  and 
exact  knowledge  must  have  been 
expended  upon  their  formation.  2.  A 
zoological  collection,  the  animals  in 
which,  above  the  size  of  a  dog,  are 
few,  and  in  bad  preservation  ;  but 
the  smaller  specimens,  such  as  those 
of  birds,  insects,  and  shells,  are  nu- 
merous, and  appear  to  be  well  exhi- 
bited for  study.  3.  A  botanical  col- 
lection. A  botanical  garden  is  seen 
under  the  windows,  and  1  took  for 
granted  that  a  hortus  siccus'*  is 
contained  in  an  extended  range  of 
drawers  within  the  building.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  systematic 
collection  of  seeds,  which  1  have  of- 
ten dcLiderated  in  other  museums, 
and  a  set  of  wax  models  of  succulent 
plants,  funguses,  fruits,  and  other 
such  vegetable  matters  as  cannot  be 
preserved.  And,  lastly,  this  estab- 
lishment contains  a  collection  of  mi- 
nerals, which  is  said  to  be  excellent, 
but  it  was  shut  up  during  our  stay, 
and  we  were  gravely  assured,  that 
only  the  commands  of  the  Sovereign 
were  waited  for,  in  order  to  its  be- 
ing rc-opcncd.    In  fact,  the  rcgu- 
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lation  of  public  exhibitions  forms 
much  of  the  business  of  the  Tuscan 
Government,  indeed,  I  may  add,  of 
most  of  the  continental  States.  By 
such  allurements,  the  attention  of 
the  people  is  seduced  from  politics, 
to  concerns  much  less  important  in 
themselves,  and  much  less  annoying 
to  their  rulers.  Hence  the  usually 
insipid  and  unmanly  conversation 
which  one  so  frequently  hears  abroad, 
where  the  tongues  of  men  are  train- 
ed to  abstain  from  political  discus- 
sion, and  to  busy  themselves  with 
subjects  of  pastime  and  amusement. 

Michael  Angelo  used  to  call  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  his 
spouse,  and  this  excited  in  me  a  cu- 
riosity to  see  it.  But  both  in  his 
own  works,  and  in  his  praises  of  the 
works  of  others,  Buonarotti  seems 
sometimes  to  have  displayed  more 
force  of  genius  than  soundness  of 
judgment.  I  could  cite  several  in- 
stances of  this;  and  among  those,  the 
church  in  question,  if  its  exterior  is 
to  be  taken  into  account.  The  front 
is  composed  of  marble,  but  it  is  very 
badly  shaped,  and  all  the  rest  of  it 
is  built  of  small  stones,  after  a  very 
beggarly  style  indeed.  The  inside, 
however,  as  a  whole,  is  exceedingly 
well,  and  the  great  altar  in  parti- 
cular is  grand.  The  paintings  con- 
tained in  this  church  are  more  than 
usually  numerous,  and  reputed  very^ 
good,  possessing,  at  least,  some  in- 
terest to  those  who  would  trace  the 
progress  of  the  art ;  for  almost  all  the 
old  Tuscan  painters,  and  many  of 
the  later  ones,  have  wrought  here. 
Here,  indeed,  Cimabue,  the  earliest 
of  them  all,  is  said  to  have  learnt 
the  art  from  Greeks  who  were  em- 
ployed to  embellish  the  church.  We 
saw  an  Inferno,  a  Purgatory,  and  a 
Paradise,  by  one  of  my  old  inventive 
friends  of  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa  ; 
but  1  deferred  the  search  after  con- 
ceits and  morals,  to  a  more  conve- 
nient season. 

But  if  I  am  to  occupy  myself  with 
the  churches  of  Florence,  I  ought 
not  to  forget  its  vaunted  cathedral, 
with  its  proud  octagonal  dome,  the 
"  predecessor  of  St.  Peter's."  This: 
Duomo  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  lar- 
gest, and  passes  for  one  of  the  fore<> 
most  cathedrals  in  Italy ;  but  1  can' 
honestly  say,  that  it  did  not  come  up' 
to  my  expectations,  nor  did  I  find  it! 
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either  curious  or  beautiful.  The 
bell- tower  is  certainly  magnificent, 
but  it  is  over-decorated ;  and  the 
baptistery  is  justly  celebrated  for  the 
infinite  sculptures  of  Ghiberti,  on  its 
famous  gates  of  bronze.    But  the 
whole  group  is  poor,  compared  with 
the  one  at  Pisa  ;  and  the  cathedral 
itself,  being  both  in  an  unfinished 
and  decaying  state,  seems  to  be  at 
once  immature  and  superannuated — 
a  hoary-headed  child,  or  a  centena- 
rian in  leading-strings.  The  first  was 
intended  to  be  so  very  magnificent, 
that  after  the  work  of  encrusting  it 
with  marble,  and  adorning  it  with 
statues,  had  been  considerably  ad- 
vanced, it  was  twice  stripped  naked 
to  the-brick  again,  to  be  re-commenced 
on  a  grander  scale.    The  last  time 
it  was  stripped,  part  of  it  was  never 
re-marbled  at  all,  so  that  now  it  is 
merely  daubed    with  plaster,  and 
;  some  paltry  and  decayed  painting, 
i  The  effect  is  very  bad  where  this 
front  is  presented,  after  examining 
the  other  wall  all  clothed'in  polished 
marbles.    Even  these,  however,  are 
:in  very  doubtful  taste.    There  is  a 
motley  mixture  of  black,  white,  and 
yellow  marble,  distributed  over  them, 
jlike  the  colours  upon  a  chequered 
I  calico.    On  the  shaded  side,  or  in 
igloomy  weather,    the  darker  tints 
[predominate,  and  the  cathedral  ap- 
pears to  be  in  second-mourning ;  but 
still  there  is  nothing  solemn.  And 
in  sunshine,   when  the  pattern  is 
[gayer,  still  there  is  nothing  beauti- 
!  ful ;  for  where  would  be  the  solevn- 
;  nity  or  the  beauty  of  a  pullicate  hand- 
kerchief as  large  as  a  cathedral? 
The  admired  dome  of  this  edifice  is 
covered  with    tarnished  red  tiles, 
which  demean  its  appearance.  Its 
vastness,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  ex- 
ecution, must  be  the  qualities  which 
recommend  it  to  architects.  The 
inside  of  the  cathedral,  like  the  out, 
is  not  remarkable  for  chasteness,  be- 
ing a  mixture  of  Grecian  and  Gothic. 
[The  interior,  however,  pleased  me 
more  than  the  outside.  The  concave 
pf  the  dome  is  vast  and  overwhelm- 
ing, and  the  statues  and  paintings, 
though  not  in  general  master-pieces, 
serve  equally  well  for  general  effect, 
i)eing  enougii  to  correct  the  poorness 
jf  naked  walls,  and  not  so  numer- 
>us  as  to  overload  or  render  them 
5audy. 
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Of  the  famous  church  of  San  Lo- 
renzo, the  outside  appears  not  merely 
naked,  but  flayed  ;  since  it  is  rough- 
ly built  of  small  brick-shaped  stones, 
with  projected  courses  and  rows  of 
holes,  for  supporting  and  fixing  the 
incrustation  of  marble,  which  should 
be  there,  but  which  was  never  com- 
menced. But  the  inside  makes  ample 
amends  for  the  meanness  of  the  ex- 
terior ;  and  in  particular  the  two 
Medicean  chapels,  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  church,  are  beautiful  in 
the  extreme. 

One  of  these  chapels  was  destined 
— indeed  both  of  them  were — to  be 
the  cemetery  of  the  race  of  Medici  ; 
but  the  race  is  long  extinct,  and  the 
tomb  may  not  be  finished  for  centu- 
ries to  come.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  pieces  of  work 
that  is  to  be  met  with  out  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Conceive  a  very 
large  and  lofty  chapel  incrusted  with 
alabaster,  jasper,  agate,  antique  por- 
phyry. Oriental  granite,  and  other 
hard  and  costly  stones  of  the  most 
perfect  polish,  and  every  corner  of 
which  is  occupied  by  monuments, 
enriched  by  real  gems  of  enormous 
price,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of 
the  best  masters.  Whether  it  be  ex- 
amined largely  or  minutely,  its  mag- 
nificence is  quite  singular ;  and  if  the 
upper  half  were  finished,  as  the  un- 
der is,  and  the  wall  between  the  cha- 
pel and  the  church  thrown  down,  as 
is  intended,  one  may  securely  assert 
that  these  dead  Medici  will  be  most 
splendidly  accommodated. 

The  other,  and  older  chapel,  has 
none  of  this  sort  of  magnificence, 
but  it  contains  riches  of  a  better 
kind — several  statues  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.  On  two  of  its  opposite  walls 
are  two  corresponding  monuments  of 
two  Medicean  Princes.  One  is  of 
Giuliano,  the  brother  of  Leo  X.  His 
statue  stands  aloft,  and  at  its  feet 
recline  Night  and  Day — the  one,  a 
figure  in  the  deepest  sleep,  the  other 
so  unfinished,  that  its  expression  is 
obscure.  The  other  statue  is  of  Lo- 
renzo, which  also  tops  the  monu- 
ment, having  at  its  feet  Morning 
and  Evening — the  former,  a  figure 
just  awakening,  but  really  very 
drowsily ;  the  latter  falling  asleep, 
but  also  quite  unfinished,  and  to  me 
almost  unintelligible.  Unfinished 
statues  are  certainly  not  fair  subjects 
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of  criticism ;  but  these  allegorical 
figures  are  indicative  of  daring  and 
original  conception  in  the  artist  who 
moulded  them  ;  and  they  may  be 
ranked,  notwithstanding  their  imper- 
fect state,  among  the  masterpieces 
of  Buonarotti.  They  all,  indeed, 
pass  for  masterpieces ;  btit  that 
which  is  generally  preferred  is  the 
statue  of  Lorenzo.  It  expresses  the 
most  profound  and  gloomy  medita- 
tion, and  has  been  happily  named 
the  Thought  of  Michael  Angelo.  I 
am  sorry  to  be  again  obliged  to  de- 
stroy a  fine  illusion.  This  is  com- 
monly reputed  the  statue  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent,  meditating 
vengeance  for  his  brother,  who  fell 
under  the  daggers  of  the  Pazzi ;  and 
great  currency  and  authority  have 
been  given  to  this  error,  by  the  au- 
thoress of  Corrinne.  But,  in  truth, 
it  is  another  Lorenzo,  either  the  ne- 
phew or  the  grandson  of  the  Magni- 
ficent, and  who  attained  the  Duke- 
dom of  Urbino.  To  return  to  the 
allegorical  figures  ;  they  are  fine  be- 
yond all  doubt ;  but  the  less  1  find 
myself  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
workmanship  of  a  statue,  the  more 
I  feel  difficulted  with  respect  to  its 
conception  and  meaning.  Now,  what 
had  Night  and  Day,  and  Morning 
and  Evening,  to  do  at  the  feet  of 
these  Princes?  or  why  should  a 
sleeping  female  be  an  image  of  Night, 
more  than  a  female  not  asleep  is  an 
image  of  Day  ?  Artists  should  abide 
by  the  plain  truth,  and  be  as  sparing 
as  possible  of  allegories.  The  only  af- 
fecting one  I  remember  is  Roubillac's 
Death,  in  Lady  Nightingale's  tomb. 

We  did  not  omit  paying  our  re- 
spects to  the  church  of  Santa  Croce, 
the  receptacle  of  the  illustrious  dead. 
It  is  as  naked  without  as  that  of 
San  Lorenzo,  and  scarcely  so  well 
adorned  within  ;  yet  the  interior  is 
handsome,  and,  at  any  rate,  free  of 
the  common  vice  of  over-decoration. 
Many  of  the  paintings  are  good,  and 
the  names  of  respectable  masters  are 
annexed  to  them,  in  that  most  au- 
thoritative of  all  books,  the  Guida 
della  citta  di  Firenze."  But  unfor- 
tunately these  paintings  are  all  altar- 
pieces,  and  there  is  such  a  sameness 
in  the  subject  of  these  pieces,  that  I 
uniformly  find  them  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable."  The  monuments, 
however,  are   what  chiefly  attract 
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strangers  to  this  church,  Madame 
de  Stael  says,  it  contains  the  most 
brilliant  assembly  of  dead  in  Europe ; 
and  though  my  patriotism  would  in- 
cline me  to  put  Poets'  Corner  in  com- 
petition with  it,  the  names  of  Michael 
Angelo,  of  Machiavelli,  of  Galileo, 
and  of  Alfieri,  are  certainly  very 
great.  At  all  events,  abstracting 
from  the  names,  the  monuments 
here  are  incomparably  superior,  con- 
sidered as  specimens  of  sculpture. 
The  latest  of  them,  in  the  language 
of  our  Cicerone,  is  that  of  the  Ita- 
lian Sophocles,  and  executed  by  the 
Phidias  of  our  age ;  which,  being 
interpreted,  means,  that  the  old 
Countess  of  Albany,  wishing  to  have 
a  public  memorial  of  hdr  connection 
with  Alfieri,  employed  Canova  to 
erect  in  this  church  a  fine  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  and  inscribed 
as  much  upon  it,  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  her  husband  and  of  con- 
nubial fidelity.  I  shall  add  another 
church  to  my  catalogue,  and  I  care 
not  whether  it  be  the  last  1  peep  into 
till  I  arrive  in  Rome ;  for  I  now 
know  so  well  what  the  traveller  has 
to  expect  in  these  edifices,  that  I 
enter  without  curiosity,  and  exa- 
mine without  interest.  The  church 
of  San  Marco  has  just  the  same  altars 
and  altar-pieces,  the  same  chapels 
and  monuments,  as  alt  the  rest.  It 
is,  however,  much  neater,  and  more 
complete  and  consistent,  both  in 
outward  and  internal  construction 
and  decoration,  than  any  other  of 
those  I  have  mentioned.  The  inte- 
rior is,  indeed,  remarkably  rich  and 
beautiful,  though  the  smallness  of 
its  size,  and  the  absence  of  side  aisles, 
detract  from  its  grandeur.  Of  the 
altar-pieces,  one  represents  the  Trans- 
figuration ;  it  is  by  Paggi,  which  is  no 
great  name  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  so 
excellent,  that  I  resolved  to  carry  the 
idea  of  the  painting  to  Rome,  and 
compare  it  with  Raphael's  great 
masterpiece  on  the  same  subject. 
Of  the  chapels  abstaining  from  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  Medici, 
two  are  most  sumptuous,  being  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  marbles,  and 
adorned  with  exquisite  paintings 
and  well-sculptured  statues.  Of  the 
monuments  in  this  church  two 
claimed  our  regard  ;  not  as  works  of 
taste,  but  as  memorials  of  two  of  the 
wortliics  who  revived  letters— -Poli- 
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tian  and  Pico  of  Mirandola.  Wc 
read  the  weli-kru)wn  hyperbolical 
epitaph  of  the  latter,  thanking  our 
stars  we  were  not  quite  so  ignorant 
as  Kotzebue,  who  declared,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  this  panegyric, 
he  had  never  before  heard  the  name 
of  the  worthy  commemorated.  Of 
all  travellers  in  Italy,  Kotzebue,  in- 
dubitably, was  the  worst  qualified, 
and  the  most  conceited. 

There  is  an  academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts  in  Florence,  which  occupied  us 
a  day  in  examining,  but  a  very  short 
account  of  it  will  suffice.  It  has  few 
original  performances  of  merit ;  and 
though  the  collection  of  casts  from 
the  antique  be  very  numerous,  and 
very  important  to  the  student,  they 
are  not  so  interesting  to  visitors  who 
have  either  seen,  or  expect  to  see,  the 
originals  themselves. 

We  walked  through  the  School 
of  Design,  where  the  Students  were 
drawing  from  casts.  They  seemed, 
from  their  dress,  to  belong  chiefly  to 
the  inferior  ranks  of  society.  They 
were  numerous,  and  promised  no 
scarcity  of  artists  in  this  city.  This, 
indeed,  ig  the  necessary  effect  of  an 
Academy  where  the  expenses  of  the 
students  are  defrayed  by  Government, 
and  pensions  assigned  to  merit,  suf- 
ficient for  subsistence  till  skill  and 
reputation  are  acquired.  But  whe- 
ther this  be  the  way  to  breed  accom- 
plished and  liberal-minded  artists, 
and  to  elevate  the  profession,  has 
been  justly  doubted ;  and  this 
doubt,  it  is  believed,  has  been  hi- 
therto the  ground  on  which  our  Go- 
vernment has  delayed  the  institution 
of  an  English  Academy  at  Rome, 
.  whilst  almost  every  continental  State, 
of  any  consequence,  has  had  such  an 
establishment  long  since  founded  for 
the  advancement  of  its  own  artists. 
We  were  admitted  into  the  Studio  of 
the  Director  of  the  Academy,  the 
Painter  Benvenuti,  and  saw  several 
large  pictures  of  his  execution,  par- 
ticularly a  Count  Ugolino,  which  ap- 
peared to  me  better  than  the  best 
productions  of  West,  or  any  other  of 
our  living  historical  painters. 

The  highest  part  of  the  building 
occupied  by  the  Academy  is  appro- 
priated to  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Manufactory  inHardstone,  ox  Pietra^ 
dura.  Here  we  saw  a  trade  carried 
on,  said  to  have  been  established  by 
voi.r  xviir. 
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Lorenzo  the  Magnificent— cherished 
by  the  successive  Medicean  princes — 
vaunted  by  the  Tuscans  as  peculiar 
to  Florence — and  very  trifling  and 
unimportant  after  all.  It  is  the 
making  of  inlaid  tables,  vases,  snuff- 
boxes, and  so  forth,  out  of  jasper, 
agate,  chalcedony,  lapis-Iazuli,  and 
all  sorts  of  hard  and  costly  minerals. 
A  coloured  design  is  first  prepared 
on  canvass  :  small  portions  of  it  are 
assigned,  with  the  proper  materials, 
to  the  several  workmen :  these  cut 
up  their  materials  into  very  minute 
portions,  and  adapt  them  mosaically 
to  each  other.  After  weeks  or  months, 
the  several  portions  are  called  in  and 
put  together,  and  the  whole  is  sold 
at  an  enormous  yet  Inadequate  price. 
Mosaics  equally  beautiful  are  made 
much  cheaper  at  Rome;  but  they 
are  of  paste,  and  will  perhaps  be  worn 
out  before  Doomsday. 

Occupied  in  the  agreeable  pursuit 
of  daily  novelties,  day  after  day  slipt 
insensibly  past,  and  still  our  party- 
talked  not  of  moving  from  Florence, 
till  the  hourly  departure  of  family 
after  family  reminded  us  that  the 
tide  of  emigration  to  the  south  had 
now  begun  to  flow,  and  that  it  was 
our  part  to  set  ourselves  in  motion 
along  with  it.    There  is  a  fashion 
in  travelling  as  in  every  thing  else. 
In  Italy  it  would  be  quite  Gothic, 
quite  ultramontane,  not  to  join  in 
those  periodical  movements,  which 
travellers  in  that  country  make  at 
certain  stated  seasons;  and,  after  all, 
we  are  generally  safe  in  following  the 
mass,  if  circumstanced  similarly  with 
ourselves.  By  this  means  we  at  least 
avoid  those  shafts   which  ridicule 
aims  at  eccentricity,  and  generally 
we  are  spared  the  trouble  of  assigning 
a  motive  for  our  conduct — no  unim- 
portant object  to  those  who  are  of  an 
indolent  turn  of  mind.    Besides,  it 
will  be  found,  that  practices  which 
are  common  have  generally  some- 
thing to  recommend  them  to  the  fa- 
vour and  adoption  of  the  public.  In 
reality,  the  stated  routes,  and  perio- 
dical seasons  of  travelling  in  Italy, 
have  been  selected  with  care  ;  and  it 
will  be  found,  that  whoever  follows 
the  itinerant  mob,  will  at  the  end  of 
his  journey  have  accomplished  the 
usual  circle  of  sights  within  as  short 
a  period  as  possible.    Accurate  en- 
quiry having  satisfied   us  on  the 
D 
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point,  we  resolved  to  put  ourselves 
in  raotion  with  the  mass,  that  we 
might  witness  the  splendid  ceremo- 
nies and  spectacles  of  which  Rome 
is  the  theatre  at  the  Christmas  sea- 
sons, and  afterwards  dispose  of  our- 
selves for  the  future,  a&  chance  or 
fashion  might  direct. 

But  if  in  some  respects  we  derive 
advantage  by  mingling  with  the  herd, 
in  others  we  are  exposed  to  incon- 
venience ;  and  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, we  had  not  travelled  far  before 
we  became  aware  of  this.    The  flux 
of  English  toward  Rome  was  so 
great,  that  much  difficulty  prevailed 
in  obtaining  relays  of  horses ;  and 
the  disagreeables  to  which  we  were 
exposed,   in  the  ill-appointed  and 
crowded  inns  on  the  road,  were  nu- 
merous and  irritating.    In  spite  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  horses, 
nothing  could  induce  the  postmasters 
to  forward  travellers  with  fewer  than 
the  regulated  number,  though  in 
many  cases  the  one  half  could  have 
been  amply  sufficient.    By  the  post- 
ing laws,  postmasters  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  employ  mules  instead  of 
horses:  but  this  injunction  they  dis- 
obey whenever  they  can  with  impu- 
nity ;  though  in  more  cases  than  one 
their  disobedience  in  this  respect  had 
nearly  been  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.    To  give  one  instance 
which  befel  ourselves  : — The  post- 
master* at  Spoleto,  in  opposition  to 
our  remonstrances,  attached  no  less 
than  four  mules  to   the  carriage, 
these   animals  thus  equalling  the 
horses  in  number.    Between  Spo- 
leto and  Terni  the  traveller  has  to 
cross  the  Somma,  one  of  the  highest 
^  mountains  of  a  lateral  ridge  of  the 
Appennines  which  diverges  at  this 
place.    This  mountain  we  began  to 
ascend  soon  after  we  left  Spoleto. 
Our  mules  already  had  evinced  their 
restive  dispositions,  and  on  one  or 
two  occasions  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  discomposing  the  whole  attelage  ; 
but  the  postilions,  aware  that  their 
masters  were  wrong  in  forcing  these 
brutes  upon  us,  exerted  themselves 
to  keep  the  whole  train  in  order.  We 
had  not,  however,  proceeded  above  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  up  the  Somma, 
when  the  near  wheeler,  a  mule,  be- 
gan to  deport  himself  beyond  all 
bearing ;  and  his  natural  stubborn- 
ness at  last  appeared  to  terminate  in 
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afixed  resolution  to  push  back,  in- 
stead of  pulling  forward ;  and  having 
succeeded  in  throwing  the  other 
mules  and  horses  into  confusion,  a 
scene  of  great  disorder  succeeded. 
All  the  eight  animals  began  to  crowd 
higgledy  piggledy  together ;  and  if 
one  horse  pulled  forwarc^,  an  oppo- 
sing mule  was  sure  to  push  the  other 
way.    We  began  to  entertain  doubts 
of  the  carriage  receding  down  the 
hill,  a  descent  which  would  have 
been  highly  dangerous,  as  the  road 
in  some  places  is  terraced  out  of  the 
side  of  the  mountain  ;  and  were  not 
certainly  tranquillized  when  we  saw 
the  jeopardy  in  which  the  post-boys 
by  this  time  were.     The  mulish 
wheeler,  the  original  cause  of  our 
troubles,  was  mounted  by  an  old 
scoundrel,  whom,  long  before  reach- 
ing the  Somma,  we  had  endeavoured 
to  convince  that  his  best  policy  and 
our  best  comfortjwould  consist  in  de- 
taching the  obnoxious  animal.  But 
Giuseppe   was  of  too  impenetrable 
stuff  to  yield  to  the  entreaties.  We 
soon,  however,  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  him  heartily  punished  for 
his  obstinacy ;  for  the  animal  on 
which  he  rode,  galled  by  the  inces- 
sant application  of  his  spur  and 
whip,  became  at  length  quite  infu- 
riated, and  kicked  and  plunged  in 
the  most  violent  manner,  to  the  im- 
minent risk  of  his  rider.    At  this 
moment   the  parson   making  one 
spring  from  the  dicky,  seized  the 
crabbed  old  post-boy's  bridle,  and 
began  to  belabour  him  most  unmer- 
cifully with  his  parasol,  while  he 
rung  a  peal  of  Scotch  epithets  in  his 
ear,  even  exceeding  in  shrillness  the 
ejaculations  of  his  unfortunate  vic- 
tim, who,  feeling  himself  between 
two  fires,  redoubled  his  oaths  of 
Corpo  di  Baccho,  Madre  di  Christo, 
Sangue  di  Dio,  &:c.  giving  vent  to 
the  long  train  of  horrid  imprecations, 
which  fall  so   copiously  from  the 
blasphemous   lips   of  the  Italians 
when  enraged.    Poor  Giuseppe  was 
at  last  fairly  made  to  bite  the  dust, 
the  mule  and  the  parson  together 
proving  too  many  for  his  horseman- 
ship ;  with  considerable  difficulty  he 
was  extricated  from  the  feet  of  the 
unruly  animals,   himself,  when  he 
rose,  more  unruly  than  they.  All 
was  now  in  confusion.    Our  party 
stood  dispersed  in  groups  on  the 
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roatl,  spectators  of  the  uproar — the 
postilions  were  quarreling  among 
themselves,  and  criminating  and 
recriminating  each  other  with  vol- 
leys of  Italian  oaths  and  epithets — 
the  horses  and  mules  though  quieted, 
were  yet  bordering  on  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  seemed  ready  to  resume 
their  former  devilries.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  were  all  detached  from  the 
carriage ;  and  a  consultation  was 
held  with  respect  to  those  of  them 
which  should  proceed,  we  insisting 
that  all  the  mules  should  return,  and 
the  post-boys  appearing  determined 
that  they  should  again  be  yoked.  As 
the  previous  occurrences  gave  to  us 
the  better  part  of  the  argument, 
matters  were  ultimately  adjusted  to 
our  satisfaction,  and  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  fhe  surly  and  mor- 
tified Giuseppe,  and  another  posti- 
lion, left  in  charge  of  the  mules, 
while  v/e  rode  forward  with  the  hor- 
ses. No  other  accident  befel  us  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  stage. 

After  leaving  Florence,  we  jour- 
neyed for  some  time  over  a  face  of 
country,  rich,  beautiful,  and  variega- 
ted, along  the  celebrated  Val  d'Arno, 
of  classic  sound  to  English  ears — 
pondering  alternately  on  Florence, 
which  we  had  just  left,  and  Rome, 
which  we  were  about  to  see.  Nor 
did  we  forget  our  friend  Hannibal, 
and  his  companions  in  arms,  recalled 
to  mind,  as  they  were,  by  the  quan- 
tities of  elephants*  bones  which  are 
found  in  the  adjacencies  of  our  route, 
and  from  which  circumstance  the 
Italian  geologists  very  naturally  have 
concluded  that  Hannibal  must  here- 
abouts have  reposed  himself  for  a 
time,  before  engaging  his  foes  at 
Tlirasyraene.  Passing  on  our  road, 
the  three  celebrated  sanctuaries  of 
Vallombrosa,  Camaldoli,  and  Alver- 
iiia,  we  terminated  the  day's  journey 
«,'t  Arezzo.  This  is  the  ancient  Arc- 
tium, a  tolerably  >v ell-built  town, 
pleasantly  enough  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  gentle  eminence. .  It  is  re- 
markable as  the  birth-place  of  several 
names  of  some  celebrity  in  Italy, 
among  whom  is  Petrarch,  and  for 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  found  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. In  Arezzo  there  are  several 
excellent  paintings  by  Vasari,  and 
many  of  the  public  edifices  of  the 
town  were  designed  by  that  accom- 
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plished  artist.  What  attracted  my 
attention  most  was  a  cupola  painted 
in  one  of  the  churches  so  inimitably 
well,  and  so  thoroughly  deceptive, 
that  a  spectator,  on  first  entering  the 
church,  without  previous  instruc- 
tion, could  never  doubt  the  actual 
existence  of  a  real  cupola,  elevating 
itself  beyond  the  ceiling.  The  artist 
who  executed  this  most  delusive 
piece  of  painting  was  the  Jesuit  del 
Pozzo. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Arezzo,  we  roll- 
ed smoothly  along  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Valdichiana,  and  soon  were 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortona. 
Being  desirous  of  inspecting  this  an- 
cient city,  of  which  Livy,  and  other 
old  authors,  make  mention,  we  left 
the  carriage,  and  proceeded  to  climb 
the  acclivities  which  lead  to  it.  The 
day  was  favourable  to  our  excursion  ; 
the  dark  blue  sky  being  unsullied 
by  a  cloud,  and  the  radiance  of  the 
sun  diffusing  at  once  the  most  genial 
heat  and  light  penetrable  to  remote 
distances:  so  pure,  indeed,  was  the  at- 
mosphere, that  the  villages  and  towns, 
which  in  Italy  are  generally  built  on 
peaky  eminences,  were  as  distinctly 
visible  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  miles,  as  they  would  be  in 
Scotland  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three.    From  the  semicircular  plain 
adjoining   Cortona,   are  presented 
some  enchanting  views,  in  admiring 
which,  we  lingered  till  our  allotted 
time  for  examining  the  town  itself 
had  almost  expired.  In  this  aged  city 
the  antiquary  may  be  gratified  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of  Bacchus— 
as  indeed  what  ancient  town  ever 
wanted  a  fane  in  honour  of  the  jolly 
god  ? — with  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
suite  of  baths,  whose  walls  bear  am- 
ple traces  of  having  been  once  richly 
decorated  with  superb  mosaic  work, 
and  with  many  other  curious  and 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity. 
Cortona  is  also  famous  for  its  Etrus- 
can Academy,  founded  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  possessing  an  excellent 
library,  and  a  choice  collection  of 
Etrurian  antiquities.    The  principal 
church  contains  some  elegant  pic- 
tures, the  work  of  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
of  Pietro  Perugino,  the  master  of 
Raphael,  and  of  Andrea  del  Sarto, 
and  other  distinguished  artists.  To 
Andrea  del  Sarto-  1  have  already 
contributed  my  mite  of  praise,  foi 
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the  superior  appearance  of  his  works 
in  the  Palazzo  Pitti.  Several  private 
dwelling  -  houses  in  Cortona  have 
also  good  collections  of  paintings ; 
but  our  enthusiasm  for  the  art  was 
not  intense  enough  to  quell  the  strong 
desire  Svhich  we  all  felt  to  reach  the 
lake  of  Thrasymene,  in  -the  near 
neighbourhood   of  which  we  now 
knew  we  must  be.    After  taking  a 
last  colpo-d-'occliio  from  the  church 
of  the  Osservanti,  and  casting  a  ling- 
ering look   of  admiration  on  the 
valley  of  Chiana,  which  lay  extended 
beneath  us,  like  one  continued  gar- 
den, we  descended  the  hill,  and  soon 
found  ourselves  on  the  margin  of  the 
broad  and  beautiful  lake  of  Perugia. 
This  is  the  celebrated  lake  of  Thra- 
symene, of  which  every  student,  in 
his  young  days,  must  have  drawn  a 
vivid  picture  in  his  imagination.  I 
think  few  things  are  more  delightful 
than  to  compare  the  appearances  pre- 
sented on  beholding   real  objects, 
with  those  ideal  sketches  of  them 
which  the  fancy  may  have  previously 
pencilled  in  the  mind.    There  is  so 
much  pleasure  in  the  ascertainment 
of  fact/ and  the  exclusion  of  doubt — 
BO  much  contrast  and  novelty  in 
what  we  find  different  from  our  an- 
ticipations— and  so  much  pleasure  in 
the  discovery  of  what  resembles 
them,  that  the  mind  is  thrown  into 
a  very  pleasing  state  of  excitement 
and  association.    This  I  take  to  be 
the  chief  source  of  our  pleasure  in 
visiting  scenes  with   which,  from 
reading,  we  have  long  been  familiar 
in  idea.    Polybius  and  Livy  were 
now  in  requisition  ;  and  the  rela- 
tions of  these  authors  were  critically 
canvassed  on  the  spot.    The  armies 
on  both  sides  we  arranged  and  mar- 
shalled, in  point  of  local  position,  as 
unhesitatingly  as  if  we  had  been  spec- 
tators of  the  conflict.  A  small  plain, 
nearly  surrounded  by  rising  ground, 
araphitheatrically  formed,  and  hav- 
ing an  opening  toward  the  lake,  is 
pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  the  battle 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman 
Consul.    The  place,  to  this  day,  is 
called   Sanguinetto,   as  if  in  me- 
mory of  the  bloody  struggle  which 
dyed  its  soil.  But  some  antiquarians 
pretend  that  the  battle  was  fought  at 
a  little  (listancc  from  this  place,  near 
a  sinall  village  called  Ossaija,  where 
the  150,000  Romans;  slaughtered  by 
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Hannibal,  are  said  tohavebeen  buried, 
and  where  the  exhumation,  at  inter- 
vals, of  many  human  bones,  imparts 
a  verisimilitude  to  the  tradition.  We 
examined  the  localities  of  the  en- 
gagement with  considerable  care, 
in  reference  to  the  accounts  both  of 
Livy  and  Polybius.  After  much 
comparison  and  conjecture,  we  in- 
clined rather  to  follow  Polybius,  who 
also,  in  relation  to  the  celebrated 
passage  of  the  Alps,  appears  more 
deserving  of  credit  than  Livy.  Ab- 
stracting from  warlike  associations, 
the  plain  of  Sanguinetto  is  highly, 
picturesque.  We  had  much  plea- 
sure in  strolling  over  it,  in  ascending 
the  various  eminences  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  and  in  gazing  from  them, 
on  the  placid  waters  of  the  dark  blue 
lake  which  lay  far  expanded  below. 

In  this  neighbourhood  we  passed 
the  boundary  which  ushered  us  into, 
the  states  of  the  Church.  Here  we 
left  Etruria — a  country  which,  in 
former  times,  was  far  advanced  in 
civilization,  while  Rome,  the  des- 
tined mistress  of  the  world,  had  not 
yet  a  name,  and  was  little  better 
than  the  receptacle  of  a  scanty  band 
of  barbarians.  But  of  all  the  splen- 
did monuments  of  which  we  know 
Etruria  once  could  boast,  suck,  are 
the  perishing  materials  of  human 
art,  and  such  is  the  overwhelming 
destruction  of  time,  that  almost  every 
trace  ha^  disappeared  of  the  early 
ages  of  the  singular  and  polished 
Etruscans : — 

 names  I  view'd, 

The  greater  part  by  hostile  time  subdued  ; 
Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages 
past, 

And  poets  once  had  promised  they  should 
last." 

Enough,  however,  remains  of  the 
vestiges  of  their  sculpture,  their 
painting,  and  their  architecture,  to 
attest  their  attainment  of  no  mean 
pitch  of  refinement.  Yet  these  af- 
ford but  scanty  and  glimmering 
lights  in  the  general  mass  of  obscu- 
rity which  attends  our  researches 
into  this  once-polished  people. 

After  skirting  the  lake  for  some 
miles,  the  road  ascended,  insinuating 
itself  into  the  mountains,  and  we 
soon  became  embosomed  in  scenery 
of  a  bold  and  romantic  character. 
Being  tired  of  our  morning's  excur- 
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sions,  we  were  glad  to  arrive  without 
further  adventure  at  Perugia,  a  city 
containing  edifices  of  some  elegance, 
and  whose  churclies  abound  with 
the  prinihk  of  llaphael,  and  the 
works  of  his  stiff-pencilled  master, 
Perugino.  In  passing  along  the  road, 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  pea- 
sants frequently  caught  our  atten- 
tion. That  of  the  women  v/as  chaste 
and  elegant,  while  the  men  threw 
their  cloaks  around  them  with  a  dis- 
position of  the  drapery  so  truly 
graceful,  that  artists  here  might  have 
a  succession  of  studies  from  morning 
to  night.  Whether  the  natural  turn 
to  elegance  and  grace,  which  so 
much  characterises  all  ranks  in  Italy, 
be  the  effect  of  those  beautiful  mo- 
dels which  art  every  where  presents, 
is  uncertain ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think,  that  in  this  respect  no  mean 
influence  is  exerted  by  these,  on  a 
certain  class  of  the  people,  whose  at- 
titudes and  deportment  are  again 
copied  by  the  inferior  grades,  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  principle  of  imi- 
tation which  is  so  natural  to  man. 

Continuing  our  journey,  after 
leaving  Perugia,  we  saw  Assisium, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  and  visited,  in  passing,  the 
celebrated  church  of  Madonna  degli 
Angeli.  At  Foligno  we  tarried  not, 
an  uninteresting  town  of  uninterest- 
ing people,  but  hied  on  the  beaten 
route  till  we  arrived  at  Terni.  This 
is  a  moderately-sized  town,  built 
with  some  regard  to  regularity  and 
elegance,  and  containing  about  5000 
inhabitants.  Terni  is  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  Taci- 
tus, and  it  contains  some  remains  of 
antiquities,  attesting  its  superior 
grandeur  in  former  ages.  In  parti- 
cular,  in  the  Bishop's  garden,  traces 
are  visible  of  a  vast  amphitheatre 
with  subterraneous  compartments, 
and  in  the  church  of  S.  Salvadore 
are  extant  some  fragments  of  a 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  nothing  com- 
parable, in  grandeur,  to  those  avanzi 
of  a  similar  temple,  which  are  exhi- 
bited at  Rome,  but  still  of  consider- 
able beauty  and  interest.  Extensive 
remains  of  baths  are  also  to  be  seen 
in  the  villa  of  the  Spada  family. 
But  the  chief  object  of  attraction  at 
Terni  is  the  neighbouring  Cascola 
della  MarmorCy  a  cataract  formed  by 
the  fall  of  the  Velino  into  the  Nero, 
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two  rivers  in  the  vicinity,  from  a 
height  of  no  less  than  1063  Roman, 
feet.  The  water  of  the  Velino  is 
conducted  by  an  artificial  cut  to  the 
top  of  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  dis- 
charges itself  with  one  tremendous 
and  apparently  unbroken  dash,  into 
the  foaming  and  misty  abyss  below. 
I  forget  what  painter  it  was  who, 
on  first  beholding  this  cataract,  ex- 
claimed. Well  done,  water,  by 
G — 1"  Softening  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression, we  thoroughly  enter  into 
theenthusiasticfeeling  which  prompt- 
ed the  exclamation.  Nothing  can  be 
more  sublimely  conceived  than  the 
lines  of  Lord  Byron,  produced  while 
gazing  on  this  turbulent  and  excit- 
ing scene — nothing  more  elegantly 
expressed  than  the  analogy  he  draws 
between  a  point  of  moral  and  ma- 
terial existence,  which  occurred  to 
him  while  contemplating  this  boiling 
abyss. 

Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene, 
Love  watching  Madness,  with  unalterable 
mien. 

This  waterfall  is  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  noble  in  Europe,  and,  in 
addition  to  its  intrinsic  grandeur,  it 
boasts  of  a  wide  range  of  accessory 
objects,  which  add  much  to  its  subr 
limity— all  moulded  in  the  purest 
harmony  with  eacli  other,  and  com- 
bining to  present  to  the  spectator 
an  unbroken  picture  of  bold  and  ro- 
mantic scenery.  We  spent,  in  this 
delightful  spot,  the  greater  part  of 
the  day,  examining  the  fall  from 
various  points  of  sight,  every  one 
revealing  some  new  attraction,  and 
seeming  to  heigliten  the  grandeur  of 
the  general  effect. 

On  departing  from  Terni,  we 
moved  on  our  course  through  the 
valley  of  that  name ;  a  highly  pic- 
turesque country,  and  esteemed  by 
the  Romans  for  its  richness  and  fer- 
tility. Soon  after  passing  Otricoli, 
the  ancient  Ofriculwniy  we  crossed, 
for  the  first  time,  the  yellow  Tiber, 
by  means  of  a  tolerably  handsome 
bridge  of  three  spacious  arches.  The 
construction  of  this  bridge  is  attri- 
buted to  Augustus,  but  1  suspect  it 
is  beholden  for  its  present  existence 
to  Pope  Sextus  VI.  I  tried  to  ana- 
lyse my  feelings,  on  beholding  for 
the  first  time  this  nmch- tamed 
river,  but  I  found  them  so  miser- 
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ably  deficient  and  valueless,  that  1 
hushed  them  to  sleep  again  as  quick- 
ly as  I  could.  Indeed  1  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  experienced  any  thing 
like  emotion  at  all,  and  I  tried  to 
account  for  my  unclassical  apathy, 
by  flattering  myself  that  my  intro- 
duction to  this  celebrated  stream 
was  at  a  place  inauspicious  to  the 
excitement  of  emotion ;  and  that 
had  I  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
my  first  glimpse  of  it  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  city,  at  the  pons  MilviuSy  or  at 
any  other,  spot  consecrated  in  the 
pages  of  our  favourite  authors,  I 
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could  not  have  failed    to  behave 
more  classically.    As  it  was,  I  first 
saw  the  river  at  a  place  with  which 
no  record  had  familiarised  my  imagi-  , 
nation.    No  train  of  excitement  or 
association  was  roused ;  and  after 
gazing,  not  without  some  interest,  I  | 
confess,  on  a  stream  of  a  muddy  | 
complexion,  and  about  as  broad  as 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  1  dropped  all 
thought  of  it  for  the  present,  and 
directed  my  attention  to  other  ob- 
jects, whose  presence,  as  we  moved 
on,  solicited  attention. 


THE  PILGRIMAGE  TO  ST.  GANGLQF. 

An  Anecdote  of  the  Olden  Time.— From  the  German. 


Bertha, the  niece  of  Count  Mein- 
hard  of  Hornstein,  while  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness,  had  vowed  an 
eight  days'  pilgrimage  to  St.  Gang- 
lof,  to  present  to  the  Virgin  a  new 
and  splendid  robe,  in  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  she  had  afforded  her. 
The  robe  was  prepared,  and  as  soon 
as  Bertha  found  her  strength  suffi- 
ciently restored,  she  set  out  on  her 
journey. 

Her  road  lay  by  the  side  of  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  Golden  Well, 
which  still  preserves  the  name.  As 
she  drew  near,  she  perceived  an  old 
woman,  much  bent  by  age  and  po- 
verty, seated  by  the  brink  of  the 
well.  Her  alms-bag  lay  beside  her, 
and  her  staff  was  clasped  in  her 
trembling  hands. 

Bertha  looked  upon  her  with  com- 
passion, and  was  about  to  give  her  an 
alms,  when  the  old  woman  lifted  up 
her  shaking  head,  and  addressed  her 
benefactress — Good  -  morrow,  fair 
lady ;  come  hither  and  do  me  a  ser- 
vice. 1  am  old  and  weak  \ — I  am 
thirsty,  but  I  cannot  stoop,  without 
danger,  to  the  well.  Fill  my  wooden 
cup  with  water,  from  this  clear 
spring." 

The  lady,  without  hesitation, 
filled  the  cup  with  water,  gave  it  to 
the  old  woman,  and  laid  an  alms  in 
her  lap.  The  old  woman  thanked 
her.  Bertha  continued  her  journey 
to  St.  Ganglof,  and  performed  her 
devotions  at  the  shrine.  AVhen  she 
returned  by  the  well,  the  old  woman 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen. 

The  next  day,  at  the  same  hour. 


she  again  set  out  on  her  pilgrimage, 
and  when  she  reached  the  spot,  the 
old  woman  was  again  seated  by  the 
well.  "  Fair  lady,"  said  she,  do 
me  a  service,  and  fill  my  wooden 
cup  with  water  from  the  well."  Ber- 
tha filled  the  cup,  placed  it  in  her 
withered  hand,  and  laid  her  alms  in 
her  lap.  She  continued  her  journey 
to  St.  Ganglof,  and  performed  her 
devotions. 

The  third  day  she  passed  by  the 
well,  and  again  found  the  old  wo- 
man seated  by  its  side.  She  accosted 
her  with  the  usual  request ;  the  lady, 
as  before,  filled  the  cup  ;  and  when 
she  returned,  the  old  woman  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

I'he  circumstance  appeared  to  her 
rather  singular,  and  on  her  return, 
she  told  the  story  to  the  Chaplain, 
and  asked  his  opinion.  The  Chap- 
lain thought  the  affair  rather  an  odd 
one.  My  daughter,"  said  he,  an- 
gels, it  is  said,  have  sometimes  ap- 
peared to  men  in  human  form.  Even 
the  holfy  Virgin  herself  has  some- 
times clothed  herself  in  the  garb  oi 
a  beggar,  and  has  richly  rewarded 
her  benefactors.  All  the  holy  manu- 
scripts and  legends  in  the  noble  li- 
brary of  the  Convent  of  St.  George 
are  quite  clear  as  to  the  fact.  Give 
yourself  no  uneasiness,  daughter. 
Continue  to  perform  the  command 
of  the  old  woman,  and  to  give  her 
alms  unasked  ;  they  will  be  repaid  to 
you  an  hundred  fold." 

Bertha.-— y[^y  I  not  address  her, 
and  ask  her  who  she  is,  and  what 
jihc  is  doing  at  the  well  ? 
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The  Chaplain, — When  you  have 
seven  times  filled  her  cup,  you  inay. 

The  lady  went  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  days,  to  St.  Ganglof,  as 
before.  She  found  the  old  woman 
regularly  at  her  wonted  seat,  filled 
her  cup,  and  gave  her  an  alms.  On 
the  seventh  day,  when  she  had  filled 
her  cup,  and  given  her  the  usual  do- 
nation, she  paused,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding on  her  journey. 

The  Old  Woman. — Why  do  you 
not  proceed,  as  usual,  to  your  devo- 
tions ? 

Bertha. — To-day  is  the  seventh 
day  of  my  pilgrimage.  To-morrow 
1  go  for  the  last  time  to  St.  Ganglof. 
Ere  I  go,  1  would  fain  learn  who 
you  are,  and  why  you  come  hither. 

Old  Woman. — I  am  but  a  poor 
woman,  who  came  hither  to  solicit 
alms  from  wayfaring  passengers. 

Bertha. — 1  never  find  you  here  Cn 
my  return. 

Old  Woman.^l  am  then  in  the 
town  *.  You  are  kind  and  compas- 
sionate, and  wlien  you  return  hither 
to-morrow,  I  will  shew  you  what 
you  will  be  pleased  to  see. 

The  lady  waited  for  the  morrow 
with  impatience.  It  came  at  last, 
and  she  hastened  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  old  woman  was  seat- 
ed, as  usual,  by  the  well.  She  filled 
the  cup,  placed  her  alms  in  her  lap, 
and  stood  waiting  for  the  old  woman 
to  address  her.  "  Proceed,"  said 
she,  to  St.  Ganglof.  When  you 
return  you  will  find  me  here,  and  I 
will  then  fulfil  my  promise."  Bertha 
went,  and  on  her  return  she  for  the 
first  time  found  the  old  woman  still 
seated  by  the  well. 

Old  Woman. — You  are  come  at 
length,  my  child. 

Bertha. — Fulfil  your  promise  then, 
and  show  me  what  I  am  to  see. 

Old  Woman. — And  what  would 
you  wish  to  see  ? 

Bertha. — In  truth  I  know  not. 

Old  Woman. — You  should  have 
thought  before.  Would  you  wish  to 
see  your  soul  ? 

Bertha. — My  soul !  Nay,  I  should 
have  no  wish  to  see  my  soul.  There 
are  many  things  a  young  maiden 
would  rather  see. 

Old  Woman. — Your  future  lover 
and  husband,  perhaps  ? 


Bertha. — Why,  yes.  But  remem- 
ber he  must  be  very  handsome. 

Old  Woman. — That  is  as  Heaven 
pleases.    But  you  shall  see  him. 

She  drew  forth  a  polished  plate 
from  her  basket,  and  held  it  before 
the  eyes  of  the  lady. 

Old  Woman. — Now,  are  you  satis- 
fied? 

Bertha — (shuddering ) — God  of 
Heaven  !  What  is  this  ! 

Old  Woman. — How,  what  have  you 
seen  ? 

Bertha. — A  monster — a  coal-black 
visage  with  red  eyes — horns  ! 

Old  Woman. — Horns  ! 

Bertha. — Wretch,  it  was  the  devil. 

Old  Woman —  ( calmly )  — So  I 
thought. 

Bertha. — Thou  art  a  witch,  an  old 
villainous  hag.  Wretch,  knowest 
thou  not  that  1  am  the  niece  of  Count 
Meinhard,  whose  word  can  send  thee 
in  an  instant  to  the  scaflPold. 

Old  Woman. — When  he  has  me  in 
his  power  he  may ;  not  sooner. 

Bertha. — Is  this  the  reward  of  my 
kindness  ? 

Old  Woman. — What  shall  be,  shall 
be. 

Bertha. — Thou  at  least  shalt  not 
escape  the  stake,  ungrateful  wretch. 

Old  Woman. — That  remains  to  be 
seen. 

Bertha  quitted  the  spot  with  rapi- 
dity, came  almost  breathless  to  her 
uncle,  and  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  Chaplain  clasped  his 
hands  together  in  terror.  The  Count 
sent  his  people  in  all  directions,  but 
the  old  woman  remained  undiscover- 
ed, and  consequently  unburned. 

The  Confessor  to  whom,  as  he  said 
himself,  the  safety  of  the  young 
lady's  soul  was  entrusted,  enjoined 
poor  Bertha  so  many  fasts  and  pen- 
ances, that  in  the  course  of  a  month 
she  was  as  pale  and  meagre  as  if  she 
had  taken  the  veil.  At  last  her  uncle 
found  it  necessary  to  interfere ;  the 
penances  were  shortened,  the  fasts 
omitted,  and  Bertha  regained  her 
beauty  and  loveliness.  By  degrees, 
the  story  faded  from  her  memory ; 
and  she  again  possessed  that  repose 
and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  had 
been  disturbed  by  this  mysterious 
incident. 
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The  young  Count  Otto,  of  Rasen- 
burg,  had  long  admired  the  fair  Ber- 
tha, and  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  discovering  to  her  the 
impression  she  had  made  on  his 
heart.  The  wished- for  opportunity 
soon^fter  occurred,  during  the  ban- 
quets given  by  Count  Poppo  Von 
Henneberg  on  his  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  Orlamunda. 

Count  Meinhard  and  his  niece, 
with  the  young  Count  Otto,  were  of 
the  party.  The  banquet  was  splen- 
did. Music  and  the  dance  prolonged 
the  pleasures  of  the  night;  and  in  one 
of  those  intervals,  which  every  one 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  matter 
knows  how  to  turn  to  account  in  a 
ball-room,  the  youthful  Count  had 
poured  into  the  ear  of  the  blushing 
maiden  his  tale  of  love. 

She  listened  with  a  downcast  look, 
and  answered,  like  a  well-bred  and 
obedient  maiden  of  those  days,  tbat 
he  must  first  obtain  her  uncle's  con- 
sent ;  for  that  a  young  lady  had  no 
power,  without  the  consent  of  her  pa- 
rents or  her  guardians,  to  contract  any 
engagement.  Otto  thought  the  answer 
quite  satisfactory,  and  determined, 
v^rithout  a  moment's  delay,  to  speak 
to  Count  Meinhard  on  the  subject. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the 
guests,  by  way  of  varying  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  evening,  had  asked,  and 
obtained  permission  to  perform  a 
masquerade.  The  ball  now  began  to 
fill  with  masks  of  the  strangest  and 
Inost  grotesque  appearance,  which 
nothing  but  the  wild  and  fanciful 
imaginations  of  that  period  could 
have  devised. 

Bertha  was  accosted  by  a  mask  in 
the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  whom  she  could 
not  discover,  and  who  continued  to 
annoy  her  with  bis  assiduities.  Weary 
of  this  persecution,  she  was  endea- 
vouring to  escape  from  him,  when, 
turning  round,  she  saw  before  her 
the  horrible  countenance  with  the 
red  eyes  and  frightful  claws  whicli 
had  appeared  to  her  in  the  magic 
glass  of  the  old  woman  of  the  well. 

She  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  sunk  on 
the  ground.  The  guests  crowded 
around  her,  and  she  was  gently  re- 
moved from  the  hall  to  her  chamber, 
where  she  slowly  recovered  her  sen- 
ses. The  Chaplain  and  her  maidens 
watched  by  her  couch  during  the 
night. 
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Next  morning  she  confided-  the 
cause  of  her  illness  to  her  uncle,  and 
a  solemn  consultation  immediately 
took  place.  No  one  had  seen  the 
dreadful  mask  which  occasioned  this 
disorder,  and  they  were  at  last  drawn 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole 
was  some  unnatural  delusion  of  the 
devil. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Monks  of  St.  George,  who,  after  ma*  ; 
ture  deliberation,  gave  it  as  their  j 
opinion,  That,  as  it  was  evident 
the  father  of  lies  had  formed  a  syste- 
matic plan  to  lay  hold  of  the  soul  of 
poor  Bertha,  the  only  v*^ay  in  which 
she  could  be  protected  against  a  re- 
petition of  his  visits  would  be  to 
shut  her  up  immediately  in  a  con- 
vent." 

Bertha  could  not  perceive  the 
soundness  of  this  conclusion,  for  the 
knowledge  she  already  had  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  conventual  life  was 
by  no  means  calculated  to  inspire  her 
with  the  wish  of  passing  the  days  of 
her  youth  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister;- 
and  Count  Meinhard  himself,  who 
had  no  children  of  his  own,  and  who 
had  always  looked  on  Bertha  as  a 
daughter,  would  not  hear  of  the  mea-i 
sure  at  that  tim.e.  He  determined 
to  wait,  and  to  see  what  should  hap- 
pen further,  before  consenting  to  de- 
vote his  beloved  niece  to  the  gloom 
of  a  convent.  In  this  resolution  he 
was  confirmed  by  Otto,  who  could 
scarcely  listen  with  patience  to  the 
proposal  ;  and  the  Monks,  finding 
their  advice  rejected,  gave  them  up 
as  very  heretic  and  incorrigible  cha- 
racters. 

Meinhard  and  his  niece  returned 
to  his  castle.  Thither  they  were 
followed  by  Otto,  who  now  made  his 
proposal  in  form,  and  w^as  accepted. 
But  Count  Meinhard  exacted  from 
him  ii  condition  that  he  should  wait 
with  patience  for  a  year.  This,  as 
every  one  knows,  was  a  very  moder- 
ate and  reasonable  adjournment,  ac- 
cording to  the  customs  of  the  olden 
time. 

Both  waited  with  impatience,  how- 
ever, chiding  the  slov^  movements  of 
the  revolving  year,  and  rejoicing 
when  the  returning  spring  brought 
nearer  the  period  of  their  union. 

The  marriage-day  was  fixed,  and 
four  weeks  only  were  now  wanting 


10  complete  their  happiness.  Count 
Meinhard  was  happy  because  he  saw 
all  around  him  so,  and  Otto  as  happy 
as  impatience  would  allow  him  to  be. 

He  slept  only  indifferently  well  at 
night;  but  one  night  in  particular 
he  was  more  restless  and  sleepless 
than  usual.  He  sprang  out  of  bed, 
and  bethought  himself,  almost  with- 
out knowing  why,  that,  midnight  as 
it  was,  he  could  cool  his  feverish  and 
nervous  irritation  by  a  turn  in  the 
castle  garden.  He  hastily  threw  on 
his  mantle,  put  his  sword  under  his 
arm,  cautiously  descended  the  small 
winding  staircase  of  the  tower  in 
which  he  slept,  or  rather  could  not 
sleep,  and  came  into  the  garden. 

The  night  was  calm  and  still.  The 
wind  scarcely  rustled  through  the 
boughs  of  the  old  fruit-trees  which 
bordered  the  walks.  The  moon  had 
gone  down,  but  the  faint  light  of  a 
summer  night  rendered  objects  vi- 
sible at  some  distance.  The  Count 
moved  slowly  down  the  centre  walk, 
enjoying  the  fresh  air  of  the  night, 
which  calmed  the  fever  of  his  nerves, 
and  restored  his  frame  to  tranquil- 
lity. At  length  something  like  the 
murmur  of  distant  voices  struck  on 
his  ear.  He  was  now  approaching 
the  back-door  of  the  garden,  and  as 
he  paused  and  listened,  he  heard 
still  more  distinctly  the  sound  of 
voices,  as  in  conversation.  With  slow 
and  cautious  steps  he  drew  near,  and 
perceived,  through  the  dim  light,  a 
figure  standing  in  the  door-way,  who 
seemed  to  be  addressing  some  one 
without  the  garden.  The  voices 
were  those  of  men. 

"  You  delay  too  long,"  said  the 
person  on  the  outside. 
:  Not  at  all/'  replied  the  figure 
who  stood  within  ;  "  matters  are  not 
to  be  managed  so  easily  as  you 
think." 

Of  what  avail  are  yovr  plans  } 
They  never  will  bring  matters  to  a 
conclusion.  Count  Meinhard  will 
make  his  niece  his  heiress,  and  we 
are  sent  empty  away.  Were  she 
once  only  fairly  immured  in  a  clois- 
ter, his  estates  could  not  escape  us. 
We  should  then  have  terrified  him 
in  the  hour  of  death  with  fearful 
pictures  of  hell-fire,  promised  him  a 
free  passage  to  heaven,  by  putting 
on  the  cowl  and  the  robe  of  the 
monk,  and  his  vast  possessions  would 
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have  become  the  property  of  the 
Convent,  as  his  spiritual  administra- 
tor. But  you  delay, — and  delay  for 
ever, — and  in  the  meantime  Otto  car- 
ries off  the  maiden  and  the  estates." 

Slow  but  sure,  is  our  system." 

Delay  will  never  do  here.  The 
marriage  is  close  at  hand,  and  then 
what  becomes  of  your  security  }" 

But  let  me  speak." 

Well,  what  then  }'* 

We  must  give  the  maiden  ano- 
ther view  of  the  devil's  portrait." 

Aye,  but  where  ? — and  how 

How  !  why,  as  we  did  before. 
And  where  !  On  her  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Ganglof,  where  she  goes  to-morrow 
to  promise  a  dress  to  the  Virgin,  and 
to  bespeak  her  good  graces  for  her 
intended  marriage/* 

Exactly ;  that  will  do ;  but  stay  ; 
Father  Martin,  the  devil's  represen- 
tative, is  a  strong  fellow  ;  why  may 
he  not  carry  her  off  at  once  ?  1  can 
easily  procure  a  conveyance;  and  once 
fairly  in  a  cloister,  we  shall  take  care 
she  shall  not  revisit  the  vanities  of 
this  world.  Count  Meinhard  shall 
be  given  to  understand  that  the  devil 
has  carried  off  his  niece  at  last,  and 
then  we  shall  convert  part  of  his  pro- 
perty into  masses  for  her  soul." 

Very  well,  so  be  it.  But  what 
will  Otto  say 

"  Why,  he-  must  just  sleep  with- 
out his  bride." 

But  suppose  the  lady  should  die 
of  fright.?" 

In  God's  name  let  her  do  so. 
What  is  it  to  us  }  If  she  die — why, 
she  is  gone,  and  our  blessing  shall 
go  with  her." 

"  Well — the  Saints  protect  you  ! 
It  is  cursedly  dark — I  wish  I  were 
safe  in  my  cell." 

**  Nonsense  !  You  don't  believe — " 
"In  the  dark,  I  believe  in  any- 
thing. It  is  a  far  way  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  under  the  dark  shadow  of 
these  monstrous  elms,  the  imagina- 
tion frames  a  thousand  frightful 
images." 

"If  you  chuse  to  remain  with  me 
at  the  castle,  you  may." 

"  Then  by  all  means  let  it  be  so. 
The  night  is  no  man's  friend,  and  I 
don't  know  whether  the  way  home  is 
altogether  safe.  But  you  have  some- 
thing comfortable  at  hand,  I  hope." 

"Two  good  vessels  of  Rhine  wine." 

"  St.  Francis  be  praised!  We 
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shall  spend  the  night  devoutly^  se- 
cundum facitnn  sanctorum.  '  Let 
every  thing  be  done  decently,  and  in 
order/  Heaven  made  the  grape  to 
comfort  the  heart  of  man,  and  we 
shall  shew  our  gratitude  by  obeying 
the  intention  of  Providence.  To  do 
the  Count  justice,  he  keeps  a  good 
glass  of  wine  in  his  cellar.  He  is  a 
very  respectable  person  indeed — very 
respectable;  only  I  wish  he  would 
pray  a  little  more — and  pay  a  little 
better.  But  St.  Francis  forbid  that 
any  one  should  be  listening!" 
^*  Who  ?" 

"  Otto,  for  instance." 
"  He  is  sound  enough,  1*11  warrant 
you." 

"  Then  come  along — in  Heaven's 
name.  As  for  your  two  flasks  of 
Rhine  wine,  the  morning  sun  shall 
never  dawn  on  them — that's  settled. 
All  is  transitory  in  this  life ;  wine  is 
made  only  to  be  drunk  up ;  man  is 
born  only  to  die." 

Hoary  villains!"  exclaimed  Otto, 
as  he  rushed  forward,  and  seized  the 
monks  by  their  cowls,  *^  your  treach- 
ery also  has  had  its  time  !" 

"  All  good  spirits  watch  over  us  !" 
cried  the  affrighted  monks. 

Talk  not  of  spirits — I  am  a 
man— Otto  of  Kafernburg,  who 
sleeps  so  soundly,  while  villains  are 
crouching  like  moles  in  the  dark, 
and  hatching  their  infernal  plots  in 
congenial  gloom.  Come  forward  to 
the  Count.  If  you  do  not  go  quietly, 
I  will  beat  the  brains  out  of  your 
heads — if  you  have  got  such  a  thing 
about  you." 

"  Count,  you  mistake — 'twas  but 
a  joke." 

No  matter — I  am  in  earnest. 
Forward !" 

Will  you  draw  down  on  your 
head  the  ban  of  the  Church  }" 

"  It  will  be  more  easily  borne  than 
the  weight  of  such  a  conscience  as 
youri." 


Will  you  dare,  then,  to  lav  hands 
on  members  of  a  holy  order  ?" 

"  Holy  !  Good  Heaven — holiness 
in  the  mouth  of  traitors  such  as 
these  !  But  do  you  think  I  fear  your 
feeble  anathemas?  Forth,  I  say,  or 
I  will  shew  you  that  my  arm  is 
heavy." 

"  We  are  two  to  one.  Despair 
gives  courage.  Bethink  thee.  Otto. 
If  we  once  determine  to  resist — " 

The  first  who  dares  to  lift  hand 
or  foot  against  me,  I  shall  pierce 
him  through  and  through,  as  I  would 
a  dog.  Forward,  I  say,  for  the  last 
time." 

Still  they  hesitated ;  but  a  few 
strokes  over  the  shoulders  with  the 
flat  side  of  Otto's  sword  soon  brought 
them  to  their  senses.  Otto  drove 
the  reluctant  and  struggling  monks 
before  him  to  the  castle,  gave  the 
alarm,  and  ordered  the  servants  im- 
mediately to  waken  Count  Mein- 
hard. 

He  listened  to  the  story  in  silence, 
and  addressing  the  Monks  with  a 
look  of  extreme  contempt,  told  them 
they  were  unworthy  of  his  resent- 
ment, and  ordered  them  instantly  to 
leave  his  presence.  Otto  by  no  means 
wished  to  allow  them  to  escape  with 
so  gentle  a  punishment,  and  remon- 
strated with  the  Count.  They  are 
sufficiently  punished,"  said  Mein- 
hard,  by  the  sight  of  men  of  ho- 
nour, whom  they  dare  not  look  upon, 
and  the  consciousness  that  their 
schemes  of  villany  are  detected  ;  they 
and  their  Order  shall  long  have  occa- 
sion to  remember  the  Pilgrimage  to 
St.  Ganglof." 

Nothing  now  remained  to  prevent 
the  union  of  the  lovers.  No  witch  sat 
by  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Well ; 
and  many  a  time  did  the  bride  of 
Otto  perform  her  wonted  journey  to 
St.  Ganglof,  to  thank  the  Virgin  for 
the  happiness  she  enjoyed  as  a  wife 
and  a  mother. 
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As  we  do  not  pretend  to  assume 
any  regularity  in  our  lucubrations, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  take  a  sum- 
mary and  condensed  view  of  the  ori- 
gin or  invention  of  Printing — an  art 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  the  purest  blessings  of  mortality. 
The  invention  of  Printing  is  usu- 
ally attributed  to  Laurence  Cos- 
ter, a  native  of  Haerlem  ;  but  the 
honour  has  been  sturdily  disputed, 
both  by  John  Guttenburg  of  Stras- 
burg,  and  John  Faustus,  or  Fust, 

the  pretended  conjuror"  of  Mentz. 
Again,  John  Mansel,  and  the  bro- 
thers Conrad  and  Arnold,  both  bur- 
gesses of  Mentz,  have  laid  claim  to 
their  share  of  the  discovery,  as  have 
likewise  Peter  SchefFer,  Peter  Gern- 
sheim,  Thomas  Peterson,  Laurence 
Genson,  another  John  Guttenburg, 
and  some  others.  It  will  at  first 
sight  appear  very  strange,  that  the 
origin  of  so  important  and  so  remark- 
able an  invention  should  be  thus  dis- 
puted, and  remain  even  to  this  day 
not  altogether  satisfactorily  settled  ; 
but  we  can  explain  the  circumstance, 
by  observing,  that  the  most  of  these 
men  were  partners,  and  consequently, 
as  all  contributed  to  the  chaige,  all 
wished  to  share  the  glory.  For  this 
reason  every  one  of  them  claimed  the 
honour  of  the-  invention  ;  and  since 
the  controversy  could  not  be  so  easi- 
ly decided,  even  during  their  own 
life-time,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  we  should  be  able  to  give  a 
more  clear  elucidation  of  the  affair 
at  this  distance  of  time  and  place. 

Livhig,  as  we  now  do,  in  an  age 
when  learning  and  liberality  have  so 
Hiatcrially  ameliorated  the  condition 
€f  the  people,  and  when  the  arts 
and  sciences  flourish  and  improve  in 
a  manner  altogether  unprecedented, 
we  can  form  no  very  accurate  idea  of 
the  great  change  which  was  effected 
in  tlje  world  by  the  invention  and 
use  of  Printing.  Before  this  took 
place,  there  was — if  we  may  so  ex- 
press ourselves— a  complete  mono- 
poly of  learning  and  knowledge  in  a 
class  of  men  the  least  adapted  to 
reu  ler  their  information  serviceable 


to  mankind ;  because  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  that  religion  whose  devoted 
servants  they  were,  rigidly  precluded 
the  propagation  of  knowledge,  as 
tending  to  subvert  the  slavish  domi- 
nion which  they  had  obtained  over 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Of  course 
we  allude  to  the  monks,  who  occu- 
pied some  portion  of  their  time  in 
transcribing  such  works  as  were  cal- 
culated to  establish  or  strengthen 
their  doctrines,  and  to  preserve  from 
oblivion  the  historical  occurrences 
which  they  themselves  witnessed. 
Hence  came  many  of  our  ancient 
chronicles,  and  many  an  artful  in- 
culcation of  doctrinal  points,  calcula- 
ted, not  altogether  for  the  instruction 
and  amendment  of  the  laiety,  but 
for  the  extension  of  that  powerful 
influence  which  the  priesthood  had 
already  obtained  over  the  consciences 
of  their  disciples.  That  this  system 
was  fraught  with  many  abuses  we 
all  know  ;  how  in  truth  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  the  facts  that  were 
recorded,  and  the  doctrines  which 
were  advocated,  received  no  scruti-^ 
nizing  correction,  till  long  after  the 
period  of  their  actual  occurrence  ? 
We  may  mention,  en  passant,  as 
proof  of  this,  the  numerous  absurd 
and  marvellous  legpndrj  which  vvere 
found  among  tb.B  archives  of  our 
old  monasteries,  and  which  had  been 
received  by  the  credulous  Catholics 
as  the  tnlraculous  achievements  of 
renownod  Saints.  Mr  D'Israeli  has 
given,  the  following  explanation  of 
these  precious  fables  :  Before  any 
colleges  were  established  in  the  mo- 
nasteries where  the  schools  were  held, 
the  Professors  in  Rhetoric  frequent- 
ly gave  their  scholars  the  life  of  some 
Saint  for  a  trial  of  their  talent  at 
amplification.  The  students  being 
constantly  at  a  loss  to  -furnish  out 
their  pages,  invented  these  wonder- 
ful adventures.  The  good  Fathers 
of  that  age,  whose  simplicity  was 
not  inferior  to  their  devotion,  were 
so  delighted  with  these  flowers  of 
Rhetoric,  that  they  were  induced  to 
make  a  collection  of  these  miraculous 
compositions  ;  not  imagining  that  at 
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some  future  period  they  would  be- 
come matters  of  faith*.  But  when 
James  de  Voraigne,  (Vicar-Gene- 
ral of  the  Jacobins),  Peter  Nadal, 
and  Peter  Rebadeneira,  wrote  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  they  sought  for 
their  materials  in  tjie  libraries  of  the 
monasteries ;  and,  awakening  from 
the  dust  these  manuscripts  of  ampli- 
fication, imagined  that  they  made  an 
invaluable  present  to  the  world,  by 
laying  before  them  these  bulky  ab- 
surdities. The  people  received  them 
with  all  imaginable  simplicity — for 
who  could  dare  to  reflect  upon  the 
veracity  or  judgment  of  a  Vicar- 
General  ! — and  with  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one 
ever  to  suspect  the  reality  of  these 
pious  fictions.  We  are  indebted  to 
Tillemont,  to  Fleury,  Baillet,  Lamoi, 
and  Bollandus,  for  having  cleared 
away  much  of  this  rubbish  ;  and  re- 
jecting what  was  false  by  an  en- 
lightened criticism,  they  have  made 
that  probable  which  before  was 
doubtful  t. 

To  return  from  this  digression. 
The  new  secret,  whoever  might  have 
been  the  immediate  inventors,  was 
quickly  divulged,  and  the  invention 
was  communicated  to  the  principal 
cities  in.JEurope.  W e  will  not  pre- 
tend to  give  an  account  of  the  indi- 
viduals by  whom  it  was  propagated  ; 
for  so  hot  has  been  the  dispute  on 
the  subject,  that  we  should  acquire 
no  credit  by  endeavouring  to  set  it 
right.  We  may  mention,  however, 
that  Coster,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  had  the  greatest  share  in  the 
original  invention  ;  for  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  books  of  Faustus's  impres- 
sion so  ancient  as  those  which  have 
been  printed  by  Coster.  But  neither 
he  nor  Faustus  was  the  author  of  the 
finest  and  most  useful  improvement 
in  the  art ;  for  they  engraved  their 
characters  on  wood,  so  that  every 
plate  became  useless  as  soon  as  the 
impression  was  taken,  since  the  let- 
ters could  not  be  separated.  The 
mode  of  casting  types  was  not  invent- 
ed till  some  years  afterwards ;  and 
the  honour  of  this  invention  is  unani- 


mously ascribed  to  John  Men  tel. 
Aldus  Manutius,  that  learned  Ve- 
netian Printer,^'  found  out  the  Italic 
characters,  which  received  their  name 
from  the  country  where  they  were 
first  invented.  He  was  also  the  first 
who  printed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew. 

At  Haeriem  they  keep  with  par- 
ticular care,  in  a  silver  casket,  and 
covered  with  silk,  the  first  book,  ac- 
cording to  the  assertion  of  the  Haer- 
lemites,  that  ever  wag  printed.  Its 
title  is  Speculum.  Humanas  SalvQ" 
tioiiisy'  and  it  is  illustrated  with  se- 
veral curious  figures.  The  keeping 
of  this  rarity  is  entrusted  to  several 
magistrates,  each  of  whom  has  a  key 
of  the  casket.  The  statue  of  Lau- 
rence Coster  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
that  city  ;  as  is  his  house,  which 
formerly  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  door  : 

MEMORISE  SACRUM. 

Typographia  Ars  Artium  Omnium  Censer- 
vatrix,  hie  primum  iqventa  circa 
Annum  1440. 

The  following  verses  were  added. 
Vana  quid  Archetypes  Praela  Moguntia 
jactas  ? 

Haerlemi  Archetypes  Praelaque  nata 
scias. 

Extulit  hie,  menstrante  Deo,  Laurentiu 
Arteni, 

Dissimulare  Virum,  dissimulare  Deuni 
est. 

If  what  Trigaltius,  and  other  tra- 
vellers, have  affirmed,  be  true,  name- 
ly, that  printing  has  been  in  use  in 
China  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is 
very  probable  that  its  European  in- 
ventors were  nothing  more  than  imi- 
tators, after  all.  Guy  Panciroli  posi- 
tively affirms  it ;  and  Count  Moscardo, 
who  quotes  him,  does  not  question 
the  truth  of  it.  The  French  histo- 
rian Mezeray  advocates  the  same 
opinion  in  his  life  of  Charles  the 
Seventh.  All  the  older  writers  on 
China  agree  on  this  point,  and  par- 
ticularly John  Mendoza  Gonzales, 
who  informs  us  in  his  travels  through 
China,  that  he  has  seen  a  Chinese 
book,  printed  500  years  before  the 
^art  was  known  in  Europe.  However 
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•  It  was  from  a  collection  ef  this  character  that  Ignatius  Loyola  derived  that  holy 
and  fervent  inspiration  which  excited  him  to  the  formation  of  the  Order  of  the  Je- 
suits. This  precious  book  was  called  Flores  Sanctorum — The  Flowers  of  the  Saints— 
and  is  ably  exposed  by  HoBpinianus,  in  his  work  Dc  Originc  Jesuiiannn,  lib,  1.  cap.  1. 

f  Curiosities  of  Literature.    First  Scries.     Vol.  I.  p.  117. 
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this  may  be  we  will  not  ^etend  to 
decide ;  nor  are  we  very  anxious 
about  the  matter,  for  we  know  of 
no  benefit  that  would  accrue  from 
the  discussion. 

When  first  the  art  of  printing  was 
discovered,  they  only  made  use  of 
one  side  of  a  page  ;  they  had  not  yet 
found  out  the  expedient  of  impress- 
ing the  other.  When  their  editions 
were  intended  to  be  curious,  they 
omitted  to  print  the  first  letter  of 
a  chapter,  for  which  they  left  a 
blank  space,  that  it  might  be  printed 
or  illuminated  at  the  option  of  the 
purchaser.  Several  ancient  volumes 
of  these  early  times  have  been  found, 
where  these  letters  are  wanting,  as 
they  neglected  to  have  them  supplied. 

When  the  art  of  printing  was  first 
established,  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
learned  to  be  correctors  of  the  press 
to  the  eminent  printers,  many  of 
whom,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
were  men  of  great  learning  them- 
selves. Physicians,  Lawyers,  and 
even  Bishops,  occupied  this  depart- 
ment. The  printers  then  added  fre- 
quently to  their  own  names  those 
of  the  correctors  of  the  press,  and 
editions  were  valued  according  to  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  cor- 
rector. 

In  the  productions  of  early  printing 
may  be  distinguished  the  various  and 
splendid  editions  which  were  made 
of  Primers,  or  Prayer.Books.  They 
were  embellished  with  cuts,  finished 
in  a  most  elegant  taste  ;  many  of  them 
were  ludicrous,  and  several  were 
obscene.  In  one  of  them  an  angel 
is  represented  crowning  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  God  the  Father  himself 
assisting  at  the  ceremony.  Some- 
times St.  Michael  is  seen  overcoming 
Satan,  and  sometimes  St.  Anthony 
appears  resolutely  defending  himself 
against  the  renewed  and  persevering 
attacks  of  various  devils,  of  most  hi- 
deous forms :  nor  is  the  bold  St. 
Dunstan  overlooked,  but  duly  de- 
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pic  ted  holding  the  enemy  of  man- 
kind by  the  nose  with  his  pincers. 
The  Primer  oj  Salisbni'ie,  1531,  is 
full  of  curious  cuts :  at  the  bottom 
of  the  title-page  is  the  following  re- 
markable Prayer : — 

God  be  in  my  Bede 

And  in  my  Understandygne, 
God  be  in  iny  Kyen, 

And  in  my  Lookynge. 
God  be  in  my  Mouthe, 

And  in  my  Spekynge  : 
God  be  in  my  Herte 

And  in  my  Thirstynge, 
God  be  at  niyn  Ende 

And  at  my  Departynge. 

The  first  book  that  was  printed 
with  a  date  is  a  Latin  Psalter,  in 
black  letteir ;  it  was  printed  by  Faus- 
tus  and  Schoeffer,  in  Mentz,  August 
14,  1457*.  The  first  Latin  Classic 
ever  printed  was  Cicero's  Offices, 
printed  at  Mentz,  1465.  The  first 
Greek  book  that  was  printed  is  Las- 
caris'  Greek  Grammar,  printed  at 
Milan,  January  30,  1476.  A  copy 
of  this  work  was  purchased  for  the 
late  King's  library,,  at  Dr  Askew's 
sale,  in  1775,  for  £.21,  10s.  The 
first  Greek  Classic  that  was  printed 
was  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, printed  at  Florence  in  1488,  in 
2  volumes  folio  ;  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  Mr  Pickering,  of  Chancery - 
Lane,  London,  possesses  a  copy  of 
this  beautiful  work.  The  first  book 
printed  in  the  English  Language  is 
the  Recueyll  of  the  Ilistoryes  of 
Troye,"  in  1471,  an  imperfect  copy 
of  which  was  sold,  in  1812,  for  the 
alniost  incredible  sum  of  one  thousand 
and  sixty  pounds  I  But  the  first  book 
printed  in  England  is  "  The  Game 
of  Chess"  in  1474,  both  printed  in 
black  letter  by  Caxton.  Down  to 
the  year  1540,  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford had  printed  but  one  Classic, 
which  was  a  book  of  Tully's  Epistles, 
printed  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey.  Cambridge  had  not  printed 


•  At  Nuremberg  is  a  very  superb  library,  collected  from  the  ruins  of  several  con- 
vents at  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  It  contains  a  book  which  was  printed  at 
Spire  in  the  year  1446,  by  Faustus.  There  seems  to  be  some  error  here,  as  there  is 
another  copy  of  the  same  work,  which  is  a  Treatise  on  Predestination,  at  Mentz,  bear- 
ing the  date  1459,  and  also  printed  by  Faustus.  At  the  end  of  this  there  is  an  ad- 
vertisement, which  informs  us  that  this  work  was  not  written  by  the  hand,  but  was 
printed  hy  an  admirable  secret^  newly  invented.  It  is  probable  that  this  was  the  first 
impression  made  at  Mentz.  There  is  at  Basil  an  impression  of  Durandus'  Officially 
printed  also  by  Faustus  in  1459. 
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any  Classic  at  this  time.  The  first 
Greek  book  printed  in  Englfuid  was 
the  llomijies,  printed  in  1543,  at 
the  expense  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  who 
established  the  Greek  Lecture  at 
Cambridge.  From  these  facts,  Eng- 
land, with  its  ^two  splendid  Univer- 
sities, together  with  all  its  immense 
resources  of  wealth  and  learning,  was 
sixty-seven  years  later  than  Milan, 
in  adding  to  Greek  Literature  from 
its  own  press  ;  and  after  Mentz  had 
printed  a  Latin  Classic,  Oxford  fol- 
lowed at  the  respectful  distance  of 
seventy-five  years!  That  commer- 
cial cities  on  the  continent,  at  this 
early  era,  should  have  so  far  out- 
stripped us  in  emulation,  is  extraor- 
dinary ;  when,  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  collect  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  early  typography,  without 
limitation  of  expense,  and  often  with- 
out discrimination  of  their  worth, 
has  been  sufficient  to  confer  distinc- 
tion on  men  of  the  first  rank  and  for- 
tune of  our  time. 

Not  that  we  object  to  this :  it 
would  be,  indeed,  inconsistent  if  we, 
who  pretend  to  aspire  to  the  subli- 
mities of  Bibliography,  should  carp 
at  our  fellow-labourers  in  the  same 
field.  But  we  do  think,  that  a  pas- 
sion for  books,  which  derive  their 
claim  to  notice  merely  from  the  un- 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  is  a 
very  silly  passion  ;  and  we  perfectly 
agree  with  Mr  Gifford,  in  the  censure 
which  he  passes  in  his  introduction 
to  the  works  of  Massinger,  on  those 
individuals  who  devote  their  time 
and  their  money  to  such  a  ridicu- 
lous pastime.  It  is  this  absurd  test 
of  merit,  so  often  arrogated  by  vain 
and  selfish  collectors,  that  has  brought 
Bibliography  into  disrepute,  and  even 
contempt.  But  if  the  pure  and  per- 
fect use  of  this  predilection  be  well 
considered,  we  shall  find,  that  not 
only  is  it  a  pleasing  pursuit,  but 
one  that  is  also  abundantly  instruc- 
ti7c,  for  it  will  shew  us  most  clearly, 
tliat  most  interesting  of  all  views,  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind.  What, 
for  instance,  can  be  more  pleasant 
than  a  review  of  the  Poets  of  Great 
Britain  }  Let  us  glance  at  those  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  has 
been  truly  designated  as  the  reign 
of  poetical  genius."  Besides,  we 
shall  by  these  means  perceive  the 
actual  dis])o;iition  and  manners  of 
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the  peoprtf  as  influencing*^  the  inspi- 
ration of  Apollo's  votaries.  How 
splendid  are  the  moral  charms,  the 
exuberant  fancy,  the  Doric  delicacy, 
and  the  harmony  and  force  of  lan- 
guage, displayed  by  the  bards  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  and  how  lament- 
ably puerile  and  disgusting  is  the 
lapse  of  taste,  of  refinement,  and 
of  imagination,  exhibited  by  the 
main  body  of  the  poetry  of  the  three 
or  four  succeeding  reigns  !  In  the 
one,  it  partook  of  the  manly  vigour 
and  unshackled  freedom  of  a  splen- 
did age ;  in  the  other,  it  dwindled  into 
the  nonsensical  conceits  of  an  artifi- 
cial and  bombastic  period. 

Now,  all  these  matters  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Bibliographer  ;  and  so,  also, 
ought  those  superb  historical  remi- 
niscences, which  have  been  delivered 
down  to  us,  as  weighty  proofs  of  the 
industry  and  patience  of  man.  AVhat 
a  grand  work  is  Lord  Berners*s  Trans- 
lation of  Froissart !  then  again  we 
have  Duchesne's  Norman  Historians, 
containing  a  vast  fund  of  solid  in- 
formation ;  and  being  a  book  which 
no  English  sch  olar,  who  wishes  to  de- 
rive his  information  from  original 
sources,  can  possibly  dispense  with. 
The  Parliamentary  Chronicle  of  Vi- 
lars  is  a  very  scarce  and  curious  pic- 
ture of  the  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy, 
and  turbulent  cruelty  of  the  times  ; 
and  abundant  sources  of  amusement 
and  instruction  may  be  derived  from 
the  biographical  memoirs  of  the 
illustrious  dead.'*  All  this  we  shall 
prove  in  succeeding  papers  ;  and  for 
the  present,  we  shall  conclude  with 
the  following  passage  from  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Brydges's  Censura  Litef^aria: 

If  there  be  any,  and  I  suspect 
there  are  very  many,  who  think  the 
publications  of  their  own  age  suffi- 
cient to  enlighten  the  mind  and 
charm  the  fancy,  and  that  the  re- 
vival of  obsolete  volumes,  and  the 
rescue  of  the  ponderous  black-letter 
tomes,  of  more  laborious  times,  from 
the  dust  of  the  shelf,  is  an  useless 
waste  of  toil  and  expense,  it  will  not 
be  illiberal  to  assert,  that  these  cen- 
surers  possess  but  a  very  limited  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  have  obtained 
but  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  force 
and  varieties  of  language.  The  li- 
terature of  every  period  intermixes 
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in  its  character  a  tendency  to  sonte 
peculiar  faults  and  corruptions, 
which  they,  whose  habits  arc  exclu- 
sively con^ned  to  it,  will  never  de- 
tect. It  is  by  comparison  and  con- 
trast that  these  vices  are  rendered 
glaring,  and  the  taste  continues  acute 
and  sound.  But  wisdom  and  erudi- 
tion are  the  accumulation  of  ages  ; 
and  how  can  he  appreciate  the  merits 
of  a  modern  writer,  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  matter  or  manner 
of  his  predecessors  ?  Doctrina,*' 
says  my  predecessor  and  relation.  Sir 
Thomas  Pope  Blount,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Censura  Ceiebriorum  Au- 
thorum — Doctrina  non  sine  sum- 
mo  studio  et  vigilis  paratur.  Putare 
homines  divino  afilatu  doctos  fieri, 
Fanaticorum  est ;  etiam  poeta  frus- 
tra  nascitur,  nisi  ad  praeclaram  in- 
dolem  accesserit  industria.  Atque 
hinc  est,  quod  pauci  revera  docti  sint 
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(quicquid  crepent  scioli)  quoniatn 
laborem  atque  operam  ferre  neque- 
unt.  Ut  autem  maximum,  quantum 
fieri  potest,  fructum  ex  lectione  per- 
ciperes,  quendam  tibi  authorum  de- 
lectum,  deque  iis  varia  doctissimorum 
hominum  judicia  proposui ;  quae  si 
inter  se  diligenter  contuleris,  et  tuuni 
ipse  judicium  acuere  et  confirmare 
poteris  ;  et  nunquam  in  nullius  prae- 
tii  scriptoribus  evolvendis  oleum  at- 
que operam  perdes.  Quod  enim  ad 
ipsius  operis  rationem  spectat,  et  hoc 
se  maxime  nomine  commendat ;  quod 
inde  tibi  Bibliothecam  insiruere  pos- 
sis  ;  quam  ad  rem  notitia  authorum 
apprime  utilis  ac  necessaria ;  quee 
nisi  adfuerit,  saepe  evenit,  ut  ho- 
mines in  libris  comparandis  et  tem- 
pore simul  et  nummis  fraudentur. 
Huic  igitur  incommode  ut  occurre- 
rem,  hunc  laborem  exantlavi." 


A  VISIT  TO  ANNAN,  WITH  SOME  ACC 
OF  GRETI 

Dear  Sirt, 

You  will  no  doubt  be  a  little  sur- 
prised, when  you  look  at  the  date  of 
this  letter,  and  see  that  I  am  still  in 
Scotland,  though  you  had  good  rea- 
son to  expect  that  by  this  time  I  was 
safely  arrived  in  London.  But  the 
fact  is,  that,  notwithstanding  your 
raillery  on  the  subject,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  I  could  not 
resist  the  impulse  I  felt  to  make  a 
pedestrian  excursion  through  the 
country  said  to  have  been  formerly 
traversed  by  Darsie  Lattimer,  and 
described  in  such  captivating  style 
by  the  author  of  Waverley.  You  are 
aware,  that  whenever  opportunity 
has  served,  I  have  always  made  a 
point  of  comparing  scenery  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  page  of  Nature,  with 
the  descriptions  of  the  Great  Un- 
known ;  and  whether,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  toil  has  been  repaid  by 
the  pleasure,  I  will  leave  you  to 
judge,  when  you  have  perused  the 
account  of  my  tour,  which  1  mean 
now  to  give  you. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  I  left 
you,  I  alighted,  without  accident,  at 
the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Hotel, 
where  I  passed  a  very  comfortable 
evening,  in  company  with  one  or  two 
mtelligent  commercial  travellers,  and 
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Annan,  2Sih  Oct.  1825. 
the  landlord,  Mr  Clark,  also  a  very 
clever  sort  of  man  in  his  way.  By 
the  bye,  he  is  a  strong  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  the  only  one  I  ever  met 
who  would  repel,  sportively,  the  ar- 
guments brought  against  his  religion. 
When  J  asked  him  how  he  could, 
consistently  either  with  Scripture  or 
common  sense,  offer  adoration  to 
Saints,  his  answer  was,  If  you  wish 
to  get  any  good  from  the  head  of  the 
house,  it  is  always  wise  to  curry  fa- 
vour with  the  domestics." 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  I 
left  Dumfries  on  foot,  and  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  the  Solway  Frith. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  I 
was  tempted  to  turn  from  the  road, 
and  ascend  an  eminence  to  get  a  bet- 
ter view  of  the  country,  and  I  as- 
sure you  a  sweeter  prospect  I  never 
beheld.  It  was  a  clear  day  ;  and  the 
late  heavy  rains,  by  increasing  the 
proportion  of  water,  only  rendered 
the  scene  more  beautiful.  At  my  feet 
lay  the  town,  which  is  seen  to  greater 
advantage  at  this  place  than  from 
any  other  point  of  view,  and  which, 
with  its  bridges,  steeples,  and  blue 
slate  roofs,  wet  with  the  rain  of  the 
preceding  night,  and  glittering  in 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  almost 
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realized  to  my  fancy  the  splendour 
of  Oriental  magnificence,  llonndthe 
foot  of  the  rising  ground  where  I 
stood  rolled  the  Nith,  now  dashing 
his  foaming  waters  over  a  caul  thrown 
quite  across  the  channel,  then  swell- 
ing" with  tremendous  roaring  against 
the  side^of  the  Dock,  and  afterwards 
pursuing  his  course  towards  the  ocean 
in  deep  and  sullen  majesty.  Beneath 
me,  on  the  other  side,  stretched 
Lochar  Moss,  covered  with  water  in 
many  places,  so  as  to  resemble  what 
it  is  said  once  to  have  been  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  interspersed  with  number- 
less little  islands.  Beyond  it  a  range 
of  hills  arises  with  a  very  gentle  ac- 
clivity, which,  being  cultivated  at 
first,  become  gradually  more  wild  as 
they  extend  towards  the  northwest, 
almost  in  a  semicircular  direction, 
till  they  end  in  a  bold  rocky  preci- 
pice crowned  with  wood,  about  eight 
miles  above  the  town,  and  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  bed  of  the 
Nith.  On  the  left  you  see  CrifHe 
raising  his  lofty  summit  far  above 
the  Frith  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  extending  his  giant  arms  in 
the  form  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
bearing  away  toward  the  west,  and 
soon  losing  themselves  in  the  dis- 
tance, or  by  the  intervention  of  an- 
other range  of  hills  for  the  most  part 
green,  or  covered  with  plantations, 
which  also,  in  a  semicircular  direction, 
stretch  towards  the  north,  and  ter- 
minate within  a  short  distance  of  the 
precipice  already  mentioned.  In 
this  way  is  formed  a  most  spacious 
natural  amphitheatre,  intersected  by 
the  Nith,  which  issuing  from  be- 
tween the  precipice  and  the  termi- 
nation of  the  western  range  of  hills, 
can  be  traced  in  all  its  windings 
downwards,  till  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  Solway.  The  country  on  its 
banks  has  all  that  richness  of  ap- 
pearance which  numerous  country- 
seats,  mostly  embosomed  in  wood, 
several  villages,  and  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation,  can  bestow. 

It  was  nearly  mid-day  when  I 
reached  Caerlaverock,  where  there  is 
a  ruinous  castle,  which,  however,  I 
shall  not  describe,  as  you  have  only 
to  consult  one  of  the  numerous  vo- 
lumes of  tours  you  have  always  at 
command.  It  was  in  vain  that  I 
enquired  for  the  river  in  which  Lat- 
timcr  is  said  to  have  angled.    I  was 
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told  that  there  is  not  a  fishing-stream 
within  many  miles,  except  the  Loch- 
ar, the  greater  part  of  whose  course 
is  through  the  moss,  and  witlial  so 
level,  that  it  only  falls  thirteen  feet 
in  eleven  miles.  Of  course,  then,  the 
scenery  about  the  Quaker's  house  is 
as  much  the  creation  of  the  author's 
imagination  as  honest  broad-brim 
himself.  I  cannot  say  but  I  was  a 
good  deal  disappointed  at  this  infor- 
mation, and  the  conclusion  I  was 
forced  to  draw  from  it,  as  I  had  pro- 
mised my  eyes  as  rich  a  treat  in 
viewing  the  scenery  described  in  Red- 
gauntlet,  as  my  fancy  had  received 
from  the  description. 

The  author  has  been  more  faith- 
ful to  localities  in  the  mention  of 
Solway  Lochs,  as  that  name  is  really 
applied  to  the  pools  of  water  left  in 
the  bed  of  the  Frith  after  the  recess 
of  the  tide.  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  forgather,  as  we  Scots  say,  with  a 
fisherman,  from  whom  I  received  a 
long  detail  concerning  the  fishers  in 
the  Solway  for  the  last  forty  years, 
but  the  twentieth  part  of  which  I 
cannot  recollect.  He  has  no  remcm-  * 
brance  of  ever  having  seen  fish 
speared  by  men  on  horseback,  but 
has  often  assisted  in  killing  them  on 
foot.  It  was  done  by  means  of  a 
leister,  or  three -forked  harpoon,  fas- 
tened to  a  long  pole,  and  afforded 
excellent  sport,  but  was  both  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  to  those  unac- 
customed to  it,  and  unacquainted 
with  the  quicksands.  From  the 
scarcity  of  fish,  the  exercise  has  of 
late  years  fallen  almost  into  disuse. 
This  scarcity  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
ascribing  to  the  introduction  and  use 
of  trap  or  stake-nets,  which  being 
erected  across  the  creeks,  and  sup- 
plied with  pockets  to  entrap  the  fish 
both  in  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tide, 
suflTer  none  to  escape  but  such  as  can 
make  their  way  through  the  meshes 
of  the  net.  In  his  youth,  those  mos 
commonly  used  were  halve,  or  ban 
and  raise  nets ;  the  latter  made 
rise  with  the  flow  of  the  tide,  to  al 
low  the  fish,  as  they  were  ascending 
to  escape,  and  to  fall  with  the  eb 
so  that  those,  only  which  were  o 
their  way  to  the  sea  were  caught 
and  he  seemed  to  think,  that  till  sue 
time  as  the  use  of  the  trap-net  w 
abolished,  and  these  restored,  plent 
of  fish  could  not  again  be  expect 
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in  the  Solway*    Formerly,  also,  the  the  insertioir  of  his  feet  among  cold 

tenants  of  land  derived  considerable  water  actually  made  it  boil.  The 

advantage  from  the  privilege  of  fish-  latter,  also  a  gentleman  of  this  dis- 

ing  with  certain  descriptions  of  nets,  trict,  having  died  intestate,  some  of 

in  those  parts  of  the  Frith  belonging  his  relations  forged  a  will  after  his 

to  their  landlords;  a  privilege,  how-  death,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful 

ever,  which  is  now  of  little  service,  as  heir,  and  putting  a  pen  into  the  hand 

scarcely  any  fish  remain  to  be  caught,  of  the  corpse,  affixed  his  signature  to 

From  the  same  cause,  channel-fish-  it  in  presence  of  his  serving- man, 

ing,  which  is  free  to  every  person,  who  swore  that  he  saw  his  late  mas- 

and  which  was  once  of  great  benefit  ter  sign  the  will.    This,  it  seems, 

to  the  lower  classes,  has  become  of  was  enough  to  disturb  the  dead  man 

no  value.  For  all  these  reasons,  trap,  in  his  grave  ;  he  therefore  arose,  and 

or  stake-nets,  are  almost  as  universal-  not  only  appeared  to  multitudes,  rid- 

ly  condemned  at  this  present  time  as  ing  on  a  black  horse,  sometimes  at- 

they  were  in  the  days  of  the  Laird  tended  by  a  whole  host  of  spirits  in 

of  Solway  Lochs  ;  and  had  the  Fish-  human  shape,  but  conversed  with 

ing- Bill,  brought  into   Parliament  many,  and  expressed  his  determina- 

by  Mr  Kennedy  last  session,  and  tion  to  traverse  the  country  till  he 

which  was  ordered  to  stand  over  could  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 

to  the  next,  been  no  otherwise  ob-  perjured  servant.    This  he  is  really 

jectionable,  it  would  have  been  very  said  to  have  done  on  the  sands  of 

unpopular  in  this  quarter,  as  it  pro-  Dumfries,  before  many  hundred  wit- 

vided  for  the  continuance  of  these  nesses,  by  dashing  out  his  brains ; 

nets.     But  against  this  bill  many  after  which  he  disappeared,  and  was 

equally  strong  objections  have  been  never  more  seen, 

raised.    It  has  been  complained,  a-  It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  arrived 

mong  other  things,  that  the  arrange-  at  Annan,  which  is  an  exceedingly 

ments  which  it  "would  make  with  neat  little  town,  and  has,  I  under- 

regard  to  close-time  are  most  inju-  stand,  made  more  improvement  of 

dicious,  and  could  not  be  carried  in-  late  years  than  perhaps  any  Royal 

to  effect  without  manifest  injustice  Burgh  in  his  Majesty's  dominions, 

to  the  proprietors  of  fresh-water  fish-  It  is  delightfully  situated,  about  a 

ings ;  and  that  it  would,  in  a  great  mile  from  the  Frith,  on  the  right 

measure,  put  a  stop  to  the  white-fish  bank  of  the  river  Annan,  a  dark  and 

and  flounder  fisheries,  which,  for  deep-flowing  stream,  and  navigable 

many  years,  have  been  of  infinitely  by  ships  of  small  burden,  till  within 

greater  importance  to  the  community  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  town, 

than  that  of  salmon.   I  was  given  to  Forty  years  ago  there  were  not  above 

understand,  that  it  is  in  agitation  three  small  vessels  trading  to  Liver- 

among  those  concerned,  to  present  a  pool  belonging  to  the  port,  and  now 

petition  to  Parliament,  remonstrating  there  are  upwards  of  thirty.  A  w^eekly 

against  the  injustice  and  inadequacy  market,  held  on  Thursday,  ^vas  also 

of  the  Bill,  pointing  out  the  bad  ef-  established  some  years  ago,  in  which, 

fects  that  must  evidently  result  from  during  the  proper  season,  a  good 

it,  and  earnestly  entreating  that  it  deal  of  business  is  done  in  grain  and 

I   may  not  be  suffered  to  pass  into  a  pork,  for  exportation.     The  latter 

I  law.  commodity  is  bought  and  salted,  and 

I      To  return  to  Redgauntlet.    From  dried  by  bacon-dealers  in  the  neigh- 

I   what  I  learned  of  the  traditions  of  bourhood,  who  dispose  of  it  at  New- 

I    the  country,  as  I  passed  along,  I  castle,  and  other  towns  in  England, 

I  strongly    suspect  that  Wandering  and  sometimes  ship  it  to  Ireland.  Of 

\   Willie's  Tale  is  a  compound  of  the  course,  swine-feeding  is  a  principal 

j  absurd    traditions    concerning  the  part  of  a  farmer's  occupation  in  An- 

Lairds  of  Lag  and  Coul.    The  for-  nandale,  and  many  of  them,  by  feed- 

iner,  who  lived  within  eight  miles  of  ing  and  curing  together,  have  realiz- 

Dumfries,  was  a  noted  persecutor,  and  ed  considerable  fortunes, 

is  said  by  the  common  people,  among  I  have  lodged  since  I  came  here 

whom  his  memory  is  still  held  in  at  the  Blue  Bell,  which,  besides  be- 

the  greatest  detestation,  to  have  been  ing  a  neat,  clean-looking  inn,  had  an 

80  tormented  before  his  death,  that  additional  recommendation,  in  my 
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eyes,  in  being  the  place  where  most 
of  the  irregular  marriages  are  ce- 
lebrated ;  Mr  Hope,  the  landlord, 
being  the  magistrate  who  most  com- 
monly officiates  on  these  occasions. 
The  trade  was  sp  brisk  at  one  time, 
that  oecasionally  upwards  of  twenty 
pair  in  a  week  were  married  ;  but, 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Marriage  Act 
in  England,  it  has  become  much 
slacker.  Still,  however,  five  or  six 
couple  are  generally  noosed  every 
week,  and  never  fewer  than  two  or 
three.  The  ceremony  is  very  short 
and  simple,  and  the  cost  seldom 
above  half-a-guinea.  The  parties 
merely  declare  before  the  magistrate, 
that  they  have  been  irregularly  mar- 
ried, for  which  he  fines  them  in 
terms  of  a  Scotch  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  then  gives  them  a  certificate  of 
their  declaration  of  irregular  mar- 
riage, and  of  their  payment  of  the 
fine  ;  and  this,  it  would  appear,  is  a 
sufficiently  valid  contract  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  though  its  validity  is  not 
recognised  by  the  church.  The  late 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  however, 
when  requested,  was  sometimes  ac- 
commodating enough  to  attend  with 
his  session- clerk  and  an  elder,  and, 
on  the  parties  presenting  him  with 
an  attestation,  that  before  this  irre- 
gular marriage  they  were  single  per- 
sons, to  hold  a  session,  censure  them 
for  their  irregularity,  and  admit 
them  to  the  use  of  Christian  privi- 
leges. This  last  circumstance  had 
almost  annihilated  the  Gretna  Green 
trade,  as  the  priest  of  Hymen  at  that 
place  had  no  such  power,  and  few 
were,  for  some  time,  made  one 
flesh"  by  him,  save  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  the  higher  privileges  of 
an  Annan  marriage,  or  who,  coming 
from  England,  had  not  time  to  push 
on  to  the  Burgh,  for  fear  of  being 
overtaken  and  put  asunder"  by 
some  tyrant  of  a  parent  or  guardian. 
Such  improper  conduct  on  the  part, 
of  the  clergyman,  as  well  as  the  fa- 
cility of  the  magistrates  in  yielding 
to  every  application  for  marriage, 
drew  forth,  from  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk,  some  very  severe  reflections, 
in  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  indict- 
ed about  two  years  ago  for  bigamy  ; 
reflections,  however,  which  produced 
no  effect,  ihv.  latter  sheltering  them- 
selves under  some  old  Scotch  Statute, 
and  the  former,  perhaps,  not  consi- 


dering himself  amenable  to  his  Lord- 
ship's tribunal.  In  this  stage  of  the 
business  the  Presbytery  are  said  to 
have  interfered  ;  and,  though  they 
did  not  publicly  censure  their  bro- 
ther, are  understood  to  have  express- 
ed their  decided  disapprobation  of 
his  conduct,  and  to  have  restricted 
him  from  marrying  any  who  did  not 
belong  to  his  own  particular  juris- 
diction, unless  they  brought  a  certi- 
ficate from  the  minister  of  their  own 
parish.  But  the  present  incumbent 
being  a  man  of  steadier  principle, 
and  more  clerical  in  his  habits,  re- 
fuses to  marry  any  who  have  not  been 
regularly  proclaimed  in  the  church  ; 
the  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a  splendid  new  inn 
at  Gretna  Green,  has  been  the  revival 
of  business  at  that  place. 

The  general  aspect  of  Annandale 
scenery  is  bleak  and  barren  ;  but,  as 
if  to  relieve  the  eye,  we  occasionally 
meet  with  extensive  views  of  the  Sol- 
way  Frith  and  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, and  sequestered  spots  of 
uncommon  beauty.  Little  vallies  of 
rich  holm  land,  suri^ounded  entirely 
with  wood,  unless  where  openings 
have  been  left  to  admit  and  discharge 
the  waters  that  glide  through  them, 
are  to  be  seen  at  almost  every  turn- 
ing of  some  of  the  rivers.  In  one  of 
these,  on  the  banks  of  the  Annan, 
and  about  three  miles  above  the 
town,  stands  the  village  of  Bryde- 
kirk,  concerning  a  former  laird  of 
which  I  learned  the  following  tradi- 
tions : — He  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  in  174.5,  and,  in  many 
points  of  his  character,  seems  to  have 
resembled  the  Laird  of  Sol  way  Lochs, 
with  the  exception  that  he  w^as  as 
staunch  a  Whig  as  the  Laird  was 
an  incorruptible  Jacobite.  On  the 
day  that  the  Highland  army  crossed 
the  Border,  on  their  return  from  their 
ill-starred"  expedition,  this  same 
Laird  of  Brydekirk,  in  company  with 
Sir  Patrick  Maxwell  of  Springkell, 
and  many  others,  was  attending  a 
funeral  to  Gretna  churchyard.  At 
the  approach  of  the  Highlanders,  the 
whole  company  fled,  except  Bryde- 
kirk, who  not  only  stood,  but  as  soon 
as  they  came  within  reach,  fired  his 
pistols  and  killed  two  men.  After 
a  desperate  resistance  he  was  taken 
and  carried  before  the  Prince,  who, 
on  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
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stances,  demanded  his  reasons  for 
such  mad  conduct.  To  this  the 
Laird  replied,  that  he  was  only  per- 
forming the  duty  of  a  loyal  subject, 
and  that  if  he  had  only  a  pistol  for 
every  man  in  the  army,  he  would 
teach  -them  the  consequences  of  re- 
belling against  their  lawful  sove- 
reign. For  this  answer  he  was  de- 
tained a  prisoner  ;  and  the  army  had 
reached  Glasgow,  before  the  Prince, 
through  the  intercession  of  Lady 
Ogilvie,  to  whom  Brydekirk's  wife 
was  related,  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  liberate  him. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  may 
mention  that  I  was  in  an  old  house, 
in  the  same  parish  of  Gretna,  in 
which  the  Prince  and  his  staff  took 
up  their  quarters  till  the  army  stop- 
ped for  rest  and  refreshment.  They 
had  rested  but  a  short  time,  when  a 
rumour  was  spread  that  the  English 
were  close  upon  their  rear.  The 
march  was  immediately  resumed,  and 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  Lady 
Ogilvie's  purse  was  left  behind. 
When  it  was  missed,  a  messenger 
was  sent  back  for  it ;  but  it  was  no- 
where to  be  found :  and  it  was  ob- 
served, that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
house,  the  last  of  whom  died  only  a 
few  years  ago,  instead  of  being  very 
poor,  became,  if  not  rich,  at  least 
very  comfortable. 

But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 
this  quarter  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kirtle.  This  small  stream  falls  into 
the  Frith  at  a  short  distance  from 
Gretna  Green,  and  waters  a  country 
of  considerable  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  Border.  Its 
banks  were  inhabited  by  the  Irvings, 
Bells,  and  some  others  of  the  most 
warlike  border  clans,  who  were  con- 
stantly engaged  in  private  feuds,  or 
in  wars  with  the  English.  Little 
castellated  forts  are  therefore  to  be 
seen  on  every  advantageous  situation, 
bul  their  history  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  lost. 

Not  far  from  Springkell,  the  seat 
of  Sir  J.~  H.  Maxwell,  is  a  small 
holm,  such  as  I  have  described, 
nearly  circular,  and  about  a  mile  in 
circumference.  It  is  skirted  with 
wood,  and  watered  by  the  Kirtle, 
which  flows,  or  rather  dashes  along 
one  side  of  it,  over  a  very  rocky  bed. 
In  the  very  centre  of  this  holm 
stands  the  churchyard  of  Kirkcon- 
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nel,  where  lie  the  bodies  of  Helen 
Irving  and  Adam  Fleming,  whose 
loves  several  have  attempted  to  cele- 
brate in  verse,  but  with  little  success. 
It  was  a  little  before  sunset  when  I 
visited  this  place;  and  what  with 
the  stillness  of  the  evening,  the 
sombre  aspect  of  the  scenery,  the 
hollow  murmurs  of  the  stream,  and 
that  solemnity  of  feeling  which  a  vi- 
sit to  a  secluded  churchyard  always 
inspires,  1  was  never  in  a  fitter  frame 
of  mind  to  enjoy  such  a  tale  as  the 
following  : 

During  the  time  of  the  Border 
wars  lived  Helen,  daughter  of  Irving 
of  Kirkconnel,  the  most  beautiful 
lady  on  the  western  marches,  whose 
hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Bell 
of  Middlebie  and  Fleming  of  Red- 
hall.  Fleming  was  the  more  favour- 
ed of  the  two,  and  therefore  became 
an  object  of  irreconcilable  enmity  to 
Bell,  who  sought  an  opportunity  to 
kill  him.  While  the  lovers  were  one 
day  walking  on  the  banks  of  the  Kir- 
tle, they  were  discovered  by  Bell,  as 
he  was  lurking  among  the  trees  on 
the  opposite  side.  Mad  with  jealousy 
and  rage,  he  fired  on  Fleming,  but 
not  before  he  had  been  seen,  and  his 
purpose  observed  by  Helen.  In  the 
true  spirit  of  sincere  and  romantic 
affection,  she  threw  herself  before 
her  lover,  and  received  into  her  own 
breast  the  bullet  that  was  intended 
for  his.  Fleming  instantly  pursued 
Bell,  and  at  one  stroke  severed  his 
head  from  his  body.  When  he  had 
seen  the  remains  of  his  mistress  con- 
signed to  the  dust,  the  better  to  di- 
vert his  grief,  he  went  abroad,  and 
fought  in  some  of  the  continental 
wars  ;  probably  in  Spain,  against  the 
Moors.  After  the  lapse  of  many 
years  he  returned,  and  expired  on  the 
grave  of  his  beloved  Helen.  A  large 
cross,  now  much  dilapidated,  marks 
the  place  where  Helen  was  shot ;  and 
a  rude  stone,  with  a  sword  and  mus- 
ket, and  the  short  inscription,  Hie 
jacet  Joannes  Fleming,'*  engraved 
upon  it,  covers  the  narrow  house" 
of  these  faithful  lovers. 

About  three  miles  below  Kirkcon- 
nel, at  Cove,  the  residence  of  Mr 
Irving,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
chieftains  of  that  name,  there  is  a 
remarkable  artificial  cave,  which,  in 
times  of  war,  must  have  been  an  im- 
pregnable strong-liold.    It  is  cut  out 
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of  a  rock,  the  particular  height  of 
which  is  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and 
which  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  little 
dell,  environed  with  a  very  thick 
wood.  The  river  takes  a  sweep 
round  its  base  ;  and  as  the  cave  is  at 
least  J  wen  ty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water,  and  coinmands  the  whole 
extent  of  the  valley,  a  single  man 
might  defend  it  against  a  host.  The 
only  way  of  approaching  it,  indeed, 
is  by  a  flight  of  steps,  cut  out  of  the 
rpck,  and  winding  round  one  side  of 
it,  but  which  do  not  reach  within 
several  feet  of  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
The  entrance  is  made  by  means  of  a 
platform  supported  by  two  beams, 
which  can  be  removed  at  pleasure. 
The  door- way  is  only  about  four 
feet  high,  and  three  feet  wide  ;  but 
the  cave  widens  as  you  enter,  and  is 
capable  of  containing  thirty  men. 
Tradition  does  not  say  by  whom,  or 
for  what  purpose  it  was  made,  but 
it  was  unquestionably  a  place  of  re- 
fuge to  the  Covenanters.  On  that 
part  of  the  rock  out  of  which  the 
steps  are  cut  is  found  the  word  Jeue, 
or  Jehovah,  rudely  engraved  in  He- 
brew characters. 

Yesterday  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  far- 
famed  Gretna  Green  I  have  already 
mentioned  that  a  splendid  new  inn 
has  been  established  at  this  place, 
the  landlord  of  which,  Mr  Linton,  is 
a  jovial  fellow,  and  exactly  suited  for 
such  a  situation.  Fie  shewed  me  the 
apartment  where  the  ceremony  is  ge- 
nerally performed :  it  is  rather  an 
elegant  room,  and  is  furnished  with 
a  large  sofa,  and  other  necessary  cifn 
paratus.  For  many  years  there  was 
no  inn  at  Gretna  Green,  and  the 
marriages  were  therefore  celebrated 
at  Springfield,  a  village  about  half  a 
mile  farther  east.  But  since  the 
opening  of  this  new  establishment, 
the  parties  usually  drive  on  to  Gret- 
na Hall,  as  the  inn  is  called.  Laing, 
one  of  the  priests  of  Hymen,  and 
who  by  way  of  emphasis  is  styled  the 
Bishop,  seems  to  have  taken  up  his 
abode  in  Mr  Linton's  back-parlour, 
though  his  family  resides  at  Spring- 
field. I  found  him  in  that  state 
which  is  best  expressed  by  the  Scotch 
phrase  "  roarin*  fou,**  and  conse* 
quently  very  communicative.  lie 
told  me  the  number  of  lords,  ladies, 
ami  persons  of  distinction,  he  had 
married,  and  said  he  could  scarcely 


go  into  a  county  in  England,  Wales, 
or  Ireland,  where  he  would  not  find 
some  person  who  had  been  before 
him.  I  asked  which  he  liked  best  to 
marry — the  English, Welch,  or  Irish. 
"  O !  the  English  to  be  sure,"  cried 
he ;  your  rich  gentlemen  from  the 
South  for  me.  They  are  the  fellows 
Sir,  for  scattering  the  gold.  Why, 
Sir,  when  the  business  was  well  and 
speedily  done,  I  have  seen  them 
sometimes  chuck  me  with  a  fifty- 
pound  bill  in  an  afternoon/'  *^  If 
you  are  always  so  well  paid  as  that," 
said  I,  you  might  soon  get  rich, 
one  would  think.''  Why,  Sir,  so 
I  might,"  he  returned  ;  but  then 
I  am  vot  always  so  well  paid.  For 
one  who  gives  me  five  pounds,  I  have' 
two  who  think  me  well  paid  with 
five  shillings.  And  besides.  Sir/' 
added  he  with  rather  a  quizzical  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  I  have  the 
dignity  of  the  priesthood  to  main- 
tain. The  mitre  should  never  h& 
worn  by  one  who  is  not  as  ready  to^ 
give  as  to  receive,  to  spend  as  tof 
earn."  If  I  should  come  some 
morning  with  a  lady,"  said  I,  ta 
obtain  a  cast  of  your  ofl^ce,  I  sup- 
pose I  will  always  find  you  here  r*' 
Generally,"  replied  he,  "  or  at 
Springfield,  which  is  quite  at  hand. 
The  landlord  always  knows  where  I 
am  to  be  found  ;  but,  if  I  should 
happen  to  be  out  of  the  way,  my  son 
can  do  the  business  as  well  as  my- 
self." "  But/'  said  I,  qualifying 
the  observation,  by  handing  him  a 
glass  of  his  favourite  beverage, 
Shrub,  which,  indeed,  is  the  only  li- 
quor he  drinks,  1  should  think,  in 
your  present  condition,  you  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  discharge  your 
duty."  "  God  bless  you.  Sir,"  ex- 
claimed he,  erecting  his  body  in  the 
chair,  for  he  was  neai'ly  incapable  of 
rising,  that  is  all  you  know  about 
it.  I  am  quite  sober  just  now.  Sir, 
quite  sober ;  I  am  never  more  so. 
But  at  any  rate.  Sir,  that  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence.  I  have  mar- 
ried hundreds,  Sir,  when  I  was  as 
blind  as  a  bat."  Perhaps,"  said  I, 
* '  you  will  have  no  objections  to  let  me 
hear  how  you  proceed  in  these  cases." 

When  you  come,"  replied  he,  ra- 
ther evading  than  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall 
not  be  kept  ten  minutes,  or  if  you  arc 
hard  pursued,  not  quite  so  Long."  .| 
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There  is  another  priest  residing  at 
Springfield  ;  but  I  was  told  he  is  not 
so  frequently  employed  as  the  Bi- 
shop. 

I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see 
three  wholesale  spirit-shops,  besides 
an  immense  number  of  public  hou- 
ses, betwixt  Annan  and  the  Border, 
and  I  was  informed  that  they  drive 
a  very  flourishing  trade.  Two  large 
distilleries  have  also  been  erected 
within  twenty  miles ;  and  there  is 
besides  a  private  still  of  some  extent, 
which  has  existed  for  several  years, 
and  has  hitherto  baffled  every  at- 
tempt of  the  Excise  Officers  to  dis- 
cover where  it  is  situated.  Most 
people  in  this  quarter  are  persuaded 
that  the  reduction  of  duty  on  Scotch 
spirits  carried  into  England  will  not 
diminish  smugghng,  the  principal 
support  of  these  spirit-shops,  so  much 
as  was  expected.  A  difference  of 
two  shillings  a  gallon,  which  can 
nearly  be  doubled  by  reducing  the 
strength  of  the  spirits,  is  still  a  suf- 
ficient temptation  to  a   poor  man. 
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who  cannot  earn  above  twelve  or 
fourteen  shillings  [a-week  by  hard 
labour.  At  a  very  moderate  compu- 
tation, he  can  carry  tVenty  gallons 
of  whisky  into  England  in  a  week, 
and  allowing  him  only  to  draw  a 
profit  of  three  shillings  from  every 
gallon,  his  weekly  earnings  will  thus 
amount  to  three  pounds.  But  a 
single  fact  is  worth  volumes  of  cal- 
culation on  the  subject ;  and  it  is  a 
notorious  one,  that  the  smugglers 
have  already  commenced  their  oper- 
ations for  the  season  with  nearly  as 
much  activity  as  at  any  former  pe- 
riod ;  another  proof  that  the  perni- 
cious practice  of  smuggling  can  never 
be  entirely  abolished,  till  an  effec- 
tual reduction  and  equalization  of 
duties  on  spirits  is  made,  and  conse- 
quently every  temptation,  both  to  sel- 
ler and  purchaser,  to  deal  illicitly, 
removed. 

I  must  now  conclude  this  long 
letter,  as  it  is  already  seven  o'clock, 
and  I  mean  to  tak6  coach  at  eight 
for  Carlisle.    I  am,  &c.  D. 


Steele's  outlines  of  greek  g 
One  of  the  causes  that  have  check- 
ed the  diffusion  of  Greek  literature 
in  this  country,  is  the  difficulty 
which  the  student  encounters  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  progress. 
Before  he  can  be  admitted  into  a 
knowledge  of  its  mysteries,  he  is 
forced  to  undergo  a  long  and  painful 
initiation  ;  and  a  preparatory  course 
of  laborious  trifling ^is  considered  as 
an  indispensable  requisite  to  fit  him 
for  enjoying  the  simple  sweetness  of 
Xenophon,  or  the  sublime  beauties 
of  Homer.  The  difficulty  to  which 
we  allude,  it  will  easily  be  perceived, 
is  that  which  arises  from  the  uniform 
custom  of  teaching  the  principles  of 
Greek  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
In  our  northern  clime  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  the  streams  of  Parnas- 
sus. The  student  must  acquire  his 
knowledge  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  and  find  to  his  experience, 
that  the  beautiful  and  magnificent 
fabric  of  Grecian  architecture  is  pla- 
ced on  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Fl  ill  of 
Difficulty. 

If  there  be  one  truth  more  evident 
than  another,  it  is,  that  the  means  of 
attaining  knowledge  should  be  ren- 
dered as  simple  as  possible.    If  the 
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medium  for  the  transmission  of  light 
be  obscured,  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  any  object  will  be  distinctly  per- 
ceived ?    What  should  we  think  of 
the  mechanic  who,  in  communica- 
ting the  principles  of  his  art,  should 
prefer  a  mode  of  instruction  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  degree  of  labour, 
without  the  slightest  advantage  to 
compensate  for  this  unnecessary  toil? 
An  inconsistency,  similar  to  that  of 
which  the  mechanic  is,  in  this  case, 
supposed  to  be  guilty,  is  daily  ex- 
emplified, in  the  manner  usually 
adopted  for 'the  purpose  of  introdu- 
cing the  student  of  Greek  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  its  elementary  prin- 
ciples. The  straight  and  level  path  is 
abandoned  for  one  both  steep  and 
circuitous  ;  and  even  should  he  suc- 
ceed, at  length,  in  effectually  sur- 
mounting every  obstacle  thus  thrown 
in  his  way,  he  cannot  but  reflect  that 
his  progress  has  been  injudiciously 
retarded,  and  that  much  of  the  time 
spent  in  laboriously  approaching  the 
boundaries  of  that  region,  which  it 
is  his  object  to  exp]oi;e,  might  have 
been  more  rationally,  as  well  as  a- 
grceably  employed,  in  contempla- 
ting the  beauties  of  its  sccnerv,  or 
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gathering  the  riches  which  it  con- 
tains. 

But  though  there  are  some  who 
reach  the  gdkl  by  dint  of  perseve- 
rance, yet  by  far  the  greatest  number 
never  carry-  their  researches  beyond 
the  threshold  of  Grecian  literature. 
The  noblest  language  in  the  world 
has,  in  their  minds,  been  associated 
with  the  idea  of  useless  and  inter- 
minable drudgery  ;  and  at  a  period 
when  their  previous  toil  would  be 
anjply  repaid,  if  their  aversion  were 
not  too  powerfid  to  allow  them  to 
proceed,  they  stop  short  in  their 
career,  and  relinquish  a  study  in  dis- 
gust, which  they  had  commenced  un- 
der such  unfavourable  auspices.  The 
result  is  such  as  might  have  been 
expected.  As  a  nation,  we  are  wretch- 
edly deficient  in  this  department  of 
literature.  We  indeed  lavish  en- 
comiums on  the  independent  spirit 
of  ancient  Greece, — we  repeat  our 
admiration  of  the  beauty  and  elegant 
simplicity  of  her  productions ;  but 
we  stand  at  an  awful  distance  from 
the  sacred  fane  which  contains  the 
hallowed  relics  of  her  genius,  and 
displays  all  the  riches  of  her  taste. 
Perhaps  we  know  that  the  pathos 
of  her  bard  brought  deliverance  to 
the  captives,  and  that  the  eloquence 
of  her  orators  guided  the  patriotism 
of  her  sons  :  yet,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  our  knowledge  is  but  ge- 
neral ;  and  of  the  productions  them- 
selves we]  are  nearly  as  ignorant  as 
if  they  were  found  only  in  dusty  ma- 
nuscripts, or  still  lay  buried  in  the 
gloom  of  monasteries. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  Greek  is  the 
only  language  in  which  this  mode  of 
tuition  has  been  adopted.  Could  it 
be  shown  that  the  utility  of  the  prac- 
tice is  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  drudgery  and  loss  of  time,  inse- 
parably connected  with  it,  we  should 
bo  the  last  to  wish  it  abolished.  We 
are  confident,  however,  that  it  is  pro- 
ductive of  no  advantage  whatever ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
waste  of  industry,  and  is  no  less  pre- 
posterous than  it  would  be  to  teach 
Irlebrew  through  the  medium  of 
Greek,  or  Persic  through  that  of 
Hebrew.  Its  continuance  must  be 
ascribed,  not  to  a  conviction  of  its 
utility,  but  to  the  influence  of  habit. 
It  is  not  the  illiterate  only  whose 
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conduct  is  often  at  variance  with 
reason.  The  learned,  too,  have  their 
besetting  sins ;  and  what  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  great  master  of  Roman 
eloquence,  has  been  confirmed  by 
modern  experience,  that  no  opinion 
is  so  absurd  as  not  to  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  some  of  the  philosophers. 

These  remarks  were  suggested  to  us 
on  examining  the  Outlines  of  Greek 
Grammar,"  lately  published  by  Mr 
Steele.  We  are  happy  to  find  that 
his  views  entirely  coincide  with  our 
own,  regarding  the  superiority  of 
English,  as  a  medium  of  instruction  ; 
and  that,  instead  of  yielding  to  a 
custom  which  has  nothing  but  long 
usage  to  support  it,  he  has  given  his 
production  to  the  public  in  the  lan- 
guage most  familiar  to  those  for 
whose  improvement  it  was  intended. 
Had  this  been  the  only  quality  by 
which  it  is  distinguished,  much 
would  have  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  Greek.  But  ihh  author 
has  accomplished  what,  in  our  opi- 
nion, is  of  scarcely  inferior  import- 
ance. He  has  furnished  us  with  a 
concise  view  of  the  syntax  of  the 
language,  and,  by  a  judicious  sim- 
plification of  the  verb,  has  deprived 
it  of  the  forbidding,  and  almost  in- 
terminable appearance,  that  it  usual- 
ly presents.  Besides  these  improve- 
ments, examples  have  been  given  of 
nouns  fully  declined  and  contracted 
in  all  their  varieties, — the  quantity 
of  the  doubtfy.1  vowels  has  been 
marked, — such  of  the  Greek  verbs  as 
are  of  most  frequent  occurrence  have 
been  arranged  according  to  their  ter- 
minations ;  and  the  unwieldy  mass 
of -rules,  usually  employed  for  the 
formation  of  their  different  parts,  has, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  en- 
tirely rejected. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent grammar  is,  that  it  is  intended 
to  teach  by  example,  rather  than  pre- 
cept. This  peculiarity  is,  indeed,  a 
considerable  deviation  from  the  prac- 
tice in  use,  but  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  show,  that  it  is  founded  upon  a 
rational  view  of  the  human  mind, 
while  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  j 
knowledge.  We  may  regard  it  as  an  I 
incontrovertible  truth,  that  any  mode 
of  tuition  will  be  attended  with  suc- 
cess in  proportion  as  it  is  natural. 
Now  one  of  the  chief  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Grammar  in  question  is, 
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that  it  is  coristructed  on  a  principle 
completely  in  unison  with  nature. 
It  does  not  advance  an  abstract  truth, 
and  then  illustrate  it  by  individual 
examples  ;  but,  reversing  the  process, 
it  familiarizes  the  mind  with  parti- 
cular instances,  and  leaves  it  to  form, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
general  rules  for  itself.  VFe  need 
scarcely  mention,  that  this  is  the 
mode  of  instruction  which  nature, 
when  unassisted  by  art,  uniformly 
adopts.  From  the  earliest  dawnings 
of  reason,  we  pass  from  particulars 
to  generals,  and  not  from  generals  to 
particulars.  The  child  perceives, 
that  whenever  he  throws  a  stone 
into  the  air,  it  uniformly  returns  to 
the  ground  ;  and  he  is  as  firmly  con- 
vinced as  any  philosopher  can  be, 
that  this  action  will  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  result.  He  ob- 
serves the  sun  rise  in  a  certain  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  perform  a  circuit 
through. the  sky,  and  disappear  in  a 
point  opposite  to  that  where  it  had 
risen ;  and  he  requires  not  to  be 
told  that  these  phenomena  will  not 
fail  to  recur,  as  long  as  the  earth, 
the  heavens,  and  the  laws  of  nature, 
shall  continue  to  exist.  From  these 
remarks  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive, 
that,  to  bring  into  one  view  a  num- 
ber of  similar  objects,  and,  by  point- 
ing out  their  circumstances  of  agree- 
ment, to  assist  the  mind  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  general  rules  which 
these  naturally  suggest,  is  the  plan 
of  education  which  is  not  only  most 
in  unison  with  the  operations  of  na- 
ture, but  is  also  best  adapted  for 
the  communication  of  knowledge. 
Were  a  teacher,  for  instance,  desirous 
of  showing  what  it  is  that  constitutes 
an  island,  he  would  much  more 
easily  accomplish  his  purpose,  and 
make  a  more  vivid  and  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  mind,  by  directing 
the  attention  of  his  pupil  to  a  variety 
of  islands,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
agree,  than  by  commencing,  as  is 
usually  done,  with  an  abstract  de- 
finition, and  then  evincing  its  truth 
by  a  number  of  individual  examples. 
We  have  been  the  more  particular  on 
this  subject,  not  only  because  the 
principle  we  have  attempted  to  illus- 
trate has  been  in  a  great  measure 


adopted  in  the  Grammar  under  con- 
sideration, but  because  it  is  too  much 
neglected  in  the  common  modes  of 
instruction.  Perhaps  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  practice  usually  fol- 
lowed is  preferable  ;  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  analytical  method 
were  more  frequently  employed,  the 
human  intellect  would  be  enriched 
with  a  greater  variety  of  knowledge, 
and  its  powers  of  invention  endued 
with  a  proportional  degree  of  activity 
and  vigour.  According  to  the  com- 
mon mode,  the  information  of  the 
pupil  depends,  to  a  certain  extent, 
upon  his  credulity.  His  assent  i» 
demanded  before  his  judgment  is 
convinced ;  and  it  will  be  readily  al- 
lowed, that  such  an  exercise  is  com- 
paratively pernicious  in  its  effects, 
inasmuch  as  it  reverses  the  order  of 
nature,  and  gradually  represses  the 
feeling  of  curiosity  which  is  so  con- 
sonant to  the  youthful  mind. 

From  these  considerations,  we 
think  Mr  Steele  perfectly  justifiable 
with  regard  to  the  alterations  he  has 
introduced.  He  has  materially  di- 
minished the  labour  formerly  neces- 
sary in.  attaining  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Greek  ;  and,  by  so  do- 
ing, has  rendered  an  importani":  ser- 
vice to  the  teachers  of  classical  liter- 
ature. 

It  would  not  be  too  much  to  af- 
firm, that  the  grammatical  difficul- 
ties of  the  language  may,  by  the  use 
of  his  outlines,  be  surmounted  in 
half  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object ;  and 
we  need  scarcely  say,  that  it  would  be 
attended  with  much  greater  pleasure 
to  both  master  and  scholar.  Of  the 
work  itself  we  express  our  unquali- 
fied approbation,  and  have  only  to 
add,  that,  considering  the  smalines& 
of  its  dimensions — the  fewness  and 
perspicuity  of  its  rules — the  neatness 
and  condensation  observed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  verb — but  espe- 
cially the  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  with  the  simple  and  philoso- 
phical principle  on  which  it  has  been 
constructed,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  it  is  fully  calculated  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended,  and  forms  by  far  the  best 
elementary  treatise  on  the  subject 
that  we  have  seen. 
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TALES  OF  THE  WILD  AND  THE 

There  was  a  time  when  a  taste 
for  the  marvellous  aud  outre  was 
much  more  common  than  at  present, 
--*when  fictitious  compositions  were 
read  with  an  interest  proportioned  to 
their  extravagance,  and  their  merit 
was  judged  of  by  the  number  of  sin- 
gularities and  horrors  they  contained. 
But  these  days  have  long  gone  by, 
and  ghosts  and  hobgoblins  are  now 
as  much  out  of  fashion  as  are  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  These  are  too  much 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  sound 
sense  and  rational  philosophy,  to  de- 
rive pleasure  from  the  narration  of 
events  which  they  know  never  to 
have  happened,  or  from  the  history 
of  beings  whom  they  believe  never 
to  have  existed.  Accordingly,  we 
observe  that  all  those  w^orks  which 
once  held  despotic  sway  over  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  men,  are 
now  universally  abandoned,  and  are 
known  only  through  those  writings 
of  the  laborious  critic  or  historian 
which  describe  the  peculiarities  in 
the  literary  character  of  past  ages. 
We  suspect,  therefore,  that  these 
tales  of  diablerie  have  come  much 
too  late  into  the  world  to  meet  with  a 
very  favourable  reception.  Indeed 
it  seems  astonishing  that  any  writer 
of  intelligence  should  attempt  a  de- 
partment of  literature  which  in  this 
country  has  been  long  abandoned  as 
too  ungrateful  for  cultivation.  We 
presume,  however,  that  the  only 
cause  which  can  be  assigned  for  the 
appearance  of  such  productions  as  the 
Magic  Ring,  and  that  now  under  re- 
view, is  the  desire  of  imitating  those 
frightful  and  absurd  abortions  of  the 
German  novelists  which  have  of  late 
afforded  so  much  amusement  to  the 
mystified  minds  of  their  countrymen. 
Ikit  for  a  British  writer  to  imitate 
these,  is  to  give  up  the  character  and 
conduct  of  dignified  preceptors  for 
the  puerile  and  ill-concocted  essays 
of  heavy-headed  school-boys. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  there 
is  still  a  remnant  of  the  old  legend- 
readers  left,  who  love  to  quake  at  ima- 
ginary horrors,  and  to  read  with  won- 
der and  amazement  the  creations  of 
a  marvel-loving  fancy.  To  this  class 
of  individuals;,  if  any  such  there  be, 
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these  tales  will  prove  an  acceptable 
present ;  for  they  will  everywhere 
meet,  throughout  them,  with  gnomes, 
ghosts,  dwarfs,  hideous  monsters, 
and  all  that  is  wild  or  ivonderful  in 
heaven  or  earth,  hell  or  the  depths  of 
the  mighty  ocean  ;  and  to  them  it 
will  be  matter  of  but  secondary  con- 
sideration, that  the  stories  are  the 
most  unnatural  absurdities,  and  that 
the  incidents  are  often  contradictory 
and  inconsistent.  It  will  be  ^mply 
sufficient  for  their  gratification  to  read 
of  such  wonders  as  these,  that  the 
beautiful' I Idegarda,  having  been  de- 
livered up  by  her  relentless  uncle  to 
propitiate  the  wrath  of  the  offended 
lord  of  the  Maelstrom,  becomes  so 
reconciled  to  the  condition  in  which 
she  is  placed,  by  the  interesting  con- 
versations she  held  with  his  lordship 
himself,  and  his  conversable  bears, 
goats,  and  horses,  as  actually  to  re- 
ceive with  gratitude  and  esteem  the 
polite  attentions  shewn  her  by  the 
grisly  monster  of  the  deep,  and  that 
ultimately  her  pious  resignation  is 
rewarded  by  his  transformation  into 
the  youthful  and  accomplished  Hal- 
dane,  a  Scandinavian  hero,  who  had 
long  received  the  best  affections  of 
her  heart, — or  how,  that,  in  the  dread, 
ful  contest  for  the  hand  of  the  fair 
Brinilda,  her  champion,  Ludolph, 
struck  his  opponent,  the  yellow 
dwarf,  a  tremendous  blow,  *'  which 
sent  his  head  from  off  his  shoulders, 
bounding  to  another  part  of  the  area: 
that  the  Knight  leaped  from  his  sad- 
dle to  seize  the  head  and  hold  it  up 
to  the  view  of  the  people,  but  that  in 
his  race,  to  his  horror,  he  was  out- 
stripped by  the  dwarf  himself,  who 
likewise  darting  from  his  horse,  flew 
to  his  head,  grasped  it  firmly,  gave 
it  a  shake,  clapped  it  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  fixed  it  again  as  firmly 
and  steadily  as  ever  :  that  before  the 
spectators  could  recover  from  the  stu- 
por into  which  this  unexpected  co/i- 
tre-tenu  had  thrown  them,  he  struck 
the  staring  Ludolph  to  the  ground, 
seized  the  Princess  by  her  flowing 
locks,  swung  her  behind  him,  and 
bolted  out  of  the  area." 

Without  farther  preamble,  we  pro- 
ceed to  mention  that  the  volume  con- 
tains five  stories, — The  Prediction, 
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the  Yellow  Dwarf,  Der  Freischutz, 
the  Fortunes  of  De  la  Pole,  and  the 
lord  of  the  Maelstrom.  Of  these, 
the  first  is,  to  our  mind,  decidedly  the 
best;  we  shall  therefore  endeavour 
to  give  an  epitome  of  it  here,  making 
such  extracts  as  will  tend  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  style  in  which  the  work 
is  written. 

In  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Wales 
there  lived  a  man  of  a  dark  and 
gloomy  spirit,  named  Rhys  Meredith, 
who,  by  the  utterance  of  certain  pre- 
dictions, had  made  himself  be  re- 
garded with  fear  and  reverence  by 
the  people.  There  was,  however, 
one  individual  who  stood  out  against 
him,  and  that  was  Ruth  Tudor,  a 
maiden  of  surpassing  beauty,  who 
had  learned  to  laugh  at  his  prophe- 
cies, and  was  disposed  to  subvert  his 
influence.  Accordingly,  by  her  con- 
tinued expressions  of  ridicule  and 
contempt,  he  was  soon  in  danger  of 
being  abandoned  by  all.  But  Rhys 
was  not  thus  to  be  deprived  of  his 
prophetic  character,  for,  having  given 
out  new  predictions  in  plainer  words 
and  sterner  tones  than  usual,  and 
the  event  proving  true,  he  was  soon 
l*einstated  in  his  former  supremacy. 
All  this  success  was  not,  however, 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the  vindic- 
tive mind  of  Rhys  ;  he  must  humble 
the  proud  spirit  of  her  who  had  dared 
to  oppose  him.  He  did  not  wait 
long  to  gratify  his  revenge,  for  Ruth, 
having  gone  with  a  party  of  her 
'friends  to  tease  and  deride  the  con- 
juror, he  seized  tlie  opportunity  thus 
afforded  him,  and  with  awful  so- 
lemnity declared,  in  the  presence  of 
her  friends,  that  she  was  doomed  to 
be  a  murderer. 

At  first  she  spurned  at  his  prediction, 
and  alternately  cursed  and  laughed  at 
him  for  the  malice  of  his  falsehood  :  but 
when  she  found  that  none  laughed  with 
her, — that  men  looked  on  her  with  sus- 
picious eyes,  women  shrunk  from  her 
A)ciety,  and  children  shrieked  at  her  pre- 
sence, she  felt  that  these  were  signs  of 
truth,  and  her  high  spirit  no  longer  strug- 
gled against  the  conviction ;  a  change 
came  over  her  mind  when  she  had  known 
how  horrid  it  was  to  be  alone.  Abhorring 
the  prophet,  she  yet  clung  to  his  foot- 
steps ;  and  while  she  sat  by  his  side,  felt 
as  if  he  alone  could  avert  that  evil  destiny 
which  he  alone  had  foreseen.  With  him 
only  she  was  seen  to  smile  ;  elsewhere, 
sad,  silent,  stern  ;  it  seemed  as  if  she 
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were  ever  occupied  in  nerving  her  mind 
for  that  which  she  had  to  do,  and  her 
beauty,  already  of  the  majestic  cast,  grew 
absolutely  awful,  a.s  her  perfect  features 
assumed  an  expression  which  might  have 
belonged  to  the  angel  of  vengeance  or 
death. 

But  though  the  belief  that  she 
was  doomed  to  perpetrate  a  dreadful 
crime  weighed  heavy  on  her  mind, 
there  were  moments  when  she  so  far 
got  the  mastery  over  her  conviction, 
as  to  find  alleviation  of  her  misery 
by  devising  modes  of  averting  her 
fate,  in  one  of  these  she  gave  her 
hand  to  a  wooer  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  hoping  to  find  relief 
by  removal  from  the  suspicious  gaze 
of  her  former  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. She  had  not  remained  many 
years  in  her  new  place  of  residence, 
when  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  husband.  Poverty  now  pressed 
hard  upon  her,  and  being  pushed  by 
the  importunate  demands  of  a  relent- 
less creditor  for  arrears  of  rent,  she 
fled  with  her  child,  rather  than,  by 
encountering  his  brutal  treatment,  be 
tempted  to  rush  upon  her  fate.  Ha- 
ving returned  to  her  native  village, 
although  shunned  or  dreaded  by  all, 
she  there  contrived  to  make  out  a 
miserable  subsistence.  One  night, 
while  sitting  late,  meditating  over  her 
misfortunes,  and  the  awful  doom 
which  awaited  her,  she  received  a 
very  unexpected  visit  from  him  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  her  miser- 
ies. He  had,  it  seems,  urged  by  his 
necessities,  robbed  the  steward  of  the 
estate  on  which  they  lived,  and  had 
come  to  the  object  of  his  malice  to 
entreat  her  protection  from  the  search 
of  justice.  Ruth,''  said  he,  "  thou 
art  poor  and  forsaken,  but  thou  art 
faithful  and  kind,  and  wilt  not  be- 
tray me.  Conceal  me'  till  the  pur- 
suit be  past,  and  I  will  give  thee 
one-half  my  wealth,  and  return  with 
the  other  to  gladden  my  wife  and 
son.'*  She  grasped  af  the  offer,  and 
hid  him  in  the  cave  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood, fondly  thinking  that  riches 
would  save  her  from  the  crime  to 
which  she  feared  poverty  n:iight  drive 
her,  and  that  kindness  to  him  who 
had  predicted  her  fate  might,  if  he 
had  the  power,  induce  him  to  avert 
it.  The  time  at  length  arrived  in 
which  all  search  after  him  being 
over,  it  was  agreed  that  Ruth  should 
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provide  him  with  tlie  means  of  ma- 
king his  retreat.  At  midnight,  ac- 
cordingly, she  brought  him  a  fleet 
horse ;  but  Rhys  having  now  the 
means  of  escape  in  his  power,  showed 
no  inclination  to  observe  the  engage- 
ment into  which  he  had  entered,  for, 
in  answer  to  her  demand  for  one- 
half  his  money,  he  pretended  that  he 
had  hid  it  some  miles  off. 

It  was  to  no  avail  that  Ruth  humbled 
herself  to  entreaties  :  Meredith  answered 
not ;  and  while  she  was  yet  speaking, 
cast  side-long  glances  towards  the  gate 
where  the  horse  was  waiting  for  his  ser- 
vice, and  seemed, meditating  whether  he 
should  not  dart  from  Ruth,  and  escape 
her  entreaties  and  demands  by  dint  of 
speed.  Her  stern  eye  detected  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  indignant  at  his  baseness,  and 
her  own  degradation,  she  sprung  suddenly 
towards  him,  made  a  desperate  clutch  at 
the  leather  bag,  (which  she  had  observed 
concealed  in  his  breast,)  and  tore  it  from 
the  grasp  of  the  deceiver.  Meredith  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  it,  and  a  fierce 
struggle  ensued,  which  drove  them  both 
back  towards  the  yawning  mouth  of  the 
cave  from  which  lie  had  just  ascended  to 
the  world.  On  its  very  verge, — on  its 
very  extreme  edge,  the  demon  which  had 
so  long  ruled  his  spirit  now  instigated 
him  to  mischief,  and  abandoned  him  to 
his  natural  brutality  ;  he  struck  the  un- 
happy Ruth  a  revengeful  and  tremendous 
blow.  At  that  moment  a  horrible  thought 
glanced  like  lightning  through  her  soul  ; 
he  was  to  her  no  longer  what  he  had 
been  ;  he  was  a  robber,  ruffian,  liar,  one 
whom  to  destroy  was  justice,  and  perhaps 

it  was  he  Villain  !"    she  cried, 

thou — thou  didst  predict  that  J  was 
doomed  to  be  a  murderer  !  art  thou — art 
thou  destined  to  be  the  victim  ?"  She 
flung  him  from  her  with  terrific  force,  as 
he  stood  close  to  the  abyss,  and  the  next 
instant  heard  him  dash  against  its  sides,  as 
he  was  whirled  headlong  into  darkness. 

It  was  an  awful  feeling,  the  next  that 
passed  over  the  soul  of  Ruth  Tudor,  as 
she  stood  alone  in  the  pale,  sorrowful- 
looking  moonlight,  endeavouring  to  re- 
member what  Jiad  chanced.  She  gazed 
on  the  purse,  on  the  chasm,  wiped  the 
drops  of  agony  from  her  heated  brow, 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  pang  of  recollec- 
tion, rushed  down  to  the  cavern.  The 
light  was  still  burning  as  Rhys  had  left  it, 
and  served  to  shew  her  the  wretch  ex- 
tended helplessly  beneath  the  chasm. 
Though  his  body  was  crushed,  his  bones; 
splintered,  and  his  blood  was  on  the  ca- 
vern's sides,  lie  was  yet  living,  and  raised 
his  head  to  look  upon  her,  as  she  darkened 
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the  narrow  entrance  in  her  passage :  he 
glared  upon  her  with  the  visage  of  a 
demon,  and  spoke  like  a  fiend  in  pain. 
"  Me  hast  thou  murdered  V  he  said, 
'*  but  I  shall  be  revenged  in  all  thy  life 
to  come.  Deem  not  that  thy  doom  is 
fulfilled,  that  the  deed  to  which  thou  art 
fated  is  done ;  in  my  dying  hour  I  know, 
I  feel  what  is  to  come  upon  thee ;  thou 
art  yet  again  to  do  a  deed  of  blood  !" 

Liar  shrieked  the  infuriated  victim. 
"  Thou  art  yet  doomed  to  be  a  murder- 
er !"  '*  Liar  !"  Thou  art— and  of — 
thipe  only  child  !"  She  rushed  on  him, 
but  he  .was  dead. 

Her  state  of  mind  after  the  com- 
mission of  this  dreadful  crime,  and 
her  gradual  progress  from  misery  to 
occasional  fits  of  madness,  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  described.  To  pro- 
ceed, however,  with  one  narration — 
Ruth,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion, 
gave  out  that  she  had  been  left  wealth 
by  a  relation,  and  meant  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  the  manner 
she  had  long  wished.  Accordingly, 
leaving  her  daughter  in  the  village, 
she  retired  to  a  cottage  upon  a  lonely 
heath,  v^here  she  could  enjoy,  with- 
out notice  or  interruption,  commu- 
nion with  her  own  dark  imaginings. 
There  she  was  daily  visited  by  her 
daughter  and  a  young  man  of  the 
village,  who  having  observed  that 
his  presence  seemed  to  render  the 
society  of  her  daughter  more  agree- 
able, was  her  constant  companion. 
On  one  of  these  visits,  the  attach- 
ment of  this  young  couple  being 
discovered  to  Ruth,  she  joyfully  con- 
sented to  their  union. 

The  time  appointed  for  the  marriage  of 
Rachel  Tudor  with  Evan  Edwards  had 
long  past,  and  winter  had  set  in  with 
unusual  sternness,  even  on  ^  that  stormy 
coast,  when,  during  a  land  tempest,  on 
a  dark  November  afternoon,  a  stranger  to 
the  country,  journeying  on  foot,  lost  his 
way,  in  endeavouring  to  find  a  short  route 
to  his  destination.  «  «  »  «  «  • 
Night  descended  upon  him  as  he  walkeH, 
and  the  snow  storm  came  down  with  un- 
usual violence,  as  if  to  try  the  temper  of 
his  mind,  a  mind  cultivated  and  enlight- 
ened, though  cased  in  a  frame  accustom- 
ed to  hardships,  and  veiled  by  a  plain, 
nay,  almost  rustic  exterior.  The  thunder 
rolled  loudly  above  him,  and  the  wind 
blowing  tremendously,  raised  the  new- 
fallen  snov/  from  the  earth,  which,  ming- 
ling with  the  Khowers  as  they  fell,  bewil- 
dered and  blinded  the  traveller.  •  ♦  *  * 
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Ai  length,  however,  the  hrilliant  and 
beautiful  gleam  showed  him  something 
thai  looked  like  a  white-washed  cottage. 
Full  of  hope  of  a  shelter  from  the  storm, 
and  lit  on  hy  the  magnificent  torch  of 
heaven,  the  stranger  trod  cheerily  for- 
ward, and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  ar- 
rived at  his  beacon,  the  white  cottage. 
•  *  *  Oh  entering,  he  found  himself  in  a 
cottage  of  a  more  respectable  interior 
than,  from  its  outward  appearance,  he 
had  been  led  to  expect :  but  he  had  little 
leisure  or  inclination  for  the  survey  of  its 
effects,  for  his  senses  and  imagination 
were  immediately  and  entirely  occupied 
by  the  scene  which  presented  itself  on  his 
entrance.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  into 
which  he  had  been  so  readily  admitted, 
stood,  on  its  iressels,  an  open  coffin  ; 
lights  were  at  its  head  and  foot,  and  on 
each  side  sat  many  persons  of  both  sexes, 
who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  the  cus- 
tomary ceremony  of  watching  the  corpse 
previous  to  its  interment  in  the  morning. 
There  were  many  who  appeared  to  the 
stranger  to  be  watchers,  but  there  were 
but  two  who,  in  his  eye,  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  mourners,  and  they  had  faces 
of  grief  which  spoke  too  plainly  of  the 
anguish  that  was  mining  within  one,  at 
Uie  foot  of  the  coffin,  was  a  pale  youth, 
just  blooming  into  manhood,  who  covered 
his  dewy  eyes  with  trembling  fingers,  that 
ill  concealed  the  tears  which  trickled 
down  his  wan  cheeks  beneath  ;  the  other 
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that  still  unbowed  and  lofty  form  ?  The 
awful  marble  brow  upon  which  the  stran- 
ger gazed  was  that  of  Ruth  Tudor. 

The  interest  the  stranger  took  in 
all  he  saw  about  hirn  increased  the 
longer  he  continued  to  gaze  upon  it. 
Unable  at  length  to  resist  the  influ- 
ence of  his  curiosity,  he  walked  to- 
wards the  coffin,  with  the  intention 
of  contemplating  its  inhabitant ;  but 
Ruth,  having  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  as  he  leaned  in  sorrow  over  the 
coffin,  sprang  up  from  her  seat,  and 
darting  at  htu  a  terrible  glance  of  re- 
cognition, pointed  down  to  the  corpse, 
and  then,  with  a  hollow  burst  of 
frantic  laughter,  shouted—Behold, 
thou  liar  !" 

The  stranger  was  relieved  from  the 
astonishment  excited  by  this  extra- 
ordinary address,  by  some  one  lead- 
ing him  aside,  and  telhng  him  of  the 
madness  of  the  unhappy  Ruth.  In 
answer  to  the  interrogations  of  the 
person  who  had  given  him  this  infor- 
mation, he  said,  that  his  father,  in 
'^  '  (•({iience  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
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.tress,  had  fled  from  his  wife  and  fa- 
mily ;  that  bdng  informed  he  was 
concealed  in  that  neighbourhood,  he 
had  set  out  in  search  of  him,  and 
had  that  morning  found  his  remains 
in  a  cavern  by  the  shore.  After  this 
explanation,  he  is  conducted  to  the 
place  of  rest  assigned  him.  His 
dreams  area  motley  conjpound  of  all 
the  terrific  spectacles  he  had  that 
day  witnessed;  and  in  terror  and 
alarm,  he  awoke,  under  the  idea  that 
the  coffined  body  had  arisen,  and  was 
calling  aloud  to  him  to  arise  and  save 
her.  Having  got  up,  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  he  looked  through  a 
gaping  aperture  in  the  floor  of  his 
room,  and  observed  Ruth  gazing 
earnestly  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  on  something  beyond  his  sight. 

His  attention  was  next  fixed  upon  the 
corpse,  and  he  thought  he  had  never  seen 
any  living  thing  so  lovely  ;  and  so  calm 
was  the  aspect  of  her  last  repose,  that 
Meredith  thought  it  more  resembled  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  faculties,  than 
the  eternal  stupor  of  death  :  her  features 
were  pale,  but  not  distorted,  and  there 
was  none  of  the  livid  hue  of  death  in  her 
beautiful  mouth  and  lips  ;  but  the  flowers 
in  her  hand  gave  strong  demonstration 
of  the  presence  of  the  power  before 
whose  potency  their  little  strength  was 
fading ;  drooping  as  with  a  mortal  sick- 
ness, they  bowed  their  heads  in  submis- 
sion, as,  one  by  one,  they  dropped  from 
her  pale  and  perishing'  fingers.  Owen 
gazed  till  he  thought  he  saw  the  grasp  of 
her  hand  relax,  and  a  convulsive  smile 
pass  over  her  cold  and  rigid  features  ;  he 
looked  again  ;  the  eyelids  shook  and  vi- 
brated like  the  string  of  some  fine-strung 
instrument ;  the  hair  rose,  and  the  head- 
cloth  moved:  he  started  up  ashamed: 
Does  the  madness  of  this  woman  affect 
all  who  would  sleep  beneath  her  roof  ?" 
said  he :      What  is  this  that  disturbs  me 
-—or  am  I  yet  in  a  dream  ?  Hark  I  what 
is  that?"  It  was  the  voice  of  Ruth  ;  she 
had  risen  from  her  seat,  and  was  standing 
near  the  coffin,  apparently  addressing 
some  one  who  stood  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room  :       To  what  purpose  is  thy 
coming  now  ?"  said  she,  in  a  low  and  me- 
lancholy voice  ;  "  and  at  what  dost  thou 
laugh  and  gibe  ?  lo  !  you  ;  she  is  here, 
and  the  sin  you  know  of  cannot  be;  how 
can  I  take  the  life  which  another  hath 
already  withdrawn  ?  Go,  go,  hence  to  thy 
cave  of  night,  for  this  is  no  place  of  safety 
for  thee."     Her  thoughts  now  took  ano- 
ther turn,  she  seemed  to  hide  one  from  the 
imrsuit  of  others*    *^  Lie  still,  be  stiU  I" 
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she  whispered  ;  "  put  out  ihy  light  !  so, 
so  ;  they  pass  by,  and  mark  thee  not ;  thou 
art  safe;  good-night,  good-night!  now 
will  I  home  to  sleep/*  And  she  seated 
herself  in  her  chair,  as  if  composing  her 
senses  to  rest. 

Owen  was  again  bewildered  in  the 
chaos  of  though^  but  for  this  time  he 
determined  to  subdue  his  imagination, 
and,  throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  again 
gave  himself  up  to  sleep  ;  but  the  images 
of  his  former  dreams  still  haunted  him, 
and  their  hideous  phantasms  were  more 
powerfully  renewed  ;  i^^rain  he  heard  the 
solemn  Psalm  of  Dea.h,  but  unsung  by 
mortals;  it  was  pealed  through  Cwith  up 
to  the  high  heaven,  by  myriads  of  the 
viewless  and  the  mighty.  Again  he  heard 
the  execrations  of  millions  for  some  un- 
remembered  sin,  and  the  wrath  and  ha- 
tred of  a  world  was  rushing  upon  him. 

Come  forth  !    come  forth  !"   was  the 
cry  ;  and  amid  yells  and  howls,  they  were 
darting  upon  him,  when  the  pale  form 
of  the  beautiful  dead  arose  between  them, 
and  shielded  him   from  their  malice; 
but  he  heard  her  say  aloud,     Is  it  for  this 
that  thou  wilt  not  save  me  ?  Arise,  arise, 
and  help  I'*    He  sprang  up  as  he  was 
commanded,  sleeping  or  waking  he  never 
knew  ;  but  he  started  from  .his  bed  to 
look  down  into  the  chamber,  as  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Ruth  in  terrific  denunciation. 
He  looked ;  she  was  standing  uttering  yells 
of  madness  and  rage,  and  close  to  her 
stood  a  well-known  form  of  appaling  re- 
collection—his father,  as  he  had  seen  him 
last.  He  arose,  and  darted  to  the  door.  I 
a-.u  mad,"  said  he,  "  I  am  surely  mad,  or 
this  is  still  a  continuation  of  my  dream  !" 
He  looked  again ;  Ruth  was  still  there,  but 
alone.    But  though  no  visible  form  stood 
by  the  maniac,  some  fiend  had  entered  her 
soul,  and  mastered  her  mighty  spirit ;  she 
had  armed  herself  with  an  axe,  and  ex- 
claiming,    Liar,  liar,  hence!"  was  pur- 
suing some  imaginary  foe  to  the  darker 
side  of  the  cottage.   Owen  stroVe  hard  to 
trace  her  motions;  but  as  she  had  re- 
treated under  the  space  occupied  by  his 
bed,  he  could  no  longer  see  her,  and  his 
eyes  involuntarily  fastened  themselves  on 
the  coffin  :  there  a  new  horror  met  them  ; 
the  dead  corpse  had  risen,  and  with  wild 
and  glaring  eyes  was  v/atching  the  scene 
before  her.    Owen  distn^sted  his  senses, 
till  he  heard  the  terrific  voice  of  Ruth,  as 
she  marked  the  miracle  he  had  witness- 
ed.     The  fiend,  the  robber  !"  she  yelled, 
*'  it  is  he  who  hath  entered  the  pure  body 
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of  my  child.    Back  to  thy  cave  of  blood, 
thou  lost  one!  back  to  thine  own  dark 
hell  !"    Owen  flew  to  the  door — it  was 
too  late— he  heard  the  shriek— the  blow  : 
hQfell  into  the  room,  but  only  in  time  to 
hear  the  second  blow,  and  ere  the  cleft 
hand  of  the  unhappy  Rachel  falls  back 
upon  its  bloody  pillow  ;  his  terrible  cries 
brought  in  the  sleepers  from  the  barn, 
headed  by  the  wretched  Evan,  and  for  a 
lime  the  thunders  of  heaven  were  drowned 
by  the  clamorous  grief  of  man.    No  one 
dared  to  approach  the  miserable  Ruth, 
who  now,  in  utter  frenzy,  strode  about  the 
room,  brandishing,  with  diabolical  gran- 
deur, the  bloody  axe,  and  singing  a  wild 
song  of  triumph  and  joy.    All  fell  back 
as  she  approached,  and  shrunk  from  the 
infernal  majesty  of  her  terrific  form  ;  and 
the  thunders   of  heaven  rolling  above 
their  heads,  and  the  Hashing  of  the  furies 
of  eternity  in  their  eyes,  were  less  terrible 
than  the  savage  glare  of  the  maniac  :— 
suddenly  the  house  rocked  to  its  founda- 
tion ;  its  inmates  were  blinded  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  sunk,  felled  by  a  stunning  blow, 
to  the  earth  ;  slowly  each  man  recovered 
and  arose,  wondering  he  was  yet  alive  ; 
all  were  unhurt  save  one.    Ruth  Tudor 
was  on  the  earth,  her  blackened  limbs 
prostrate  beneath  the  coffin  of  her  child, 
and  her  dead  cheek  resting  on  the  rent 
and  bloody  axe,— it  had  been  the  de- 
stroyer of  both. 

We  meant  to  extract  a  ghost  story  ; 
from  the  Fortunes  of  De  la  Pole, 
written  in  the  author's  best  style,  but 
we  fear  that  this  article  has  already 
extended  to  too  great  a  length.  Be- 
fore concluding,  we  would  only  far- 
ther observe,  that  the  language  of 
this  volume  is  in  many  places  po- 
lished and  elegant,  and  that  the  de- 
scriptions are  written  with  a  spirit 
worthy  a  better  subject.    It  may 
just  be  farther  noticed,  that  we  know 
of  no  moral  purpose  to,  be  gained  by 
the  concoction  of  stories,  so  unnatural 
in  all  their  parts,  and  so  often  bor- 
dering on  the  ridiculous ;  and  we 
v;ould  advise  the  author  seriously, 
either  to  cease  writing  altogether,  or 
to  infuse  a  greater  portion  of  com- 
mon sense  into  what  he  does  write. 
Wild  and  Wonderful  are  not  terms 
that  can  be  tolerated  in  this  age  of 
cool-blooded  philosophy. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  WESTMI 

The  character  of  this  Review  is 
now  beginning  to  be  pretty  well  as- 
certained.   It  set  out  with  tlie  bold- 
est pretensions,  and  apparently  took 
its  station  on  unoccupied  ground. 
*  It  professed  to  advocate  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  people,  in  their 
broadest  acceptation  ;  to  become  the 
organ  of  the  million,  and  to  enter  the 
field  in  competition  with,  and  in  op- 
!  position  to,  the  avowed  organs  of  the 
two  great  parties  in  the  State.  It 
declared,  that,  while  it  would  faith- 
fully and  boldly  represent  the  opi- 
nions and  interests  of  the  many  it 
would  make  itself  read  by,  and  even 
formidable  to  the  few — the  aristo- 
cratic monopolists  of  influence  and 
power.  It  proclaimed  open  war  with 
all  the  existing  establishments,  poli- 
tical and  religious,  of  the  country^ 
which  it  denounced  as  rotten  to  the 
core.    Its  great  principle  of  action, 
and  the  avowed  object  of  all  its  ex- 
1  ertions,  was  to  be  Radical  Reform  ; 
in  other  words,  it  was  to  become  the 
I  mouth-piece  and  promulgator  of  Mr 
Jeremy  Bentham's  speculations  in 
j  Constitution  -  making,  Codification, 
J  Legislation,  Government,  Religion, 
Education,  Prison-Discipline,  end 
so  forth,  which,  in  their  nniransJatcd 
state,   the  public  had  seldom  the 
good  fortune  to  understand.    In  op- 
position to  the  principle  of  Toryism, 
that  "  Whatever  is,  is  righty"  the 
maxim  adopted  by  the  Westminster 
Review  was,  that  "  Whatever  is, 
is  wrong      and  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  Whiggism,  which  de- 
clared it  practicable  to  conciliate  the 
interests  and  liberties  of.  the  people, 
with  maintaining,  unimpaired,  the 
!  pow^r  and  influence  of  a  dominant 
aristocracy,  it  obtested  the  Gods  to 
bear  witness  to  so  base  a  compro- 
mise, and  announced,  that  the  thun- 
[derbolts  forged  in  the  armoury  of 
I  Jeremy  Eentham  &  Co.  would  be 
i  hurled  with  indiscriminating  fury 
I  against  the  titled  betrayers  of  popu- 
I  lar  rights,  as  well  as  against  the  most 
I  abject  worshippers  and  satellites  of 
■  power.    Nothing,  in  short,  could  be 
'  bolder  or  more  imposing  than  its  pro- 
fessions :  Quid  dignum  tanto  f  ret 
hie  promissor  hiafu?  We  shall  try 
jto  answer,  in  plain  English,  the  qucs- 
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tion  we  have  asked  in  the  Latin  of 
Juvenal. 

And,  in  th«  first  place,  the  Jirst 
achievement  of  the  Westminster  was 
to  run  a-muck  at  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews,  This,  at  least, 
had  the  appearance  of  boldness  and 
conscious  strength  ;  and  that,  to  be 
sure,  was  a  great  deal.  It  was  cal- 
culated to  astonish  the  Cockneys,  and 
make  men  of  sense  stare  ;  nor  could 
the  Whigs  and  Tories  look  on  with 
unconcern,  while  their  great  oracles 
were  in  danger  of  being  struck  dumb 
by  the  nev/  prophet  that  had  arisen 
in  Israel.  Ghosts,  they  say,  are 
never  terrible,  and  are  easily  laid, 
after  they  have  once  spoken  ;  and  so 
it  has  happened  to  the  Westminster 
Review,  It  has  spoken,  and  the 
land  is  no  longer  in  trouble.  Of  its 
criticisms  on  the  Edinburgh  Review 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  any 
notice;  they  were,  in  general,  me- 
lancholy, somnolent,  and  splenetic 
prosings  ;  very  much  in  the  vein  of  a 
cast-off  contributor,  and  remarkable 
for  the  truly  original  device  of  piece- 
ing  together  excerpts  from  volumes 
published  many  years  asunder,  in 
order  to  produce  something  like  in- 
congruity or  contradiction.  The 
honesty  of  such  a  proceeding  was,  of 
course,  on  a  par  with  its  originality. 
It  would  have,  indeed,  been  very 
strange — we  should  rather  say,  abso- 
lutely miraculous— if,  in  a  work  now 
extending  to  upwards  of  forty  vo- 
lumes, filled  with  the  contributions 
of  so  many  difftTeiit  hands,  there 
should  have  been  found  no  incongru- 
ous opinions,  no  conflicting  state- 
ments, no  antagonist  doctrines,  which 
an  honest  and  original  critic  such  as 
we  have  described,  neglecting  the 
general  tone  and  bearing  of  the 
work,  might  array  in  juxta-position, 
and  exhibit  to  the  candid  and  dis- 
criminating mass  of  mankind  as  evi- 
dences of  oscillation  and  inconsist- 
ency. Availing  himself  of  the  happy 
device  of  the  Westmonasterian,  the 
arrantest  numskull  ever  created 
might  extract  contradiction  from 
consistency,  nonsense  from  sense, 
folly  from  wisdom;  the  words  of 
tiie  pious  might  be  made  the  ve^ 
hides  of  blasphemy:  and  even  the 
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man  according  to  God's  own  heart 
might  be  made  to  declare  that 
there  is  no  God."  That,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  highly  creditable 
lab^ours,  the  Man  of  Westminster  has 
*  found  so  little  suited  to  his  purpose, 
must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  rather 
to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  poacher, 
than  to  the  want  of  game;  to  the 
opaqueness  of  his  own  intellects  ra- 
ther£;than  to  any  immunity  on  the 
part  of  the  Journal  in  question,  from 
those  slips  and  peccadilloes  quas  in- 
curia  fudit,  aut  parum  cavit  Intmana 
natura. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  unlucky  Qiiarterhj  is  assailed 
with  a  double  portion  of  bitterness, 
and,  which  is  truly  remarkable,  it  is 
attacked  on  its  strongest  side — its 
Classical  Articles.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered the  very  chivalry  of  critical 
warfare;  understanding  by  the  term 
chivalry,  that  gallant  impulse  which 
sometimes  inspires  a  dwarf  with  re- 
solution to  attack  a  giant,  or  a  mes- 
san  cur  to  fly  at  the  proboscis  of  an 
elephant.    The  inequality  of  the  as- 
sailant and  the  assailed  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  most  remarkable  circmn- 
stance :  that  was  found  in  the  vulgar 
insolence  and   real   imbecility  by 
which  the  former  is  characterised. 
We  allude  particularly  to  the  treat- 
ment bestowed  on  the  accomplished 
Translator  of  Aristophanes,  on  ac- 
count of  the  admirable  and  correct 
view  he  chose  to  give  us  of  the 
Greek  Sophists  and  the  state  of  So- 
ciety in  Athens.    It  is  not  our  pre- 
sent purpose  to  defend  that  view  : 
nor  does  Mr  Mitchell  need  our  aid  : 
if  he  thinks  it  proper  to  descend  so 
far,  he  can  defend  himself;  nay, 
more,  he  can  produce    proofs  strong 
as  those  of  holy  writ,"  to  justify  all 
that  he  has  said — and  more  than  he 
has  said — of  the  venality,  corruption, 
and  profligacy,  that  characterised  the 
Republic  of  Athens,  even  in  its  best 
times, — and  of  the  juggling  tricks, 
humbug,  fraud,  and  deception,  re- 
sorted to  by  those  precious  models 
of  Republican  simplicity,  the  Greek 
Sophists.    We  do  not  quarrel  w4th 
the  Man  of  Westminster  for  taking 
these  same  Sophists  under  his  espe- 
cial protection ;  birds  of  a  feather 
have  naturally  a  gregarious  sympa- 
thy :  nor  do  we  dispute  his  right  to 
diifcr  from  Mr  Mitchell  on  any  or  on 
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every  subject:  it  would  have  sur- 
prised us  more  than  the  best  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe's  miracles,  had  they  by 
any  chance  agreed  ;  but  then,  before 
proceeding  to  show  up  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  eloquent .  writer 
as  a  bombastical  ignoramus,  he  might 
have  contrived  to  pick  up  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  subject — as  much, 
at  least,  as  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  show  that  he  had  not  heard  ot  it 
for  the  first  time  in  the  learned  pa- 
pers he  was  about  to  demolish.  That 
this,  however,  was  really  the  case, 
must  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance. 
His  pompous  parade  of  logic  cannot 
conceal  his  barrenness,  any  more 
than  his  protruding  a  few  scraps  of 
Greek  can  disguise  his  ignorance  of 
the  real  condition — moral,  political, 
and  intellectual — of  the  people  by 
whom  that  language  was  once  spoken.:  ; 
He  may  make  minced  meat,  if  he  \ 
likes,  of  Quarterly' Revitiv  politics; 
we  care  not  one  straw  about  the 
matter ;  but  every  man  of  liberal  / 
education  has  been  mo  jr  less  in-  • 
debted  to  that  Journal  for  its  Clas- 
sical Papers,  which  have  invariably  : 
been  characterised  by  great  ability, 
ingenuity,  and  learning ;  and  will 
therefore  pause  before  he  gives  cre- 
dence to  the  distortions  and  exagger- 
ations of  the  Radical  School. 

But  the  vulgar  impertinence  dis-  ■ 
played  in  the  attacks  made  on  the  i 
Edinlmrgh  and  Quarterly  Review&j^  ' 
is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  hardi'*  ? 
hood  with  which  the  former  has  been 
put  in  requisition  by  all  the  political 
and  economical  writers  of  the  West» 
minster.  Not  a  subject  have  they 
handled,  that  has  not  been,  over  and 
over  again,  treated  of  in  the  Edin^ 
burgh;  not  an  idea  have  they  broach- 
ed, which  may  not  be  distinctly 
traced  to  some  essay  or  other  in  that 
Journal.  It  is  true,  they  have,  for 
the  most  part,  divested  them  of  their 
original  dress,  and  have  re-clothed 
them  in  a  dirty,  radical,  drab-colour- 
ed suit,  doubtless  more  consentane- 
ous to  the  taste  of  **  the  enlightened 
electors  of  Westminster,"  and  their 
resident  sage ;  they  have  made  a 
mighty  fuss  about  logical  precision 
— as  their  friends  the  Greek  Sophists 
were  wont  to  do — and  they  have 
talked  as  if  they  had  an  unquestioned 
monopoly  of  the  powers  of  reasoning, 
and  as  if  the  logical  statement  of  a 
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proposition  was  a  thing  hitherto  un- 
known among  men  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this  trickery  and  hum- 
bug, the  substantia  rti  remains  un- 
changed; and  we  constantly  discover 
old  friends  with  new  faces,  though 
certainly  not  much  improved  by  be- 
ing put  out  of  countenance.  The 
readers  of  both  Journals  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  detect  these  appropria- 
tions ;  they  lie  on  the  very  surface  ; 
wherefore  we  may  save  ourselves  the 
trouble  of  going  into  particulars, 
which,  however,  we  shall  most  readi- 
ly do  if  called  upon.  The  principal 
subjects,  in  discussing  which  the 
Westminster  has  borrowed  from  the 
Edinburgh  Reciew,  are  the  Poor 
Laws,  the  Corn  Laws,  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice,  Education,  Prison 
Discipline,  &c.  &c. 

It  would  be  unjust,  however,  not 
to  state  frankly,  that  the  Westminster 
Review  has  given  forth,  since  its 
commencement,  occasional  articles, 
which  manifest  real  ability,  and  to 
the  full  and  undivided  credit  of  which 
it  is  fairly  entitled.    The  review  of 
Jones's  Greek  Lexicon  was  well  ex- 
ecuted, and  bating  one  or  two  slight 
errors,  not  unworthy  of  a  place  in 
Journals  of  higher  name  and  longer 
standing.  In  the  paper  on  the  French 
Law  of  Succession — part  of  which  is 
evidently,  we  think,  from  the  pen  of 
a  German  Jurisconsult — we  found 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Law  on 
Substitution  stated  with  admirable 
clearness  and  force  ;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  we  recommend  it  to  the 
especial  consideration  of  Mr  Sandford. 
before  he  publishes  a  second  edition 
of  his  Book  on  Entails,  in  the  preli- 
minary chapter  of  which  this  im- 
portant subject  is  treated  of  in  a  very 
confused  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
We  do  not  by  any  means  agree  with 
the  author,  or  authors,  of  that  essay 
m  the  view  taken  of  the  operation  of 
the  French  law  ;  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  sounder  view  is  that  developed 
m  a  prior  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  to  which  this  is  intended  as 
an  answer;  but  we  should  be  guilty 
of  unpardonable  injustice,  were  we 
not  to  bear  testimony  to  the  solid 
learning  and  talent  which  it  displays. 


Dihdins  Librari)    Companion  was 
also  discussed,  in  a  late  Number,  by 
some  masterly  hand  ;  and  though 
the  review  of  it  is  dreadfully  severe, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  masterpiece  in  its 
way.    The  poor  Bibliographer's  sins 
of  omission  and  commission  are  laid 
bare,   with  all  the  truculent  non- 
chalance of  the  dissecting-room,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  that 
made  the  operation  truly  terrible. 
Mr  Dibdin  has  shown  his  prudence, 
by  not  attempting  to  answer  what  is 
really  unanswerable  *.     Others  of 
the  literary  articles,    too,  indicate 
considerable  talent,  and  would  be 
deserving  of  commendation,  were  it 
not  for  the  radical  spirit  with  which 
they  are  poisoned,  and  the  cold- 
blooded indifference  they  display  to 
every  thing  great  or  elevated.  The 
writers  of  this  Review  are  devoid  of 
all  human  sympathy,  except  for  mob 
power  and  mob  pretensions.    In  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  they  can  dis- 
cover only  the  natural  enemies  and 
oppressors  of  mankind.    One  who 
has  the  misfortune  to  be  born  a 
prince  or  a  nobleman,  is,  in  their  es- 
timation, not  only  destitute,  but  in- 
capable of  every  virtue.    Kings  are 
the  very  sublimated  essence  of  dege- 
neracy and  corruption.    Hence  they 
are  equally  insensible  to  the  romance 
of  literature  and  to  the  romance  of 
life.    They  prefer  the  work- shop  to 
the  palace,  and  the  greasy  unwashed 
artificer  to  the  polite  and  accom- 
plished man  of  the  world.  High 
life  is  their  abhorrence — the  mob 
their  sovereign  glory.    They  speak 
evil  of  dignities,  because  they  hate 
them.    They  are  democrats  in  soul 
as  well  as  in  creed ;  and  though 
they  live  under  a  monarchy,  they 
have  no  relish  of  the  principle  by 
which  it  is  characterised.  Hence  their 
object  is  to  bring  every  thing  down 
to  the  base  level  on  which  they  have 
taken  their  stand.    Nothing  is  below 
their  notice,  which  tends  to  vilify 
the  principalities  and  powers  of  this 
world  ;  even  the  gossiping  lies  of  a 
cast-oflp  waiting- woman,  if  their  ten- 
dency be  to  degrade  men  high  in 
place,  are  deemed  worthy  of  all  ac- 
ceptation, commented  on  gravely. 


linV^^  not  consider  ourselves  obliged  to  modify  or  retract  our  praise  of  Mr  Dib- 
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and  given  forth  as  true  pictures  of 
greatness  and  rank.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  beau-ideal  of  real  dig- 
nity is  an     enlightened'*  possessor 
of  a  forty-shilling  freehold,  sallying 
forth  to  the  glorious  ostracism  of 
Universal  Suffrage,  to  hlackball  the 
Ministerial  Candidate,  and  vote  for 
some  illustrious  disciple  of  the  School 
of  Bentham.    This  spirit  pervades 
all  they  write,  even  on  subjects  not 
german  to  politics,  and  imparts  to 
their  compositions  the  vulgar  and 
plebeian  tone  which  has  been  so 
frequently  remarked.    They  cannot 
review  a  novel  without  betrayinp:  the 
cloven-foot ;  and  as  to  poetry,  they 
could  deal  with  it,  if  its  qualities 
were  to  be  determined  by  Gunter's 
Scale,  or  the  Rule  of  Three.    I  ndeed 
the  only  thing  in  the  latter  depart- 
ment, which  we  recollect  their  at- 
tempting, was  a  dissection  of  Queen 
Hyn.de  ;  and  as,  in  that  poem,  as  it  is 
called,  they  had  only  to  do  with  ab- 
surdity, extravagance,  and  nonsense, 
all  of  which  lay  within  their  proper 
sphere  of  action,  the  work  was  done  in 
a  complete  and  business-like  manner. 

So  much  by  way  of  Preface.  The 
Number  before  us,  being  the  8th, 
has  all  the  faults,  and  not  a  few  of 
the  distinguishing  merits  of  its  pre- 
decessors. To  the  different  items  in 
its  bill  of  fare  v/e  shall  now  direct 
the  reader^s  attention. 

The  first  article  is  entitled  The 
British  in  India,'*  and  whoever  be 
the  author,  is  a  boyish,  ramblinj::, 
<lesultory    composition.      The  Re- 
viewer  thinks    Sismoiidi    "  almost 
right,  when  he  says  that  the  entire 
nett  produce  of  the  soil  is  absorbed 
by  the  State      and  yet,  a  few  pages 
forward,  he  very  composedly  savs, 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  (Go- 
vernment of  the  British  in  India  has 
been  a  prudi'^ious,  an  incalculable 
llussin^y  to  the  Indian  peufde."'  ^Ve 
may  be  mistaken,  but  really  this  does 
geem  a  little  odd,  not  to  say  incon- 
gruous.   The  gre(Hly  maw  of  the 
Fisc  absorbs  almo.sl     the  entire  nett 
produce  of  the  soil,"  leaving  nothing, 
of  course,  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
eighty  millionsof  Hindoos  with  which 
th'at  soil  is  covered  ;  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  great  absorbent  principle 
has  been  a  prodigious,  an  incal- 
culable blessing  to  the  Indian  pco- 
••de! !"  If  the     Indian  people"  ca!i 
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be     blessed"  on  such  easy  terms,  it 
is  a  great  pity  they  should  ever  be 
miserable.    Seriously,  however,  the 
first  assertion  is  as  extravagantly  false 
as  the  second  is  unquestionably  true. 
British  ascendancy  in  India  has  been 
productive  of  nothing  but  blessings 
to  the  people.    It  has  rescued  them 
from  the  dominion  of  the  Native  Des- 
pots, under  whom  they  endured  the 
most  cruel  and  grinding  oppression  ; 
it  has  substituted  the  government  of 
law  for  that  of  the  sabre  ;  it  has 
given  security  and  protection  to  those 
who  never  knew  before  what  these 
terms  m.eant ;  it  has  swept  off,  with 
the  besom  of  destruction,  the  hordes 
of  Pindarries  by  which  the  country 
was    desolated,— exterminated  the 
Thugs,  a  sort  of  Freemason  robbers, 
— and  put  an  end  to  Decoity,  the 
great  evil  that  has  so  long  afflicted 
India  ;  it  has  respected  the  supersti- 
tions and  native  institutions  of  the 
people,  as  far  as  these  are  compatible 
with  regular    government ;   it  has 
held  out  encouragement  to  native  in- 
dustry and  enterprize  ;  it  has  done 
much,  and  will  yet  do  more,  towards 
an  efficient  and  impartial  administra- 
tion of  justice ;  and  it  has  restored 
peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  country 
which  has  been  for  ages  the  scene  of  ^ 
almost  continual  war  and  bloodshed. 
These  are  very  intelligible  blessings,  , 
and  they  are  felt  as  such  by  the  whole 
people  of  India;  the  best  proof  of 
which  is,  that  several  states,  whose 
independence  was  fully  recognised^ 
have  voluntarily  solicited  British  pro- 
tection, and  enrolled  themselves  as 
feudatories  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

The  Reviewer  has  strung  together 
a  long  list  of  evils,  some  real,  others 
imaginary,  which,  as  he  conceives, 
inhere  in  the  actual  constitution  of 
our  Eastern  Empire,  and  for  which 
the  remedy  he  proposes  is— a  free 
nress.  This  is  the  catholic  nostrum 
of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs. 
A  free  press,  we  were  told,  was  al- 
most the  only  thing  wanted  to  effect' 
the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Turks 
and  the  emancipation  of  Greece  ;  but  • 
when  Colonel  Stanhope,  with  his 
types  and  printing-presses,  arrived 
in  Greece,  and  a  newspaper  was  set 
on  foot,  it  was  found  to  be  useful 
only  for  purposes  of  mischief,  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  grcf^ter  dissension 
among  a   people   already  divided. 
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But  what  holds  in  respect  to  a  people 
circumstanced  like  the  Greeks,  and 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty, 
must  surely  apply  with  greater  truth 
to  our  Eastern  Empire,  where  our 
ascendancy  is  essentially  founded  on 
force,  and  has  not  yet  lasted  long 
enough  to  acquire  a  moral  strength 
adequate  to  resist  the  stimulus  which 
a  free  press  would  undoubtedly  give 
to  the  lurking  elements  of  disaffec- 
tion. A  free  press  in  India!  The 
idea  is  utterly  monstrous.  The  press 
is  not  absolutely  free  even  in  this 
country,  and  would  be  a  dreadful 
nuisance,  as  well  as  engine  of  mis- 
chief, if  it  were  so.  It  is  fettered  in 
many  ways,  but  most  especially  by 
a  vigorous  and  efficient  law  of  libel. 
But  will  any  sober-minded  man 
gravely  maintain  that  it  would  be 
safe  to  introduce  into  India  the  same 
measure  of  liberty  enjoyed  in  this 
country,  and  virtually  to  place  the 
destinies  of  our  empire  in  the  hands 
of  the  editors  of  newspapers.'*  We 
could  say  much  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  Colonization,  to 
which  the  Reviewer  cursorily  ad- 
verts ;  but  this  is  not  the  place. 

The  second  article,  Tremalne" 
is  of  a  higher  order,  and  displays  im- 
measurably greater  power.  The  au- 
thor exposes,  in  a  very  forcible  man- 
ner, the  rancorous  intolerance  of 
sectarianism,  and,  in  particular,  di- 
rects the  edge  of  his  ridicule  against 
the  monstrous  practice  to  which  the 
class  popularly  called  Saints  have 
lately  had  recource, — of  attempting 
to  inculcate  their  dogmas  through 
the  medium  of  Novels.  We  join 
cordially  in  the  reprobation  he  be- 
stows on  this  unhallowed  expedient. 
The  Religious  Novel  we  regard  as 
the  greatest  monstrosity  of  modern 
literature  ;  and  we  feel  the  full  force 
of  the  author  s  strictures  on  the  blas- 
phemous association  of  spiritual  and 
carnal  love  with  which  these  bloated 
productions  teem  so  ripely.  We  agree 
with  him,  too,  in  thinking  that  any 
blockhead  may  start  doubts,  which 
it  will  require  no  ordinary  learning 
and  talents  to  remove,  and  that 
Christianity  cannot  be  more  seriously 
injured  than  by  the  well-meaning 
absurdity  of  those  who  furnish  food 
to  the  natural  infidelity  of  the  hu- 
n|Jan  heart,  without  possessing  the 
'kill  and  abiUty  requisite  to  adminis- 
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tcr  the  antidote  with  the  banc.  W\\\ 
the  reader  believe  that  the  pages  of 
*^  Tremaine,  or  the  Man  of  Refvnc- 
ment,'*  are  filled  with  the  metaphysi- 
cal and  wearisome  argumentation, 
about   Providence,  fate,  free-will, 
foreknowledge   absolute,—that  the 
hero  personating  an  Epicurean  is 
furnished  with    objections  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  which  the  he- 
roine, in  the  character  of  a  Saint, 
fails  to  rebut  and  remove, — and  that 
the  final  conversion  of  the  doubter 
is  brought  about,  not  by  the  argu* 
ments  put  by  the  author  in  the  mouth 
of  Georgina,  but  by  her  bright  eyes 
and  looks  of  love  ?  If  this  be  not  an 
abomination  in  the  land,  we  should 
be  glad  to  know  what  is.    The  Re-' 
viewer  has  exposed  it  with  great 
force ;  and  he  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  our  unqualified  praise,  had 
his  discretion  been  equal  to  his  ta- 
lents.   He  was  treading  on  danger- 
ous ground.   He  should  have  known 
it,  and  been  careful  that  his  sneers 
against  the  perversion  of  rehgion 
did  not  point  at  religion  itself.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  not  the  case.  He 
has  not  drawn  a  clear  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  true  and  false  religion  ; 
be  has  shot  his  arrows  at  random, 
indifferent  whom  they  might  pierce; 
and,  perhaps  without  intending  it, 
his  remarks  leave  the  painful  im- 
pression, that  we  have  been  perusing 
the  productions  of  a  scoffer,  restrain- 
ed, indeed,  by  a  sense  of  prudence, 
from  making  a  direct  attack,  but  en- 
joying a  secret  satisfaction  from  the 
though  t,'that  they  who  are  not  openly 
aimed  at,  will  be  hit  in  the  rebound. 
We  are  truly  sorry  for  this,  because 
the  avowed  object  is  good,  and  be- 
cause the  real  friends  of  religion  will 
be  the  foremost  to  applaud  the  ex- 
posure of  hypocrisy,  cant,  and  intol- 
erance,— vices  most  alien  to  the  be- 
nign and  gracious  spirit  of  the  gospel 
of  peace  and.  charity. 

The  third  article  contains  a  short 
and  meagre  account  of  Captain  Sa- 
bine's Experiments  to  determine  the 
Figure  of  the  Earth  by  means  of  the 
Fendulu7n  vibrating  Seconds  in  dif- 
ferent Latitudes,"  It  is  plainly  the 
composition  of  a  mere  tyro  in  physi- 
cal science.  Leslie,  Wallace,  Wol- 
laston.  Young,  Babbage,  Herschell, 
Cater,  Colby,  or  Barlow,  are  the 
only  persons  competent  to  discuss 
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this  interesting  subject  in  a  scientific 
manner. 

V  The  fourth  article,  the  "  AdmU 
nistration  of  Pi'ovincial  Justice"  we 
shall  pass  sub  silentio ;  and  proceed 
to  the  fifth — a  review  of  Dupin  on 
the  Commercial  Power  of  Britain  " 
— which  contains  metal  more  attrac- 
tive. If  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  internal  evidence,  this  latter  ar- 
ticle is  the  production  of  no  less 
celebrated  a  person  than  Dr  John 
Macculloch,  author  of  the  famous 
work  on  The  Highlands  and  Wes- 
tern Isles  of  Scotland."  It  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  possess  pe- 
culiar attractions  for  us,  who  have 
so  lately  contributed  our  mite  to  ex- 
tend the  Doctor*s  fame,  and  to  smooth 
his  descent  to  posterity.  To  say  the 
truth,  we  discovered  the  Doctor's 
hand  at  the  first  glance ;  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  touches  of  his  inimit- 
able pen  ;  and  we  instantly  resolved 
to  bestow  upon  his  production  no 
common  measure  of  attention ;  for 
thougli  the  Doctor  is  no  witch  of  a 
critic  himself,  he  is  the  cause  of  cri- 
ticism in  others,  which  is  almost  as 
good.  We  proceed  to  verify  this  re- 
mark without  delay. 

The  Doctor  starts  thus :  This 
work,  our  readers  may  remember, 
was  published  in  France  .some  yearn 
ago,  (about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,) 
being  the  second  part  of  the  author's 
entire  plan,  of  which  the  Jirst  de- 
scribed the  Naval  and  Military  Sys- 
tem of  our  Country.  //  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  is  any  intention  of 
translating  that  portion  (which  treats 
of  the  Naval  and  Military  System  of 
our  Country) ;  and  of  the  present 
translation,  it  is  suflScient  to  say, 
that  it  is  respectably  executed." 

Of  the  "  intentions"  of  Translators 
we  cannot,  of  course,  know  any  thing; 
but  certain  we  are,  that  a  Translu" 
Hon  of  the  Military  portion  of  M. 
Dupin's  Voyages  dans  la  Grande 
Bretagne"  whether  intended  or  not, 
was  published  in  the  beginning  of 
182S>,  by  Mr  John  Murray,  Albe- 
marle-Street,  London,  and  thereafter 
reviewetl  in  the  Quarterly  Review. 
The  Translator  informs  us  in  his 
Preface,  that  he  "  has  occasionally 
commented  on  the  opinions,  and  cor- 
rected the  trifling  inaccuracies  of  the 
author ;  and  that  he  has  performed 
the  more  useful  office  of  rctrencliing 


the  superfluous  declamation,  and 
condensing  the  style  of  his  original. 
M.  Dupin's  loquacity  (he  adds)  has 
been  reduced  from  two  quartos  to 
two  octavos."  M.  Dupin  himself, 
however,  was  grievously  afflicted  at 
this  tranchant  mode  of  **  reducing 
his  loquacity,"  and  we  have  now  be- 
fore us  a  letter  from  that  gentleman, 
dated  Paris,  the  11th  of  May  1822, 
in  which  he  says,  *^  A  Tory  transla- 
tion of  the  first  part  of  my  Voyages 
has  been  published  by  Murray,  book- 
seller of  the  Quarterly  Review.  The 
translator  has  had  the  audacity  to 
suppress  both  what  was  said  against 
the  Stuarts,  and  for  the  Reigning 
Dynasty,  in  praise  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  !  Thence  you  may  judge  of 
the  spirit  of  such  a  mutilated  produc- 
tion. Complete  chapters  have  been 
suppressed,  no'engravings,  no  descrip- 
tion of  machines  is  given,  &c.  1  wish 
to  see  a  good  and  fair  translation  of 
my  work."  From  all  which  it  appears, 
that  the  worthy  Doctor  sets  out  by 
committing  a  grievous  blunder. 

A  few  pages  forward,  we  have  the 
following  morceau :  "  The  honour 
of  a  British  merchant  has  been  pro- 
verbial ;  but  can  we  calmly  and 
justly  look  back  to  the  history  of  a 
few  years  in  our  commerce,  and  say 
that  it  is  what  it  has  been  esteemed  ? 
The  *  Sabbathless*  pursuit  of  wealth, 
to  use  Bacon's  expression,  is  the  pre- 
sent disease  of  Britain  :  it  is  honour, 
virtue,  distinction,  or  it  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  them  all — for  all  the  vir- 
tues, even  for  acquirements  and  in- 
tellect. This  is  the  dangerous  am-' 
bition  which  Britain  has  to  fear; 
though  it  is  the  ambition  also  from 
which  she  has  derived,  with  tvealthf 
power." 

This  is  all  very  well,  of  course  ; 
but  upon  the  principle  of  suum  citique 
tribuito,  instilled  into  the  tender 
minds  of  youth  by  the  n>oral  Rud- 
diman,  we  must  call  upon  Mr  John 
Black,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  to 
repledge  his  property,  which  the 
worthy  Doctor  has,  in  the  face  of 
the  above  sage  maxim,  appropriated 
to  his  own  use ;  for  true  it  is,  and 
of  verity,  that  in  a  leading  article 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  about  the 
beginning  of  December  last,  the 
foregoing  excerpt  may  be  found  ioti' 
deni  verbis,  with  the  exception  of 
the  clause  printed  in  italics,  which 
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is  clearly  the  Doctor's  own.  We 
cordially  exculpate  Mr  Black  from 
the  absurdity  of  stultifying  the  first 
lirab  of  a  sentence  by  the  second, 
and  recommend  it  to  the  Doctor  to 
borrow  in  future  with  more  discre- 
tion. E?i  attendant,  he  himself 
possesses  so  large  a  share  of  the 

substitute"  for  virtue  and  intellect, 
that  he  might  have  been  presumed  to 
be  a  little  more  tolerant  of  the  dan- 
gerous ambition"  of  British  mer- 
chants, especially  as  "  it  is  the  am- 
bition from  which  she  (Britain)  has 
derived,  with  wealth,  power." 

By  the  Doctor's  account,  our  civil 
engineers  are  a  generation  of  arrant 
knaves.  It  seems  it  is,a  usual  prac- 
tice with  persons  of  this  profession, 
when  required  to  give  in  estimates 
for  buildings  or  public  works,  to  con- 
fine these  estimates  to  about  one- 
third  of  what  they  know  must  be  the 
real  cost.  The  object  of  this  is  to 
tempt  the  public  or  individuals  to 
commence :  and  as  the  work,  when 
once  fairly  begun,  must  be  carried 
through  coute  qui  coute,  so,  in  this 
way,  the  engineer  gets  an  uncontrol- 
led command  of  his  employer's  credit 
or  purse,  and  is  enabled  to  make  the 
job  as  fat  as  prudence  will  permit. 
Verily,  there  are  secrets  in  all  trades. 
We  see,  however,  by  a  printed  Pro- 
spectus, that  the  Doctor  himself 
either  is  or  was  engineer  designatus 
to  the  Caledonian  Mining  Associa- 
tion, instituted  for  the  purpose,  we 
understand,  of  extracting  and  bring- 
ing to  market  the  marbles  and  other 
mineral  treasures  of  Glentilt;  and  we 
trust,  that,  as  he  knows  so  well  the 
tricks  of  the  craft,  he  has  not  been 
humbugging  his  Highland  friends 
with  estimates  drawn  up  secundum 
arteni.  But  we  have  no  fear  of  that : 

the  Doctor  is  an  honourable  man," 
and,  when  he  once  commences  oper- 
ations, will  "  bowk  till  he  hear  the 
De'il  boast,"  rather  than  disappoint 
his  noble  patron,  and  his  leal  and  af- 
fectionate friends  the  Celts. 

Proceeding  with  his  observations, 
the  Doctor  falls  foul  of  the  Caledo- 
nian Canal,  and  betrays  himself  by  re- 
peating what  he  had  said  in  his  book 
about  the  laziness  of  the  Highlan- 
ders, for  whose  especial  benefit  the 
work  was  undertaken.  The  origi- 
nal project  (says  he)  was  to  find 
work  for  the  Highlanders^  to  prevent 


them  emigrating,  and  depopulating 
the  empire :  a  very  natural  consc" 
quence,  certainly,  oj  the  loss  ofa  fetv 
starving  J'amilies ;  as  the  event  has 
proved.  One  of  the  first  obvious  re- 
sults was,  that  those  who  were  not 
rich  enougb  to  emigrate,  worked  on 
the  canal  till  they  had  gained  money 
enough  to  pay  for  their  passages. 
But  there  were  few  energetic  enough 
even  for  this  ;  and  the  other  ?'esult 
was,  thaf^  being  too  lazv  to  work, 
the  main  part  of  the  business  vms 
done  by  Irish  labourers,"  We  quote 
this,  not  to  answer  it ;  that  has  been 
done  already  in  the  Critical  Ex* 
aminatian'  of  the  Doctor's  work  ;  but 
to  identify  the  learned  Geologist  to 
whom  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
ascribing  this  article ;  which  iden- 
tification, we  may  add,  will  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  indisputable  in  the 
sequel. 

The  Doctor  says,  a  little  further 
on,  ''The  Pentland  Firth,. (Frith) 
is  not  a  dangerous  navigation  ;  far 
from  it.  It  has  a  name,  and  that  is 
all."  It  has  a  bad  name,  as  we  know ; 
and  what  is  more,  we  shrewdly  sus- 
pect it  deserves  it.  Nay,  we  have 
heard  that  a  very  celebrated  and 
learned  mineralogist,  not  many  years 
ago,  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned 
in  the  foresaid  firth  or  frith — which 
would  indeed  have  been  a  pub- 
lic calamity  ;  and  that,  in  a  celebra- 
ted and  learned  work,  written  and 
published  by  the  said  celebrated  and 
learned  philosopher,  he  has  vented 
his  spleen  in  good  set  terms  against 
the  said  firth  or  frith,  which  he  has 
(as  it  now  appears,  most  injuriously) 
described  as  the  ''  most  dangerous 
navigation"  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  not  excepting  the  Linnhe  Loch 
and  the  Murray  Frith. 

The  Doctor  is  very  wroth  with 
M.  Dupin,  because  he  *'  sees  every 
thing  in  Edinburgh  eii  conleur  de 
rose, — a  natural  enough  consequence 
(he  adds)  of  the  guidance  which  he 
appears  to  have  been  under."  He 
is  aware,  however,  that  his  wrath 
on  this  occasion  may  look  a  little 
queer,  wherefore,  he  rejoins,  "It 
may  seem  an  exti^aor dinar y  ground 
of  complaint,  that  a  foreigner  and  a 
rival  has  spoken  well  of  its"  (he 
means  Edinburgh)  ;  but,  quoth  the 
Doctoi*,  what  would  have  been  a 
mixture  of  ignorance  and  jealousy  or 
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spite'*  from  other  observers,  would 
have  been  valuable  and  useful  criti- 
cism'*  from  M.  Dupin  ; — who,  there- 
fore, ought  to  have  abused  Edinburgh 
and  its  inhabitants^  as  some  ungrate- 
ful scoundrels,  in  return  for  the  at- 
tention and  hospitality  they  met  with, 
have  done  before  him.  The  Doctor, 
however,  consoles  his  disappointment 
thus  :  He  (M.  Dupin)  has  pro- 
mised us  another  visit  ;  and  if  these 
remarks  should  meet  his. eye,  he  may 
perhaps  he  induced  to  point  out  to  us 
'what,  from  habit  and  familiarity ,  we 
are  less  able  to  see,  in  short,  he 

may  perhaps  take  the  Doctor's  hint, 
and  abuse  Edinburgh.  That,  how- 
ever, is  already  done  to  his  hand.  A 
pitiful  dog,  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  no 
stranger  to  this  Reviewer,  some  time 
ago  expectorated  a  portion  of  atrabili- 
ous matter,  which  he  labelled  The 
Modern  Athens,'*  and  caused  to  be 
inserted  in  the  London  Magazine, 
It  was  naturally  very  acrid,  but  from 
the  heterogeneous  stuff  mixed  up 
"with  it,  it  was  perfectly  innocuous. 
Like  the  other  compositions  of  its 
author,  it  was  filled  with  the  most 
extravagant  exaggeration,  and  be- 
tokened gross  ignorance,  or  contempt 
for  matter,  of  fact,  in  every  line. 

Heus  tu, 

Quidam  ait,  ignoras  te  ?  an  ut  ignotum 

dare  nobis 
Verba  putas  ? 

The  Reviewer  of  Dupin  should 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  latter 
to  that  notable  composition. 

The  cream  of  the  critique  comes 
next.  We  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves (quoth  the  Reviewer)  with 
M.  Dupin's  general  views  of  the 
Highlands,  having  long,  and  lately 
also,  had  far  too  much  of  that 
wea^nsome  subject,  which  seems  ever 
to  possess  some  stupid  attractions  for 
the  people,  maintained  by  falsifica- 
Hon  and  i^omance.'*  We  leave  to 
the  Reviewer  the  falsification  we 
kept  the  romance"  to  ourselves ; 
and  we  say  to  him,  further,  "  Let 
the  galled  jade  wince  !"  Nay  more, 
if  it  will  soothe  him  under  a  late  in- 
fliction, we  shall  not  quarrel  with 
him  for  calling  the  Highland  Army 
of  1745  a  few  divided  and  ignorant 
savages.'* 

It  is,  however,  marrow  to  his 
bones  to  find  any  thing  with  which 
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to  reproach  the  Highlanders.  Wit- 
ness the  following  tilt  at  Colonel 
Macdonell  of  Glengarry. 

.  We  were  much  amused,  however,  with 
his  (Dupin's)  indignation  at  one  of  these 
barbarian  chieftains,  a  fit  successor  and 
specimen  of  that  detestable  tyranny  which 
so  long  crushed  this  slavish  and  unhappy 
country,  and  which,  if  we  are  to  beh'eve 
M.  Dublin,  these  half-savage  chiefs  would 
willingly  revive  again.  He  found  a  pyra- 
mid covered  with  a  brutal  device  of  seven' 
heads,  shewing  their  hideous  faces  with 
their  hair  bristled,  and  grasped  by  an  enor- 
mous hand,  holding  a  sword  from  which 
blood  is  dropping."  On  this  pyramid  is  an 
inscription  in  Latin,  French,  English,  and 
Gaelic  ;  the  English,  which  is  of  such  a 
quality  as  might  be  expected  from  a  High- 
land chieftain,  purporting  that  it  is  meant 
to  "  commemorate  the  triumph  of  feudal 
justice,"  as  it  is  called  ;  in  other  words, 
the  power  which  these  barbarians  had,  of 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  slaves  when- 
ever they  thought  proper.  M.  Dupin's 
nerves  seem  to  have  been  much  subvert- 
ed at  this  sight,  when  he  exclaims,  May 
my  feeble  voice  make  this  infamous  mo- 
nument known  to  all  the  extremities  of 
Europe,  and  may  the  nations  feel  and 
appreciate  the  distinction  between  such 
arbitrary  sentences,  those  prompt  and 
glorious  massacres  of  feudal  times,  and 
the  constitutional  judgments  of  our  inde- 
pendent  juries  1"  Should  he  return  to  this 
country,  we  recommend  him  to  case  him- 
self in  double  armour,  and  not  to  venture 
near  the  "  fountain  of  heads"  without  a 
few  braces  of  pistols.  He  has  yet  to  lear» 
that  his  "  virtuous  and  simple  moun- 
taineers" are  not  so  absolutely  rescued 
from  the  "  jlorious"  protection  of  the 
feudal  timesjfas  he  at  first  appears  to 
have  imagined. 

Now,  let  the  Reviewer  mark  how  at 
plain  tale  shall  put  him  down  : — M. 
Dupin  ought  to  have  known  better, 
because  he  is  accustomed  to  inquire. 

Seven  Macdougals,  a  father,  three 
sons,  and  three  nephews,  rented  froni 
the  Gordon  family  the  small  farm  of 
Inverlair.  Instead,  however,  of  ap- 
plying themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
their  land,  or  to  the  raising  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  these  miscreants  took  to 
indiscriminate  robbery,  and  became 
the  terror  of  the  whole  country. 
Macdonell  of  Keppoch,  who,  with 
his  younger  brother,  happened  to  re- 
turn from  his  travels  at  the  time 
when  the  Macdougals  were  carrying 
on  their  spoliations  without  let  or 
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hindrance,  interposed  to  check  their 
lawless  proceedings,  first  by  remon- 
strance, and  afterwards  by  threaten- 
ing to  have  them  deprived  of  their 
lease,  and  turned  out  of  their  lands, 
unless  they  chose  to  desist,  and  live 
quietly.  The  remonstrance  and  the 
threat  were  equally  unavailing.  De- 
termined, if  possible,  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  such  a  nest  of  villains,  Kep- 
poch  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
to  recai  their  lease,  which  was  done 
accordingly.  in  revenge  for  this 
proceeding,  these  atrocious  ruffians 
set  upon  Keppoch  and  his  brother, 
whom  they  murdered  with  every 
circumstance  of  cruelty.  The  alarm 
was  instantly  given  ;  they  were  pur- 
sued by  the  Macdonells ;  and  being 
taken  diixxio^t  red-hand,  they  were  put 
to  death  in  the  manner  described  in  the 
inscription  on  the  monument,  which 
has  called  forth  the  declamatory 
nonsense  of  M.  Dupin. 

Now,  it  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied,  that  the  extermination  of 
this  gang  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
though  a  little  Irregular,  was  at  least 
an  act  of  substantial  justice;  and 
every  Scotsman  knows,  that  when 
this  event  took  place,  the  heritable 
jurisdictions  in  the  North  were  in  full 
force,  and  consequently,  that  that 

feudal  justice'*  which  makes  M. 
Dupin  shrivel  up  with  horror,  was 
the  only  sort  of  justice  to  which  the 
people  had  then  access,  and  was  pro- 
bably not  the  worse  on  the  present 
occasion,  for  being  a  little  summary. 

These  are  the  facts.  It  was  to  com- 
memorate the  punishment  of  a  gang 
of  assassins  that  Glengarry  erected  the 
monument  in  question  ;  and  though 
the  taste  displayed  in  the  sculptures 
be  not  very  admirable,  it  is  surely  a 
monstrous  perversion  of  all  sense  and 
reason  to  call  it  an  infamous  mo- 
nument.'* Only  listen  to  the  bom- 
bastical  rant  of  the  loquacious" 
Frenchman  :  May  my  feeble  voice 
make  this  infamous  monument  known 
to  all  the  extremities  of  Europe,  and 
may  the  nations  Jc^eZ  and  appreciate 
ihe  distinction  between  such  arbitrary 
sentences,  those  prompt  and  glorious 
MASSACRES  of  feudal  times ,  and  the 
institutional  judgments  of  our  in- 
dependent JURIES  ! !  This  is, 
doubtless,  meant  to  be  sublime,  and 
will  probably  pass  for  fine  writing  in 
France.    On  this  side  of  the  Chan- 


nel, we  can  only  consider  it  a  speci- 
men of  superb  nonsense- 

The  inscription  is  in  the  four  dif- 
ferent languages  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  and  we  may  pre- 
sume, that  the  Latin,  PVench,  and 
Gaelic  are  quite  unexceptionable, 
seeing  the  Doctor  has  said  nothing 
to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  English,  he 
tells  us,  "  is  of  such  quality  as  might 
be  expected  from  a  Highland  chief- 
tain.'* We  take  leave  to  observe, 
however,  that  when  the  Doctor  writes 
good  English  himself,  we  will  be  in- 
clined to  listen  to  his  critiques  on 
Glengarry's  style ;  and  we  beg  to 
mention,  as  a  proof  of  human  falli- 
bility, that  only  six  lines  before  that 
containing  the  above  impertinence, 
there  is  a  gross  blunder  in  grammar. 

We  were  much  amused  (says  the 
Reviewer)  with  his  (Dupin's)  indig- 
nation at  one  of  these  barbarian 
chieftains,  (Glengarry,)  a  fit  successor 
and  specimen  of  that  detestable  ty- 
ranny which  so  long  crushed  this 
slavish  and  unhappy  country,  and 
which,  if  we  are  to  believe  M.  Dupin, 
these  half-ssLYage  (they  were  just 
now  whole  ^barbarian,')  chiefs  would 
willingly  revive  again  I" 

It  is  not  our  business  to  notice  the 
profusion  of  insults  heaped  upon 
Glengarry  in  the  preceding  extracts  ; 
but  the  atrocious  insinuation  about 
the  braces  of  pistols," — which  just 
amounts  to  this,  that  whoever  ven- 
tures near  the  Fountain  of  Heads," 
is  in  danger  of  being  assassinated,— 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  noticed  as 
it  deserves.  Whatever  may  be  his 
faults,  and  with  these  the  Doctor  had 
no  manner  of  concern,  it  consists  with 
our  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
whole  empire  does  not  contain  a  better 
husband,  a  more  judicious  parent, 
a  kinder  friend,  a  more  hospitable 
landlord,  or  a  more  perfect  gentleman, 
in  the  intercourse  of  private  life,  than 
the  *^  barbarian  chieftain,"  who,  it 
is  here  broadly  insinuated,  lays  in 
wait  to  assassinate  those  who  visit  the 
monument  he  has  erected  to  comme- 
morate the  summary  justice  exer- 
cised by  his  ancestors  in  feudal  times. 

So  much  for  the  ^*  infamous  mo- 
nument." The  Reviewer  goes  on  to 
speak  of  the  Northern  Lights,  and 
to  inform  us  that  the  Commission- 
ers arc  the  Solicitor-General,  the 
Lord   Advocate,  and — Sir  ^V'alter 
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Scott,  THE  Novi:list  !"  We  know 
,of  only  one  Sir  ^V^alter  Scott,  whose 
simple  name  is  familiar  as  a  house- 
liold  word,  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  of  the  same ; 
and  w^  are  not  aware  on  what 
grounds  any  man  can  conceive  him- 
self justified  in  calling  that  illustrious 
individual,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ihe  A  o- 
veliat,  in  applying  to  him  an  addi- 
tion, the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which 
is  clearly  beyond  the  ken  of  a  Lon- 
don Radical  Reviewer.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  however,  the  epithet  is  meant 
as  an  insult,  because  it  sounds  some- 
what degrading.  The  Reviewer 
thought  it  would  have  a  sting.  Per- 
haps he  is  mistaken.  It  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  greatness  to  be  exposed 
to  this  and  other  impertinencies.  For 
example,  an  impudent  fellow,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  some  time  ago 
took  it  into  his  head  to  inscribe  four 
volumes  of  nonsense  and  fabrication 
to  the  eminent  individual  above- 
named,  and  to  address  him  in  every 
page  as  if  they  had  been  friends  for 
half  a  century  ;  whereas  the  real 
truth  is,  that  the  foresaid  impudent 
fellow  had  never  met  Sir  Walter 
above  twice  in  his  life,  and,  on  these 
occasions,  in  promiscuous  society, 
and  was  so  little  known  to  hira,  that 
the  offices  of  a  third  party  were  ne- 
cessary to  solicit  Sir  Walter's  permis- 
sion to  dedicate  to  him  the  aforesaid 
honest  and  veracious  work.  It  is  su- 
perfluous to  add,  that  when  the  illus- 
trious Baronet,  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  granted  the  per- 
mission solicited,  he  had  no  idea, 
either  of  the  contents  of  the  work,  or 
of  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  his 
name.  Now,  we  should  not  be  a  bit 
surprised  if  the  Reviewer  knew  as 
well  as  ourselves  to  whom  this  little 
story  applies. 

In  the  passage  immediately  fol- 
lowing that  just  quoted,  there  is  a 
most  libellous  attack  on  the  highly 
respectable  engineer  of  the  Northern 
Lights  ;  to  which,  of  course,  we  will 
not  give  greater  currency  by  extract- 
ing any  part  of  it.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  it  is  as  false  as  it  is  malignant, 
and  that  it  plainly  manifests  the  ani- 
mus iiijuriaiidi. 

The  last  passage  of  this  article  to 


which  we  shall  call  the  reader's  at- 
tention is  as  follows: — "As  to  the 
sepulture  of  Mr  AV'att  in  an  *  un- 
known burying-ground,'  while  '  the 
ashes  of  Garrick,  the  performer,  re- 
pose under  the  sacred  roof  of  West- 
minster Abbey/  there  is  not  much 
honour  in  what  any  blockhead  can 
purchase  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
T/ie  ft  reaf  honrs  of  IVesi iniiLsler  vn'fl 
Jiiid  tliemsi'lves  in  sfrun^c  company  at 
the  resurrection  V*  Now,  Mr  Editor 
of  the  Went  minster  Re  view  y  what- 
ever may  be  your  own  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  Religion,  you  ought 
not  to  defile  the  pages  of  your  work 
with  detestable  and  blasphemous  ri- 
baldry, fit  only  for  the  lips  and  the 
writings  of  the  Paines,  the  Palmers, 
the  Carliles,  and  others  of  that  infi- 
del crew  ;  you  should  not  have  per- 
mitted the  poorest  scribbler  you  have 
ever  yet  employed,  to  make  merry 
Avith  one  of  the  fundamental  tenets 
of  the  Christian  Faith  ;  you  should, 
even  as  matter  of  good  taste  alone, 
have  expunged  this  foul  blot,  calcu- 
lated, as  it  unquestionably  is,  to  in- 
flict a  ir.ore  serious  injury  upon  the 
credit  of  your  work,  than  all  the  ill- 
natured  tirades  which  all  your  ene- 
mies can  indite  against  you.  Take 
care. 

We  have  hardly  left  ourselves  room 
to  notice  the  remaining  articles,  even 
in  the  most  perfunctory  manner. 
These  are — a  review  of  Moore's  Life 
of  Sheridan,  an  able  paper,  contain- 
iug  some  valuable  information  as 
well  as  sound  criticism  ;  an  Analysis 
of  the  Diary  of  Samnel  Pejnjs,  well 
executed ;  a  Defence  of  the  Geolo- 
gists from  the  charges  brought 
against  them  by  Mr  Granville  Penn, 
in  his  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geolo- 
gies ;  a  wordy,  lachrymose,  labour- 
ed affair,  apparently  from  the  pen  of 
the  Reviewer  of  Dupin  ;  and,  lastly, 
a  very  good  account  of  Bucking- 
ham's Travels  among'  the  Arab 
Tribes,  to  which  is  appended  a  short 
account  of  that  gentleman's  disputes 
with  Mr  Bankes.  M^e  fully  intend- 
ed to  oflPer  some  remarks  on  all  these 
papers;  sed  Cynthius  aurem  vellit 
in  plain  terms,  we  have  exceeded  our 
limits,  and  must  have  done.  We  shall 
not  lose  sight  of  the  Westminster, 
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We  entered  somewhat  fully  into 
the  question  of  Negro  Slavery  in 
our  Magazine  for  July  last,  when  we 
endeavoured  to  lay  before  our  readers 
the  progress  and  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion at  that  time.  We  are  induced 
to  recur  to  it  at  present,  chiefly  by 
two  considerations.  First,  because  a 
great  number  of  most  important  do- 
cuments have  been  recently  laid  be- 
fore the  public,  which  enables  us  to 
bring  forward  a  variety  of  most  im- 
portant facts,  hitherto  little  known  ; 
and,  secondly  J  because  we  are  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  in  this  great  and  in- 
teresting contest.  It  must  be  brought 
forward  early  after  the  meeting  of 
Parliament ;  and  that  the  people  at 
large  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
propositions  to  be  brought  forward  for 
the  relief  of  the  Negroes,  it  tii  neces- 
sary that  the  subject  should  be  kept 
before  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  that 
all  the  facts  connected  with  it  should 
be  well  understood  and  considered. 

It  cannot,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
concealed,  that  the  abolitionists  never 
Vvill  cease  from  their  labours,  until 
they  have  achieved  the  total  and  com- 
plete emancipation  of  every  slave 
within  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  quarrel  with  slavery  is,  not 
that  oppression  and  cruelty  have 
grown  out  of  it  as  accidental  conse- 
quences, and  therefore  that  the  re- 
dress of  these  oppressions  and  cruel- 
ties will  be  sufficient, — their  objec- 
tions are  deeper  and  broader.  They 
assert  that  slavery  is  a  wrong  in  it- 
self,— an  unjustifiable  wrong,  which 
cannot  be  defended  by  any  plea  of 
reason,  or  religion,  or  expedience, — 
and  that  it  is  productive  of  accumu- 
lated and  intolerable  wrong  in  every 
respect,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
system  itself  must  be  plucked  up  by 
tne  roots.  Delenda  est  servitudo  is  the 
determined  purpose,  not  only  of  all 
those  who  are  awakened  to  a  proper 
sense  of  the  unalienable  rights  of 
every  human  being,  but  also  of  all 
men  who  are  capable  of  taking  a  just 
and  dispassionate  view  of  the  real 
advantage  of  the  colonies  themselves. 
The  discussion,  which  has  been  long 


pending,  and  now  recommenced  after 
being  dormant  for  a  while,  can  never 
be  terminated  till  its  great  end  is  ac- 
complished. The  flame  which  has 
been  kindled  cannot  be  quenched 
until  the  degrading  bonds  of  every 
slave  within  the  British  dominions 
are  consumed  by  its  steady  and 
powerful  blaze. 

We  admit  that  difficulties  sur- 
round the  question :  we  admit  that 
the  future  welfare  both  of  the  white 
and  black  inhabitants  of  the  colonies 
are  involved  in  its  decision  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
wisely,  and  with  deliberation.  But 
we  must  proceed.  Something  must 
be  done.  The  difficulties  which  are 
alleged  and  admitted  to  attend  the 
question  must  not  be  permitted  to  be 
made  the  pretence  for  doing  nothing 
at  all.  Yet  such  is  the  policy  of  the 
West  Indians,  and  of  their  advocates 
in  this  country.  They  say  you  are 
tampering  with  what  you  know  no- 
thing about ;  and  they  require  to  be 
left  to  themselves  to  manage  their 
slaves  just  as  they  please,  and  as  their 
ancestors  have  done  for  ages  already. 
They  say  that  their  own  interest  ne- 
cessarily constrains  them  to  treat 
their  slaves  w^ell,  and  that  all  inter- 
ference is  not  only  useless,  but  pro- 
voking and  injurious.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  artifices  have 
already  had  but  too  much  success. 
Year  after  year  has  been  suffered  to 
roll  away,  trusting  to  the  M^est  In- 
dian Legislatures  doing  what  they 
never  will  do ;  but  we  must  be  ad- 
monished by  the  experience  of  the 
past,  and  now  take  the  business  into 
our  own  hands. 

Slavery  is  the  most  degraded  state 
in  which  human  beings  can  exist. 
If  a  man  is  his  own  master — if  he 
has  his  labour,  his  time,  and  his  ex- 
ertions, at  his  own  disposal,  be  his 
lot  ever  so  low,  the  door  of  hope  is 
open  to  him,  and  there  exists  a  sti- 
mulus which  will  awaken  his  facul- 
ties within  him.  But  no  such  influ- 
ence can  visit  the  bosom  of  a  slave. 
He  toils,  but  not  for  himself-— his 
years  wear  away,  but  the  future  is 


•  The  Slave  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,  or  a  Picture  of  Negro  Slavery,  drawn  by 
the  Colonifjts  themselves.    London;  Hatchard  &  Son.  1825.  pp.  IGl. 
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gilded  with  no  hope  of  atncndment — 
and  the  present  is  one  uninterrupted 
round  of  degrading,  and  generally 
oppressive  labour.  Slavery  is  a  foun- 
tain of  bitter  waters.  They  pour 
out  their  vitiating  streams  most  fully 
and  grievously  on  the  slave  himself 
— he  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
brutes,  his  companions  in  labour. 
But  slavery  never  fails  likewise  to 
vitiate  the  society  in  which  it  exists. 
It  communicates  a  ferocity  of  dispo- 
sition and  a  profligacy  of  manners. 
We  fear  that  this  is  but  too  true  of 
many  districts  of  the  West-Indies. 
Mr  Jefferson  thus  states  his  opinion 
of  the  effects  of  slavery  in  America : 
and  it  is  evident  the  same  cause 
must  produce  the  same  effects  in  our 
colonies.  There  must  doubtless 
be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  people,  produced  by 
the  existence  of  slavery  among  us. 
'i'he  whole  commerce  between  master 
and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of 
the  most  boisterous  passions  ;  the 
most  unremitting  despotism  on  the 
one  part,  and  degrading  submission 
on  the  other.  Our  children  see  this, 
and  learn  to  imitate  it,  for  man  is  an 
imitative  animal.  The  parent  storms, 
the  child  looks  on,  catches  the  linea- 
ments of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same 
airs  in  the  circle  of  smaller  slaves, 
gives  loose  to  the  worst  of  passions  ; 
and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily 
exercised  in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be 
stamped  by  it  with  odious  peculiari- 
ties. The  man  must  be  a  prodigy 
who  can  retain  his  morals  and  man- 
ners undepraved  by  such  circum- 
stances This  is  the  opinion  of 
the  effects  of  slavery,  pronounced  by 
a  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  a 
country  where  it  existed,  and  who 
has  filled  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  ;  who  can  object 
to  his  competency  and  ability  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion  ?  Besides  all 
this,  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  con - 
trover tibly,  again  and  again,  that 
slave  labour  is  ruinously  expensive; 
and  that  looking  at  it  merely  as  a 
question  of  profit  and  loss,  no  judi- 
cious man  would  hesitate  to  cultivate 
his  lands  by  free  labourers,  in  pre- 
ference to  slaves,  if  such  labourers 
were  encouraged. 


The  system  of  slavery  existing  in 
the  West- Indies  is  of  long  standing, 
and  the  evils  connected  with  it  can 
only,  we  fear,  be  remedied  gradual- 
ly :  for  which  reason,  the  Aboli- 
tionists, though  sensible  that  their 
demands  are  well-founded  to  their 
fullest  extent,  declare  that  at  present 
they  will  be  satisfied  with  certain 
ameliorations  in  the  condition  of  the 
Negro.  These  ameliorations  are 
most  imperiously  called  for.  While 
they  will  deliver  the  slaves  from 
many  grievances,  and  will,  so  far 
as  they  go,  pave  the  way  for  their 
future  emancipation,  they  will  take 
positively  nothing  from  the  plant- 
ers. 

It  is  an  established  fact,  that  the 
slavery  existing  in  our  Colonies  is 
of  a  nature  much  more  severe  than 
that  existing  in  the  Spanish  Colonies, 
or  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  the  iV^rmer,  in  particular,  the  laws 
go  to  afford  mruch  relief  and  relaxa- 
tion to  the  slave.  He  has  every 
Sunday  to  himself :  he  also  has  ano- 
ther day  in  the  week  to  work  for 
himself  in  his  provision-grounds ;  and 
thirty  holidays  are,  over  and  above, 
allowed,  making,  in  all,  1S4  days  in 
the  year  free  from  labouring  for  his 
master  :  while  the  law  likewise  puts 
every  facility  in  the  w^ay  of  a  slave's 
manumission.  It  does  not  make  that 
important  measure  depend  on  the 
caprice  of  an  unwilling  master—nor 
does  it  load  it  with  heavy  taxes  and 
fines,  which  operate  almost  as  a  pro- 
hibition. The  Spanish  law,  on  the 
contrary,  gives  a  right  to  a  slave  to 
demand  his  liberty  whenever  he  can 
pay  a  fair  price  for  it ;  and  this  price 
is  not  to  be  fixed  by  the  master,  but 
by  an  umpire  appointed  by  both.  In 
many  other  particulars,  the  Spanish 
law  is  favourable  to  the  comforts  of 
the  slave,  as  by  protecting  and  en- 
encouraging  their  marriages,  &e. 
The  consequence  of  which  provisions 
has  been,  that  in  all  the  old  settle- 
ments of  Spain  upon  the  continent 
of  America,  slavery  was  fast  wearing 
out,  even  before  the  late  events  which 
have  extinguished  it  altogether.  And 
in  the  islands  still  belonging  to  Spain, 
the  same  effects  would  take  place, 
were  it  not  for  the  fresh  iraporta- 


*  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia. 
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tions  of  injured  Africans  which  the 
Slave  Trade  still  carries  to  them  *. 

In  the  British  West-Indies,  how- 
ever, slavery  exists  in  a  much  heavier 
degree.  The  time  allowed  to  the 
slaves  for  religious  instruction,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  provision- 
grounds,  is  far,— -very  far  shorter* 
This  varies,  and  is  greater  in  some 
of  the  colonies  than  in  others,  but  ih 
none  does  it  amount  to  much  above 
one-half  of  what  they  are  allowed 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  No  facili- 
ties are  afforded  for  manumissions — 
and  in  most,  the  greatest  opposition 
is  made  to  every  attempt  to  allow  the 
slave  to  claim  his  freedom  invito  domi^ 
no.  Many  cruelties  are  practised  for 
which  the  slave  can  obtain  no  redress 
—marriage  is  little  practised,  and 
not  much  encouraged— and  many 
other  abuses  exist,  which  are  quite 
familiar  to  the  public,  and  therefore 
need  not  here  be  enlarged  upon. 

We  are  aware,  that  on  some  es- 
tates on  which  the  proprietors  re* 
side  themselves,  and  when  they 
happen  to  he  humane  men,  the 
state  of  the  Negro  is  very  different 
from  what  we  have  been  describingfj 
and  we  rejoice  to  think  that  there 
are  not  a  few  such  proprietors.  While 
under  their  own  eyes,  and  while 
they  interest  themselves  in  seeing 
their  slaves  well  treated,  the  slaVe 
has  some  chance  of  being  as  com- 
fortable as  his  condition  will  admit 
ofi  But  we  ask  what  security  has 
a  slave  for  the  continuance  of  these 
comforts  ?  The  law  does  not  secure 
them  to  him»  They  are  dependent 
altogether  on  the  Will,  or  fortune, 
or  fate  of  the  master.  The  latter 
may  go  to  England,  (and  most  West- 
Indians  who  can  afford  it  do,)  and 
leave  his  estate  Under  the  care  of  a 
manager,  or  attorney,  of  Very  differ- 
ent dispositions — his  affairs  may  go 
wrong,  and  the  marshal  may  come 
and  dispose  of  his  slaves  by  public 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
disperse  them  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  island,  or  even  to  distant  islands 
— tearing  them  from  their  homes 
and  connections,  and  breaking  asun- 
der the  most  sacred  ties.  Or  the 
planter  may  die,  and  his  heirs  may 
not  inherit  his  dispositions.    If  the 
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law  does  not  protect  the  slave,  how- 
ever fortunate  the  lot  of  individual 
slaves  may  be  here  and  there,  we 
are  warranted  in  assuming,  that  he 
may  be  oppressed  and  cruelly  abused, 
and  his  fate  ought  not  to  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  his  master,  but  secured 
to  him  by  the  powerful  and  univer- 
sal  operation  of  the  laws. 

It  will  be  quite  apparent,  that  the 
laws  in  the  West- Indies  have  hitherto 
made  no  provision  for  the  security 
and  well-being  of  the  slave.  Indeed, 
how  should  they  They  do  not  re- 
gard him  as  a  subject  for  the  opera- 
tion of  law  at  all.  They  look  upon 
him,  not  as  a  person,  but  as  a  chattel, 
or  thing — an  article  of  property — 
a  subject  for  traffic  and  labbur,  like 
horses  and  cows  ;  but  never  as  a  hu- 
man being,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
same  common  family  as  his  proud  op- 
pressors. The  laws  relative  to  slates 
have  all  been  hitherto  con^structed 
upon  this  principle.  They  therefore 
do  not  permit  the  slaVe  to  bring  aiiy 
action  in  l^is  own  name  ;  they  hold 
that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  so.  They 
have  hitherto  denied  him  the  right  of 
purchasing  his  freedom  without  the 
concurrence  of  his  master.  They 
hold  him  incapable  of  bearing  testi- 
mony ;  and,  in  short,  being  founded 
on  the  principle  that  the  slave  is  no 
better  than  a  piece  of  proper ty-^like 
an  inanimate  substance,  or  an  irra- 
tional animal — the  laws  have  gone  to 
the  very  extremity,  in  degrading  and 
depressing  him  below  the  level  of 
human  beings.  The  principles  now 
adverted  to  have  been  openly  avowed, 
within  the  last  year,  by  the  Court  of 
Policy  in  Demerara,  in  the  objections 
which  they  state  against  adopting 
that  clause  of  the  order  in  Council 
which  confers  on  the  slave  the  power 
of  obtaining  his  freedom  even  though 
his  master  were  unwilling.  The 
Court  (they  say)  have  felt  it  to  be 
beyond  their  power  to  give  their 
sanction  to  any  measure  which  could 
even,  by  construction,  imply  an  ac- 
knowledged right  on  the  part  of  the 
slave  to  demand  his  freedom  invito 
domino.  The  Spanish  law  allows  a 
slave  to  enfranchise  himself  by  pur- 
chase :  the  Dutch  law  gives  no  such 
right  whatever  to  a  slave.   Here  the 


•  See  a  Pamphlet  by  Mr  Foster,  author  of  Travels  in  Brazil,  published  in  the 
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interest  of  an  owner  in  his  slave  is 
iliat  of  fee  simple  absolute.  Slaves 
in  this  colony  are  chattels  as  much 
as  any  other  moveable  property.  It 
is  not  the  law  that  proprietors  can  be 
forced  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
real  or  personal,  when  its  value  is 
offered  to  them  by  others  Such 
are  the  avowed  sentiments  enter- 
tained in  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able of  our  colonies  with  respect  to 
the  status  of  the  slave,  and  his  mas- 
ter's interest  in  him,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  same  sentiments  are  generally 
entertained.  It  is  therefore  quite 
evident,  that  the  law  hitherto  has  af- 
forded scarcely  any  protection  to  the 
slave  whatever. 

The  permanent  continuance  of 
slavery  cannot  be  contemplated  for 
an  instant.  It  must  have  an  end  at 
some  time  or  other.  All  the  im- 
provements in  the  state  and  condi- 
tion in  the  Negro  must  be  devised 
with  a  view  to  bring  about  that  most 
desirable  event  when,  being  gradually 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  an  intelli- 
gent moral  being,  he  may  step  into 
the  rank  and  privileges  of  a  freeman, 
with  advantage  to  himself  and  safety 
to  the  community  of  which  he  forms 
a  part.  We  shall  enumerate  a  few 
of  the  ameliorating  measures  which 
have  been  suggested,  and  many  of 
which  have  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  the  Government  at  home. 
First,  It  is  required  that  the  Negro 
shall  have  put  within  his  reach  the 
opportunity  of  Religious  instruction, 
and  that  time  shall  be  afforded  to 
him  for  that  purpose.  At  present, 
the  Sunday  markets  are  held  on  that 
day  which  ought  to  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  rest  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  but  it  is  required  that  this 
custom  should  cease,  and  that  they 
should  be  allowed  another  day  in 
the  week  to  themselves,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cultivating  their  own  provi- 
sion-grounds, and  also  for  disposing 
of  their  produce.  We  shall  hereafter 
see,  that  even  this  proposition  has 
been  absolutely  objected  to  by  several 
of  the  islands.  Next,  It  is  required 
that  the  use  of  the  whip  shall  be 
abolished  as  a  stimulus  to  labour  in 
the  field — that  the  flogging  of  women 
shall  be  discontinued  altogether — 
and  the  flogging  of  men  shall  be  left 
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no  longer  to  the  caprice  of  drivers 
and  overseers,  but  shall  be  put  un- 
der someregulation.  Though  it  is  pre- 
tended such  a  thing  as  cruelty  does 
not  now  exist  in  the  West- Indies, 
we  shall  immediately  see  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  interpose  some  defence  be- 
tween a  brutal  driver  and  a  defence- 
less slave.  In  the  third  place,  it  is 
required  that  marriage,  that  sacred 
and  blessed  institution,  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  rendered  inviolable 
among  the  Negroes :  that  the  licen- 
tious and  profligate  intercourse  that 
takes  place  among  slaves  in  the 
West-Indies  may,  if  possible,  be 
restrained.  Fourth,  It  is  required 
that  the  testimony  of  slaves  shall  be 
received  in  courts  of  law.  Another 
most  important  requisition  is,  that 
every  facility  may  be  put  in  the  way 
of  a  slave  working  out,  not  only  his 
own  freedom,  but  likewise  the  free- 
dom of  ihose  who  are  dear  to  him. 
As  has  been  already  mentioned, 
many  difficulties  have  been  hitherto 
thrown  in  the  way  of  a  slave's  ob- 
taining his  freedom,  and,  except  with 
the  consent  of  his  master,  he  cannot 
obtain  it  in  any  of  our  colonies  ;  or, 
if  he  can  in  any  one  of  them,  it  is 
since  the  order  in  Council  was  is- 
sued ;  the  provisions  of  which,  as  to 
this  matter,  have  been  much  opposed. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  leading  mea- 
sures of  improvement  which  ought 
to  be  introduced  without  tlie  delay 
of  any  longer  time.  \v^e  have  no 
right,  nor  is  there  the  least  necessity 
for  withholding  them  an  hour  longer. 
They  may  be  granted  with  perfect 
safety,  and  with  great  advantage  to 
all  classes  in  the  colonies. 

There  are  many  other  measures 
which  must  go  along  with  these — 
and  also  several  other  provisions,  in 
order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  them 
to  the  Negroes,  which  we  have  not 
time,  in  this  general  review,  to  stop 
and  advert  to.  Many  of  them  are 
recognised  and  adopted  in  the  Order 
in  Council  sent  out  to  Trinidad,  and 
in  the  Instructions  transmitted  by 
his  Majesty  to  the  other  colonies. 
We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to, 
advert  to  the  Order  in  Council  and 
to  these  Instructions.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  gratifying  to  all  classes, 
to  see  the  Government  thus  harmo- 
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*'  nizing  with  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try. The  reforms  introduced  by 
those  measures  have  not  indeed  gone 
so  far  as  was  desirable,  and  as  they 
ought  to  have  gone,  in  order  to  re- 
deem the  pledge  given  to  the  nation 
by  the  vote  of  Parliament ;  but  so  far 
as  they  do  go,  they  decidedly  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Negro,  and  there- 
fore we  ought  to  rejoice  to  see  the  work 
of  amendment  begun,  and  begun  with 
the  perfect  concurrence  of  the  Go- 
vernment at  home.  Assuredly  that 
work  cannot  stop. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  the  able 
and  eloquent  production  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  It  pre- 
sents a  most  appalling,  but,  webelieve, 
most  true  and  complete  picture  of 
the  state  of  Slavery,  as  it  at  present 
exists  in  the  Colonies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  information  is  drawn 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and 
consists  of  documents  which  have 
been,  one  and  all  of  them,  furnished 
by  the  West  Indians  themselves.  If 
the  colouring  of  the  picture  be  harsh 
and  horrible,  it  is  exclusively  de- 
rived from  the  Colonies  themselves. 
The  history  of  this  publication,  and 
tlie  sources  from  which  it  has  been 
drawn,  are  thus  described  :  "  During 
the  Session  of  1824,  a  number  of 
papers  were  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  Co- 
lonial Slavery.  A  few  of  these  were 
presented  and  printed  in  the  same 
Session  ;  but  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant were  not  produced  till  the  fol- 
lowing Session,  and  were  not  printed, 
and  in  the  hands  of  members,  till 
near  its  close,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  make  any  but  a  very  partial  use 
of  them.  As  these  papers  are  very 
voluminous,  it  has  been  judged  ad- 
visable to  form  an  abstract  of  them, 
with  a  view  both  to  the  convenience 
of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  to 
the  information  of  the  public  at  large. 
A  few  observations  and  notes  will  be 
added,  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion, and  in  the  hope  of  thereby  ren- 
dering the  abstract  more  intelligible 
and  useful.*'  So  that,  in-fact,  this  pub- 
lication is  nothing  more  than  an  a- 
bridgement  of  various  papers  trans- 
mitted from  the  Colonies  by  their 
own  officers,  and  which  are  here  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  an  accessible 
form. 

Wc  would  earnestly  recommend  a 


perusal  of  this  able  work  to  all  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  question. 
Those  who  desire  to  be  informed 
upon  it  will  here  be  fully  gratified.' 
We  shall,  for  the  information  of  our 
readers,  lay  before  them  certain  facts 
on  two  important  branches  of  the 
question.  We  shall,  1st,  Shew  the 
actual  state  of  comfort,  protection, 
and  good  usage,  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Colonies  at 
the  present  moment :  and,  2d,  We 
shall  shew,  fronj  the  proceedings  of 
the  West- Indian  Legislature,  the 
disposition  which  exists  on  their  part 
to  increase  the  happiness  and  privi- 
lege of  their  slaves.  We  shall  like- 
wise, if  our  limits  permit,  notice  se- 
veral other  incidental  topics,  which 
will  be  found  fully  discussed  in  the 
work  itself. 

To  illustrate  the  treatment  at  pre- 
sent experienced  by  the  Negroes  in 
the  Colonies,  we  shall  begin  with  the 
Postscript.  It  gives  an  account  of  a 
Parliamentary  paper,  which  was  not 
received  until  the  first  part  of  the 
work  was  written.  The  paper  is  en- 
titled. Copies  of  the  Record  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Fiscals  of  Deme- 
rara  and  Berbice,  in  their  capacity 
of  Guardians  and  Protectors  of  Slaves, 
with  their  decisions  in  all  cases  of 
complaint  of  Masters  and  Slaves  re- 
spectively, against  each  other ;  and 
the  punishment  inflicted  or  redress 
given  in  consequence  of  such  com- 
plaints, from  the  1st  January  1814, 
to  this  time,  as  far  as  the  same  re- 
lates to  Berbice.'* 

The  Fiscal,  Mr  Bennett,  in  trans- 
mitting these  returns,  observes,  that 
until  the  year  1819,  he  had  kept  no 
niinutes  of  the  complaints  of  slaves  ; 
but  that  from  that  time  he  had  taken 
minutes  of  his  examinations,  but  only 
in  a  few  cases  of  his  decisions.  Since 
the  present  application  was  made 
for  copies  of  the  complaints,  he  has 
been  more  particular  in  receiving 
them,  and  he  has  added  the  decisions. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  Mr  Ba- 
ring, with  a  facetiousness  somewhat 
unfitting  the  subject,  observed,  that 
what  might  be  called  the  stock 
stories"  of  the  abolitionists  w^ere  now 
thread-bare.  That  the  same  stories 
had  been  repeated  in  every  speech 
and  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  until 
they  were  quite  worn  out,  proving 
ihe  absence  of  any  neiv  facts  of  the 
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.same  kind.  We  slioulcl  have  rejoiced 
ha^l  the  inference  been  true ;  it  would 
have  been  gratifying  to  have  learnt, 
that  the  well-authenticated  instances 
of  cruelty  and  oppression  practised 
in  our  Colonies  had  now  become 
matters  of  past  history,  and  that  they 
no  longer  existed.  But  no  man,  who 
was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  who  reflected  on  the  na- 
ture of  slavery,  could  believe  that 
such  was  the  case.  If  any  person 
suffered  himself  to  be  so  deluded,  the 
returns  from  the  Fiscal  of  Berbice 
will  undeceive  him.  The  account 
given  by  him  relates  to  a  very  recent 
period,  viz.,  from  February  1819  to 
November  1823.  The  materials  fur- 
nished by  it  are  all  of  the  greatest 
V^lue.  They  admit  us  into  the  in- 
terior, the  very  penetralia  of  the 
^lave  system,  which  they  exhibit, 
ir)  all  its  height,  and  length,  and 
breadth,  and  depth  of  deformity 

We  shall  select  a  few  instances, 
that  our  readers  may  judge  for  them- 
selves : 

The  first  complaint  on  the  list,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  is  against  a  lady,  Mrs  San- 
ders. Nine  Negro  men,  on  the  1st  of 
February  1819,  complain  of  a  great  want 
l)oth  of  food  and  clothing.  One  man  pro- 
duces a  bolt  and  shackles,  with  which 
the  Negro  women  were  often  confined, 
the  ancles  and  wrists  crossways,  by  which 
they  are  bent  double,  and  says  he  was 
twice  confined  in  that  way  himself.  He 
and  three  others  went  on  one  occasion  to 
complaijO  of  hunger.  Mrs  Sanders  or- 
dered them  to  be  tied  down  and  flogged 
with  two  drivers.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  : 
supposes  he  had  sixty.  They  are  made 
to  reap  cassava^  and  get  firewood  every 
Sunday till  the  greatest  part  of  the  day 
is  spent.  The  women  and  children  have 
no  allowance  ;  and  the  men  are  obliged 
to  share  their  allowance,  which  is  also  a 
yery  scanty  one,  with  them.  These 
charges  are  denied  by  the  lady.  They 
are  in  part  admitted,  but  in  part  denied, 
by  her  overseer.  The  Fiscal's  judgment 
is  not  giyen.  (pp.  5-8.) 

The  same  lady  appears  before  the 
Fiscal  on  18th  of  August  1820.  The 
following  are  transcripts  of  two  of 
the  complaints: 

Negro  Louis  says,  Mr  Hyneman 
bought  hirp  when  very  young,  and  sold 
him  to  Mr  Sanders  ;  that  from  both  of 
these  masters  he  never  was  ill-treated  ; 
blft  since  the  death  of  Mr  Sanders,  his 
^Tiistress  treats  them  with  cruel  barbarity 


sometimes  ;  that  every  Negro  is  obliged 
to  bring  home  twelve  bunches  of  shingles, 
although  other  Negroes  bring  but  six 
weekly.  That  their  mistress  keeps  them 
the  whole  Sunday  employed  with  all  sorts 
of  trifling  works :  that  they  get  only  three 
cassaya  cakes  a-week,  with  a  little  bit  of 
salt-fish:  Finally,  that  they  get  hardly 
any  clothes  ; — wishes  therefore  rather  to 
be  sold  than  remain  with  such  a  cruel 
mistress ;  as  certainly  all  of  the  Negroes, 
one  day  or  other,  after  so  much  suffering, 
v/ill  run  away  in  the  bush. 

Negro  David  says,  that  he  is  cow- 
minder  to  his  mistress  ;  that  lately  one 
of  the  cows  got  sick,  for  which  his  mis- 
tress ordered  the  driver  to  tie  him  up  as 
fast  as  he  could,  which  caused  disloca- 
tion at  the  time,  and  under  which  he  is 
still  suffering,  (complainant  looking  rather 
sickly,  and  having  the  marks  of  his  flog- 
ging still  •visible.)  that  he  there  received 
15p  lashes  from  Andries  by  his  mistress's 
order,  who  afterwards  locked  him  iip  in 
the  stocks  in  such  a  way  that  both  feet 
and  hands  were  fastened  ;  that  his  mis- 
tress sayS,  because  he  is  cow-minder  she 
gives  him  no  Sundays,  neither  any  allow- 
ance whatever.    Requests  to  be  sold. 

Comment  on  these  cases  is  totally 
unnecessary.  They  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  prove  in  a  way  far  more 
convincing  than  the  most  eloquent 
reasoning,  the  degradation  and  suf- 
fering under  which  many  Negroes  do 
groan,  and  to  which  all,  without  ex- 
ception, are  exposed.  But  we  have 
far  worse  cases  than  these  to  adduce 
from  the  Report  of  the  Fiscal. 

Jane,  belonging  to  Mr  Bourmestcr, 
says  her  master  gave  hq-  to  his  house- 
keeper Grace,  who  is  constantly  abusing 
and  iil-treating  her ;  she  is  often  in  the 
habit  of  kicking  her,  and  beating  her 
with  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand, 
sometimes  with  a  fire-stick,  sometimes 
with  a  piece  of  wood.  Monday  morn- 
ing she  was  sent  by  Grace  to  look  for 
wood  ;  when  she  returned  she  took  a 
piece  of  crab-wood  she  had  brought,  and 
beat  her  with  it,  and  kicked  her.  Her 
master  was  not  at  home  :  she  got  break- 
fast for  her  mistress  and  a  gentleman, 
iVIr  Harvey.  After  breakfast,  sent  me 
for  wood  ;  I  had  just  recovered  from  a 
fit  of  sickness,  having  had  a  blister  on,, 
which  was  not  yet  healed ;  I  felt  faint, 
and  was  under  the  necessity  of  sitting 
down  to  recover  myself.  When  I  came 
home  with  the  wood  it  was  about  eleven 
o'clock  ;  as  soon  as  I  returned  she  began 
to  beat  and  kick  me,  saying  she  hated  to 
see  me :   a  boy  belonging  to  Mr  De 
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George,  named  Alexander,  saw  when  she 
beat  me,  and  a,  girl  named  Sophia,  be- 
longing to  Sue  Austerhem. 

The  following  cases  are  selected  at 
random  from  these  returns,  and  they 
place  in  the  strongest  light  the  de- 
gradation and  suffering  to  which  the 
Negroes  are  exposed  : 

A  number  of  Negroes  belonging  to  Mr 
Elwes  complain  of  the  harsh  treatment 
they  received  from  him,  and  the  slave 
Fanny,  his  concubine.  They  are  half- 
starved  ;  forced  to  work  till  four  o'clock 
on  Sundays,  and  also  on  holidays.  The 
children  get  no  allowance  of  food  or  cloth- 
ing, (even  girls  of  eleven  and  twelve  go- 
ing, naked,)  and  are  marked  with  the 
bush-rope  with  which  Fanny  flogs  them. 
One  boy,  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  com- 
plains that  she  beats  him,  pulls  him  by 
the  nose  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  pinches 
his  ears  most  inhumanely.  He  gets  no 
regular  allowance,  but  lives  on  what  he 
can  get.  His  master  makes  him  mind 
the  horse,  clean  his  shoes,  burn  the 
coffee,  &c.  &c. ;  never  gives  him  any 
clothes ;  and  when  sick,  after  taking  salts, 
makes  him  still  perform  his  task.  This 
complainant  proves  by  many  old  marks  on 
his  hack  and  elsewhere^  that  his  statement 
is  not  at  all  incorrect,  and  that  he  has  ofm 
ten  been  severely  dealt  xviih,''  (p.  17.) 

The  complaints  are  more  frequent 
from  Sandvoot,  formerly  one  of  the 
crown  estates,  than  from  any  other  plan- 
tation. "  Carolus  says  he  is  sick,  and 
that  he  cannot  work,  though  willing. 
When  he  complains  of  sickness,  the  ma- 
nager licks  him,  instead  of  helping  him. 
Yesterday  he  was  twice  licked."  (p.  33.) 
— "  Amsderdam  says  he  is  afflicted  with 
pains  in  his  bones  ;  he  does  his  best,  but 
cannbt  work  as  others  who  are  healthy. 
Mr  Cameron  licks  him  with  a  horse- 
whip, curses  him,  and  when  he  goes  to 
the  hospital,  drives  him  away."  (p.  34.) 
^Mietje  (and  her  child  Mars.)  "  She 
says  she  is  willing  to  work  when  healthy. 
She  went  yesterday  sick  to  the  hospital. 
Instead  of  getting  physic,  she  received  a 
flogging.  She  is  still  sick,  and  has  come 
to  complain."  (p.  35.) — Lambert  had  a 
bad  disease,  and  the  manager  would 
give  him  nothing.  He  ran  away.  His 
master,  Mr  Cameron,  state?  him  to  be 
a  bad  subject.  He  is  admitted  to  labour 
under  disease,  but  is  directed  by  the  Fis- 
cal to  be  punished,  (p.  55.)  See  also 
pp.  57,  59,  65,  75,  76,  77. 

Qmmino  complains  of  his  master,  F. 
Brittlebank*s  general  ill  treatment. 

Says,  that  some  time  ago,  many  of 
them  came  to  the  ferry  with  the  inten- 


tion of  going  to  town  to  complain,  but 
were  prevented  by  the  ferrymen  from 
crossing  the  Canje  Creek  ;  that  the  Fiscal 
then  came  to  the  ferry,  and  ordered  three 
of  them  to  be  flogged,  amongst  which 
the  complainant  was  one ;  that  after 
flogging,  the  Fiscal  desired  his  master  to 
dress  his  wounds  well  ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  his  master  did  nothing  to  them 
when  he  came  home,  but  rubbed  his 
back  with  brine  and  salt ;  that,  in  conse- 
quence, he  has  suffered  very  much  by 
this  neglect."    (p.  37.) 

On  the  3d  of  March  1823,  nine  Ne- 
groes,  all  women,  belonging  to  plantation 
Port  Moraunt,  appeared  to  complain  of 
the  manager,  that  they  are  constantly 
in  the  field  from  morning  before  gun-fire 
until  late  in  the  evening ;  that  the  work 
the  manager  gives  is  too  much ;  they  arc 
unable  to  complete  it,  although  they  work 
during  breakfast  time." 

We  cannot  stop  and  comment  on 
these  cases :  we  must  proceed  with 
our  catalogue  of  misery  and  oppres- 
sion. 

May  27,  1819. 

Seven  Negroes  belonging  to  plantation 
Rose  Hall  state  as  follows  ; — 

"  That  they  all  were  engaged  by  the 
manager  to  gin  cotton  for  himself  on  their 
Sundays,  for  which  he  promised  each 
three  guilders  a-day  ;  when,  after  work- 
ing three  Sundays,  and  receiving  no  pay- 
ment, they  declined  to  continue  with  this 
work.  On  demanding  the  payment,  the 
manager  called  the  driver  to  give  them  a 
d  d  good  payment. 

That  they  are  obliged  to  bring  every 
evening,  after  their  work,  an  uncom- 
monly large-sized  bundle  of  grass,  (the 
measure  whereof  the  dejwnent  deposits 
herewith,)  and  that  when  the  measure  is 
not  full,  they  are  obliged  to  search  for 
more  grass  in  the  dark. 

That  in  telling  his  master  the  hard- 
ness of  the  service,  he  flew  into  such  a 
passion  that  he  broke  one  of  his  (com- 
plainant's) teeth.  That  in  coming  in  the 
Negro  houses  at  night  after  their  work, 
and  inquiring  after  their  things,  the  ma- 
nager, when  hearing  this,  takes  them  up 
directly  and  lodges  them  in  the  stocks ; 
adding,  further,  that  in  case  they  are  not 
satisfied  with  him,  they  may  go  and  com- 
piain  where  they  please."  (p.  20.) 

Scipio  complains  against  his  master, 
F.  Brittlebank,  of  being  overwrought 
and  severely  treated. 

Came  some  time  ago  to  complain,  but 
was  taken  up  at  Jefiery's  estate,  and  con- 
fined there  in  the  stocks  for  fourteen 
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clays  :  when  he  went  home  he  got  very 
severely  flogged ;  he  was  taken  to  the 
watersid  eand  there  flogged,  for  fear  of  the 
whip  being  heard  ;  he  exhibited  marks  of 
being  so  severely  wounded  by  the  whip, 
that  he  can  scarcely  sit  or  stand.  The 
Negro  appears  much  emaciated* 

The  plantation  Prpfit,  in  Dr  Pin- 
chard's  time,  was  a  model  of  huma- 
nity towards  the  slaves.  Times  are 
now  changed.  The  former  possessor 
no  longer  lives,  and  the  slaves  are  in 
the  hands  of  sequestrators.  We  quote 
the  following  account  of  their  griev- 
ances, although  it  is  somewhat  long, 
because  it  gives  a  picture  of  the 
treatment  to  which  all  slaves  are  ex- 
posed, and  which  many  certainly  ex- 
perience ;  and  likewise  because  it 
shows  that  their  appeals  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  are  perfectly  use- 
less, and  often,  so  far  from  redressing, 
tend  to  increase  their  wrongs. 

Hutchinson,  the  manager,  is  too 
cross :  that  he  will  not  give  task- work, 
but  works  them  by  the  day  to  that  de- 
gree that  they  have  no  time  to  get  their 
breakfast ;  he  comes  after  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  field,  and  says  we  do  not  work 
enough  ;  the  driver  must  give  us  twenty- 
five  lashes  every  day.  If  we  are  flogged, 
we  go  to  the  burgher  officer  to  complain  ; 
he  gives  us  a  letter  to  the  manager  ;  but 
he  says  I  want  no  letter,  and  the  com- 
plainant is  laid  down  and  flogged  ;  two 
of  the  Negroes  have  letters  they  received 
from  the  burgh  officer,  which  were  given 
them  by  the  manager  after  being  flogged. 
We  have  no  attorney,  or  at  least  we  hear 
of  none,  and  we  have  not  seen  one  for 
five  months  ;  there  is  no  fish  nor  salt  on 
the  estate  ;  we  have  not  had  clothes,  this 
makes  the  third  year,  nor  have  we  pipes 
or  tobacco  ;  we  make  plenty  of  rum,  but 
never  get  a  glass  of  it ;  if  we  feel  our  skin 
hurt  us,  and  complain  of  sickness,  we  are 
flogged  ;  he  then  mixes  salts,  jalap,  and 
calomel  together,  which  is  given  to  drink. 
Rose  went  to  say  she  was  sick ;  she  was 
flogged  with  the  whip,  and  is  yet  cut. 
The  manager  says  we  are  making  bar- 
gain ;  we  do  not  know  what  he  means ; 
he  makes  us  think  upon  what  we  don*t 
want.  Sandy  shews  some  stripes  upon 
him  ;  he  received  them  in  the  field  from 
the  driver,  by  order  of  the  overseer ;  he 
says  it  is  for  work,  as  we  make  a  bargain 
not  to  work.  Having  made  our  com- 
plaint to  the  burgher  oflficer,  who  never 
came  to  the  estate,  but  gave  us  letters 
which  were  not  attended  to,  and  not  know- 
ing that  we  have  any  attorney,  or  j)ro- 
prietor,  we  come  to  the  Fiscal  to  com- 
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plain.  We  do  not  wish  to  run  away  in 
the  bush,  but  we  look  for  help.  The 
manager  came  in  the  field  the  other  day 
after  dinner  ;  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the 
field,  he  laid  the  driver  down  and  flogged 
him  ;  next  Sandy,  and  then  me  ;  I  asked 
what  I  had  done  ;  but  four  Negroes  were 
made  to  hold  me,  and  I  was  flogged.  I 
went  to  Mr  Munro  to  complain;  he  told 
me  the  manager  could  not  have  flogged 
me  for  nothing.  I  suppose  you  gave  him 
sauce.  He  went  next  morning  to  the 
manager,  who  said  I  had  been  saucy.  I 
was  locked  up  in  the  stocks  day  and 
night ;  I  think  I  was  confined  two  weeks; 
manager  said  I  should  stop  there  till 
Chrirtmas,  because  I  went  to  complain  to 
Munro  :  I  asked  leave  to  go  out,  and 
made  my  escape  ;  the  stocks  are  now  full 
Of  people.  Hannah  has  a  severe  cold,  and 
complains  of  pain  in  the  stomach :  she 
says 'she  is  locke<l  up  in  the  stocks;  the 
manager  says  if  she  dies  he  does  not  lose 
Ids  money ;  the  Negroes  went  to  com- 
plain to  the  Fiscal,  and  he  came  on  the 
estate,  and  what  did  he  do  ?  Rose  said 
she  had  a  pain  in  her  side,  and  begged 
for  a  blister  ;  the  manager  said  he  would 
give  her  a  blister;  she  was  laid  down  and 
flogged,  the  marks  still  visible. 

The  following  case  from  plantation 
Port-Moraunt  was  heard  on  the  V7th 
March  1823;  and  the  result  of  it 
will  farther  illustrate  the  course  of 
judicial  proceedings  in  the  Slave 
Colonies — 

Ness  states,  That  he  is  the  driver  over 
the  women,  and  the  manager  asked  him 
last  Sunday  why  he  did  not  go  to  work  ; 
and  he  answered,  that  he  had  not  been  or- 
dered to  do  so,  or  he  would  have  gone  to 
work,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  do  any  thing 
without  the  manager's  order.  The  ma- 
nager then  offered  to  flog  him  ;  but  he 
made  his  esc*aj)e,  and  came  to  your  Ho- 
nour for  redress. 

The  cojnplairiant  in  this  instance  tvas 
ptnmhed  by  the  acting-fiscal  for  having 
left  the  estate  and  coine  to  town  to  com- 
plain  without  any  canse^  and  when  he 
knew  he  had  been  guilty  of  disobedience 
of  orders  and  neglect  of  duty  ;  and  the 
manager  was  warned  of  the  irnproprieiy 
and  illcgalily  of  working  the  Negroes  on 
Sunday. 

The  manager  is  not  punished  for  so 
flagrant  a  breach  of  the  law,  but  warned 
of  its  impropriety  !  The  poor  Negro  is 
puiiished  ! 

Let  British  mothers  ponder  the 
following  statement ;  it  shews  i»l 
w^hat  manner,  and  to  what  degree^. 
Negro  nsothers  arc  permitted  to  in-ij 
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dulge  the  most  sacred  feelings  of 
human  nature : 

A  Negro  woman,  named  Laura,  be- 
longing to  plantation  Reliance,  with  a 
very  young  child  at  the  breast,  complains 
that  she  is  not  allowed  to  take  her  child 
to  the  field  to  give  it  the  breast  now  and 
then,  but  is  obliged  to  leave  it  with  an 
old  woman  at  home.  When  she  steals 
from  her  work  to  the  child,  and  is  disco- 
vered, the  manager  Hogs  her.  She 
brought  this  child  into  the  world  with 
great  pain  ;  it  is  of  a  weakly  constitution, 
and  requires  a  mother's  care,  which  she 
is  not  allowed  to  bestow.  The  manager 
does  not  deny  any  of  the  above  facts,  only 
says,  that  the  women  with  young  children 
are  not  required  to  come  out  till  half-past 
six  in  the  mornings  and  they  quit  the 
Jield  at  half-past  ten^  return  to  the  field  at 
half  past  one^  and  leave  it  at  half  past  five. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts 
from  these  Berbice  returns,  by  citing 
the  following  case  of  matchless  and 
monstrous  barbarity : 

Mr  Grade,  the  manager  of  plantation 
I'Esperance,  is  charged  by  the  slaves  with 
various  delinquencies.  A  pregnant  wo- 
man, named  Rosa,  was  employed  pick- 
ing coffee  with  some  other  women- 
Thinking  they  did  not  pick  enough,  or 
well,  Mr  Grade  ordered  the  driver  Zon- 
dag to  flog  them.  The  driver  did  so. 
Rosa  had  previously  objected  to  working, 
as  being  too  big,  and  being  unable  to 
stoop  ;  but  the  manager  overruled  the 
objection,  and  she  went  to  pick  coffee  on 
her  knees.  When  Zondag  came  to  her, 
he  said  to  the  manager,  This  woman 
is  big  with  child."  The  manager  replied, 
"  Give  it  to  her  till  the  blood  flies  out." 
She  was  flogged  with  the  whip  doubled. 
This  was  on  a  Friday.  She  was  sent  to  the 
field  on  Saturday,  but,  being  seized  with 
pains  in  her  loins,  was  sent  to  the  hospital. 
The  doctor  examined  her,  and  ordered  her 
to  the  field  again.  On  Sunday  she  was 
tlelivered  of  a  dead  child,  after  a  severe 
labour.  The  child'*s  arm  was  broken,  and 
one  eye  was  bruised  and  sunk  in  the 
head.  This  woman  had  had  seven  chil- 
dren before  by  one  husband.  The  driver, 
Zondag,  and  several  others,  confirmed 
the  above'  statement.  The  driver  being 
particularly  asked,  whether  on  his  repre- 
senting that  Rosa  was  pregnant,  the  ma- 
nager had  used  the  expression,  *'  Never 
mind,  flog  her  till  the  blood  comes,"  re- 
plied, "  Yes." 


These  cases  which  have  been 
cited  are  only  a  few  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  pamphlet  before  us; 
and  it  contains,  as  it  states^  only  a 
tithe  of  the  atrocities  brought  before 
the  Fiscal  of  the  small  Colony  of 
Berbice,  containing  about  20,000 
slaves/'  AVhat  a  picture  of  slavery 
would  be  presented,  if  we  had  simi- 
liar  returns  from  all  the  other  colo- 
nies !  Only  three,  however,  have 
Fiscals,  or  any  analogous  officers  to 
receive  and  record  the  complaints  of 
the  slaves.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  slave-owners  in  Berbice  are 
worse  than  their  brethern  in  the  other 
colonies ;  we  may  therefore  gather 
from  the  proceedings  and  enormities 
carried  on  there,  a  tolerably  correct 
and  just  idea  of  what  is  done  in  all 
•  the  other  colonies. 

We  have  a  kind  of  report  from 
Demerara.  The'Fiscal,  in  sending 
it,  says,  that  "  until  the  month  of 
April  1821-,  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  even  a  memorandum  of 
the  proceedings  held  before  the  Fis- 
cal as  a  magistrate*."  Since  that  pe- 
riod, however,  more  attention  has 
been  paid,  and  we  have  a  few  cases 
from  June  16,  to  September  18,  1824. 
Some  of  these  are  complaints  by  mas- 
ters against  their  slaves.  In  every 
one  of  these  redress  is  given.  But 
in  the  complaints  by  slaves  against 
their  owners  and  managers,  the  re- 
sult is  very  different.  W e  shall  give 
one  or  two  specimens. 

The  Negroes  of  plantation  Friend- 
ship complain  of  ill-treatment :  four 
are  punished,  and  all  are  sent  back 
severelij  reprifnanded.'* 

Izak  of  plantation  Foulis  com- 
plains of  ill-treatment :  he  is  punish^ 
edr 

^'  George  makes  a  like  complaint: 
he  is  to  go  to  his  work,  and  to  be 
punished." 

The  brevity  of  these  returns  makes 
them  quite  useless.  We  are  disabled 
from  seeing  whether  the  Fiscal  gives 
that  weight  to  the  complaints  brought 
before  him,  when  they  proceed  from 
the  weakest  side,  that  justice  w^ould 
require.  We  fear  that  he  does  not. 
We  know  that  there  is  a  wish,  on  the 
part  of  the  Fiscals,  to  discourage  the 
complaints  of  slaves,  and  scarcely 
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any  inclination  whatever  to  redress 
them  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen 
that  slaves  are  punished  for  com- 
plaining. The  returns  which  we 
have  now  examined  most  fully  and 
painfully  confirm  the  statements 
which  were  made  by  the  persecuted 
missionary,  Mr  Smith,  as  to  the  cruel 
treatment  of  slaves  in  Demerara. 

If  it  be  asked/'  he  said,  are  there 
not  authorities  to  whom  the  injured 
slaves  can  appeal  for  redress  }  The 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative.  But 
many  of  the  legally-constituted  au- 
thorities are  themselves  owners  of 
plantations,  following  the  same  sys- 
tem, and  perhaps,  by  means  of  their 
managers  practising  the  same  abuses 
on  their  slaves.  Judging  from  their 
conduct,  it  would  seem  tliat  some  of 
them  consider  it  a  greater  crime  for. 
the  Negroes  to  complain  of  their 
wrongs,  than  for  the  master  to  inflict 
them.  The  complainants  are  almost 
sure  to  be  flogged,  and  frequently 
before  the  complaint  is  investigated, 
if  listening  to  the  exculpatory  tale 
of  the  master  can  be  called  investi- 
gation :  and  even  when  the  cause  is 
so  evidently  on  the  side  of  the  com- 
plainant, that  it  can  neither  be 
denied  nor  evaded,  the  decision  is  so 
studiously  concealed  from  them,  that 
they  scarcely  know  whether  the  law 
is  to  protect  the  oppressed  or  to  in- 
demnify the  oppressor,  nor  can  they 
always  solve  this  problem  from  the 
result." 

We  ask,  ought  such  things  to  be  ? 
Is  it  not  disgraceful  that  they  should 
exist  in  the  colonies  of  this  enlight- 
ened nation  ?  But  we  assert,  that 
such  things  will  exist,  so  long  as 
slavery  continues.  Absolute  power 
possessed  by  one  man  over  another 
cannot  fail  to  be  abused  ;  you  may 
enact  what  regulations  you  please  to 
restrain  the  power  of  the  master  over 
his  slave,  and  to  keep  it  within 
bounds,  it  will  all  be  ineffectual,  if 
he  still  retains  that  complete  power 
over  him  which  is  inherent  in  the 
very^  nature  of  slavery.  Until  the 
day  shall  arrive  when  the  West  In- 
dies shall  be  peopled  with  free  la- 
bourers, the  Negroes  must  be  liable 
to  a  thousand  oppressions  from  cruel 
owners,  and  brutal  overseers,  unre- 


strained by  religion  or  humanity,  for 
which  we  fear  the  laws  can  afford 
scarcely  any  remedy.  But  though 
the  laws  will  necessarily  be  inope- 
rative to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  our 
duty  to  extend  their  protection  as  far 
as  possible  to  those  ill-fated  indivi- 
duals. They  are  entitled  to  that 
protection  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  their 
quality  of  British  subjects.  Sir  Sa- 
muel Romilly  repeatedly  enforced 
their  claims  as  British  subjects.  His 
language  was,  **  Though  these  un- 
fortunate beings  were  the  slaves  of 
their  masters,  they  were  also  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King.  They  owed  him 
allegiance,  and  he  was  bound  to  afford 
them  protection.  They  were  as  much 
subjects  as  Englishmen  were*." 

2d,  We  now  come  to  the  second 
important  fact  to  be  gathered  from 
these  Parliamentary  papers,  as  to  the 
disposition  which  prevails  in  the 
Colonial  Legislature  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slaves.  If  the  slight- 
est expectation  still  lurks  in  the  mind 
of  any  man  that  they  will  do  any 
thing  whatever  to  elevate  the  slaves 
in  the  scale  of  society,  it  must  surely 
be  removed  by  an  examination  of 
these  papers. 

The  Order  in  Council  sent  out  to 
Trinidad,  though  it  introduced  great 
and  substantial  improtements,  was 
nevertheless  very  defective  in  various 
essential  particulars.  But  if  we  con- 
sider that  the  regulations  contained 
in  it  were  either  suggested  by,  or 
agreed  to  by  the  W est- Indians  them- 
selves, and  their  representatives  in 
London,  perhaps  we  cannot  wonder 
that  it  is  so  defective.  The  Governor 
of  Trinidad  states  that  such  is  the 
fact,  in  an  answer  to  the  remonstran- 
ces by  the  planters  against  the  Order 
in  Council.  The  points  comprised 
in  it  (he  said)  were  recommended 
to  his  Majesty's  Government  by 
ike  whole  body  of  West- India  Plants 
ers  and  Meixhants  in  London^  as  Jit 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  slave 
proprietors  This  fact  may  account 
for,  though  it  does  not  excuse,  the 
great  inadequacy  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Order  in  Council  to  redress  the 
existing  grievances. 

The  C)rder  in  Council  does  not 
abolish  Sunday-markets,  as  it  ought 
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to   have  done  at  once  ;  it  allows 
ihera  to  continue   till  ten  in  the 
morning.  It  says,  that  whenever  ef- 
fectual provision  is  made  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  slaves,  these 
markets  are  to  cease.  But  when  will 
such  provision  be  raade.^  and  for 
the  present,  it  obviously  prevents  all 
religious  instruction    being  given, 
since  it  allows  the  slaves  to  be  as- 
sembled in  their    markets  on  the 
morning  of  the  Sabbath.    They  will 
not  be  much  disposed  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  religious  duties 
after  such  a  commencement.  A  con- 
tinuance of  the  dissipation  and  riot 
that  at  present  prevail  is  more  likely 
to  take  place.    Then,  as  to  slave  evi- 
dence, it  is  excepted  in  one  of  the 
chief  situations  in  which  it  is  likely 
to  be  of  real  advantage  to  the  slave. 
Ij;  is  not  to  be  received    in  civil  suits 
^vhere  the  master  is  concerned,  or  in 
Jriuls  aifecUng  the  life  of  a  white 
man  J'    So  that  an  impunity  is  still 
provided  to  the  v/hite  inhabitants, 
for  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  unless 
they  can  be  established  by  other  than 
slave  testimony  :  the  clause  which 
makes  it  unlawful,  by  any  judicial 
j)rocesSy  to  seize  and  sell  separately 
the  husband  and  wife,  or  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  leaves 
them  still  to  be  separated  and  torn 
asunder,  by  any  sale  not  judicial. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  blemishes  in 
the  Order  in  Council  which  it  is  to 
be  lamented  should  be  there.  But 
after  making  allowance  for  them  all, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  and 
important  improvements  were  thus 
introduced. 

The  recommendations  issued  by 
his  Majesty  in  a  circular  from  Lord 
Bathurst  to  Governors  of  Colonies 
having  local  Legislatures,  enforced  the 
same  reforms  as  were  introduced  by 
the  Order  in  Council.  The  circular 
thus  concludes;  In  conclusion,  I 
have  most  earnestly  to  impress  upon 
you  the  necessity  of  proceeding  to 
carry  these  improvements  into  effect, 
not  only  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  with  the  efforts  of 
his  Majesty's  Government.  More 
particularly,  you  will  be  attentive  to 
have  the  necessary  laws  fram.ed  with 
such  precautions  and  foresight  as,  if 
i  possible,  t)  provide  an  t-ff'ectual  aecu- 
riLy  for  the  faithful  observance  ff 
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them**  Copies  of  the  Order  in  Coun- 
cil were  likewise  dispatched  to  alt 
the  colonies,  with  an  earnest  request 
that  its  provisions  might  be  adopted, 
seeing  they  had  received  the  sanction 
of  Parliament,  and  the  general  ap- 
probation of  the  country. 

We  have  now  to  see  in  what  man- 
ner these  propositions  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  colonies,  and  to  what 
extent  they  have  been  adopted.  We 
were  enabled  on  a  former  occasion, 
from  Colonial  Newspapers,  to  shew 
the  tone  of  proud  and  angry  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  interference  of 
the  mother-country  was  regarded. 
But  the  papers  now  laid  before  Par^ 
liament  shew  completely  and  satis- 
factorily what  has  been  done  by 
the  different  local  Legislatures.  We 
must  say  the  result  is  just  what  \ve 
anticipated,  and  what  every  man 
must  have  anticipated  who  knows 
of  what  materials  the  West- India 
Legislatures  are  composed,  and  who 
remarks  the  conduct  they  have  inva- 
riably pursued  ever  since  the  ques- 
tion was  agitated.  In  some  of  the 
colonies,  nothing  has  been  done  at  all. 
In  others,  discussions  about  reform- 
ing the  slave-code  have  taken  place  ; 
and  in  a  few,  the  regulations  of  the 
Order  in  Council  have  been  adopted 
to  a  certain  extent,  with  much  dimi- 
nution and  alteration  ;  but  in  all  the 
colonies,  without  exception,  the  most 
decided  resistance  has  been  manifest- 
ed to  go  the  full  length  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Order  in  Council,  de- 
fective even  as  they  are. 

Thus,  in  St.  Vincent,  the  Legislar 
ture  had  passed  an  act  in  1820,  for 
consolidating  the  different  laws  rela- 
ting to  the  slave.  On  examination,  it 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
transcript  of  the  Jamaica  Act  of  1816. 
Lord  -Bathurst,  therefore,  requires 
them  to  conform  their  law  to  the  Order 
in  Council.  On  receiving  his  Lord- 
ship's communication,  the  Assembly 
resolved  that  the  ivhole  matter  do  stand 
over.    Nothing  has  since  been  done. 

In  Tobago,  a  law  was  passed  in 
182i,  containing  some  improvements 
on  their  former  slave- code.  Lord 
Bathurst  points  out  many  serious  de- 
fects and  omissions  in  this  code,  and 
iTqurres  them  to  be  remedied  and 
supplied.  These  propositions  are  re- 
jected by  the  Legislature.  The  Go- 
vernor writes,  *'  that  it  V6  his  decided 
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opinion,  that  nothing  more  will  be 
done  towards  the  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  in  this  colony 
by  the  Legislature."  He  transmits, 
at  the  same  time,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  J  Assembly,  rf^Jecting-  the 
Trinidad  Order  entirely. 

In  the  Bahamas,  a  new  code  was 
likewise  drawn  up  by  the  Legislature, 
which,  like  all  the  rest,  professes  to  do 
much,  but,  in  reality,  does  nothing  ; 
and  when  the  objections  of  Lord 
Bathurst  to  their  code,  and  his  re- 
quest that  it  should  be  assimilated  to 
the  Order  in  Council,  are  communica- 
ted to  these  Legislatures,  they  trans- 
mitted a  message  to  him,  refusing  to 
do  any  thing  more  :  they  say,  "  In 
short,  a  strong  sense  of  the  great  im- 
policy and  absolute  danger  of  making 
any  farther  innovations  at  present  in 
the  slave-system  of  the  colony,  and 
decided  conviction  of  the  correctness 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
acting,  compel  them  to  refuse  to  alter 
their  legislation/* 

We  have  a  return  from  St.  Lu- 
cia, in  which  the  Governor,  on  the 
9th  September  1824,  transmitted  to 
Lord  Bathurst  the  draft  of  an  order, 
embodying,  as  he  says,  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Trinidad  Order  in  Coun- 
cil. But  this  gentleman,  Colonel 
Black  wall,  contends  strenuously  for 
the  continuance  of  Sunday  markets, 
for  preventing  slaves  from  holding 
lands,  and  against  the  slaves  request 
to  be  manumitted  on  paying  his  va- 
lue, unless  he  shall  have  previously 
obtained  his  owner's  consent.  What 
hope  is  there  of  an  amendment, 
when  such  opinions  as  these  are  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  ? 

In  the  extensive  and  populous  co- 
lony of  Jamaica,  the  progress  of  re- 
form is  soon  told.  Nothing  can  ex- 
ceed the  violence  of  the  opposition 
which  is  there  manifested  against 
any  general  measure  of  amendment. 
The  people  of  Jamaica  seem  to  have 
imagined,  that  the  loudness  of  their 
clamour  would  have  the  effect  of 
shaking  the  concurrent  purpose  of 
the  Government,  and  Parliament,  and 
People  of  Britain,  with  respect  to 
the  reform  and  ultimate  abolition  of 
the  slave-system.  But  surely  they 
are  much  mistaken  ;  and  we  hope 
they  will  speedily  discover  their  mis- 
take. During  the  last  Session  of 
their  Legislature^,  positively  nothing 


was  done.  A  Bill  was  introduced 
for  admitting  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
under  certain  regulations,  but  so  ge- 
neral and  determined  was  the  oppo- 
sition against  sustaining  such  a  pro- 
position in  any  shape,  that  the  Bill  * 
was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 
thirty -four  to  one.  Two  Acts  were 
indeed  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
which  the  Duke  of  Manchester 
thinks  well  of,  as  affording  protection 
and  encouragement  to  the  slaves,  and 
still  more  as  indicating  an  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  of  doing 
more  hereafter.  These  acts,  how- 
ever, when  examined,  will  be  found 
to  do  nothing  whatever  to  remedy 
the  grievances  of  the  slave,  and  to  be 
framed  solely  to  relieve  the  embar- 
rassments under  which  many  of  their 
owners  labour. 

We  now  come  to  notice  a  little 
more  in  detail  the  progress  of  reform 
in  Barbadoes,  one  of  the  oldest  Bri- 
tish colonies,  and  one  which  has,  un- 
fortunately for  its  own  fame,  been 
rather  too  much  before  the  public 
view  of  late.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  touch  upon  the  scandalous  pro- 
ceedings of  the  white  insurgents  in 
this  colony  towards  Mr  Shrewsbury 
the  Missionary.  After  the  severe  re- 
prehension expressed  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home,  such  outrages  are  not 
likely  again  to  occur.  We  mean  to 
confine  our  observations  entirely  to 
the  new  consolidated  and  ameliora- 
ted slave-act,  which,  after  two  years  of 
discussion,  has  now  passed  into  a  law; 
it  forms  part  of  the  papers  laid  before 
Parliament,  and,  by  attending  to  its 
provisions,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  see 
the  extent  to  which  the  Barbadians 
think  that  justice  and  humanity 
ought  to  induce  them  to  go. 

We  shall  notice  one  or  two  en- 
actments of  this  Act,  which  will 
shew  what  actually  is  done,  and 
then  we  shall  state  what  it  leaves 
undone. 

The  preamble  sets  out  with  de- 
claring, that  many  circumstances, 
arising  out  of  the  present  state  of 
the  slave  population,  render  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
prudence  and  wisdom  of  our  forefa- 
thers for  their  government  *^  should 
be  revised  they  therefore  repeal  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  Statutes  on  the 
subject  framed,  at  different  times, 
frem  1688  to  1818. 
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By  Sect.  10-18,  "  Persons  claims 
ing  io  be  free  are  to  be  advertised  as 
such  for  three  months  ;  and  if  at 
the  end  of  that  time  their  frcedmn  is 
not  proved,  the  Governor  and  Council 
are  empowered  to  hear  and  to  deter- 
mine the  matter,  and  either  to  sell 
them  as  slaves-,  or  to  send  them  off  the 
island.** 

This  is  an  improvement  of  the  old 
law,  which  allowed  a  person  claim- 
ing to  be  free  to  be  sold  summarily, 
if  he  failed  to  prove  it.  It  is  a  most 
unjust  principle  of  West- Indian  law, 
to  impose  the  burden  of  proving  his 
freedom  on  a  person  alleging  it.  Ought 
not  his  freedom  to  be  presumed,  un- 
til it  is  established  that  he  is  a  slave  ? 
By  this  new  law,  before  a  man  can 
be  sold  as  a  slave,  who  says  he  is 
free,  the  Governor  and  Council  are 
empowered  to  examine  his  claim  : 
but,  in  the  meantime,  he  must  be 
wrought  in  the  chain-gang,  and 
must,  after  all,  be  banished  from  the 
island,  if  not  sold  into  slavery. 

If  the  Barbadians  wished  to  re- 
press every  principle  that  could  sti- 
mulate thtir  slaves  to  industry,  they 
could  not  devise  two  more  effectual 
clauses  for  that  purpose  than  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Any  ovrner,  &c.  permitting  a  slave  t^ 
go  at  large  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
himself,  or  paying  hire  for  himself,  or 
following  any  trade  cr  business,  for  his 
own  advantage  or  that  of  his  owner  or 
any  other  person,  shall  forfeit  £*5  ;  the 
onus  prohandi  resting  on  the  party  com- 
plained of.  This  most  cruel  and  oppres- 
sive enactment  is  not  to  extend  to  a  slave 
regularly  settled  in  any  house,  and  carry- 
ing on  trade  for  the  benefit  of  his  owner, 
if  licensed  half-yearly. 

Any  person  may  apprehend  any  slave 
having  in  his  possession  ''  any  sugar* 
canes,  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  ginger,  aloes, 
plate,  wrought  or  cast  iron,  lead,  copper, 
pewter,  brass,  tin,  or  oilier  article  or  things 
of  'what  nature  or  kind  soever^  withqut  a 
note  descriptive  of  the  same  ;  who.  on 
conviction  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
shall  be  whipped,  at  his  discretion,  not 
exceeding  thirty-nine  lashes.  And  if  any 
slave  shall  plant  cotton,  ginger,  or  aloes, 
it  can  only  be  reaped  under  the  inspection 
of  some  white  person,  and  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  by  the  same. 

By  the  first  of  these  clauses,  an 
interdict  is  pronounced  against  any 
extra  labour  by  which  the  slave 
could  be  enabled  to  lay  up  money  for 


his  own  redemption  j  and  by  the  se- 
cond, he  is  forbidden  to  have  in  his 
possession  almost  any  article  of  pro- 
j)erty,  except  provisions.  J  iideed  this 
is  the  practice  generally  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  the  slaves  are  debarred  from 
possessing  or  trafficking  in  any  ex- 
portable produce. 

But  the  clause  we  now  quote  ex- 
ceeds all  the  rest.  It  exposes  every 
slave  in  Barbadoes  to  be  whipped 
with  thirty -nine  stripes,  who  shall 
behave  in  such  a  manner  asany  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  shall  consider  dis- 
orderly, in  speaking,  in  riding,  or 
driving,  or  in  almost  any  action  of 
life.    It  declares. 

Any  slavesguilty  of  quarrelling  or  fight- 
ing with  one  another,  or  of  inwlent  lanr 
guage  or  gestures  to  or  or  any  White  per.- 
son  ;  or  of  sxvearing^  or  of  drunkenness;  or 
making,  selling,  throwing,  or  firing  squibs, 
serpents,  or  other  fire-works  ;  or  of  cock- 
fighting  or  gaming  ;  or  o(  riding  on  afasm 
ter  gait  than  a  zcalk^  or  of  driving  npon  a 
faster  gait  than  a  gentle  trot^  on  any  road, 
street,  or  lane  of  the  island  ;  or  of  cruelly 
whipping,  beating,  or  ill-using  any  horse, 
mule,  ass,  or  other  cattle ;  or  of  negligently 
driving  any  waggon,  cart,  carriage,  &c.  ; 
or  of  ANY  disorderly  conduct  or  Qnishcha^ 
viour ;  shall,  on  conviction  before  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  be  whipped,  at  his 
discretion,  not  exceeding  thirty  -  nines 
stripes;  but  the pu7iishment  of  pregnant 
women  shall  he  commuted  to  imprison" 
ment. 

We  shall  just  notice  one  other 
enactment,  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating a  most  anomalous  and  inex- 
plicable  peculiarity  of  West-Indian 
jurisprudence:  p.  41.  The  prac* 
tise  of  divination,  or  fortune-telling, 
shall  be  punished  in  a  slave  by  whip- 
ping, imprisonment,  and  working  in 
the  chain-gang,  at  the  discretion  of 
any  o/ze  Justice;  in  a  lohite  or  free 
person,  by  a  fine  of  £.10."  There  is 
something  extremely  objectionable  in 
the  inequality  of  the  punishments 
thus  prescribed  :  Since,"  as  Lord 
Bathurst  well  observes,  the  supe- 
riority of  rank  and  education  which 
belongs  to  the  white  inhabitant  is 
an  aggravation  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted by  him  ;  there  is  an  injustice 
in  assigning  to  the  aggravated  offence 
the  minor  punishment."  But  the 
system  of  colonial  legislation  proceeds 
entirely  on  an  opposite  principle,  and 
aggravates  crimes  and  punishments 
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in  proportion  to  the  inferiority  in 
rank  and  education  in  the  criminal. 

There  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  ^ 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  they 
shew  in  what  manner  the  laws  of 
Barbadoes  propose  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  slave.  But  let  us 
see  what  this  amended  act  omits  to 
do.  It  does  not  remove  any  of  the 
obstructions  to  the  manumission  of 
slaves,  not  even  the  tax  of  £.50  ; 
nor  does  it  enable  slaves  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  It  does  not  cause 
slaves  to  cease  to  be  chattels,  or  pre- 
vent their  being  sold  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  owner,  to  the  disruption 
of  the  dearest  family  ties.  It  pro- 
vides no  means  of  instruction  for 
them,  and  does  not  abolish  Sunday- 
markets  or  Sunday-labour.  It  does 
not  protect  them  in  the  possession  or 
transmission  of  their  property, — nor 
relieve  them  from  the  burden  of  le- 
gally proving  their  freedom  when 
freed, — nor  legalize  marriage  among 
them, — nor  put  an  end  to  the  driving 
system, — or  to  the  flogging  of  wo- 
men,— or  to  arbitrary  punishments, 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  for 
any  offence,  or  for  no  offence.  In 
short,  it  scarcely  advances  one  step 
towards  giving  slaves  a  participation 
in  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  of 
British  subjects. 

After  the  exemplification  which 
we  have  now  afforded  of  the  indispo- 
sition, on  the  part  of  the  West-India 
Legislatures,  to  give  any  reforms  that 
will  reach  the  evils,  ought  we  to 
leave  the  matter  any  longer  in  their 
hands  ?  What  has  happened  was  in- 
deed always  anticipated,  and  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  West- 
India  Legislatures  are  composed  of 
the  owners  of  slaves ;  and  however 
some  may  contend  that  their  kno\^ 
ledge  and  their  interest  ought  t'p 
make  them  both  the  most  disposed 
and  the  best  qualified  to  legislate  for 
their  slaves,  we  maintain  quite  the 
reverse.  In  their  eyes,  the  slave  is  a 
degraded  being,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
considered  to  be  of  the  same  species  ; 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
most  despotic  sway  over  him,  and 
absolute  power  is  too  dear  to  them  to 
be  parted  with.  Their  views  are 
therefore  perverted,  and  they  have 
no  real  desire  to  elevate  the  slave  a 


single  step  above  his  present  low  con- 
dition. They  desire  not  to  see  him, 
by  a  preparatory  process,  gradually 
emerging  from  the  abyss  into  which 
total  servitude  has  plunged  them, 
and 

"  Towering  to  the  dignity  of  man 

and  yet  who  can  deny  that  to  this  the 
Negro  race  have  an  equal  title  with 
their  oppressors  ?  AH  who  have 
given  to  this  subject  the  attention  it 
deserves,  have  been  convinced  of  the 
unfitness  and  unwillingness  of  the 
West  Indians  to  do  what  justice  and 
humanity  require.  It  is  now  nearly 
thirty  years  since  Mr  Canning  ex- 
pressed his  sentiments  as  follows : — 

Trust  not,''  said  he,  the  masters 
of  slaves  in  what  concerns  legislation 
for  slavery.  However  specious  their 
laws  may  appear,  depend  upon  it 
they  must  be  ineffectual  in  their  ap- 
plication. It  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  they  should  be  so  !  Let 
then  the  British  House  of  Commons 
do  their  part  themselves.  Let  them 
not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it  to 
those  who  cannot  execute  that  trust 
fairly.  Let  the  evil  be  remedied  by 
an  assembly  of  freemen,  by  the  go- 
vernment of  a  free  people,  and  not  by 
those  who  are  utterly  unqualified  for 
the  undertaking — by  the  masters  of 
slaves.  Their  laws  could  never  reach, 
would  never  cure  the  evil*." 

If  the  truth  of  these  wise  observa- 
tions had  not  been  long  ago  proved 
by  the  conduct  of  the  persons  to 
whom  they  relate,  they  would  have 
received  the  most  complete  confirina- 
tion  by  the  proceedings  which  we 
have  detailed.  Every  year  since  they 
were  spoken  has,  however,  brought 
testimony  to  support  them.  We 
therefore  hope,  that  after  the  long 
lapse  of  years  which  has  taken  place, 
during  all  of  which  the  Negroes  have 
been  groaning  under  the  unrelieved 
miseries  of  their  lot,  the  enlightened 
statesman  now  mentioned  will  proves 
the  sincerity  and  truth  of  his  opinions 
by  his  ofl^icial  conduct.  We  have 
left  ourselves  no  room  now  for  spe- 
culating on  the  reforms  that  must  be 
brought  forward  in  the  British  Par- 
liament during  its  next  Session,  nor 
perhaps  is  it  necessary,  since,  in  the 
outset  of  our  observations,  we  stated 


*  Hansar^  ^  Debates,  Vol.  XXXI V.  p.  538. 
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some  of  the  ameliorations  which  are 
loudly  called  for,  and  which  can  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

There  still  remains  one  topic  upon 
which  the  volume  before  us  contains 
most  curious  and  interesting  details  ; 
and  we  must  try  the  patience  of  our 
readers  a  little  longer,  while  we 
shortly  advert  to  them. 

Ever  since  the  question  of  Negro 
Slavery  began  to  be  discussed,  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  it  has  been  the  fashion 
with  the  advocates  for  its  continuance 
to  raise  alarms  of  insurrections  and 
rebellions  among  the  slaves,  and  to 
spread  fearful  stories  on  the  subject. 
By  this  means  the  public  mind  has 
been  agitated,  and  the  timid  and  in- 
decisive kept  in  alarm.  These  al- 
leged insurrections  have  always  been 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloud  of  mysterious 
and  awful  obscurity,  difficult  to  pe- 
netrate; but,  when  investigated,  they 
have  turned  out  to  be  either  quite 
groundless,  or  perfectly  inconsider- 
able. We  will  venture  to  assert,  that 
no  disturbance  ever  yet  has  taken 
place  in  the  West  Indies  among  the 
slaves,  in  consequence  of  the  discus- 
sion of  this  question.  That  disturb- 
ances have  taken  place  from  time  to 
time  is  most  true  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
shewn  that  any  have  ever  occurred 
which  were  not  referable  to  other 
causes, — most  frequently  to  the  faults 
of  the  Planters  themselves  ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  have  at  all 
times  been  magnified  and  exaggera- 
ted by  the  suspicious  fears  which  are 
inseparable  from  the  state  of  society 
now  existing  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  details  upon  this  subject  form 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  and  cu- 
rious portion  of  the  present  volume. 
We  can  do  little  more  than  allude 
to  them  ;  but  we  recommend  them 
to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  per- 
son who  is  desirous  of  seeing  the  in- 
fluence of  suspicion  and  fear  in  pro- 
ducing actions  marked  by  the  great- 
est cruelty,  and  contempt  of  human 
life.  After  reading  these  details,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  be  any  longer 
alarmed  by  the  confident  and  fearful 
predictions  made,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  as  to  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  discussion  of  this  question. 

In  the  papers  from  Jamaica  we 
have  a  Report  by  a  Secret  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Assen^bly,  which 
was  "  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 


rise,  progress,  and  means  used  to  sup- 
press the  late  disturbances ;  and 
whether  any,  and  what  Negroes  had 
behaved  themselves  faithfully  and 
meritoriously,  to  their  owners  and 
the  public,  during  such  disturbances, 
and  whether  any  of  them  deserve  re- 
wards for  the  same."  It  would  ap- 
pear that  disturbances  had  taken 
place  during  the  years  1823  and 
1824  in  four  parishes,  namely,  in 
St.  Mary's,  St.  George's,  St.  James's, 
and  Hanover.  The  Committee  as- 
sert, that  each  of  them  had  for  its 
object,  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  an^  to  destroy 
the  white  inhabitants.  And  this  de-* 
sign  they  state  had  been  fostered  by 
the  frequent  renewal  of  discussions 
in  the  British  Parliament  respecting 
slavery,  the  effect  of  all  whiijh  they 
predict  will  be,  that  a  flame  will  be- 
kindled  which  will  be  extinguished 
only  in  blood. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  He-port 
of  this  Secret  Committee,  and  it  is^ 
just  such  a  statement  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. For  we  must  keep  in  view^ 
in  the  first  place,  the  particular  tinae 
at  which  the  Report  is  made,  and  at 
which  the  disturbances  are  said  to^ 
occur.  It  is  at  the  very  time  whei^ 
the  British  Government  and  nation 
are  urging  the  adoption  of  reforms^ 
which  to  them  are  unpalateable  ;  and 
to  give  a  colour  to  their  supineness, 
and  to  extenuate  their  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  Parliament,  nothing 
could  be  more  seasonable  than  alleged 
disturbances.  In  the  second  place,  we 
must  keep  in  view  the  reward  that  is 
held  out  by  the  W est- Indian  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  concoction  and  fabrica- 
tion of  plots.  If  a  slave  make  discove- 
ries, he  is  rewarded  with  his  freedom, 
— and  if  a  free  black,  a  pecuniary  re- 
ward is  given.  Let  these  circumstan- 
ces be  kept  in  view  on  the  one  hand, 
and  surely  it  must  have  great  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  persons  in 
the  situation  of  slaves  and  free  blacks; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  eager 
appetite  felt  by  the  Planters  them- 
selves, for  stories  of  plots  and  dis- 
turbances be  adverted  to,  and  can  we 
be  surprised  that  such  things  should 
be  forthcoming  ? 

We  find,  accordingly,  that  no  less 
than  four  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  Jamaica  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time.    The  alleged  criminals 
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are  brought  to  trial  in  a  very  sum- 
mary way,  and  a  number  of  human 
beings  are  made  to  forfeit  their  lives, 
for  being  engaged  in  alleged  conspi- 
racies. Never,  certainly,  were  the  ap- 
pellations of  conspiracies  attached  to 
more  slight  and  vague  talkings  ;  nor 
in  the  whole  history  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings can  any  instance  be  addu- 
ced of  juries  convicting  on  evidence 
more  worthless,  contradictory,  and 
false.  Thus,  for  the  St.  Mary's  plot, 
eight  persons  were  put  to  death.  A 
number  of  Negroes  in  St.  James's 
parish  were  put  to  trial  under  a  for- 
midable accusation  of  conspiring  to 
obtain  their  liberty,  and  to  murder 
all  the  whites,  &c.  All  that  could  be 
proved  against  them,  however,  was, 
that,  at  a  merry-meeting,  Mr  V\^il- 
berforce's  health  was  drunk  ;  yet  the 
Jury  brought  in  thirteen  guilty  ;  and 
they  were  sentenced,  some   to  be 
transported  for  life,  and  the  rest  to 
lighter  punishments.    The  Duke  of 
Manchester   seems   to    have  been 
shocked  at    these  proceedings,  for 
his  Secretary,  by  his  orders,  addresses 
the  Judge :      After  the  most  careful 
perusal  of  the  evidence,  his  Grace 
has  not  been  able  to  discover  any 
concert  or  combination  amongst  the 
Negroes,  for  any  criminal  purpose," 
and  therefore  the  sentences  are  re- 
mitted.   Another  conspiracy  was  al- 
leged to  have  been  formed  in  St. 
George's  ;  the  only  evidences  addu- 
ced to  support  it  were  two  persons 
whom  the  Assembly  recommended 
the  Governor  to  send  off  the  island, 
as  persons  of  most  dangerous  cha' 
racier  to  remain  at  large  in  this  co- 
lon!/ ;**  yet  upon  the  evidence  of  such 
wretches  were  two  unfortunate  crea- 
tures consigned  to  an  ignominious 
death,  and  eleven  transported. 

But  we  shall  extract  the  full  ac- 
count of  the  disturbances  that  took 
place  in  Hanover.  We  do  this,  be- 
cause the  narrative  is  given  in  a  more 
connected  form,  and  chiefly  because 
it  is  the  only  one  which  bears  the 
least  character  of  a  disturbance.  All 
the  rest  were  the  idlest  stories  ima- 
ginable :  no  riots  took  place :  no  vio- 
lence :  some  idle  and  foolish  talking, 
and  the  drinking  of  MrWilberforce's 
health,  seem  to  have  been  the  whole 
head  'and  front  of  the  offences  pro- 
ved to  have  taken  place.  In  all, 
the  evidence  was  most  exceptionable, 
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and  in  the  last  case  mentioned,  it 
was  proved  to  be  false  and  perjured. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
Hanover  disturbances  : 

By  the  law  of  Jamaica,  the  slaves  are 
allowed  twenty-six  days  in  the  year  out 
of  crop,  besides  Sundays,  for  cultivating 
their  provision-grounds,  which  form  the 
sole  source  of  their  subsistence.  This 
pittance  of  time,  it  may  be  supposed,  is 
highly  prized  by  the  slaves  generally,  but 
most  by  those  who  are  the  best  and  most 
industrious.    The'crop  of  1824  had  been 
long:  the  month  of  May  had  nearly 
closed  before  it  was  finished  on  Ar^ryll, 
the  estate  of  Mr  J.  Malcolm,  who  was 
himself  resident ;  so  that  the  season  for 
clearing  their  grounds,  and  ])lanting  their 
provisions,  was  rapidly  passing.    Mr  M. 
had  made  them  to  turn  out  to  work  on 
Saturday  the  29th  of  May  ;  and  after 
they  had  been  working  some  time  in  th^ 
field,  (one  witness  says  half  a  day,)  they 
were  sent  to  their  grounds ;   but  the 
afternoon  proved  wet,  and  was  of  little 
use  to  them.    This  plan  of  turning  out 
before  going  to  their  grounds  is  stated  to 
have  been  unusual  on  Argyll — nay,  never 
to  have  occurred  there  before.    The  Ne- 
groes  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  it ;  and 
when  Saturday  the  5th  of  June  came, 
they  all  went  to  their  provision-grounds 
without  first  going  to  the  field.  They 
were  not  flogged  on  Monday  morning,  as 
they  seem  to  have  expected,  for  this  act 
of  disobedience.    An  intimation,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  been  given  them, 
that  they  vvould  be  required  to  attend  in 
the  field   on  the  succeeding  Saturday. 
They  determined  among  themselves  that 
they  would  not  obey  the  mandate ;  but 
that,  when  Saturday  the  12th  came,  they 
should  proceed  as  they  had  done  on  Sa- 
turday  the    5th,    and  repair    to  their 
grounds  without  coming  first  to  the  field. 
They  accompanied  this  determination,  it 
is  affirmed,  with  some  strong  expressions 
of  defiance,  and  with  intimations  of  their 
right  to  be  free  ;  but  this  was  only  among 
themselves.    Early  on  the  morning  of 
Friday  the  1 1th,  Mr  Malcolm  was  ap- 
prized by  one  of  his  slaves,  William 
Roach,  of  the  above  determination,  and 
of  the  intemperate  language  said  to  be 
used  by  the  slaves.  He  immediately  wrote 
a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  colonel  of 
the  militia,  who  called  out  his  regiment 
to  rendezvous  at  Argyll.    A  part  of  the 
corps  reached  the  estate  the  same  day 
during  the  dinner-hour  of  the  Negroes  ; 
and  such  was  the  alarm  created  amongst 
them  by  the  appearance  of  the  soldiery, 
that,  when  the  shell  blew  to  call  them  to 
their  afternoon's  task,  instead  of  coming 
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to  the  field,  they  all  ran  away  into  the 
woods.  One  witness  describes  the  mat- 
ter thus  : — They  were  frightened,  hav* 
ing  heard  that,  when  they  turned  out, 
they  were  to  be  surrounded  by  the  troops, 
and,  if  any  ran  away,  they  were  to  be 
shot  and  hand-cuflfed.*'  Some  of  them 
appeared  now  to  consider  their  case  as 
desperate.  They  killed  seven  horses  and 
three  mules  belonging  to  Mr  Malcolm  ; 
and  the  trash-house  of  a  neighbouring 
estate  was  set  on  fire  on  Sunday,  but  by 
whom  does  not  appear.  Three  of  the 
principal  offenders,  among  whom  was 
the  head  driver  of  Argyll,  killed  them- 
selves to  avoid  being  taken,  and  a  fourth 
failed  in  an  attempt  at  suicide.  A  few 
were  taken  by  the  military,  and  the  rest 
came  in  and  delivered  themselves  up  in 
two  or  three  days. 

Eleven  slaves  belonging  to  Argyll,  and 
seven  belonging  to  Golden  Grove,  were 
put  upon  their  trial.  The  charges  against 
them  were,  entering  into  a  rebellious  con- 
spiracy to  obtain  their  freedom  by  acts  of 
force  and  by  resistance  to  the  lawful  au- 
thorities ;  entering  into  such  conspiracy 
to  resist  the  lawful  authorities,  and  to 
overturn  the  constitution  of  the  island  ; 
and  rising  in  open  rebellion  against  the 
lawful  authorities  of  the  island.  Sixteen 
were  found  guilty.  Of  these,  thirteen 
were  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  three 
to  be  transported.  The  value  put  upon 
these  sixteen  persons,  and  paid  to  their 
masters,  was  £.1500. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was 
here  a  sufficiently  terrible  example 
of  vindictive  punishment.  We  shall 
just  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the 
melancholy  story. 

1^^,  It  is  quite  apparent  that  there 
was  no  premeditated  design  on  the 
part  of  the  Negroes  to  rebel.  Their 
master  was  himself  the  cause  of  all 
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the  disturbance.  His  encroachment 
upon  the  time  allowed  by  law  to  the 
Negroes  was  the  real  cause  of  it. 
Had  he  not  encroached  upon  the 
poor  and  scanty  pittance  of  time  af- 
forded to  themselves,  nothing  would 
have  occurred.  In  the  2d  place,  the 
alarm  felt  by  the  Negroes  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  military  cannot  be 
wondered  at,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  executions  we  have  mention- 
ed had  just  taken  place,  and  doubt- 
less would  be  known  to  them.  The 
acts  of  violence  certainly  deserved 
punishment,  but  they  were  not  such 
acts  as  could  prove  any  thing  like  a 
general  rebellion  against  the  Go- 
vernment. 

We  have  now  done  with  our  task. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  similar  sto- 
ries will  be  imported  from  the  West- 
Indies,  and  much  relied  upon  as 
reasons  for  pausing,  and  going  no 
farther;  but  after  the  exposure  which 
these  papers  make  of  their  ground- 
lessness in  all  the  instances  in  which 
the  attempt  has  been  lately  made,  it 
is  impossible  that  they  now  can  have 
any  effect. 

Since  the  preceding  remarks  were 
written,  we  have  noticed  in  the 
Newspapers,  that  the  Assembly  of 
Demerara  had  passed  an  Act  for  a- 
meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slaves,  which  would  take  effect  on 
first  January  182(>.  In  the  Act,  most 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Order  in 
Council  are  embodied,  and  so  far  we 
rejoice  to  observe  it.  But  much, 
very  much,  remains  yet  to  do  ;  and 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  other  more  con-» 
siderable  colonies,  every  thing  re- 
mains just  as  we  have  stated  it. 


Oh,  Solitude  !  if  in  thy  fountain  cells, 
In  the  brown  shadow  of  thy  noon-day 
w^oods, 

Or  on  the  marge  of  thy  blank  ocean- 
floods, 

Happy  some  gentle  spirit  of  thine  there 
dwells. 

Whose  lowly  but  kind  work  it  is  to  lure 
Into  thy  realms  of  pleasure  deep  and 
pure,— 

Not  such  high  souls  as  of  themselves 
can  look 


Down  on  life's  labyrinth,  and,  as  in  a 
book, 

Trace  out  the  wily  mazes  that  immure 
The  less- exalted  wanderer  for  ever,-~ 
But  such  weak  hearts  as  would,  but  can- 
not sever 

The  vile  chains  worldly  thouglit  hath 

'  o'er  them  thrown, — 
Oh  !  let  that  spirit  waft  me  as  her  own. 
Where  we  may  live,  and  love  virtue  and 
thee  alone  I 

F. 
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LINES  ON  THE  LOS 

•TwAS  night— and  softly  o*er  hill  and 
steep 

The  hollow  breeze  was  sighing  ; 
And  with  eagle's  speed,  through  the  foamy 
deep, 

The  gallant  ship  was  flying. 

No  common  freight  that  vessel  bore. 
For  beneath  her  pennon  streaming 

Were  cheeks  which  the  bloom  of  man- 
hood wore, 
And  eyes  of  beauty  beaming. 

There  mingled  the  brave,  the  young,  the 

Fresh  blossoms  of  childhood  glowing  ; 
And  boughs  of  strength,  whose  firmer  stay 
Might  scorn  the  tempest  blowing. 

There  hoary  Age  was  seen  to  bless 

His  children  around  him  smiling  ; 
And  there  was  the  fond  and  the  dear 
caress, 

Young  lovers*  hours  beguiling. 

The  waning  moon,  o'er  the  deep  blue 
wave. 

Was  her  silver  mantle  flinging. 
And  the  Spirit  of  Night,  in  his  lonely  cave, 
A  mournful  chant  was  singing. 

All  Nature  seem'd  hush'd  in  soft  repose, 
The  stars  more  brightly  were  burning, 

As  if  with  a  friendlier  beam  they  rose 
On  the  travellers  home  returning. 

But  whence  is  that  lurid  meteor  flash. 
On  the  whirlwind's  wing  descending  ? 

And  whence  that  loud  and  appalling  crash 
With  the  roar  of  the  billows  blending  ? 

And  whence  those  sounds  of  woe  that 
float 

On  the  breeze  so  sadly  swelling  ? 
Which  mix  with  the  boding  and  dismal 
note 

Of  the  Water  Spirit  yelling  ? 

That  flash  was  the  bolt  of  Fate,  which 
broke 

On  the  vessel  so  proudly  steering ; 
And,  see  !  how  she  reels  from  the  deadly 
stroke. 

And  downwards  is  fast  careering  ! 

Oh,  Heaven  !  she  sinks  !  the  towering 
surge 

O'er  her  stately  prow  is  leaping. 
And  the  Sea-Nymph  mingles  her  lowly 
dirge 

With  the  night  breeze  o'er  her  sweeping. 
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She  sinks  !-— and  her  glitt'ring  pennon 
bright 

Beneath  the  deep  billow  is  gliding— 
The  ripple  is  over  it  dancing  light. 
And  the  swell  of  the  waves  subsiding. 

She  sinks  ! — and  the  shriek  of  dread  de- 
spair. 

And  the  murmur  of  deep  devotion. 
Are  faintly  heard  as  they  burst  on  the  air, 
J^ike  bubbles  upon  the  ocean. 

*Twas  the  Angel  of  Death  the  mandate 
brought ; 
They  met  on  the  wave  returning ; 
At  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  she  shrunk 
to  nought. 
Like  a  dream  at  the  voice  of  Morning. 

Alas !    for  the  lovely,  the  young,  and 
brave. 

Old  age,  and  childhood  tender ; 
They  are  whelm'd  at  once  'neath  the 
mountain  wave, 
And  their  lives  to  the  deep  surrender. 

There  were  heads  that  late  on  friendship's 
breast 

Reclined  as  on  softest  pillow. 
But  now  they  are  sunk  to  their  long,  long 
rest, 

On  the  rock  'neath  the  trembling  billow.  ^ 

And  hearts  that  erst  were  beating  high 
Are  still  and  cold  for  ever ; 

And  the  magic  beam  of  beauty's  eye- 
Shall  it  charm  again  ?  Oh  !  never. 

But  though  like  meteors  quench'd,  their 
path 

Of  light  shall  be  still  before  us  ; 
And  yet,  from  the  dull,  cold  house  of 
.•Death, 

Shall  shed  its  influence  o'er  us. 

Their  mem'ry  still  shall  live  and  bloom, 
While  life  in  our  hearts  is  glowing ; 

And  oft,  to  hallow  their  hapless  doom. 
Shall  Friendship's  tear  be  flowing. 

Peace,  peace  to  the  spirits  of  those  that 
mourn — > 

To  the  friendless  and  broken-hearted  ! 
And  peace  gently  hover  around  the  urn 
And  mem'ry  of  those  departed  !  '/ 

The  Fow'r  whose  path  is  upon  the  wind 
Can  wipe  the  sad  tear  of  sorrow. 

And  soothe  the  despairing,  troubled  mind. 
With  the  balm  of  sweet  hope  to* 
morrow. 

Francis. 
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PAROCHIAL  SCIIOOLM 

As  there  is  scarcely  any  body  of 
men  who  possess  so  many  claims  on 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  all 
classes  of  society  as  the  Parochial 
Schoolmasters  of  Scotland,  so  no  sub- 
ject has  lately  come  under  the  consi- 
deration of  the  public  better  entitled 
to  the  most  serious  attention,  than 
the  amelioration  of  their  present 
condition.  If  it  be  true,  that  our 
countrymen  possess  any  intellectual 
superiority  over  the  other  nations  of 
Europe, — that  our  annals  are  stained 
with  fewer  crimes,  and  our  social 
circles  embellished  with  greater  and 
more  frequent  virtues,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  other 
people ;  these  are  to  be  attributed, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Parochial  Schools.  In  these 
institutions  the  minds  of  our  youth 
are  endowed  with  the  elements  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  trained  to  ha- 
bits of  reflection  and  diligence;  in 
them  they  are  taught  those  princi- 
ples of  morality  and  religion,  which 
guard  them  against  the  allurements 
of  vice,  and  prepare  them  for  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  in  them,  in 
a  word,  is  formed  the  national  cha- 
racter for  cautious  conduct,  thirst  for 
knowledge,  application  to  business, 
and  orderly,  peaceful,  and  loyal  be- 
haviour. 

Before  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge among  them,  the  Scotch  were, 
like  every  other  nation  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, rude  and  violent:  the 
nobles  were  proud,  vindictive,  and 
turbulent ;  and  the  populace,  attach- 
ed to  their  chiefs,  indeed,  but  ready 
to  second  them  in  every  outrage. 
The  picture  presented  in  the  History 
of  Scotland,  even  after  the  Reforma- 
tion, particularly  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Mary,  is  that  of  a  nation  torn 
by  factions,  and  disturbed  by  inter- 
nal commotions,  in  which  the*  fierce 
passions  and  lawless  habits  of  a  half- 
civilized  people  were  constantly  ex- 
ercised, even  in  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  under  the  eye  of 
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Majesty,  in  direful  feuds  and  bloody 
contests. 

When  the  Reformers  had  succeed- 
ed in  freeing  Scotland  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Church  of  Rome,  they 
easily  perceived  that  the  freedom 
they  had  achieved  could  only  be  pre- 
served and  secured  by  enlightening 
the  minds  of  the  people.  For  this 
reason,  their  attention  was  early 
turned  to  the  intellectual  improve- 
ment of  their  countrymen  ;  and  they 
gave  birth  to  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
which  the  particular  nature  of  sub- 
sequent disputes,  the  practice  of  per- 
using and  explaining  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  exercise  of  extempore  prayer, 
kept  alive  even  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  They,  moreover,  made 
arrangements  for  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  general  education ;  which, 
however,  political  convulsions  pre- 
vented from  being  carried  into  com- 
plete effect.  At  a  later  period,  there- 
fore, in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  we 
find  the  state  of  civil  society  com- 
pletely  changed.  The  bonds  which 
united  the  peasantry  to  the  nobles 
were  broken  throughout  a  great  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  freedom  of 
thought,  both  in  politics  and  reli- 
gion, pervaded  all  ranks  of  men. 
Conscious  of  their  own  political  im- 
portance, the  people  began  to  exercise 
their  influence  in  controlling  the 
measures  of  the  Government,  and  to 
assert  their  right  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Still,  however,  in  moral  and 
intellectual  acquirements,  their  pro- 
gress had  been  but  small.  Rough 
virtues,  indeed,  suited,  perhaps,  to  the 
times,  but  scarcely  consistent  with 
Christian  meekness  and  forbearance, 
characterized  the  age ;  and  a  clear 
perception  of  the  great  and  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  with  an  in- 
tolerant hatred  of  error,  universally 
prevailed.  But  though  some  im- 
provement had  thus  been  made,  yet 
it  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify the  hope  that  the  nation  would 
soon  be  distinguished  for  superior 
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intelligence,  especially  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  tiiDcs,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Revolution, 
were  such  as  absolutely  to  repress 
any  farther  advancement. 

Indeed^  a  retrograde  movement  in 
intellect  and  morals  must  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
trouble  in  which ^  the  people  were 
involved,  had  the  cause  of  these  trou- 
bles not  been  such  as  to  call  forth 
the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties 
and  moral  principles,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  civil  war.  Men  who  were 
contending  for  liberty  of  conscience 
against  power,  and  the  imposition  of 
a  system  of  worship  they  abhorred, 
were  under  the  necessity  of  being 
always  ready  to  render  a  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  them,  and  of 
evincing,  by  the  purity  of  their  lives, 
the  excellence  of  that  religion  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  suffer 
persecution  and  death.  In  this  man- 
ner the  political  convulsions  under 
the  last  of  the  Stuarts  were  defeated 
in  the  effects  they  must  otherwise 
have  produced  ;  and,  at  the  Revo- 
lution, we  find  the  intellectual  and 
moral  state  of  the  nation  little  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  had  been  before 
the  religious  troubles  commenced. 
We  find  a  people,  yet  unpolished  in 
their  manners,  unsettled  and  jealous, 
from  a  long  series  of  political  dis- 
quietudes, and  unskilled  in  manu- 
ftictures,  commerce,  or  even  agricul- 
ture ;  but  intrepid  and  constant  in 
defence  of  freedom  and  truth,  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  rehgion,  and  eager 
in  their  desire  for  knowledge. 

Such  an  opportunity  was  never 
before  presented,  for  proving  what  is 
the  most  powerful  instrument  for 
spreading  civilization  among  man- 
kind, and  for  exhibiting  what  im- 
provement education  can  work  in  the 
manners  and  character  of  a  people ; 
and  an  experiment  like  that  which 
was  made  in  the  establishment  of 
Parochial  Schools,  was  never  attend- 
ed with  such  unquestionable  and 
unqualified''  success. 

At  this  period  Mr  Anderson,  in  the 
pamphlet  whose  title  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  commences 
his  "  Statement,"  from  which,  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  subject,  we  shall 
make  such  extracts  as  may  suit  our 
purpose . 
When  the  Government  was  cora- 
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pletely  established  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Legislature  had  time 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  af- 
fairs of  Scotland,  and  the  moral 
culture  of  its  inhabitants,  one  of  their 
first  and  most  important  measures 
was  the  establish rtient  of  Parochial 
Schools.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  the  year  1696,  it  was  or- 
dained, That,  considering  how  pre- 
judicial the  want  of  schools  in  many 
places  has  been,  and  how  beneficial 
the  establishing  and  settling  thereof, 
in  every  parish,  will  be  to  this  church 
and  kingdom,  there  be  a  school  estab- 
lished, and  a  Schoolmaster  appoint- 
ed in  every  parish." 

This  provision  of  the  Legislature, 
to  dispense  education  to  all  classes, 
was  ardently  forwarded,  and  its  effi- 
cacy rendered  more  complete  by  the 
Clergy  and  resident  Heritors  ;  with- 
out whose  co-operation,  indeed,  all 
Parliamentary  enactments,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  must  have  remained, 
in  a  great  measure,  a  dead  letter." 
In  them  was  vested  the  power  of 
electing  the  Schoolmasters,  and,  for 
many  years,  they  were  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly careful  that  none  but  well- 
qualified  persons  should  be  appoint- 
ed, but,  after  their  elections,  by 
countenancing  and  encouraging  them, 
strengthened  their  hands  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  The  Clergy," 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr  Anderson, 
carried  on  a  system  of  most  effi- 
cient inspection  of  schools,  took  a 
most  decided  interest  in  their  suc- 
cess, and,  for  many  years  after  the 
Revolution,  laboured  unremittingly 
to  carry  into  execution  the  wise  and 
liberal  provisions  of  the  Legislature, 
for  securing  to  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple the  benefits  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction ;  and  so  high 
appears  to  have  been  the  opinion 
entertained  in  those  days  of  the  qua- 
lifications which  fitted  a  man  for  the 
important  task  of  instruction,  that 
we  find  the  following  singular  re- 
commendation among  the  printed 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  in 
1706  : — *  The  General  Assembly  re- 
commends it  to  such  as  have  power 
of  settling  Schoolmasters  in  parishes, 
to  prefer  thereto  men  who  have 
passed  their  course  at  Colleges  or 
Universities,  and  taken  degrees,  be- 
fore others  who  have  not,  coeteris  pa-^ 
ribus**  "In  like  manner,  the  resident, 
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and  particularly  the  small  proprie- 
tors, by  patronising  the  institutions, 
sendina;  their  own  children  to  the 
Parochial  Schools  to  receive  the  ru- 
diments of  their  education,  and  ad- 
mitting the  Schoolmasters  to  an 
equality  in  point  of  rank,  not  only 
made  their  situations  more  comfort- 
able, but  increased  their  influence, 
eontributeilr  in  an  eminent  degree,  to 
their  usefulness,  and  consequently 
rendereil  their  labours  much  more 
efficacious.  Even  the  people  were 
not  wanting  in  their  endeavours  to 
give  effect  to  this  excellent  establish- 
ment. We  have  already  adverted  to 
the  origin  and  continuance  of  their 
desire  for  knowledge,  which,  when 
the  fermentation  of  the  public  mind 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  became 
so  ardent,  "  that,  at  the  Revolution, 
when  schools  were  finally  estab- 
lished by  law,  the  Legislature  may  be 
said  only  to  have  given  effect  to  what 
was  a  strong  and  universally  pre- 
valent wish  on  the  part  of  the  people." 
A  legislative  measure,  therefore,  so 
consonant  to  their  own  desires,  met 
with  their  most  cordial  support ;  and 
they  availed  themselves  with  eager- 
ness of  the  facilities  of  improvement 
which  were  thus  afforded  to  them. 

But  commendable  as  the  establish- 
ment of  Parochial  Schools  was,  both 
in  a  civil  and  religious  point  of 
view,  and  warm  as  was  the  encou- 
ragement which  it  thus  met  with 
from  all  ranks  of  men  in  Scotland,  its 
influence  in  improving  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  people 
was  not,  for  a  considerable  time,  so 
conspicuous  as  might,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  expected.  This 
was  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in 
tlie  institutions  themselves,  or  to  any 
imperfection  in  the  system  of  educa- 
tion pursued  in  them,  but  to  a  va- 
riety of  extraneous  causes  decidedly 
inimical  to  national  improvement. 
First  in  order,  during  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary,  came  the  failure 
of  the  expedition  to  Darien,  and  the 
massacre  at  Glenco ;  each  of  which 
again  spread  the  deepest  gloom  over 
the  public  mind,  just  beginning  to 
emerge  from  the  darkness  that  had 
so  long  brooded  over  it.  As  if  to 
allay  the  ferment  occasioned  by  the 
frustrated  hopes  of  the  nation  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  well-grounded  dis- 
content arising  from  the  cruelty  dis- 
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played  in  the  other,  it  was  proposed 
to  unite  the  interests  of  Scotland  and 
England  more  closely,  by  an  Act  of 
Union.  This  proposal,  however,  in- 
creased the  very  irritation  it  was  in- 
tended to  soothe.  The  political  and 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Scotch 
against  their  southern  neighbours 
were  yet  too  strong  to  permit  them 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a  measure  ; 
and  when  it  was  at  last  carried  into 
execution  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  its  first  effect  was  even  farther 
to  augment  popular  displeasure.  As 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  Union,  however,  became  more 
apparent,  and  began  to  be  generally 
experienced,  this  dissatisfaction  must, 
of  necessity,  have  ceased  to  operate,; 
had  not  the  exiled  family  of  the 
Stuarts  availed  themselves  of  it  to 
annoy  the  established  Government, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  their 
own  restoration.  Animosities,  jealou- 
sies, and  discontent,  were  secretly, 
but  diligently  fomented,  till  they 
produced  those  ebullitions  of  angry 
and  seditious  feelings  manifested  in 
the  Rebellions  of  1715  and  174-5. 
The  unfortunate  issue  of  these  com- 
motions, by  cutting  off*  from  the  dis- 
contented all  hope  of  waging  a  suc- 
cessful contest  with  the  Government, 
and  the  partial  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  nation,  which,  in  spite 
of  all  these  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, had  begun  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance, by  turning  the  attention 
of  all  classes  of  men  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace,  at  last 
procured  for  the  people  of  Scot- 
land a  cessation  from  political  distrac- 
tion. 

Thus,  during  a  period  of  fifty 
years  after  the  establishment  of  Pa- 
rochial Schools,  the  country  suffer- 
deseverely  under  a  continuance  of 
political  troubles  and  convulsions, 
which  were  fitted  to  extinguish,  in 
the  breasts  of  its  inhabitants,  every 
noble  and  generous  emotion,  and  to 
paralyse  every  attempt  to  advance  in 
the  arts  and  virtues  of  civilized  life. 
One  cause  of  disorder  after  another 
rose  in  quick  succession,  to  distract 
and  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Without  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  residence  of  a  court,  with- 
out commerce,  without  manufactures, 
and  almost  without  agriculture,  there 
was  scarcely  any  thing  to  withdraw 
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^heir  minds  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  own  miserable  condition,  to 
exercise  them  in  what  is  useful  and 
improving,  or  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
laudable  emulation  and  enterprise. 
But  even,  during  this  dark  and 
inauspicious  period,  there  was,  hap- 
pily for  Scotland,  an  engine  at  work, 
which,  in  the  absence  of  other  means 
to  remedy  her  disorders,  w^as  silently 
laying  the  foundation  of  all  the  pro- 
sperity by  which  she  has  been  since 
distinguished."  Education  had  be- 
gun to  exercise  a  deep  and  ge- 
neral influence"  over  the  minds  of 
men ;  and  no  sooner  had  every  tur- 
bulent and  uneasy  feeling  been  ap- 
peased, than  a  most  remarkable 
change  took  place  in  the  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  society.  In 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  after 
the  troubles  ceased,  we  find  the 
whole  mass  of  the  disorderly"  and 
discontented,  even  without  the  or- 
dinary absorbents  of  commerce  and 
colonization,  gradually  falling  into 
the  ranks  of  a  community,  remark- 
^ible  for  the  absence  of  crime,  and 
for  their  orderly,  loyal,  and  peaceful 
habits." 

"  When,"  continues  Mr  Ander- 
son, the  evil  effects  arising  from 
the  Union  had  ceased, — when  the 
advantages  of  a  more  intimate  con- 
nection and  intercourse  with  Eng- 
land had  begun  to  operate, — when  a 
fair  opening  had  been  made  to  the 
enterprise  of  Scotland,  and  real  sti- 
mulants had  been  afforded  to  her 
manufacturing  and  agricultural  in- 
dustry— the  good  effects  of  an  edu- 
cation that  extended  to  all  classes 
was  most  signally  displayed.  The 
Scotch  now  burst  with  unrivalled 
ardour  and  intelligence  into  every 
channel  of  industry  that  was  laid 
open  to  them.  Never  was  there  a 
country  that,  throughout  all  the 
ranks  of  her  population,  manifested 
such  a  superiority  to  all  prejudice  in 
the  way  of  improvement,  and  that 
embraced  with  such  intelligence  all 
the  means  of  advancing  the  general 
prosperity ;  and  the  result  may  al- 
ways be  quoted  as  without  any  pa- 
rallel in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  beneficial  effects  which  took 
place  in  Scotland  in  the  course  of 
thirty  or  forty  years  from  the  com- 
mencement of  her  career  of  improve- 
ment, are  such  as  were  never  exhibit- 
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ed  in  the  same  time,  in  any  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  on  no 
principle  can  they  be  accounted  for, 
except  that  of  the  superior  intelli- 
gence of  all  classes,  resulting  from 
the  institutions  for  instruction."  p.  6. 

It  was  during  these  "  thirty  or 
forty  years"  that  the  national  cha- 
racter became  completely  established, 
— that  the  intelligence  of  the  Scotch 
became  known  throughout  the  w^orld, 
— that  the  literary  eminence  of  our 
countrymen  became  greatest, — and 
that  their  skill,  perseverance,  and  in- 
dustry, became  such  as  to  bear  down 
the  prejudices  and  jealousies  of  their 
rivals  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  pro- 
cure their  admission  to  offices  of 
trust  and  importance  in  every  depart- 
ment of  learning  or  business.  It  was 
during  this  period,  too,  that  the 
philanthropic  Howard  visited  the 
tolbooths  and  bridewells  of  Scotland, 
and  found  fewer  criminals  than  in 
any  other  country  except  Switzer* 
land.  This,  in  short,  was  the  period 
when  the  utility  of  Parochial  Schools 
was  most  conspicuous, — when  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy,  which  estab- 
lished them,  received  its  most  glo- 
rious reward, — when  so  delightful 
a  proof  of  the  benefits  of  education 
was  afforded,  as  should  forever  si- 
lence all  who  would  throw  a  bar  in 
the  way  of  the  intellectual  advance- 
ment of  the  people,  and  should  carry, 
to  every  mind,  the  conviction,  that 
the  greatest  blessing  which  can  be 
conferred  on  a  country  is  to  give  to 
all  ranks  the  best  education  possible, 
and  that  no  institutions  are  so  de- 
serving of  public  encouragement  as 
those  which  serve  to  promote  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  all  classes  ;"  when  we  find  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  bearing  di- 
rectly and  powerfully  on  every  single 
occupation  in  which  they  engage,"— 
when  we  see  one  spirit  running 
through  every  vein,  and  vitally  in- 
fluencing the  whole  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation,"—and  when,  while  the 
beneficial  effects  of  general  education 
are  clearly  evinced  in  the  case  of 
Scotland,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  on  a 
single  evil  which  it  has  occasioned.'* 
It  is,  we  think,  fortunate,"  says 
Mr  Anderson,  *^in  the  present  day, 
when  we  have  witnessed  a  disposi- 
tion to  theorise  in  human  affairs,, 
which  has  created  in  the  minds  ojf. 
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many  an  aversion  to  the  least  change, 
and  has  made  all  wise  men  wary  in 
their  approbation  or  adoption  of  any 
thing  that  looks  like  an  experiment 
upon  human  society  ; — it  is  fortunate 
that  we  have  this  example  standing 
out  fair  and  full  to  the  eye  of  Eu- 
rope, as  a  demonstration  of  the  bles- 
sings of  popular  education,  unem- 
barrassed, too,  by  a  single  difficulty, 
which  can  enable  the  opponents  of 
education  to  charge  the  demonstra- 
tion with  being,  in  the  least  degree, 
incomplete.  When  a  statesman  now 
proposes  to  communicate  the  benefits 
of  education  to  a  people,  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  realize  no  untried  the- 
ory or  speculation  ;  he  is  proceeding 
upon  the  sure  ground  of  an  experi- 
ment actually  made,  and  eminently 
successful  to  all  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  carried,  and  leaving  us, 
in  the  case  of  Scotland,  nothing  to 
regret,  but  that  the  means,  when 
most  wanted,  were  not  furnished  for 
completing  the  noblest  and  most  gra- 
tifying experiment  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  mankind  was  ever  di- 
rected." pp.  9,  10. 

Having  thus  traced  the  beneficial 
effects  of  Parochial  Schools  on  the 
national  character,  from  their  first 
establishment  till  the  period  when, 
by  their  means,  the  situation  of  the 
people  was  most  remarkably  improv- 
ed, and  a  "  whole  nation,  as  if  by 
magic,  rose  from  a  most  depressed 
condition  to  a  state  of  unexampled 
improvement  and  prosperity,"  it  be- 
comes a  painful  task  to  notice  the 
decline  of  these  valuable  institutions, 
especially  as  that  decline  is  to  be  at- 
tributed entirely  to  the  Government, 
the  Clergy,  or  those,  whoever  they 
may  be,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch 
over  their  interests,  in  not  making 
such  provisions  for  the  Schoolmasters 
as  the  change  of  the  times  requir- 
ed. By  the  Act  of  1696,  the  maxi- 
mum salary  was  fixed  at  200  merks, 
(£.11,  2s,  2d,)  a  sum  which,  how- 
ever small  it  may  appear  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  was  at  that  time  considered 
very  liberal ;  and  which,  added  to 
other  accommodations,  provided  by 
law,  enabled  the  Schoolmaster  to 
hold  a  respectable  station  in  society. 
To  this  he  was  also  entitled  by  the 
usefulness  of  his  labours  and  the 
superiority  of  his  attainments.  The 
profession  of  Schoolmaster  was  not 


then  so  degraded  in  the  estimation 
of  the  higher  classes  as  it  became  at 
a  subsequent  period  ;  there  were  few 
other  objects  of  literary  ambition  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  it  was  usually 
considered  a  preparatory  step  to  the 
rank  of  a  Clergyman.  A  learned 
man,  therefore,  felt  no  shame  in  as- 
piring to  the  situation,  as  it  opened 
up  to  him  a  rank  which  he  perhaps 
could  not  otherwise  have  attained. 

There  were  men,  accordingly,  after 
the  original  establishment  of  Paro- 
chial Schools,  and  particularly  for 
nearly  half  a  century  after  the  Union, 
filling  those  stations—all  of  whom 
had  received  a  classical  education, — 
many  of  whom  had  studied  at  our 
Universities, — and  not  a  few  fit  to  be 
presented  to  livings  in  the  Church  ; 
while  the  whole  body  occupied  con- 
fessedly a  prominent  and  honoured 
place  in  society. 

One  obvious  advantage  of  the 
rank  they  held  was,  that  it  served  to 
draw  a  portion  of  the  best  and  most 
useful  talent  in  the  country  to  one 
of  the  most  important  employments 
to  which  talent  can  be  applied.  There 
was  thus  secured,  not  merely  a  suc- 
cession of  able  men  to  the  parochial 
establishment,  but  there  was  secu- 
red to  the  whole  business  of  education 
an  abundant  supply  of  worth  and  ta- 
lent, that  will  in  vain  be  looked  for 
in  any  country  where  the  profession 
of  teaching  is  not  counted  an  honour- 
able station.  What  must  it  have 
been  for  a  country  to  have  had  the 
formation  of  the  minds  of  its  youth 
of  almost  all  ranks  systematically 
conducted  by  such  men  !  It  is  really 
difficult  to  estimate  the  sum  of  their 
beneficial  influence.  They  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  links  in 
the  gradation  of  ranks,  and  tended 
most  happily  to  combine  the  upper 
with  the  lovi^er  classes  in  life.  Nor 
did  they  merely  accomplish  the  bu- 
siness of  elementary  education  ;  their 
labours  went  hand  in  hand  with 
those  of  Clergymen,  in  the  work  of 
religious  instruction,  and,  through 
their  means,  habits  of  good  order 
were  formed,  and  pious  and  virtuous 
dispositions  planted  in  the  mind  at 
an  age  in  which  they  are  sure  of 
taking  the  deepest  root.  AVithout 
such  respectable  coadjutors,  every 
church,  indeed  all  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  are  but  ill  provided  for 
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the  great  work  of  religious  instruc- 
tion."   pp.  14.  15. 

But  unfortunately  for  themselves, 
and,  we  might  almost  add,  for  the 
nation,  the  Schoolmasters-  did  not 
long  enjoy  this  respectable  station. 
One  necessary  eflPectof  the  increasing 
wealth  and  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try was  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
money ;  and  as  no  addition  was 
made  to  the  salaries  of  Schoolmasters 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the 
emoluments  of  their  oflice,  instead 
of  a  moderate  income,  became  at 
length  a  mere  pittance.  The  sum  of 
£.11,  2s,  2d,  which  was  considered  a 
handsome  allowance  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  came,  in  the 
course  of  years,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  change  of  circumstances,  to  be 
considered  *^  so  small,  that  among 
the  items  of  expenditure  of  later 
times,  it  would  SbCarcely  be  noticed 
in  a  public  account ;  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  previous  to  the  year 
1803,  the  earnings  of  a  Schoolmas- 
ter did  not,  in  general,  equal  those 
of  a  journeyman  mechanic.  These 
deserving  members  of  society  were 
thus  reduced  to  the  most  abject  po- 
Yerty,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  eke 
out  their  scanty  means  of  subsistence, 
were  forced  to  engage  in  other  occu- 
pations, often  not  very  consistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  learned  pro- 
fession. About  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  it  was  not  unusual  to  find 
the  Schoolmaster  the  auctioneer  and 
land-surveyor  of  the  district,  and  to 
see  him,  during  harvest,  earning 
part  of  his  support  in  the  fields  as  a 
common  labourer.  He  became  ut- 
terly unable  to  maintain  his  station 
among  the  better  classes  of  society, 
and  was  driven,  either  to  hide  his  po- 
verty in  seclusion,  or  to  associate 
with  the  lower  orders.  An  office,  in 
which  so  many  hardships  w^ere  to  be 
encountered,  soon  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  ambition  ,v.and  only  those, 
worthy  of  the  occupation,  became 
Schoolmasters,  who  were  compelled 
by  necessity,  or  had  views  of  speedy 
promotion  to  more  agreeable  and  lu- 
crative employment.  With  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country,  also,  better 
prospects  arose  to  aspiring  minds  ; 
and  men,  whose  youth  had  been 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  would  not 
accept  of  an  office,  which  afforded 


neither  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  nor  a  fair  remuneration 
for  the  expenses  of  their  education. 
In  this  way,  many  of  the  parish 
schools  came  to  be  filled  with  men 
totally  unqualified  for  their  situation, 
both  in  respect  to  moral  character' 
and  literary  attainments ;  and  the^ 
profession  of  Schoolmaster  suffered, 
throughout  the  country,  a  degrada- 
tion, from  which  it  has  not,  even  at 
the  present  day,  completely  recover- 
ed. In  the  same  manner,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  masters  was  greatly 
obstructed,  and  the  value  of  the  in- 
stitutions materially  injured.  Men, 
whose  qualifications  v,'ere  so  imper- 
fect, and  whose  condition  was  so  de- 
pressed, could  not  be  expected  to 
have  so  much  influence  as  those  who, 
next  to  the  Clergy,  had  been  consi- 
dered the  most  sacred  and  useful 
members  of  the  community :  nor 
could  schools,  when  filled  by  teachers 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  literary 
attainments  or  correct  behaviour,  he 
so  beneficial  as  when  they  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  most  worthy  and  ta- 
lented individuals  in  the  kingdom. 

Had  this  falling  off  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Schoolmasters,  and  in  the 
usefulness  of  their  labours,  takeri' 
place  at  an  earlier  period,  it  might' 
have  been  very  detrimental  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the 
nation,  and  considerably  retarded  the 
progress  of  improvement ;  and  even 
though  it  happened  at  a  time  when 
other  causes  had  arisen  to  accelerate, 
in  conjunction  with  parish  schools, 
the  advancement  of  the  human  mind, 
and  powerful  enough  to  prevent  its 
regression,  when  they  began  to  de- 
cline, yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  extremelyjnjurious,  particularly 
to  the  lower  ranks.  If  the  parochial 
establishment  had  been  maintained 
in  its  original  efficacy,  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned,  whether,  with  all 
the  additional  temptation  arising 
from  the  increase  of  wealth,  luxury, 
and  population,  crime  would  have 
gained  ground  so  rapidly  as  it  has 
done  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Considerations  like  these,  as  well 
as  public  opinion,  the  miserable  si- 
tuation of  the  Parochial  Schoolmas- 
ters, and  the  notorious  insufficiency 
of  their  emoluments  to  support  men 
of  taki>ts  and  character,  at  last  in- 
duced the  Government  to  take  the* 
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subject  into  consideration*  In  the 
year  1803  the  Legislature  passed 
"  an  Act  for  making  better  provision 
for  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  and 
for  making  further  regulations  for 
the  better  government  of  the  Parish 
Schools  in  Scotland  and  there  can- 
not be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  degra- 
ded state  of  that  unfortunate  body, 
than  the  restrictions  that  were  laid 
upon  its  members  by  this  enactment. 
It  will  scarcely  be  believed  by  suc- 
ceeding generations,  that  the  School- 
masters were  deprived  of  the  privi- 
lege, granted  to  the  most  common 
offenders,  of  appealing  against  the 
decisions  of  the  Presbyteries,  under 
whose  superintendance  they  were 
continued,  to  the  higher  Church 
courts,  or  to  any  other  tribunal  what- 
ever. By  this  law  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  maximum  salary  should  be 
raised  to  400  raerks,  (£.22,  4s,  4d,) 
and  that  the  Heritors  of  every  parish 
should  provide  a  commodious  house 
for  a  school,  and  a  house  for  the 
Schoolmaster,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  two  apartments,  including  the 
kitchen,  together  with  a  portion  of 
ground  for  a  garden,  containing  at 
least  one-fourth  part  of  a  Scots  acre.'' 
Small  as  this  augmentation  was,  how- 
ever, it  was  rendered  nugatory  in 
nearly  half  the  parishes  in  Scotland, 
by  another  clause,  enacting,  that  in 
large  parishes  it  should  be  com- 
petent to  the  Heritors' and  Ministers, 
on  fixing  a  salary  of  600  merks, 
(£.33,  6s,  8d,)  to  divide  the  same 
among  two  or  more  teachers,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  population  of 
the  parish  ;  but  in  respect  that  the 
Heritors  of  such  parishes  are  to  pay 
an  higher  salary,  they  are  hereby  ex- 
empted from  the  obligation  of  provid- 
ing school-houses,  dwelling-houses, 
and  gardens."  In  this  manner,  the 
salary  of  a  great  part  of  the  Parochial 
Schoolmasters  was  limited  to  the  mU 
nimum  of  300  merks,  (£.16,  13s,  4d,) 
in  some  instances,  to  200  merks, 
(£.11,  2s,  2d,)  and  even  to  100  merks, 
(£.5,  lis.  Id,)  while  they  were  at  the 
same  time  left  destitute  of  every 
other  accommodation. 

This  act  continues  in  force  at  the 
present  moment ;  and  its  utter  ina- 
dequacy has  now  been  proved  by  the 
experience  of  twenty- two  years.  Du- 
ring all  that  time  the  condition  of 
tlie  Schoolmasters  has  certainly  been 
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better,  in  general,  than  it  was  before; 
but  it  is  still  very  far  from  being  com- 
fortable. '  They  are  still  reckoned  a 
degraded  caste,  or  at  least  are  not  freely 
admitted  into  those  circles  in  which 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  move  ;  and 
more  than  one-half  of  them  are  yet 
languishing  in  the  most  lamentable 
poverty.  By  the  Report  of  their  own 
*^  General  Purpose  Fund,"  published 
in  the  year  1821,  it  appears,  that  the 
average  amount  of  salary  is  only 
about  £.19,  and  "  that  the  average 
annual  income  of  Schoolmasters  is 
considerably  below  thirty  pounds. 
Out  of  about  300,  who  have  made 
returns,  and  who  for  the  most  part 
fill  the  more  lucrative  situations,  30 
are  from  £.20  to  £.25,  100  from  £.10 
to  £.20,  26  are  below  £.10,  and  one 
individual,  in  the  presbytery  of  Ork- 
ney, reports  his  income  at  sixteen 
shillings  annually."  In  fact,  were 
it  not  for  the  kindness  of  the  small 
proprietors  and  respectable  farmers, 
who  receive  them  into  their  families 
as  private  tutors,  those  Schoolmasters 
who  have  not  the  maximum  salary 
could  not  subsist  on  the  income  af- 
forded by  their  office ;  and  we  know 
more  than  one  case,  in  which,  to 
earn  his  board  and  lodging,  with  the 
small  sum  of  £.15  or  £.20  a-year,  a 
young  man  is  forced  to  labour  ten  or 
twelve  hours  every  day.  Even  in 
the  best  situations  the  emoluments 
are  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  single  person  comfort- 
ably ;  and  the  schoolmaster  must 
either  remain  an  utter  stranger  to  do- 
mestic happiness,  or,  if  he  does 
marry,  must  lay  his  account  to  wear 
out  his  life  in  indigence. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  un- 
favourable circumstances,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Parochial  Schoolmasters  is 
rapidly  improving.  W e  believe  that, 
in  the  Presbytery  to  which  Mr  An- 
derson belongs,  several  of  them  have 
received  a  University  education ;  and 
we  have  occasion  to  know  that,  in 
another  Presbytery  within  the  same 
synod,  consiscing  of  eight  parishes, 
eight  of  the  Schoolmasters  have  been 
educated  at  some  College,  two  of 
whom  are  preachers  of  the  Gospel, 
and  other  two  nearly  ready  to  receive 
license.  For  several  years  their  office 
has  again  been  considered  a  prepa- 
ratory step  to  the  Church ;  and 
though  few  of  them  confine  their  am- 
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bition  to  their  present  occupation, 
yet,  in  the  mean  time,  a  succession 
of  able  and  respectable  men  is  secu- 
red to  the  parochial  establishment. 
This  improvement  has  been  owing 
to  what  Mr  Anderson  calls  "  the 
overflowing  numbers  which,  arrested 
by  the  Peace  from  other  occupations, 
have  driven  into  their  ranks,  for  a 
time,  young  men  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  would  never  have  limited  their 
ambition  to  this  office,"  and  to  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  coun- 
try in  general.  The  latter  cause 
will  also  operate  in  preventing  any 
future  degeneracy  among  the  School- 
masters, as  where  so  many  well-qua- 
lified men  are  to  be  found,  no  un- 
qualified  person  will  be  employed. 

From  what  we  have  already  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  it  appears  that 
the  friends  of  the  Schoolmasters 
have,  as  it  were,  two  foundations  on 
which  to  rest  their  claims  in  their 
behalf:  they  can  urge,  in  the  first 
place,  the  usefulness  of  their  labours; 
and,  in  the  second,  their  personal 
merit.  In  the  one  case,  they  can  ap- 
peal to  the  experience  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  and  shew  that  the 
history  of  their  labours  is  just  the  mo- 
ral history  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
to  them,  as  the  original  cause,  is  to  be 
ascribed  all  that  is  laudable  and  ex- 
alted in  the  national  character.  In  the 
other  case,  they  can  implore  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Legislature  towards 
men,  whose  moral  and  intellectual 
endowments  qualify  them,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  continue  the  bles- 
sings of  education  to  the  rising  ge- 
neration, and  to  make  the  parochial 
establishment  as  useful  in  future  as 
it  has  been  in  times  past.  And  on 
this  head  we  would  recommend,  that, 
when  an  augmentation  of  their  salary 
is  made,  it  may  not  be  accompanied 
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with  any  of  those  degrading  re- 
strictions imposed  on  them  by  the 
last  Act,  and  lately  proposed  by  a 

Clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  but  may  be  conferred  so 
as  to  convey  no  reproach,  or  fear  of 
its  being  unmerited,  and  in  that  li- 
beral and  courteous  manner,  to  which, 
as  scholars  and  gentlemen,  they  are 
fully  entitled.  We  would  farther 
add,  that,  till  their  income  is  made  in 
some  degree  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  their  office,  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  regain  their 
former  influence,  or  find  their  pro- 
per level  in  society. 

But  there  is  still  another  argument 
in  favour  of  any  demand  that  may 
be  made  on  the  bounty  of  the  nation, 
and  another  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  amending  the  parochial  estab- 
lishment. The  rapid  improvement 
which  has  lately  been  made  by  the 
lower  orders  in  the  towns,  by  means 
of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  other 
opportunities  of  instruction,  gives 
some  ground  to  think,  that  their  in- 
telligence will  soon  outstrip  that  of 
their  compeers  in  the  country,  unless 
equal  facilities  are  afforded  to  the 
latter.  These  may,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  opened  up  to  them  by  es- 
tablishing libraries,  and  circulating 
cheap  editions  of  useful  books ;  but 
the  Legislature  have  it  in  their  power 
to  render  them  much  more  complete, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Parochial  Schoolmasters,  as  soon  as, 
by  the  increase  of  their  emoluments, 
they  shall  have  the  prospect  of  being 
amply  rewarded  for  qualifying  them- 
selves, and  communicating  their 
knowledge  to  others.  They  possess 
advantages  over  the  minds  and  time 
of  their  pupils  greatly  superior  to 
any  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  a  lecturer 
or  teacher  in  a  crowded  city ;  and 
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•  We  allude  to  a  Pamphlet  lately  published  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church,"  proposing  that  any  additional  salary  that  may  be  given  to  the  Schoolmasters 
should  be  raised  by  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  ^ro  7'ata  plan,  or  according  to  the 
number  of  scholars.  The  author  who,  however  little  it  may  appear  in  the  present 
case,  is  said  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  philanthropic  in  his  dispositions,  proceeds  on 
the  principle,  that  the  Schoolmasters,  as  soon  as  they  are  decently  provided  for  by 
law,  will  become  indolent.  Now,  as  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  make  any  invidious 
comparisons  or  inquiries  in  opposition  to  such  a  principle,  we  would  only  advise  the 
Reverend  Author  to  take,  as  an  answer  to  his  uncharitable  assumption,  the  disappro- 
bation with  which  his  Pamphlet  has  been  met  by  all  who  have  read  it ;  and  the 
silence  and  neglect  in  which  similar  opinions,  expressed  by  a  Clergyman  with  the 
same  views  on  the  subject,  were  suffered  to  fall  to  the  ground  in  the  last  General  As- 
sembly. 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  they  might  be 
abundantly  more  successful.  They 
might,  without  difficulty,  dispense 
all  kinds  of  useful  information  to 
almost  every  class,  and  might  ren* 
der  the  benefit  of  their  labours  to  the 
whole  community  altogether  incal- 
culable. They  might  again  lead  the 
van  in  the  progressive  march  of  the 
human  mind  ;  and  highly  as  the  mo- 
rality and  intelligence  of  our  coun- 
trymen have  been  celebrated,  might 
conduct  them  to  an  eminence  still 
more  exalted,  and  be  the  means  of 
procuring  for  them  a  character  in- 
finitely more  worthy  of  imitation. 

Besides  these,  we  shall  refrain  from 
making  a  single  additional  sugges- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Schoolmasters, 
as  we  are  confident  that  the  brief 
and  simple  statement  of  facts  which 
we  have  given,  will  convince  every 
reasonable  and  reflecting  mind  of 
the  necessity  of  an  early  and  favour- 
able revision  of  the  present  laws, 
and  stipply  arguments  to  support 
every  claim,  and  meet  every  objec- 
tion. Neither  will  we  give  our  opi- 
nion as  to  the  method  by  which  any 
additional  salary  might  be  raised,  or 
what  other  improvements  ought  to 
be  adopted  *.  The  interest  taken  in 
the  matter  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
the  subject  will  be  attentively  ex- 
amined and  considered.  If  any  thing 
is  wanting  to  encourage  him  in  his 
exertions,  let  it  be  the  consideration 
suggested  by  Mr  Anderson,  that 
"  whoever  succeeds  in  completing 
this  good  work  in  Scotland,  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  he 
has,  not  only  conferred  a  mighty 
boon  on  his  country,  but  that  he  has 
placed  distinct  facilities  in  the  way 
of  every  statesman,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  same  great  and  pa- 
triotic design ;  as  the  example  of 
Scotland,  which,  in  this  respect,  will 
then  be  without  a  blot,  cannot  fail 
in  having  a  most  beneficial  effect.*' 
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lie  has  the  voice  of  the  nation  to 
animate  him,  and  he  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  whatever  application  he 
may  make,  will  be  backed  by  the 
cordial  wishes  and  unanimous  ap- 
probation of  men  of  every  rank  and 
condition.  A  ministry,  distinguished 
for  their  liberality,  may  probably 
co-operate  with  him  ;  and  he  wiJI 
undoubtedly  receive  the  approbation 
of  a  Sovereign  as  willing  to  promote 
the  intellectual  improvement  of  his 
subjects,  as  he  by  whom  Parochial 
Schools  were  first  established.  With 
these  prospects,  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  first  application  will 
be  successful,  though  even  delay  will 
only  condvice  to  the  ultimate  success 
of  any  proposed  measure  t.  It  gives 
time  for  inquiry,  which  must  always 
bring  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
amelioration.  From  the  fact  of  cir- 
culars having  been  issued  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  re-issued  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  for  farther  inquiry,  we 
augur  that  something  is  in  agitation  ; 
and  from  the  interest  which,  in 
many  instances,  the  Landholders 
have  taken  in  the  subject,  we  antici- 
pate no  opposition  from  them.  In- 
deed we  cannot  see  upon  what  rea- 
sonable grounds  opposition  could  be 
rested.  If  the  most  unmerited  pover- 
ty deserves  sympathy, — -if  the  most 
useful  services  are  entitled  to  any  re- 
ward,— if  a  most  beneficial  establish- 
ment is  worthy  of  being  continued 
and  supported,~and  if  Scotsmen 
wish  to  enjoy  the  same  character  for 
wisdom  and intelligencefor thefuture, 
as  during  the  past,  the  condition  of 
the  men  by  whose  labours  these  have 
been  fostered,  and  in  whose  interests 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  involved  those 
of  the  establishment,  certainly  ought 
to  be  ameliorated.  The  present  Par- 
liament could  not,  in  their  last  Ses- 
sion^ perform  a  more  praiseworthy 
act,  or  one  which,  great  and  excel- 
lent as  their  measures  have  been, 
would  go  farther  to  ensure  the  bless- 


*  We  would  only  suggest,  that  when  the  subject  does  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature,  they  should  make  provision  for  extending  the  benefit  of  schools  to 
every  part  of  the  country,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  all  the  Schoolmasters  com- 
fortable, without  depressing  one  below  another,  and  for  carrying  their  own  enact- 
ments into  complete  effect.  In  several  parishes,  though  there  is  only  one  school,  the 
salary  has  never  been  raised  to  the  maxinmm,  and  in  some  others,  in  the  parish  of 
Dunscore,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Dumfries,  for  example,  there  is  no  legal  salary  at  all. 

-j*  The  Schoolmasters  proposed  to  have  brought  a  Bill  into  Parliament  last  Session, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  advice  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  consequence  of  a  motion 
for  inquiry  made  by  Mr  Kennedy, 
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ings  of  the  present  generation,  and 
the  applause  of  posterity,  than  to 
make  a  liberal  provision  for  the 
Parochial  Schoolmasters.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  human  mind  is 
now  likely  to  form  a  principal  theme 
in  the  history  of  nations  ;  and  it 
would  thus  pass  down  to  after  ages 
as  one  of  their  most  meritorious  dis- 
tinctions, that,  while  they  watched 
over  the  political  interests  of  the 
people,  their  mental  improvement 
was  not  forgotten.  Scotland  has  hi- 
therto been  held  up  as  an  example 
of  superior  intelligence  ;  let  her  also 
be  held  up  as  an  example  of  liberali- 
ty to  the  authors  of  that  intelligence. 
Let  it  never  be  remembered,  to  the 
disgrace  of  our  country,  that,  while 
she  held  the  highest  intellectual 
rank,  her  public  Teachers  were  worse 
remunerated  than  her  common  me- 
chanics. 

In  conclusion,  we  think  the  Clergy 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  School- 
masters for  the  opinions  expressed, 
and  the  measures  adopted  in  the  last 
General  Assembly.  If  any  reproach 
rested  with  them,  for  suffering  a 
body  of  men,  whose  duties  and  in- 
terests are  so  closely  connected  with 
their  own,  to  remain  so  long  in  ne- 
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gleet  and  indigence,  it  was  then 
wiped  away  by  the  deep  concern  they 
seemed  to  feel  for  their  future  wel- 
fare. In  particular,  Mr  Anderson  is 
entitled  to  the  acknowledgments  of 
his  brethren  for  bringing  a  history 
of  the  situation  of  the  Schoolmasters 
before  the  public.  His  work  refers 
more  to  the  past  than  the  present ; 
but  it  must  nevertheless  be  service- 
able to  the  cause,  as  a  document, 
shewing  how  much  their  labours  have 
achieved,  how  scantily  they  have 
been  rewarded,  and  how  many  claims 
they  have  on  the  attention  and  sup- 
port of  the  public,  and  the  bounty  of 
the  Legislature.  We  did  not  take 
up  the  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of 
commenting  on  its  literary  merits  ; 
and  having  thus  noticed  its  general 
tendency,  and  given  a  few  extracts 
from  its  contents,  we  take  our  leave 
of  the  Reverend  Author,  by  assu- 
ring him  that  he  has  done  a  real  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  he  has  advocated  ; 
and  hoping  that  he  will  enjoy  the 
commendations  of  those  whose  inter- 
ests he  has  befriended,  and  the  best 
and  most  imperishable  of  all  rewards, 
the  complete  approbation  of  his  own 
mind. 

D. 


NOTES  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF 

There  are  so  many  causes  that 
unavoidably  obstruct  the  perception 
and  disclosure  of  truth,  such  are  the 
prejudices  of  habit  and  of  system, 
the  partialities  of  friendship,  the  envy 
or  hatred  of  those  we  dislike,  that 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  it  is  often- 
times insuperable,  especially  in  at- 
tempting an  estimate  of  the  characters 
either  of  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies.  The  critic  in  your  last,  who 
animadverts  on  Summer  Ravibles  in 
the  North,  seems  not  to  be  aware, 
that  the  use  of  meteosis,  or  hyperbole, 
is  as  familiar  to  himself  as  to  the  au- 
thor whom  he  criticizes.  It  is  un- 
questionable, indeed,  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's  is  not  in  a 
declining  state  at  present,  though  the 
number  of  Students  this  Session  is 
reported  to  be  not  greater  than  in  the 
last;  but  when  a  traveller  enters 
that  ancient  city,  we  do  not  wonder 
if  his  imagination  is  deceived  by  the 
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general  appearance  of  ruin  and  in- 
activity which  is  presented  ;  and  he 
naturally  concludes,  that  there  is  no 
notable  prosperity  in  the  interior,  in 
regard  either  to  business  or  letters. 
That  the  number  of  Students  at  St. 
Andrew's,  as  well  as  at  the  other  Uni- 
versities, has  been  increasing,  for  some 
time  past,  is  true ;  but  whether  this 
increase  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  in- 
creasing reputation  of  the  Professors, 
granting  that  this  is  the  case,  is  not  so 
certain,  because  Colleges  are  subject 
to  fluctuations  independent  of  the 
merit  of  the  Teachers.  It  is  likewise 
true,  that  St.  Andrew's  yields  its  due 
proportion  of  literary  men  to  the  com- 
munity ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
lectures  of  other  Universities  are  so 
vapid  as  the  critic  insinuates,  nor 
that  the  discipline  of  their  classes  is 
inferior.  From  all  that  we  have  seen 
or  heard,  the  contrary  is  the  fact  *. 
It  is  fortunate  for  any  College,  tha^ 


*  Vapid  enough  Lectures,  we  presume,  may  be  found  at  all  the  Universities. 
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the  superior  doctrines  and  composi- 
tions of  one  Professor  are  given  again 
to  the  public,  through  the  lectures 
of  his  successor.  And  the  critic 
himself  will  not  deny,  that  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  sustain  the  reputation 
of  the  College  of  St.  Andrew's  as 
the  repetition  of  something  like  Dr 
Hunter's  Lectures  in  the  Humanity 
Class,  after  the  decease  of  that  re- 
nowned philologist.  But  comparisons 
of  this  kind  are  to  be  avoided  as  in- 
vidious, and  when  they  are  attempt- 
ed, let  them  be  as  candid  as  possible. 
The  claims  of  the  venerable  Dr 
Hunter  are,  doubtless,  above  all 
praise.  He  stands  alone  in  the  his- 
tory of  Universities  ;  and  the  hand- 
some, well-penned  eulogium,  which 
the  critic  pronounces  on  his  merits, 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended ; 
but  his  other  laudations  will  be 
thought  either  too  exaggerated,  or  too 
indiscriminating  and  equivocal,  to 
exalt  the  fame  of  the  University.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  some  fatality 
attends  the  Greek  language  in  all  the 
Scottish  Colleges,  when  Young  is 
scarcely  cold  in  his  grave,  and  his 
successor  is  one  of  the  best  Greek 
scholars,  and  most  diligent  teachers 
of  that  language  in  the  country. 
Yet,  with  all  the  high  merits  of  the 
other  Professors  of  Greek  in  Scotland, 
it  can  not  be  denied,  by  any  who  knows 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  that 
the  Greek  Class  should  long  ago 
have  been  under  the  conduct  of  Dr 
Hunter,  sed  dis  aliter  vimiri'  Hill, 
and  Cook,  and  Lee,  are  certainly 
proud  names  in  th'e  Theological  li- 
terature of  the  same  University  ;  but 
the  other  Colleges  may  boast  of  Pro- 
fessors of  Theology,  whose  reputa- 
tion is  fully  equal  to  that  of  any 
who  have  lately  appeared  at  St.  An- 
drew's. As  to  the  public  library, 
although  all  graduates  have,  un- 
doubtedly, an  equal  right  to  the  use  of 
it,  with  the  Professors  themselves,  yet 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  veto  and 
deposit  greatly  circumscribe  the  pri- 
vilege, and  that  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  best  books  are  accessible  to 
the  most  ardent  students.  While 
young  men  are  prosecuting  their  phi- 
losophical studies  at  a  University, 
the  use  of  many  books,  even  on  the 
subject  of  their  lectures,  is  an  evil  to 
be  avoided.  When  their  curriculum 
is  finished;  they  may  be  freely  admit- 


ted to  any  books  they  desire  to  see, 
in  the  different  branches  of  hterature 
and  science.  In  this  respect,  the 
public  library  of  St.  Andrew's  offers 
no  advantages,  I  believe,  above  those 
of  the  other  Universities,  and  they 
might  all  receive  reform. 

The  purpose  intended  by  the  above 
remarks  is  simply  to  obviate  those 
misapprehensions  which,  without 
sufficient  cause,  elevate  one  Univer- 
sity to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest,  not, 
sureLy,  to  depress  an  ancient  Semi- 
nary, which,  by  the  abihdes  of  its 
members,  has  never  forfeited  its  claim 
to  the  patronage  of  the  public ;  and, 
by  the  extraordinary  merits  of  one  of 
them,  has  now  acquired  a  lustre, 
which  is  not  surpassed  in  the  most 
brilliant  era  of  its  history. 

The  reputation  of  a  University,^ or 
of  any  class  in  a  University,  is  gene- 
rally understood  to  be  fairly  estima- 
ted by  its  average  efficiency  in  sending 
forth  well-educated  young  men  ;  but 
this  is  not  a  sure  criterion,  because 
natural  talent  and  genius  may  do, 
and  actually  do  more  than  Academi- 
cal culture.  Such  men  as  L, — J, — C, 
— J.  B, — and  W,'— would  have  emer- 
ged in  any  College  without  tuition, 
or  in  spite  of  it ;  and  impenetrable 
blockheads  will  often  escape  un- 
touched by  the  most  active  and  judi- 
cious culture.  Nor  does  rigorous 
discipline,  nor  regular  examination, 
nor  the  multitude  of  prizes,  furnish 
any  sufficient  criterion,  because  they 
may  cramp  the  native  energies  of  the 
mind,  and  divert  it  from  the  true 
object  of  study  ;  because  they  may 
embarrass,  instead  of  aiding  the  na- 
tural tendenciesof  intellect  and  fancy, 
refrigerate  the  most  ardent  and  gene- 
rous aspirations  of  youth,  and  pro- 
duce dullness,  and  plodding,  and 
mere  imitation,  instead  of  generating 
and  nursing  early  habits  of  independ- 
ent thought  and  investigation.  Were 
the  elementary  and  leading  facts  of 
science,  however  insulated,  the  only 
object  of  College  education,  examina- 
tion might  be  applied  with  advan- 
tage in  all  the  departments  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  if  the  object  of  Academi- 
cal culture  be  rather  the  primary 
relations,  and  arrangements,  and  con- 
catenations of  philosophy — if  it  be  to 
generate  solid  habits  of  intellectual 
exercise,  examination,  if  not  very 
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skilfully  conducted,  becomes  of  more 
questionable  importance.  When  it  is 
public  and  regular,  it  may  be  well 
adapted  to  the  junior  classes  of  a 
University,  by  reminding  the  youth 
of  the  ferula  irl^iis  from  which  they 
have  so  lately  escaped  ;  but  its  advan- 
tage in  the  more  advanced  classes 
will  not  be  so  readily  conceded,  be- 
cause, in  most  cases,  it  will  awaken 
passions  not  veryfavourable  to  docili- 
ty, and  at  least  as  insatiate  and  impe- 
tuous as  the  desire  of  knowledge. 
Though  ignorance  may  be  tolerated 
in  youth,  yet  the  ignorance  of  adults 
will  not  bear  public  exposure  :  the 
more  ardent  student  does  not  need 
examination,  in  order  to  stimulate 
his  progress ;  and  in  all  Universities, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  the  higher 
classes,  at  least,  it  is  calculated  to 
impart  nothing  but  the  mere  nomen- 
clature, the  yeas  and  nays,  the  tech- 
nical manifestations  of  the  interroga- 
tive system — the  smatterings,  the 
shreds  and  patches  of  philosophy. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  a  larger 
proportion  of  good  scholars  proceeds 
from  those  Universities,  where  exa- 
mination is  practised,  or  from  those 
where  it  is  unfrequent.    Nor  is  the 
institution  of  prizes  of  any  certain 
advantage  ;  no  doubt,  when  prize- 
exercises  aie  performed  by  the  Stu- 
dents, in  presence  of  their  Master 
himself,  or  known  to  be  done  in  pri- 
vate propria  Marie,  they  may  prove 
highly  beneficial.    In  all  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  when 
they  are  adjudged  by  the  aspirants 
themselves,  by  awakening  or  foster- 
ing in  the  youthful  breast  all  the  low 
and  malignant  passions,  they  become 
in  general,  nothing  but  the  nursery 
of  intrigue  and  villany ;  and,  in  al- 
most every  case,  a  very  uncertain 
test  of  the  real  proficiency  of  the  vic- 
tor.   Though  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle finds  himself  very  incompetent  to 
approach  correctly  the  claims  of  the 
different  Universities  of  Scotland,  or 
the  talents  of  the  different  Masters 
who  have  appeared  in  the  College  of 
St.  Andrew's  for  a  century  past,  yet 
there  are  certain  more  vivid  points 
in  the  history  of  that  University, 
which  all  may  have  seen  ^  and  we 
account  it  a  debt  which  we  owe  to 
the  truth  of  history  and  to  genuine 
ability,  to  rescue  valuable  names  from 
unmerited  or  premature  oblivion. 
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We  have  heard  of  the  popular  and 
effective  performances  of  the  Youngs 
and  Gregorys,  the  genius  of  their 
cotemporary,  Wilkie,  has  long  been 
acknowledged  ;  and  amid  the  haze 
and  the  blaze  of  more  recent  func- 
tionaries, we  remember  well  the 
high  classical  acquirements,  the  un- 
ambitious and  neglected,  yet  acute 
and  even  animated  lectures  of  Cook 
the  Moralist,  who  appeared  imme- 
diately  after  them. 

About  the  same  period,  the  autho- 
ritative eloquence  of  Tullideph,  and 
the  critical  and  historical  talents  of 
Watson,  were  conspicuous  in  the 
united  College,  and  largely  contri- 
buted to  support  its  tottering  fame. 
But  the  singular  powers  of  Hunter, 
aided  by  the  vigorous  exertions  of 
Hill  and  Barron,  soon  began  to 
stamp  a  new  and  more  interesting 
character  on  that  ancient  seminary. 
Nor  can  we,  in  the  slightest  review 
of  this  period,  disregard  the  merits 
of  Vilant,  who,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  with  much  ability  and  un- 
remitting perseverance,  in  spite  of 
all  obloquy,  upheld  the  claims  of 
the  Ancient  Geometry  and  Theore- 
tical Mathematics,  either  by  his  own 
exertions,  or  the  aid  of  such  assist- 
ants as  West  and  Glennie.  When 
Hill,  however,  was  translated  to  St. 
Mary's,  and  infirmity  began  to  weak- 
en the  efficiency  of  Barron,  the 
prosperity  of  the  College  abated  for 
a  few  years,  notwithstanding  the 
unrivalled  sustaining  powers  of  Hun- 
ter, till  it  received  a  new  impulse 
from  the  extraordinary  diligence  of 
Haldane,  in  the  Mathematical  Class- 
es— and  the  superior  science  of  his 
colleague  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
— and  the  learned  and  eloquent  ex- 
positions of  Hill — the  acute  and  pro- 
found disquisitions  of  Cook — and  the 
varied  and  accurate  literature  of  Lee 
— all  combined  to  add  fresh  lustre 
to  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
AFithin  late  years,  since  the  promo- 
tion of  Haldane  to  be  head  of  St. 
Mary's,  the  character  he  had  restor- 
ed to  the  Mathematical  Class,  we  are 
assured,  has  been  well  supported,  if 
not  improved,  by  the  science  and  po- 
pular talents  of  his  successor;  and 
by  the  genius  and  eloquence  of 
Chalmers,  the  unfading  laurels  of 
Hunter,  and  the  extensive  and  vigi- 
knt  patronage  of  the  two  Principals, 
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the  fame  of  the  University  is  still 
increasing.    All  this  may  be  truly 
said,  I  believe,  of  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  without  illiberal  com- 
parison with  other  Colleges  of  equal  | 
or  superior  pretension.    But  what- 
ever influence  the  reputation  of  its 
Masters  may  be  supposed  to  possess, 
there  are  other  causes  of  not  less 
efficiency,  which  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  its  prosperity. 
The  daily  and  public  examinations 
are  not  peculiar  to  this  Seminary, 
and  in  the  higher  classes  they  are 
everywhere  of  dubious  importance. 
1  am  not  aware  of  any  advantages 
which  it  derives  from  its  retirement, 
because  I  conceive  the  bustle  of  a 
great  town  is  as  favourable  to  the 
acquisition  of  all  useful  knowledge, 
and  that  the  purity  of  the  morals  of 
youth  is  not  more  liable  to  contami- 
nation where  the  attractions  of  plea- 
sure are  supposed  to  be  more  power- 
ful.    Class-discipline  is  nearly  the 
same,  I  believe,  in  all  the  Universi- 
ties of  Scotland.    But  what  has  of 
late  contributed  as  much  as  any 
other  cause  to  augment  the  numbers 
at  St.  Andrew's,  is  the  comparative 
lowness  of  class-fees,  and  other  ex- 
pences  of  education,  and,  since  the 
appointment  of  Dr  Nicol,  the  nearly 
doubling  of  the  value  of  the  foun- 
dation-bursaries;  thus  doubling,  as 
it  were,  the  former  number  of  bur- 
saries, and  attracting  a  greater  mus- 
ter to  the  competition.    Even  the 
rising  value  of  other  bursaries,  or 
the  increasing  of  this  number,  must 
have  a  sensible  effect  on  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  College ;  and  from  all 
these  causes  united,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  prosperity  of  St. 
Andrew's  has  of  late  been  greatly  in- 
creased.   Before,  however,  we  dis- 
miss this  summary  estimate  of  the 
College  of  St.  Andrew's,  we  must  be 
permitted  to  mention  a  circumstance 
that  cannot  pass  unregarded : — it  is 
the  acknowledged  success  of  the 
eleves  she  has  reared,  in  competitions 
for  literary  offices  of  trust  and  im- 
portance.   Now,  if  the  reputation  of 


a  University  depend  not  less  on  the 
talents  than  the  class-exertions  of  the 
Masters,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
Edinburgh  at  present  should  not 
enjoy  greater  fame,  and  wider  pa- 
tronage, than  any  other  University 
in  Scotland.  Yet  St.  Andrew's  is  fast 
attaining  the  same  rank,  and  acquir- 
ing more  extensive  patronage.    As  I 
have  already  observed,  she  has  long 
sent  forth  her  full  proportion  of  li- 
terary adventurers ;  and  now  I  find 
certificates  from  that  College  are  ac- 
counted equal,  if  not  superior  in  au- 
thority, to  those  of  any  other  Semi- 
nary in  this  country.    Whether  her 
Teachers  are  more  industrious  and 
vigilant,  and  their  prelections  better 
adapted  to  the  average  understand- 
ings of  the  Students,  and,  in  course, 
better  calculated  to  form  practical 
scholars,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  candidates  for  literary  offi- 
ces, who  have  proceeded  from  St. 
Andrew's,  are  in  general  deemed  by 
the  electors  men  of  superior  preten- 
sions.   W e  are  not  surprised  at  this, 
in  the  cases  of  classical  competition, 
while  candidates  have  such  a  distin- 
guished guide  at  St.  Andrew's  as 
Dr  Hunter ;  but  we  cannot  so  easily 
explain  how  the  other  Masters  in 
Philosophy   should  have  influence 
and  authority  to  plant  their  pupils  in 
every  Seminary  of  the  country,  in 
preference  to  students  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  We  can  hard- 
ly believe  that  any  recent  partiality 
of  this  kind  is  due  to  the  ardent 
and  well-medicined  orgasm  of  party- 
spirit,  rather  than  to  any  acknow- 
ledged superiority  in  the  successful 
candidate^     However  this  may  be, 
a  certificate  from  St.  Andrew's  is  at 
present  a  passport  to  the  first  literary 
institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  even 
Edinburgh  itself,  it  should  seem,  is 
destined  to  be  enlightened  by  eleves 
from  that  ancient  Seminary,  which, 
like  the  celebrated  Phoenix,  is  rege- 
nerating herself  from  her  ow^n  ashes, 
or,  like  another  Phoenix, 
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p]vKN  in  the  most  unfrequented 
walks  of  literature,  it  is  a  rare  thing 
now-a-days  to  light  on  a  real  no- 
velty. Every  fact  that  can  be  related, 
every  fiction  that  can  be  invented, 
has  something  in  it  that  seems  to 
charge  the  hopeless  writer  with  the 
guilt  of  a  twice-told  tale.  The  ample 
fields  of  Hioral,  of  metaphysical 
disquisition,  have  scarcely  a  corner 
unexplored  ;  or  rather,  there  is  no 
corner  of  them  that  has  not  been 
searched  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
vain  attempt  at  discovery,  lluman 
ingenuity  secerns  to  have  found,  even 
in  the  multiplicity  and  success  of  its 
exertions,  an  insurmountable  bar  to 
all  further  progress,  and  almost  to 
every  effort  at  advancing.  The  first 
principles  of  natural  science  are,  it  is 
true,  still  wrapped  in  impenetrable 
darkness ;  but  this  obscurity  has 
yielded  so  little  to  the  industry  of 
the  philosopher,  although  each  of 
his  experiments  has  been  repeated 
innumerably  often,  that  he  seems  to 
be  abandoning  his  purpose  in  de- 
spair, and  to  be  running  wildly  about 
the  Lilliputian  domain  of  which  he 
has  made  himself  master,  just  as  one 
who  has  given  up  all  hope  of  re- 
covering a  thing  lost,  will  hunt  re- 
peatedly after  it  in  places  where  he 
has  proved  it  is  not  to  be  found. 
This  stagnant  state  of  things  is  itself 
not  a  "  being  of  yesterday  there- 
fore we  may  reasonably  hope  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  no  to-morrows." 
Near  a  century  ago,  aye,  and  further 
back  still,  it  was  exclaimed,  "  We 
are  too  late — all  is  said !"  and  assured- 
ly the  shoals  of  authors  to  which  the 
last  hundred  years  have  given  birth, 
can  hardly  have  tended  to  disprove 
that  assertion.  Compilation  itself  is 
at  a  stand-still.  Plagiarism  was  long 
ago  annihilated,  because  it  became 
requisite  to  call  it  originality  :  and 
re-publication  has  almost  drained 
the  resources  of  the  type-foundry  and 
the  printing-house.  At  this  epoch,  so 
disheartening  to  book-makers,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  con- 
trive a  new  volume ;  and  unless  the 
contrivance  be  somewhat  peculiar, 
something  different  from  its  contem- 
poraries, woe  to  the  ill-starred  pub- 
lisher! Every  one  knows  how  prolific 


the  annual  press  has  been  of  late; 
and  every  one  who  has  opportunities 
of  getting  a  peep  behind  the  curtain, 
knows  well,  of  all  the  various  and 
splendid  Souvenirs  to  which  the  kind 
booksellers  have  been  treating  their 
Christmas  friends,  how  few,  how 
very  few,  pay  the  cost  of  their  vig- 
nettes !  But  still  the  plan  is  extend- 
ing, and  perhaps  with  some  sort  of 
reason.  When  Shenstone  was  asked 
why  he  still  went  on  scribbling  songs, 
he  replied,  that  he  had  for  a  great 
while  been  trying  to  write  one  good 
one,  and  that  never  yet  having  pleased 
himself,  he  was  impelled  to  try  again 
and  again.  Some  such  answer  might 
probably  be  made  by  the  body  cor- 
porate of  publishers^"  if  interrogated 
as  to  their  motive  for  proceeding  in 
a  course  which  has  shewn  itself  to  ' 
be  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  hackneyed.  ' 
Every  fresh  year  has  brought  with  it 
some  new  re-iteration  of  the  long- 
famous  German  Pocket-book ;  and 
at  last  our  Modern  Athens  has  fur- 
nished another  echo  to  the  same  tune. 

,  The  Janus  of  Messrs  Oliver  &  ! 
Boyd  has  some  essential  points  of ! 
difference  from  its  brethren  in  Eng-  ' 
land.  The  first  is,  that  it  relies  ^ 
wholly  and  solely  upon  its  literary  \ 
merits,  and  not  at  all  upon  any  gra-  i 
phical  embellishments.  In  the  se- 
cond place,  it  is  rather  a  collective 
specimen  of  modern  British  author- 
ship, than  a  pretty  miscellany,  got  up 
for  the  temporary  purpose  of  amu- 
sing infant  blues  during  the  holidays. 
And,  in  the  last  place,  the  essays 
which  compose  Janus  are  more  nu- 
merous and  more  varied,  both  in 
length  and  in  character,  than  thos6 
which  constitute  the  more  lady-like 
publications  of  Ackerrnan  and  his 
rivals  in  London.  The  work  is  oh 
large  post  octavo,  and  extends  through 
540  pages.  These  are  supplied,  very 
evidently,  by  able  and  experienced 
pens ;  but  though  the  publishers 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  announce  the 
names  of  many  of  the  contributors, 
and  many  shrewd  guesses  have  been 
hazarded  as  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  various  articles  to  their  respective^ 
authors  ;  yet,  since  those  individuals 
have  not  thought  fit  to  affix  their 
names  to  the  several  contributions 
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they  may  claim,  we  shall  here  offer 
no  suggestion  upon  the  matter.  If 
a  writer,  from  whatever  cause,  de- 
sires to  remain  incog,  our  motto  is, 
"  Oh  !  breathe  not  his  name."  In 
fact,  there  appears  to  us  a  kind  of 
cruelty  in  dragging  forward  to  public 
notice,  on  these  light  occasions,  any 
first-rate  and  popular  author.  Set- 
ting aside  that  a  man  often  gives  to 
works  of  a  certain  description  his 
hastiest  and  most  imperfect  effusions, 
to  which,  of  course,  he  would  rather 
not  trust  his  fame,  or  any  part  of  it 
whatever,  the  commercial  rela- 
tions'* of  such  a  man  as  we  have  in 
our  eye  are  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated, that  were  all  his  little  bye- 
blows  of  literature  to  come  to  light, 
he  would  stand  a  chance  of  having 
all  Paternoster-Row  about  his  ears. 
The  first  article  of  Janus  (on  the 
Universities)  seems  to  have  been 
written  to  order,*'  and  to  have  been 
inserted  only  because  the  printer  left 
room  for  it.  Its  style  is  grossly  in- 
correct ;  and  there  is  an  old-woman- 
ish garrulity  about  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  essay,  that  renders  it 
peculiarly  unfortunate  as  an  intro- 
duction. The  subject,  however,  was 
wisely  chosen  ;  since  the  well-being 
of  literature  is  of  necessity  in  close 
dependence  upon  the  means  used  for 
educating  young  men  at  that  period 
of  life  when  the  mind,  being  now 
fully  developed,  needs  only  the  last 
moulding  and  polishing.  We  shall 
not  enumerate  all  the  papers  that  oc- 
cur to  us,  as  being  excellent,  for,  in 
truth,  save  the  unlucky  opening  just 
alluded  to,  the  mostof  the  book  is  made 
up  of  sterling  materials, — profound 
and  liberal  discussions, — pathetic  and 
humorous  narratives, — elegant  jeux 
(Tesprit, — and  genuine  Parnassian 
poetry.  We  could  wish  that  of  the 
latter,  one  of  the  best  specimens,  (the 
lines  on  Bozzaris,)  had  not  been  be- 
fore in  print.  Indeed  there  are  se- 
veral resuscitations  of  the  sort,  though 
all  of  them  are  excellent.  It  is  hard  to 
complain  of  what  is  clearly  intended 
to  suit  the  very  homely  class  of  read- 
ers, which  is,  we  fear,  the  most  nu- 
merous of  all ;  but  surely  some  of  the 


Epigrams,  with  one  or  two  of  the  sh  or- 
ter  articles,  and  a  vast  deal  of  hum- 
drum in  some  of  the  longer  ones, 
have  no  business  under  the  same  cover 
with  such  enlightened  lucubrations 
as  those  on  Poetry,  and  Prose,  and 
Beauty,  and  on  Action  and  Thought ! 
The  tale  of  Alischar  and  Smarag- 
dine  has  equal  interest  with  almost 
any  of  the  far-famed  Thousand-and- 
One  to  which  it  is,  we  believe,  legi- 
timately a-kin  ;  being  of  those  lately 
recovered  in  Egypt>  by  M.  von  Han- 
mer,  and  hitherto  not  translated  into 
English.  We  hail  with  satisfaction 
this  relic  of  a  work,  which,  in  point 
of  invention,  has  never  been  surpass- 
ed. Were  we  fastidiously  disposed, 
we  should  perhaps,  however,  ask 
what  is  the  moral  of  this  newly-re- 
gained "  History."  Alischar  is  never 
truly  happy  until  he  is  wicked  ;  and 
the  heroine  decapitates  every  stranger 
in  her  dominions  until  her  long- lost, 
and  deservedly-ruined  lover,  returns. 
In  the  article  on  Napoleon,  there  is 
a  sadly-canting  paragraph,  condemn- 
ing him  for  not  committing  suicide. 
Has  the  writer  forgotten  that  noble 
couplet  of  MartiaFs  : — 

Rebus  in  angustis  facile  est  contemnere 
vitam  ; 

Fortiter  ille  facit  qui  miser  esse  potest? 

The  Thoughts  on  Bores'*  is  a  first- 
rate  piece  of  foolery.  Some  few  of 
the  jokes  are  stale ;  but  it  shews 
good  taste  only  to  repeat  them,  for 
they  are  of  the  very  best  quality. 
We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  • 
make  any  extracts,  but  we  presume 
that  most  of  our  readers  have  the 
work  in  their  hands.  In  closing,  let 
us  observe,  that  we  have  been  high- 
ly pleased  with  two  admirably-drawn 
sketches,  evidently  by  the  same  hand, 
entitled,  Saturday  night  in  the 
Manse,**  and  **  Daniel  Cathie,  To- 
bacconist ;**  while  we  have  been  sad- 
ly disgusted  with  the  metaphorical 
mummery,  and  the  supremely  hy- 
berbolical  cant  and  unnatural  non- 
sense, of  "  Miles  Atherton,**  which, 
we  have  no  doubt,  its  author  con- 
siders to  be  the  most  felicitously  hit- 
off  article  in  the  whole  volume. 
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Since  the  unhappy  revolution  to 
which  this  interesting  volume  al- 
ludes has  now  long  been  at  an  end, 
it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  most 
appropriate  for  the  author  to  have 
chosen  the  historical  form,  instead  of 
the  epistolary.  The  excursive  style 
that  belongs  to  letter-writing  seems 
hardly  compendious  or  systematic 
enough  for  a  book  which  must  al- 
ready be  considered  to  form  part  of 
the  annals  of  a  great  though  oppres- 
sed nation.  However,  the  style  of 
General  Vaudoncourt's  work  is  so 
agreeable,  and  its  sentiments  are  so 
manly  and  so  just,  that  it  deserves 
attention  and  respect  from  all  who 
are  in  any  way  concerned  (and  what 
politician,  what  philanthropist,  is  not 
so  ?)  for  the  restoration  of  poor  Spain 
to  its  original  state  of  freedom  and 
refinement.  The  following  warm- 
hearted tribute  to  the  virtues  of  the 
unfortunate  patriot  Riego  will  now 
be  read  with  particular  interest ;  for 
it  has  proved  to  be  no  less  true  as  a 
prophecy,  than  correct  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  character. 

Riego  IS  a  man  of  real  information, 
which  he  frankly  acknowledged  having 
acquired  when  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  France.  He  is  gifted  with  a  sound 
judgment,  and  a  quick  and  correct  dis- 
crimination ;  but  he  shines  by  other  far 
more  amiable  qualities;  a  mildness  a- 
mounting  almost  to  submissive  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  others  ;  modest  al- 
most to  a  fault,  and  patriotism  most  ar- 
dent, sincere,  and  disinterested.  To  him 
his  country  is  every  thing ;  for  the  sake 
of  his  country  he  would  at  any  time  sa- 
crifice his  fortune  and  his  life.  In  fact, 
I  consider  him  as  the  purest  model  of  pa- 
triotism.— Riego  counts  among  his  ene- 
mies all  those  who  are  instigated  by  am- 
bition and  thirst  of  power ;  and  the  very 
qualities  which  ought  to  conciliate  the 
general  esteem  and  affection,  inflame  the 
spite  and  jealousy  of  every  mean  and 
venal  spirit.  His  mildness,  his  modesty, 
his  generosity,  his  inflexible  integrity, 
and  above  all,  his  affability,  which  make 
him  the  idol  of  the  nation,  annoy  and  ir- 


ritate those  who  wish  to  imitate  him, 
without  being  able  to  stand  the  compari- 
son. To  his  face  they  flatter  him ;  in 
public  they  accuse  him  ;  and  behind  his 
back  they  slander  him.  Pretending  not 
to  know  that  he  is  absolutely  inaccessible 
to  ambition,  they  try  to  insinuate  that 
his  object  is  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  nation.  He  might  reply  without  pre- 
sumption— "  I  should  be  there,  if  I  wish- 
ed it  ;  and  my  not  being  there  is  the  best 
proof  that  I  never  wished  it."  But  the 
wretches  will  accomplish  his  ruin  ;  his 
unsuspecting  nature  will  lead  him  into 
the  snares  laid  for  him  by  perfidy  and 
treason  ;  I  told  him  so  at  Cadiz  ;  I  repeat- 
ed it  in  a  letter  written  from  Algesiras  be- 
fore I  left  Spain  ;  but  Fate  pursues  him. 
He  says  himself  that  he  had  determined 
upon  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  ever  since  the 
1st  of  January  1820 ;  and  that  hence- 
forth it  belongs  no  more  to  him,  but  to 
his  country.  ' 

The  massacre  of  that  heroic  chief 
is  referred  to  in  terms  of  such  honest 
indignation  and  horror,  that,  by  con- 
cluding this  review  with  the  passage, 
we  shall  leave  our  readers  in  a  most 
favourable  opinion  of  the  author's 
head  and  heart. 

Riego,  condemned  upon  grounds 
which  ought  rather  to  have  saved  his  life, 
perished  on  the  scaffold,  after  having  ex- 
perienced the  barbarous  treatment  of 
which  ferocious  and  ignorant  fanaticism 
alone  is  capable  ;  nor  was  the  vengeance 
of  his  fiends  satisfied  till  they  had  in- 
sulted his  lifeless  remains.  Let  us  draw 
the  veil  over  this  scene  of  horror,  which 
has  completed  the  misfortunes  and  degra- 
dation of  Spain,  and  doomed  to  everlast- 
ing infamy  the  hand  which  sealed  at  once 
the  doom  of  Riego  and  the  Spanish  na- 
tion. It  has  even  afl^xed  a  stain  on  the 
name  of  those  soldiers  who  were  enjoined 
to  witness  the  deed  ;  as  if  its  authors  had 
been  desirous  of  pressing  them  into  iht 
service  of  ignominy.'  The  sacrifice 
Riego  is  one  of  the  most  atrocious  politi- 
cal  crimes  of  which  history  preserves  the 
memory :  his  murderers  can  only  be  com- 
pared  to  tigers,  since  they  shed  his  blood 
for  no  assignable  cause,  but  the  pleasure 
of  shedding  it. 


*  Letters  on  the  Internal  Political  State  of  Spain,  during  the  years  1821,  18^* 
and  1823.    By  General  Guillaume  de  VaudoncourT.    Third  Edition.  8vo.  pp.  412. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATIOX. 


LONDON. 

The  collected  Works  of  Dr  Edward 
Reynolds,  with  a  memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  A.  Chaloner,  Esq.  F.R.S.  are  an- 
nounced for  publication,  in  d  vols.  8vo. 

Bernard  Barton  has  in  the  press  a  vo- 
lume of  Devotional  Verses. 

The  Domestic  Preacher  ;  or  short  Dis- 
courses from  the  MSS.  of  some  eminent 
Ministers  is  announced  for  publication. 

Sketches  of  Portuguese  Manners,  Cos- 
tume, and  Character  (with  engravings)  are 
announced  for  speedy  publication. 

A  volume  of  Sermons  by  the  late  Dr. 
Doddridge,  is  announced  as  in  the  press. 

The  author  of  "  Lasting  Impressions" 
announces  The  Peerless  Peer,  or  the  For- 
tunes of  Orlando. 

The  Fourth  Tart  of  Mr.  Bellamy's 
Translation  of  the  Bible  is  nearly  ready. 

Barnard  Trollope,  Esq.,  has  a  volume 
of  poems  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  Life  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
by  Question  and  Answer,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  young  persons,  and  in- 
tended as  a  class-book  for  schools,  or  a 
reading-book  for  families,  by  a  Layman, 
is  announced  for  speedy  publication. 

The  Story  of  Isabel,  by  the  author  of 
"  the  Favourite  of  Nature,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of 
Anspach  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

Mr  Walter,  one  of  the  Librarians  of 
the  British  Museum,  is  prepxiring  for  pub- 
lication a  translation  of  Niehbur's  His- 
tory of  Rome. 

Mr  George  Cruikshank  has  just  finish- 
ed a  series  of  Etchings,  for  the  illustration 
of  a  second  volume  of  German  Popular 
Stories," 

Hours  at  Home,  by  Mrs  Cornwell  Ba- 
ron  Wilson,  are  announced  for  publication 
in  8vo. 

Early  in  February  will  be  published. 
Part  I.  of  a  Catalogue  of  Old  Books  for 
1826,  comprising  various  collections  re- 
cently purchased  in  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  and  H(flland  ;  combining  nu- 
merous specimens  of  the  early  printers, 
among  which  are  many  lexicons,  gram- 
mars, bibles,  and  singular  works,  wdth 
copper  and  wood  engravings,  not  hitherto 
described  by  Bibliographers  ;  a  few  early 
books  printed  on  vellum,  some  rich  illu- 
minated missals,  valuable  historical  works 
in  various  languages,  including  many  on 
I  Northern  literature ;  a  fine  collection  of 
I  books  of  prints,  useful  and  rare  classics  : 
\  as  also  Editio  Principes,  works  from  the 
Aldine  and  Elzevir  presses,  and  a  valu- 
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able  collection  of  v»'orks  in  the  English 
language. 

A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  State  of  Ireland,  is  preparing  for  the 
press,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  accompanied 
by  historical  and  explanatory  notes. 

The  Rev.  Jerome  Alley  has  in  the 
press,  Vindiciaj  Christianae  :  or,  a  Com- 
pcirative  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and 
/Tendency  of  the  Greek,  tlie  Hindu,  the 
Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  rehgions. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published, 
"  The  Prospect,"  and  other  poems,  in  a 
pocket  volume. 

We  understand   that  the  author  of 

Tales  of  the  O'Hara  Family"  is  en- 
gaged on  a  historical  novel. 

A  Quarterly  Journal  will  shortly  be 
commenced  at  Chepstow,  entitled  Oes 
Lyfr  Cymreig,"  the  Welsh  Chronicle, 
and  Archaiological  and  Bibliographical 
Journal :  forming  a  museum  of  rare,  va- 
luable, and  interesting  tracts,  MSS.  and 
other  communications  and  papers  which 
are  not  generally  known,  illustrative  of 
the  early  history,  antiquities,  and  bard- 
ism  of  Wales  and  the  Marches ;  inter- 
spersed with  critical  and  glossarial  notes 
and  inquiries.  The  first  number  will  ap- 
pear in  March. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Bishop  of  Ringwood, 
will  shortly  publish  "  Christian  Memo- 
rials of  the  Nineteenth  Century ;  or.  Se- 
lect Evangelical  Biography  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years." 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Hornc  is  preparing 
for  publication,  a  new  edition  of  his  ma- 
nual, entitled  Deism  refuted,  or  plain 
Reasons  for  being  a  Christian,"  being  an 
analysis  of  the  first  volume  of  his  In- 
troduction to  the  critical  Study  of  the 
Scriptures.'* 

The  Rev.  R.  Hoblyn  will  shortly  pub- 
lish a  Translation  of  the  first  Georgic  of 
Virgil,  with  notes  and  explanations. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  the 
Father's  Guide  in  the  selection  of  a  school 
for  his  son  :  being  a  short  account  of  all 
the  schools  in  England  from  which  scho- 
lars have  a  claim  to  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, exhibitions,  or  other  Honours  and 
Emoluments  in  the  two  Universities  ;  by 
a  Member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  First  Number  of  a  new  monthly 
work  of  some  originality  of  pretension, 
entitled  the  "  Time-Piece,"  will  appear 
on  the  1st  of  March. 

A  volume  of     Early  Metrical  Tales," 
including  the  History  of  Sir  Egeir,  Sh* 
N 
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Gryme,  and  Sir  Gray  Steel,  is  in  the 
press. 

The  prospectus  of  a  new  work  by  M. 
Ciampi,  entitled  Italia  in  PoUonia,  has 
been  published  at  Florence.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  residence  of  the  author  at 
Warsaw,  and  of  his  particular  occupations 
in  Italy  as  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  :  and  it 
will  contain  a  history  of  all  the  religious, 
political,  [and  scientific  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries. 

Messrs  Fusi  and  Stella,  of  Milan,  con- 
tinue the  publication  of  Popular  Histori- 
cal Abridgments.  Among  those  which 
they  have  lately  put  forth,  are.  The  His- 
tory of  the  Russian  Empire,  in  six  small 
volumes,  by  the  Chevalier  Compagnori, 
already  well  known  by  several  valuable 
works  ;  The  History  of  the  Crusades,  in 
two  volum.es,  by  M.  Bertolotti  ;  The 
History  of  Portugal,  in  two  volumes,  by 
the  same  author ;  and  the  History  of 
Holland,  in  three  volumes,  by  Leonard 
Sanvitali.  The  work  now  amounts  to  a 
hundred  and  fifteen  volumes. 

The  Rev.  R.  \V,  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Leeds  Philosophi- 
cal and  Literary  Society,  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication  an  Essay  on  Craniology. 

The  Miscellanist  of  Literature  for  1826, 
selected  from  the  best  books  of  the  past 
year,  will  be  ready  for  publication  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  month. 

The  First  Number  of  Bolster's  Quar- 
terly Magazine  will  appear  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of 
February. 

Dr  Annott  is  preparing  for  publication 
a  work  entitled  "  Medical  Physics." 

In  the  course  of  the  month  will  be 
published,  a  second  edition  of  the  Re- 
mains and  Memoir  of  the  late  Rev. 
Charles  Wolfe,  author  of  the  Poem  on 
the  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  by  the  Rev. 
J,  A.  Russel. 

The  Rev.  T.  M.  W.,  President  of  Wy- 
mondley  College,  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  continuation  of  his  Studies  in 
History,  in  one  8vo.  volume,  which  will 
contain  "  Elements  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  and  Science,"  from  the  ear- 
liest authentic  records  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  new^historical  novel,  entitled,  Henry 
the  Fourth,  is  just  ready  for  publication. 

Mr  J.  H.  Wiffen  announces.  The  Spa- 
nish Anthology,  being  a  translation  of 
the  chtticest  specimens  of  the  Spanish 
Poets,  with  their  Biographical  Notices, 
in  one  vol.,  uniform  with  the  works  of 
Gorcilasso. 

Mr  Alaric  A.  Watts  has  in  the  press, 
Lyrics  of  the  Heart,  vviih  other  Poems. 


CJan. 

Sketches  selected  from  the  Note-Book 
of  the  late  Charles  Hamilton,  Esq.  by  T. 
K.  Hervey,  author  of  Australia,  are  an- 
nounced for  speedy  publication. 

The  Travellers,  or  Adventures  on  the 
Continent,  in  three  vols,  post  8vo.,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication. 

Mr  William  Robert  Whatton  (of  Man- 
chester) has  nearly  ready  for  the  press 
an  important  work,  entitled,  Lancastren- 
ses  II lustres,  or  Historical  and  Biogra- 
phical Memoirs  of  Illustrious  Natives  of 
the  Palatine  County  of  Lancaster,  with 
Genealogical  and  Heraldic  Observations. 

Two  new  Parliamentary  works  are  an- 
nounced for  annual  publication,  entitled. 
Reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings 
of  the  last  Session,  systematically  arran- 
ged and  criticised.  Also,  Abstracts  of 
all  the  important  Papers  presented  du- 
ring the  Session. 

Mr  Bowles  has  ii'i  the  press,  a  Reply 
to  the  last  pamphlet  of  Mr  Roscoe ;  and 
also  some  observations  on  the  last  Quar- 
terly Review,  relative  to  Pope,  both  of 
which  will  shortly  make  their  appearance. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Works  of 
Canova,  in  Sculpture  and  Modelling,  en-  • 
graved  in  outline  by  Henry  Moses,  has 
been  for  some  time  in  preparation.  It 
will  consist  of  six  double  parts,  each  con- 
taining ten  engravings,  with  descriptions 
from  the  Italian  of  the  Countess  Albrizzi. 
The  First  Part  is  announced  to  appear 
in  January,  and  a  part  regularly  on  every 
succeeding  month,  until  completed. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Parts  of  Lord 
North  wick's  Selection  of  Ancient  Coins, 
drawn  by  Del  Frate,  a  distinguished  pu- 
pil of  Canova,  and  engraved  by  Henry 
Moses,  will  also  soon  be  ready.  The  des- 
criptions are  by  Dr  Noehden. 

Two  volumes  of  the  History  of  Paint- 
ing in  Italy,  from  the  period  of  the  Re- 
vival of  the  Fine  Arts,  to  the  end  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  translated  from  the 
original  Italian  of  the  Abbate  Luigi  Lanzi, 
by  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq.,  will  speedily 
be  published ;  and  five  volumes  demy 
8vo.  will  complete  the  work. 

N.  T.  Carrington,  author  of  "  The 
Banks  of  Tamar,  has  in  the  press,  Dart- 
more,  a  descriptive  poem. 

EDINBURGH. 

A  New  Edition  of  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  in  one  volume  8vo ;  with  a  Life 
of  the  Authcr- 

A  Preliminary  Dissertation,  tracing  the 
Progress  of  Political  Science,  and  contain- 
ing a  View  of  its  present  state,  will  be 
prefixed.  Notes  upon  the  text  will  be 
subjoined. 

A  Translation  of  Dr  Gall's  Work  on 
Phrenology,  to  be  published  in  parts. 


Works  prejiar big  for  Fuhlicaiion. 


1826.^  Monthly  List  of 

The  Common.  Place  Book  of  Anecdote  ; 
being  an  Original  Collection  of  Anec- 
dotes, Witticisms,  &c.  &c. 

Outlines  of  Geography.  By  the  Rev, 
William  Andrew.  12mo. 

Taylor'^s  Holy  Living ;  a  cabinet  edi- 
tion, with  a  beautiful  Portrait. 

The  Selfish  Wife,  and  other  Tales  ;  by 
the  Author  of  the  "  Miller  of  Calder,"  &c. 
3  vols.  12mo. 

Converts  from  Infidelity  ;  a  Biographi- 
cal Account  of  several  distinguished  Indi- 
viduals who  have  renounced  Scepticism, 
and  have  embraced  the  faith  and  hope  of 
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the  Gospel.  Forming  a  companion  to  ad 
works  in  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
By  Andrew  Crichton,  Author  of  the  ''Life 
of  Lieut. -Col.  Blackadder.'* 

Scottish  Character  in  low  life  has,  we 
understand,  found  another  illustration  in 
the  person  of  a  Mr  Henderson,  an  Artist 
of  Glasgow,  lately  a  Student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  who  has  just  finished  a  cabinet 
picture,  the  action  of  which  represents 
the  quarrel  scene  in  Burns*  inimitable 
dramatic  sketch,  "  The  Jolly  Beggars." 
It  is  about  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
engraver. 
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LONDON. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  extensive  Collection 
of  Books ;  comprising  many  valuable 
works  in  Divinity,  Classics,  and  general 
Literature.  By  T.  Stevenson,  Cambridge. 
8vo.    2.^.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  a  miscellaneous  Collec- 
.tion  of  Books,  ancient  and  modern,  ip  the 
various  departments,  of  Literature.  By 
J.  Heaton.  Leeds. 

Longman.  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  X  Green's  Catalogue  of  Old  Books, 
Part  I.  for  1826. 

Bibliotheca  Selectissima,  a  Catalogue 
of  Books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
3s. 

BIOGRAPHY.  . 

Memoirs  of  Jane  Taylor.  2  vols.  cr. 
8vo.  16s. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots  :  her  Persecu- 
tions, Sufferings,  and  Trials,  from  her 
Birth  till  her  Death.    7s.  6d. 

A  General  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of 
the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  the  year  1826.  By  J. 
Burke,  Esq.    8vo.  £.lii4s. 

Autobiographical  Memoirs  of  Ferdi- 
nand Franck.  In  a  pocket  volume.  4s. 

The  Remains  of  John  Briggs,  late  Edi- 
tor of  the  l^onsdale  Magazine.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Life  of  Erasmus,  with  historical 
Remarks  on  the  state  of  Literature  be- 
tween the  Tenth  and  Sixteenth  Centu- 
ries.   By  C.  Butler,  Esq.    8vo.    73.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

p.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica ;  contain- 
ing an  Ordo  and  interlineal  Translation 
accompanying  the  Text;  a  Treatise  on 
Latin  Versification  ;  and  references  to  a 
Scanning  Table.  By  P.  A.  Nuttall,  LL.D. 

DRAMA. 

Love's  Victory,  or  a  School  for  Pride  ; 
a  comedy,  in  five  acts.  By  George  Hyde. 
Svo.    3s.  6d. 


Shakespeare's  Plays,  in  one  very  small 
pocket  volume,  printed  by  Corrall,  and 
embellished  with  a  vignette  of  "  Shakes- 
peare between  Tragedy  and  Comedy,'* 
and  a  Portrait  by  Stothard.  £.lii  Is.,  or, 
illustrated  with  38  engravings,  £.2ti2s. 

Another  Edition,  with  38  engravings, 
principally  from  designs  by  Stothard,  in 
9  extremely  small  volumes. 

Sylla,  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  from  the 
French  of  M.  Jouy,  By  H.  Brandreth, 
junior,  Esq.  A.M.    5s.  6d. 

The  Three  Strangers  ;  a  play,  in  five 
acts,  as  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal 
covent-Garden.    By  Harriet  Lee. 

EDUCATION'. 

'  A  Gaelic  Dictionary,  in  Two  Parts : 
1.  Gaelic  and  English  ;  2.  English  and 
Gaelic.  By  R.  A.  Armstrong,  A.M.  4to. 
£.3ul3n6d. 

Elements  of  Stenography,  and  Essay  on 
the  principles  of  that  ingenious  and  valua- 
ble Art.  By  J.  Bennett,  author  of  Short- 
hand Explained,  and  Short- Hand  Exer- 
cises.   12mo.  2s. 

The  Complete  Governess  :  a  system  of 
Female  Education  equally  adapted  for 
public  establishments  and  private  families, 
on  a  plan  entirely  new.    10s.  6d. 

Mant's  Rhymes  for  Ellen.  18mo.  2s. 
6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

A  Panoramic  View  of  Liverpool,  on 
two  sheets  drawing  colombier.  £.  1  n  I  Is. 
6d. 

The  Progress  of  Cant,  drawn  and  et- 
ched by  the  Author  of  Odes  and  Ad- 
dresses to  Great  People."  Large  sheet. 
7s.  6d. 

Part  I.  of  arf  original  series  of  Designs, 
entitled  The  Union  Shakspeare.  Intend- 
ed to  illustrate  the  plays  of  the  immortal 
Bard,  by  the  united  talents  of  the  most 
eminent  painters  and  engravers. 

Half  a  Dozen  Hints  on  Picturesque 
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Do:Ticstic  Architecture  :  in  a  series  of  de- 
signs for  gate  lodges,  gamekeepers'  cot- 
tages, and  other  rural  residences.  By  T. 
F.  Hunt.  4to.  15s.;  orXMuIs.  India 
proofs. 

HISTORY* 

A  History  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
from  the  Accession  of  Augustus  to  the 
Fall  of  the  last  Constantine.  By  C.  Elton, 
Esq.    12mo.    7s.  6d. 

Greece  in  1325  ;  heing  the  Journals  of 
James  Emerson,  Esq.,  Count  Pecchio, 
and  W.  H.  Humphreys,  Esq.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  18s. 

The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
Church  of  England  during  the  Reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  By  Henry  Soames, 
M.  A.    2  vols.    8vo.  i:.lwlOs. 

English  Stories,  third  series  ;  illustra- 
ting the  progress  of  the  Reformation  un- 
der the  Tudor  Princes.  By  Maria  Hack. 
12mo.  7s. 

Part  I.,  containing  10  plates,  of  a  Chro- 
nological Series  of  Ancient  Baptismal 
Fonts,  Engraved  by  R.  Roberts,  from 
Drawings  by  Mr  Francis  Simpson,  Jun., 
of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire,  with  letter- 
press descriptions.  Imperial  8vo.  lOs ; 
or  proofs,  demy  4to.  16s. 

Rivington's  Annual  Register -for  1824-, 
8yo.  18s. 

LAW- 

Statutes  at  Large.    Vol.  10.  4to.  £.2. 

Espinasse  on  the  Bankrupt  Law. 
Koyal  8vo.  12s. 

Gregg  on  the  Bankrupt  Act.    8vo.  6s. 

Leigh  and  Dalzell  on  Conversion  of 
Property.    Royal  8vo.    £.  1  ul  2s. 

Freeman's  Common  Law.    Royal  8vo. 

x.ines. 

Petersdorff's  Abridgment  of  Common 
Law  Reports.  Royal  8vo.  vol.  3. 
£.lulls.r6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Review  of  the  different  Modern  Ope- 
lations  performed  on  the  Eyes.  By  Wil- 
liam Cleoburey.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Arterial 
System.    By  T.  Turner.    8vo.  8s. 

The  Anatomy  of  the  Foetal  Brain  ;  with 
a  comparative  exposition  of  its  stiucture 
in  Animals.  By  F.  Tiedemann.  Tran- 
slated from  the  French  of  A.  J.  L.  Jour- 
dan,  by  W.  Bennett,  M.D.  To  which 
are  added,  some  late  Observations  on  the 
influence  of  the  Sanguineous  System  over 
the  developement  of  the  Nervous  System 
in  general.    8vo.  12s. 

Researches  into  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Dropsy  in  the  Brain,  Chest,  Ab- 
domen,  Ovarium,  and  Skin.  By  J.  Ayre, 
M.D.    8vo.  8s. 

Part  I.  of  a  Series  of  Myographical 
Plates  on  a  peculiar  construction,  con  tain - 


ing  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot 
By  E.  W.  Tuson.  Folio,  12s.  plain  ;  18s. 
coloured. 

Sketches  of  the  most  prevalent  Diseases 
of  India,  comprising  a  treatise  on  the  epi- 
demic Cholera  of  the  East,  &c.  8vo.  18s. 

Original  Experiments  and  Practical  Ob- 
servations on  Hydrophobia  and  Canine 
Madness.  By  R.  White,  Esq.  Surgeon, 
of  Brighton.    8vo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart., 
F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  King,  &c.  &c.  on 
certain  proceedings  connected  with  the 
establishment  of  an  anatomical  and  surgi- 
cal school  at  Guy's  Hospital.  By  J.  H. 
Green,  F.R.S.  3s. 

Johnson's  Further  Observations  on  the 
Leech.    Svo.    7s.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Laconics:  or  the  Best  Words  of  the 
Best  Authors.  Part  III.  With  portraits 
of  Addison,  Pope,  Johnson,  Franklin,  and 
Goldsmith.    18mo.    2s-  6d. 

The  Domestic  Account-Book,  designed 
upon  a  new  and  simple  plan,  for  entering 
the  various  items  of  daily  expenditure  un- 
der  their  respective  heads.  Fscap  folio.  9s. 

Varieties  of  Literature :  being  selections 
from  the  Portfolio  of  the  late  John  Brady, 
Esq.  the  Author  of  the  "  Clavis  Calendar 
riay    Post  Svo.  8s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Weekly  Journal  of  Science 
and  the  Arts,  6s. 

The  Beauties  of  Sheridan,  consisting  of 
selections  from  his  Poems,  Dramas,  and 
Speeches.  By  A.  Howard.  In  one  vol. 
royal  32mo.    2s.  (Jd. 

Statements  respecting  the  Profits  of 
Mining  in  England,  considered  in  relation 
to  the  prospects  of  Mining  in  Mexico.  In 
a  letter  tp  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq. 
M.P.    By  J.  Taylor.    Svo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Influence  of  Interest  and  Prejudice 
upon  Proceedings  in  Parliament  stated, 
and  illustrated  by  what  has  been  done  in 
matters  relative  to  education,  religion,  the 
poor,  the  corn  laws,  joint-stock  compa- 
ies,  the  Bank  of  England,  banking  com- 
panies, and  taxes.    Svo.  7s. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life  Assurance, 
in  which  the  statutes  and  judicial  deci- 
sions affbcting  unincorporated  joint-stock 
companies,  &c.  &c.  are  fully  considered 
and  explained.  By  F.  Blayney,  author 
of  a  Treatise  on  Life  Annuities. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Colquitt's  Essays  on  Geology  and  As- 
tronomy.   Svo.    lOs.  6d. 

Twelve  Lectures  on  select  Subjects  in 
Natural  Philosophy.  By  John  Jackson. 
12mo.  7s. 

NOVELS,  ROMANCES,  &C. 

Stories  for  Christmas  Week,  2  vols. 
12mo.  Us. 


Montlilij  LiU  of  New  J^u/jlicalionjs. 


November  Nights,  a  scries  of  Tales,  &c. 
By  the  Author  of  VVarreniana.  8vo. 
108.  6d. 

'J'lie  Discarded  Son.  5  vols.  12rno. 
£,1..10s. 

Mirror  of  the  Months.  PostSvo.  8s.  6d 
Granbv.    A  Novel.   3  vols.  Post  8vo. 
£.1..7s.  ' 

Christmas  Tales  for  1825.  12mo.  7s. 
To  be  continued  annually. 

A  Legacy  for  Young  Ladies,  consisting 
of  miscellaneous  pieces  in  prose  and  verse. 
By  the  late  Mrs  Barbauld.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

The  New  Doll,  or  Grandmamma's 
Gift,  with  six  plates.    Half  bound.  4s. 

A  Wreath  from  the  Emerald  Isle  :  a 
New  Year's  Gift  for  1826.  5s.  In  a 
case. 

Hebrew  Tales,  selected  and  translated 
from  ancient  Hebrew  works.  Foolscap 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 

The  Subaltern  :  originally  published  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine.    12mo.  7s. 

POETRY. 

Julia,  or  the  Pilgrim,  a  fragment : 
with  other  poems. 

Poetic  Hours,  consisting  of  poems,  ori- 
ginal and  translated,  stanzas  for  music, 
&c,  Bv  G.  F.  Richardson.  Post  8vo. 
8s. 

The  Saviour,  a  poem,  founded  on  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Wesley's  Life  of  our  blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  a 
Clergjman.    12mo.  7s. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr  Rose's 
Translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso.  Post 
8vo.    9s.  6d. 

The  Seven  First  Cantos  of  the  Messiah. 
By  F.  T.  Klopstock.  Translated  into 
English  verse.    8vo.    10s.  6*d. 

The  Songs  of  Scotland,  ancient  and 
modern,  illustrated  with  notes,  a  critical 
introduction,  and  characters  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  of  Scotland.  By  A.  Cun- 
ningham.  In  4  vols.  Post  8vo.  £.lul6s. 

THEOLOGY. 
Gurney's  Essays  on  Christianity.  Bvo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Domestic  Preachers.  2  vols.  12mo. 
8s, 

Suspirium  Sanctarum,  or  Holy  Breath- 
ings ;  a  series  of  prayers  for  every  day  in 
the  month.    By  a  Lady.    8vo.  8s. 

Whately's  Essays  on  Religion.  7s. 

The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects  ;  or, 
^  the  opinions  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians differing  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land traced  to  their  source.  By  the  Rev. 
^  T.  C.  Boone.    8vo.  14s. 

Essays  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines, 
and  Practical  Operation  of  Christianity. 
By  J.  J.  Gurney.    8vo.    10s.  Gd. 

Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Jortin, 
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D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London,  Rector  of 
St.  Dunstan  in  the  East,  and  Vicar  of 
Kensington.  Abridged  by  the  Rev.  G. 
Whittaker,  M.A,  formerly  of  Brasen-nose 
College,  in  Oxford.    3  vols.  8vo. 

Christian's  Retirement,  or  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises of  the  Heart.    12mo.  6s. 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carus  Wil- 
son, M  A.    Vol.  H.    12mo.  5s. 

Tracts,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Carus  Wilson, 
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EUROPE. 
^'rance. — The  acquittal  of  the  Cow- 
<$f.iiutionnel  and  doiirier  Fran^ais  which 
had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Procurator 
de  Roi,  Bellart,  upon  the  ground  that 
their  articles  **  had  a  general  tendency  to 
make  against  the  existing  system  of  social 
order,"  as  a  defeat  to  the  vile  faction  of 
the  priests,  and  really  a  victory  of  no 
small  moment  to  all  the  friends  of  liberal 
principles  in  France.  The  press  in  that 
country,  trammelled  though  it  be,  is  the 
chief  organ  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
only  barrier  against  priestcraft  and  des- 
potism. The  Lower  Chamber  itself,  with 
all  its  apparatus  of  orators  and  tribunes, 
is  utterly  worthless,  except  as  it  becomes 
an  auxiliary  to  the  press,  by  the  circula- 
tion of  its  debates  through  the  country  in 
the  journals.  To  deprive  these  journals, 
therefore,  by  conlroul  or  terror,  of  the 
privilege  of  speaking  the  truth,  would  be 
a  more  direct  step  towards  arbitrary 
power  than  to  stop  the  mouths  of  every 
peer  and  deputy  in  both  Chambers.  The 
priests,  who  were  confessedly  the  authors 
of  this  prosecution,  know  well  that  the 
press  is  t%e  great  check  upon  their  frauds 
and  usurpations.  We  have  no  apprehen- 
sion that  any  effort  of  theirs  can  ever  ren- 
der superstition  as  triumphant  in  France 
as  it  is  in  Spain  ;  but  they  are  intriguing 
and  zealous,  and  require  to  be  watched. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  known  that  they  have 
advantages  at  this  day  from  the  state  of 
the  law,  which  they  had  not  under  the 
old  regime.  Before  the  revolution,  when 
a  Cure  abused  his  ecclesiastical  powers  to 


the  injury  of  an  individual,  the  case  went 
before  the  Bishops'  Court.  If  the  com- 
plaining party  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
decision  there,  he  had  the  privilege  of 
ap];)ealing  to  the  Parliament,  the  judges 
of  which,  as  they  generally  disliked  the  ' 
clergy  on  account  of  their  exorbitant  pride 
and  pretensions,  seldom  failed  to  do  him 
justice.  Bonaparte,  who  wished  to  con- 
centrate all  power  in  his  own  person, 
took  away  the  appellant  jurisdiction  froni 
the  courts,  and  gave  it  to  the  Council  of 
State.  No  harm  resulted  from  this  ar- 
rangement during  his  reign,  for  the  priests 
durst  not  then  ply  their  pious  frauds,  or 
harrass  individuals  ;  but  it  may  be  readi- 
ly imagined,  that  when  such  a  bigot  as 
Charles  the  Tenth  fills  the  throne,  and  is 
surrounded  by  other  bigots  like  himself, 
an  appeal  to  the  Council  of  State  against 
a  Cure  or  Bishop,  is  an  appeal  to  the 
friends  and  patrons  of  the  offending  par- 
ty. In  fact,  it  is  known  and  felt,  that  an 
individual  maltreated  by  the  clergy  has 
no  chance  of  redress,  but  from  giving  all 
possible  publicity  to  his  wrongs.  Hence 
the  hostility  of  the  priests  to  the  liberr.' 
journals,  and  hence,  too,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  liberal  party  at  the  decision  of  the 
judges,  whose  firmness  is  the  theme 
universal  praise. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  was  as  fol- 
lows : — The  Court  having  considered 
the  thirty-four  culpatory  articles  extract- 
ed from  the  paper  called  The  Constitu- 
tionnel,  resolve,  that  though  many  of  the 
articles  contain  expressions  and  improper 
phrases  on  serious  subjects,  yet  the  spiri 
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resulting  from  those  articles  is  not  of  a 
nature  to  cast  a  slur  on  the  respect  due 
to  the  religion  of  the  state  ;  and  likewise 
resolving,  that  it  is  neither  casting  such 
slur,  nor  abusing  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
to  discuss  and  oppose  the  introduction 
into  the  kingdom  of  all  establishments 
not  authorised  by  the  law  ;  and  that 
every  paper  has  a  right  to  point  out  such 
facts  as  are  notoriously  established  as  of- 
fensive to  religion  or  morality,  or  such 
dangers  and  excesses  as  are  likely  to  arise 
from  a  doctrine  which  would  threaten  the 
independence  of  the  Monarchy,  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  king,  and  the  public  liber- 
ty, guaranteed  by  the  Constitutional  Char- 
ter, and  by  the  declaration  of  the  clergy 
of  France  in  1682 — a  declaration  that  has 
always  been  recognized  and  proclaimed 
the  law  of  the  country — decree,  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  pronouncing  the  required 
suspension,  though  we  at  the  same  time 
enjoin  the  Editors  of  the  Constitutionnel 
to  be  more  circumspect.  The  cause  is 
therefore  dismissed,  free  of  expense  to 
the  defendants."  As  soon  as  this  judg- 
ment was  pronounced,  the  Justice  Hall 
was  filled  with  shouts  of  Live  the 
King!"  the  Charter  for  ever!"  ''the 
Liberty  of  the  Press  for  ever  !"  "  the 
Cour  Royale  and  Dupin  for  ever  1" 
which  shouts  continued  long  after  the 
Court  was  dissolved;  nor  did  the  soldiers 
who  were  employed  to  clear  the  Hall  at- 
tempt to  check  this  ebullition  of  the  po- 
pular feeling. 

The  Paris  papers  announce  the  arrival 
of  liOrd  Cochrane  at  Boulogne.  It  is  said 
he  is  to  embark  from  some  French  Port 
in  the  Mediterranean  for  Greece. 

It  is  again  rumoured,  that  de  Villele  is 
taking  steps  for  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Colombia  and  the  other 
new  republics. 

Spain — The  King  of  Spain  Ims  issued 
a  long  decree  for  the  regulation  of  the 
finances.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  however,  an  antecedent  decree 
would  not  have  been  out  of  place,  creat- 
ing finances  to  be  regulated.  The  cele- 
brated palace  of  the  Escurial  was  on  fire 
when  the  last  advices  left  Madrid.  The 
whole  of  the  edifice  has  not  been  destroy- 
ed, but  it  is  estimated  that  the  damage 
actually  sustained  amounted  to  80,000 
francs. 

Bavaria. — Bavaria  seems  to  have 
found  in  her  new  king  an  enlightened 
and  zealous  reformer.  Since  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  he  has  been  constantly 
employed  in  the  patriotic  duty  of  lopping 
off  useless  expenses,  reducing  the  army, 
and  lightening  the  public  burdens.  This 
economy  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but 
highly  useful  us  an  example  to  the  neigh- 


bouring States,  for  one  great  curse  of 
Germany  has  always  been  the  viseless 
pageantry  and  disproportioned  military 
force  kept  up  by  the  small  States.  What 
marks  still  more  a  liberal  spirit,  it  is  stated 
that  the  Bavarian  King  has  taken  off  the 
censorship  from  the  Journals.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  if  the  Journals  make 
much  use  of  their  liberty,  the  Holy  Allies 
will  not  allow  them  to  enjoy  it  long. 
Bavaria  now  contains  nearly  four  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  and  has  made  per- 
haps greater  strides  in  improvement 
within  the  last  thirty  years  than  any 
State  on  the  Continent.  The  picture 
which  Riesbeck  gives  of  the  rudeness, 
ignorance,  and  poverty  of  the  country,  a 
little  prior  to  the  period  alluded  to,  would 
only  apply  to  the  most  backward  parts 
of  Russia  or  Hungary  at  this  day. 

Italy. — Execution  of  Two  Carhonari 
at  Rome. — Seldom  have  two  culprits  be- 
held the  approach  of  death,,  or  its  appal- 
ing  apparatus,  with  greater  indifference  or 
intrepidity.  To  the  very  last  moment, 
both  most  obstinately  refused  to  admit 
their  criminality,  or  receive  the  pious  as- 
sistance of  the  ecclesiastics,  who  are  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  preparing  con- 
demned  criminals  for  eternity.  Targ- 
hini  was  the  first  to  be  brought  out. 
He  walked  to  the  scaffold  with  a  firm 
step  and  unchanging  countenance,  ex- 
claiming to  the  populace,  that  he  "  died 
a  Carbonaro  without  crime."  When 
upon  the  fatal  platform,  he  began  to  re- 
peat similar  declarations  to  the  specta- 
tors, but  the  drums  were  ordered  to  beat 
a  roll.  His  associate  followed,  evincing, 
if  possible,  still  greater  contempt  of  death. 
Upon  ascending  the  scaffold  he  perceived 
his  associate's  blood,  and  actually  com- 
pelled the  executioner  to  cleanse  the  spot, 
"as  he  was  about  to  make  use  of  it." 
Even  when  his  neck  was  confined  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  final  stroke,  and 
the  priest  was  exhorting  the  mob  to  pray 
for  his  being  even  at  that  moment  visited 
by  compunction,  he  vociferously  refused 
their  intercessions,  and  actually  clamour- 
ed for  the  descent  of  the  axe.  This  ob- 
duracy or  resoluteness  has  caused  a  con- 
siderable ferment  among  the  pious  as  well 
as  many  others  in  Rome.  As  these  men 
had  rejected  the  spiritual  aid  of  the 
Church,  Christian  burial  has  been  denied 
to  their  remains.  They  have  been  buried 
outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  near  the 
overhanging  wall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
villa  Borghesa,  and  their  graves  filled  with 
quick  lime.  It  is  said,  however,  that  on 
the  second  morning  afterwards,  iu^o  laurel 
crow ns^  and  a  quantity  of  white  flowers^ 
were  found  upon  their  graves.  A  most 
inflammatory  placard,  allusive  to  these 
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wretches  and  the  Government,  is  said  to 
have  been  found  on  a  wall  near  the  church 
of  our  Lady  de  Monti,  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th.  These  parts  show  that  Free- 
dom has  still  her  secret  votaries  in  Italy, 
who  feel  the  martyr's  spirit  when  they 
die  in  her  cause. 

Prussia  The  appointment  of  Gene- 
ral Gneissenau  to  be  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  in  Prussia,  has  led  to  an  opinion 
that  the  government  is  about  to  assume 
a  more  lil)eral  character.  This  officer, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813  and  1814,  was  so  much 
of  a  patriot,  that  he  was  put  aside  as  a 
dangerous  man  shortly  after,  when  Fre- 
derick William  determined  to  withhold 
the  constitution  he  had  promised  in  the 
moment  of  danger.  His  rccal  and  pro- 
motion must  indicate  a  change  either  in 
his  opinions  or  the  King's.  Certainly  the 
best  proof  which  the  latter  could  give  of 
his  sincere  adoption  of  a  liberal  system, 
would  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
alluded  to  ;  but  as  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  he  may  be  too  deeply  committed 
with  his  powerful  brethren  to  attempt 
this.  Mr  Russell's  Travels  in  Germany 
shew,  that  the  Prussian  monarch  is  really 
a.  considerable  reformer  ;  and  Mr  Thomas 
Campbell,  who  was  lately  at  Berlin,  de- 
clares that  the  improvements  recently 
made  in  Prussia,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  promote  education,  surpass  any  thing 
which  he  could  have  believed. 

Germany  Censorship  Afunich^ 

Nov,  24 — As  the  Constitutional  Edict, 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Press,  prescribes  a 
Censorship  only  for  political  Journals,  his 
Majesty  the  King  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  exempt  from  the  Censorship 
which  had  been  ordered  even  for  the 
Journals  not  of  a  political  description, 
which  have  appeared  at  Munich  since 
1823,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Edi- 
tors will  confine  themselves  within  the 
just  limits  of  free  discussion  for  which 
they  remain  answerable.  The  Commit- 
tee for  introducing  retrenchments  in  the 
public  expenditure  had  another  sitting 
yesterday,  which  lasted  above  five  hours. 

Hungary — A  very  singular  state- 
paper  has  been  addressed  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  to  his  loving  States  of  Hungary. 
On  his  recent  visit  to  that  country,  he 
was  received  with  universal  acclamations, 
which  were  perhaps  the  more  profusely 
given,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  pass 
as  a  substitute  for  more  substantial  of- 
ferings. The  congratulations  over,  Fran- 
cis addressed  himself  to  their  generosity, 
and  told  them  he  wanted  additional  sup- 
plies. The  Magnates  could  do  no  less 
thsin  appoint  a  Commission  to  consider 
the  demand ;    but  the  Commissioners, 
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like  the  Notables  of  France  on  a  similar 
occasion  in  1787,  busied  themselves 
with  grievances  when  they  should  have 
been  planning  taxes,  and  set  about  re- 
forming the  constitution  when  they 
should  have  been  finding  food  and  pay 
for  the  army.  Francis  is  naturally  in- 
dignant at  this — declares  his  soldiers 
must  be  paid — talks  of  a  spirit  of  faction 
among  the  Hungarians,  and  of  encroach- 
ments on  his  royal  rights,  and  finally 
hints,  that  if  they  refuse  the  contributions 
he  wants,  he  must  adopt  measures  very 
painful  to  his  royal  heart.  We  are  well 
pleased  to  see  a  schism  of  this  kind  ari- 
sing ;  because,  when  Emperors  and  ihefr 
nobles  quarrel,  the  people  have  some 
chance  of  gaining  power  and  consequence: 
but  Hungary,  since  Poland  has  ceased  to 
exist,  is  the  greatest  stronghold  of  feudal 
despotism  in  Europe  ;  and  the  nol)lcs,  if 
they  really  mean  to  maintain  a  contest 
with  their  Sovereign,  we  venture  to  say, 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  relaxing  the 
bondage  of  their  serfs,  or  extending  the 
smallest  protection  to  the  people  at  large. 
Still  good  may  come  of  it ;  and  therefore 
we  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  wordy  contest 
wax  hot  and  bitter. 

Netherlands — According  to  a  re- 
port presented  to  the  Govtmment  in 
1814,  there  were  then  nearly  700,000 
paupers  living  scattered  about,  which,  in 
a  population  of  5,500,000,  is  more  than 
12.100ths,  or  1  in  8.  At  the  end  of 
1823  there  were,  moreover,  31,000  pau- 
pers in  between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
poor-houses,  at  the  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  forty. two  work-houses,  in 
which  more  than  7000 are  employed;  but 
the  system  of  colonization  has  succeeded 
so  well,  that  very  soon  there  Avill  be  no 
more  occasion  for  these  work- houses. 
There  are  already  ten  colonies,  (we  believe 
they  have  been  planted  on  the  waste  lands 
which  are  found  in  the  Netherlands,)  of 
which  eight  are  in  the  Northern  Provin- 
ces, and  two  in  the  Southern.  They  ' 
contain  6000  houses,  and  between  four 
and  five  thousand  persons,  who  have  al- 
ready brought  a  great  deal  of  land  under 
cultivation.  In  'general  these  colonies 
have  succeeded  beyond  expectation  ;  they 
have  both  schools  and  churches,  and  pre-  ' 
sent  an  appearance  of  contentment.  The 
number  of  poor  in  the  Netherkmds  leads 
to  a  remarkable  conclusion.  If  among 
one  hundred  individuals  there  are  twelve  ' 
paupers,  the  latter  must  be  nourished  by 
the  remaining  eighty-eight.  But  of  these 
not  above  forty-four  will  be  males ;  but 
supposing  some  of  the  females  work,  we 
must  still  deduct  the  children  and  the 
aged.  But  we  must  also  deduct  the  mem- 
bers of  administration,  with  all  the  sub-  ' 
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alterns  of  Governinent,  the  military,  the 
clergy,  &c.  &c.  whence  we  may  conjec- 
ture, that  in  100  persons  there  are  not 
twenty-two  who  work,  and  whose  Jahour 
suffices  :  thanks  to  the  fertility  of  Europe, 
to  industry,  and  to  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery. 

Russia  Accounts  have  been  received 

of  the  death  of  Alexander,  Autocrat  of 
Russia.  This  event,  which  may  be  preg- 
nant with  important  results  to  the  peace 
of  Europe,  took  place  at  Taganrok,  on  the 
Sea  of  Azoph,  on  the  1st  December.  Of 
the  j)articulars  of  his  disease,  or  the  cause, 
nothing  very  certain  is  yet  known.  Some 
accounts  say  that  he  died  of  fever,  others 
of  erysipelas,  and  the  Morning  Post,  a 
London  Ministerial  Paper,  boldly  asserts 
that  he  was  assassinated. 

"  On  the  Emperor's  return  from  the 
Steppes  of  the  Crimea,"  says  the  Post^ 
and  before  he  quitted  Taganrok,  a  suc- 
cession of  fetes  was  given.  In  one  of 
these  a  water- party  was  formed  on  the 
sea  of  Azoph,  which  bathes  the  walls  of  the 
town.  Tlie  conspirators  contrived  that 
the  Imperial  boat  should  be  manned  en., 
tirely  by  themselves  and  their  friends. 
The  confident  Monarch  embarked  before 
a  gazing  population,  and  the  boat  rode 
^aily^  with  the  shouts  of  thousands,  from 
the  shore,  to  fill  its  sails  and  to  cheer  its 
return.  But  when  they  sailed,  and  she 
was  sohtary  on  the  waters — when  no  eye 
could  see,  and  no  ear  could  hear — with  a 
struggle,  or  in  calm  despair — 'midst  the 
curses  of  unmasking  foes,  or  in  deep  si- 
lence, a  mental  voice  alone  thundering 

Retribution  !"  the  Autocrat  of  half  a 
world  was  strangled.  Indisposition,  sud- 
den illness,  apoplexy,  any  thing  which 
could  justify  the  muffling  of  the  person, 
and  prevent  the  assembled  people  from 
seeing  that  they  only  welcomed  the  corpse 
of  him  whom  they  had  seen  a  few  hours 
before  issuing  forth  in  splendour  and  in 
power,  enabled  the  conspirators  (whose 
numbers,  rank,  and  influence,  may  be  es- 
timated by  the  fact)  to  conceal  the  mur- 
der of  the  Emperor.  How  soon  his  death 
was  made  known,  and  whether  the  pre- 
tence of  illness  was  maintained,  future  ac- 
counts will  manifest;  but  these  details, 
as  far  as  they  extend,  are  considered  to 
be  correct  representations  of  a  catastrophe, 
whose  momentous  effects  the  whole  world 
nfiay  now  shortly  feel." 

This  statement  has  probably  no  other 
foundation  than  the  suspicion  which  na- 
turally attaches  to  the  sudden  death  of  a 
Russian  Sovereign.  Alexander  was  born 
in  1777,  and  succeeded  his  father  Paul  in 
1601.  His  successor  is  his  brother,  the 
Archduke  Constantine,  who  was  pro- 
claimed at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  9th, 
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amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
There  is  said  to  be  in  the  character  of 
this  prince  much  activity  ;  he  is  fond  of 
war ;  he  has  a  powerful  party  in  the 
army  ;  but  he  has  little  popularity.  It  is 
thought  that  the  project  which  chiefly  oc- 
cupies his  thoughts  is  to  march  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  his  principal  motive  is, 
that  his  name  is  Constantine.  But  the 
impatience  of  a  Prince  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  must  be  modified  amidst 
the  cares  of  an  incipient  reign,  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  the  position  of  the 
new  Emperor.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  his  reported  partiality  for  the 
Greeks  will  lead  him  to  interfere  for  the 
support  of  their  cause.  The  report  that 
he  has  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother, 
the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  though  coun- 
tenanced by  obscure  statements  in  the 
Continental  journals,  seems  to  rest  on  no 
good  foundation.  It  is  seldom  such  sa- 
crifices are  made. 

Greece — The  Greek  Government  has 
decreed  the  establishment  of  a  conscrip- 
tion, wiiich  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
that  it  is  becoming  sensible  of  the  serious 
danger  which  threatens  it  from  the  ap- 
proach of  a  second  Egyptian  army.  In 
other  respects,  the  measure  rather  augurs 
ill.  An  army  raised  by  conscription  must 
receive  regular  pay  ;  and  our  impression 
was,  that  if  the  prospect  of  regular  pay- 
were  held  out,  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
the  people  would  render  compulsory  re- 
cruiting altogether  needless,  and  supply  a 
larger  army  than  the  Government  could 
possibly  want  or  provide  for.  Besides, 
discipline  and  skill  cannot  be  suddenly 
created,  where  both  men  and  officers  have 
every  thing  to  learn  ;  and  though  the 
Greeks  were  more  perfect  in  these  than  a 
few  months  can  make  them,  it  will  be 
found  no  easy  matter  to  inspire  the  new 
levies  with  that  confidence  in  themselves 
which  they  have  lost  by  their  recent  de- 
feats. It  will,  in  short,  require  ten  times 
the  expenditure  of  blood  and  money  to 
expel  Ibrahim  from  the  Morea,  which, 
under  wise  management,  w^ould  have  suf- 
ficed to  keep  him  out  of  it  at  first;  and 
when  he  goes  away,  he  will  leave  little  be- 
hind him  but  ruin  and  desolation,  for  he 
is  now  marching  at  leisure  through  the 
country,  and  burning  one  town  after  ano- 
ther. It  is  now  stated  that  the  second 
Egyptian  army  will  winter  in  Crete,  where 
it  will  find  temporary  employment  in 
subduing  the  Sphachiots,  who  are  again 
in  arms.  In  western  Greece  the  brave 
defenders  of  Missolonghi  have  again  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  They  run  a  mine 
under  the  principal  battery  of  the  Turks, 
and  blew  it  up  on  the  22d  of  September, 
killing  4-00  of  the  besiegers  on  the  occa» 
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sion.  On  the  5Lh  of  October  they  sprung 
another  mine,  and  destroyed  150  more  of 
their  enemies. 

The  Etoile  states,  that  the  Egyptian 
expedition  landed  its  troops  in  the  Morea 
on  the  3th  of  November.  On  the  3d  the 
great  Greek  Heet  sailed  from  Hydra, 
against  the  Capitan  Pacha,  who  was  off 
Navarino. 

There  are  still  reports  current  about 
Lord  Cochrane  ijroceeding  to  Greece,  but 
we  cannot  find  that  there  is  any  good 
foundation  for  them ;  and  it  is  evident, 
that  though  his  appearance  in  the  Levant 
with  a  small  fleet  would  have  kept  the 
Egyptian  armament  from  reaching  the 
Morea,  it  can  do  little  to  drive  it  out  af- 
ter a  landing  has  been  effected. 

AMERICA. 

Mexico. — Accounts  have  been  receiv- 
ed from  Mexico  by  the  Directors  of  the 
United  and  Anglo- Mexican  mines.  They 
are  said  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  The 
process  of  reducing  the  ores  by  smelting 
has  completely  succeeded.  The  report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  this  subject  says, 

We  have  every  reason  to  anticipate  that 
amalgamation  will,  at, no  distant  period, 
be  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  new 
process," 

A  New  York  Paper  of  so  late  a  date 
as  the  7th  November,  brings  informrttion 
that  a  frigate  and  two  brigs  of  war  were 
fitting  out  at  Alvarado,  to  intercept  the 
Spanish  squadron  employed  in  bringing 
supplies  from  Havannah  to  the  Castle  of 
St.  Jean  de  Uiloa.  The  garrison  v/as  suf- 
fering from  scurvy  and  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions. The  frigate  and  the  two  brigs  had 
been  purchased  in  England,  and  Miche- 
leria,  the  late  Mexican  Minister  in  this 
country,  who  had  arrived,  stated,  that 
three  other  vessels  of  war,  of  74,  44,  and 

guns,  might  be  soon  expected.  With 
such  a  squadron,  manned  by  North  Ame- 
rican or  British  seames,  the  Mexican 
Bepublic  v/ill  soon  sweep  the  seas  of  the 
feeble  navies  of  Spain.  The  army  was 
estimated  at  70)000  men,  well  armed  and 
equipped.  Robbing  had  been  repressed 
in  the  capital ;  and  the  country  was  per- 
fectly tranquil.  The  revenue,  according 
to  a  statement  published  in  a  London 
papeV,  is  also  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
The  income  for  the  ensuing  year  was  es- 
timated by  a  ('ommittee  of  the  Senate  at 
^2,377,371  dollars,  or  £.2,640,000,  in- 
cluding £.250,000  of  a  foreign  loan,  the 
expenditure  at  10,292,637  dollars,  or 
£2,200,000.  Of  the  revenue  the  Cus- 
toms yield  one-third  ;  the  Alcavala  or  tax 
on  consumption  about  one- fifth,  and  the 
tax  on  tobacco  one-tenth.  It  is  to  be  re 
t'ollected  that  the  stncrai  States  compo 
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sing  the  Union  have  revenues 
own  distinct  from  the  above. 

United  States — Lake  Erie  Canal 
— "  'Tis  done."  The  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Hudson  are  united.  The 
steam- boat  Chief  Justice  Marshall  has 
brought  us  the  joyful  intelligence  of  the 
union  of  the  lakes  and  the  ocean,  by 
means  of  the  Erie  Canal,  a  work  which 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  its  projectors, 
and  will  hand  down  their  names  to  future 
ages,  covered  with  imperishable  renown. 
The  ball  at  the  Lafayette  Circus  was  more 
splendid  than  that  given  to  Gen.  La- 
fayette. It  was  attended  by  about  4000 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  whose  dresses,  &c. 
added  much  to  the  general  brilliancy.—. 
New  York  Paper. 

On  the  30th  ult.  says  the  BoHon  Pa~ 
Irwt^  the  venerable  John  Adams  complet- 
ed his  ninetieth  year.  He  has  outlived 
most  of  his  contemporaries  of  revolutionary 
memory.  He  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
patriots  who  constituted  the  first  Ameri- 
can Congress. 

West  Indies — In  consequence  of 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Hayti  by  France,  an  English  Consul 
will,  it  is  said,  be  immediately  appointed 
to  reside  at  Port-au-Prince. 

The  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  Gazette, 
and  this  step  is  no  doubt  preparatory  to 
the  full  acknowredgment  of  the  indcpen- 
dence  of  the  black  republic.  1'he  Jamaica 
planters  feel  uneasy  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
free  black  government  within  a  few  hours 
sail  of  that  very  valuable  island,  but 
France  has  decided  the  question  :  and  if 
it  was  in  our  interest  to  prevent  the  exis.' 
tence  of  such  a  goverinnent  as  that  of 
Hayti,  we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the 
means  of  preventing  it. 

ASIA. 

East-Indies — There  is  a  great  mass 
of  intelligence  from  India,  but  not  of  any 
great  importance.  Lieutenant  Pember- 
ton  reached  Munipore  on  the  11th  June, 
with  500  men,  without  experiencing  any 
resistance.  It  is  said  the  Burmese  Mon- 
arch proposes  to  treat ;  but  no  confidence 
is  put  in  his  professions,  and  according 
to  some  accounts,  he  was  preparing  to 
retire  to  the  frontiers  of  China.  There 
was  much  sickness  in  our  army  at  Ara- 
can.  One  regimen*  was  said  to  he  re- 
duced  from  1200  to  350.  Sir  A.  Camp, 
bell  WQS  lying  quietly  at  Prome,  which 
he  would  not  leave  till  the  rains  were ' 
over  about  the  end  of  October.  The 
Burmese  had  desolated  the  country,  and 
reduced  our  troops  to  the  necessity  ofi 
bringing  supplies  from  Rangoon,  150 
miles  distant. 

A  paragraph  in  a  Bengal  paper,  the  > 
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HiirkarUt  of  July  14,  states,  that  the 
Siamese  have  joined  the  Burmese,  whom, 
for  a  time,  it  had  been  expected  that  they 
would  have  attacked  in  our  behalf.  This 
assertion  is  given  without  doubt  or  limi- 
tation, though  the  authority  for  it  does 
not  distinctly  appear.  If  this  be  true,  it 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  alarm,  un- 
accountable at  the  time,  which  was  en- 
tertained at  Penang  by  the  Governor  at 
the  date  of  the  last  dispatches,  and  which 
was  deemed  idle  by  many  of  the  residents 

New  South  Walt-s.-^ Australian 
Literature — -There  are  now  no  fewer  than 
three  newspapers  published  in  the  capital 
of  Nevv  South  Wales  The  Sydney  Ga- 


zette,  J^owe's  Express,  and  The  Austra- 
lian.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  not  so 
many  published  in  all  Scotland;  and  those 
of  the  latter  country  certainly  did  not  ex- 
hibit the  life  and  activity  which  strike 
one  so  much  on  inspecting  the  files  of  the 
Journals  of  Australia.  Reports  of  meet- 
ings of  agricultural  societies,  of  proceed- 
ings of  courts  of  law,  pastoral  charges  to 
the  clergy,  discussions,  political  and  liter- 
ary, long  columns  of  advertisements,  in 
which  rival  tradesmen  and  quacks  put  in 
their  claims  to  public  favour  ; — all  the 
characteristics  of  an  English  newspaper 
here  present  themselves  to  us  in  a  spot  in 
the  Antipodes,  a  few  years  ago  tenanted 
only  by  a  few  naked  savages. 
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2  — N'c'w  High  SchooL — A  numerous 
and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  in- 
h^ibitants  was  held  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber on  Friday,  to  consider  of  the  propriety 
of  raising  a  subscription  in  aid  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  New  High  School.  The  Lord 
Provost  having  been  called  to  the  chair, 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The 
Hon.  Baron  Clerk  Rattray  addressed  the 
meeting  at  some  length,  and  after  pointing 
out  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
community  from  the  success  of  the  work, 
moved  a  resolution,  approving  of  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Town  Council  of  the  1 9th 
September,  on  the  subject  of  the  High 
School,  and  that  the  meeting  should  use 
its  endeavours  to  forward  the  object  of 
the  address.  The  motion  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  a  comrriittee  ap- 
pointed to  co-ojjerate  with  the  Magis- 
trates in  promoting  a  subscription  for 
the  erection  of  the  School.  It  was  sta- 
ted by  the  Lord  Provost,  that  the  esti- 
mate for  the  completion  of  the  plan  Was 
£.17,000,  but  that  it  might  probably  a- 
mount  to  £.20,000  :  that  it  was  conjec- 
tured the  area  of  the  present  High  School 
would  yield  £.7000  or  £.8000,  and  as 
the  Council  were  to  contribute  £.2000 
from  the  funds  of  the  city,  about  £.10,000 
Would  require  to  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were 
tinaniraously  given  to  the  Lord  Provost 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  ;  after  which, 
the  meeting  broke  up. 

The  l^eautiful  elevation  for  the  New 
High  School  is  exciting  great  interest : 
and  the  subscription  for  building  it  is  pro- 
peeding  the  more  rapidly,  as  it  is  under- 
stood  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost and  Magistrates  to  have  the  internal 
accommodation  arranged  suitably  to  the 


important  improvements  that  have  lately 
been  introduced  into  the  system  of  public 
education  in  this  city. 

2. — Dundee. — A  dreadful  accident  hap- 
pened at  Trottick  bleach  field.  The  day 
being  wet  and  cold,  the  foreman,  after 
the  green-work  was  finished,  allowed  the 
servants  twenty  minutes  to  dry  them- 
selves. In  place  of  going  to  the  bothie 
for  that  purpose,  a  number  of  the  men 
went  to  the  boiler-heads.  At  that  time, 
a  spout  which  conveys  the  water  v^^as 
placed  over  one  of  the  boilers.  A  man 
named  Hugh  Maclellan,  and  a  boy  na- 
med Alexander  Gray,  placed  themselves 
on  one  end  of  the  spout,  whilst  another 
individual  sat  down  on  the  othet  end  and 
kept  it  equipoised.  But  this  individual 
having  unthinkingly  risen  up  without 
giving  his  comrades  warning,  the  end  of 
the  spout  on  which  they  were  sitting  de- 
scended, and  they  were  in  consequence 
plunged  headlong  amongst  the  boiling 
liquid.  Their  heart-piercing  cries  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  some  persons  in  an  apart- 
ment below,  when  every  possible  assist- 
ance was  afforded  to  the  sufferers.  Gray 
was  first  taken  out ;  but  his  reason  had 
fied,  and  he  died  about  an  hour  after- 
wards in  extreme  agony.  His  fellow- 
sufferer  was  found  standing  erect  in  the 
boiler  with  his  eyes  nearly  quite  white. 
When  taken  out,  he  stood  until  his 
clothes  were  taken  off.  He  complained 
of  extreme  cold.  He  spoke  rationally  of 
his  approaching  end ;  and  about  two 
hours  afterwards  Death  terminated  his 
sufferings.  Both  were  interred  in  the 
Churchyard  of  Mains  on  Sunday.  One 
man  had  his  hands  severely  scalded  in 
taking  them  out  of  the  boiler. 

6  Kir'kaldy.-^S.  Mechanics'  Library 

has  been  opened  in  Kirkaldy.  The  fund* 
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are  not  as  yet  sufficient  to  pay  for  regu- 
lar lectures  on  the  arts  and  sciences. 
This  evening,  however,  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  astronomy  was  begun  by  Mr 
Gray,  a  gentleman  who  resides  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

7. — Dunfermline — The  Mechanics' 
Institution  was  opened  here  by  an  intro- 
ductory lecture  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Fergus 
of  the  Relief  Church,  who  has  under- 
taken to  give  twelve  lectures  on  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry.  About  400  mechanics 
and  others  were  present.  Several  expe- 
riments were  performed  by  the  air  pump 
and  other  apparatus,  and  the  lecture  gave 
the  highest  satisfaction  to  all  present. 
Thus  has  this  useful  institution  com- 
menced under  the  fairest  auspices,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  increase  in 
patronage  and  in  numbers  commensu- 
rate to  the  population  of  this  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  the  public  utility  of 
Its  objects.  The  donations  have  been 
liberal,  and  are  still  going  on  ;  and  the 
necessary  apparatus  and  select  library 
will  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  freehold  qualification  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Dumbarton  was  some  days  ago  sold 
by  public  auction  at  Gibson's  sale-rooms 
here;  the  upset  price  was  £.1200  or 
£.1400;  but  this  simple  right  of  voting, 
without  one  single  acre  of  land,  brought 
the  ejUraordinary  sum  of  two  thousand 
nine  hundred  pounds. 

Preiibytery  of  Glasgow  Mr  Mar- 
shall gave  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  bill  for 
granting  £.50,000  for  building  additional 
churches  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
It  stated  in  substance,  that  the  commit- 
tee, understanding  that  the  Government 
do  not  mean  to  endow,  as  well  as  erect 
the  churches  proposed,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  mean  to  retain  the  right 
of  presentation,  do  not  see  how  any 
good  can  flow  from  the  grant.  The 
committee  are  satisfed  that  the  people 
would  never  consent  to  support  a  minister 
"whom  they  "were  to  have  no  voice  in 
choosing^  and  of  whom  they  would  prO" 
lably  know  nothing  till  he  was  placed  over 
them.  They,  therefore,  propose  that  a 
respectful  memorial  be  sent  to  Govern- 
ment, requesting  them  either  to  endow 
such  churches  as  they  might  erect,  in 
which  case  they  might  have  a  right  to  the 
patronage,  or  merely  build  the  churches, 
and  leave  the  patronage  to  the  sitters, 
who  have  to  support  the  minister.  The 
last  mode  he  thought  the  best.  Fifty 
thousand  pounds  would  not  go  far  both 
to  erect  and  endow  churches,  but  would 
do  a  great  deal  in  merely  erecting  them  ; 
and  there  would  be  no  fear  of  the  minis- 
ter's stipend,  if  the  patronage  were  pla- 
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ced  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  the 
best  right  to  it^  and  who  were  best  able  to 
exercise  it  properly — he  meant  those  who 
were  to  sit  under  the  minister  they  would 
choose.  The  report  was  received,  and 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  for  future  con- 
sideration, Mr  Marshall  at  the  same 
time  expressing  his  regret  that  the  mat- 
ter should  not  be  entered  upon  instantly. 
The  committee  were  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  the  patronage  of  the  new 
churches  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  sitters. 

12  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries.^^ 

Among  the  communications  laid  before 
the  Society,  on  Monday  evening,  was  the 
challenge  sent  by  the  celebrated  Rob  Roy 
to  the  Duke  of  Montrose.    The  original  , 
document  was  exhibited  to  the  Society 
by  Mr  Haig  of  the  Advocates'  Library.  • 
The  other  communications  were,   1st,  v 
The  result  of  a  section  made  by  direction  jl 
of  J.  A.  Frazer,  Esq.  of  Lovat,  of  the  ' 
vitrified  Fort  of  Dun  Fion,  communica- 
ted by  Sir  G.  Mackenzie  ;  and,  2d,  An  ■ 
account  of  some  ancient  carvings,  in  wood 
discovered  at  Holme  Hall,  Lancashire, 
with  drawings  of  them  ;  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Captain  Jones,  29th  regiment.  • 

High  Court  of  Justiciary — On 
Monday  Thomas  Dobbie  was  placed  at  ; 
the  bar,  charged  with  housebreaking  and 
theft — the  latter  crime  of  an  extensive 
nature — in  the  house  of  Mrs  Hay,  in  | 
John-Street,  Perth,  from  whence  he  car--  I 
ried  oft*  twelve  silver  table-spoons,  eight  ^ 
dessert  spoons,  eleven  tea-spoons,  two  salt  ^ 
cellars  and  spoons,  and  other  articles  of  \ 
value ;  also  some  pieces  of  linen,  a  five- 
pound  bank-note,  seven  shillings,  and  two 
bills  for  £.200  each.    The  prisoner  plead- 
ed Guilty.    The  Lord  Advocate  having 
restricted  the  libel,  the  prisoner  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life. 

Same  day  Matthew  Irving,  Robert 
Graham,  and  Walter  Middleton,  for  break- 
ing into  the  shop  of  John  Roy,  Canon- 
mills,  and  stealing  therefrom  various  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  ;  Irving  for  life,  Graham 
for  fourteen  years,  and  Middleton  for 
seven. 

Bill  of  Suspension — Charlotte  Reid  v. 
a  sentence  of  a  Magistrate  in  the  Police 
Court, — The  suspender  had  been  convict- 
ed in  the  Police  Court  of  robbing  a  man, 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  of  £  37i»i0s-  ; 
she  offered  to  prove  by  witnesses  that  . 
she  could  not  have  been  accessary  to  the 
robbery,  but  this  was  refused,  and  she  ' 
was  sentenced  to  60  days'  confinement  in 
Bridewell ;  and  for  contempt  of  the  Court, 
was  sentenced  to  a  farther  imprisonment 
for  30  days.    Mr  Whigham  argued  the  | 
case  for  the  suspender,  and  was  replied 
to  by  Mr  Cockburn  for  the  Police  Com-  1 
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missioners;  Their  Lordships  (with  the 
exception  of  Lord  Meadowbank)  after 
maturely  considering  the  case,  sustained 
the  sentence  as  to  the  robbery,  but  sus- 
pended the  sentence  as  to  the  contempt 
of  Court,  there  being  neither  evidence  nor 
conviction.  The  l*ord  Justice  Clerk  made 
some  forcible  observations  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  Police  MagivStrate,  who  was  as 
strictly  bound  to  administer  justice  accord- 
ing to  his  oath  of  office  as  he  was  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary.  A  record,  he  said, 
ought  to  be  kept  of  all  complaints  and 
judgments,  and  the  case  of  the  present 
suspender  ought  to  have  been  remitted  to 
a  higher  power.  If  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  defective,  it  ought  to  be  amend- 
ed ;  but  he  thought  decidedly  that  "  rob- 
bery'* ought  to  be  expunged  from  it,  as 
being  only  fit  to  be  tried  by  a  higher 
Court. 

19 — Sarah  Duggan  was  placed  at  the 
Bar,  charged  with  two  acts  of  theft, 
namely,  with  stealing  a  silver  watch  from 
the  house  of  Euphemia  Young  or  Pres^ 
ton,  situated  in  Richmond  Place,  on  the 
9th  of  July  ;  and  also  with  stealing  a 
silver  watch  from  the  back-room  or  shop 
of  William  Hay,  meal-dealer  in  Rich- 
mond Place,  on  the  11th  of  July;  she 
was  also  charged  with  being  formerly 
convicted  of  theft.  The  prisoner  plead- 
ed Not  Guilty,  but-  acknowledged  being 
along  with  those  who  sold  the  watch. 
She  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life. 

Two  youths,  Alexander  Young  and 
George  Dodds,  were  then  placed  at  the 
Bar,  charged  with  breaking  into  the  work- 
shop of  Messrs  Law  and  Steven,  wrights, 
situated  in  Simon's  Square,  and  with 
breaking  open  a  lock-fast  tool- chest,  and 
with  stealing  a  quantity  of  joiners'  tools  : 
Young  was  also  charged  with  being  habit 
and  repute  a  common  thief.  The  prison- 
ers pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

The  crimes  with  which  the  prisoners 
stood  charged  were  committed  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  October,  and 
subsequently,  on  the  same  morning,  the 
premises  \^ve  destroyed  by  fire,  as  was 
every  thing  they  contained,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  ladders.  It  was  strongly 
suspected  that  the  prisoners  were  the 
cause  of  the  conflagration.  But  as  this 
crime  was  not  charged  against  them. 
Young  was  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life,  and  Dodds  for  14  years. 

24 — Case  of  Murder. -^The  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  met  this  day  for  the 
trial  of  William  Allan,  late  crofter  at 
Arthur  Seat,  parish  of  Monquhitter, 
Aberdeenshire,  accused  of  murder  and 
robbery.  The  indictment  charged  him 
with  having,  on  the  17th  of  September 
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last,  upon  the  road  leading  from  the  toll- 
bar  of  Fyvie,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
wood  of  Den  of  Rothie  to  Old  Rayne,  at- 
tacked Alexander  iVI*Kay,  tailor  and  dro- 
ver, or  farmer's  servant,  and  with  the 
leaded  end  of  a  whip,  or  some  other  blunt 
and  heavy  instrument,  struck  him  seve- 
ral times  severely  on  the  head,  face,  and 
sides,  whereby  he  was  knocked  to  the 
ground,  his  skull  fractured,  and  one  of 
his  ril>s  broken  j  and  while  in  that  state, 
of  having  robbed  him  of  a  one  pound  note, 
and  several  pieces  of  silver  coin :  and  in? 
consequence  of  theses-wounds,  Alexander 
M*Kay  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  October  foHowing. 

Allan  pleaded  not  Guilty  to  this  charge* 
After  a  long  trial,  in  the  course  of  which' 
the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  wasfnlly  provedy 
he  was  sentenced  to  be  executed  at  Aber* 
deen  on  Friday  the  10th  February  next, 
betwixt  the  hours  of  two  and  four  after- 
noon, and  his  body  given  over  to  the 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  that  cHy  for 
public  dissection, 

13 — Glasgow, — The  manufarcfory  for 
throwing  silk,  whose  commencement  wa& 
lately  noticed,  is  going  on  successfully-- 
The  demand  for  the  article  is  very  brisk  %■ 
and  the  orders  can  scarcely  be  accomplish- 
ed. Many  poor  families  are  feeling  the' 
benefit  of  having  their  children  employed' 
at  this  work,  when  they  are  fit  for  no- 
thing else.  The  hours  are  short  'f  and 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  going  to  school 
in  the  evening.  There  has  also  com* 
menced  in  John-Street  mill,  Bridgeton,, 
a  new  species  of  weaving  by  steam ;  and 
to  such  perfection  has  it  been  brought, 
that  yarn.  No.  80,  has  been  successfully 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  light  fancy 
fabrics,  such  as  plain  and  spidered  gauzes, 
plain  and  figured  nets,  &c.  No  yarn  so 
fine  has  yet  been  attempted  to  be  wrought 
by  steam  in  this  country.  There  are  to 
be  150  looms  erected  ;  and  it  is  intended 
to  work  various  other  fabrics  with  even 
finer  yarn.  This  kind  of  manufacture 
was  for  some  years  secretly  carried  on  at 
Barrhead  by  several  individuals  with  the 
hand-loom,  and  there  is  now  a  factory 
there  where  nets  are  manufactured  by  the 
patentees. 

21. — High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

— Z/Of*  of  the  Comet  Steam-Boat  This 

day  the  Judge  Admiral,  Sir  John  Connel, 
sat  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Session,  for  the  trial 
of  Duncan  M'Innes,  late  master,  and 
Peter  M'Bride,  late  pilot  of  the  Comet 
steam-boat,  accused  of  culpable  homicide, 
and  d^so  of  culpable,  negligent,  and  reck- 
less command,  charge,  and  steering  of  a 
steam-boat,  &c.  The  criminal  letters 
set  forth,  that — 
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"  The  said  Duncan  M^nnes,  and  Pe- 
ter M' Bride,  having,  proceeded  from  In- 
verness in  the  said  steam-boat,  called  the 
Comet,  with  the  intention  of  proceeding 
to  Glasgow,  and  they  having  the  direction, 
guidance,  and  command  of  the  said  steam- 
boat, the  said  Duncan  M'-lnnes  being 
master  thereof,  and  the  said  Peter  Mac- 
Bride  being  pilot  of  the  same  ;  and  hav- 
ing, late  on  the  night  of  Thursday  the 
20th,  or  early  on  the  morning  of  Friday 
the  21st  of 'October,  1825,  arrived  in 
the  said  steam-boat,  in  the  river  or  frith 
of  Clyde,  and  at  a  part  thereof  nearly 
opposite  Kempoch  Point,  in  the  shire  of 
Renfrew ;  and  it  being  their  particular 
duty  to  take  care  that  the  said  steam- 
boat should  not  come  in  collision  with 
any  other  boat  or  vessel,  they  did,  never- 
theless, both  and  each  of  them,  or  one 
or  other  of  them,  culpably,  and  reckless 
of  the  consequences,  and  by  their  ex- 
treme and  culpable  carelessness  and  in- 
attention, and  misconduct  in  managing 
and  directing  the  course  of  the  said  Comet 
steam-boat,  bring  the  said  steam-boat  in 
collision  with  the  Steam-boat  called  the 
Ayr,  whereby  the  said  steam-boat  was 
immediately  sunk,  and  whereby  Hugh 
James  Rollo,  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  Charles  M'Alister,  writer  to  the 
signet  in  Edinburgh ;  John  M'Alister, 
nephew  of  the  said  Charles  M'-Alister  ; 
Captain  Wemyss  Erskine  Sutherland,  of 
the  33d  regiment  of  foot ;  Sarah  Georgina 
Duff  or  Sutherland,  his  wife;  Archibald 
Graham,  coal-agent  at  Corpach,  near  Fort- 
William  ;  Alexander  Gray,  piper  at  Fort- 
William  ;  Ann  M'Brayne  or  Wright, 
widow  of  Archibald  Wright,  druggist  in 
Glasgow;  Euphemia  Niven,  servant  of 
the  said  Ann  M'Brayne;  Ranald  Mac- 
Kenzie,  piper  to  Sir  Joshua  Radcliffe,  Ba- 
ronet, lately  residing  at  Erdles  Castle,  in 
the  county  of  Inverness  ;  and  a  great  ma- 
ny other  persons,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, to  the  number  of  62  or  thereby, 
were  drowned,  and  bereaved  of  life,  and 
were  thus  culpably  killed  by  the  said 
Duncan  M*Innes  and  Peter  M'-Bride,"  &c. 

The  criminal  letters  also  charges  them 
with  having  "culpably,  and  reckless  of  the 
consequences,  neglecting  to  cause  a  light 
to  be  affixed  to  said  steam-boat,  and  con- 
nuing  to  steer  and  direct  (he  said  Comet 
steam-boat  without  any  sUch  light,"  &c. 

The  pannels  both  pleaded  Not  Guilty, 

Defences  were  then  put  in  for  the  pan- 
nels, denying  the  relevancy  of  the  libel. 
They  admitted  the  loss  of  the  Comet,  but 
not  that  it  was  caused  by  culpability  or 
negligence  on  their  part. 

Several  objections  to. the  relevancy  were 
stated  by  the  counsel  for  the  pannels, 
which  the  Judge  repelled.;  and,  after  six 


challenges  had  been  made  for  M'lnnes^  a 
jury  was  impannelled. 

Peter  Sutherland,  late  carpenter  of  the 
Comet — sworn — Was  carpenter  on  board 
the  Comet  at  the  time  she  was  lost,  and 
had  belonged  to  it  for  four  months  before. 
Tlie  crew  of  the  Comet  amounted  to  four- 
teen, including  the  master,  steward,  and 
pilfer.  There  were  three  men  at  the 
engine, — an  engineer,  and  two  firemen. 
There  was  always  one  man  on  the  out- 
look—  sometimes  two  —  stationed  there 
solely  for  that  purpose.  They  were  not 
stationed  there  for  any  particular  length 
of  time,  nor  were  there  any  regular  watch 
kept  on  board  this  last  voyage,  though 
there  had  been  the  voyage  before.  He 
had  been  in  the  Ben-Nevis  Steam-boat, 
which  plies  between  Glasgow  and  Inver- 
ness, before  he  joined  the  Comet ;  and 
there  were  regular  watches  kept  there  by 
day  and  night.  On  board  the  Comet,  the 
men  were  all  on  duty  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  so  far  as  he  knows,  the  whole  crew 
were  on  deck  during  the  whole  voyage, 
except  when  they  were  at  the  calling- 
places.  The  reason  of  there  being  no 
watch  kept  the  last  voyage,  was,  that  the 
Comet  had  a  new  master,  who  was  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  its  navigation.  It 
was  the  duty  of  all  the  men  to  look  out* 
When  the  Comet  left  Rothsay,  he  thinka 
there  were,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge, 
about  eighty  persons,  passengers  and 
crew,  on  board.  Knew  several  of  the 
passengers  on  board — Miss  Mackintosh^ 
Mrs  Captain  Sutherland,  &c.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  night  when  - 
the  Comet  left  Rothsay.  There  was  fine 
clear  moonlight,  but  the  sea  was  pretty 
rough.  After  passing  the  Cloch  light- 
house, they  steered  for  Kempoch  Point, 
ofTGourock;  which  they  reached  about 
one  o'clock  of  the  morning.  The  Comet 
is  .twenty. eight  horse- power  ;  and  on  that 
evening  he  thinks  she  was  going  at  the. 
rate  of  six  and  seven  knots  an  hour. — 
When  they  left  Rothsay,  the  crew  were 
perfectly  sober.  The  moonlight  continu- 
ed only  till  the  Comet  reached  the  Cloch 
lighthouse.  There  was  no  light  at  the 
bow  of  the  vessel  that  night,  though  the 
last  time  he  sailed  in  the  Comet  there 
was  a  light  at  all  times  at  night.  This 
was  the  constant  practice  on  board  the 
Ben- Nevis.  It  is  customary  for  all 
steam-boats  on  the  river  Clyde,  so  far 
as  the  Cloch,  to  exhibit  lights  regularly 
at  night.  In  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  boats  during  the*, 
period  of  the  herring-fishery  season,^ 
and  a  great  number  of  steam-boats  at  alL 
hours.  The  Crinan  Canal  only  admits, 
vessels  of  a  certain  size :  and  there  are. 
several  steam-boats  less  than  the  Comet ;. 
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but  the  boats  that  ply  to  Liverpool,  Bel- 
fast, &c.  are  much  larger.  He  was  on 
deck  during  the  whole  of  the  night.  Af- 
ter passing  the  Cloch,  James  Nicholson, 
a  common  seaman,  was  at  the  helm  ; 
M*  Bride  the  pilot  was  near  Nicholson. 
He  understood  that  John  M'Lachlan  was 
on  the  look-out.  He  did  not  see  the 
master  on  the  deck  at  all  after  they  had 
passed  the  Cloch.  The  first  thing  that 
attracted  his  attention,  was  hearing  Mac- 
Lachlan,  who  was  standing  at  the  lar- 
board paddle-box,  cry  out  "  Port  the 
helm  !"  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to 
put  the  vessePs  head  to  the  starboard,  or 
in  this  case  to  the  shore.  Immediately 
afterwards — in  less  than  half  a  minute — 
he  heard  the  word  starboard"  given  by 
some  person  near  the  centre  of  the  vessel 
abaft  the  chimney.  The  vessel  answered 
the  order  to  port  the  helm  but  he 
was  not  certain  whether  the  second  order 
was  attended  to.  He  ran  forward  to  the 
bow,  and  saw  the  Ayr  stej^m-boat  coming 
down  at  the  distance  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  them.  The  Ayr  had  a 
light  at  her  starboard  bow.  7'he  head  of 
the  Ayr  was  inclined  to  the  shore,  as  was 
the  Comet's,  at  this  moment ;  and  there 
was  no  alteration  in  the  course  of  either 
of  the  vessels  till  they  struck  ;  which 
was  not  more  than  a  minute  and  a  half 
after  the  time  he  first  saw  the  Ayr.  He 
thinks,  if  the  order  to  port  the  helm" 
had  been  obeyed,  the  Comet  would  have 
steered  round,  and  the  Ayr  would  have 
come  up  alongside.  If  the  order,  also,  of 
starboard  had  been  adhered  to,  they  would 
have  cleared  the  Ayr.  The  Comet  was 
struck  on  the  larboard  bow  ;  the  force  of 
which  nearly  turned  the  Comet  round, 
and  the  Ayr  came  close  alongside ;  and 
he  had  hold  of  the  Ayr*s  gunnel  after  the 
collision.  At  this  time,  the  greater  part 
of  the  passengers  were  below  in  the 
cabins.  Heard  an  order  given  to  set  on 
the  engine  ;  and  M*Innes  call  out,  "  to 
run  the  Comet  ashore."  The  passengers 
rushed  upon  deck,  and  great  cortfusion 
;  and  cries  ensued.  He  pushed  the  Ayr 
I  off  with  his  hand,  and  heard  a  voice  on 
I  board  the  Ayr  call  out  to  set  on  the  en- 
j  gine,  and  while  the  Comet  was  making  a 
i  little  way  to  the  shore,  the  Ayr  passed  on 
in  her  course,  as  if  proceeding  on  her 
voyage.  An  attempt  w^as  made  to  lower 
the  boat  of  the  Comet ;  and  when  he  ran 
abaft,  one  end  of  it  was  in  the  water  : 
and  it  was  crowded  with  the  passengers 
and  some  of  the  crew,  and  immediately 
I  sunk.  About  two  minutes  after  the  small 
boat  sunk,  the  Comet  went  down  ;  and 
it  was  between  three  and  four  minutes 
after  the  Comet  was  struck  before  she 
Bunk.     Witness  was  standing   on  the 


quarter-deck  ;  he  swam  ashore.  At  the 
time  the  Comet  sunk,  the  Ayr  had  left 
her  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Cloch  lighthouse,  as  far  as 
he  could  judge.  When  he  was  swimming, 
he  saw  the  Ayr  run  up  past  the  Comet. 
He  hailed  the  Ayr,  but  got  no  answer  ; 
and  is  uncertain  whether  he  was  heard  or 
not.  He  first  swam  after  the  Ayr,  ex- 
pecting them  to  pick  him  up ;  he  got 
hold  of  a  cabin-door,  and  supported  him- 
self for  some  time.  Swears  positively  that 
the  Ayr  did  not  stop  her  engine,  but 
passed  on  to  Greenock  with  her  usual 
speed.  The  passengers  on  board  the  Co- 
met were  calling  to  the  Ayr  for  God's 
sake  to  assist  them,  immediately  after  the 
Ayr  left  her,  and  continued  as  long  as 
the  Comet  was  above  the  water.  The 
Ayr  must  have  heard  the  cries.  During 
the  whole  four  months  he  had  sailed  with 
the  Comet,  there  had  always,  till  this 
night,  been  a  light  at  the  bow.  When 
steam-vessels  meet  each  other  on  the 
Clyde,  they  pass  on  the  left  of  each  other  ; 
which  is  effected  by  putting  the  helm  to 
the  starboard. 

Thomas  iM'Lelland,  master  of  the  Ayr, 
sailed  from  Glasgow  on  Thu?-sday,  the 
2'oi\\  of  October,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
Ayr.  Left  Greenock  about  one  on  Fri- 
day morning;  having  been  detained  by 
getting  aground  near  Port  Glasgow.  His 
time  of  sailing  was  regulated  by  the  high 
water  in  Ayr  bar,  as  with  northerly  winds 
the  Ayr  could  only  get  in  on  the  top  of 
the  high  water.  Takes  about  five  and  a 
half  or  six  hours  to  go  from  Greenock  to 
Ayr.  It  was  high-water  that  morning 
at  six  o'clock.  Intended  to  have  left. 
Greenock  at  half-past  twelve,  but  was 
detained  till  one.  A  candle  was  placed 
in  a  lantern  at  the  head  of  the  vessel  the 
moment  of  leaving  the  quay.  He  never 
sailed  in  the  night-time  before  ;  but  it  is 
the  practice  of  steam-boats  navigating  the 
Clyde  at  night,  to  hang  out  lights.  Im- 
mediately after  hanging  out  the  light,  he 
ordered  two  men  to  the  forecastle  to  keep 
a  look-out,  and  two  to  the  deck,  to  j)ass 
the  word  to  the  steersman.  The  pilot, 
Thomas  Knox,  was  at  the  helm ;  and 
he  himself  on  the  larboard  paddle-box. 
Thought  the  men  kept  a  sharp  look-out ; 
and  was  doing  so  himself,  being  anxious 
about  fishing-boats,  but  never  dreamed 
of  meeting  a  steam-boat.  Went  aft  to 
adjust  the  binnacle  light,  and  had  got  to 
midships,  when  he  heard  the  man  on  the 

forecastle  call  out,     A  boat  a-head  

starboard  your  helm."    It  is  a  rule  in 
steam-boats  on  the  Clyde  meeting,  for 
each  to  starboard  the  helm.    When  he 
heard  the  cry,  being  on  the  larboard,  he^ 
went  to  the  starboard  side,  to  ascertain 
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what  kind  of  a  boat  it  was  a-head.  The 
collision  almost  immediately  took  place. 
That  was  the  first  time  he  saw  the  Co- 
met. Did  not  hear  a  hail  or  a  word  from 
the  Comet  before  his  men  called  out.  The 
Comet  had  no  light  out.  The  vessels, 
after  the  collision,  rebounded  from  each 
other  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet ;  and, 
not  altering  the  course,  the  engine  being 
on,  they  passed  the  Comet  in- shore.  The 
Ayr  has  two  engines  of  thirty  horse- 
power each.  They  had  gone  about  three 
lengths  of  themselves  before  he  heard  a 
cry  from  the  Comet.  He  then  order- 
ed  the  engine  to  stop ;  and  in  the  same 
breath  ordered  to  lower  the  boat.  The 
engine  was  stopt  immediately,  and  the 
boat  attempted  to  be  lowered,  but  swamp- 
ed. Running  forward  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  vessel,  he  heard  a  cry  that  the 
boat  was  swamped,  it  being  lowered  be- 
fore the  steam  was  put  off.  He  then  or- 
dered the  helm  a-port ;  but  his  vessel  did 
not  answer  the  helm.  It  was  then  thought 
that  the  boat  was  hanging  at  the  stern  ; 
but  he  since  thought  she  must  not  have 
had  weigh  enough.  He  then  starboarded 
the  helm,  hoisted  up  the  jib,  and  wore 
round ;  but  when  the  Ayr  had  come 
round,  the  Comet  had  disappeared.  He 
then  ordered  the  pilot  to  steer  in  the  di- 
rection he  had  last  seen  her,  he  remaining 
a-midships  to  stop  the  engines.  He  did 
stop  the  engines  when  he  came  to  the  spot 
where  he  supposed  the  Comet  had  disap- 
peared. Thinks  they  stopped  for  ten 
minutes,  he  looking  out.  He  made  a 
round  of  the  vessel,  looking  and  hallooing 
himself ;  but  he  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  thing,  and  is  sure  he  stopped  ten 
minutes.  On  setting  on  the  engine  again, 
he  steered  for  Greenock  ;  the  passengers 
then  entreating  him  to  save  their  lives, 
by  running  the  vessel  on  shore.  Had 
about  fifteen  passengers  on  board  the 
Ayr,  and  nine  of  a  crew.  The  engine 
might  be  on  about  fifteen  seconds  after 
the  collision — ("  an  odd  time  said  the 
Lord  Advocate) — before  he  ordered  it  to 
be  stopped.  It  was  two  minutes  before 
the  steam  was  put  on,  and  not  more  than 
three  minutes  more  might  have  elapsed  be- 
fore it  was  stopped  the  second  time,  when 
it  came  to  the  spot  where  the  Comet  was 
supposed  to  have  gone  down.  It  was  so 
dark,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  a  person 
in  the  water  above  two  or  three  yards  off. 
The  stars  were  out  and  the  moon  was 
down ;  but  the  high  land  threw  a  shade  on 
the  water.  The  land  could  be  seen,  but  not 
an  object  on  it.  Was  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  shore.  He  might  have 
directed  the  vessel  to  sail  about  the  spot ; 
but,  in  so  doing,  they  might  have  gone 
over  some  of  the  persons  in  the  water. 
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Greenock  was  distant  from  this  place 
three  miles ;  and  they  had  to  cross  Gou- 
rock  Bay  to  get  to  that  port.  There  is  a 
harbour  at  Gourock  for  small  vessels ; 
but  his  vessel  could  not  have  gone  near 
the  harbour  at  the  time,  as  it  was  then 
dead  low- water.  The  Ayr  drew  seven 
feet ;  and  could  not  go  safely  into  Gou- 
rock at  any  time.  There  was  deep  water 
close  in  at  Kempoch  Point,  but  rocky. 
Never  observed  a  house,  with  a  boat 
hanging  on  the  wall,  close  to  the  water. 
Asked  if  he  was  not  aware  that,  by  going 
in-shore,  they  might  have  given  the  alarm 
to  the  j)eople  at  Kempoch  Point,  and  thus 
saved  the  lives  of  some  ?  No  answer- 
but,  after  a  minute,  said  the  water  was 
increasing  on  him. 

Robert  Knox,  late  pilot  of  the  Ayr,  con- 
firmed M'Lelland's  evidence,  as  to  two 
men  in  the  Ayr  being  stationed  on  the 
look-out,  and  the  practice  in  the  Clyde  of 
steam- vessels  having  lights  at  their  bow. 

The  following  witnesses  were  then 
called  for  the  pannels. 

John  White,  seaman,  who  was  on 
board  the  Ayr,  swore,  that  she  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  spot  where  the  Comet  went 
down.  Hearing  the  cries  of  those  in  the 
Comet  when  the  Ayr  was  fifty  yards  offV 
Alexander  Pollock,  his  comrade,  observed. 

My  God  !  Jack,  is  it  not  a  terrible 
thing  to  hear  these  people  drowning,  and 
no  attempt  to  save  them  ?  come,  let  us 
lower  the  boat.'*  Did  not  hear  M'LeU 
land  give  any  order  to  assist  those  in  the 
Comet. 

The  Judge  remarked,  that  this  witness 
had  behaved  like  a  British  seaman,  always 
ready  to  save  his  country  and  assist  the 
distressed.  (Applause  in  Court,  which 
the  Judge  checked.) 

James  Ross  is  a  pilot  on  the  Clyde,  and 
has  been  a  river  pilot  there  for  about 
nineteen  years.  Some  steam- boats  have 
lights  at  night,  and  some  none.  It  is  by 
no  means  the  custom  to  have  lights  be» 
low  Greenock  on  a  clear  night. 

The  Rev.  Norman  M*Leod,  minister 
of  Campsie,  Hugh  M'Lean,  Esq  of  Coll, 
and  Archibald  M'Kechern,  Preses  of  the 
Highlander  Steam- Boat  Company,  bore 
testimony  to  the  pannel,  M''Innes,  being 
an  attentive,  sober,  and  steady  master. 
The  Lord  Advocate,  in  a  long  speech,  no- 
ticed to  the  Jury  the  importance  of  the 
case,  and  the  necessity  for  bringing  it 
forward;  he  commented  with  much  se- 
verity upon  the  conduct  of  those  on  board 
the  Ayr,  after  the  accident :  but  how- 
ever reprehensible,"  his  Lordship  obser- 
ved, "  their  conduct  might  be  consider- 
ed, it  was  a  species  of  inhumanity  to 
which  no  punishment  could  be  extends 
ed." 
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The  Judge  Admiral  summed  up  the 
evidence  at  great  length,  reprobating  in 
strong  language  the  conduct  of  the  Ayr. 
He  urged  the  necessity  of  an  example 
Ijeing  made,  to  prevent  a  recurvence  of 
similar  accidents,  through  carelessness. 
With  respect  to  the  pilot;,  (M'-Bride,)  he 
did  not  see  any  grounds  for  finding  him 
Guilty.  That  individual  was  bound  to 
obey  orders,  and  he  had  done  so. 

The  Jury  were  enclosed  at  four  o'clock 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  directed  to 
return  their  verdict  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  ;  the  pannels,  in  the  meantime, 
being  sent  to  jail. 

22 — -The  Court  met  at  two  o'clock, 
when  the  Jury,  by  their  Chancellor,  Mr 
Wauchop,  returned  a  verdict,  unanimous- 
ly finding  the  libel  Proven  against  Dun- 
can  M'Innes:  but,  in  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
his  good  character,  recommended  him  to 
the  leniency  of  the  Court ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  iM'Bride,  find  him  Not  Guilty. 

On  discharging  the  Jury,  and  thanking 
them  for  their  attention,  the  Judge  ob- 
served, that  their  verdict  was.  exactly  in 
unison  with  his  own  opinion. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  moved  the 
sentence  of  the  Court. 

Mr  Cockburn  said,  that  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  trial  he  had  macje  certain  ob- 
jections of  a  legal  nature.  He  now  con- 
sidered it  as  his  duty  to  state,  that, 
founding  on  these  objections,  he  intended 
to  exercise  the  right  of  appeal,  and  bring 
the  case  before  a  Superior  Court.  He 
therefore  put  it  to  the  learned  Judge, 
whethen  in  these  circumstances,  he  ought 
now  to  pass  sentence,  or  delay  till  the 
fate  of  an  appeal  can  be  decided. 

The  Judge  Admiral,  in  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  counsel  for  the 
pannels,  ^sad  only  to  observe,  that  so  far 
from  not  wishing  the  case  to  be  brought 
under  review  in  a  Superior  Court,  no- 
thing would  be  more  gratifying  to  his 
feelings.  But  that  could  only  be  done  by 
suspension ;  it  was  therefore  essential 
that  sentence  should  be  pronounced,  and 
the  whole  proceeding  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  Learned  Judge  then  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  sentence  upon  M4nnes, 
ordaining  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
Jail  of  Greenock  for  three  calendar 
months.  He  trusted  that  the  cause  and 
result  of  that  day's  conviction  would  be 
a  warning  to  all  masters  and  owners  of 
steam-boats,  to  induce  them  to  take  every 
step  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  similar  misfortunes.  He  also 
said  a  few  words  to  the  pilot,  M' Bride, 
in  dismissing  him  from  the  bar. 

29. — Bill  of  Suspension  for  Duncan 
M'Innes — Thursday  the  Court  of  Jus- 
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ticiary  met  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  and 
this  case  having  been  called. 

The  Lord  Advocate  stated,  that  he  was 
about  to  S4ve  the  Court  some  trouble,  by 
at  once  acknowledging  that  he  did  consi- 
der the  proceedings  in  this  case  liable  to  an 
objection  of  a  technical  nature,  as  touch- 
ing the  mode  of  making  up  the  Record, 
which  would  render  it,  in  his  opinion,  not 
fitting  for  the  public  prosecutor  to  insist 
for  a  maintenance  of  the  sentence  against 
the  prisoner.    The  libel  set  forth  in  the 
major  proposition  two  crimes — the  one 
culpable  homicide — the  other  negligent 
steering  of  a  steam-boat,  by  which  lives 
were  lost.     Though  these  crinies  were 
nearly  of  the  same  nature,  yet  the  Pro- 
seputor  having  set  them  forth  as  separate 
crime.-,  was  bound  to  hold  them  as  such  ; 
— and  the  indictnient  proceeded  to  say, 
not  that  the  pursuers  were  guilty  of  the 
said  crimes,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  but 
that  they  were    guilty  of  the  said  crime, 
actors,  or  art  and  part thus  leaving  it 
uncertain  which  of  the  two  crimes  so  set 
forth   the  Prosecutor  meant  to  charge 
them  with.   The  experience  of  the  Court 
made  them  inclined  to  adopt  this  course, 
that  its  only  effect  would  be  to  relieve  the 
prisoner  of  9  part  of  the  confinement  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced ;  and  con- 
sidering what  this  individual  had  person- 
ally suffered,  from  the  danger  to  which 
his  life  had  been  exposed,  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  which  he  bad  been 
guilty,  and  the  feelings  which  he  must 
ever  experience  from  the  loss  of  the  valu- 
able lives  which  occurred  on  that  occasion, 
perhaps  there  was  not  much  reason  to  re- 
gret that  he  did  not  suffer  a  longer  im- 
prisonment.   With  respect,  however,  to 
the  two  great  objects  of  the  trial — the  one 
the  laying  before  the  public  the  whole 
circumstances  connected  with  that  me- 
lancholy catastrophe,  and  showing  dis- 
tinctly where  the  blame  lay— the  other, 
/.he  fixing  the  law,  and  certifying  to  per- 
sons concerned  in  the  management  of 
steam- boats,  that  those  guilty  of  negli- 
gence would  suffer  punishments  at  the 
bar  of  a  criminal  court,  these  would  stand 
untouched  by  the  present  proceeding,  and 
would  have  the  same  salutary  eflitcts  to 
the  country,  as  if  this  prisoner  had  re- 
mained in  jail  for  the  whole  period  pre- 
scribed in  the  sentence  against  him.  His 
Lordship  then  desired  to  be  understood 
as  in  noways  admitting  the  validity  of 
certain   objections  brought  forward  by 
the  prisoner  unconnected  with  the  making 
up  of  the  record. 

Mr  Cockburn  then  rose,  and  observed, 
that  as,  from  the  course  adopted  by  the 
L6rd  Advocate,  there  was  now  no  case 
before  the  Court,  it  was  therefore  unneces- 
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sary  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  case.  As 
to  the  points  his  Lordship  had  not  deem- 
ed it  necessary  to  refer  to,  he  (Mr  Cock- 
burn)  was  afraid  there  were  grounds  for 
a  great  deal  more  being  suid  than  either 
the  Lord  Advocate  or  the  Court  antici- 
])ated  ;  but  there  was  now  no  occasion  to 
go  into  that  part  of  the  case  cither.  The 
learned  gentleman  warmly  acknowledged 
the  fairness  and  liberality  that  had  dis- 
tinguished the  conduct  of  his  lordship, 
which,  he  observed,  had  continued  from 
the  commencement  of  the  case  down  to 
the  present  moment. 

Lord  Gillies  and  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  highly  approved  of  the  candid 
course  now  adopted  by  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate. 

The  following  judgment  was  then  read 
by  the  Clerk  of  Court: — 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Justiciary,  having  con- 
sidered the  foregoing  bill  of  suspension 
and  liberation,  and  what  is  above  repre- 
sented in  regard  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  record  was  made  up,  in  respect  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  does  not  insist  in 
maintaining  the  sentence  of  the  Judge 
Admiral,  suspend  the  sentence  complain- 
ed of  shn2)UclU'f\  and  grant  warrant  to, 
and  ordain  the  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh, 
and  keepers  of  their  tolbooth,  to  set  the 
said  Duncan  M'Innes  at  liberty. 

David  Ivennaway  was  then  placed  to 
the  bar,  charged  with  the  murder  of  his 
father,  John  Kennaway,  by  striking  him 
with  a  pair  of  tongs,  in  the  Old  Cross 
Keys  Close,  in  Dalkeith,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  to  which  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty, 

Evidence  was  then  led  in  support  of 
the  charge,  from  which  it  appeared,  that 
on  the  night  of  Sunday  the  10th  July, 
about  seven  o'clock,  the  prisoner  had 
gone  to  the  house  of  Robert  Ker,  labourer 
in  Dalkeith,  (his  sister's  husband,)  where 
his  father  then  lived  ;  the  old  man  was 
sitting  at  a  window,  reading  his  bible. 
The  prisoner  having  been  then  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  Avhich  he  described  in  his 
declaration  as  three  parts  drunk,  he  quar- 
relled with  his  sister,  the  father  ordered 
him  out  of  the  house,  and  motianed  to 
his  daughter  also  to  go  out.  supposing  she 
alleged  he  would  follow ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  old  man  took  up  the  tongs  from 
the  fireside  as  if  to  strike  the  prisoner, 
whOj  it  appeared,  had  wrested  them  from 
him,  and  pursued  Mrs  Kerr,  his  sister, 
and  struck  her  with  them  at  the  head  of 
the  stair.  The  prisoner  then  returned 
into  the  house,  when  a  cry  was  heard 
from  the  old  man,  and  a  noise  in  the 
house  below,  as  if  that  of  dragging  him 
along  the  floor.  In  about  seven  minutes 
after  having  left  tlu;  house,  the  daughter 
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returned,  and  fpund  her  father  lying  dead 
on  the  floor ;  she  called  to  the  neighbours 
on  seeing  this,  and  immediately  fainted. 
The  deceased  was  seventy-eight  years  of 
age,  and  had  had  six  attacks  of  palsy  ;  he 
was  bowed  down  in  the  body,  and  said  to 
be  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men,  (whose 
testimony  on  some  points  was  very  con- 
tradictory,) was  sufficient  to  cause  sudden 
death,  and  even  any  degree  of  violence  or 
exertion  in  the  frail  state  of  his  body 
might  have  had  the  same  effect. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  charged  the 
Jury,  who,  after  retiring  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  returned  with  a  written  verdict, 
finding,  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  the  pri- 
soner Guilty  of  culpable  homicide.  He 
was  then  sentenced  to  transportation  to 
Bermuda  for  life. 

The  crisis  in  the  money-market  in 
London,  during  the  present  month,  is 
dreadful  beyond  conception  ;  and  Houses 
of  the  most  unquestioned  credit  have  been 
forced  to  yield  to  the  storm.  In  addition 
to  VVentworth  &  Co.,  in  the  short  interval 
between  Saturday  and  Wednesday,  the 
Houses  of  Messrs  Williams  &  Co.,  Sir 
Claude  Scott  <Sc  Co.,  Messrs  Pole,  Thorn- 
ton, «Sc  Co.,  Messrs  Everet,  Walker,  6i; 
Co.,  Messrs  Sikes,  Snaith,  &  Co.,  have 
found  it  necessary  to  suspend  their  pay- 
ments. The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  raised  their  rate  of  interest  on 
bills  discounted  ixom  four  to  Jive  per  ccat. 
"  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  money,"  says 
a  Morning  Paper,  '*  is  not  to  be  parallel- 
ed within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
merchants  on  the  Exchange,  who  declare 
that  the  memorable  epochs  of  1797  and 
1815  bear  no  resemblance  to  this."  At 
Leeds,  Manchester,  York,  and  other 
towns  in  the  north,  several  stoppages, 
have  also  taken  place  ;  the  panic  is  gene» 
ral ;  and  the  embarrassment  is  so  much 
the  greater,  as  the  circulation  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  local  notes,  which  nobody 
will  take.  In  the  Stock  Exchange,  Lon- 
don, so  great  has  been  the  pressure,  that 
the  difference  in  price  between  money 
stock,  and  stock  for  account,  was  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  month ;  in  other 
words,  parties  were  paying  at  the  rate  of 
60  per  cent  per  annum  for  money  !  A 
meeting  of  merchants  and  bankers  was 
held  at  the  Mansion- House,  at  which  re- 
solutions were  passed  with  a  view  to  calm 
the  agitation  in  the  money-market.  A 
correspondent  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
papers  writes  that  the  effect  produced  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Several  of  the  bank- 
ing-houses which  have  stopped  possess 
such  an  amount  of  property,  that  their 
failure  is  attributed  entirely  to  thp  sud- 
denness of  the  run  upon  thcni,  and  little 
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doubt  is  entertained  that  they  will  resume 
payment  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Among 
the  trading  classes  there  have  been  some 
failures,  but  not  nearly  to  such  an  extent 
as  among  the  bankers. 

In  our  own  city  it  is  consolatory  to  re- 
flect that  not  the  smallest  alarm  exists. 
It  it  true,  however,  that  the  banks  have 
in  some  degree  restricted  their  discounts  : 
but  this  may  be  considered  purely  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  suggested  by  the 
convulsed  state  of  the  money-market  in 
London.  In  part,  also,  it  may  perhaps 
have  arisen  from  the  anxiety  of  the  banks 
to  take  advantage  of  the  depressed  state 
of  the  funds,  by  making  purchases.  The 
Fife  Bank,  it  appears,  as  to  which  there 
has  been  some  talk,  has  merely  been  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  winding  up  its  af- 
fairs, and  is  perfectly  competent  to  meet 
all  demands  upon  it. 

AdulUration  of  Confections. — Every 
species  of  confection  sold  is  more  or  less 
adulterated,  and  often  with  very  perni- 
cious ingredients.  The  common  carro* 
ways  are  adulterated  with  the  cheapest 
American  flour  that  can  be  bought,  and 
this  varies  from  25  to  100  per  cent,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  country  they 
are  intended  to  be  sent  to.  Common 
peppermint  lozenges  are  adulterated  with 
flour,  plaster  of  i*aris,  Derbyshire  spar, 
starch,  arrow-root,  &c.  &c.  instead  of  be- 
ing made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  of  pure 
sugar  and  gum.  The  best  way  to  test 
confections  is  to  put  a  portion  of  them 
into  a  quantity  of  warm  water,  and  allow 
it  to  stand  till  cold  ;  the  confections  will 
then  be  dissolved,  and  the  adulterated 
composition  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  tried. 
•^Glasgow  Mechanics*  Mag, 

A  few  days  ago,  the  workmen  employ- 
ed at  Colonel  Cunningham's  house,  Kew. 
ton,  about  two  miles  west  from  Perth, 
turned  up,  in  digging,  several  skeletons. 
One  of  them  was  deposited  in  what  seem- 
ed to  have  been  a  rude  stone  coffin,  with- 
in which  was  found  a  coin,  very  much 
decayed,  of  Tiberius  the  Roman  Emperor. 

A  Dr  Sieber,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Literary  Gazette,  describes  an  en- 
graved stone  or  glass  paste  of  small  size 
found  in  Trinidad,  from  which,  and  from 
some  earthen  urns  containing  bones,  and 
adorned  with  rude  sculpture,  he  concludes 
that  an  ancient  Greek  colony  had  been 
established  in  that  island.  From  this  he 
infers  that  America  was  obscurely  known 
to  the  Greeks,  and  was  their  Atlantis.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  basis  is  far  too 
small  to  support  the  superstructure.  The 
engraved  gem,  which  is  only  four-fifths 
of  an  inch  in  length,  might  go  there  in  a 
broach  or  other  trinket,  or  in  the  desk  of 


some  virtuoso  settler  from  modern  Eu- 
rope. The  urns  are  not  of  a  description 
to  prove  that  they  might  not  be  the  work 
of  Indian  artists. 

Steam  Voyage  to  India^-^Vsie  find, 
from  a  letter  of  Captain  Johnston's,  that 
his  voyage  from  Falmouth  to  the  Cape 
occupied  57  days.  He  used  the  steam 
35  days,  stopped  at  St.  Thomas's  3  days, 
and  worked  by  sails  19  days.  Instead  of 
standing  to  the  westward  within  the 
Tropics  as  the  sailing  vessels  do,  he  kept 
pretty  near  the  African  coast,  following 
its  great  bend  to  the  eastu  ard.  St.  Tho- 
mas's, at  which  he  stopped,  is  under  the 
equator,  and  within  100  miles  of  the 
Continent  The  engine  consumes  about 
8  chaldrons  of  coals  per  day.  The  coals 
taken  with  him  from  England  served  the 
whole  voyage,  but  he  reckons  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  economis- 
ing them,  he  lost  20  days,  and  he  invites 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  to  send  50  chal- 
drons to  Madeira,  and  50  to  St.  Helena. 
As  he  had  still  two  days*  coals  when  he 
reached  the  Cape,  and  steamed  35  ,days, 
the  fact  that  a  steam-ship  sailing  at  8 
miles  an  hour  in  calm  weather,  can  be  so 
constructed  as  to  afford  stowage  for  37 
days'  fuel,  is  of  some  importance.  The 
greatest  distance  made  in  a  day  by  the 
sails  was  190  miles;  by  steam,  169,  or 
7  miles  per  hour.  The  distance,  reck- 
oning from  Falmouth,  and  following  the 
line  of  the  African  coast,  being  7500 
miles,  the  vessel  must  have  made  131 
miles  a-day  on  an  average.  But  500 
miles  would  have' been  saved  by  striking 
right  across  from  Cape  Roxo  to  the  Cape, 
The  voyage  from  the  Cape  to  Calcutta  is 
6800  miles,  and,  at  the  same  rate  of  sail- 
ing, should  be  accomplished  in  52  days. 
Hence,  as  Captain  Johnston  was  to  leave 
the  Cape  on  the  18th  of  October,  he 
should  have  reached  Calcutta  on  the  9th 
of  December,  and,  including  the  five  days 
spent  at  the  Cape,  the  whole  voyage 
would  have  occupied  114  days.  But  by 
placing  depots  of  fuel  at  Madeira,  St. 
Helena,  the  Cape,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
Columbo  in  Ceylon,  which  divide  the 
distance  very  commodiously,  the  steam- 
power  might  be  kept  going  without  in- 
termission, and  the  time  probably  re- 
duced to  Si  days,  or  12  weeks.  This  is 
about  two-thirds  of  the  time  taken  by 
pciiling  vessels  ;  for  the  usual  length  of  a 
voyage  between  England  and  Calcutta  i&, 
we  believe,  about  17  or  18  weeks.  But 
were  the  isthmus  of  Suez  cut,  the  distance 
from  England  to  Calcutta  would  be  re- 
duced to  8,600  miles  ;  and  as  the  inter- 
mediate stages  would  be  much  shorter, 
a  higher  steam-power  might  be  employ- 
ed, and  the  voyage  might  undoubtedly 
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be  shortened  to  36  or  40  days.  To  Bom- 
bay the  distance  would  be  only  7100 
miles,  and  the  voyage  would  not  occupy 
more  than  30  or  33  days.  Upon  the 
whole,  though  we  do  not  think  much  is 
to  be  gained  by  employing  steam- vessels, 
while  the  present  route  to  India  is  fol- 
lowed, it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  vo}'- 
age  of  the  Enterprise  has  enlarged  our 
ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  steam-naviga- 
tion. We  have  sanguine  expectations  of 
seeing,  by-and-by,  a  regular  intercourse 
established  by  these  vessels  between  Bri- 
tain and  all  the  maritime  countries  not 
very  remote,  namely,  Russia,  Sweden, 
Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  the  United  States, 
the  West  Indies,  Colombia,  and  Brazil. 
The  following  is  Captain  Johnston's  ac- 
count of  the  Enterprisers  rate  of  sailing. 
"  The  speed  of  the  vessel,  unaided  by 
sails,  is  about  eight  and  a  half  to  nine 
knots  in  calm  and  smooth  water ;  with 
a  moderate  breeze  against  her,  seven 
knots ;  against  a  strong  gale  and  oppos- 
ing high  sea,  four  Icnots  per  hour  ;  in 
sailing  by  the  wind  without  steam,  and  a 
smart  breeze,  six  knots  ;  with  a  top-gal- 
lant  breeze,  seven  ;  with  a  wind  free, 
eight  to  nine.  We  have  never  had  a 
fresh  gale  in  our  favour  ;  she  would  with 
it  certainly  go  eleven  knots." 

Final  Decision  of  the  Fife  Cause, — Our 
readers  will  recollect,  that  in  this  cause, 
upon  the  9th  of  March  last,  a  verdict  was 
returned  in  the  Jury  Court,  finding  that 
the  instruments  of  trust,  disposition,  and 
deed  of  entail,  of  date  the  8th  of  October 
1808,  were  not  the  deeds  of  the  late  Lord 
Fife.  This  verdict  proceeded  upon  the 
charge  given  from  the  Bench,  that  if  it 
was  satisfactorily  proved  that  one  of  the 
instrumentary  witnesses  did  neither  see 
the  grantee  sign,  nor  hear  him  acknow- 
ledge his  subscriptions,  these  instruments 
were  not  the  deeds  of  Lord  Fife.  To  this 
cTiarge  in  law,  the  defenders  excepted, 
and  a  hearing  in  presence  was  ordered  by 
the  Judges  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session. 

The  question  of  law  having  been  ably 
argued  on  both  sides  of  the  bar,  the 
Judges  gave  their  opinions  upon  Thurs- 
day the  22d.  It  was  held  unanimously, 
that  it  is  well  settled  in  our  law,  and  sup- 
ported by  our  best  authorities,  as  well  as 
by  a  long  series  of  consistent  decisions, 
that  a  deed  is  null,  if  the  witnesses,  or 
one  of  them,  neither  see  the  grantee  sign, 
rror  hear  him  acknowledge  his  subscrip- 
tion. And  that,  of  consequence,  it  was 
a  Tight  direction  to  the  jury,  that  if  they 
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were  satisfied  the  late  Earl  of  Fife  did  not 
acknowledge  his  subscription  to  George 
Wilson,  one  of  the  instrumentary  witness- 
es,— it  being  admitted  that  he  did  not  see 
the  Earl  sign,  they  must  find  that  these 
were  not  the  deeds  of  the  late  Earl  of  Fife. 

The  defenders  also  excepted  to  another 
point  of  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner's 
charge,  where  he  told  the  jury  that  it  was 
his  opinion  the  acknowledgment  must 
be  clear  and  explicit,  and  that  he  had  not 
found  any  case  to  which  a  virtual  acknow- 
ledgment or  equipollent  had  been  sus- 
tained." The  Judges  were  also  unani- 
mous in  refusing  this  Bill ;  upon  a  fair 
consideration  of  the  whole  charge,  it  must 
be  considered  correct.  Any  opinion  in 
regard  to  virtual  acknowledgment  was 
merely  obiter  dictum,  and  not  intended  as 
a  direction  to  the  jury.  The  fact  of  ac- 
knowledgment had  been  left  open  for 
their  consideration  in  the  concluding  part 
of  the  passage  objected  to,  where  it  is 
said  "  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry 
the  doctrine  so  far  in  this  case,  as.  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  the  two  witnesses, 
if  they,  the  jury,  believed  either  of  them, 
it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  ac- 
knowledgment either  express  or  virtual." 

Both  Bills  of  exceptions  were  accord^ 
ingly  refused,  and  the  Earl  of  Fife  found 
entitled  to  the  expenses  of  this  discussion. 
The  verdict  of  the  jury  is  therefore  final, 
that  the  deed  of  entail  of  October  1808, 
and  the  trust-deed  hy  which  the  noble 
Earl  has  been  hitlierto  excluded  from  a 
large  portion  of  his  Estates,  are  not  the 
deeds  of  the  late  Earl  of  Fife. 

West  Lothian  Coal  Field. — We  are 
happy  to  find  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
is  likely  to  have  great  additional  field  of 
coal  brought  into  action,  by  means  of  the 
Union  Canal,  and  the  projected  *Weet 
Lothian  rail-way.  The  Benhar  coal-field, 
which  lies  in  the  Whitburn  district,  ai>d 
is  so  well  known  in  the  market  for  iti 
superior  quality,  will  be  thus  brought 
into  the  Edinburgh  market  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  besides  which,  we  are  happy  to 
find  that  Mr  Wm.  Hair,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  experienced  borers  in  Scotland, 
is  boring  in  that  district,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr  Bald,  and  has  already  found 
an  excellent  coal,  where  it  was  thought 
no  coal  existed,  and  there  is  every  reason- 
able hope  that  additional  seams  will  yet 
be  found.  Mr  Hair  is  one  of  the  very  few 
master-borers  in  Scotland  who  has  a  com- 
plete set  of  boring  apparatus  of  his  own, 
and  whose  accuracy  and  judgment  have 
been  proved  and  may  be  relied  on. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov.  14.  The  Relief  Congregation  in  Cupar 
Angus,  gave  an  unanimous  call  to  Mr  David  Res- 
ton,  to  oe  Assistant  and  Successor  to  the  Rev. 
William  Dunn. 

Dec.  4.  The  King  has  presented  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Findlay  to  the  C  hurch  and  Parish  of  King  Ed- 
ward. 

—  The  King  has  also  presented  th6  Rev.  Alex- 
der  M'lver  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Sleate. 

—  The  King  has  also  presented  Mr  John  Spence 
to  be  Assistant  and  Successor  to  his  father,  the 
Rev.  David  Spence,  Minister  of  Kinnaird. 

10.  The  Rev.  John  Mitchell,  M.D.  admitted  to 
the  chair  of  Systematic  Theology  in  St.  Mary's 
College,  St.  Andrew's. 

15.  The  Rev.  Mr  Menzies,  of  St.  Andrew's, 
chosen  Minister  of  the  East  Parish  Church, 
Greenock. 

—  The  Rev.  Archibald  Nisbet  unanimously 
fleeted  Assistant  and  Successor  to  the  Rev.  John 
M'Leod,  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  Cannon -Street, 
Glasiiow. 

21.  The  King  has  presented  the  Rev.  Charles 
Downie  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of  Contine. 

26'.  The  Relief  Congregation  of  Bathgate  gave 
a  harmonious  call  to  Mr  George  Todd,  Preacher. 

II.  MILITARY. 

Brevet      Capt.  Hon.  F.  C.  Stanhope,  78  F.  Maj. 

in  the  Army  27  March  182.5 

 Rains,  51  F.  do.  17  Nov. 

2  Life  G.  Capt  Barton,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Vyse, 
prom.  19  Oct. 

Lieut.  M'Douall,  Capt.  do. 
Comet  and  Sub-Lieut.  Sir  W.  Scott, 
Bt.  Lieut.  do. 
H.  L.  Bulwer,  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut. 

do. 

1  Dr.  Gds.  Capt  Wallace,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Elton,  prom.  5  Nov. 

Lieut.  Reed,  Capt.  do, 
4  Lieut.  Stamer,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Whichcote,  prom.  29  Oct. 

Lieut.  Story,  from  96  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Shore,  prom.  20  do. 
7  Comet  Daniel,  Lieut,  by  purch.  and 

Adj.  vice  Doyne,  prom.  19  Nov. 
—         Buller,  do.  vice  Pennefather, 

prom.  20  do. 

Surg.  Blake,  from  5  F.  Surg,  vice  Rose, 

ret.  15  Oct. 

Lieut.  Hunter,  from  h.  p.  Paymast. 

vice  Lawrence,  h.  p.  Ensign    3  Nov. 

1  Dr.      Surg.  Jameson,  from  75  F.  Surg,  vice 

Young,  cancelled  22  Sept. 

2  Maj.  Grev,  Lieut.  Col.  by  purch.  vice 

Hankiri,  ret.  25  Oct. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Lord  W.  M.  Hill, 

Maj.  do. 
Lieut.  Fawcett,  Capt.  do. 
Cornet  Hull,  Lieut.  do. 

3  Lieut.  Slade,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Webb,  prom.  22  do. 

Cornet  Phillips,  Lieut.  do. 
C,  W.  M.  Balders,  Cornet        10  Nov. 
6  Lieut.  GiUiess,  from  94  F.  Lieut  by 

purch,  vice  M'Queen,  prom.    27  Oct 
Cornet  Sheppard,  from  Cape  Corps 
Cav.  Lieut,  by  purch.  r  ice  Down, 
prom.  10  Mardi 

9  F.  Willis,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Rum- 

ley,  prom.  3  da 

11  Cornet  Laurie,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Bishop,  prom.  13  Oct 

T.  H.  Pearson,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice 
Astley,  ret.  14  March 

C,  A.  Lewis,  do.  do.  13  Oct 

15  Cornet  Cunninghame,  Lieut,  vice  M'- 

Kenzie,  dead  5  June  1824. 

Serj.  Maj.  Mac  Mahon,  Riding  Master 
to  the  Cavalry  Depot  at  Maidstone, 
Comet  10  Nov.  1825. 

"if'  Lieut.  C\ireton,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Ellis,  prom.  12  do. 


1  F.  Gds.  Brevet  Col.  Lord  Saltoun,  Maj.  by 

purch.  vice  Jones,  ret.  17  Nov.  1825 
Lieut  and  Capt.  Clarke,  Capt  and 

Lieut.  Col.  do. 
Ensign  and  Lieut.  Johnstone,  Lieut. 

and  Capt.  do. 
Ensign  Jodrell,  fifom  62  F.  Ensign  affd 

Lieut  do. 
Capt.  Vernon,  Adj.  vice  Clarke  do. 

I  F.         Capt.  Macdougall,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 

Capt.  8  April 

Lieut.  Sargent,  from- 1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

do^ 

Ensign  Macpherson,  do.  by  purch.  vice 
Dixon,  prom.  5  Nov. 

H.  M.  Dalrymple,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Kerr,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Matthias,  prora.  19  do- 

C.  Ford,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  and  Adj.  Richardson,  Rank  of 
Lieut  3  do. 

4  Lieut  ftawstome,  from  I  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut.  8  April- 

5  Lieut.  Fleming,  from      do.  do.^ 
Assist  Surg.  Hamilton,  irom  39  F. 

Surg.  20  Oct, 

6  Lieut  Pilki«gtonr  frcm  3  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  vice  Bowlby,  90  F.  8  April 
Ensign  Eyre,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Lietrt. 

by  purch*  vice  Stuart,  prom.  5  Nov, 
W.  Curteis,  Ensign-  da, 

7  Ensign  Ogilvie,  from  28  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Lennox,  prom.    27  Oct^ 

8  Brevet  Maj.  Lyster,  from  3  Vet.  Bn^ 

Capt  8  Aprii^ 

J.  Howard,  Ensign  by  purch,  vice  De- 
shon,  33  F.  12  Nov.- 

9  Ensign  Browne,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Ea- 

sign  7  April 

10  Ensign  Thomas,  Lieut,  by  parch,  vice 

Dayrell,  prom,  N(sv. 
G.  Wright,  Ensign  <lo. 

II  Ensign  Maxwell,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  En- 

sign 7  AfxiV 

12  Ejisign  Russell,  from  do.  do.  do. 

14  Hosp.  Assist.  Giffney,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 

Evers,  86  F.  10  Nov. 

16  Lieut  M'Grath,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

8  April 

Ensign  Croker,  from  do.  Ensign  7  do. 
Hosp.  Assist  Tighe,  Assist.  Surg. 

20  Oct 

 Drysdale,  do.  vice  Alex- 
ander, res.  10  Nov. 

17  Ensign  Hon.  F.  Forbes,  from  81  F. 

Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Frazer,  prom. 

5  do. 

Ho^.  Assist  Frazer,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 
Martindale,  prom.  10  do. 

18  Ensign  Peel,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 

pherson, 91  F.  20  Oct 

Ensign  Dwyer,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Ensigii 
7  April 

Ensign  Forbes,  do.  by  purch.    20  Oct . 

19  Capt.  Dobbin,  Maj.  vice  Linn,  dead 

3  Nov. 

Lieut  Hamilton,  Capt.  do. 
Ensign  Robinson,  Lieut.  do. 
W.  Bernard,  Einsign  17  do. 

21  Lieut  Boyle,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Pay- 

mast,  vice  Creser,  h.  p.  do. 
Capt  Campbell,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Thomas,  prom.  27  do* 

Lieut  Peddie,  Capt  do. 
2d  Lieut  Beet,  1st  Lieut  do. 
Gent  Cadet,  A.  Webber,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  2d  Lieut  do. 

22  D.  R.  Smith,  Ensign  3  do. 

23  Capt  Harrison,  Maj.  by  purch.  ^ioe 

England,  prom.  29  Oct 

Lieut.  Waller,  Capt  do. 
2d  Lieut  Beauclerk,  Lieut  do. 
H.  R.  H.  C.  Elves,  2d  Lieut  do. 

24  Ensign  Robinson,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Darroch,  prom.  19  Nov. 

A.  G.  Blackford,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Sturgeon,  prom.  12  do. 
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Hon.  C.  Preston,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Robinson  10  Nov.  1825 

fensign  Brehant,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
M'Niven,  2<)  V.  29  Oct. 

J.  Guthrie,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Freame,  from  3  Vet.  Bn,  En- 
sign 7  April 

Ensign  Greencj  from  33  F.  Ensign  vice 
Ogilvie,  prom.  27  Oct. 

Uosp.  Assist.  O'Brien,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 
Portelli,  cancelled  do. 

Lieut.  M'Niven,  from  2G  F.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Chambers,  prom.  29  do. 

Lieut  Deedes,  do.  by  purch.  vice  M'Ni- 
ven, 80  F.  19  Nov. 

Lieut  Wright,  Ensign  vice  Battley, 
dead  17  do. 

J.  J.  Burgoyne,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Markham,  prom.  2G  Oct 

Lieut  O'Neill,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 
vice  Barrs,  prom.  9  April 

Lieut.  Fiske,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Greene,  28  F.  27  Oct 

Lieut.  VVhannell,  Capt.  vice  Suther- 
land, dead  3  Nov. 

Lieut  Robertson,  from  Ceylon  Reg. 
Lieut.  17  do. 

Ensign  Houstoun,  Lieut  by  ;purch. 
vice  Sweeny,  prom.  19  do. 

T.  Christmar,,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Cumberland,  96  F.  20  do. 

R.  Burke,  Enstgn  by  purch.  vice  Rals- 
ton, 66  F.  29  Oct. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Mair,  Assist  Surg,  vice 
Hamilton,  5  F.  10  Nov. 

Lieut  Webb,  from  h.  p.  86  F.  Lieut 
vice  Spencer,  18  F.  20  Oct 

Hosp.  Assist  Dartnell,  Assist.  Surg, 
vice  Mostyn,  81  F.  do. 

Ensign  Childers,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Gossip,  prom.  12  Nov. 

Ensign  Magra,  from  77  F.  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Macdonald,  Lieut  by  purch. 
vice  Hogarth,  jjrom.  26  do. 

A.  CaYnphell,  Ensign  do. 

W.  A.  Ward,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Upton,  prom.  29  Oct. 

Lieut  Estcourt,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Hopkins,  prom.  5  Nov. 

Ensign  Sir  R.  Fletcher,  Bt  Lieut,  do. 

W.  Bell,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  O'Meara,  from  h.  p.  Afr.  Corps, 
Paymast.  vice  Webb,  h.  p.    20  Oct 

Hosp.  Assist.  Tower,  Assist.  Surg.  \  ice 
Campbell,  cancelled  10  Nov. 

Lieut.  Weston,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Brooke,  ret  21  Oct 

Lieut  C.  F.  Sweeny,  from  3  Vet  Bn. 
Lieut  vice  Hay,  51  F.  9  April 

Hosp.  Assist.  Duncanson,  Assist  Surg. 

27  Oct 

 Ellison,  Assist.  Surg.  20  do. 

Capt.  Ross,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Keyt, 
prom.  5  Nov. 

Lieut.  Mathews,  Capt.  do. 
Ensign  Gordon,  Lieut  do. 
C.  A.  Arney,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut  Love,  Capt  vice  Hewctt,  dead 
13  Oct 

Lieut  Bentham.,  Adj.  do. 
Lieut  Smart  from  25  F.  Lieut  vice 

Love,  prom.  3  Nov. 

Lieut.  Carpenter,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

O'Grady,  prom.  29  Oct. 

Ensign  Philipps,  tieut  by  purch. 

17  Nov. 

J.  St  Clair  Doyle,  Ensign  do. 
Hosp.  Assist.  Connell,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 

Maclean,  prom.  1 0  do. 

■  ■      '  Morgan,  do.         27  Oct. 

Ensign  Cumberland,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Mackay,  ret.  13  do. 

G.  Bowles,  Ensign  do. 
Capt.  Welraan,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Capt. 

8  April 

Ensign  Mann,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Stevenson,  prom.  17  Nov. 

Brevet  Maj.  Hamilton,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 
Capt  9  April 

Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Galiffe,  Lieut.  Col. 

18  June 

Brevet  Maj.  Im  Thum,  Maj.  do. 


60  F.  Lieut  Heslop,  Capt  18  June  1825 
62  Lieut  Hemsworth,  from  2  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  7  April ' 

Ensign  Thompson,  from  h.  p.  Ensign,  i 
vice  Dely,  1  W.  L  R.  20  Oct. 

F.  Lecky,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Jod- 
rdl,  Gren.  Gds.  17  Nov. 

64  Capt.  Andrew  Dillon,  from  2  Vet  Bn. 

Capt.  8  April 

Hosp.  Assist.  Thompson,  Assist.  Surg. 

27  Oct 

Ensign  Draper,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Brown,  prom.  19  Nov. 

C.  S.  Barker,  Ensign  do. 

65  Lieut.  Hunt,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Wood,  prom.  29  Oct 

66  Lieut.  Kirwan,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Dunbar,  37  F.  do. 
Ensign  Halston,  from  37  F.  Lieut,  do. 
70  P.  W.  Braham,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Howard,  Coldst.  Gds.  22  do. 

Ensign  Reed,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

I>amg,  prom.  19  Nov. 

Gent.  Cadet  C.  Trollope,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ensign  do. 

72  D.  T.  Barton,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  29  Oct. 

Surg.  Clarke,  from  Cape  Corps,  Surg, 
vice  White,  h.  p.  20  do. 

Capt.  Hall,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Middle- 
ton,  prom.  19  Nor. 

73  Ensign  Widdrington,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Wigley,  prom.  26  do. 

74  Ensign  Keames,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  En- 

sign 7  April 

75  Assist.  Snrg.  Grahame,  from  31  F. 

Surg,  vice  James,  1  Dr.        22  Sept 
77  Ensign  Porter,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  I.ieut. 

vice  Marshall,  dead  20  Oct. 

Hosp.  Assist  Munro,  Assist  Surg,  do^ 
Lieut  Corfieid,  Capt.  vice  Jeflery,  dead 
9  Nov. 

Lieut.  Buchan,  from  91  F.  Capt.  vice 
Pigott,  dead  10  do. 

C.  F.  B.  Jones,  Ensign  by  purch,  vice 
Magra,  41  F.  12  do.  , 

Ensign  Dillon,  from  93  F.  Lieut  vice 
Cafield  17  do. 

80  Capt  M'Niven,  from  29  F.  Capt.  vice  < 

Butler,  prom.  19  do. 

81  Assist  Surg.  Mostyn,  from  41  F.  Surg.  , 

vice  Cogan,  h.  p.  20  Oct 

H.  S.  Jones,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Hope,  prom.  27  do. 

83  Capt.  Burgess,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  April 

84  C.  Adair,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Forbes, 

17  F.  5  Nov. 

86  Assist  Surg.  Evers,  from  14  F.  Assist. 

Surg,  vice  Ewmg,  cancelled     10  do. 

87  Ensign  Smith,  Lieut,  vice  Irvine,  dead 

do. 

C.  F.  Parkinson,  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Doyle,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Ship,  ret.  3  do. 

R.  Dudley,  Ensign  10  do. 

88  Lieut.  Woollard,  Adj.  vice  Soutar,  res. 

Adj.  onlv  20  Oct 

89  Lieut.  Butler,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

vice  Blayney,  Rifle  Brig.  9  April 
Lieut.  Stuart  Capt.  vice  Cannon,  killed 

in  action  8  March 

Lieut.  Aplin.  Capt.  vice  Rose,  do.  9  do. 
Ensign  Olpherts,  Lieut.  8  do. 

Ensign  Arrow,  Lieut.  9  do. 

E.  S.  Miles,  Ensign  10  Nov. 

G.  S.  Layard,  Ensign  11  do. 

90  Hosp.  Assist.  Huthwaite,  Assist  Surg. 

10  do. 

91  Capt  Rivers,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Capt 

8  April 

Lieut.  Macpherson,  from  18  F.  Capt. 
]jy  piu'ch.  vice  Richardson,  ret. 

20  Oct. 

Ensign  Foskey,  I^ieut.  vice  Robeson, 
dead  lOSqit 

D.  Cahill,  Ensign  10  Nov. 
Ensign  Williamson,  Lieut,  vice  Bu- 
chanan, 77  F.  17  do. 

M.  Kane,  Ensign  do. 
93  Ensiffn  Crowe,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

M'Nichol,  prom.  '  J 9  do. 

C.  Herbert,  Ensign  do. 


Re^'isitr.-^A£)pointmcTitSi  Pro/notionSj  S;c, 


93  F.       J.  H.  Smyth,  Ensign  vice  Dillon,  77  F. 

17  Nov.  18iJ5 

94  Hosp.  Assist.  Bulteel,  Assist.  Surg. 

i>7  Oct. 

95  Hosp.  Assist.  Ore,  do,  10  Nov. 

96  Ensign  Hope,  from  81  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Story,  6  Dr.  Grds.  27  Oct. 

98  Hosp.  Assist.  Smith,  Assist.  Surg.  do. 
Lieut.  Hunter,  from  h.p.  60  F.  Lieut. 

17  Nov. 

99  Brevet  Maj.  Johnston,  Maj.  by  purcli. 

vice  Dodgin,  ret.  do. 
Lieut.  Mair,  from  64  F.  Capt.  17  do. 
Rifle  Brig.  Lieut.  Woodford,  Capt.  by  pureh.  vice 

Perceval,  prom.  L^y  Oct. 

2d  Lieut.  Stewart,  1st  Lieut  do. 
J.  Ben  yon,  2d  Lieut.  do. 
2d  Lieut.  T.  S.  Beck  with,  1st  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Byrne,  prom.  10  Nov. 
T.  11.  MacKinnon,  2d  Lieut,  do. 
Lieut  Norcott,  Adj.  do. 

1  \V.  1.  R.  Ensign  Dely,  from  62  F.  Ensign  vice 

Porter,  77  F.  22  Oct 

Lieut  Kent,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Paymast. 
vice  Mackay,  h.  p.  3  Nov. 

2  S.  J.  Hill,  Ensign  vice  Watson,  dead 

10  do. 

Ceylon  R.  Lieut  Phelan,  from  h.  p.  44  F-  Lieut 
vice  Whitaker,  cancelled       20  Oct. 
Lieut  Keogh,  from  h.  p.  44  F.  Lieut 
3  Nov. 

Cape  Co.  Assist.  Surg.  Parrott,  from  Prov.  Bn. 

Surg,  vice  Clarke,  72  F.        20  Oct. 
Ensign  Brown,  from  74  F.  Cornet  by 
purch.  vice  Sheppard,  6  Dr.  10  Nov. 

Ordnance  Department. — Royal  Artillery. 

2d  Capt  Foster,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  vice  Bowl  by, 
h.  p.  15  Oct.  182J. 

2d  Lieut  Severne,  1st  Lieut  vice  Grant,  h.  p. 

21  do. 

T.Iaj.  Sinclair,  Lieut.  Col.  vice  Fanington,  ret 

0  Nov. 

Brevet  Maj.  Roberts,  Maj.  do. 
2d  Capt.  Hunt,  Capt  do. 
Brevec  Maj.  Paterson,  Maj.  vice-Unett,  ret  do. 
2d  Capt.  Cruttendcii,  Capt.  do. 
 Shcppani,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  do. 

Royal  Engineers, 

2d  Lieut.  Trevelyan,  Ist  L  eut.  vice  Eyre,  dead 

25  Sept  J  825 

Stuf. 

Maj.  Fitz  Roy,  h.  p.  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  with  rank  of  Lieut.  Col.  in  the 
Army,  vice  Blake,  res.  20  Oct  1825 

Brevet  Maj.  Eliot,  G8  F.  Major  of  Brigade,  Lower 
Canada,  vice  Shekleton,  dead  29  Sept 

Hospital  Staff. 

Surg.  W.  Barry,  Insp.  of  Hosp.  vice  Inglis,  dead 
10  Nov.  1825 

Surg.  D.  Barry,  from  h.  p.  Surg,  vice  Baillie, 
h.  J).  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Grant,  Assist.  Surg,  vice  Millar, 
prom.  20  Oct. 

—  Campbell,  do.  vice  Kennedy,  res. 

25  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  M 'Andrew,  from  h.  p.  84  F.  Assist. 

Surg,  vice  Hosp.  Assist.  Leslie,  res.  10  Nov. 
Garr.  Mate,  S.  Taylor,  Assist!  Surg,  vice  Brisbane, 

74  V.  da. 

C.  Bell,  Hosp.  Assist.  20  Oct 
A,  Gibson,  do.  do. 
J.  Ewing,  do.  do. 
W.  Lucas,  do.  o  Nov. 
A.  Callander,  do.  do. 

D.  Dumbreck,  do.  do. 
M.  Baillie,  do.  do. 
T.  Williams,  do.  do. 
J.  Macdonald,  do.  10  do. 
J.  Forrest,  do.  do. 
M.  Ryan,  do.  do. 
T.  Beavan,  do.  do. 
G.  J.  Hyde,  do.  do. 

Chaplains'*  Department. 

Rev.  J.. Hudson,  A.M.  Chaplain  to  the  Forces 

25  Nov*  1825. 


Unattached. 


To  be  Lieut.  Colonels  of  Infa?itry  hy  pur* 
chase. 

Major  England,  from  25  F.  29  Oct  1825 

Brevet  Lieut  Col.  Keyt,  from  51  F.  5  Nov. 

Major  Elton,  from  1  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

 Middlcton,  from  72  F.  19  do. 

Brevet  Lieut  Col.  Thomas,  from  21  F.      26  do. 

To  be  Majors  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 


Capt  Levinge,  from  52  F. 
-  Chambers,  from  29  F. 


14  July  1825 
29  Oct 

—  O'Grady,  from  55  F.  do. 

—  Whichcote,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  do. 
— - —  Wood,  from  65  F.  do. 

 Perceval,  from  Rifle  Brig.  do. 

•  Hopkins,  from  15  i*  .  5  Nov. 

 Butler,  from  80  F.  19  do. 

 Ellis,  from  16  Dr.  12  do. 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  by  purchase* 

Lieut  Small,  from  25  F. 

— :  Dixon,  from  1  F. 

 Frazer,  from  17  F. 

 Pennefather,  from  7  Dr.  Gds. 

"         Stuart,  from  6  F. 

 Brown,  from  64  F. 

 Wickham,  from  57  F. 

 Gossip,  from  41  F. 

 Stewart,  from  30  F. 

 Hogarth,  from  42  F. 

 Cliichester,  from  59  F. 

 ^Vigley,  from  75  F. 

 J)()yne,  from  7  Dr.  Gds. 

 Aiathias,  from  1  F. 

 Laing,  from  70  F. 

•  Eastwood,  from  44  F. 


—  M'Nicol,  from  95  F, 

—  Hon.  H.  M.  Upton,  from  1  Life  Gds. 
 Sweny,  from  54  F. 

—  Chambre,  from  7  F. 

—  Uarroch,  from  i^4  F. 

—  Timson,  from  51  F. 


29  Oct  1825 
5  Nov. 
ik>. 
do. 
do. 
19  do. 
12  do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
19  do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
tlo. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


To  be  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  by  pur* 
chase. 

Ensign  Hon.  G.  Upton,  from  43  F.  29  Oct  1825. 

En.'ign  Campbell,  ti-om  72  F.  do. 

Enbign  Sturgeon,  from  24  F.  22  Nov. 

Ensign  i\ewton,  from  8  F.  26  do. 

Cornet  Alexander,  from  15  Dr.  do. 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase. 

Gent.  Cadet  Wilkie,  from  R.  Mil.  Coll. 

29  Oct  1825 

G.  W.  Tireman  26  Nov. 

Exchanges. 

Bt  Lieut.  Col.  Hompesch,  from  25  F.  with  ^lajor 

Chambers,  h.  p. 
Major  Brownlow,  from  72  F.  with  Major  Maberly, 

h.  p. 

Capt  Locke,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  h.  p. 
 Langrishe,  from  1  F.  Gds.  rec  diff.  with 

Capt  Fitz  Roy,  h.  p. 
 Kort Wright,  from  Coldst  Gds.  with  Capt 

Lord  HoLhani,  h.  p. 
 Rentoul,  from  25  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Fen  wick,  h.  p. 
 Murray,  from  26  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Pratt,  h.p. 

 Peat,  from  92  F.  Avith  Capt  Pilkington, 

h.p.  59  F. 

 Coxen,  from  Rifle  Brig,  with  Capt  Fer- 
guson, h.  p. 

Lieut  Vclverton,  from  6  F.  rec.  diff.  \\\W\  Lieut 

Hon.  G.  A.  Brov/iie,  h.  p. 
 Ramsden,  from  7  F.  with  Lieut.  Hon. 

C.  Blayney,  Rifle  Brig. 
 Hohne,  from  6  F.  with  Lieut  Allan,  h.  ii. 

96  F.  ^ 
 Stott,  from  6  F.  with  Lieut  Dunn,  h.  p. 

25  F.  * 
 Radford>  from  15  F.  with  Lieut  Clinton, 

h.  p.  17  F. 
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QJan. 


Exchanges. 


Lieut.  Booth,  from  19  F.  with  Lieut  Fletcher, 
88  F. 

 Douglas,  from  19  F.  rec.  diff,  with  Lieut. 

Graves,  h.  p.  35  F. 
 Davies,  from  71  F.  with  Lieut.  Crips,  h.  p. 

18  F. 

 Bickerton,  from  94  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Gilliess,  h.  p. 
 Keogh,  from  94  F,  with  Lieut«  Coates, 

h.  p.  60  F. 

'  Manby,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  with  Lieut.  Mor- 
gan, h.  p.  57  F. 

Ensign  Clarke,  from  4  F.  with  Ensign  Clarke, 
98  F. 

Ensign  Martin,  from  4G  F.  with  Ensign  Legh, 
h.  p.  61  F. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 
Colonel  Jones,  Gren.  Gds. 

 Sir  J.  M.  Doyle,  K.C.B.  h.  p.  12  Gn.  Bn. 

  Thomas,  h.  p.  Waggon  Train 

Lieut.  Col.  Sir  T.  P.  Hankin,  '2  Dr. 
 Dodgin,  99  F. 

-!  Ryves,  h.  p.  Assist.  Quart.  Mast  Gen. 

 Farrington,  R.  Art. 

 —  Cassell,  late  of  Royal  Marines 

—————  Stewart,  h.  p.  4  F. 

 Tane,  late  of  Itoyal  Marines 

— —  Bland,  h.  p.  107  F. 

-  Coekburn,  laLe  of  4  Vet.  Bn. 


Major  O'Connell,  li.  p.  18  F. 

 Sir  T.  T.  F.  E.  Drake,  Bt.  h.  p.  52  F, 

 Ouseiey,  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 

 Unett  It.  Art. 

 Poppleton,  h.  p.  12  F. 

Capt  Brooke,  48  F. 

 Richardson,  91  F. 

 Im  Thurn,  h.  p.  35  F. 

— - —  Blair,  late  1  Black  Gn.  Comp, 

 Pigott,  h.  p.  Port.  Serv. 

 Haly,  h.  p.  66  F. 

 W  inser,  h.  p.  27  F. 

 Garden,  h.  p.  1  Dr. 

 Jackson,  h.  p.  7  Gn.  Bn, 

^  Le  Grand,  h.  p.  8  do. 

_  Marsden,  h.  p.  60  F, 

 Pollard,  h.  p.  59  F. 

 Girod,  h.  p.  101  F. 

 Clarke,  h.  p.  1  F. 

 Clarke,  h.  p.  15  F. 

_ —  Hamilton,  h.  p.  11  Gn.  Bn. 
— —  French,  h .  p.  Unatt 
— —  Dash  wood,  do, 

^  Hopson,  h.  p.  7  Gn.  Bn. 

— — .  Douglas,  h.  p.  Nov^  Scotia  Fencibles 

 Drew,  h.  p.  105  F. 

 Wood,  h.  p.  82  F. 

 Herbert,  li.  p.  25  F. 

Lieut  Mackey,  55  F. 

 Ship,  87  F. 

 Thornhill,  h,  7  Dr.  Gds, 

 Tyner,  h.  p.  104  F. 

— .  Disney,  h.  p.  2  Gn.  Bn. 

.  Green,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Gds, 

Ensign  Hickman,  h.  p.  65  F. 

 R«binson,  h.  p.  Cape  Reg, 

Assist.  Suig.  Alexander,  16  F. 

 Kennedy,  Med.  Staff 

Hospital  Assistant  R.  Leslie 

Appointments  Cancelled. 
Major  John  Hewett,  h.  p.  Unatt. 
Captain  Hamilton,  60  F. 
Lieut  W  hitaker,  Ceylon  R, 


Appointments  Cancelled, 

Lieut.  Hon.  C.  Berkeley,  h.  p.  Unatt 
Surgeon  Young,  1  Dr. 
Surgeon  Graham,  10  F. 
Assist.  Surg.  Foote,  12  F. 

 Ewing,  86  F. 

 Poitelli,  28  F. 

 .  Leslie,  60  F. 

 — — — —  Campbell,  45  F. 

 Howell,  Med.  Staff 

Hosp.  Assist  W.  H*  Crawford 

Deaths. 

Colonel  Erskine,  48  F.  Madras  7  June  1285  . 

Colonel  Kingscote,  h.  p.  56  F.  8  May 

Lieut,  Col.  Sir  T.  P.  Hankin,  2  Dr.  Norwich 

26  Oct 

Lieut  Col.  Hev  itt  h.  p.  Port.  Serv.        20  July 
Lieut  Col.  Browne,  87  F.  Fort  William,  Bengal 
Major  Johnstone,  49  F.  Chatham  24  Nov. 

Major  l^yne,  h.  p.  L'9  Dr.  16  July 

Major  alter  Scott,  h.  p.  26  F. 
Crti)t.  Pigott,  77  F.  Stony  Hill,  Jamaica 
Capt.  Lodders,  late  5  Line  Ger.  Leg.  Dorum,  Ha- 
nover 4  Oct 
Capt.  Gunn,  h.  p.  71  F.  1  June  1824 
Capt  Short,  h.  p.  Bradshaw's  Corps  17  June  182j 
Capt  Wallop,  h.  p.  7  (Jn.  Bn.  27  Jan.  1824 
Lieut  Buchanan,  58  F.  on  passage  from  ludia 

li  Dec. 

 Richard  Irvine,  87  F.  Fort  William,  Ben- 
gal 15  April  1825. 

 Robeson,  91  F.  Jamaica 

■          Stapleton,  African  Col.  Corps,  Gambia 

*  28  July 

 Ramsden,  h.  p.  18  F.  15  Aug. 

^.  Nash,  h.  p.  24  F.  26  May 

—  Aisop,  h.  p.  24  F.  12  April  1824  , 

 Woore,  h.  p.  68  F.  11  Nov.  182j 

 Loftus,  h.  p.  91  F.  London  29  Oct. 

 Crotty,  h.  p.  5  Ceylon  R.  5  Sept  , 

 Bickerton,  n.  p.  Unatt 

Cornet  Lloyd,  Royal  Horse  Gds.  Hyde  Park  Bar* 
racks  Nov* 

 (^reysley,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  6  Sept. 

 Lloyd,  Royal  Horse  Gds.  19  Nov. 

Ensign  Watson,  2  W.  L  R.  New  Providence 
Ensign  Hartley,  Afr,  Col.  Corps,  Siprra  Leone 

18  Aug. 

Ensign  Craig,  h.  p.  15  F,  10  Jan. 

Ensign  Anderson,  h.  p.  2  Gn.  Bn.  31  Dec.  1824 
Ensign  Bellamy,  h.  p.  Wall's  Corps  6  Oct  1825 
Adjutant  Lieut.  Deans,  92  F.  Uppark  Camp,  Ja- 
maica 8  Aug. 
Quart  Mast.  Hutchinson,  h.  p.  65  F. 

17  Oct  1824 

 Dickons,  h.  p.  87  F. 

 Boulogne,         .        27  Jan.  18^ 

Commissariat  Department. 

Dep.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Allsop,  London 

7  Nov.  1825. 

Medical  Departinent. 

Dj:  Hazleton,  h.  p.  Inspector  7  May 

Assist  Surg.  O'Reilly,  Staff*,  Hythe  Barracks  ' 

15  Nov. 

Assist  Surg.  Leich,  54  F.  on  board  the  Indiansi 
Hospital  Ship,  near  Camp  Kraykangdong 

12  March 

Hosp.  Assist.  Williamson,  Isle  de  Soss,  Africa 

23  July 

Hosp.  Assist.  Patterson^  Isle  de  Soss^  Africa 

22  Aug, 


1^'2^"-J  RcgUlcr.—MarkeLs.  \<2Y 

COUN  MARKETS. 


Edlnhurgh, 


1825-6. 

Bis. 

Wheat.          |j  j 

  1         1 '  Barley .  1  Oats. 

Prices.  Av.pr.;(          ,  | 

Pease. 

Quar. 
Loaf. 

Potat. ! 
p.peck| 

1825-6. 

Oat 
Bis. 

meal. 
Peck. 

Bis. 

P.  Meal 
Peck. 

Dec.  21 

28 

Jan.  4 

11 

845 
815 
684 
688 

s.  (1.  s.d.  s.  d.  Is.  d.  s.d.j  s.d.  s.  (1. 

27  6  53  6  52    2;. 27  0  32  6|l70  22  0 
25  0  52  6  50  12'  26  0  51  0  1 6  0  27  0 

27  6  55  01  50  10,270510  170206 

28  6  54  6  51    4:  27  0  31  o!l7  0  21  6 

II  1 

fi.  d.  s.  d. 

170  22  0 
19  0  22  6 
170  21  0 
16  0  22  6 

s.  d. 

0  10 
0  10 
0  9 
0  9 

s.  d.  ! 

1   0  1 
1  0 
1  0 
1  0 

Dec.  20 
■27 

Jan.  5 
10 

517 
297 
509 

s.  d. 
1  5 
1  4 
1  4 

52 
40 
40 

s.  d. 

1  2 
1  2 
1  2 

Glasgow, 


1825-6. 

Wheat,  240  lbs. 

Oats,  264  lbs. 

Barley,  320  lbs. 

Bns.  dfe  Pse. 

Oatmeal 

Flour, 
280  lbs. 

Dantzic. 

For.  red. 

British. 

Irish. 

s.  d.  s.d. 

19  6  21  6 
19  0  21  0 
18  6  20  0 
18  6  20  0 

Scottish. 

Irish.  Scots. 

Stirl.Meas. 

140  lbs. 

Nov.  21 

28 

Jan.  4 
11 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

52  0  54  6 
510  54  0 
50  0  54  0 
500  34  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

27  6  52  0 

27  0  50  0 

28  0  54  0 
28  0  54  0 

s. d.s.  d, 

54  0  35  6 
32  0  34  0 
52  0  54  0 
52  0  54  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

24  6  26  0 

25  0  25  0 
25,0  25  0  , 
25  0  25  0  j 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

17  6  20  0 
17  6  20  0 
176  20  0 
17  6  20  0 

s.  s. 

55  54 
53  54 

52  55 

Haddiiif^ton, 


1825-6. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

1825-6. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls, 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.  Peck 

Dec.  25 

30 

Jan.  6 

15 

767 
561 
780 
984 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

25  0  51  6 
27  0  51  6 
27  0  52  6 
25  0  55  0 

s.  d. 

29  6 
29  7 

50  11 

51  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

'24  0  500 
24  0  29  0 
240  50  0 
26  0  51  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

16  0  210 
160  21  0 
160  21  0 
16  0  21  0 

s.   s.  d. 

19  21  0 
18  22  0 
17  21  0 
17  20  6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

19  0  22  0 
18  0  24  0 
17  0  210 
170  206 

Dec.  19 

26 

Jan.  2 

9 

s.  d.    s.  d. 

17  6     18  5 
17  0     18  0 
17  0     17  6 
17  5     18  0 

.  s.  d. 
1  2i 
1  3 

1  2 
1  5 

Dalkeith, 


London* 


1825-6. 

Wheat, 
per.  qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

,  Oats, 

Beans. 

Pease.  j 

Flour,  280  lb.| 

Quar. 

Fd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiliiig. 

Grey,  j 

Fine.  1  2d. 

Loaf. 

Dec.  19 

26 

Jan.  2 

9 

s.  s. 

4fJ  68 
44  66 
44  68 
46  70 

s.  s. 

54  40 
56  40 
34  40 
54  40 

s.  s. 

26  42 
26  42 
26  42 
26  45 

s.  s. 

25  51 
25  51 
25  29 
23  29 

s.  s. 

26  54 
26  54 
24  52 
24  55 

s.  s. 

42  52 
41  58 

40  50 

41  51 

s.  s. 

38  44 
57  42 
56  45 
56  45 

s.  s. 

48  55 
48  54 
46  52 
48  54 

s.  s.! 

47  48' 
46   47 1 
45  46 
45  46 1 

s.    s.  s.  s. 

55   60145  54 
55  60  45  54 
55   60  45  54 
55   60145  54 
1 

d. 

10 
10 
10 
10 

Liverpool* 


1825-6. 

Wheat. 
70  lb. 

Oats. 
45  lb. 

Barley. 
60  lb. 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

Pease, 
per  qr. 

Flour.  j 

Oatm.  240  lb. 

Eng. 
240  ib. 

Irish  i''^"ier. 
irisn.  pg  jjjj 

Engl. 

Scots. 

Dec.  20 

27 

Jan.  5 

10 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  9  10  5 
5  9  10  0 
5  9    9  9 

5  9    9  9 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  5  5  8 
3  4  5  8 
3  3    5  6 

3  3    5  6^ 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  8  6  6 
4  8  6  6 
4  8  6  6 
4  8  6  6 

s.  s. 

58  44 

57  40 

58  42 
58  42 

s.  s. 

46  50 
44  46 

44  50 

45  50 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

50  55 
50  55 
50  52 
50  52 

s.    s.  1  S.    S.  ' s.  s. 

48  52  25   26! '28  55 
50   52.—   —  j  50  54 
47   50  —  —  50  54 
47  52,—  —  j,50  54 
i: 

s.  s. 

27  50 
19  55 
29  55 
29  55 

England  <^  Wales, 


1825. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Dec.  10 

64  6 

45  11 

41  7 

27  1 

46  1 

47  10 

17 

65  4 

46  5 

41  4 

26  5 

45  6 

49  5 

24 

62  9 

42  4 

59  10 

25  8 

44  6 

47  8 

5 1 

61  5 

42  9 

5S  0 

25  1 

45  6 

49  7 

Nov.  12 — Quarterly  Average  which  governs  Imporiatlon, 

Wheat,  ()4s.  id — Barley,  \U.  2d — Oats,  26s.  8d — Rycjjils.  Id  Beans,  15s.  Od. 

—Pease,  48s.  lOd. 
TOL.  xvili.  Q 


V22 


Hi  !>  liter* — JIelcoruIi};i  ifal  TtiLie. 


METEOUOLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinhurgh^  in  the  Ohservaiory^  Caltonhill. 
N.B — .I'hcObscrvaf  ions  arc  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  ntU  r- 
noon.— Tlic  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  l{cgit,ttr 
Thermometer.  * 


Dec.  1 1 


H 

15-f 


Ther. 

Baro. 

29.270 

A.  50 

28.!)yy 

M.'i4 

.6b  4 

A.3i 

.bX'] 

M.26 

.82o 

A.31 

.830 

M.28 

.933 

A.  ,36 

29.214 

IVI.26 

.304 

A.  3'i 

.304 

M.33 

28.999 

A.  39 

.999 

.999 

A.  41 

.999 

M.59 

29.162 

A.  42 

.206 

M.37 

.310 

A.  40 

.510 

M.3Gi 
A.  42* 

.468 

.4:)2 

M.38 

.356 

A.  43 

.640 

.404 

A.  42 

.363 

.171 

A.  41 

28.999 

M.ol 
A.  33 

.760 

.562 

M.2f) 

.861 

A.  41 

.999 

M.34 

.920 

A.  41 

29.214 

Wind. '   V\  eather. 


Average  of  rain,  1.S38.* 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

From  the  middle  of  December  till  the  25lh  of  that  month,  dark  and  moi  d  weather 
prevailed.  On  Christmas  day  a  frost  set  in,  which  continued  till  the  end  of  that 
month,  accompanied  with  a  thin  sprinkling -ef  snow.  Cold  sleet  ushered  in  the  new 
year,  and  showers  were  frequent  till  the  6th  ;  from  that  period  frost  has  been  severe 
on  swampy  soils,  the  mercury  often  falling,  in  course  of  the  night,  15*^  or  20°  Eahrein- 
heit ;  and  a  thin  sprinkling  of  snow  covers  all  the  high  grounds. 

The  navigation  of  the  rivers  is  completely  obstructed,  consequently  shipping  grain 
from  inland  districts  meets  with  a  temporary  obstruction.  Threshing  out  grain,  or 
driving  out  dung,  are  the  only  farming  operations  now  going  forward. 

From  experiencing  two  mild  winters  in  succession,  few  turnips  have  this  year  been 
stored  for  the  feeding-byre ;  the  bulbs  being  generally  so  small,  and  for  the  most 
part  frosted  to  the  centre,  they  consequently  must  be  less  nutritive.  Little  at  present 
can  be  said  of  the  appearance  of  wheat,  the  soil  in  general  being  comparatively  dry. 
The  plants,  in  the  meantime,  will  not  likely  suffer  severely.  The  danger  will  be 
greater  if  the  frost  continues  when  the  day  lengthens,  and  when  the  sun's  influence 
will  produce  a  partial  thaw  on  the  surface  throughout  the  day. 

In  the  corn-markets  we  can  record  nothing  but  dull  sales  since  our  last ;  yesterday 
a  slight  advance  was  obtained  in  most  qf  the  market-tdwns. 

The  new  Weights  and  Measures  cannot  he  yet  uniformly  acted  on,  as  in  some 
towns  the  Imperial  Standard  has  not  arrived  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  our  agricul- 
tural brethren  in  the  south  fret  themselves  about  the  adopti(ui  of  what,  on  the  slightest 
consideration,  must  appear  in  the  shape  of  a  public  benefit.  Their  sieves,  forsooth, 
are  too  little  for  filling  the  new  Standard  bushel,  and  therefore  must  be  useless.  This 
would  be  a  grievous  loss,  were  they  not  allowed  to  (ill  their  sieves  twice  ;  but  against 
this  there  is  no  restriction  in  the  Act,  Well,  but  they  will  lose  the  additional  measure, 
as  it  will  not  be  recognised  in  the  price  :  but  the  first  report  from  Marklane,  after  the 
Act  came  in  force,  states  expressly,  that  in  prices  there  was  no  alteration  but  2s.  per 
quarter  ;  more  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  the  difTercnce  of  the  new  measure  :  on 
such  frivolous  grounds  as  these,  do  these  gentlemen  propose  jK'tii'iV)Livg  Paj  liameut 
.jgainst  the  Act  coming  into  operation. 
lit/i  Jaiiuari/  1^26. 


182().^  Course  of  Exchange ^  .!)C. —  Prices  (j^  Stocl  s,  ]i<J3 

Course  of  Exchange^   London^  Jan.  17-  Amsterdam,  12:8.  Ditto  at  sight, 

12  :  Rotterdam,  12  :  9.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  37  :  4.  Altona,  37  :  5. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  40.  Ditto,  25  :  65.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  C5.  Frankfort-on- 
thc-Maine,  155.  Pet^^rsburgh,  9|,  g  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna.  Ejf- Jlo.,  10:17. 
Trieste,  10:17.    Madrid,  364-   Cadiz,  36.^.    Bilboa,  S^.J.  Barcelona,  36.  Se- 

ville, 36|.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  484.  Genoa,  43 J.  Venice,  00.  Buenos- 
Ayres,  434.  Naples,  39^.  Palermo,  per  oz.  l^^O.  Lisbon,  51.  Oporto,  51. 
Uio  Janeiro,  454-    Bahia,  48..   Dublin,  9\< — Cork,  9^  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^      oz  Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  £.OiiOiiO,    Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

i:.3i.l7..6d  New  Doubloons,  £.O.iO.,0.     New  Dollars,  Os.  Od.    Silver  in  bars, 

standard,  Os.  Od. 

Prcmhnns  of  Inswancc  at  Lloyd's. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  20s — Cork  or 

Dublin,  15s.  9d.  a  20is  Belfast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s — Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s — Madeira, 

20.S  — Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s. — Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs  — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  Dec.  21,  1825,  to  Jan.  II,  1826. 


Dec.  21. 

Dec.^28. 

Jan.  4. 

Jan.  11. 

203 

214 

2194 

219 

78i 

80i 

824 

811 

81| 

84 

91 

90J 

981 

75  55 

14  12 

23  20 

5  dis. 

4 

Consols  for  account  

794 

8I4 

82- 

824 

95fr.50c. 

95  fr.50  c 

97fr.25c. 

— .  fr  c. 

Prices  of  Stocks  Edinhurgh,  20th  January  1826. 


Shares. 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

£.100 

0 

0 

i*.  100 

0 

0 

£.182 

0 

0 

83 

6 

8 

83 

6 

8 

200 

b 

0 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,./. 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

187 

0 

0 

National  Banking  Company,  

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

10 

0 

British  Linen  Company,  

100 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

295 

0 

0 

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

100 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company,  

100 

0 

0 

10 

a 

0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

North  British  Insurance  Company,  

200 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company,  

100 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company,  

20 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

17 

2 

6 

25 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company,, , 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

26 

5 

0 

Average. 

400 

16 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

40 

a 

0 

47 

0 

0 

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,  

50 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

21 

1 

0 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

20 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0!  3 

0 

0 

London,  Leith,  Edin.,&  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

i  0 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,   

20 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

Caledonian  Dairy  Company,  ,  ,, 

25 

0 

0 

6 

5 

0 

I2i 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Baj^krupts,  announced  between  the  23d  of 
November  and  the  19th  of  December  1825 :  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Alderson,  C  Lawrence-Pountney-Hill-place,  flour- 
factor. 

AUmond,  R.  Abingdon,  grocer. 
Alzedo,  Joaquin  Ruez  de.  Bank-buildings,  mer- 
chant. 

Ashby,  G.  S.  Lombard-street,  engraver. 
Ashton,  S.  Birmingham,  iron-founder. 
Asprey,  W.  Bruton-sti-eet,  silversmith. 
Astley,  R.  and  Hickman,  E.  Shrewsbury,  smiths. 
Baker,  S.  Wood-street,  victualler. 
Barber,  M.  IVloreton  Banks,  maltster. 
Barker,  P.  Cambridge,  grocer. 
Beetham,  C.  J.  Middlesex,  pickle-dealer. 
Benattar,  H.  Fenchurch-street,  merchant. 
Bennett,  R.  jun.  Dukinfield,  scrivener.  ^ 
Bird,  T.  Liverpool,  broker. 
Blackband,  B.  Gnosall,  grocer. 
Bland,  J.  Tysoe-street,  baker. 
Bloomfield,  J.  Fleet-street,  innkeeper. 
Bowding,  C.  Siepney  Causeway,  cooper. 
Booty,  M.  Nodenill,  wine-merchant. 
Braddock,  J.  Macclesfield,  silk- manufacturer. 
Beverley,  W.  Oakenrod,  flannel-manufacturer. 
Brewster,  T.  Wade  Mill,  miller. 
Britten,  W.  jun.  Northampton,  leather-seller. 
Brown,  J.  Camberwell  Grove,  builder. 
Brown,  J.  and  Thompson,  J.  Fenchurch-street, 
merchants. 

Buckley,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-manufacturer. 
Carmichel,  J.  Birmingham,  dealer. 
Cather,  W.  Liverpool,  mercliant. 
Chafiin,  C.  Wotton-under-Edge,  clothier. 
Chambers,  A.  H.  sen.  and  jun.  New  Bond-street, 
bankers. 

Children,  C.  C.  Brighton,  builder. 

Coleman,  W.  Essex-street,  victualler. 

Conway,  J.  Lambeth,  builder. 

Cook,  H.  W'itney,  grocer. 

Coopey,  R.  Gloucester,  grocer. 

Cotterill,  C.  G.  Peter's-lane,  London,  and  Lime- 
rick, provision- merchant. 

Cowper,  J.  Copthall  court,  merchant. 

Cranfih,  W.  G.  Monk  well-street,  feather-merchant. 

Crook,  J.  G.  Watling-street,  warehouseman. 

€rown,  L.  Monkv^^earmouth,  ship-builder. 

Cully er,  W.  London  wall,  harness-maker. 

Culver,  J.  Islington  Green,  baker. 

Damant,  W.  Sudbury,  linen-draper. 

Daniel,  J.  Newgate-street,  fringe-manufacturer. 

Davis,  M.  J.  Thanet-place,  bootmaker. 

Davies,  H.  and  R.  Hampton  Bishop,  corn-dealers. 

Dawkins,  J.  Southampton,  tailor. 

Deacon,  T.  Trowbridge,  clothier. 

Death,  J.  Woodstock-street,  taiior. 

Denton,  W.  Canterbury,  slater. 

Dendney,  T.  Regent-place,  Brighton,  coal -mer- 
chant. 

Dibdin,  C.  2,  Zion  place,  Waterloo-road,  music- 
seller. 

Dobson,  J.  and  W.  B .  Huddersfield,  bankers. 

Dolby,  T.  Catfierine-street,  bookseller. 

Done,  W.  Talkoth,  ribbon-manufacturer. 

Douglas,  R.  W.  G.  Woodcote,  coach-proprietor. 

Drake,  F.  New-street,  baker. 

Dyer,  J.  and  Swayne,  J.  Gravel-lane,  wool-staplers. 

Early,  H.  and  T.  Minories,  wholesale  stationers. 

Eatiey,  B.  Chelsea,  bricklayer. 

Edmunds,  R.  Atkins,  T.  and  Tyrell,  G.  Maid- 

stone,  bankers. 
Edwards,  C.  Cambridge,  money-scrivener. 
Elford,  Sir  W.  Bart.  Tingcombe,  J.  and  Clarke, 

J.  W.  Plymouth. 
Elliot,  T.  Nottingham,  cabinet-maker. 
Etheridge,  P.  B.  Norwich,  manufacturer. 
Field,  J.  Lambeth-road,  victualler. 
Fiestal,  A.  Great  Surrey-street,  merchant. 
Finden,  J.  Upper  John-street,  architect. 
Fisher,  R.  Low  Hesket,  draper. 
Fisher,  J.  Taunton,  draper. 
Flint,  T.  Burlington  Arcade,  bookseller. 
Ford,  W.  Exeter,  nurseryman. 
Franklin,  J.  Chatham,  stage-coach-master. 
Fruer,  J.  Upper  Fountain  Place,  builder. 
Gardiner,  J.  jun.  S  Aaliwell,  victualler. 
Garlick,  T.  Fleet-Market,  u  xlertaker. 
Gay,  J.  Quadranr  printer. 


Gibbon,  R.  and  A.  W.  F.  Old  City  Chambers, 

and  Aberdeen,  merchants. 
Giberne,  A.  and  S-  New  Bond-street,  milhners- 
Graham,  J.  jun.  Low  Houses,  Cumberland,  inn- 
keeper. 

Gregory,  T.  B.  Drummon-strect,  painter. 

Grosvenor,  W.  L.  sen.  Chater,  E,  Grosvenor,  jun. 
W.  L.  and  C.  Rutt,  Cornhill,  statiotiers. 

Gye,  J.  Wallbrook,  stationer. 

Gve,  H.  late  of  Bath,  stationer. 

I  labgood,  W.  St.  John-street,  Clerkenwell,  grocer. 

Hansen,  J.  Clare  Market,  linen-draper. 

Harker,  J.  C.  Old  Bond  street,  jeweller. 

Harrison,  T.  Fleet  Market,  victualler. 

Harris,  J.  Norwich,  bombazine-dresser. 

Harrop,  T.  Mancheste  -,  merchant. 

Harrwood,  W.  C  Crown  Court,  grocer. 

Higgs,  N.  and  Hobbs,  R.  Pimlico,  brewers. 

Higgs,  N.  Duke's  Row,  Pimlico,  brewer. 

Hickman,  F.  Lombard-street,  bill-broker. 

Hobbs,  R.  Duke's  row,  brewer. 

Hootton,  R.  .and  Wilkes,  W.  Birmingham,  iron- 
founders. 

Horn,  J.  Liverpool,  pump-maker. 

Hope,  T.  Darcy  Lever,  cotton-spinner. 

Hopkins,  J.  Southwark,  currier. 

Horsfall,  W.  Wakefield,  spirit-merchant. 

Houghton,  J.  and  Trueman,  T.  Radford,  ma- 
chine-makers. 

Hughes,  G.  Badelem,  shopkeeper. 

Hughes,  W.  Millwall,  Poplar,  ship-builder. 

Jackson,  J.  jun.  Ilketson,  rope-maker. 

Jarrit,  C.  Bath,  hatter. 

Jarvis,  J.  Brompton,  tailor. 

Johnson,  G.  and  H.  H.  New  Bond-street,  engra- 
vers. 

Kay,  T.  Hulme,  shopkeeper. 
Keily,  J,  St.  James-street,  milliner. 
Ken  worthy,  E.  and  Bunnell,  J.  Liverpool,  mer- 
chants. 

Kerry,  W.  Upper  Park  Place,  carpenter. 

Knight,  E.  an(l  Wilkinson,  J.  Great  Horton,  worst- 
ed-manufacturers. 

Knight,  A.  Maldon,  tailor, 

Knowldam,  D.  Store-street,  draper. 

Knowles,  L.  and  L.  jun.  and  S.  H.  Gomersal. 

Lake,  J.  Broad-street,  tailor. 

Lee,  W.  Charing  Cross,  hosier. 

Lewis,  H.  Newport,  tallow-chandler. 

Lewis,  J.  and  Ecroyd,  M.  Haggate,  Royton,  cot- 
ton-spinners. 

Lingham,  T.  Tower  Hill,  wine-merchant. 

Lund,  J.  Lancaster,  sizer  and  factor. 

Maidlow,  J.  Portland  Town,  builder. 

Maltby,  T.  and  Buckland,  H.  Gutter  Lane,  lace- 
makers. 

IMacrum,  J.  and  Ainsworth,  E.  Liverpool,  brewers. 

Manfield,  W.  sen.  Bristol,  baker. 

Mash,  J.  Bordesley,  glass-cutter. 

M'Guckin,  H.  Upper  St.  Martin's  Lane,  wine- 
merchant. 

Menzies,  J.  Charles-street,  tailor. 

Milligan,  'J\  Hanway-street,  haberdasher. 

Milnes,  J.  Huddersfield,  dealer. 

Milward,  J.  and  Lynch,  J.  G.  Upper  Thames- 
street,  dealers. 

Moberley,  W.  Old  Broad-street,  merchant. 

Monks,  T.  Upper  Clapton,  bleacher. 

Morland,  H.  Dean-street,  wine  and  spirit-mer- 
chant. 

Morrice,  O.  and  Lohr,  W.  L.  Norwich,  manufac- 
turers. 

Morris,  E.  and  W.  Tower-street,  wine-merchants. 

Morris,  D.  Robinson,  F.  and  Watson,  E.  Liver- 
pool, turpentine-distillers. 

IV! orris,  J.  jun.  Oxford-street,  wine-merchant. 

Moreton,  A.  Radick,  A.  Moreton,  C.  and  Radick, 
E.  L.  Wellinborough,  bankers 

Murray,  C.  Bath,  hardwareman. 

Murgatroyd,  J.  Midgley,  cotton-manufacturer. 

Newnham,  H.  P.  St.  Catherine's,  flour-dealer. 

Newton,  J.  Trowbridge,  chair-maker. 

Nias,  B.  M.  Berners-street,  upholsterer. 

Nicholas,  J.  and  J.  jun.  Leatherhead,  brewers. 

Nutting,  J.  High  Holborn,  umbrella-manufac- 
turer. 
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Oi'hsenbem,  H.  Regent-street,  silk-meroer. 
Olbadeston,  E.  Hereford,  grocer. 
Olivant,  J.  H.  Cooper,  W.  Queen-street,  ware- 
housemen. 

Oliver,  J.  M  Bishopsgate  within,  shoemaker. 
Ohver,  W.  Hamilton  Place,  Battle  Bridge,  builder. 
Osborn,  G.  sen.  H.  Howes,  C.  Smith,  and  G.  Os- 

born,  jun.  Northampton,  bankers. 
Pagan,  J.  Norwich,  drajc'r. 

Parker,  J.  and  J.  Manchester,  cotton-manufac- 
turers. 

Peace,  J.  Cumber  worth,  fancy-cloth-maker. 
Peacock,  J.  Watford,  stationer. 
Peacock,  J.  Blackfriars  Road,  grocer. 
Pearce,  J.  Church  Passage,  Guildhall,  warehouse- 
man. 

PhillijTs,  F.  and  Cutforth,  W.  Goldsmith-street, 
warehouseman. 

Phillips,  T.  &  J.  Fenchurch-street,  slioeinakers. 

Pinnix,  E.  Emsworth,  cattle-salesman. 

Priddy,  T.  Uxbridge,  victualler. 

Purchas,  T.  Old  Bond-street,  wine-merchant. 

Katclitte,  A.  F.ast  Stonehouse,  spirit-merchant. 

Redpath,  C.  J.  Deptford,  ironmonger. 

Richards,  G.  St,  Martin's  Lane,  watch-maker. 

Rockley  J.  Thatched  House  Court,  upho-sterer. 

Koebuck,  J.  Huddersfield,  grocer. 

Rovybotham,  J.  Macclesfield,  silk  marmfacturer, 

Ralli  Nicolo  di  Theodoro,  Suffolk  Lane,  mer- 
chant. 

Rumboll,  F.  H.  Walcot,  coach-masker. 
|avary,  F.  Bristol,  marine  insurance- broker. 
Schmidt,  J.  Ball  Court,  Cornhill,  bill-broker. 
»cott  C.  Constantine,  Cornwall,  scrivener. 
Semers,  C.  Liverpool,  broker. 
Seward,  R.  Newnham,  coal-master, 
gnaw,  J.  Gower-street,  coal-merchant, 
bhaw,  D.  Upper  Seymour-street,  baker, 
ghea,  H.  Dowgate  Hill,  merchant. 
Sheppard,  J.  Frome  Selwood,  clothiei-. 
g  lew,  J.  Theobald's  Road,  auctioneer, 
bnorrofk,  J.  Over  Darwen,  grocer. 
Sidwell,  S.  Shepton  Mallet,  innholder. 
Smith,  F.  Catherine-street,  oilman. 
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Smith,  W.  and  Richards,  ^T.  Manchester,  tailors. 
Smith,  W.  Radcliffe,  plumber. 
Smith,  J.  Bristol,  cabinet-maker. 
Sotheby,  S.  Wellington-street,  auctioneer. 
Stratton,  H.  Stratford,  wine-merchant. 
Stephens,  S.  St.  Michael's  Alley,  coffee-house- 
keeper. 

Stewart,  E,  S.  Preston- upon- Wye,  miller. 
Stewart,  W.  Pall  Mall,  commercial  agent. 
Swain,  T.  South  CoUingham,  miller. 
Sweet,  A.  Bitton,  coal-dealer. 
Sykes,  L.  and  Bury,  T.  Bucklersbury,  warehouse- 
men. 

Theobalds,  J.  Cambridge,  builder. 
Thompson,  L.  Birmingham,  bookseller. 
Thorpe,  Great  Carlisle-street,  builder. 
Todd,  C.  Upper  Lisson-streec,  coal-merchant. 
Toovey,  D,  Watford,  corn  dealer. 
Tovee,  W.  and  Jcapes,  J.  Peckham,  builders; 
Towerson,  T.  Todholes  Cleator,  miller. 
Triggs,  H.  Sol's  Row,  copper-plate- worker. 
Tucker,  E.  Middleton-street,  Cier ken  well,  quiU- 
merchant. 

Turner,  R.  London  Road,  blacking-manufacturer. 
Turner,  W.  Cheapside,  printer. 
Varley,  T.  Stanningley,  cloth-manufacturer. 
Walker,  J.  Manley  House,  Kennington,  school- 
master. 

Watson,  T.  W.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  merchant. 

Watts,  G.  Nottingham,  frame-smith. 

Webb,  W.  Salisbury-street,  brandy-merchant. 

Wells,  J.  and  Onyon,  W.  Bishopsgate-street  with- 
out, woollen-drapers. 

Weston,  W.  Clarendon-street,  Somera  Town, 
builder. 

White,  J.  Isleworth,  schoolma^er. 

Whitford,  S.  Gloucestershire,  victualler. 

Winter,  G.  Bucklersbury,  merchant. 

Wooster,  J.  K.  Middle  Row,  Holborn,  straw-hat- 
manufacturer. 

Wright,  H.  Eccleston-street,  merchant. 

Vorston,  G.  Mary-street,  Hampstead  Road,  pota- 
toe-salesman. 

Young,  B.  John's  place,  carpenter. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
^^^cember  1825  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

SEaUESTRATIONS. 
Astley,  Joseph,  chemical-manufacturer  in  Bor- 

rowstounness. 
Caldwell,  John,  and  Co.  manufacturers  in  Paisley. 
Laldwell,  John,  manufacturer  in  Paisley. 
Dewar,  John,  bookbinder  in  Edinburgh. 
Forrester  and  Buchanan,  distillers  and  maltsters 

at  Sheriffmuir,  Perthshire. 
^I^^^^*^^^'  merchant  and  clothier  in  Stirling. 
Miller,  Thomas,  distiller  in  Edinburgh. 
Newlands,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
Tay  or,  John,  baker  and  farmer  at  Whitburn. 
Taylor,  John,  and  Co.  grocers  and  merchants  in 

Glasgow. 

Thomson,  John,  timber-merchant  and  wright  in 
Glasgow.    -  ^ 


SE  aUESTRATIONS. 

Thomson,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 
Thomsons,  Brothers,  booksellers  in  Edinburgh, 
West,  Edward,  bookseller  in  Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Graham,  John,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 

Glasgow ;  by  H.  Paul,  accountant  there. 
Marshall,  Peter,  and  Co.,  merchantsjin  Glasgow; 

by  John  Frazer,  merchant  there, 
M'Nab,  Archibald,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow ;  by  Alex.  Mein,  accountant  there. 
Rae,  John,  candlemaker  in  Edinburgh;  by  Wm. 

Sanderson,  merchant  there. 
Turnbull,  Sandeman,  merchant  in  Glasgow  :  by 
the  trutsee  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1825.  Nov.  14.  At  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburgh, 
O.  S.  the  Lady  of  Viscount  Strangford,  a  son. 

SJ?.  At  Gibraltar,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Allan,  94th  regiment,  a  daughter. 

2.3.  At  Carluke  Manse,  Mrs  Wvlie,  a  son. 

25.  Mrs  Greig,  Lothian  Vale,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Churston  Ferrers,  Devon,  the  Lady  of 
Lieut.-Colonel  Wood,  of  Dee  Bank,  a  son. 

—  At  Great  Yarmouth,  Mrs  Captain  R.  H.  Barc- 
lay, R.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Larchgrove,  near  Edinburgli,  Mrs  Dr 
Morison,  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  A.  Stevenson,  Walker  Street,  Coates 
Crescent.  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 


Nov.  28.  Mrs  Lang  of  Broomhill,  a  daughter.  ' 

30.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Joseph  Murray, 
Esq.  younger  of  Ayton,  a  daughter. 

Dec.  1.  Mrs  Cook,  25,  Drumraond  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, a  son. 

2.  At  Powis  Castle,  Lady  Lucv  Clive,  a  son. 

5.  At  Canterbury,  the  Lady  of  Major  WaUace^ 
the  King's  dragoon  guards,  a  son . 

At  Wellesbourn,  Warwickshire,  the  Lady  of 
James  Napier,  Esq,  a  son. 

6.  At  Marine  Cottage,  Mrs  Major  Lvell,  a  son. 

7.  At  Comrie  Manse,  Mrs  M' Isaac,  a  son. 

8.  At  York  Terrace,  Regent  Park,  London, 
Mrs  John  Small,  a  son. 

—  At  Springhill,  the  Lady  of  George  Forbes, 
Esq.  a  daughter. 
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Dec.  8.  At  Cattle  Fraser,  the  I.iiay  of  Colonel 
Fraser,  a  son. 

—  At  Tra<iuair  ISIanse,  Mrs  Campbell,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

11.  At  Lathallan,  Mrs  Lumsdaine,  a  still-born 
son. 

—  x\t  Tay-Street,  Dundee,  the  Lady  of  Dr 
John  Maxwell,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Ormiston  Hall,  the  Lady  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings Anderson,  Esq.  a  son. 

12.  At  Kilbagie,  Mrs  Stein,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Earl  of  Wemyss's,  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Lady  Grey,  a  daughter. 

1  i.  At  Nagpore,  the  Lady  of  Dr  George  Adams 
a  daughter. 

l.'>.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Alexander  Nor- 
man Macleod,  Esq.  of  Harris,  a  daughter. 

H^.  Mrs  Renton,  James's  Square,  Edinburgh,  a 
daughter. 

it.  At  Banff,  the  Lady  of  the  late  Patrick  Duff, 
Es(i.  of  (^arnousie,  a  son. 

ly,  The  Lady  of  Captain  Macqueen  of  Corry- 
brough,  a  daughter. 

—  At  St.  Andrew's,  Mrs  Maetier,  the  Lady  of 
Anthony  Maetier,  Esq.  late  of  Calcutta,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

Mrs  Grant,  of  Dellaehaple,  a  son. 
Mrs  Johnston  of  Sands,  a  daughter. 
t?'>.  At  Queen-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ballingall. 
a  son. 

.30.  Mrs  Abercrombie,  19,  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  No.  11,  Picardy  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  William  Cookson,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  P.  Vans  Agnew,  Escj. 
a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

1H5.'>.  July  4.  At  Madras,'. Donald  Mac'eod,  Esq. 
Lieutenant  in  the  4th  regiment  Madras  light  ca- 
valry, to  Emily,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Major- 
Gcneral  Durand. 

Nov.  14.  At  Naples,  Sir  James  Carnegie  of 
Southesk,  Bart,  to  Miss  Charlotte  Lysons,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons,  of  Hemp- 
stead Court,  Gloucestershire. 

22.  At  Llanfaes  Church,  county  of  Anglesea, 
Alexander  Anderson,  Esq.  Captain  in  the  Madras 
engineers,  to  Mary  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
John  Hampton  Hampton,  Esq.  of  Henlys. 

i'4.  At  Rosehill,  Hants,  ('olonel  Thackeray,  of 
the  royal  engineers,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Carnegy,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northesk. 

28.  At  St.  Dunstan's,  London,  William  Reid, 
Esq.  M.  D.  to  Helen  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  James  Porteous,  4,  St.  James's  Square, 
Edinburgh. 

29.  At  Torbanehill,  the  Rev.  James  Monilaws, 
of  Annan,  to  Isabella  Luke,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Smellie,  Esq.  of  Torbanehill. 

Dec.  1.  At  Edi?iburgh,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Fer- 
guson, Tobermory,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Allan  Macdonald,  Dariroch,  Mull. 

—  At  Corsair tly,  the  Rev.  Wilham  Rannie,  mi- 
nister of  Fochabers,  to  Catharine  Matilda  Evans, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Evans,  Esq.  of 
Woolwich. 

5.  At  Dowager  Lady  Saltoun's  Cottage,  near  In- 
rerness,  William  Macdowall  Grant,  Esq.  to  the 
Honourable  Miss  Eleanor  Fraser. 

8.  At  E^asby,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Henry  Lane,  to  the  Honourable 
Harriet  Frances  Dundas,  second  daughter  of  Lord 
Dundas. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.  Nor- 
thumberland-Street, to  Miss  Isabella  Malcolm, 
daughter  of  George  Malcolm,  Esq.  merchant, 
Hull. 

12.  At  Arnprior,  Mr  Thomas  Downie,  of  the 
Glasgow  Bank,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Cassels,  Esq.  of  Arnprior. 

—  At  Sandon,  Staffordshire,  John  S.  Wortley, 
Esq.  M.P.  eldest  son  of  J.  A.  Stuart  Wortley, 
member  for  Yorkshire,  to  the  Lady  Georgiana 
Ryder,  third  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
Lord  President  of  tlie  Council. 

1.3.  At  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
Thomas  Waddington,  Esq.  of  St  Remy,  to  Ja- 
nette,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Colin  Chisholm, 
Esq.  M.  D. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Francis  Grove,  Esq.  Lieute- 
nant, R.  N.  second  son  of  Edward  Grove,  Esq.  of 
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Shenstoiic  Park,  Stafford.shire,  to  Emily,  only 
child  of  the  late  (George  Dre,  E^q.  late  of  the  l^n- 
gnl  Medical  EstidMishmcnt. 

Dec.  1.1.  At  Stirling,  Robert  Clarke,  Fs'q.  Camp- 
sie,  to  Isabella,  thin!  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Young,  Esq.  of  Stirling. 

14.  At  Leith,  George  Goodbt,  Esq.  meichant, 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  .lohji  Ha^*,  Esq.  shipowner. 

—  At  Manchester,  Alex.  Abtrcromby,  Es<i.  mer- 
chant, Glasgow,  to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Peter  !\i*Laren,  Esa.  of  Manchestjer. 

1.5.  At  the  chapel  of  tlie  British  Enibaasy,  Pa- 
ris, George  William  Lefevre,  M.D.  to  Frederica 
Clavering,  daughter  of  Colonel  (  has.  Fraser,  of 
^the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service. 

—  At  London,  the  Pe\  .  Daniel  Ilenenge  Fir.cli 
Hatton,  of  ^^'eldon,  to  Lady  Louisa  Greville, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Robeit  F. 
Greville,  and  Louisa,  in  her  own  right  Countess 
of  Mansfield,  his  wife. 

IC.  At  Brechin,  Alexander  Biack,  Esq.  book- 
seller, to  llellen,  third  daughter  of  Mr  Robert 
Duncan,  merchant  there. 

17-  At  the  Doune  of  Rothiemurchus,  Gervaise 
Pennington,  F^sq.  Colonel  in  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East- India  Company,  commanding 
the  brigade  of  horse  artillery  in  Bengal,  to  Jane, 
second  daughter  of  John  Peter  Grant,  of  Rothie- 
murchus, Es(|.  M.  P. 

—  At  Mary-le-boime  f  hurch,  L(;ndon,  William 
Knight  Deh.'uiy,  Esq.  Solicitor  to  the  Excise  in 
Scotland,  to  Eliziibeth  Favell,  second  d  tughter  of 
Viee-Adniital  Scott. 

20.  At  Edston,  Mr  Alexander  Rutherford,  mer- 
chant, Edin)>urgh,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  Thomas  Paterson,  Edston. 

22.  At  Montrose,  David  Lamb,  E.sq.  Brechin, 
to  Miss  Brydon. 

26.  At  Silver  Mills,  Edinburgh,  John  Lawder, 
jun.  Esq.  to  Miss  Agnes  Mathie. 

—  At  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  James  Tweedie, 
Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow,  to  Wilhelmina,  only 
daughter  of  Alexander  StC  A-art,  \L<a\.  cotton-yarn- 
merchant  there. 

—  At  Thrave,  Alexander  Hutcheson,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Jane  Cunningham  Bell,  daughter  of  B.  Bell, 
Esq.  of  Thrave. 


DEATHS. 

182.5,  Jan.  12.  At  sea,  on  board  the  Carn  Brea 
Castle,  LieuL-Colonel  Commandant  James  Gard- 
ner, 31st  regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry. 

May  1.  At  Kandy,  of  remittent  fever,  Alexan- 
der Moon,  Esq.  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Bo- 
tannic  Garden,  C'eyJon. 

S.  At  Cuddapah,  Madras,  Captain  H.  Miller,  of 
the  8th  regiment,  N.  I. 

14.  .At  Trichnopoly,  Lieutenant  Alexander  Gor- 
don Donaldson,  of  the  fifth  regiment  of  Madras 
cavalry,  eldest  son  of  Dr  D(  naldson,  physician, 
Ayr.  " 

June  1.  At  Madras,  Captain  Felix  Robson,  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  th^ 
Madras  establishment. 

12.  A-t  Arcot,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras, 
Mary  Ann  Cathcart,  wife  of  Alexander  Bruc^e, 
Esq.'yotingest  son  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Sten- 
house.  Baronet. 

18.  On  the  Arracan  river,  J.  Cochrane,  Esq. 
M.D.,  son  of  the  late  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Coch- 
rane, of  the  Royals,  Assistant-Surgeon  on  the 
Madras  establishment,  ons  of  the  many  victims 
of  the  pestilential  climate  of  the  recently  con- 
quered, kingdom  of  Arrr.can.  In  these  days  of 
encomiastic  elegies,  it  is  perhaps  more  wise,  in 
the  friend  of  departed  exalted  worth,  to  lament 
its  removal  to  another  world  in  silent  grief;  but 
he,  who,  on  the  present  occasi(^n,  steps  forward 
faintly  to  record  the  virtues  of  his  deceased  com- 
panion, trusts  that  his  feelings,  warm  as  they 
are,  will  not  betray  him  into  the  venial  error  he 
blames  in  others.  At  all  events,  he  can  appeal 
with  confidence  to  the  circle  of  Dr  Cochrane's  ac- 
quaintance, to  whom  he  was  so  generally  endear* 
ed,  for  its  truth  and  correctness.  Dr  Cochrane, 
at  an  early  age,  commenced  his  course  of  medico- 
chirurgical  studies,  and,  by  assiduous  application, 
and  a  mind  highly  intelligent  and  expansive,  soon 
gave  promise  of  that  professional  eminence  to 
which  he  eventually  attained,  and  which,  in  its 
progress,  was  fo;^tcred  and  encouragetl  by  acade* 


mio  aiul  collcgiato  honours.  Iiiain  was  tliocUosvn 
tieid  tor  ihe  exorcise  of  his  abilities,  and,  after  a 
short  period  of  probationary  employment  at  the 
preaideriL'y  of  Madras,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
jnevtioal  charge  of  a  native  regiment,  and,  though 
a  junior,  accompanied,  in  the  capacity  of  Surgeon 
of  the  Kith  regiment  of  Madras  native  infantry, 
on  foreign  service,  in  1824.  In  the  disdiarge  of 
his  ['rofessional  duties,  there  was  a  zeal  antl  inte- 
rest, respecting  liis  patient,  wlilch  was  truly  cha- 
racteristic, and  made  the  patient  sensible  that  lie 
w;is  attended,  not  by  the  mercenary  practitioner, 
but  by  a  friend,  who  sympathised  with  his  suffer- 
ings, an«.i  felt  an  anxiety  to  relieve  them  to  the 
extent  of  his  power.  In  private  life,  he  was  the 
perfect  gentleman  and  the  agreeable  companion, 
wIiojC  conversation  was  lively,  amusing,  and  in- 
structive, lie  has  left  many  friends,  but,  such 
was  the  amenity  of  his  disposition  and  the  even 
tenor  of  his  life,  it  may  with  truth  be  asserted, 
not  a  single  enemy.  To  crown  all,  for  what  are 
the  amiable  qualities  enumerated,  what  are  ho- 
nours, what  are  distinctions,  without  such  a  key- 
stone to  the  arch  ?  he  was  a  sincere  and  unobtru- 
sive Christian. 

June  29.  At  Nagpore,  Alex.  Fraser  Maelauch- 
lan,  assistant  surgeon  on  the  Madras  establish- 
ment, eltiest  son  of  the  Rev.  James  Maclauchlan, 
Moy. 

July  28.  At  Bombay,  Colonel  Cowper,  Com- 
mandant of  Engineers. 

Oct.  At  Tobago,  Captain  Robert  Macaliester  of 
Irvine. 

2ii.  At  St  Petersburgh,  the  celebrated  astrono- 
mer bchubert,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age. 

25.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Lady  Mitchell, 
widow  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell. 

Nov.  8.  At  Covenhill,  parish  of  Carstairs,  Alex- 
ander Smith,  shepherd,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
101  years  and  6  months.  He  followed  his  em- 
ployment till  within  the  last  four  years  of  his  life. 
His  son  James,  who  is  now  60  years  of  age,  says 
i  that  he  does  not  recollect  of  his  father  having  ever 
been  confined  to  his  bed  by  sickness,  except  itpon 
one  occasion,  when  he  was  stung  by  an  adder. 
The  deceased  was  father  to  7  children,  grandfather 
I  lo  36,  and  great  grandfather  to  87,  making  a  total 
I  offspring  of  150.  His  son  James,  who  resides  in 
!  Wishawtown,  is  a  literary  character  of  celebrity 
ID  tliat  part  of  the  country.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  volume  of  poems  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Hon.  Lady  Belhaven,  and  is  known 
in  the  neighbourhood,  by  way  of  distinction,  by 
the  name  of    The  Poet." 

1.3.  Suddenly,  at  Kirkintilloch,  Mr  Wallace, 
aged  54.  Mr  Wallace  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Magistrate  of  that  burgh  for  five  years  previotis 
lo  October  last,  and  is  not  less  regretted  as  an  up- 
ight  and  intelligent  Magistrate,  than  on  account 
>f  his  charitable  and  benevolent  dispositions  in 
;>rivate  life. 

•—  At  Loanhead,  Aberdeen,  Lieut.  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  of  his  Majesty's  fourth  Ceylon  regi- 
meut. 

16.  At  his  house.  North  Castle-Street,  Edin- 
aurgh,  James  M'Farlane,  Esq.  of  Hal  will. 

17.  At  Perth,  Janet  Culbert,  wife  of  Mr  Robert 
Whyte,  merchant,  aged  74,  much  and  deeply  re- 
gretted. 

—  Mrs  Mary  Ord,  wife  of  James  M'Pherson, 
5aracen's  Head  Inn,  Stirling. 

18.  At  Brucklay  Castle,  Mrs  Dingwall,  wife  of 
»ohn  Dingwall,  Esq.  of  Brucklay. 

i:^.  At  Nenthorn,  William  Roy,  Esq.  of  Nen- 
horn;  and,  on  Monday  the  21st  current,  his 
laughter,  lj,abella,  aged  10  years. 

-'().  At  Capenoch,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age, 
kViliiam  Kirkpatrick,  Esq.  youngest  son  of  the 
Iccoiiscd  Sir  riioinas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn, 
'Jart, 

~  At  16,  James's  Square,  Edinburgh,  John  Pa- 
ison,  Esq.  advocate,  many  years  one  of  tiie  asses- 
•ors  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

21.  At  Pau  bas  Pyrenees,  Mary  Rannie  Mans- 
ield,  third  daughter  of  John  Mansfield,  Esq.  of 
vlidmar. 

—  At  Vienna,  his  Serene  Highness  Duke  Charles 
-ugene  of  Lorraine,  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  His 
tighness  was  the  last  male  branch  of  the  illus- 
rious  house  of  Lorraine. 

22.  At  his  house.  No.  I,  Northumberland  Place, 
'dinburgh,  Mr  Adam  Russcl,  btiiUler. 

I  —  At  her  father's  hjiisc,  GayficUI  Square, 


Edinburgh,  in  the  16th  year  of  her  ago.  Christian, 
only  daughter  of  Patrick  Black,  Esq.  late  princi- 
pal surveyor  of  Mis  Majesty's  Customs,  Greenock. 
Nov.  25.  At  Kelso,  aged  81,  Dr  Amlrcvv  Wilson, 
physician  there. 

—  At  her  bouse,  Hanover-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Janet  Calderwood,  widow  of  Mr  David  Gor- 
don, merchant. 

—  At  Geneva,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  after 
two  days  illness,  Henry  William  Lambt/>n,  E.sq. 
thini  son  of  the  late  Wil.iam  Henry  Lambton, 
Esq.  of  Lambton,  in  Durham. 

—  At  Tobermory,  Mrs  Sinclair  of  Lochallan, 
much  and  justly  regretted. 

—  At  Montrose,  Mrs  Innes,  wife  of  L'aptain 
Innes,  Forfar  militia. 

24.  At  Laurencekirk,  aged  57,  Mr  Wm.  Crabb, 
box-maker. 

—  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Stranraer,  Wm.  Douglas,  Esq.  cowmionly  known 
by  tne  title  of  the  Duke  of  Douglas. 

25.  At  her  house,  15,  Chapel-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  E.  Thomson,  aged  76  years. 

—  At  Harrow,  of  typhus  fever,  William,  eldc?^t 
son  of  Major-General  Douglas  of  I'impendean. 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Keir,  Esq.  of  the  island 
of  Madeira,  and  Ledger's,  Surrey. 

—  At  his  house.  No.  65,  Potterrovv,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  David  !<  orrest,  auctioneer. 

—  At  George's  Square,  Mrs  Isabella  Kerr, 
spouse  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Simpson,  one  of  the  mini- 
sters of  Edinburgh, 

—  In  Glenaray,  Argyleshire,  Mrs  Ilislop,  wife 
of  D.  Hislop,  Esq.  Inverary. 

28.  Suddenly,  at  his  house,  27,  George's  Square, 
Edinburgh,  Archibald  Campbell,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Willielmina  Hathorn, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  Hugh  Hatlioi  n,  of 
Castlewigg,  Esq. 

—  At  Fasnacloich,  Miss  Stewart,  daughter  of 
the  late  James  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Fasnacloich. 

—  At  Paris,  General  Foy  (Maximilian  Sebas- 
tian), of  an  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

21).  At  Edinburgh,  Malcolm  A.lexander,  son  of 
Malcolm  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Athole  Bank,  PertJi- 
shire. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  the  Duchess  of 
Rutland,  in  consequence  of  an  inflammation  of 
the  chest.  She  lo -t  her  life  by  exi>osing  her  feet 
to  damp  in  her  daily  perambulations  around  the 
grounds,  in  superintending  the  workmen,  <.Vc. 
Her  grace  was  tiie  eldest  daughter  of  tlic  late  and 
sister  to  the  present  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  was  in 
lier  45th  year. 

—  At  London,  William  Ogiivy,  Esq.  of  West- 
hall,  much  and  justly  regretted.  ' 

—  Mrs  Agnes  Gibson,  relict  of  John  Archibald, 
Esq.  merchant. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wynne,  w-fe  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Wynne. 

—  At  Miadleton,  the  Ladv  of  E.  W.  II.  Sclien- 
ley,  Esq. 

50.  Drowned  at  sea,  from  on  board  the  ship 
Charles  Forbes,  Thomas,  third  son  of  Mr  Wm. 
Allan,  Leith. 

—  At  Limekilns,  Mr  Wm.  Miliar,  shipbuilder, 
aged  71. 

--  At  Wellington  Place.  Leith,  Miss  Cecil  C. 
Aire,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut.  John 
Aire,  R.  N. 

—  At  Stornoway,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr  Evan- 
der  M.  Reid,  third  son  of  the  d(  ceastxl  John  Reid, 
Esq.  late  collector  of  his  Majesty's  customs  there. 

Dec.  1.  AtFinlairg,  Mr  Rob't  Robertson,  !and- 
surveyor. 

—  At  Castlemilk,  in  Annandale,  Captain  Wm. 
Stirling,  late  of  the  1st  regiment  ti'  dragoon 
guards. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Thos.  Baird,  Esq.  of  ParkU\ 

—  At  London,  General  Archibald  Cantpbell.  " 
2.  At  Wallingwelis,  in  the  county  of  Nott;n^. 

ham,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Woollaston  White 
of  Wallingwelis,  Baronet,  and  youngest  daugh4<»r 
of  the  late  George  Ramsay  of  Barnton,  Es(}.  Her 
I^a.lyship's  relations  and  friends  are  requested  to 
accept  this  notification  of  her  death. 

—  At  Dundee,  in  the  GDth  year  of  his  age. 
James  Keith,  accountant. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  ISIargaret  fisher,  relict 
of  Alex.  Hunt,  merchant. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
Mr  Thomas  Ncilson,  who,  for  the  last  20  years, 
filled  the  situation  of  kirk-trcasurcr  to  the  city  of 
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Edinburgh. — He  discharged  liis  public  duty  with 
the  utmost  accuracy  and  the  strictest  integrity, 
and,  in  private  hfe,  he  was  a  kind  husband,  an  in- 
dulgent father,  and  a  warm  friend. 

Dec.  3.  At  Hope  i'ark,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wright, 
aged  81>. 

—  At  James's  Place,  Leith,  Mrs  Janet  Aire,  wife 
of  Mr  J&mes  Ilardie. 

—  At  her  house,  Fortobcllo,  in  the  80th  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs  Margaret  Grant,  daughter  of 
Roderick  Macleod,  Esq.  W.  S.  and  relict  of  John 
Grant  of  Kilgraston,  Esq.  for  several  years  Chief 
Justice  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

—  At  Moss-side  of  Mounie,  parish  of  Daviot, 
Alexander  Angus,  aged  105  years.  He  retaine;l 
his  faculties  and  senses  almost  to  the  last,  and 
was  never  known  by  the  oldest  of  his  relations  to 
have  had  one  day's  illness  in  the  course  of  his 
long  life  ;  he  never  dwelt  half  a  year  out  of  sight 
of  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  an  ingenious 
mechanic;  and  was  able  to  go  about  his  usual  af- 
fairs till  within  eight  days  of  his  death. 

4.  At  Selkirk,  Mr  James  Douglas  Oliver,  late 
rector  of  the  grammar-school  of  belkirk. 

—  At  Burntisland,  Miss  Margaret  Aitken. 

—  At  Keimetpans,  John  Stein,  Esq. 

—  William  Lindsay,  Esq.  of  Oatlands,  writer 
in  Glasgow. 

—  At  his  sister's,  the  Countecs  Dowager  of 
Caithness's  House,  George-Street,  Edinburgh,  Cap- 
tain Patrick  Campbell  of  Barcaldine. 

5.  At  London,  Mrs  Alison  Hall,  Buccleuch 
Place,  Edinbingli,  relict  of  Mr  W  illiam  Fan  ton, 
late  merchant  there. 

—  At  East  Eenton,  Haddingtonshire,  Mr  John 
Deans,  farmer  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  Skirving,  Esq.  late 
of  Plewland  Hill,  Haddingtonshire. 

—  William,  fourth  son  of  Hugh  Mosman,  Esq. 
of  Auchtylardle. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Robert  Harvey,  Esq.  of  Braco. 
7,  At  Windmillhouse,  near  ArbroJith,  esteemed 

and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her,  Mrs  Margaret 
Bruce,  widow  of  Colin  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Seaforth. 

9.  At  Corsephairn,  the  Bev.  Mr  Currie,  mini- 
ster of  that  parish.  He  died  of  a})oplexy  in  the 
inn  immediately  after  the  performance  of  a  mar- 
riage ceremony. 

—  At  Dundee,  GershomGourlay,  Esq.  of  Baikio, 
,-iged  73. 

10.  At  Montrose,  Mr  David  Wyllie,  merchant, 
aged  j2  years. 

—  At  Peebles,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Williamson,  wi- 
dow  of  the  late  John  Murray  Robertson,  Esq. 
commissary  sherilf-clerk  of  Peebles-shire. 

—  At  Peasebanks,  Hamilton,  William,  youngest 
son  of  Dr  Whitehead,  Hamilton. 

—  At  Rossal,  Island  of  Mull,  ^Ir  John  M'Math, 
sometime  minister  of  Tarbolton.  He  was  the  last 
survivor  but  one  of  the  fifteen  clergymen  referred 
to  in  our  immortal  bard's  almost  earliest  poem  of 
«*  The  twa  herds." 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Serjeant-Major  W^illiam  Robert- 
son, of  the  Roya'l  Fifeshire  yeomanry  cavalry,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  acted  for  these  last  four 
years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  sut^erior  of- 
ficers. He  was  i'9  ye^rs  in  the  Royal  North  Bri- 
tish dragoons,  the  greater  part  of  which  time  he 
acted  as  serjeant-major  to  the  regiment.  He  par- 
ticularly distinguished  himsi^f  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  officers  being  all  slain,  he  con- 
ducted the  troop  during  the  whole  of  the  engage- 
ment with  the  most  undaunted, and  patriotic  cou- 
rage. He  was  a  stout,  good-looking  man,  a  native 
of  Renfrewshire;  he  was  civil  and  polite  in  his 
manners,  and  wjis  universally  beloved  by  the  re- 
giment. In  every  sense  of  the  word  he  was  a  com- 
plete soldier.  He  died  in  the  48th  year  of  his 
age,  and  has  left  a  widow  and  three  children  to 
lament  his  death.  He  was  buried  on  the  17th 
current,  with  military  honours. 

—  At  Kelso,  Miss  Margaret  Paxton. 

—  Death  of  Admiral  Bingham . — We  regret  to 
announce  the  death  of  Rear-Admiral  Bingham, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  East 
Indies,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's 
ships  on  that  station.  This  respectable  and  wor- 
thy ofticer  had  just  completed  his  arrangements 
in  London  prior  to  his  departure  for  Portsmouth, 
where  he  was  to  have  Iioisted  his  flag  on  board 


the  Warsprite,  when,  in  c.mscquence  of  getting 
wet  through,  he  v/as  seized,  on  the  instiuit, 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  erysipelas,  which,  not- 
withstanding his  i)rei  ious  state  of  perfect  liealth, 
battled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  terminated 
fatally  on  the  10th  instant.  Rear- Admiral  Bnig- 
liam  had  uninterruptedly  served  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  and  was  esteemed  a  rn,>st  correct 
and  zealouf;  officer.  In  private  life  he  was  beloved 
for  his  integrity,  .sincerity,  and  domestic  virtues. 

Dec.  11.  At  IJauty  Mill  Cottage,  Mr  D.  Stewart, 
who  for  upwards  of  thirty-live  years  was  a  confi- 
dential servant  in  the  Raith  family.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  when  increasing  years  ren- 
dered him  less  able  for  tlie  performance  of  active 
duty,  he  was  enabled,  by  the  generous  bounty  of 
the  present  proprietor,  to  retire  with  a  handsome 
provision  to  tlie  pleasant  .cottage  where  he  emlerl 
ills  days.  A  numenjus  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
(luaintances  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
anxious  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  a 
character  eminent  for  sobriety,  fidelity,  and  ho- 
nest worth. 

—  At  London,  James  J.  Davidson,  set^ond  son 
of  Dr  Davidson,  Marischall  College,  Aberdeen. 

—  At  his  house,  Hillside  Crescent,  Edinburgh, 
Alexander  Allan.  Esq.  of  Hillside. 

—  At  Tain,  Mr  l*atrick  Calder,  late  supervisor 
of  Excise,  aged  .if),  much  and  ju;;tly  ic^rettetl. 

—  At  Avignon,  the  Honourable  Mrs  Long. 

\-2.  At  her  house  in  Lower  (irosvenor-Street, 
London,  in  the  D'Jd  year  of  her  age,  the  Dowager 
jNhirchioness  of  Bath. 

13.  At  .'Ulamnore,  Mr  Alexander  Beaton,  Bavon 
Bailie  of  Urquhart,  who,  in  the  various  relations 
of  public  and  private  life,  was  equally  esteemed 
and  respected  by  all  acquainted  with  his  honesty 
and  worth. 

H.  At  Inverness,  Mr  Donald  Bain,  in  the  Slst 
year  of  his  age, 

17-  At  her  house,  in  Abercromby  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Andei-son  of  Kingask. 

—  At  Clatto,  Robert  Low,  Esq.  of  Clatto. 

18.  At  Banff,  William  Abercromby  M'Killigin, 
youngest  son  of  Major  M'Killigin,  aged  '2'-2. 

—  At  Greenock,  Mr  Hagh  Hunter,  latesuj^er- 
visor  of  Excise. 

19.  At  Louisfield,  near  Duddingstone,  Louis 
Cauvin,  Esq.  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  French 
in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Mid  Calder,  at  the  advanced  age  of  96, 
Helen  Anderson,  relict  of  Mr  James  Kirkland, 
late  surgeon  at  Mid  (balder,  and  sister  of  Dr^James 
Anderson,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Bee. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  her  8  Ith  year,  Mrs  Rachel 
Morice,  relict  of  the  late  David  Morice,  Esq.  ad- 
vocate there,  and  for  several  years  Sheriff-substi- 
tute  of  Aberdeenshire, 

21.  At  Chfton,  Allen  Dalzell,  Esq. 

—  At  Maybole,  Mr  Andrew  Brown.  He  was 
the  maternal  uncle  of  the  poet  Burns. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Marion  Dunlop,  daugh- 
ter of  George  Dunlop,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  No.  59,  Lauriston  Place,  Edinburgh, 
George  Forrest,  Esq. 

24.  At  Wellgreen  House,  near  Dumfries,  Joseph 
Forsyth,  Esq.  of  Raffles. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Scott,  relict  of  Alexander 
Scott,  Esq.  of  Sinton. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carthrae,  wife 
of  Mr  Charles  Arthur,  merchant,  Kirkaldy. 

27.  At  Yester  House,  Lady  Millicent  Hay, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

1826.  Jan.  .5.  At  Glasgow,  Henry  Erskine, 
youngest  son  of  Mr  Walter  Wardlaw,  Richmond- 
Street. 

9.  At  his  house,  Salisbury  Square,  Pleasance» 
Edinburgh,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr  Sime  Ruth- 
ven,  of  the  Scotsman  Office,  much  regretted. 

Lately.  At  Arcot,  in  the  East  Indies,  Lieutenant 
George  Cheape,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  Madras 
cavalry,  youngest  son  of  John  Cheape,  Esq.  of 
Rossi  e. 

—  At  Woolbeding,  Lady  Robert  Spencer,  agetl 
76. 

—  At  Panlang,  in  the  Burman  Empire,  Captain 
Patrick  Forbes,  of  his  Majesty's  '17th  regiment, 
eldest  son  of  Major  Forbes,  Stirling. 

—  At  Annan,  Margaret,  relict  of  the  late  Cap- 
tain Irving,  of  Carse,  aged  77  years. 


Kuthvcn  &  Son,  Printers,  Edinburgh. 
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24.  Good  Friday. 
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Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine* 


Having  been  frequently  applied  to 
for  an  account  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation which  is  pursued  so  success- 
fully in  the  Sessional  School  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  not  finding  it  convenient 
at  all  times  to  do  myself  the  plea- 
sure of  complying  with  these  requests, 
you  will  oblige  me  by  inserting,  in 
one  of  the  earliest  Numbers  of  your 
Magazine,  the  following  brief  but 
correct  description  of  that  interesting 
seminary. 

The  subject  would  admit  of  being 
handled  at  greater  length  than  I  have 
done  here,  and  perhaps  at  some  fu- 
ture period  it  may  be  so ;  but  for 
all  practical  purposes,  (and  it  is  chief- 
ly for  the  information  of  Teachers 
that  the  paper  is  written,)  the  pre- 
sent sketch  is  sufficiently  minute. 


Though  it  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  make  this  article  ano- 
nymous, than  deviate  from  the  usual 
custom  of  writers  for  periodical  pub- 
lications, yet,  as  the  suppression  of 
my  name  might  place  in  an  awkward 
situation  that  gentleman  of  whom 
honourable  mention  i§  made  so  fre- 
quently in  the  following  pages,  and 
who  is  the  only  other  person  that 
can  speak  from  experience,  and, 
therefore,  circumstantially,  of  the 
present  state  of  the  school,  I  think  it 
right  and  necessary  to  give  my  name. 
I  am, 

Sir, 

&c.  &c. 

A.  W.  Shand. 
Edinburgh,  3,  Shandwick  \ 
Place,  Feb.  10,  1826.  j" 


EDINBURGH  SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS. 


The  Sessional  School  had  its  ori- 
gin in  the  following  circumstance  :— 
About  thirteen  years  ago,  a  riot  of  a 
serious  nature  took  place  at  the  time 
of  the  new  year,  in  consequence  of 
which,  three  young  men,  who  had 
been  detected  as  ringleaders,  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The 
sensation  which  this  melancholy  af- 
fair produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
public  was  very  great,  and  as  a  means 
of  tending  in  some  measure  to  pre- 
vent a  like  occurrence  for  the  future, 
it  was  resolved  that  Sabbath  Schools 
should  be  opened  in  different  parts 
of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Accordingly,  Sabbath  Schools  were 
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opened,  one  in  each  parish  within 
the  royalty,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
Andrew's  and  St.  George's  parish, 
which,  from  the  circumstance  pro- 
bably of  containing  a  less  number  of 
such  children  than  the  others,  got 
only  one  Sabbath  School  between 
them. 

Teachers  were  appointed  at  a  sal- 
ary of  £.15  per  annum,  payable  half- 
yearly,  upon  condition  of  their  being 
able  to  shew,  by  weekly  returns,  at- 
tested by  some  Elder  connected  with 
their  respective  parishes,  that  the 
average  number  of  children  who  at- 
tended during  last  six  months  was 
not  less  than  fifty  -otherwise,  in- 
stead of  £.15,  they  should  only  re- 
ceive at  the  rate  of  £.10  per  annum. 


loO  EdiiLbtir^h  Se:isional  Schoul- 

Each  Sabbath  scholar  is  entitled  to 
a  half-yearly  premium  to  the  value 
of  4d.,  so  that  from  800  to  900 
scholars,  which  is  about  the  number 
attending  these  Parochial  Sabbath 
Schools,  will  receive  about  £.30  worth 
of  prizes  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher  to  dispose  of  the  sum  which 
his  school  is  respectively  entitled  to, 
in  such  a  manner  as  that,  %vhile 
some  of  the  prize-books  are  more, 
others  are  less  than  fourpence  ;  that 
merit  and  good  conduct  may  be  bet- 
ter rewarded,  than  by  awarding  an 
equal  prize  to  each. 

These  schools  received  the  name 
of  the  Edinburgh  Paeochial 
Institutions,"  and  soon  became 
numerously  attended  ;  but  as  many 
of  the  children  could  not  read  who 
were  anxious  to  be  received  into 
them,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
a  Day  School  established,  connected 
with  the  institutions,  where  poor 
children  might  obtain,  at  an  easy 
rate,  the  benefit  of  the  first  elements 
education.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
Edinburgh  Sessional  School, — a  se- 
minary that  has  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  of  most  essential  benefit  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  and  consequent- 
ly to  society  at  large.  In  Leith 
Wynd,  where  it  fiist  was,  the  aver- 
age number  of  scholars  who  received 
within  its  walls  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  their  schooling,  might  be, 
one  year  with  another,  about  300. 
The  number  is  now  greatly  increas- 
ed, and  the  plan  pursued  is  as  great- 
ly improved.  The  branches  taught 
are  more  numerous  than  was  ori- 
ginally contemplated,  while  the  fee 
remains  the  same,  being  sixpence 
per  month,  including  all  expences, 
with  the  use  of  books,  slates,  &c.  as 
long  as  they  remain  at  school. 

The  plan  of  teaching  which  was 
at  first  followed  was  that  of  Joseph 
J^ancaster,  and  this  continued  in 
operation  for  some  time.  This  sys- 
tem, however,  being  found  objec- 
tionable upon  various  grounds,  was 
exchanged  for  Dr  Bell's,  who,  though 
unquestionably  prior  to  his  enter- 
prising rival  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  monitorial  system,  got 
himself  somehow  eclipsed  by  the  lat- 
ter, and  his  system  overlooked. 

Matters  continued  thus  for  some 
ycarsj  when  some  accidental  circuni- 


-iis  Origin  and  Progress.  C^'^^* 

stance,  three  or  four  years  ago,  drew 
Mr  Wood,  the  Shcrifi-depute  of 
Peebles,  to  the  school.  1  believe  he 
had  recommended  to  it  some  young 
men  as  Teachers,  in  whom  he  took 
an  interest,  and  called  occasionally 
on  their  account.  His  repeated  visits 
had  the  effect  of  extending  that  inter- 
est toothers  in  the  same  place.  In  a 
gradual  and  almost  unconscious  man- 
ner, he  contracted  a  regard  for  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the 
school  at  large  ;  and,  by  condescend- 
ing occasionally  to  devote  a  leisure 
hour  to  the  instruction  of  a  class,  and 
finding  so  much  success  attend  his 
labour,  he  came  to  imbibe  so  much 
satisfaction  from  the  employment,  as 
in  a  manner  to  attach  him  perma- 
nently to  the  school. 

By  the  zeal,  ability,  and  exertions 
of  such  a  person,  it  could  not  but  be 
that  consequences  the  most  marked 
should  follow.  And  though  motives 
of  delicacy  prevented  him  from  in- 
terfering at  this  early  period  with 
the  internal  management  of  the 
school,  there  was  nevertheless  a  vi- 
sible improvement  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, and  to  reward  his  pains, — 
when  the  Directors  of  the  institution, 
by  introducing  into  the  school  a  col- 
lection compiled  by  him  for  this  pur- 
pose, greatly  facilitated  his  plans, 
and  increased  his  usefulness.  He 
afterwards  published  a  First,  and 
then  a  Second  Spelling-Book,  for  the 
younger  children,  both  of  which,  as 
well  as  his  Collection,  are  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  such  a 
school,  and  have  been  accordingly 
productive  of  the  best  effects. 

By  these  means,  the  Sessional  School 
has  acquired  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  reputation  and  celebrity,  and 
has  become  a  model  or  pattern  for 
various  institutions  of  a  similar  kind 
in  town  and  country.  That  much 
of  its  success,  however,  has  been 
ov/ing  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
views  of  some  of  its  Directors,  is  ob- 
vious, since,  without  their  sanction 
and  support,  the  improvements  that 
have  been  m.ade  in  the  system  of 
teaching,  first  introduced  into  it, 
could  never  have  taken  place.  Dr 
Brunton,  in  particular,  the  Secretary 
of  the  institution,  has,  I  believe,  the 
merit  of  having  effected  the  import- 
ant change  of  the  Lancasterian  for 
the  Bell's  system,  and  of  thereby 
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laying  a  proper  foundation  for  the 
superstructure  which  Mr  W.  has 
subsequently  raised  upon  it,  whose 
exertions,  great  as  they  were,  and  in- 
defatigable zeal,  must,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  been  thrown  away  in 
vain,  if  expended  upon  such  a  lifeless 
machine  as  that  contrived  by  Lan- 
caster. At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied,  that,  had  all  the  details 
of  Dr  Bell's  plan  been  literally  fol- 
lowed up,  such  formal  and  fatiguing, 
and  really  useless  minutiae,  must 
necessarily  have  cramped  the  spirit 
of  emulation, — I  mean  rational  emu- 
lation,— and  retarded  the  march  of 
real  improvement  among  the  scho- 
lars. By  occupying  their  attention 
with  showy  trifles,  and  thereby  with- 
drawing it  from  what  is  of  real 
worth  and  usefulness,  the  powers  of 
intellect  not  only  lie  dormant,  but, 
by  inaction,  become  enervated ; 
whereas,  it  is  wholesomely  exercised 
and  improved,  by  tempering  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  their  tasks  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  make  them 
a  mere  play'thing  more  than  a  pen- 
ance. 

It  is  therefore  not  only  a  matter 
of  propriety,  but  absolute  necessity, 
to  do  away,  as  far  as  possible,  v»^ith 
all  superfluous  machinery  in  a  moni- 
torial school.  That  some  must  be 
left,  not  only  for  useful  but  pruden- 
tial purposes,  is  admitted  ;  but  no 
reason  is  there,  on  that  account,  to 
increase  it  to  an  inordinate  size,  and 
to  perplex  the  learner  with  unneces- 
sary embarrassments.  By  an  un- 
wieldy scaffolding,  the  building  is  not 
accelerated  but  retarded,  and  the 
workmen,  instead  of  being  assisted 
thereby,  are  only  incumbered. 

The  present  school-house,  which  is 
in  Market- Street,  is  a  building  ca- 
pable of  containing  about  500  chil- 
<lren,  which  number  is  not  unfre- 
quently  present  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  consequently,  making  allowance 
for  absentees,  which,  in  such  a  school, 
cannot  be  less  than  70  or  80,  the 
whole  number  of  scholars  is  nearly 
600.  These  are  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  Master  and  Monitors. 
The  number  of  the  latter  varies,  of 
course,  with  the  number  of  classes  in 
school,  which  again  depend  upon 

j  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  men- 

!  tioned. 

'J'he  whole  school  is  divided  into 


the  First  and  the  Second  Divisions — 
the  former  meaning  the  more  advan- 
ced, the  latter  the  younger  half  of  the 
scholars.  These  halves  are  not  nu- 
merically correct,  at  least  not  neces- 
sarily so,  but  depend  upon  the  state 
of  proficiency  of  the  boys  who  belong 
to  them  respectively.  It  is,  however, 
desirable  to  have  the  Divisions  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible. 

Each  Division  contains  six  or  seven 
classes,  according  to  circumstances  ; 
each  class  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
scholars,  though  sometimes  more ; 
but  twenty-five  in  a  class  is  the  ut- 
most that  I  would  recommend.  The 
classes  count  from  the  highest  down- 
wards, through  both  Divisions,  I,  2, 
3,  &c.  to  generally  13 ;  and  what  is 
called  the  Boxes,  that  is,  the  alpha- 
bet-class, brings  up  the  rear.  This 
last,  from  being  always  employed  at 
the  same  kind  of  tasks,  and  altvays 
stationary,  may  or  may  not  be  ranked 
into  the  Second  Division,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence  ;  but  the  other 
classes  are  daily  employed  in  a  regu- 
lar and  unvarying  routine  of  duties, 
which,  as  it  were,  separate  them 
from  any  connection  with  the  boxes. 

These  derive  this  designation  from 
the  circumstance  of  being  taught 
their  letters,  not  from  books  or  boards, 
but  from  a  box,  or  frame,  which  is 
made  to  contain  the  letters,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  at  once  visible  to 
a  great  number.  The  letters  are  of 
an  inch,  or  so,  in  size,  and  pasted 
upon  thin  deal  boards  singly,  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  arranged  in 
any  order  in  the  frame.  By  this 
means,  the  danger  of  learning  the 
alphabet  by  rote  is  prevented,  and  a 
greater  number  of  children  are  bene- 
fited by  the  same  lesson  than  could 
otherwise  be.  The  whole  number 
thus  engaged  in  learning  the  alpha- 
bet is  often  a  hundred,  and  they  are 
seated  around  the  frame  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  see  each  his  comrade 
repeat  his  lesson,  whether  it  be  the 
turn  of  the  former  or  not  to  do  so 
likewise.  Six  or  eight  of  them  may 
be  conveniently  formed  into  a  class, 
and  made  to  stand  up  at  the  same 
time  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
better,  for  that  should  be  attended  to 
whether  they  sit  or  stand,  but  that 
they  may  learn  from  the  first  to  take 
places,  and  compete  with  one  ano- 
ther.   The  box  used  in  the  Sessional 
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School  has  two  faces,  to  allow  two 
classes  to  go  on  at  once :  it  would  be 
an  improvement, however,  where  100 
children  or  more  are  learning,  to 
have  a  box  fitted  with  four  faces,  so 
as  that  double  the  work  might  be 
done,  and  all  the  children  be  able 
to  see  the  letters  on  whichever  side 
they  sit. 

The  children  who  are  sitting  should 
not  be  compelled  to  keep  their  eyes 
upon  the  board  when  a  class  is  read- 
ing ;  curiosity,  natural  to  their  age, 
will  be  a  sufficient  stimulus  for  this 
purpose,  and  their  tender  minds  are 
unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  constant 
attention. 

They  are  taught  in  this  way  the 
large  and  small  characters  of  the 
Roman  and  Italic  alphabets,  and  are 
then  promoted  to  the  lowest  reading- 
class,  where  the  first  spelling-book 
is  put  into  their  hands. 

This  spelling-book  begins  with 
words  of  two  letters,  each  having  a 
significant  meaning,  which  the  child- 
ren are  required  to  explain  in  their 
own  way.    No  set  form  of  words  is 
prescribed  to  them  for  this  purpose, 
noT  any  thing  like  accurate  defini- 
tions expected  even  from  the  more 
advanced  readers.    But  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lessons  is  such  as  to  be 
level  to  their  capacities,  they  are  en- 
couraged thus  to  think  for  themselves 
upon  what  they  read,  and  acquire 
an  interest  in  it.    In  this,  as  well  as 
the  other  books  used  in  school,  care 
was  taken  to  introduce  such  sulDjects 
as  might  furnish  not  only  moral  les- 
sons in  themselves,  but  also  an  op- 
portunity to  the  Monitor  or  Teacher 
to  start,  in  the  course  of  the  lessons, 
such  questions  or  illustrations  con- 
nected with  different  parts  of  it,  as 
might  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
extending  the  child's  ideas,  and  at 
the  same  time  fix  the  subject  of  the 
text  more  deeply  in  his  mind.    It  is 
by  this  mode  of  diverging  from  the 
subject  read,  wherever  a  fit  opportu- 
nity offers,  (hat  the  information  upon 
ordinary  matters,  as  well  as  religious 
topics,  has  been  so  successfully  com- 
municated to  the  scholars  of  the  Ses- 
sional School. 

One,  two,  or  more  classes  may  be 
upon  the  First  Spelling- Book,  ac- 
cording as  the  proportion  of  beginners 
may  happen  at  any  time  to  be  great 
or  small ;  and,  of  course,  Ihc  same 
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observation  applies  also  to  every 
other  book  that  is,  or  may  be,  used 
in  school.  1 1  must  not,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  I  shall  define  the 
number  of  classes  that  read  this 
book  or  that  one,  since  this  is  at 
best  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and, 
besides,  is  liable  to  constant  varia- 
tion. 

The  Second  Spelling- Book,  along 
with  excellent  moral  lessons,  con- 
tains some  interesting  articles  con- 
nected with  animal  biography,  miner- 
alogy, and  other  departments  of  na- 
tural history.    This,  it  is  needless 
to  observe,  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome 
reading  to  young  people,  and  is  ac- 
cordingly read   with  interest  and 
avidity.     The  only  other  school- 
book,  by  the  same  author,  published 
as  yet,  is  the  Sessional  School  Col- 
lection, which  is  intended  for  the 
more  advanced  classes,  and  of  which 
a  second  edition  has  lately  appeared. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  hero 
into  a  critical  review  of  these  books, 
as  that  has  been  already  done  by 
another  person  ;  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation to  expressing  my  decided  con- 
viction that  they  are  all  excellent 
in  their  kind,  and  well  suited  to  an- 
swer the  purpose  which  their^author 
had  in  view.    Indeed,  the  extensive 
circulation  which  they  are  beginning 
to  have,  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
worth  and  usefulness. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the 
subject,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  English  reading  and  expla- 
nations, &c.  English  grammar  forms 
now  a  very  conspicuous  and  import- 
ant part  of  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes.  It  is  little  more  than 
twelve  months  since  Mr  Wood  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  introducing  this 
branch  into  the  school,  and  in  a  man- 
ner, not  after  the  usual  method  so 
long  pursued,  but  without  the  use 
of  any  written  system,  and  simply  by 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  reading 
the  lesson  of  the  day.  He  made  the 
attempt  with  a  few  boys,  and  soon 
found  that  the  experiment  promised 
unexpected  success.  Of  course  he 
persevered,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  now  the  higher  class,  and  some 
of  those  below  them,  are  perfectly 
masters  of  all  that  is  practically  im- 
portant in  grammar ;  nay,  some  of 
them  were  so  eight  months  ago,  and 
that  without  the  labour  of  getting  by 
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heart  a  ponderous  load  of  grammar 
rules — rules  most  commonly  as  un- 
intelligible to  the  learner  as  so  many 
words  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  by 
consequence  a  dead  letter  to  him  at 
that  time,  whatever  they  may  be 
thereafter.  By  familiar  illustrations, 
the  most  ordinary  comprehension 
may  understand  the  distinctions  be- 
tween different  parts  of  speech,  which 
they  will  in  vain  attempt  to  do  from 
scholastic  definitions  of  them. 

In  beginning  to  teach,  therefore, 
grammar  without  a  book,  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  perplexing  or  start- 
ling the  learner  at  first  with  a  mul- 
titude of  hard  names,  and  crowding 
upon  his  attention  too  many  things 
at  once.  Technical  terms  should  be 
used  sparingly,  and,  when  used,  they 
should  be  explained.  As  often  as 
possible  let  them  be  exchanged  at 
first  for  plain  and  intelligible  ex- 
pressions, though  some  periphrasis 
be  thereby  necessary.  It  will  be 
enough  for  the  first  few  lessons  to 
limit  the  scholar's  attention  to  the 
noun,  which  he  should  have  ex- 
plained to  him  in  a  general  way, 
and  be  desired  to  point  out,  in  the 
lesson  he  read,  wherever  that  part  of 
speech  occurs.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion *for  immediately  particularizing 
the  different  kinds  of  nouns.  When 
the  learner  has  thus  become  acquaint- 
ed, one  by  one,  with  pronouns,  ad- 
jectives, verbs,  and  particles,  gene- 
rally, he  may  then  descend  to  parti- 
culars in  each,  and  gradually  proceed 
to  the  parsing  of  a  sentence. 

A  very  good  proof  of  the  efficiency 
of  this  system  appears  from  its  suc- 
cess in  the  Sessional  Evening  School, 
where  it  was  introduced  with  great 
advantage  among  a  considerable 
number  of  young  men,  who  are  now 
able  to  analyze  and  construe  the  most 
difficult  sentences,  and  to  detect  the 
slightest  grammatical  error  in  read- 
ing. Of  this  school  I  shall  perhaps 
take  some  notice  before  I  close  this 
paper. 

With  regard  to  the  arithmetical 
department,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  projectors  of  the 
Sessional  School  to  carry  the  scholars 
farther  than  the  first  four  rules, 
which  are  commonly  sufficient  for 
all  ordinary  purposes ;  but,  at  pre- 
sent, the  highest  class  is  not  only 


(as  all  the  inferior  classes  are,  more 
or  less)  extremely  expert  and  correct 
in  these  simple  operations,  but  also, 
some  of  them  at  least,  intimately 
conversant  with  vulgar  fractions,  and 
in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  very  su- 
perior arithmeticians. 

I  intend  to  explain  hereafter  the 
routine  business  of  the  school,  with 
the  portion  of  time  appropriated  to 
each  branch  ;  but  in  speaking  of 
the  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic 
which  is  practised  there,  I  may  pre- 
mise, that  all  the  classes  of  the  First 
Division  are  employed  precisely  in 
the  same  manner ;  that  is,  the  first 
four  rules  are  still,  as  well  as  origi- 
nally, what  they  are  generally  exer- 
cised upon ;  because  it  is  believed, 
that  when  expert  in  these,  they  ne- 
cessarily perform  all  other  questions 
with  greater  expedition.  W e  shali 
therefore  take  one  class, — suppose 
the  highest,  for  example, — and  by 
explaining  how  it  is  conducted,  we 
have  an  idea  of  all  that  can  be  said 
regarding  the  rest.  The  class,  which 
contains  from  20  to  30  scholars,  is 
made  to  stand  on  the  floor  in  a  semi- 
circular form,  and  a  question  is  pre- 
scribed by  the  Monitor,  which  they 
all  take  down.  Suppose  the  question 
were  one  in  simple  addition.  As 
they  take  places  according  as  they 
are  first  done,  they  contrive  to  add 
up  the  outside  columns  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  taking  down  the 
question,  so  as  thereby  to  save  them 
time  at  the  end,  thus  : — 

35421367 

5     12    27819610  7  7 

9    20    48576211  8  8 

10    29    19730814  9  12 


Here,  instead  of  having  eight,  they 
have,  in  fact,  but  four  columns  to  add 
up,  the  respective  sums  of  two  on  each 
side  being  known  as  soon  as  the  last 
line  is  given  out.  In  this  manner, 
three  columns  on  each  side  are  often 
done,  without  in  the  least  detaining 
the  Monitor,  who  prescribes  the 
question  as  quickly  as  if  no  such 
operation  were  going  on. 

Now,  perhaps  this  may  seem  to 
many  a  useless  process  in  so  simple 
a  question,  and  not  called  for  nor 
admissible  at  all  times  as  a  matter 
of  practical  importance.  Admitting 
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this  to  be  true,  it  is  nevertheless  far 
from  being  a  useless  employment 
to  boys  in  these  circumstances,  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  a  most  excellent 
effect  in  enabling  the  scholar  to 
acquire  habits  of  abstraction,  and 
qualifying  him  to  attend  to  two  dif- 
ferent things  at  the  same  instant. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  perform  questions 
in  subtraction, — which  had  its  origin 
from  the  same  cause,  namely,  an 
ambition  to  be  first  done.  It  is  truly 
pleasing  to  observe  children  thus 
intent  upon  honourable  preferment, 
and  capable  of  feats  which  their  in- 
structors try  in  vain  to  imitate.  But 
so  it  is ;  and  whether  these  feats  do 
or  do  not  tend  to  any  useful  purpose, 
they  are  no  less  praiseworthy,  from 
the  spirit  that  produced  them.  I 
shall  suppose  the  following  question 
in  subtraction  in  the  act  of  being  dic- 
tated, and  the  children  taking  it  down  ; 
the  figures  in  the  remainder  will 
show  how  far  they  had  got  on  with 
the  answer  at  any  given  time : — 

From  78743,:iS9 1625375 
Take  6928405073  ^- 


94589387+ 

Here  we  suppose  the  Monitor  is 
in  the  act  of  giving  out  the  subtra- 
iiend,  but  has  got  no  farther  than  the 
3.  Now  it  will  be  found,  by  looking 
at  one  of  the  slates  in  the  class,  that 
the  above  number  of  figures  of  the 
remainder  is  at  the  same  instant  set 
down,  and  that  the  whole  answer 
will  be  ready  for  inspection  in  less 
than  a  second  after  the  last  figure  of 
the  subtrahend  has  been  enunciated, 
in  general ;  1  say  in  general,  for  it 
may  happen,  that  by  making  many 
of  the  figures  of  the  subtrahend  the 
same  as  those  in)mediately  above 
them,  the  ordinary  process  alone  of 
working  from  the  right  hand  will  be 
admissible ;  because  the  scholar  re- 
quires always,  when  subtracting  from 
the  left  hand,  to  look  one  or  more 
figures  before  him  to  see  whether  he 
shall  have  any  carriage  : — 

Thus  87542653 
77542658 


Here  the  scholar  cannot  subtract 
from  the  left  hand  until  he  has  heard 
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the  (8)  enunciated,  and  knows  that 
he  shall  have  to  carry  all  the  way. 

Mental  arithmetic  is  also  perform- 
ed by  the  highest  class  very  experli- 
tiously.  Mr  Wood  uses  for  that 
purpose  the  Ready  Reckoner,  and 
proposes  at  any  given  price  any  num- 
ber of  lbs,  yards,  &c.  These  ques- 
tions are  commonly  answered  by  the 
more  expert  boys  in  a  shorter  time 
than  one  would  take  to  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  and  find  the  an- 
swer there.  It  seldom  happens  that 
any  two  of  the  boys  take  the  same 
method  of  working  such  questions, 
as  may  be  seen  by  asking  each  how 
he  performed  the  operation. 

This  is  a  kind  of  exercise  that 
is  productive  of  very  beneficial  effects. 
It  helps  to  strengthen  the  memory 
of  the  scholar, — it  gives  him  a  more 
intuitive  perception,  a  more  correct 
and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  pro- 
perties of  numbers  than  is  commonly 
attained  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
solving  every  question  with  the  pen- 
cil ;  and  consequently  various  v;ays 
of  abbreviating  and  facilitating  a 
tedious  process  of  calculation  suggest 
themselves,  which  the  more  mechani- 
cal system  seldom  or  never  would 
point  out. 

It  is  not  the  custom  in  this,  though 
it  is  in  some  other  schools,  to  learn 
the  multiplication-table  to  the  length 
of  24  instead  of  12  ; — but  1  am  much 
inclined  to  think  that  this  is  of  no 
small  use,  as  tending  to  pave  the 
v/ay  for  mental  arithmetic,  and  that 
it  should  be  taught  the  scholars,  in 
the  first  place,  before  going  any  far- 
ther. Very  simple  questions,  and 
such  as  are  not  only  quite  well  un- 
derstood by  the  learner,  but  capable 
of  being  easily  wrought  by  him, 
should  be  proposed  for  some  time, 
until  he  has  acquired  some  degree 
of  confidence  in  himself ;  for  this 
purpose,  the  aliquot  parts  of  a  pound 
should  be  taken  before  those  of  lower 
denominations,  to  save  him  the  trou- 
ble of  having  to  reduce  the  product 
to  a  higher  name. 

After  becoming  expert  in  this  sort 
of  questions,  more  complex  ones  may 
follow,  and  a  fair  trial  thus  be  made 
(which  has  not  yet  been  done  in  the 
Sessional  School)  how  far  this  mode 
of  counting  can  be  carried.  The  dif- 
ferent cases  of  simple  interest  and 
annuities  will  afford  a  large  variety 
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of  appropriate  and  interesting  ques- 
tions, but  in  this  the  Teacher  must 
be  guided  by  his  own  judgment. 

Last,  but  not  least,  may  be  men- 
tioned Geography,  among  the  im- 
provements which  the  Sessional 
School  owes  to  Mr  Wood  ;  and  here 
also  he  deviated  from  the  beaten  path, 
and  adopted  a  plan  of  teaching  which 
motives  of  economy  might  have  ren- 
dered eligible, — a  plan  which  proba- 
bly was  deemed  sufficient  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  such  a  school,  but 
surely  not  one  that  seemed  to  pro- 
mise, nor  probably  could,  under  other 
hands,  have  effected  that  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  success  which  has  at- 
tended it. 

A  single  copy  of  E wing's  Atlas 
was  his  whole  apparatus,  and,  to  be 
sure,  with  that  he  has  done  wonders. 
Of  course,  all  that  could  be  learned 
from  this  was  but  the  names  and  rela- 
tive situations  of  places;  but  these 
known,  little  else  remained  of  in- 
terest or  importance  to  them.  It  is 
the  same  atlas  he  still  uses,  with  no- 
thing more  but  the  separate  maps  of 
another  atlas  of  the  same  author, 
pasted  upon  thin  boards,  so  as  to  be 
more  conveniently  handled*.  He  has 
the  geographers  arranged  in  distinct 
classes,  and  makes  those  who  are 
best  be  Monitors  to  the  rest.  He  de- 
scribes to  the  class  the  task  upon  the 
map  they  are  to  prepare,  and  then 
gives  the  map  among  them.  They 
collect  about  it,  and  naturally  be- 
come interested  in  the  remarks  and 
queries  which  are  mutually  passed 
in  reference  to  the  task  ;~their  at- 
tention becomes  deeply  engrossed 
upon  the  subject,  and  by  consequence 
a  proportionable  impression  is  made 
on  their  memory. 

To  make  this  more  permanent  and 
correct,  they  are  desired  to  point 
out,  upon  a  blank  board,  the  relative 
situations  of  the  remarkable  places 
in  the  task  they  have  been  prepa- 
— which  has  nearly  the  same  ef- 
fect as  describing  with  chalk  the  oiit- 
lines,  but  more  easy,  and  better  suit- 
ed to  the  abilities  of  children. 

It  may  be  perhaps  superfluous  to 
state  the  order  in  which  he  carries 
them  on,  as  every  Teacher  chooses  a 
method  peculiar  to  himself.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  he  gives  them  a  general 
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knowledge  of  the  maps  of  the  world, 
and  its  great  divisions,  before  de- 
scending to  those  of  the  subdivisions. 
That  he  then  pays  particular  atten- 
tion to  natural  boundaries,  such  as 
rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  and  to  seas, 
gulphs,  straits,  and  islands,  in  the 
first  place,  and  afterwards  to  those 
that  are  artificial. 

This  is  all  that  I  mean  to  say  upon 
the  method  and  state  of  education 
in  the  Sessional  School ;  upon  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  system 
1  shall  have  a  few  remarks  to  make 
by-and-by.  Meantime  1  shall  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  manner  in  which 
the  children  are  employed  there. 

The  Sessional  School- room  is  about 
S3  feet  by  It  has  a  single  row 

of  benches  and  forms,  along  the  four 
sides,  close  by  the  walls,  for  accom- 
modating those  that  write.  This 
should  contain  one  of  the  Divisions, 
or  about  half  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  school — minus  the  children  on 
the  alphabet — which  last  are  taught 
in  a  different  apartment. 

Now,  as  these  are  the  only  benches 
and  seats  in  the  school,  the  rest  of 
the  room  is  bare  and  unincumbered. 

The  intention  of  this  is,  that  while 
one  Division  are  in  their  seats,  the 
other  shall  be  standing  in  classes  on 
the  floor  ;  and  each  Division  remains 
an  hour  in  its  place,  and  then  alter- 
nates with  the  other. 

For  instance,  the  school  enters  at 
10  o'clock.  From  10  to  11  the  First 
or  higher  Division  sit— the  Second 
stand;  and  from  11  to  12  the  Second 
sit  and  the  First  stand.  At  12,  all  the 
Second  Division,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  First,  are  dismissed.  At  1  they 
return,  and  the  First  Division  stand 
on  the  floor — the  Second  sit;  and  at  2 
the  Second  stand  and  the  First  sit. 
This  is  generally  speaking.  I  shall  now 
explain  the  routine  more  minutely. 

The  Monitors  and  assistants  should 
attend  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  to  pre- 
pare the  books,  slates,  and  pencils,  of 
their  respective  classes. 

The  bell  rings  5  minutes  before 
10 ;  and  when  the  hour  strikes,  all 
being  at  their  places,  a  short  prayer 
is  delivered  by  the  Master. 

Hitherto  the  First  Division  had  not 
sat  down,  but  were  opposite  each  to 
his  place.    They  receive  orders,  and 
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all  the  First  Division  simultaneously 
take  their  seats. 

The  slates  are  so  arranged  as  to  be 
opposite  the  boys,  one  for  each,  in 
both  Divisions;  and  they  are  supplied 
with  cords  for  being  suspended  on  the 
necks  of  the  scholars. 

An  order  is  given,  and  both  Divi- 
sions at  the  same  time  recover  their 
slates,  and  suspend  them. 

The  Monitors  and  assistants  of  the 
First  Division  now  supply  their  clas- 
ses with  pencils  ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, an  order  is  given  to  the  Second 
Division  to  recover  their  books,  which 
were  lying  before  each  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  slates,  because  this 
is  the  hour  that  the  Second  Division 
read. 

Having  recovered  their  books,  each 
Monitor  now  gives  out  the  place  to  his 
class  that  is  to  be  read ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, each  class  begins,  and  goes  on 
between  reading  and  spelling  till  11 
o'clock. 

Meantime  the  First  Division  write 
on  their  slates  copies  from  slips  be- 
fore them. 

At  11  o'clock  they  are  ordered  out 
of  their  seats,  and  the  books  of  the 
Second  Division  are  taken  up,  which 
is  done  in  a  few  seconds. 

Both  Divisions  are  ordered  to  march 
into  their  new  stances,  which  they 
do  in  perfect  order  and  regularity*. 

The  Second  Division  now  write 
copies  on  their  slates,  and  the  First 
count. 


The  method  of  teaching  arith- 
metic I  have  already  explained.  No 
books  are  used  ;  and  each  Monitor 
prescribes  to  his  respective  class, 
while  the  assistant-monitor  stands  by 
him,  to  keep  the  class  in  order.  This 
office-bearer  is  employed  also  in  the 
same  way  when  the  class  reads  ;  but 
his  services  are  particularly  called  for 
at  the  arithmetic  hour,  when,  from 
their  zeal  to  get  above  each  other,  by 
being  first  done,  confusion  is  liable 
to  ensue  among  the  members  of  a 
class. 

At  12  o'clock  slates  are  replaced 
and  pencils  returned,  and  all  but  a 
few  of  the  higher  class  remain  with 
the  Monitors  and  their  assistants,  to 
read,  if  it  be  a  reading  day,  or  else  to 
write  on  paper.  But  on  Wednesday 
at  this  hour,  all  the  First  Division 
remain  in,  to  repeat  the  Shorter  Ca- 
techism. 

10  or  15  minutes  before  1  o'clock  , 
is  commonly  allowed  them  for  recrea-  > 
tion,  before  the  school  re-enter. 

At  1,  the  First  Division  read,  and 
the  Second   write  copies  on  their 
slates ;  and,  at  2,  vice  versa,  only 
that  at  this  hour,  before  shifting,  the 
roll,  or  rather  rolls,  are  called,  each  ; 
Monitor  calling  his  own,  and  mark-  ; 
ing  absentees,  and  the  place  each*: 
scholar  holds  in  the  class.  ) 

At  3  o'clock  the  children  simulta-  ' 
neously  repeat  the  Lord  s  Prayer,  and  \ 
are  all  dismissed,  with  the  exception 
of  those  that  study  geography,  with 
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•  "  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  boys  who  are  in  one  class,  according  to 
their  proficiency  in  reading,  are  in  another,  according  to  their  progress  in  arithme- 
tic :  that,  when  the  school  is  cyphering,  the  classes  are  organized  on  the  plan  of 
the  cyphering- classes ;  when  they  are  reading,  they  are  arranged  on  the  plan  of 
the  reading-classes.  They  always,  on  the  commencement  of  school,  come  in  in  their 
different  reading-classes ;  and  when  cyphering  afterwards,  separate  to  their  several 
arithmetical-classes.  After  having  performed  the  cyphering,  they  return  to  their 
reading-classes  before  they  go  out  of  school.  This  changing  about  from  class  to 
class,  in  which  three-fourths  of  the  whole  school  are  concerned,  is  attended  with  but 
little  bustle,  and  no  confusion.  It  is  usually  done  in  less  than  five  minutes." — 
2)rovements  in  Education^  ly  Joseph  Lancaster^  jp.  65. 

This  was  precisely  the  method  which  was  followed  till  of  late  in  the  Sessional 
School ;  but,  with  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Lancaster,  I  cannot  see  how  he, 
or  any  man,  could  contrive  to  prevent  confusioft  and  bustle  among  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred, who  had  to  shift  in  all  possible  directions  from  theiV  respective  classes  to  others, 
and  where,  when  they  did  arrive,  after  much  jarring  and  obstruction  by  the  way, 
they  should  have  to  settle  and  arrange  their  several  claims  about  precedence.  I 
speak  from  experience  when  I  say,  that  no  arrangement  nor  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  Master  can  obviate  these  effects,  so  long  as  this  plan  is  followed ;  but  that  by  sim- 
ply directing,  as  I  did,  the  First  Division  to  take  their  seats,  when  they  enter  the 
school  at  10  o'clock,  in  their  arithmetic  order,  and  thus  superseding  the  necessity  of 
any  shifting  for  that  purpose  at  11  o'clock,  there  is  not  only  no  confusion  or  bustle 
occasioned,  but  not  even  the  appearance  of  a  change. 
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whom  Mr  Wood  continues  for  an 
hour  or  two  longer,  the  Master's 
time  being  expired  at  3  o'clock. 

This  is  the  routine  of  every  day  ; 
but  on  Saturday  the  school  dismisses 
at  12.  Then  those  that  are  study- 
ing geography  receive  the  loan  of  a 
book  from  the  school-library,  which 
they  must  return  next  Saturday, 
and  may  then  get  another.  The  li- 
brary contains  about  130  volumes, 
principally  small  ones,  but  all  inter- 
esting to  juvenile  readers.  The 
last  books  it  received  were  presents 
from  various  persons  ;  such  as  Gold- 
smith's Animated  Nature,  Robert- 
son's History  of  Scotland,  &c.  The 
good  effect  of  this  reading  ap- 
pears in  the  correct  answers  which 
the  scholars  frequently  return  to 
questions  incidentally  suggested  by, 
though  not  strictly  connected  with, 
the  subject  of  their  lesson. 

I  mentioned  that  those  who  write 
on  paper  do  so  at  12  o'clock. 

I  may  now  add,  that  whereas  it 
was  formerly  the  custom  to  furnish 
gratis  the  use  of  school-books,  slates, 
and  pencils,  to  the  scholars,  but  not 
paper  for  copies  ;  this  last  likewise  is 
now  allowed,  so  that  the  scholar  has 
nothing  whatever  to  pay  for  but  the 
usual  fee*. 

The  fee  is  sixpence  per  month, 
payable  at  entry,  (unless  that  be  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  when 
in  that  case  nothing  is  charged  till 
the  commencement  of  a  new  month,) 
and  at  the  1st  of  each  succeeding 
month.  Only,  as  a  fortnight  of  har- 
vest-play is  given  in  August,  Sep- 
tember is  given  gratis  to  old  scholars. 

The  school-books  are  sold  by  Mr 
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David  Brown,  St.  Andrew's  Street, 
and  Messrs  Manners  and  Miller, 
Prince's  Street.  The  slates  and  pen- 
cils are  got  from  Thomas  Lane, 
slater,  Leith  Walk  ;  and  the  tin 
pencil-cases  are  made  by  Mr  Steele, 
tinsmith,  Canongate. 

As  it  is  but  lately  that  the  number 
of  the  scholars  increased  to  so  great 
a  degree,  it  is  impossible  to  say  as 
yet  what  the  average  expenditure  in 
support  of  the  institution  may  be 
yearly.  It  is  plain,  however,  that 
the  tear  and  wear  of  books,  and 
breakage  of  slates,  among  500  chil- 
dren, must  come  to  something  con- 
siderable. 

Say  that  the  annual  expense  of  books, 
&c.  is       -  ^.50    0  0 

That  school-repairs,  &c. 

come  to  -  20    0  0 

The  Master's  salary  is       60    0  0 

The  head  Monitor,  at  Is. 
per  week,  £.2  12 

Say  14  Monitors,  at 

6d.  per  week,       18  4 

Say  14  assistant  Mo- 
nitors, at  3d.  do.    9  2 


For  housekeeper,  coals, 
and  gas  light,  say 


29  18  0 


15    0  0 


Say  that  the  yearly  expen- 
diture comes  to  £.175 


0  0 


N.  B. — The  house-repairs  have 
cost  this  bygone  year  much  more 
money  than  the  above,  but  I  suppose 
the  average  in  future  years  to  be 
£.20. 

To  meet  which,  the  ordinary  in- 
come is  from  the  school  fees,  and 
donations  received  in  school ;  but 


*  There  are  many  of  the  children  who  receive  education  gratis.  Each  parish  is 
entitled  to  send  a  definite  number,  I  believe  ten,  to  the  school  upon  the  poor's  list. 
To  obtain  this  privilege,  the  friends  of  the  children  to  be  so  admitted  must  have  a 
certificate  signed  by  the  Minister  of  the  parish,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  institution,  stating  the  grounds  of  their  petition  ;  upon  receiving  which,  the  iVIas- 
ter  is  warranted  to  admit  them. 

Children  belonging  to  those  who  are  supported  by  the  Charity  Workhouse  are  also 
admitted  gratis,  so  far  as  regards  them,  that  institution  defraying  the  expence  of  their 
education. 

With  respect  to  the  former  class  of  scholars,  I  may  observe,  that  their  number  is 
perhaps  less  now  than  formerly,  as  it  is  found  by  experience  that  they  who  pay 
nothing  are  uniformly  the  most  negligent  and  thankless.  With  the  exception,  there- 
fore, of  extreme  cases  of  poverty,  it  is  becoming  customary,  and  indeed  it  appears 
to  be  advisable  to  admit  none  without  payment  from  some  quarter.  This  is  also 
proper  on  another  account,  namely,  that  however  inadequate  the  fee  be  to  the  remu- 
neration received,  it  has  a  tendency  to  support,  in  the  minds  of  the  parent  and 
child,  that  right  feeling,  which  is  lost  when  they  are  conscious  of  being  upon  a  more 
ai»ject  footing  than  their  neighbours. 

VOL.  XVIII,  S 
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originally,  the  intention  was  to  sup- 
port the  Parochial  Institutions  by 
the  proceeds  of  sermons  preached  in 
their  behalf,  once  a-year,  in  every 
church  in  town.  This  mode  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  public  will  no  doubt 
be  discontinued  as  soon  as  the  ordi- 
nary means  shall  have  become  ade- 
quate to  the  outlay.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  the  erection  of  the  present 
school-house  in  Market-Street,  which 
came  to  somewhat  more  than  £.1000, 
the  institution  was  last  year  upwards 
of  i.*.300  in  debt ;  but  as  this  was 
made  known  in  the  public  addresses 
from  the  pulpit,  the  contributions  at 
the  churches  were  unusually  liberal 
on  that  occasion. 

With  regard  to  the  donations  re- 
ceived in  the  school,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that-  it  was  only  about  the 
first  of  February  last  that  the  dona- 
tion-box was  set  up. 

Now,  though  it  may  be  a  bad  way 
of  judging  of  its  permanent  success 
by  the  first  six  months,  yet  it  de- 
serves to  be  noticed,  as  an  honoura- 
ble proof  of  the  unostentatious  liber- 
ality of  those  who,  during  that  short 
period,  happened  to  visit  the  Ses- 
sional School,  that  their  donations 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
£A3,  Gs.  104d. 

We  shall  suppose,  however,  that 
for  the  future  the  average  produce  of 
the  donation-box  will  be  £.60  per  ann. 
Now,  say  that  four-fifths 

of  the  scholars  pay, 

and  that  500  shall  be 

their  average  number 

in  all ;  this  leaves  400 

that  shall  pay  :  400 

sixpences  per  month, 

11  months,     -       £.110  ditto. 

Thus  the  ordinary  in- 
come is,  per  annum, 
about      -      -  £.170 

This  is  a  rude  sketch,  and  merely 
intended  to  give  some  general  idea 
upon  the  subject  to  those  who  may 
feel  inclined  to  institute  schools  upon 
the  same  plan.  Perhaps  I  have  un- 
der-rated the  expenditure ;  and,  on 
4he  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  any  fur«l  depending  upon 
school-fees  and  casual  donations 
merely,  rests  upon  a  very  precarious 
foundation. 

For  the  information  of  such  per- 


sons, I  may  take  this  opportunity  to 
observe  also,  that,  in  constructing 
the  benches,  care  should  be  taken  to 
make  them  considerably  larger  than 
those  used  in  this  School,  so  as  to 
allow  abundance  of  room   to  the 
scholar  when  writing.    Those  of  the 
Sessional  School  are  decidedly  too 
narrow ;  and  what  tends  to  incom- 
mode the  children  still  more,  is  the 
little  space  on  the  form  that  is  por- 
tioned out  to  each   sitter, — which 
might  do,  were  they  reading  instead 
of  writing,  but  particularly  writing 
on  paper.    I  am  of  opinion,  that  not 
less  than  two  feet  are  requisite,  and 
might  easily   be  spared,   for   the  ' 
breadth  of  the  bench,  and  that  16 
inches  of  sitting-room  should  be  al- 
lowed each  scholar.    This  will  still  ; 
leave  more  than  enough  of  room  for  ! 
the  classes  standing  on  the  floor,  who 
should  most  unquestionably  be  ar- 
ranged into  the  segment  of  as  small 
2L  circle  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  ' 
of  being  better  able  to  hear  each 
other  and  the  Monitor,  as  well  as  - 
for  being  thereby,  at  the  same  time, 
removed  to  a  greater  distance  from 
the  contiguous  classes.    Where  the  ^ 
classes  are  not  exceedingly  large, —  '• 
that  is,  if  they  do  not  contain  above  \ 
thirty  children  at  most, — a  semicir-  < 
cular  form  may  do  for  them,  the  ' 
Monitor  standing  in  the  centre.  But ! 
if  particular  circumstances  oblige  the  ' 
Master  to  have  upwards  of  this  num- 
ber in  a  class,  and  that  there  be  five 
or  six  other  classes  on  the  floor  read- 
ing at  the  same  time,  he  should  form 
such  large  classes  into  a  complete  cir- 
cle, and  let  the  Monitor  stand  on  the 
outside,  always  directly  opposite  to 
the  child  that  reads,  so  as  that  he 
may,  by  hearing  himself,  be  sure  that 
all  the  rest  in  the  class  hear  also. 

By  extending  the  classes  to  an 
unnecessary  distance,  not  only  are 
the  scholars  prevented  from  hearing 
their  class-fellows,  but  between  the 
Monitors'  voices  urging  them  to  speak 
louder,  and  the  fruitless  attempt  of 
the  children  to  do  so,  the  general 
noise  becomes  deafening  and  intoler- 
able, and  drowns  the  little  that 
might  otherwise  be  heard.  It  is 
therefore  by  no  means  a  matter  of 
tiivial  importance  how  the  classes 
are  arranged  in  such  a  school,  nor 
what  number  should  be  in  each. 
There  may  be  too  few  as  well  as  too 
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many  ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  where  circumstances 
permit  it,  (and  by  proper  arrange- 
ments, why  should  they  not  permit 
it?)  there  should  neither  be  below 
twenty,  nor  above  twenty- five  in 
each  class. 

I  must  also  deprecate  the  method 
of  ever  and  anon  overhauling  the 
classes,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  out 
one  here  and  one  there,  either  for 
preferment  or  degradation,  and  of 
thereby  overburdening  or  impover- 
ishing the  numbers  in  the  classes, 
as  really  the  same  end  is  much  bet- 
ter served  by  an  even-on  and  regular 
course  of  promotion,  according  to 
some  fixed  standard  of  merit.  If 
the  machine  is  not  perfect,  let  it  be 
made  so  ;  if  it  is  perfect,  tampering 
with  its  parts  will  only  spoil  and 
mar  it. 

It  has  frequently  been  made  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  it  were  not 
improper  to  allow  children  of  both 
sexes  to  be  taught  in  the  same  room, 
and  in  the  same  classes  together. 

I  am  far  from  taking  upon  me  to 
affirm  or  to  deny  the  impropriety  in 
general,  nor  will  I  even  go  the  length 
of  alleging,  that,  in  this  same  school, 
conducted  upon  the  same  system  as 
at  present,  there  may  not  be  occasion 
hereafter  for  the  separation  in  ques- 
tion. But  1  must  say,  that,  so  far  as 
1  had  the  means  of  judging,  I  saw 
no  cause  of  apprehension  nor  alarm, 
but  rather  was  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  very  circumstance  of  being  thus 
indiscriminately  enrolled,  had  a 
good  effect  upon  the  temper  and 
manners  of  both  parties. 

The  punishments  inflicted  in  the 
Sessional  School  are  commonly  those 
of  the  most  moderate  kind,  and  con- 
sist chiefly  in  various  ways  of  degra- 
dation. But  1  am  afraid  that,  how- 
ever desirable  it  may  be  to  abolish 
corporal  punishment  altogether,  it 
will  not  be  found  practicable  there  ; 
for  while  so  many  of  the  children 
are  exceedingly  ill  tutored  at  home, 
and  come  to  this  school,  not  only  in 
their  rudest  state,  but  come  some- 
times in  whole  shoals  together,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  Master  to  work 
upon  their  feelings  in  any  other  way 
than  that  by  which  alone  they  are 
tangible.  To  the  sense  of  shame, 
in  many  cases,  they  are  absolutely 
impervious  ;    and   until,    in  the 
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course  of  their  connexion  w'lih  their 
more  polished  associates,  their  tem- 
pers and  manners  have  undergone 
some  change, — until  they  have  be- 
come, in  some  measure,  alive  to 
the  nobler  feelings  and  principles  of 
their  nature,  it  is  vain  and  hopeless 
to  aim  at  educating  or  even  keep- 
ing them  in  proper  subjection  by  any 
other  sort  of  argument  than  that 
which  is  directed  "  ad  hominem." 

''A^'  itu  ov  ccTrdihevulcnv  koci  kcckyiV 
TQo(p^u  (disciplinsc  defectum)  (prjao^uev 

Plato  dc  RejJuhlica^  Lib.  VIII.  j),  393. 

I  am  far  indeed  from  being  an  ad- 
vocate for  harsh  treatment  of  child- 
ren ;  and  I  believe  that  I  m>ade  as 
full  and  fair  an  experiment  of  how 
far  lenient  measures  would  succeed 
as  was  consistent  with  the  good  of 
the  school ;  but  candour  obliges  me 
to  say,  that,  for  the  reasons  above- 
mentioned,  the  attempt  failed.  Still, 
however,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
extending  this  mode  of  punishment 
to  any  undue  length.  It  is  but  to  a 
few  of  the  more  refractory  that  it  is 
called  for,  and  then  it  should  not 
exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
Nor  will  it  do  so,  if  the  Master  have, 
as  of  all  things  he  should  study  to 
have,  the  most  complete  command 
over  his  own  temper  when  inflicting 
it.  If  the  scholar  perceives  that  he 
is  punished  in  wrath,  he  will  assu- 
redly ascribe  the  severity  of  that  pu- 
nishment, not  to  his  own  deserts,  but 
to  the  ungovernable  fury  of  him  who 
inflicts  it.  And,  on  the  contrary,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  same  degree 
of  punishment,  inflicted  with  cool- 
ness, and  the  absence  of  any  appear- 
ance of  hatred  or  revenge  on  the  part 
of  the  Master,  will  be  endured  by 
his  pupil,  not  only  without  a  grudge, 
but  actually  with  the  continuance  of 
his  respect  and  affection. 

Not  less  important  than  the  rule 
which  I  have  above  recommended 
(to  guard  against  the  least  appear- 
ance of  anger  wdien  inflicting  pu- 
nishment) is  it  to  make  a  point  of  be- 
stowing a  patient  hearing  on  every 
the  most  trivial  complaint  that  may 
be  preferred  by  one  child  against 
another.  Among  so  many  children, 
there  must  be  instances  repeatedly 
occurring  of  injustice  and  oppression/ 
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and  it  should  be  the  Master's  study  the  order,  and  regularity,  and  general 
to  convince  his  scholars,  that  his  ear  good  conduct  of  his  scholars,  or  there- 
is  never  shut  against  the  complaints  verse.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
of  those  aggrieved,  nor  his  mind  pre-  that  the  mere  matter  of  severity  or  le- 
judiced  against  the  meanest  indivi-  niency,  or  novelty  in  the  mode  of  pu- 
dual  in  school.  While  the  children  nishing,  must  necessarily  be  attend- 
are  sure  of  redress,  they  are  neither  ed  with  equally  good  effects  in  A*s 
disposed  to  submit  to  improper  treat-  school,  because  this  happened  to  be 
ment,  nor  consequently  to  give  cause  the  case  in  B's.  And  yet  how 
of  offence  to  others.  They  become  common  is  it  for  those  who  publish 
punctiliously  attentive  to  what  is  systems  of  education,  to  detail  the 
just  and  honourable,  and  thus  draw  minutise  of  their  penal  code,  and  to 
more  closely  the  bonds  of  friendship  recommend  it  warmly  to  others,  for 
between  one  another,  and  increase  no  other  reason  but  because  they 
their  mutual  happiness.  found  it  to  answer.  Whereas  had 
Hence  it  appears  how  foolish  it  is  they  devoted  to  sober  reflection  half 
to  attach  importance  to  this  or  that  the  time  they  consumed  in  devising 
parcel  of  laws,  or  to  suppose  that  their  often  extravagant  farrago  of 
they  are  in  themselves  calculated  to  punishments,  they  must  have  seen 
produce  effects  which  are  in  fact  in-  that  they  were  taking  a  long  road  to 
capable  of  being  produced  by  any  get  home,  and,  moreover,  a  very  bad 
other  means  whatever,  than  by  a  one,  inasmuch  as  they  were  doing 
rational  and  consistent  deportment  with  the  one  hand  what  behoved,  at 
on  the  part  of  the  Master  himself,  some  subsequent  period,  to  be  undone 
And  hence,  also,  do  many  persons  be-  with  the  other  ; — that  is,  they  had  to 
tray  want  of  reflection,  who  interro-  counteract  the  natural  consequences 
gate  the  Master  of  a  school  upon  the  of  their  unnatural  treatment  of  the 
kind  of  punishments  which  he  uses,  children*. 

with  the  view  of  attributing  to  them       But  1  shall  not  advanee  any  thing 

*  To  such  persons  as  consider  bodily  punishment  as  the  severest  kind  of  discipline 
that  children  can  be  subjected  to  in  school,  and  who  think  that  if  the  Master's  hand 
is  tied  in  this  quarter,  he  may  be  left,  without  any  cause  of  fear,  to  substitute  any 
other  method  of  punishing  he  may  devise,  it  may  be  perhaps  not  uninteresting  to 
know  what  are  the  expedients  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  in  the  Mother  Seminaries 
in  England.  The  few  quotations  I  am  to  make  are  from  Mr  Lancaster's  Improve* 
ments  in  Education and,  if  I  recollect  rightly  Dr  BeU's  sentiments  and  practice 
upon  the  same  subject,  (his  account  of  "  The  New  Schoor*  is  not  at  my  hand  at 
present,)  the  following  "  Inventions"  are  borrowed  from  him : — 

"  On  a  repeated  offence,  (for  talking  or  idleness,)  the  defaulter  has  a  wooden  log 
placed  round  his  neck,  w^hich  serves  him  for  a  pillory,  and  with  this  he  is  sent  to  his 
seat.    This  machine  may  weigh  from  4<  to  6  pounds,  some  more^  some  less. 

"  If  this  is  unavailing,  it  is  common  to  fasten  the  legs  of  offenders  together  with 
wooden  shackles,  one  or  more,  according  to  the  offence.  The  shackle  is  a  piece  of 
wood  about  a  foot,  sometimes  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  tied  to  each  leg.  When 
shackled,  he  cannot  walk  but  in  a  very  slow,  measured  pace  ;  being  obliged  to  take 
six  steps,  when  confined,  for  two  when  at  liberty.  Thus  accoutred,  he  is  ordered  to 
walk  round  the  school-room  till  tired  out.  Should  not  this  punishment  have  the  de- 
sired effect,  the  left  hand  is  tied  behind  the  back,  or  w^ooden  shackles  fastened  from 
elbow  to  elbow,  behind  the  back.  Sometimes  the  legs  are  tied  together.  Occasion- 
ally boys  are  put  in  a  mck^  or  in  a  basket^  suspended  to  the  roof  of  the  school  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  pupils,  who  frequently  smile  at  the  Urds  in  the  cage.^' 

But  I  presume  I  need  not  detail  the  remaining  "  Inventions,"  as  every  body  must 
pay  Mr  Lancaster,  or  the  author  of  them,  whoever  he  is,  the  compliment  of  very 
singular  ingenuity. 

Now,  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  is  the  mild,  rational, 
and  gentlemanly  treatment,  which  the  enlightened  and  liberal  views  of  modern  revo- 
lutionists, in  the  republic  of  letters,  have  introduced  in  the  room  of  that  horrid  rem- 
nant of  Gothic  barbarity — actual  flagellation. 

I  confess  I  know  not  which  to  admire  more,  the  merit  of  such  inventions,  or  the 
modesty  of  obtruding  them  upon  public  notice.  To  say  nothing  at  all  of  their  ob- 
vious effects,  of  sowing  discord  and  instilling  indelible  hatred  among  the  little  inno-  , 
cents  towards  one  another,  who  are  made  the  subjects  of  such  preposterous  experi- 
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farther  upon  this  subject,  as  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  make  this  paper  a 
vehicle  of  abuse  against  the  opinions 
or  the  practice  of  other  men,  nor  to  in- 
terfere with  them  at  all;  but  in  so  far 
as  I  require  to  do  so,  in  illustration 
of  my  subject,  I  shall  nierely  observe, 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two 
useful  maxims  which  I  have  recom- 
mended above,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  largest  school  may  be  kept  in  the 
most  complete  state  of  subordination, 
by  the  very  simple  process  of  de- 
grading from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
place,  more  or  less,  as  circumstan- 
ces may  require  ;  always  providing 
that  the  Master's  hapd  be  not  tied 
up  from  the  liberty  of  inflicting  cor- 
poral punishment,  when,  and  in  what 
measure,  he  may  see  necessary. 

He  will  thus  have  the  satisfaction 
to  observe  on  the  part  of  his  scholars, 
not  a  slavish  and  reluctant  com- 
pliance with  prescribed  rules,  but  a 
willingness  and  alacrity  to  anticipate 
his  wishes,  in  consequence  of  finding 
that  no  unnecessary  hardship  is  im- 
posed upon  them  in  any  shape,  nor 
their  feelings  wantonly  trifled  with. 

And  if  it  be  proper  that  the  scho- 
lars in  general  have  cause  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  justice  and  reasonable- 
ness of  all  that  is  required  of  them  to 
do  or  suffer  in  school,  it  is  doubly  so 
that  a  firm  and  lively  persuasion 
of  this  be  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
Monitors  and  their  assistants.  The 
Monitors,  particularly  tlie  head  Mom- 
tor,  should  be  made  in  some  measure 
the  confidant  of  the  Master.  They 
should  be  taught,  by  indirect  means, 
to  estimate  the  importance  of  the  si- 
tuation they  have  been  exalted  to, 
and  to  know  their  obligation  to  the 
Master  for  this  mark  of  his  good  opi- 
nion and  friendship.  Where  any  dis- 
pute happens  between  them  and  any 
of  their  class,  care  must  be  taken 
that  their  official  capacity  be  suffi- 
ciently respected,  and  that  too  much 
encouragement  be  not  given  to  those 
who  would  grasp  at  any  opportunity 
to  accuse  them.  If  they  discharge 
their  duties  faithfully,  they  cannot 
fail  to  give  cause  of  offence  to  the 
more  worthless  part  of  their  charge ; 
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but  it  will  be  the  Master  s  blame  if, 
to  avoid  his  inconsiderate  displeasure 
therefrom,  they  be  necessitated  to 
act  with  a  prudent  regard  to  their 
own  comfort,  by  winking  at  the  faults 
of  those  over  whom  they  are  placed. 

Hence  may  be  seen  how  necessary 
it  is  that  the  Master  make  himself 
acquainted  personally  with  the  dis- 
positions of  all  his  scholars ;  nor 
will  he  want  numberless  little  ways 
of  doing  so,  if  he  has  his  eyes  about 
him.  It  is  by  the  most  trivial  cir- 
cumstances that  the  real  disposition 
betrays  itself;  and  that  information 
which  he  would  look  for  in  vain  by 
direct  interrogatory,  or  by  cross-ques- 
tioning, may  be  acquired  by  a  toler- 
ably exact  observer  from  the  demea- 
nour of  his  pupil  when  just  in  his 
ordinary  way. 

To  facilitate  his  acquaintance  with 
his  scholars  personally,  the  Master 
should  devote  a  stated  time  to  each 
class  as  often  as  he  can,  or  at  least 
stand  by  while  the  Monitor  is  teach- 
ing them.  He  should  particularly 
take  the  book  out  of  the  Monitor's 
hand,  and  hear  the  class  himself  for 
a  few  minutes,  if,  in  passing,  he  has 
happened  to  overhear  any  blunder 
committed  by  the  Monitor  or  by  the 
class,  and  not  corrected.  By  doing 
so,  he  not  only  takes  an  opportunity 
to  increase  his  acquaintance  with  the 
class,  but  passes  a  silent  reproof  up- 
on the  Monitor,  or  corrects  his  mis- 
take without  exposing  his  ignorance 
before  his  scholars,  which  ought  not 
upon  any  account  to  be  done.  Every 
body  knows  that  a  teacher,  like  a  field- 
officer,  accomplislies  as  much  by  his 
reputation  as  by  his  skill  and  ability. 

1  have  thus  described,  in  as  few 
words,  and  as  distinctly  as  1  can, 
the  system  of  teaching  so  successful- 
ly pursued  in  the  Sessional  School, 
together  with  such  circumstances 
connected  with  it  as  may  be  either 
interesting  or  useful.  And  it  now 
remains  that  I  state,  as  was  proposed, 
where,  and  how  far,  this  system  dif- 
fers from,  and  may  be  introduced 
with  advantage  into,  other  schools. 
This,  however,  I  shall  make  the  sub- 
ject of  a  subsequent  paper. 
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ments,— to  say  nothing  of  their  effects  of  distracting  the  attention  of  the  children 
when  professedly  employed  at  their  tasks,— and,  above  all,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
famy  and  horror  with  which  such  punishments  should,  and  otherwise  would  be  look- 
ed upon  by  children,  but,  by  so  frequent  and  needless  repetitions,  necessarily  become 
matter  of  amusement  and  laughter. 
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The  SctJhioiial  Evening  School  ^ 
which  constitutes  now  an  important 
and  insepavahle  appendage  of  the 
Day-School,  was  opened  on  the  1st 
of  April  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  the  School  of  Arts" 
those  tradesmen,  &c.  who,  being  oc- 
cupied through  the  day,  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  sufficien- 
cy of  elementary  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  reap  the  full  advantages  of 
that  excellent  institution. 

I  had  proposed  the  thing  to  the 
Directors  sometime  previous,  who 
gave  their  ready  concurrence  ;  and, 
from  a  desire  to  facilitate  the  means 
of  attending  it,  they  were  pleased  to 
direct  that  the  use  of  the  school- 
books,  slates,  &c.  should  be  given 
gratis  to  the  evening  scholars.  The 
fee  was  at  first  8s.  per  quarter;  but 
iinding  that  this  was  generally  con- 
sidered too  heavy  upon  tradesmen, 
and  as  pecuniary  motives  were  not 
the  principal  reason  that  induced  me 
to  open  this  evening  school,  I  redu- 
ced the  fee  first  to  6s.,  and  atterw^ards 
to  3s.  per  quarter,  so  as  to  leave  no 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who 
were  desirous  to  attend  it. 

This  last  reduction  had  imme- 
diately the  desired  effect.  Hitherto 
there  had  been  about  20,  but  now 
the  number  rapidly  increased  to  up- 
wards of  50,  and  subsequently  to  be- 
tween 70  and  100  scholars. 

Of  course  it  became  necessary  to 
follow  the  Day- School  system,  by 
arranging  them  into  classes,  and 
to  content  ourselves  with  thereby 
instructing  vimiT/  in  the Jirst  elements 
of  education  at  the  expense  of  being 
consequently  unable  to  carry  on  a 
jew  to  a  greater  length. 

It  had  been  all  along  the  wish  of 
Mr  Wood  (who  was  so  kind  as  to 
devote  more  or  less  of  every  evening 
to  the  Evening  School)  as  well  as  of 
myself,  to  get  the  system  of  mutual 
tuition  introduced  by  degrees  among 
the  young  men ;  and  though,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  it  did 
not  seem  to  take  well  at  first,  it  be- 
gan, upon  the  whole,  to  be  effectually 
insinuated  more  speedily  than  we 
had  anticipated.  Grown  persons  of 
course  would  look  upon  our  arrange- 
ments as  puerile,  or  fit  for  those 
alone  who  had  to  be  compelled  to 
learn :  they  would  consider  them 
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as  a  tedious  hindrance,  and  calcula- 
ted to  retard  the  more  studious  to  an 
equality  with  those  who  were  already 
behind  them  in  acquirements,  and 
their  inferiors  also  in  talent.  Hence 
the  first  few  months  of  experiment 
passed  heavily  along  to  some  of  them, 
and  others  withdrew  altogether.  But 
as  even  the  most  prejudiced  against 
this  mode  of  proceeding  who  chose 
to  remain  saw  more  and  more  clear- 
ly the  good  Jeffccts  of  it, — when  they 
reflectL'd  u])on  the  various  informa- 
tion they  had  thus  acquired  in  the 
course  of  their  reading  the  ordinary 
lessens,  upon  the  accurate  acquain- 
tance with  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar, which  iinperccptibly,  but  most 
effectually,  had  been  communicated 
to  ihem, — and  when  they  calculated 
the  saving  of  labour  which  had  also 
been  studied  in  their  behalf, — they 
not  only  were  glad  to  continue  them- 
selves, but  were  forward  to  recom- 
mend to  their  friends  the  same  place 
and  plan  of  instruction.  For  at  this 
time  they  had  also  attained  a  respect- 
able knowledge  of  geography  from 
maps  as  in  the  Day-School,  and  were 
in  the  fair  way  of  excelling  in  speed 
and  accuracy  in  performing  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

It  so  happened,  fortunately,  that 
several  of  the  young  men  were  in 
this  state  of  progress  at  the  time 
when,  in  consequence  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  fee  above-mentioned,  a  great 
number  of  additional  hands  came  to 
the  Evening-School  at  once.  We 
were  therefore  prepared  for  extend- 
ing more  largely  the  system  of  mu- 
tual tuition,  by  making  the  original 
scholars  act  as  Monitors  to  the  new 
comers,  and  to  the  more  backward  of 
the  rest,  part  of  each  night.  This 
was  done  commonly  after  the  whole 
had  been  taught  to  read  or  count,  in 
two  classes,  by  Mr  Wood  and  my- 
self: for  we  found  it  necessary  to 
appoint  separate  nights  for  these 
ends,  being  unable  to  overtake  the 
whole  at  one  meeting. 

For  some  time  we  appointed  sepa- 
rate nights,  also,  for  writing  ;  but  as 
many  of  the  scholars  considered  their 
time  more  valuably  employed  in  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  geography,  we  did 
not  make  it  a  matter  of  compulsion 
with  such  to  write  but  when  they 
pleased. 

Hence,  the  ordinary  routine  came 
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to  be,  from  6  to  9,  reading  and  Eng- 
lish grammar  every  night — from  9  to 
10,  arithmetic  and  geography  alter- 
nately. Such  as  were  so  disposed, 
in  the  mean  time,  writing. 

There  are  now  several  of  the 
young  men  who  have  made  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  geography  by 
mutual  tuition.  Some  seven  or 
eight  of  them  are  at  present  (Janu- 
ary 1826)  going  over  the  counties  of 
Scotland  minutely,  after  having  be- 
come generally  acquainted  with  the 
continents,  subdivisions,  &c.  of  the 
globe.  They  have  also  gone  through 
the  ordinary  rules  of  vulgar  fractions, 
and,  in  short,  there  seems  to  be  a 
very  good  foundation  laid  for  their 
entering  and  profiting  by  the  School 
of  Arts,  and  for  acquiring  a  very  re- 
spectable knowledge  of  their  respec- 
tive professions. 


The  Tron  Church  Parish  Sabbath 
Evening  School, 

This  Sabbath  School,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  its  name,  has  no 
other  connexion  with  the  Sessional 
School  than  that  it  is  holden  within 
the  same  walls,  and  is  a  part  of  the 
same  institution,  in  common  with  the 
other  Sabbath  Schools  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  different  parishes 
in  town. 

The  master  of  the  Sessional  School 
may  be  said  to  be,  ex  oj/icio,  Master 
of  this  Sabbath  School  also.  It  is 
his  duty  to  receive  and  take  a  note 
of  the  returns  from  the  other  Sab- 
bath Schools  weekly,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  number  of  scho- 
lars attending  each,  by  which  re- 
turns (as  I  already  have  had  occasion 
to  observe)  the  Masters'  salaries  are 
regulated. 

The  number  of  children  who  at- 
tend this  Sabbath  School  is  common- 
ly from  170  to  200. 

They  are  arranged  according  to 
their  sex,  in  small  classes,  which  are 
taught  by  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
volunteer  their  services  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  more  advanced  boys'  class  is 
taught  by  Mr  Wood,  vv^ho  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
regularly  here  since  he  first  became 
connected  with  the  Day  School. 

The  youngcf.t  class  consists  of 
from  80  tD  100  children,  who  are 


very  young,  and  unable  to  read ; 
they  are  sent  by  their  parents  in  ge- 
neral along  with  an  elder  brother  or 
sister,  principally  for  the  purpose  of 
being  out  of  harm's  way.  All  that 
can,  be  done  with  them  is,  to  keep 
them  engaged  with  some  simple 
questions  suggested  by  the  Monitor's 
own  good  sense,  or  by  some  question 
or  answer  in  the  Mother's  Catechism. 

The  other  classes  are  taught  tlie 
Mother's,  or  the  Shorter,  or  the 
Proofs  Catechism,  according  to  their 
proficiency.  They  are  also  heard 
a  few  verses  from  the  Psalms  or  Pa- 
raphrases, which  have  been  prepared 
along  with  the  Catechism  during  the 
week,  after  which  they  read  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  extracts,  or  of  an 
Epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Bible, 
The  highest  girls'  class,  instead  of 
reading,  are  employed  very  profitably 
by  Mrs  Malcolmson  in  comparing 
the  proofs  from  Scripture  which  they 
have  been  each  collecting  during  the 
week,  upon  any  doctrinal  topic  pre- 
scribed for  an  exercise ;  and  the 
highest  boys'  class,  which,  as  {  have 
already  said,  is  taught  by  Mr  Wood 
himself,  is  instructed  from  the  Proofs 
Catechism  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  and  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Biography,  (a 
small  but  comprehensive  and  useful 
little  work  of  Mr  W.'s,)  they  ac- 
quire a  minute  and  particular  ac- 
quaintance with  the  characters  men- 
tioned in  the  sacred  writings,  so  far 
as  obtainable  by  these  means.  This 
little  book  is  also  now  employed  in 
some  of  the  inferior  classes,  and  has 
the  effect,  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  author  it  should  have,  of 
leading  the  children  to  a  more  at- 
tentive perusal  of  the  Scriptures  when 
at  home  ;  for  it  is  merely  a  collection 
of  questions  relative  to  what  is  re- 
corded in  Scripture  regarding  these 
individuals,  with  references  to  the 
books,  chapters,  and  verses,  v/here  the 
answers  may  be  respectively  found. 
But  from  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  questions,  the  attractive  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  worded,  and 
the  absence  of  that  sameness  and  mo- 
notony which  is  apt  to  creep  into  a 
performance  of  that  kind,  the  child- 
ren are  not  only  led  to  search  the 
Scriptures  with  more  patience  and 
interest  than  by  any  other  means  hi- 
therto devised,  that  1  am  acquainted 
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with,  but  at  the  same  time  acquire 
a  degree  of  biographical  knowledge 
which  is  at  once  correct  and  du- 
rable, and  also  become  necessarily 
conversant  with  the  contiguous  pas- 
sages.   This  book  is  therefore  one 
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that  seems  calculated  to  be  useful  in 
all  Sabbath  Schools,  and  from  which 
not  only  the  scholars,  but  Teachers, 
and  masters  of  families,  may  derive 
more  or  less  assistance,  as  a  help  to 
the  memory. 
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No.  I. 

We  shall  confer  a  pleasure  on  our  readers,  we  think,  by  the  translation  of  some 
of  those  beautiful  Historical  Sketches  of  Schiller  which  are  least  known  in  this  coun- 
try. To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  History  of  the  Thirty  Years  War,  or  the 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  his  powers  as  a  His- 
torian :  those  who  are  not  will  be  enabled,  we  think,  to  appreciate  at  least  one  of  his 
qualifications,  from  the  perusal  of  the  following  extract, — namely,  his  extreme  clear- 
ness and  vivacity  of  description.  Every  description  with  Schiller  is  a  living  picture  ; 
find  seldom,  perhaps,  has  an  instance  occurred  in  which  powers  of  picturesque  de- 
lineation were  more  intimately  combined  with  depth  and  extent  of  philosophical 
views.  The  magnificent  coup  d'all  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  is  almost  without  a  parallel  in  historical  narrative,  for  the  breadth; 
comprehension,  and  clearness  of  its  views  ;  while  the  incidents  of  the  war  itself,  with 
its  romantic  and  interesting  changes  of  fortune, — the  characters  of  the  leaders, — the 
noble  and  accomplished  Gustavus, — the  ferocious  Tilly, — the  adventurous  Mansfeld, 
—-the  dark,  restless,  ambitious,  incomprehensible  Wallinstein,  are  pourtrayed  with  a 
truth,  discrimination,  and  strength  of  colouring,  which  give  to  this  history  the  effect 
of  a  long  and  imposing  drama.  The  history  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1788,  which  would  probably  have  been  even 
superior  to  the  other,  was  unfortunately  never  finished.  While  he  equals  Watson  in 
copiousness  of  information,  he  far  excels  him  in  arrangement  and  powers  of  descrip- 
tion, and  still  more  remarkably  in  eloquence  and  beauty  of  writing.  The  second  vo- 
lume never  appeared.  Two  fragments  only,  the  Trial  and  Execution  of  Counts  Eg. 
mont  and  Horn,  and  the  Siege  of  Antwerp  by  the  Prince  of  Parma,  were  completed^ 
The  latter  we  have  attempted  to  translate.  ' 


THE  SIEGE  OF  ANTWERP,  BY  THE  PRINCE  OF  PARMA,  IN  1584  AND  1585/ 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  du- 
ring which  the  Northern  Provinces  of 
Belgium  had  heen  contending,  at 
first  only  for  freedom  of  religious 
belief,  and  the  privileges  of  the 
States,  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Spanish  Governor,  but  latterly 
for  their  absolute  independence  of 
the  Spanish  Monarchy.  Never  com- 
pletely conquerors,  nor  completely 
vanquished,  they  wearied  out  the 
courage  of  Spain,  by  tedious  warlike 
operations  on  .an  unfavourable  soil, 
and  exhausted  the  efforts  of  the  mas- 
ter of  both  the  Indies,  while  they 
themselves  were  called,  and  in  point 
of  fact  were  almost  *'  beggars"  The 
confederation  of  Ghent,  which  had 
united  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  into  one 
common,  and  (could  such  an  as- 
sociation have  endured,)  invincible 
body,  was  indeed  at  an  end  ;  but  in- 
stead of  that  uncertain  and  unnatu- 


There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  wit- 
nessing the  contest  of  human  inven- 
tion with  powerful  elements  of  oppo- 
sition, and  the  ultimate  triumph .  of 
prudence,  resolution,  and  constancy, 
over  difficulties  which,  to  ordinary 
minds,  appear  invincible.  Less  at- 
tractive, perhaps,  but  still  more  in- 
structive, is  the  contrary  view  of 
human  nature ;  where  the  want  of 
these  qualities  renders  vain  all  the 
efforts  of  genius,  and  all  the  favours 
of  fortune,  and  where  the  inability 
to  improve  the  advantages  they  pos- 
sess deprives  men  of  that  success, 
which,  with  ordinary  prudence,  was 
already  certain.  Examples  of  both 
are  to  be  found  in  the  celebrated 
Siege  ^^of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
an  enterprize  which  for  ever  depriv- 
ed this  flourishing  city  of  its  commer- 
cial importance,  while  it  conferred 
immortal  renown  on  the  General  who 
undertook  and  accomplished  it. 
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ral  uui'jn,  the  Northern  Provinces 
had,  in  the  year  1579,  formed  the 
confederation  of  Utrecht, which,  as  it 
was  cemented  by  a  communion  of 
interests  and  religious  belief,  seemed 
to  promise  a  longer  duration.  What 
the  new  Republic  had  at  first  lost  by 
this  separation  from  the  Catholic 
provinces,  was  more  than  balanced 
by  the  increased  closeness  of  the  new 
alliance,  by  unity  of  purpose  and 
energy  of  execution  ;  and  perhaps  it 
was  better  to  sacrifice  in  time  what 
no  exertion  could  ever  have  effec- 
tually maintained. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Walloon 
provinces,  either  from  choice  or 
compulsion,  had  been  reduced,  in  the 
year  1584,  under  the  yoke  of  Spain. 
The  Northern  countries  alone  resist- 
ed with  firmness.  A  considerable 
portion  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  still 
held  out  with  obstinacy  against  the 
anns  of  Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma, 
who  at  that  time  directed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Provinces,  and  com- 
manded the  army  with  equal  energy 
and  prudence,  and  who,  by  a  career 
of  success,  had  again  raised  the  mi- 
litary reputation  of  Spain.  The  na- 
tural situation  of  the  country,  which, 
by  means  of  rivers  and  canals,  pro- 
moted the  communication  of  cities 
witli  each  other,  and  with  the  sea, 
increased  the  difficulty  6f  every  con- 
quest ;  and  the  possession  of  one 
place  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
command  of  the  rest.  As  long  as 
their  mutual  communication  conti- 
nued, Holland  and  Zealand  could 
with  little  difficulty  assist  their  con- 
federates, and  furnish  them,  either 
by  sea  or  land,  with  supplies,  which 
no  efforts  could  prevent,  while  the 
King's  troops  were  exhausted  by  te- 
dious and  fruitless  sieges. 

The  most  important  town  in  Bra- 
bant was  Antwerp,  both  on  account 
of  its  riches,population,  and  strength, 
and  its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schelde.  This  large  and  populous 
city,  containing  at  that  time  upwards 
of  80,000  inhabitants,  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  League 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  had  distin- 
guished itself  above  all  the  other 
cities  of  Belgium,  by  an  irrepressible 
freedom  of  opinion.  As  it  included 
within  its  walls  all  the  divisions  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  owed 
much  of  its  prosperity  to  this  unli- 
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mited  toleration,  so  it  had  by  far  the 
most  to  fear  from  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  which  threatened  to  annihi- 
late religious  freedom,  and  to  expel 
the  Protestant  merchants  from  its 
markets,  by  the  terrors  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. They  had  already  experienced 
the  brutality  of  the  Spanish  garri- 
sons, and  could  not  fail  to  perceive, 
that  if  they  once  bent  their  necks  to 
this  intolerable  yoke,  they  never 
would  again  be  able  to  rid  themselves 
of  its  burden. 

But  powerful  as  were  these  induce- 
ments to  resistance  on  the  part  of 
Antwerp,  considerations  not  less 
weighty  determined  the  Spanish  Ge- 
neral, at  every  price,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  town.  On  the  posses- 
sion of  Antwerp  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  the  whole  territory 
of  Brabant,  which  was  chiefly  sup- 
plied through  this  channel  with  grain 
from  Zealand  ;  while  its  capture 
would  give  the  victors  the  command 
of  the  Schelde.  It  would  deprive  the 
League  of  Brabant,  which  held  its 
meetings  there,  of  its  strongest  sup- 
port, and  the  whole  Protestant  party 
of  its  dangerous  example,  its  counsel, 
and  its  treasure  ;  while  the  riches  of 
its  inhabitants  would  replenish  the 
coffers  of  the  King,  which  were  now 
exhausted  by  the  necessities  of  war. 
Its  fall  must,  eooner  or  later,  draw 
after  it  that  of  the  whole  of  Brabant ; 
and  the  preponderance  once  obtain- 
ed in  that  quarter,  would  ultimately 
prove  decisive  in  favour  of  the  King. 
Determined  by  these  views,  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  in  July  1584,  col- 
lected his  army,  and  marched  from 
Dornick,  where  he  then  was,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antwerp,  with  the 
intention  of  laying  siege  to  the  town. 

But  both  the  natural  situation 
and  the  artificial  securities  of  Ant- 
werp seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  every 
attack.  Surrounded  on  the  side  of 
Brabant  with  impregnable  works  and 
moats  filled  with  water,  and  on  the 
Flanders  side  by  the  broad  and  rapid 
stream  of  the  Schelde,  it  could  not 
be  surprised  by  any  sudden  assault ; 
and  thus  defended,  the  siege  could 
only  be  carried  on  with  effect  by  a 
land  force  triple  that  of  the  Prince, 
and  a  fleet,  which  he  entirely  want- 
ed. The  river  not  only  supplied  the 
town  with  abundance  of  every  neces- 
sary from  Ghent,  but  opened  also  aa 
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easy  communication  with  the  adjacent 
territory  of  Zealand.  As  the  tides  of 
the  North  Sea  extend  far  up  the 
Schelde,  and  ebb  regularly,  Antwerp 
possesses  the  peculiar  advantage,  that 
the  same  tide,  at  different  periods, 
flows  past  it  in  opposite  directions. 
Besides,  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ghent,  Dender- 
monde,  and  others,  were  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  League,  and  could  faci- 
litate the  conveyance  of  supplies  upon 
the  land  side.  Two  different  armies, 
therefore,  were  necessary,  one  on  each 
bank  of  the  river,  to  blockade  the 
town  by  land,  and  to  cut  off  its 
communication  with  Flanders  and 
Brabant,  and  a  fleet  sufficient  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Schelde,  and 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  those 
supplies  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
poured  in  from  Zealand.  But  the 
army  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  was  now 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  war 
which  he  had  still  to  maintain  in 
other  quarters,  and  the  numerous 
garrisons  which  he  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  in  the  towns  and  fortresses, 
to  10,000  foot  and  1700  horse;  a  Force 
very  inadequate  to  an  undertaking 
of  this  formidable  nature.  These 
troops  were  also  inadequately  sup- 
plied with  necessaries,  and  the  long 
arrears  of  pay  which  were  due  had 
given  rise  to  secret  discontents,  which 
hourly  threatened  to  break  out  into 
open  mutiny.  If,  notwithstanding 
these  obstacles,  they  should  still  at- 
tempt the  siege,  they  had  every  thing 
to  fear  from  the  fortresses  they  had 
left  behind  in  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my, from  whence  it  would  be  easy  for 
the  garrisons  to  annoy  their  divided 
army  by  well-directed  sallies,  and  to 
distress  them  by  intercepting  their 
convoys. 

These  difficulties  were  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  council,  to  whom  the 
Prince  of  Parma  opened  his  plan. 
With  all  their  confidence  in  them- 
selves, and  in  the  tried  capacity  of 
such  a  leader,  the  m.ost  experienced 
Generals  did  not  attempt  to  disguise 
their  doubts  as  to  its  issue.  With  the 
exception  of  two  only,  whose  impe- 
tuous disposition  placed  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  such  prudential  consi- 
derations, Capizucchi  and  Mondra- 
gone,  all  of  them  disadvised  this  ha- 
zardous entcrprize,  by  which  they  ran 
the  risk  of  losing  the  fruits  of  all 
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their  former  conquests,  and  of  tar- 
nishing all  the  military  renown  which 
they  had  acquired.  * 

But  objections  which  he  had  al- 
ready foreseen  and  answered,  could 
not  alter  the  plans  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma.    They  had  not  been  formed 
in  ignorance  of  tlrcse  dangers,  or  with 
a  thoughtless  and  overweening  con- 
fidence in  his  own  resources.  Butr 
that  instinctive  feeling  which  enable* 
great  minds  to  tread  with  security  and 
success,  in  a  course  which  inferior  . 
men  would  either  have  never  com- 
menced or  never  completed,  raised 
him  above  the  influence  of  the  doubts 
which  a  cold  and  limited  prudence^ 
would  have  opposed  to  his  views;. 
and,  without  being  able  to  persuade^ 
his  Generals,  he  felt  an  internal  con-*  ' 
viction  of  their  correctness,  not  thet 
less  to  be  relied  on,  perhaps,  that  ifei 
was  dark  and  undefinable.    A  career., 
of  success  had  exalted  his  confidence^it 
and  the  sight  of  the  army  by  which' 
he  was  surrounded,  unequalled  hui 
Europe  for  discipline,  experience,  andi  'f 
bravery,  and  commanded  by  the  raostvi 
eminent  officers,  was  in  itself  suffi^x) 
cient  to  banish  every  thought  of  fear-i  ^  | 
To  those  who  objected  to  the  small-  3  j 
ness  of  its  number  he  used  to  anvu  j 
swer,  that  whatever  might  be  the»^  • 
length  of  the  pike,  it  was  but  th^'^  \ 
point  that  inflicted  the  wound,  andi^ 
that  in  military  enterprizes  more  de-^C 
pended  on  the  forces  actually  em- 
ployed, than  on  the  mass  which  might 
be  called  into  action.    He  was  aware 
of  the  discontents  of  his  troops,  but 
he  was  acquainted  also  with  their 
obedience,  and  he  thought  that  their 
attention  would  be  most  effectually 
withdrawn  from  these  private  griev- 
ances, by  employing  them  in  some 
important  undertaking,  which  might 
operate,  by  its  brilliancy,  on  their  love 
of  military  renown,  and  on  their 
avarice,  by  the  high  prize  which  the 
plunder  of  such  a  prosperous  city 
would  ofter  to  the  conqueror. 

In  the  plan  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  the  conduct  of  the  siege,  he 
resolved  to  meet  with  energy  the 
manifold  difficulties  of  theenterprize. 
Famine  was  the  only  engine  by  which 
he  could  hope  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  Antwerp  ;  and  in  order  to  avail 
himself  of  this  terrible  expedient,  it 
was  necessary  to  shut  up  every 
avenue  to  it  either  by  sea  or  laud.  In 
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order  to  impede,  if  not  to  put  a  stop 
!  to  the  communication  with  Zealand, 
he  determined,  in  the  first  place,  to 
obtain  possession  of  those  works  which 
the  inhabitants  had  erected  on  both 
banks  of  the  Schelde  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  fleet,  and  in  their  place 
to  erect  new  bulwarks,  which  should 
command  the  whole  extent  of  the 
river ;  and,  that  the  city  might  not 
be  supplied  on  the  land  side  with 
those  succours  which  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  cut  off  by  sea,  it  was  re- 
solved that  all  the  surrounding  cities 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant  should  be 
included  in  the  blockade,  and  the  fall 
of  Antwerp  be  made  to  depend  on 
their  surrender.  It  was  indeed  a  gi* 
gantic,  and,  looking  only  to  the  limit- 
ed means  of  the  Prince  of  Parma, 
almost  an  extravagant  en ter prize  ; 
but  the  attempt  was  justified  by  the 
genius  of  its  author,  and  the  brilliant 
success  of  its  issue. 

As  the  execution  of  so  extensive  a 
plan  required  time,  it  was  necessary 
to  commence  by  the  erection  of  forts 
upon  the  canals  and  rivers  which 
I  connect  Antwerp  with  Dendermonde, 
!  Ghent,  Mechlin,  Brussels,  and  the 
:  other  towns  in  the  neighbourhood, 
I  and  thus  to  render  the  communica- 
;  tion  between  them  more  difficult, 
^anish  garrisons  were  at  the  same 
time  quartered  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  almost  at  their  very  gates, 
which  laid  waste  the  level  country 
around,  and  kept  the  surrounding 
territory^  in  alarm  by  their  incur- 
sions. Three  thousand  men  were 
placed  before  Ghent  alone,  and  be- 
fore the  other  towns  in  proportion. 
By  means  of  these  expedients,  and  of 
the  secret  communication  which  he 
maintained  with  the  Catholic  inha- 
bitants of  these  towns,  the  Prince 
hoped  to  be  able,  without  weaken- 
ing his  own  forces,  gradually  to  ex- 
haust their  strength,  and  by  the  ha- 
rassing operation  of  a  petty  and  in- 
cessant warfare,  without  any  formal 
siege,  to  reduce  them  to  submission. 

In  the  meantime,  the  main  efforts 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma  were  to  be 
directed  against  Antwerp,  which  he 
now  entirely  surrounded  with  his 
troops.  He  posted  himself  at  Bevern 
in  Flanders,  a  few  miles  from  Ant- 
werp, where  he  constructed  a  forti- 
fied camp.  The  Flanders  side  of  the 
Schelde  was  intrusted  to  the  Mar- 
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grave  of  Rysburg,  General  of  the  ca- 
valry ;  the  Brabant  side  to  Count 
Peter  Ernest  of  Mannsfeld,  and  to 
another  Spanish  leader,  Mondragone. 
The  two  last  crossed  the  Schelde  suc- 
cessfully upon  pontoons,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  Fle- 
mish Admiral's  ship,  which  had  been 
sent  against  them  ;  and  passing  Ant- 
werp, took  up  their  position  at  Sta- 
brock  in  Bergen.  Some  detached 
corps  were  scattered  along  the  whole 
Brabant  side  of  the  Schelde,  who 
were  employed  partly  in  guarding  the 
dykes,  and  partly  in  blocking  up  the 
passages  by  land. 

Some  miles  below  Antwerp  the 
Schelde  is  guarded  by  two  strong 
forts,  one  of  which  is  situated  at 
Lief  kenhoek,  on  the  island  of  Doel 
in  Flanders,  and  the  other  at  Lillo, 
directly  opposite,  on  the  side  of  Bra- 
bant.   The  last  had  been  built  by 
Mondragone,  by  the  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Alba,  while  he  governed  in 
Antwerp,  and  to  him  the  attack  of 
the  fortress  was  now  intrusted  by  the 
Prince  of  Parma.    Upon  the  posses- 
sion of  these  forts  the  whole  fate  of 
the  siege  seemed  to  depend,  because 
every  vessel  sailing  from  Zealand  to 
Antwerp  was  obliged  so  pass  the 
Schelde  under  the  fire  of  their  can- 
non.    Both  forts  had  been  lately 
strengthened  by  the  Flemish,  and 
their  preparations  for  the  defence  of 
the  first   were   scarcely  completed 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Mar- 
grave of  Rysburg.  The  celerity  with 
which  the  Spanish  General  went  to 
work,  confounded  the  enemy,  who 
were  not  sufficiently  on  their  guard, 
and  a  brisk  assault  directed  against 
Lief  kenhoek,  left  this  fort  in  the 
hands  of  the  Spaniards.    This  loss 
occurred  on  the  same  unfortunate 
day  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  fell  at 
Delft  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
The  other  defences  erected  on  the 
island  of  Doel  were  partly  taken, 
partly  abandoned  by  their  defenders, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  whole  Fle- 
mish side  of  the  Schelde  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spaniards.    But  the 
fort  of  Lillo,  on  the  side  of  Brabant, 
opposed  a  far  more  vigorous  resist- 
ance, as  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp 
had  found  time  to  strengthen  its  for- 
tifications, and  to  furnish  it  with  a 
strong  garrison.    Desperate  sallies  of 
the  besieged,  under  the  conduct  of 
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Odels  de  Teligny,  and  covered  by  the 
cannon  of  the  fort,  destroyed  all  the 
works  of  tlie  Spaniards,  and  an  in- 
undation, produced  by  the  opening  of 
the  sluices,  drove  them,  after  a  three 
weeks'  siege,  with  the  loss  of  two 
thousand  men,  from  the  place.  They 
returned  to  their  fortified  camp  at 
Stabrock,  and  contented  themselves 
with  occupying  the  dykes  which  cut 
across  the  low  country  of  Bergen, 
and  erecting  a  breastwork  against  the 
impetuosity  of  the  easter  Schelde. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  upon 
Fort  Lillo  changed  the  plans  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma.  Unable,  in  this 
way,  to  shut,  up  the  passage  of  the 
Schelde,  on  which  the  fate  of  the 
siege  depended,  he  determined  to  ef- 
fect his  purpose  by  erecting  a  bridge 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  river. 
The  project  was  a  bold  one,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  extravagant  and 
visionary.  Both  the  breadth  of  the 
river,  which  in  this  neighbourhood 
exceeded  twelve  hundred  paces,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  rendered 
still  more  impetuous  by  the  tides 
of  the  neighbouring  sea,  seemed  to 
render  every  attempt  of  this  kind 
hopeless  :  and  to  this  was  added  the 
want  of  building  materials,  of  ships, 
and  workmen,  and  the  danger  of  the 
position  between  the  fleets  of  Ant- 
werp and  Zealand,  to  whom  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter,  in  combination 
with  a  stormy  element,  to  destroy 
and  render  fruitless  so  tedious  an  un- 
dertaking. But  the  Prince  of  Parma 
knew  his  strength,  and  his  settled  re- 
solution would  yield  to  nothing  but 
absolute  impossibilities.  After  mea- 
suring both  the  breadth  and  depth 
of  the  river,  and  consulting  with  two 
of  his  ablest  engineers,  Barocci  and 
Plato,  he  determined  to  build  the 
bridge  between  Calloo  in  Flanders 
and  Ordam  in  Brabant.  This  situa- 
tion was  chosen,  because  the  river  is 
here  narrowest,  and  bends  a  little  to 
the  right,  so  as  to  detain  vessels  for 
some  time,  and  oblige  them  to  change 
their  tack.  Strong  bastions  were 
erected  at  both  ends  to  cover  the 
bridge ;  the  one  situated  on  the  Flan- 
ders side  being  called  Fort  St.  Maria, 
and  the  other,  on  the  side  of  Brabant, 
Fort  St.  Philip,  in  honour  of  the 
King. 

While  the  most  active  preparations 
were  making  in  the  Spanish  camp 


for  the  execution  of  this  plan,  and 
the  whole  attention  of  the  enemy 
was  directed  to  it,  the  Prince  made 
an  unexpected  attack  upon  Dender- 
monde,  a  strong  town  situated  be- 
tween Ghent  and  Antwerp,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Dender  and  the 
Schelde.  As  long  as  this  important 
place  remained  in  the  enemy's  hand, 
the  cities  of  Ghent  and  Antwerp  could 
mutually  support  each  other,  and  by 
an  easy  communication  frustrate  all 
the  labours  of  the  besiegers.  Its  cap- 
ture would  allow  the  Prince  to  act 
with  freedom  and  security  against 
both,  and  might  prove  decisive  of 
the  issue  of  his  undertaking.  The 
rapidity  of  his  attack  left  the  inhabi- 
tants no  time  to  open  their  sluices, 
and  to  lay  the  country  under  water. 
A  strong  cannonade  was  opened 
against  the  principal  bastion  of  the 
town  before  the  Brussels  gate,  but 
the  fire  of  the  besieged  proved  most 
destructive  to  the  Spaniards.  Even 
this,  however,  seemed  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  damp  their  ardour ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  garrison,  who 
mutilated  the  statue  of  a  saint  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  threw  it  down 
from  the  breastwork  with  the  most 
contemptuous  abuse,  inflamed  them 
almost  to  madness.  They  crowded 
forward,  demanding  to  be  led  to  the 
bastion,  even  before  a  breach  had 
been  formed ;  and  the  Prince,  in 
order  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  ar- 
dour of  their  impetuosity,  gave  orders 
for  the  assault.  After  a  murderous 
combat  of  two  hours,  the  breastwork 
was  carried,  and  such  of  the  garrison 
as  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Spa- 
niards threw  themselves  into  the 
town.  It  was  now  still  more  expo- 
sed to  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  directed 
against  it  from  the  ramparts  which 
had  beeu  abandoned  ;  but  the  strong 
walls,  and  broad  ditches  filled  with 
water,  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
gave  reason  to  expect  a  long  resist- 
ance. The  inventive  mind  of  the 
Prince  of  Parma,  however,  soon 
overcame  these  obstacles.  While 
the  bombardment  continued  day  and 
night  without  intermission,  the  troops 
were  incessantly  employed  in  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  Dender,  which 
supplied  the  trenches  with  water; 
and  despair  seized  the  besieged  when 
they  saw  the  water  in  their  trenches, 
now  the  only  protection  of  the  town. 
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gradually  disappearing;.  They  has- 
teneil  to  surrender,  and  received  a 
Spanish  garrison  into  the  city  in 
August  1584.  Thus^  in  the  short 
space  of  eleven  days,  the  Prince  of 
Parma  completed  an  undertaking, 
for  which,  in  the  opinion  of  intelli- 
gent men,  as  many  weeks  would 
have  been  necessary. 

The  city  of  Ghent,  now  cut  off 
from  Antwerp  and  from  the  sea, 
closely  surrounded  by  the  royal  army, 
I    which  was  encamped  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  without  hope  of  any 
immediate  succour,  gave  up  every 
thing  for  lost,  as  the  ghastly  spectre 
of  famine,  with  its  terrible  conse- 
quences, drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  inhabitants  sent  deputies  to  the 
^Spanish  camp  at  Bevern,  offering  to 
surrender  on   the  same  conditions 
j    which  the  Prince  had  in  vain  offered 
!    them  some  time  before.    They  were 
told  that  the  time  for  proposals  was 
past,  and  that  nothing  but  an  uncon- 
ditional submission  could  appease 
the  monarch  whom  they  had  irrita- 
ted by  their  rebellion.    They  had 
even  reason  to  fear  that  the  same 
humiliating  submission  would  be 
exacted  from  them  to  which  their 
rebellious  ancestors  had  been  sub- 
jected in  the  days  of  Charles  the  V., 
namely,  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  sue  for  pardon  half  naked,  and  with 
a  halter  about  their  necks.    The  de- 
puties returned  to  Ghent  in  despair ; 
<    but  three  days  after,  a  new  embassy 
was  despatched,  which  at  last,  by 
I     the  intercession  of  a  friend  of  the 
!     Prince  of  Parma,  who  was  then  a 
prisoner  in  Ghent,  succeeded  in  ef- 
fecting a  treaty  upon  more  reason- 
I    able  terras.    The  city  was  compelled 
to  pay  a  fine  of  200,000  guilders,  to 
1^    r^al  the  banished  Catholics,  and  to 
I    banish  its  Protestant  inhabitants, 
who  were  to  be  allowed  two  years  to 
arrange  their  affairs.    All  the  inha- 
bitants, with  the  exception  of  six, 
who  were  marked  out  for  punish- 
ment,  (but  f afterwards  pardoned,) 
were  included  in  a  general  amnesty, 
BXid  the  garrison,  amounting  to  two 
thousand  men,  was  allowed  an  ho- 
nourable retreat.    The  treaty  was 
t     signed  in  September  1581.,  at  the 
j     Spanish  head-quarters    at  Bevern, 
I     and  a  garrison  of  3000  Spanish  troops 
j     immediately  occupied  Ghent, 
j     , .  The  Prince  of  Parma  thus  suc- 
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ceeded,  more  by  the  dread  of  his 
name,  and  the  terrors  of  famine, 
than  by  his  military  strength,  in  re- 
ducing to  submission  this  city,  the 
largest  and  best  fortified  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, which  is  little  inferior  in 
extent  to  Paris  within  the  barriers, 
including  37,000  houses,  and  situa- 
ted upon  twenty  islands,  connected 
by  98  stone  bridges.  The  import- 
ant privileges  which  this  city,  in 
the  course  of  several  centuries,  had 
extorted  from  its  rulers,  nourished 
in  its  inhabitants  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, which  not  unfrequently 
shewed  itself  in  riot  and  contempt  of 
authority,  and  was  naturally  and 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Government 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  This  ex- 
treme freedom  of  opinion  had  pro- 
cured for  the  reformation  the  most 
rapid  and  extensive  success  in  Ghent, 
and  these  united  motives  of  civil 
and  religious  independence  had  given 
rise  to  all  those  scenes  of  commotion, 
for  which,  during  the  course  of  this 
war,  it  had  unfortunately  been  dis- 
tinguished. Besides  the  fine  im- 
posed upon  the  inhabitants,  the 
Prince  of  Parma  found  within  its 
walls  a  large  store  of  artillery,  car- 
riages, ships,  and  building-materials, 
with  the  requisite  number  of  work- 
men and  sailors,  of  whom  not  a  few 
were  necessary  for  his  main  enter- 
prize  against  Antwerp. 

Before  Ghent  had  surrendered,  the 
towns  of  Vilvorden  and  Herentals 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  the  fortifications  in  the 
vicinity  of  Willebroekhad  been  taken 
possession  of,  so  as  to  separate  Ant- 
werp from  Brussels  and  Mechlin. 
The  loss  of  all  these  places,  within 
so  short  a  period,  deprived  Antwerp 
of  all  hope  of  succour  from  Brabant 
and  Flanders,  and  limited  all  their 
prospects  of  assistance  to  the  sup- 
plies from  Zealand,  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Parma  was  labouring  so 
anxiously,  by  his  operations  upon 
the  Schelde,  to  deprive  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  had 
looked  upon  the  first  preparations  of 
the  Spanish  General  with  that  proud 
security  which  the  imposing  aspect 
of  their  majestic  river  naturally  in- 
spired. This  confidence  was  in  some 
measure  justified  by  the  opinion  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  upon  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  siege,  had 
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said  that  the  cause  of  Spain  would 
be  wrecked  before  the  walls  of  Ant- 
werp. That  nothing,  however,  might 
be  nen;lected  that  was  necessary  for 
its  defence,  he  had,  within  a  short 
time  of  his  murder,  sent  for  the  Bur- 
gomaster of  Antwerp,  Philip  Mar- 
nix  of  St.  Aldegonde,  his  friend  and 
confidant,  to  Delft,  to  take  measures 
with  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
plan  which  was  then  arranged  was, 
that  the  large  dykes  betv;een  Sanvliet 
and  Lillo,  called  the  Blauwgarendyk, 
should  be  suddenly  opened,  so  as  to 
allow  the^watersof  the  Easter  Schelde, 
as  soon  as  it  became  necessary, 
to  inundate  the  low  country  of  Ber- 
gen, and  thus,  in  the  event  of  a  par- 
tial interruption  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Schelde,  to  open  a  passage  for 
the  Zealand  fleet  to  the  city,  across 
the  inun^.ated  country.  St.  Alde- 
gonde, upon  his  return,  proposed  the 
measure  to  the  magistracy  and  the 
citizens,  but  was  opposed  by  the  cor- 
poration of  butchers,  who  complain- 
ed that  the  measure  would  prove 
ruinous  to  them,  as  the  country 
which  they  proposed  to  lay  under  wa- 
ter was  principally  meadow-ground, 
on  which  about  12,000  cattle  were 
yearly  pastured.  The  corporation 
carried  the  day,  and  contrived  to  de- 
lay the  execution  of  the  project  till 
both  the  dykes  and  the  pasture-land 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards. 

By  the  directions  of  the  Burgo- 
master, St.  Aldegonde,  who  was  him- 
self a  member  of  the  State  Council 
of  Brabant,  and  stood  high  in  their 
opinion,  the  fortifications  of  Antwerp 
on  both  sides  of  the  Schelde  had 
been  strengthened  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  several  new 
batteries  erected  around  the  town. 
The  dyke  at  Saftengen  had  been 
opened,  and  the  waters  of  the  Wester 
Schelde  allowed  to  inundate  the 
whole  country  of  the  Waes.  In  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  Bergen 
troops  had  been  raised  by  the  Count 
Von  Hohenlohe,  and  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Morgan,  was  already  in  the  pay  of 
the  Republic,  while  new  subsidies 
were  expected  from  England  and 
France.  Above  all,  the  States  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  were  urged  to 
hasten  their  supplies  and  assistance. 
But  when  the  enemy  had  obtained 
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a  firm  footing  on  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  and  the  fire  of  their  batteries 
began  to  render  the  navigation  dan- 
gerous,— when  town  after  town  in 
Brabant  fell  into  their  hands,  and 
their  cavalry  intercepted  all  supplies 
from  the  land  side,  the  inhabitants 
of  Antwerp  began  to  feel  some  dark 
and  anxious  apprehensions  about 
the  future.  Their  numbers  at  that 
time  amounted  to  85,000,  and  by  the 
calculation  they  had  made,  800,000 
quarters  of  grain  were  annually  re- 
quired for  their  subsistence.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  neither 
money  nor  efforts  were  wanting  to 
provide  these  necessary  supplies,  and 
in  spite  of  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the 
provision-ships  from  Zealand,  taking 
advantage  of  the  rising  tide,  con- 
trived to  make  their  way  to  the  city. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  prevent 
some  of  the  rich  citizens  from  buying 
up  the  provisions,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  common  necessity, 
and  to  raise  their  price.  In  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  an  indi- 
vidual named  Gianibelli,  from  Man- 
tua, who  had  settled  in  Antwerp, 
and  who  afterwards  rendered  impor- 
tant services  in  the  course  of  the  > 
siege,  proposed  an  impost  of  the  hun-  t 
dredth  penny,  and  the  formation  of  t 
a  society  of  respectable  citizens,  who 
should  purchase  the  grain,  and  distri- 
bute it  weekly.  The  rich  were  to  ad- 
vance the  money  in  the  first  instance, 
to  retain  the  provisions  they  had 
purchased  in  their  magazines  as  a 
pledge,  and  to  have  their  share  in 
the  profits.  The  proposal,  however, 
was  displeasing  to  the  richer  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  resolved  to  turn  the 
public  distress  to  tbeir  own  advan- 
tage. They  recommended,  on  the 
contrary,  that  every  person  should  be 
ordered  to  provide.himself  with  the 
necessary  provisions  for  two  years ; 
a  plan  sufficiently  well  adapted  for 
their  own  purposes,  but  very  un- 
reasonable in  regard  to  the  poorer 
citizens,  who  could  scarcely  have 
found  means  to  provide  themselves 
beforehand  for  as  many  months. 
They  would  thus  succeed,  either  in 
driving  the  latter  from  the  town  en- 
tirely, or  in  rendering  them  depen- 
dent on  themselves ;  but  as  they  re- 
collected also,  that  in  the  time  of  dis- 
tress their  right  of  property  might 
not  be  very  scrupulously  respected. 
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they  thought  it  advisable  to  be  in  no 
hurry  with  their  purchases. 

The  magistracy  of  the  town,  in 
their  anxiety  to  guard  against  an  evil 
which  pressed  upon  one  class  of  the 
community,  had  recourse  to  a  mea- 
sure which  endangered  the  safety  of 
all.     Some  contractors  in  Zealand 
had  freighted  a  numerous  fleet  with 
provisions,  which  passed  successfully 
through  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and 
landed  at  Antwerp.    The  hope  of 
large  profits  had  induced  these  mer- 
chants to  attempt  this  hazardous 
speculation,  and  in  this  expectation 
they  found  themselves  disappointed 
upon  their  arrival.   The  Magistrates 
of  Antwerp  had  just  published  an 
edict,  regulating  the  prices  of  all 
provisions.    In  order  to  prevent  in- 
dividuals from  purchasing  the  whole 
cargoes,  and  shutting  them  up  in 
their  magazines  - in  order  to  retail 
them  at  a  dearer  rate,  they  gave  or- 
ders that  every  thing  should  be  sold 
freely  from  the  ships  to  all  comers. 
The  contractors,  deprived  of  th$?ir 
profits  by  means  of  this  precaution, 
set  sail  again  immediately,  and  left 
Antwerp  with  the  greater  part  of 
their  cargoes,  which  would  have  af- 
forded subsistence  to  the  inhabitants 
for  several  months. 

This  neglect  of  the  most  essential 
and  natural  means  of  deliverance 
would  be  inconceivable,  were  it  not 
that  the  inhabitants  then  believed, 
that  a  total  interruption  of  the  pass- 
age of  the  Schelde  was  impossible, 
and  had  no  serious  apprehension  of 
being  reduced  to  absolute  extremity. 
When  the  news  came  that  the  Prince 
proposed  to  build  a  bridge  across  the 
Schelde,  this  visionary  enterprize  was 
the  subject  of  universal  ridicule. 
The  citizens  drew  comparisons  be- 
tween their  river  and  the  Republic, 
and  observed,  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  would  submit  to  the  Span- 
ish yoke.  Was  it  to  be  supposed,'' 
they  said,  "  that  a  river  of  21-00  feet 
broad, — even  with  its  own  waters 
alone  above  60  feet  in  depth,  and 
in  which  the  tide  mounted  12  feet 
more,  could  be  spanned  by  a  miser- 
l  able  bridge  of  piles  ?  Where  was  the 
I  Prince  to  find  beams  high  enough  to 
t  ihevv  their  heads  above  the  water  ? 
jA.n<l  what  was  to  become  of  such  a 
J^ork  in  winter,  when  the  impetuous 
urreut  of  the  Schelde  carried  down 
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islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  which 
stone  walls  would  scarcely  resist, 
against  its  feeble  bulwarks,  and  shat- 
tered them  like  glass  ?  if  the  Prince 
intended  to  build  a  bridge  of  ships, 
where  was  he  to  find  them,  and  how 
was  he  to  bring  them  within  his  for- 
tifications ?  They  could  only  reach 
them  by  passing  Antwerp,  and  there 
a  fleet  was  already  prepared,  by 
which  they  must  either  be  sunk  or 
taken.*' 

But  while  the  citizens  of  Antwerp 
were  thus  employed  in  ridiculing  the 
extravagance  of  his  undertaking,  the 
Prince  of  Parma  had  already  com- 
pleted it.    As  soon  as  the  forts  of 
Santa  Maria  and  St.  Philip  were 
erected,  so  as  to  protect  the  works 
and  the  workmen  by  their  fire,  a 
scaffolding  was  built  out  into  the 
river  on  both  sides,  for  which  the 
masts  of  the  highest  vessels  were  re- 
quired.   These  bulwarks  were  in- 
tended to  give  such  solidity  to  the 
whole,  as  might  enable  the  bridge 
to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  ice  ;  and 
the  event  proved  that  their  strength 
was  not  over-rated.    They  penetra- 
ted deep  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
rose  high  above  the  water,  being 
covered  on  the  top  with  planks,  so  as 
to  form  a  commodious  path,  wide 
enough  to  allow  eight  persons  to 
cross  abreast,  while   a  balustrade, 
formed  on  both  sides,  protected  them 
from  the  musketry  of  the  enemy's 
ships.    This  staccade,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, ran  out  into  the  stream  from 
both  sides,  as  far  as  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current 
would  permit.    The  river  was  thus 
narrowed  to  the  breadth  of  eleven 
hundred  feet;  buC  as  no  such  erec- 
tions could  be  made  in  the  centre  of 
the  current,  there  still  remained  be- 
tween  the  two  staccades  an  open 
space  more  than  six  hundred  paces 
in  width,  through  which  a  whole 
fleet  loaded  with  provisions  might 
pass  without  much  difficulty.  This 
intermediate  space  the  Prince  deter- 
mined to  fill  up  by  a  bridge  of  ships, 
for  which  the  vessels  sliould  be  sent 
from  Dunkirk.     But  besides  that 
they  were  deficient  in  number,  there 
was  little  probabiHty  of  their  passing 
Antwerp  without  a  considerable  loss. 
In  the  meantime,  he  was  obliged  to 
remain  contented  with  having  con- 
tracted the  course  of  the  stream  nearly 
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one  half,  and  thus  rendered  the  pas- 
sage 60  much  the  more  difficult  for 
the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  Where 
the  staccades  tern)inated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  river,  they  spread  out  into 
an  ohlong  square,  which  was  strong- 
ly mounted  with  cannon,  and  form- 
ed a  sort  of  fort  upon  the  water. 
Thus,  every  ship  which  attempted  to 
pass  through  the  opening  was  ex- 
posed to  a  terrible  lire  from  these 
forts  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  these 
dangers,  both  fleets  and  single  ves- 
sels continued  to  attempt  and  to  exe- 
cute the  passage  with  success. 

In  the  meantime  Ghent  surren- 
dered, and  this  unexpected  acquisi- 
tion at  once  released  the  Prince  of 
Parma  from  his  doubts.  He  found 
in  this  city  every  thing  he  required 
for  his  intended  bridge  of  vessels, 
and  now  the  only  difficulty  lay  in 
bringing  them  to  the  place.  The 
enemy  had  themselves  opened  to  him 
a  passage.  By  opening  the  dykes 
at  Saftingen,  great  part  of  the  coun- 
try of  Waes,  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Borcht^  had  been  laid  under  water, 
so  that  he  thought  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  pass  over  it  in  flat-bot- 
tomed vessels.  He  ordered  his  ships 
to  leave  Ghent ;  and  after  passing 
Dendermonde  and  Rupelmonde,  to 
break  down  the  left  dyke  of  the 
Schelde,  to  leave  Antwerp  on  the 
right,  and  to  sail  over  the  inunda- 
tion to  Borcht.  To  render  the  voy- 
age more  secure,  a  battery  was  erect- 
ed at  Borcht,  so  as  to  keep  the  ene- 
my in  check.  Every  thing  succeed- 
ed to  the  wishes  of  the  Prince,  though 
liot  without  a  smart  combat  with  the 
enemy's  fleet,  which  had  been  sent 
jout  to  intercept  their  passage.  After 
breaking  down  some  other  dykes, 
they  reached  the  Spanish  quarters  at 
Calloo,  and  were  successfully  launch- 

upon  the  Schelde.  The  joy  of 
the  army  on  their  arrival  was  still 
further  increased,  when  they  learn- 
g*3l  the  perils  they  had  escaped ;  for 
scarcely  had  they  extricated  them- 
selves from  the  enemy's  fleet,  when 
a  strong  reinforcement  arrived  from 
Antwerp,  under  the  command  of  the 
brave  defender  of  Lillo,  Odets  Von 
Teligny.  When  he  saw  that  the 
affair  was  over,  and  that  the  Span- 
iards had  escaped,  he  took  possession 
of  the  dyke  which  they  had  broken 
through;  and  immediately  erected  a 
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battery  on  tlie  spot»  in  order  to  close 
the  passage  against  any  vessels  from 
Ghent  which  might  afterwards  ar- 
rive. 

rhis  step  of  Teligny  placed  the 
Prince  in  some  embarrassment.  He 
still  wanted  a  considerable  number 
of  vessels,  both  for  the  erection  of 
the  bridge  and  its  defence,  and  the 
way  by  which  the  others  had  passed 
was  now  effectually  blocked  up  by 
the  fort  erected  by  Teligny.  VVhile 
he  was  employed  in  reconnoitring 
the  country,  in  order  to  discover  a 
new  passage  for  his  fleet,  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  him,  which  not  only  put 
an  end  to  his  present  difficulties,  but 
contributed  n^ainly  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  enterprize.  Not  far 
from  the  village  of  Stecken,  in  the 
country  of  the  Waes,  which  is  situa- 
ted within  about  5000  paces  of  the 
commencement  of  the  inundation, 
runs  the  Moer,  a  small  stream  whrch 
falls  into  the  Schelde  near  Ghent. 
From  this  river  he  ordered  a  canal 
to  be  dug  across  the  country,  to  the 
spot  where  the  inundation  began, 
and,  as  the  waters  scarcely  rose  high 
enough,  it  was  continued  between 
Bevern  and  Verrebroek,  as  far  as 
Calloo,  where  it  opened  into  the 
Schelde.  Five  hundred  pioneers 
laboured  at  the  work  without  inter- 
mission, and,  to  increase  their  acti- 
vity, the  Prince  laid  his  hand  to  the 
work  himself, — thus  imitating  the 
example  of  two  noble  Romans,  Dru- 
sus  and  Corbulo,  who,  in  a  similar 
way,  had  connected  the  Rhine  with 
the  Zuydersee,  and  the  Maes  wkh 
the  Rhine. 

This  canal,  which  the  army,  in 
honour  of  its  projector,  named  the 
Canal  of  Parma,  was  14,000  paces 
long,  and  of  a  depth  and  breadth 
sufficient  to  bear  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden.  It  furnished  the  ships 
from  Ghent,  not  only  with  a  more  se- 
cure, but  also  a  much  shorter  pas- 
sage to  the  Spanish  quarters,  as  they 
were  no  longer  obliged  to  follow  the 
extensive  windings  of  the  Schelde, 
but  could  sail  at  once  from  Ghent 
into  the  Moer,  and  from  thence  by 
the  canal  at  Stecken,  and  across  the 
inundation  to  Calloo.  As  the  pro- 
ductions of  all  Flanders  were  to  be 
found  in  profusion  in  Ghent,  this 
canal  opened  a  communication  be- 
tween the  Spanish  camp  and  the 
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"whole  province.  Abumlance  was 
poured  in  from  every  quarter,  so  that, 
during  the  course  of  the  siege,  no 
want  of  necessaries  or  luxuries  was 
again  experienced.  But  the  princi- 
pal advantage  which  the  Prince  de- 
rived from  this  work,  was  an  ample 
supply  of  those  flat-bottomed  vessels 
with  which  he  intended  to  complete 
the  erection  of  his  bridge. 

In  the  course  of  these  preparations 
the  winter  came  on,  which,  as  the 
8chelde  was  frozen  over,  occasioned 
a  considerable  delay  in  the  building 
of  the  bridge.  The  Prince  had  con- 
templated with  anxiety  the  approach 
of  this  season ,  of  the  year  which 
might  prove  so  destructive  to  the 
work  he  had  undertaken,  while  it 
would  afford  the  enemy  an  opportu- 
nity so  much  the  more  favourable 
for  an  attack  upon,  his  fortifications. 
But  the  caution  and  ability  of  his 
engineers  delivered  him  from  the 
first  danger,  and  the  inactivity  of 
the  enemy  from  the  second.  It  fre- 
quently happened,  indeed,  that  with 
the  rise  of  the  tide  large  shoals  of 
ice  were  caught  by  the  staccades, 
and  were  driven  with  violence  a- 
gainst  the  timbers  of  the  bridge ;  but 
it  stood  firm  ;  and  the  wild  uproar  of 
the  elements  only  proved  the  solidity 
with  which  it  had  been  erected. 

In  the  meantime,  important  mo- 
ments had  been  wasted  in  fruitless 
deliberations  on  Antwerp,  and  the 
general  security  had  been  lost  sight 
of  amidst  the  agitation  of  party 
quarrels.  The  government  of  the 
city  was  divided  among  too  many 
hands,  and  too  strongly  influenced 
by  a  disorderly  populace,  to  allow 
any  one  to  consider  with  calmness,  to 
decide  with  judgment,  or  to  execute 
with  firmness.  Besides  the  magis- 
tracy itself,  in  which  the  Burgo- 
master had  but  a  single  vote,  there 
were  in  the  city  a  crowd  of  corpora- 
tions to  which  the  external  and  in- 
ternal defence,  the  management  of 
provisions,  the  fortifying  of  the  town, 
the  direction  of  the  navy  and  of 
commerce,  were  in  trusted,  all  of  which 
were  only  to  be  managed  by  per- 
suasion. By  means  of  this  crowd  of 
speakers,  who  intruded  themselves 
at  pleasure  into  the  Council  of  the 
State,  and  carried,  by  means  of  their 
outcries  and  their  numbers,  what 
they  could  not  obtain  by  reason,  the 
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populace  acquired  a  dangerous  iniBu- 
ence  over  the  public  councils,  and  the 
natural  opposition  of  so  many  dis* 
cordant  interests  prevented  the  adop- 
tion of  any  wholesome  measure.  A 
Government  so  weak  and  vacillating 
could  exercise  no  great  influence  over 
an  insolent  navy,  and  a  soldiery 
proud  of  their  ow^n  strength ;  and 
hence  the  orders  of  the  Hall  were 
imperfectly  obeyed,  and  the  decisive 
moment  more  than  once  allowed  to 
escape  by  the  negligence,  if  not  the 
open  mutiny,  of  the  troops  and  ma- 
riners. 

This  disagreement  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  enemy  were  to  be  op- 
posed would  not  have  been  by  any 
means  so  fatal  had  the  parties  been 
agreed  as  to  the  end.  But  on  this 
point  also  the  more  wealthy  citizens 
and  the  mass  of  the  population  were 
divided  ;  for  the  former,  who  had 
every  thing  to  apprehend  from  allow- 
ing matters  to  be  carried  to  extremi- 
ties, were  strongly  inclined  to  treat 
with  the  Prince  of  Parma.  This  in- 
clination they  no  longer  attempted  to 
conceal  when  the  Fort  of  Liefkenhoek 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  serious  apprehensions  began  to 
be  entertained  as  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Schelde.  Some  came  at  once 
to  the  point,  and  refusing  to  be  par- 
takers with  the  city  in  misfortune, 
though  they  had  been  sharers  in  its 
prosperity,  would  have  left  it  at  once 
to  its  fate.  Sixty  or  seventy  of  the 
remainder  of  this  class  presented  a 
petition  to  the  Council,  in  which 
they  expressed  their  wish  that  terms 
should  be  proposed  to  the  King.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  the  intelligence 
communicated  to  the  populace,  than 
their  indignation  broke  out  with 
such  vehemence,  that  nothing  but 
the  fining  and  imprisonment  of  the 
petitioners  could  appease  the  tumult ; 
and  tranquillity  was  only  fully  re- 
stored by  the  publication  of  an  edict, 
imposing  the  punishment  of  death 
on  all  who  either  publicly  or  private- 
ly should  countenance  proposals  for 
peace. 

No  part  of  these  disturbances  es- 
caped the  notice  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  who  had  secret  Communica- 
tions with  Antwerp,  Ss  well  as  the 
other  cities  of  Brabant  and  Flanders, 
and  who  was  w^ll  served  by  his 
agents,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking 
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advantage  of  ihern.  Though  he  had 
already  made  considerable  progress 
in  his  preparations  for  the  complete 
blockade  of  the  city,  much  yet  re- 
mained to  be  done,  and  a  single  un- 
fortunate moment  might  destroy  the 
labour  of  many  months.  Without 
neglecting  his  warlike  preparations, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  try  seri- 
ously whether  he  could  not  make 
himself  master  of  the  town  by  fair 
means.  In  November  of  this  year 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Great  Coun- 
cil of  Antwerp,  in  which  he  used 
every  artifice  likely  to  induce  the  citi- 
zens to  surrender  the  town,  or  to  in- 
crease their  mutual  dissensions.  He 
treated  them  in  this  letter  as  misled 
men,  and  laid  the  whole  blame  of 
their  revolt  and  resistance  upon  the 
intriguing  spirit  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  from  whose  artifices  they 
had  lately  been  freed  by  the  just 
vengeance  of  Heaven.  It  was  now, 
he  said,  in  their  power  to  awake  from 
their  long  infatuation,  and  to  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  a  monarch 
who  was  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to 
them.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
joyfully  be  the  instrument  of  recon- 
ciliation, since  he  had  never  ceased 
to  love  a  land  in  which  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  had  passed  the  hap- 
piest days  of  his  youth.  Pie  urged 
them  immediately  to  send  to  him 
plenipotentiaries,  with  v;hom  he 
might  arrange  conditions  of  peace, 
and  gave  them  reason  to  expect  the 
most  favourable  terms  if  they  sub- 
mitted in  time,  while  he  threatened 
them  with  the  severest  punishments 
if  they  obstinately  continued  to  push 
matters  to  extremity. 

This  letter,  in  which  they  recog- 
nised with  pleasure  a  language  very 
different  from  that  which  the  Duke 
of  Alba  had  held  ten  years  before  in 
similar  circumstances,  w^as  answered 
by  the  inhabitants  in  a  tone  of  dig- 
nity and  decision.  While  they  did 
ample  justice  to  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  Prince,  and  acknow- 
ledged, with  gratitude,  his  kind  in- 
clination towards  them,  they  lament- 
ed the  hal-dship  of  circumstances 
which  placed  it  beyond  his  power  to 
do  justice  to  his  feelings.  They  would 
with  pleasure  have  placed  their  fate 
in  his  hands,  had  he  been  the  master 
of  his  own  actions,  instead  of  being 
the  instrument   of  another's  will, 
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and  the  defender  of  a  cause  which 
his  better  judgment  and  his  private 
feelings  must  condemn.  They  knew 
but  too  well  the  unchanging  coun- 
sels of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
vow  which  he  had  made  to  the  Pope ; 
on  this  side  they  had  nothing  to 
hope.  They  defended,  with  a  noble 
warmth,  the  memory  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  their  benefactor  and  de- 
liverer, while  they  detailed  the  true 
causes  which  had  produced  this  un- 
fortunate war,  and  separated  the 
provinces  from  the  Spanish  crown. 
They  did  not  disguise,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  had  hopes  of  finding 
another  and  a  milder  master  in  the 
King  of  France  ;  and  this  consider- 
ation alone  was  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine them  against  the  proposals  of 
Philip,  since  they  could  enter  into 
no  treaty  with  him,  without  being 
guilty  of  the  basest  inconstancy  and 
ingratitude. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  despon- 
dency produced  by  a  series  of  cala- 
mities, the  United  Provinces  had 
indeed  come  to  the  resolution  of 
placing  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion and  sovereignty  of  France,  and 
of  preserving  their  existence  and 
their  ancient  privileges,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  independence.  With  this 
view,  an  embassy  had  some  time  be- 
fore been  despatched  to  Paris ;  and 
it  was  the  prospect  of  this  powerful 
assistance  which  principally  support- 
ed the  courage  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Antwerp.  Henry  the  III.,  King  of 
France,  was  personally  inclined  to 
yield  to  their  wishes ;  but  the  trou- 
bles which  the  activity  of  the  Spa- 
niards promoted  in  his  dominions 
obliged  him  at  last,  against  his  wish, 
to  abandon  the  project.  The  Pro- 
vinces then  turned  for  assistance  to 
EHzabeth  of  England,  who  actually 
sent  them  supplies,  though  they  came 
too  late  to  save  Antwerp.  While  the 
citizens  were  awaiting  the  issue  of 
these  negotiations,  and  looking 
around  and  abroad  for  assistance, 
they  were  unfortunately  neglecting 
the  nearest  and  most  natural  means 
of  deliverance,  and  the  whole  winter 
was  lost,  while  the  enemy  were 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  it  with 
the  fullest  effect,  in  consequence  of 
their  indecision  and  inactivity. 

St.  Aldegonde,  the  Burgomaster 
of  Antwerp,  had^  indeed,  repeatedly 
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urged  the  fleet  of  Zealand  to  attack 
the  enemy's  v/orks,  while  the  expe- 
dition wa^  to  be  supported  from  Ant- 
werp on  the  other  side.  The  long 
and  frequently  stormy  nights  of  win- 
ter favoured  this  attempt ;  and  if  a 
sally  were  at  the  same  time  made  by 
the  garrison  of  Liilo,  it  seemed 
scarcely  possible  for  the  enemy  to 
resist  this  triple  attack.  But,-  un- 
fortunately, dissentions  existed  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  Fleet,  Wil- 
helm  Von  Blois,  V^on  Tresslurig,  and 
the  Admiralty  of  Zealand,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  equipment  of 
the  fieet  was  most  unaccountably 
xlelayed.  To  quicken  their  prepara- 
tions, Teligny  resolved  to  go  in  per- 
son to  Middleburg,  where  the  States 
of  Zealand  were  assembled ;  but  as 
the  enemy  were  in  possession  of  all 
the  passes,  the  attempt  cost  him  his 
freedom,  and  the  Republic  lost  in 
him  its  bravest  defender.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  there  was  no 
want  of  trading-vessels,  which,  un- 
der cover  of  the  night,  and  favoured 
by  the  rising  tide,  passed  through 
the  opening  of  the  bridge  in  spite  of 
the  enemy's  fire,  threw  provisions 
into  the  town,  and  retired  with  the 
ebb  pf  the  tide.  But  as  many  of 
these  vessels  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  the  Council  gave  orders 
that  in  future  vessels  should  not  at- 
tempt the  passageiinless  they  amount- 
ed to  a  particular  number ;  and  the 
result  unfortunately  was,  that  almost 
all  remained  behind,  because  the 
stipulated  number  could  not  at  one 
time  be  collected.  Some  attempts 
were  also  made  by  the  garrison  of 
Antwerp  on  the  Spanish  ships  with 
tolerable  success  ;  some  vessels  were 
taken,  others  sunk,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  attempt  an  experiment  on 
a  greater  scale.  But  anxiously  as 
St.' Aldegoncle  laboured  to  effect  this 
project,  he  could  not  procure  a  sin- 
gle sailor  to  man  his  vessel. 

Amidst  these  delays,  the  winter 
passed  over ;  and  scarcely  had  the 
ice  disappeared,  when  the  besiegers 
resumed,  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness, the  erection  of  the  bridge  of 
vessels.  The  opening  of  six  hun- 
dred paces,  which  still  remained  be- 
tween the  two  staccades,  was  to  be 
filled  up  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Two-and-thirty  flat-bottomed  ves- 
sels, each  sixty-six  feet  long,  and 


twenty  broad,  were  fastened  to  each 
other  at  the  bow  and  the  stern  by 
strong  cables  and  iron  chains,  but  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  stand  about 
twenty  feet  separate  from  each  other, 
and  to  leave  a  free  passage  for  the 
stream.  Each  vessel  was  also  se- 
cured by  two  anchors,  placed  both 
up  and  down  the  river,  the  cables  of 
which  could  be  loosed  or  tightened 
as  the  tide  rose  or  fell.  Upon  the 
ships  large  beams  were  laid,  which 
reached  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
being  covered  with  planks,  formed  a 
regular  road  like  that  along  the  stac- 
cades, protected  by  a  balustrade. 
This  bridge  of  vessels,  of  which  the 
staccades  formed  the  continuation, 
extended  (including  these)  to  the 
length  of  2400  paces.  So  admirably, 
too,  was  this  tremendous  machine 
constructed,  and  so  abundantly  pro- 
vided with  the  materials  of  destruc- 
tion, that  it  seemed  almost  capable 
of  defending  itself  like  a  living  being, 
of  obeying  the  word  of  command, 
and  scattering  death  among  all  who 
should  approach  it.  Besides  the 
two  forts  of  Santa  Maria  and  St. 
Philip  on  each  bank  of  the  river,  and 
the  wooden  batteries  on  the  bridge 
itself,  which  were  filled  with  soldiers, 
and  mounted  with  cannon  on  every 
side,  each  of  the  thirty-two  vessels 
was  manned  v/ith  thirty  soldiers  and 
four  sailors,  and  presented  the  aspect 
of  the  cannon's  mouth  to  the  enemy 
whether  he  sailed  upwards  from 
Zealand  or  down  wards  from  Antwerp. 
It  was  defended  on  the  whole  by 
ninety-seven  cannon,  some  placed 
above,  and  some  under  the  bridge, 
and  by  more  than  1500  men,  distri- 
buted partly  among  the  batteries, 
and  partly  among  the'  ships,  who^  if 
necessary,  could  direct  a  tremendous 
fire  against  the  enemy.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  Prince  was  not  satisfied 
that  his  work  was  secured  by  these 
precautions  against  every  accident. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  enemy 
would  leave  nothing  undone  to  de- 
stroy, by  the  power  of  their  engines, 
the  central  and  weaker  part  of  the 
bridge,  and  to  ward  off  this  danger 
he  erected  along  the  bridge,  and  at 
some  distance  from  it,  another  exten- 
sive work,  in  order  to  dissipate  and 
weaken  the  assaults  which  might  be 
directed  against  the  bridge  itself.  It 
consisted  of  thirty-three  vessels  of 
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considerable  size,  arranged  in  a  circle 
across  the  whole  course  of  the  river, 
and  fastened  to  each  other,  three  and 
three,  with  large  masts,  so  that  they 
formed  eleven  separate  groupes.  Each 
was  armed  like  a  troop  of  pikemen, 
with  fourteen  long  wooden  poles, 
presenting  an  iron  point  to  the  ap- 
proaching enemy.  These  barks  were 
loaded  merely  with  ballast,  and 
were  fastened  by  a  double  anchor, 
slackened  so  as  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
changes  of  the  tide.  They  were  in 
constant  motion,  and  hence  were 
called  the  swimmers.  The  whole  of 
the  bridge  of  vessels,  and  part  of 
the  staccades,  were  protected  by  these 
swimmers,  which  were  placed  both 
above  and  below  the  bridge.  To  all 
these  defensive  preparations  was 
added  a  squadron  of  forty  King's 
vessels,  which  were  stationed  on  both 
side%  and  served  to  cover  the  whole. 

This  astonishing  work  was  finish- 
ed in  March  15B5,  in  the  seventh 
month  of  the  siege,  and  the  day  of 
its  completion  was  a  jubilee  for  the 
troops.  A  wild  feu-de-joie  announ- 
ced the  event  to  the  besieged,  and  the 
army,  as  if  they  wished  to  assure 
themselves  of  the  triumph,  spread 
themselves  out  along  their  whole 
work,  to  see  the  haughty  stream  over 
which  they  had  laid  their  yoke,  roll 
submissive  and  obedient  below.  All 
the  toils  they  had  endured  were  for- 
gotten in  this  animating  prospect  ; 
and  the  most  insignificant  workman, 
whose  iiand  had  been  employed  in 
the  work,  appropriated  to  himself 
some  portion  of  the  honour  which 
the  successful  execution  of  this  gi- 
gantic enterprise  conferred  on  its  il- 


lustrious projector.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  could  equal  the  con. 
sternation  of  the  citizens  of  Ant- 
werp, when  the  news  reached  them 
that  the  passage  of  the  Schelde  was 
now  entirely  blocked  up,  and  all 
hope  of  succours  from  Zealand  at  an 
end.  To  encrease  their  terror  they 
received,  at  the  same  moment,  in- 
telligence of  the  fall  of  Brussels, 
which  had  at  last  been  compelled 
by  famine  to  surrender.  An  at- 
tempt made  by  Count  Ilohenlohe, 
at  the  same  time,  to  recover  Herzo- 
genbusch,  or  to  effect  a  diversion  of 
the  enemy,  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful; and  thus  the  unfortunate  city 
lost  at  one  time  all  hope  of  future 
succours  either  by  sea  or  land. 

These  news  were  brought  by  some 
fugitives  who  had  succeeded  in  pe- 
netrating by  the  Spanish  outposts 
into  the  town,  and  a  spy,  whom  the 
Burgomaster  had  sent  out  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy's  works,  increased 
the  universal  consternation  by  his  re- 
port. He  had  been  taken  and  brought 
bef  ore  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  gave 
orders  that  he  should  be  conduct- 
ed over  them  all,  and  that  the  bridge, 
and  its  wonderful  accompaniments^ 
should  be  particularly  pointed  out  to 
him.  After  he  had  seen  every  thing, 
and  was  re-conducted  to  the  General, 
he  sent  him  back  to  Antwerp  with 
this  message,  "  Go,  and  relate  to 
those  that  sent  you  what  you  have 
seen.  Tell  them  also,  that  it  is  ray 
firm  resolution,  either  to  bury  myself 
beneath  the  ruins  of  this  bridge,  or, 
by  means  of  this  bridge,  to  pass  iato 
your  city." 

{  To  be  concluded  in  our  next  J 


Music  !  there  is  more  virtue  in  thy  oharms 

Than  even  that  most  heavenly  voice  of  thine 

Betokeneth, — nobler  far  is  thy  design 
Than  but  to  soothe  the  ear  ;  the  stains,  the  harms. 
Our  souls  have  taken  in  their  earthly  trial, 

'Tis  thine  to  bind  up,  or  to  wash  away ; 
And,  when  Adversity  her  blackest  phial 

Would  pour  on  us,  awhile  her  hand  to  stay, — 

Snaring  the  vulture  ere  it  reach  its  prey  : 
And  at  those  blessed  moments,  when  we  deem 

Our  hearts  are  fill'd  by  thee  with  joy  alone. 
Virtue  descends  on  their  melodious  dream. 

And,  by  the  mere  force  of  each  magic  tone, 

Builds  there,  Amphion  like,  her  city  and  her  throne. 

T. 
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AN  EPISTLE  or  ADMONITION 
,;|iftOTIlli:R  EDITOR, 

1  have  no  hesitation  in  addressing 
you  by  that  familiar  title  of  endear- 
ment ;  for  though  I  have  long,  long 
fallen  from  the  high  estate  I  once 
held,  yet  so  deeply  do  I  venerate 
that  more  than  regal  throne — an  edi- 
torial chair — that  1  esteem  him  who 
once  filled  it,  whatever  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  abdication,  as  hav- 
ing a  right,  equally  divine  with  that 
of  any  other  ex-potentate,  to  retain 
at  least  all  the  dignity  that  can  re- 
side in  a  name.  And,  moreover,  I 
intend  the  form  of  ray  initial  greet- 
ing to  prepare  you  for  hearkening  to 
the  voice  of  a  licensed  instructor — of 

an  elder  soldier"  in  the  field  of 
literature,  and,  by  consequence,  ab- 
ler than  yourself  to  make  condi- 
tions," to  inform  you  of  the  perils 
that  beset  you,  and  of  the  likeliest 
methods  to  avoid  them,  and  there- 
after to  point  out  the  route  most 
eligible  in  making  your  future  ad- 
vances. Alas  !  brother,  alas  !  all  the 
subtlest  military  manoeuvres  that 
ever  vvere  contrived  by  the  most 
Odyssean  of  heroes — or,  as  the  poet 
would  say,  viurderers  of  millions — 
would  shrink  into  the  shallowness  of 
a  maiden's  I  hate  you,  when  compa- 
red with  the  bottomless  profundities 
of  artifice  into  which  the  lofty  soul 
of  an  editor  must  plunge.  He  is 
worse  off  than  the  painter  who  tried 
to  please  everybody ;  for  is  not  the 
public  everybody  ?  And  has  he  not, 
in  addition  to  the  task  of  amusing 
this  everybody,  that  of  keeping  in 
good  humour,  or  at  least  in  patience, 
the  swarm  of  somebodies"  who  as- 
sist him,  or  who  have  done  so,  or 
who  would  fain  do  so,  or  who  claim 
the  credit  of  having  done  or  of  doing 
so?  By  all  the  learned  ancients 
whom  fame  keeps  ever  young,  and 
by  all  the  ignorant  moderns  whom 
no  Dunciad  could  make  old,  I  pro- 
test ray  sad  soul  is  so  overburdened 
with  the  melancholy  reflections  that 
fall  on  me  as  I  write,  that  my  pen 
hurries  on  unrestrainably  and  un- 
guidedly,  as  a  deer  scours  the  plain 
with  an  arrow  in  his  side,  or  as  my 
grand-dad  stumps  bumpingly  along 
the  flag-stones  when  a  peg-top  hath 
pounced  on  his  gouty  toe.    So  com- 


ON   THE   EDITORIAL  FUNCTION. 

pletely  does  the  torrent  of  reminiscen- 
ces overwhelm  every  green  and  lucid 
spot  of  my  brain,  that  1  could  sooner 
find  a  pin  in  the  cock-pit  of  the 
Royal  George,  than  select  any  indi- 
vidual instance  of  the  thousand  per- 
plexities whose  memory  hath  thus 
muffled  my  mind  in  mysLification- 
However,  since  the  mountain  will 
not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet 
shall  go  to  the  mountain.  Since  my 
troubles  will  huddle  so  back  upon 
one  another,  skulking  darkly  in  the 
mazy  cells  of  memory,  I  must  make 
a  rush  in  media^i  res,  and  drag  some 
of  the  scurvy  rogues  to  light.  And 
first  and  foremost  in  the  rank  stand 
the  kind  contributions  of  friends. 

Heaven  preserve  me  from  my 
friends,"  was  said  of  old,  "  and 
leave  me  to  take  care  again&t  my 
enemies!"  Exactly  so,  say  I.  The 
namby-pamby  love-rhymes  of  an  un- 
known sentimentalist  one  may  quiet- 
ly drop  into  the  fire,  and,  in  the 
next  notice  to  correspondents,  an- 
nounce as  forthcoming,  should  the 
author  think  it  worth  while  to  apply 
at  our  publishers ;"  but,  oh  !  the 
unpoetical  poetasters  of  our  own  kith 
and  kin,  of  our  own  little  circle  of 
importance,  are,  alas !  not  so  easily 
got  rid  of.  If  we  cut  them  up,  or 
cut  up  their  papers  into  pipe-light- 
ers, they  straightway  cut  u.s  and  our 
periodical.  We  are  known  and  re- 
cognised as  the  oppressors  of  strug- 
gling genius ;  and,  what  is  the  worst 
thorn  in  the  side  of  our  accusers,  we 
are  determined  encouragers  of  other 
merit  than  theirs.  The  rancour  of 
disappointed  authors  is  proverbial ; 
of  poets  particularly  so, — witness  the 
old  satirist's  vatum  irritahile  genus  ; 
but  deepest  and  deadliest  of  all  is  the 
vengeance  of  an  offended  friend. 
Think  then  how  inexpressibly  worse 
than  any  one  of  these  must  be  the 
enmity  of  those  who  are  at  once 
downright  authors,  would-be  poets, 
and  quondam  friends.  Think  what 
a  swarm  of  pining  Petrarchs,  of 
senseless  and  unsentimental  Sapphos, 
an  editor  must  bring  about  his  ears  ! 

Oh  !  my  dear  Mr  Gathergoose  !" 
said  a  Parnassian  acquaintance  of 
mine,  the  very  moment  I  acquainted 
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him  with  my  appointment  to  the 
— —  Magazine,  "  1  am  quite  happy 
to  have  it  in  iny  power  to  serve  you. 
In  my  idle  hours,  which,  you  know, 
my  dear  G.,  are  not  many,  I  occa- 
sionally flirt  with  the  Muse;  and, 
though  1  say  it,  I  have  not  found 

her  "    •*  Fie/'  said  I,  "  my  dear 

fellow,  you  must  not  kiss  and  tell. 
Pray,  in  common  gallantry,  let  your 
successes  be  a  secret  to  the  uninter- 
ested." 

Ay,  very  good,  that's  very  good, 
fny  dear  witty  Gathergoose.  But 
you  shall  have  some  verses, — though 
you  hardly  deserve  them,  for  your 
impudence.  Yes,  it  was  very  good  i 
excellent  said  he,  laughing  about 
ms  pleasantly  as  Sir  Fretful ;  "  you 
ishall  have  9^  jew  stanzas  ;  and.  Lord 
bless  me !  how  particularly  fortu- 
nate, I  have  a  copy  in  my  pocket !" 

1  shall  never  forget  them  ;  but, 
for  the  life  of  me,  my  worthy  brother, 
I  cannot  take  heart  enough  to  set 
them  down.  I  abominate  the  *'mor- 
hu\  anatomy."  It  was  clear  to  me 
^at  1  could  not  object  to  a  single 
line,  without  calling  the  bard  a  fool 
^n  toio  ;  for  the  production  was  pen- 
-^led  in  the  most  equably  nonsensical 
strain  tiiat  it  ever  was  my  fate  to  be 
bored  with.  Well,"  thought  I,  '*an 
editorship  is  certainly  no  sinecure." 
But  the  stuf  was  beyond  all  bearing. 
False  kindliness,  however,  made  me 
promise  an  insertion.  1  broke  my 
promise,  and  drew  on  myself,  half 
deservedly,  the  resentment  of  the 
bard  and  his  whole  family.  But  this 
disaster  was  but  a  prologue,  and  did 
but  *^  forerun,"  as  poor  Butler  says, 
a  greater  action  to  be  done."  Miss 
Sylvia  Woodward  sent  me  a  bundle 
of  what  she  called  **  Green  Leaves." 
The  things  had  not  a  particle  of  fire 
in  them,  yet  they  burnt,  I  found, 
like  touchwood,  when  impregnated 
with  the  caloric  of  my  parlour-grate. 
Poor  Sylvia !  that  conflagration  was 
cold  water  to  her  hopes  of  immorta- 
lity, and  to  my  hopes  of  her.  But 
the  temptation  to  my  sacrilege  was 
really  what  Puff  would  call  "  too 
much 

Politenrss  Jled,  and  Patience  sigh''d  fare* 
well. 

Another  obliging  assistant  of  mine, 
in  arranging  matter  for  my  maiden 
Number,  was  a  gentleman  of  hack- 
nied  celebrity  in  the    writing  line/' 


who  kindly  proffered  me  a  supply  of 
two  sheetfuls  per  month,  original ; 
and  also  a  review  of  some  half-do- 
zen books  to  begin  with,  in  earnest 
of  his  average  number  of  a  score, 
which  he  conceived  would  be  as  few 
as  he  could  very  well  propose,  con- 
sidering, no  doubt,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  a  critic  worthy  to  be 
his  colleague,  or  to  share  the  toils 
and  spoils  of  cutting  up  and  puffing 
for  my  Monthly.    But  this  accom- 
modating Atlas,  or  rather  Hercules, 
who  was  for  voluntarily  taking  a 
world  upon  his  shoulders,  gave  me 
far  less  trouble  with  his  humiliating 
importunity  than  did  my  v;orihy  old 
frieitd  Mrs  ,  with  her  digni- 
fied and  retiring  benevolence.  I  had 
known  her  for  a  long  time,  as  the 
mother  of  as  ugly  and  sluttish  a 
young  imp  as  ever  profaned  the  fairy 
title  of    girl."  But  lo  !  and  behold  ! 
this  girl,  this  Wilhelmina,  was  an 
authoress  i  and  all  the  time  she  had 
omitted  to  curl  her  hair  with  the 
works  of  other  novelists,  she  had 
been  writing  a  novel  herself  !  This 
masterpiece  of  precocity,  it  was  re- 
motely hinted  to  me,  was  not  unat- 
tainable, not  totally  out  of  my  reach, 
if  I  should  particularly  need  some- 
thing particularly  good.    When  the 
hint  burst  out  into  a  proposal,  I  mo- 
destly declined  it.       To  bury  such 
wit,  such  exquisite  sentiment,  be- 
neath the  rubbish  of  a  Magazine  !" 
No ;  it  absolutely  was  out  of  the 
question.     They  urged  —  both  the 
mamma  and    the  miracle — that  it 
would  fill  but  twenty  sheets,  and 
that  thus,  at  the  moderate  rate  of 
two  sheets  a-month,  the  little  tale 
would  be  brought  to  a  close  within 
the  year.    I  flattered,  I  protested,  I 
declared,  I  denied,  and,  moreover,  bit 
my  fingers  in  vain.  My  only  chance 
was,  in  offering  to  look  through  the 
MS.  which  I  v/as  sure  of  not  doing 
for  a  good  year  or  two  ;  and,  perhaps, 
before  the  family  grew  outrageous, 
they  or  I  might  be — Heaven  knows 
where.    One  night,  to  relieve  myself 
from  the  spleen,  I  opened  this  novel 
at  a  part  which  I  judged  to  be,  at 
least  in  the  writer's  eye,  the  most 
pathetic  ;  and  as  I  had  expected,  the 
blue  devils  vanished,  and  left  me  in 
a  grin,  as  immovable  as  that  of  my 
own  brass-knocker.     I   thought  I 
never  should  have  shut  my  mouth 
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again,  and,  indeed,  when  I  remem- 
bered the  story  of  that  Professor  who 
never  could  yawn  without  disloca- 
ting his  jaw,  1  half  anticipated  being 
brought  to  some  such  deplorably 
laughable  condition,  as  the  VTest- 
India  lady  in  the  caricature,  who 
cries,  Quasheeba  !  come  and  put  my 
head  back  in  at  the  window  !  Then 
there  were  heaps  of  still-born  books 
flung  in  on  me  morning  after  morn- 
ing,— I  suppose  that  I  might  have 
the  honour  of  writing  their  epitaphs, 
till  1  was  little  better  off  than  the 
bagpiper  in  the  dead-cart  at  the 
plague  of  London. 

But  should  I  detail  to  you,  my 
right- worthy  brother,  ail  the  rest  of 
the  insect  vexations  that  buzzed 
about  me  at  my  instalment,  your 
lion-heart  would  tremble  itself  to 
shivers, — your  goose- quiil  would  po- 
sitively fly  from  your  hand,  when 


next  you  "  touched  a  pen  to  write" 
to  correspondents  ;  your  humble  ser- 
vant and  ex-editorial  brother  would 
stew  and  fret  himself  to  fritters,  with 
the  recollection  of  his  ancient  roast- 
ings ;  and  your  sympathetic  readers 
would  fall  asleep.  1  hear.  Sir,  that 
you  are  a  young  man,  i.  e.  on  the 
right  side  of  sixty  ;  a  young  author, 
to  wit,  having  produced  something 
under  fifty  folios  ;  a  young  poet, 
being  guiltless  of  more  than  a  doaen 
epics  ;  and,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
a  most  innocently  juvenile  editor, 
seeing  you  have  not  been  the  oracie 
of  monthly  literature  for  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Argal, 
I  say,  beware  I  or  rather  with  Ham- 
let's ghost,  I  say,  ^*  Adieu  1  adieu  i 
remember  me." 

1  am  yours,  as  I  formerly  was 
the  public^s. 

Gab.  GATHERGao&E- 


THE  MORAL  BIGNITV  OF  THE  MISSIONARY  ENTZRFRISE*. 


Religion,  morals,  and  politics, 
are  so  inseparably  connected  with  one 
another,  that  wherever  the  two  latter 
subjects  are  admissible,  it  is  in  vain 
to  think  of  excluding  the  former. 
The  matter  which  has  lately  filled 
the  pages  of  this  Magazine  must 
have  shewn,  most  unequivocably,  the 
nature  of  those  views  which  we  are 
most  anxious  to  promote  by  our  pub- 
lication. It  cannot,  we  trust,  be 
overlooked,  that  our  chief  aim  is  the 
formation  or  correction  of  ikeir  opi- 
nions who  want  leisure  or  mental 
vigour  to  perform  the  important 
office  for  themselves ;  and  that,  se- 
condly, it  is  our  humble  hope  to  con- 
firm in  their  pre-conceived  ideas  the 
few  upright  and  gifted  individuals 
who  have  already  been  their  own 
faithful  "  indicators,"  and  who  al- 
ready think  both  justly  and  forcibly. 
Whenever  an  object  worth  particular 
attention  has  started  up  in  the  moral 
or  political  world,  we  have  made  it 
our  business  and  pleasure  to  let  our 
readers  have  that  object  set  before 
them  in  the  clearest  and  least  illusive 
point  of  view  ;  we  have  examined  it, 
and  exhibited  it  by  its  own  proper 


light,  3s  well  as  by  the  impressio«>  if 
has  produced  on  mankind,  and  its 
feelings  generally,  as  by  that  which 
our  own  mind  has  received  from  it* 
Theology,  it  is  true,  has  not  ofteis 
come  in  our  way,  as  naatler  of  sepa- 
rate consideration  ;  »or,  perhaps> 
will  it  now,  notwithstanding  that  the" 
work  wliich  has  drawn  forth  these* 
remarks  is  neither  more  nor  less- 
than  a  SennoD, — a  eomposition  of 
that  order  which  is  seldona  brought 
into  notice  by  a  literary  periodieal^ 

But  we  have  already,  in  exciise^ 
alluded  to  the  intimacy  of  relation 
between  the  dignity — the  prosperity 
of  nations — the  virtue — the  happiness 
of  individuals,  and  the  religious  in^ 
fluence  by  which  nations  and  indi- 
viduals are  alike  supplied  with  their 
strongest  and  most  unerring  prin- 
ciples of  action.  The  present  expec- 
tant situation  of  Europe,  and  all  the 
globe,  renders  a  topic  so  serious  as 
we  have  chosen  for  this  essay  more 
suitable  to  the  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  accordingly  more  calcu- 
lated to  fix  its  suspended  and  waver- 
ing attention  now,  than  at  any  time 
we  remember.    The  tremulous  calm 


•  By  F.  Wayland,  junior,  Pastor  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  In  Boston.  With  a 
Recommendatory  Preface,  by  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  Glasgow.  Edinburgli,  1826» 
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which  has  for  the  last  ten  years  pre- 
vailed over  the  greatest  or  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  earth,  has  en- 
gendered in  its  informing  soul  an 
amazing  variety  of  monstrous  and 
inordinate  fancies.  The  relaxation 
of  man's  muscular  strength,  in  those 
vreak-piping  times  of  peace,  has  gra- 
dually sunk  him  into  a  nervous  and 
febrile  state  of  irritability,  which 
makes  him  liable  to  a  thousand  wild 
hallucinations.  The  wildest  of  all 
these  is  infidelity,  scepticism,  deism, 
atheism, — no  matter  for  its  name. 
Its  nature  is  an  independence  of  all 
jmper-human  power,  and  its  first  ef- 
fect is  the  weakening  of  all  lawful 
human  authority.  In  England,  or 
rather  in  Britain,  has  this  idol  been 
most  bowed  to.  That  very  expres- 
sion reminds  us  how  vainly  man  en- 
deavours to  disengage  himself  from 
the  grasp  of  supernatural  strength. 
No  sooner  does  he  fly  from  the  fos- 
tering arms  of  his  childhood's  God, 
than  he  throws  his  raving  manhood, 
or  his  credulous  dotage,  into  the 
clutches  of  the  rebel  angel.  The  soul 
knows  well  that  it  has  no  meet  dwel- 
ling here,  and  takes  instinctively 
the  place  it  may  best  claim,  whether 
above  or  beneath  this  middle  sphere 
which  the  flesh  inhabits.  Never  did 
men  speak,  write,  or  think,  on  sacred 
subjects,  with  such  daring  freedom 
as  now  ;  and  never  were  the  effects 
of  an  unregulated  liberty  of  discus- 
sion so  alarmingly  and  obviously  ap- 
parent. But  this  ebullition  of  inde- 
pendence has  not  occurred  without 
considerable  preparation.  The  vol- 
cano was  heard  to  roar,  like  the  lion 
in  his  dream,  before  it  burst  forth 
into  fire  and  destroying.  The  French 
Revolution  was  a  dreadful  note  of 
omen,  a  rushing  wind  issuing  from 
the  oracular  chamber,  whence  the 
more  awful  voice  of  the  future  was 
about  to  come  forth.  Happily  for 
human  nature,  the  wondrous  tale  of 
universal  and  perfect  freedom  has 
since  been  taken  up  by  other  coun- 
tries with  greater  temperateness. 
Naples,  Spain,  and  Greece,  have  suc- 
cessively astonished  all  Europe  with 
their  struggles ;  and  these,  however 
ineffectual,  may  be  looked  on  as  fa- 
vourable symptoms  in  the  midst  of 
that  morbid  sluggishness,  and  even 
torpor,  to  which  Slavery  has  long 
condemned  her  unresisting  victims. 
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These  symptoms  are  to  be  regarded 
with  a  hope  of  their  increase  and 
continuance  until  the  primary  dis- 
ease shall  be  removed,  but  with  a 
dread  of  their  outlasting  the  neces- 
sity for  them.  Medicines  are  gowl 
in  sickness,  but  to  health  they  are 
poison.  Let  the  mark  be  still  aimed 
at,  but  never  overshot,  Itst  injury  be 
done  that  v;e  know  not  of.  What 
the  greatest  of  cur  dramatists  has 
observed  of  ambition,  may  be  equal- 
ly well  applied  to  liberty,  which  too 
often  o'erleaps  itself,  and  falls 
o'  the  other  side." 

The  present  existence  of  that  dan- 
gerous crisis  at  which  the  unenslaved 
spirit  of  the  most  enlightened  part  of 
mankind  is  in  danger  of  precipita- 
ting itself  into  another  kind  of  thral- 
dom, one  less  galling,  but  more 
dreadful,  than  that  which  it  has 
escaped, — the  labour  of  those  who 
devote  their  lives,  their  time,  their 
talents,  and  their  fortune,  to  the  up- 
holding of  doctrines  on  which  Time 
has  leant  his  hallowing  but  heavy 
hand, — of  those  whose  highest  hope 
is  to  screen  their  ancient  altars  from 
the  profaning  touch  of  innovation, 
and  thereby  to  preserve  and  propa- 
gate in  all  hearts  that  love  of  virtue 
which  is  the  most  acceptable  of 
peace-offerings, — the  labour  of  those 
truly  good  and  disinterested  men  is 
rendered  especially  difficult.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  Sectarians  in 
the  commission  of  one  or  the  other 
church,  nor  of  moralists  whose  phi- 
lanthropy has  one  or  the  other 
theory  for  its  basis ;  it  is  of  the  re- 
ligious, the  philosophical,  and  the 
charitable  well-doers  of  all  castes 
and  persuasions  that  we  speak.  If 
there  be  a  sincere  and  well-meaning 
Mahometan,  who,  having  observed 
the  fearful  progress  of  vice  and  irre- 
ligion  in  these  times,  has  set  forth, 
armed  with  the  volume  which  from 
his  birth  he  has  been  taught  to  re- 
vere,— has  set  forth  to  call  others 
into  what  he  deems  the  way  of  sal- 
vation,— it  is  of  that  man,  as  well  as 
of  the  devoutest  Christian  Mission- 
ary, that  we  now  are  about  to  speak 
in  praise  and  encouragement.  How- 
ever, in  appealing  to  readers  who  are 
of  our  own  general  persuasion,  we 
need  not  apologize  for  confining  our 
expressions — though  not  our  regards 
— to  that  particular  body  of  men 
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whose  apostolic  duties  are  so  per- 
spicuously and  elegantly  defined  by 
Mr  Way  land  himself,  one  of  their 
most  indefatigable  members. 

To  the  attempt  at  uniting  all  man- 
kind under  the  banner  of  our  faith, 
religion  affords  no  ground  of  objec- 
tion whatever.  But  there  are  moral 
arguments  advanced  against  the  Mis- 
sionary system, — arguments  founded 
upon  a  fear  and  distrust  of  change, 
though  intended  to  be  from  bad  to 
good,  and  upon  a  doubt  of  the  real 
worth  and  happiness  of  life  being 
dependant  upon  any  peculiar  notions 
as  to  the  life  hereafter.  It  is  urged, 
that,  in  the  transition  from  antique 
superstitions  to  the  true  creed,  weak 
minds  are  more  weakened  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  operation,  than 
strengthened  or  purified  by  its  effect. 
"  The  time  is  out  of  joint."  This 
is  owned :  but  the  doubt  is,  whether 
the  dislocation  be  reducible  without 
danger?  We  reply,  that  there  is 
danger  in  every  such  operation ;  but 
that  we  cannot  think  the  world  so 
irrecoverably  lost,  as  to  be  not  worth 
a  helping  hand.  Yet  this  part  of  the 
subject,  namely,  the  indispensable 
necessity,  or  consummate  expedien- 
cy, of  religious  conversion,— for  to 
this  question  the  preceding  remarks 
all  tend, — is  a  point  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  profounder  theologians  than 
we  profess  to  be.  It  remains,  then, 
for  us  only  to  remind  our  Christian 
readers,  that  the  question  we  have 
now  stated  is  the  great  and  sole 
question  on  which  the  moralists 
found  their  hostility  towards  prose- 
lytism.  We  know  to  whom  we  ad- 
dress ourselves ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  know  their  reception  of  our  ad- 
dress. Politicians,  as  in  every  thing, 
have  here,  too,  a  notion  which  no 
reasoning  can  induce  them  to  re- 
linquish. They  exclaim  against  the 
Missionary  system  in  the  West,  for 
fear  of  its  teaching  our  sable  brethren 
that  they  are  men  like  their  masters. 
They  deprecate  it  in  the  East,  as 
tending,  by  its  vivid  illumination  of 
the  human  intellect,  to  arouse  the 
native  Indians  from  that  sleep  of 
submission  into  which  nothing  but 
their  debasing  superstitions  could 
ever  have  sunk  them.  No  doubt, 
much  prudence  is  to  be  exerted  in 
unbinding  the  wills  of  a  long-enslav- 
ed people ;  but,  that  their  chains 
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ought  to  be  broken,  and  by  its,  too> 
before  they  fall  off  of  themselves,  or 
are  wrenched  off  by  their  wear€rs,  is 
what  we  should  think  no  honest  or 
rational  man  would  ever  dispute. 
So  long  as  any  part  of  the  inhabited 
world  is  in  bondage,  the  free  have 
no  security  in  their  freedom.  In- 
deed, we  find  that  even  among  those 
who  are  all  comparatively  freemen, 
there  is  neither  peace  nor  safety 
whilst  one  enjoys  more  advantages 
than  another.  Perfect  equality  is, 
however,  a  chimera,  an  eighth 
Pleiad  ;  it  is  the  universal  elixir, — 
the  philosopher's  stone, — the  perpe- 
tual motion  ;  it  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  Utopia,  and  only  during  the  Mil- 
lennium. But  since  we  perceive,  as 
who  does  not  ?  that  it  is  towards  that 
nonentity  all  mankind  are  hastening, 
however  barred  and  thrown  back  in 
their  progress,  the  aim  of  the  judi- 
ciously philanthropic  is  clear.  He 
must  humour  the  popular  inclination 
in  this  respect ;  he  must  encourage 
them  with  a  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  though  it  be  not  in  his  power 
to  conduct  them  there.  Inequality 
may,  in  one  sense,  be  held  as  the 
great  punishment  of  man's  first  de- 
linquency ;  for,  whilst  all  living  were 
equal  in  power  and  happiness,  no  sin 
had  footing  upon  earth.  It  seems, 
alas !  too  improbable,  that  our  form- 
er state  of  perfection  is  gone  for 
ever;  but  though  out  of  possession, 
and  perhaps  out  of  sight,  let  it  not 
ever  be  out  of  mind.  We  ought 
to  *^  break  our  eye- strings, — crack 
them, — but  to  look  for  it/'  Yet  the 
pilgrims  of  the  faith,  which  most 
furthers  our  advancement  towards 
that  most  desirable  end,  are  decried 
or  neglected,  persecuted  or  disho- 
noured. 

The  limits  of  our  Essay  will  not 
admit  of  our  entering  minutely  upon 
the  subject  of  those  pure  and  vir- 
tuous motives  which  make  the  sin- 
cere conversionist  both  amiable  and 
respectable,  whatever  be  the  result 
of  his  exertions,  and  almost  what- 
ever be  their  intrinsic  tendency.  We 
must  pass  on  to  comment  upon  the 
little  book  before  us, — a  book  com- 
prehending a  greater  range  of  argu- 
ment, and  exhibiting  more  judg- 
ment, more  zeal,  and  more  eloquence, 
than  any  other  we  have  met  with  on 
the  subject.  Mr  Wardlaw's  Illus- 
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tration  of  Sublimity,  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  elevating  his  readers, 
or  rather  his  hearers, — for  the  dis- 
course was  first  made  public  vivd 
voce, — to  a  level  with  the  loftiijess  of 
his  theme,  is  singularly  picturesque 
and  striking.  Although,"  says 
he,  "  philosophers  alone  have  writ- 
ten about  this  emotion,  they  are  far 
from  being  the  only  men  who  have 
felt  it.  The  untutored  peasant, 
when  he  has  seen  the  autumnal  tem- 
pest collecting  between  the  hills, 
and,  as  it  advanced,  enveloping  in 
misty  obscurity  village  and  hamlet, 
forest  and  meadow,  has  tasted  the 
sublime  in  all  its  reality  ;  and  while 
the  thunder  has  rolled  and  the  light- 
ning flashed  around  him,  has  exult- 
ed in  the  view  of  Nature  moving 
forth  in  her  majesty.  The  untaught 
sailor-boy,  listlessly  hearkening  to 
the  idle  ripple  of  the  midnight  wave, 
"when  on  a  sudden  he  has  thought 
upon  the  unfathomable  abyss  be- 
neath him,  and  the  wide  waste  of 
waters  around  him,  has  enjoyed  to 
the  full  the  emotion  of  sublimity, 
whilst  his  inmost  soul  has  trembled 
&t  the  vastness  of  its  own  concep- 
tions." The  author  then  proceeds 
to  cite  the  story  of  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred,  as  an  instance  of  the 
iTioral  sublime.  He  then  continues. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  field  of  patriot- 
ism alone  that  deeds  have  been 
achieved,  to  which  history  has 
awarded  the  palm  of  moral  sublimi- 
ty. There  have  lived  men,  in  whom 
the  name  of  patriot  has  been  merged 
in  that  of  philanthropist ;  who,  look- 
ing with  an  eye  of  compassion  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  have  put  forth 
their  calm  might  to  wipe  off  one  blot 
from  the  stained  escutcheon  of  hu- 
man nature, — to  strike  ofp  one  form 
of  suffering  from  the  catalogue  of 
human  woe.  Such  a  man  was 
•HOWARD.  Surveying  our  world 
like  a  spirit  of  the  blessed,  he  be- 
held the  misery  of  the  captive,  he 
heard  the  groaning  of  the  prisoner. 
His  determination  was  fixed.  He 
resolved,  single-handed,  to  guage 
and  to  measure  one  form  of  unpi- 
tied,  unheeded  wretchedness  ;  and, 
bringing  it  out  to  the  sunshine  of 
public  observation,  to  work  its  utter 
extermination.  And  he  well  knew 
what  this  undertaking  would  cost 
him.    He  knew  what  he  had  to 
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hazard  from  the  infection  of  dun- 
geons,— i6  endure  fVora  the  fatigues 
of  inhospitable  travel, — and  to  brook 
from  the  insolence  of  legalized  op- 
pression. He  knew  that  he  was  de- 
voting himself  upon  the  altar  of  phi- 
lanthropy, and  he  willingly  devoted 
himself.  He  had  marked  out  his 
destiny,  and  he  hastened  forward  to 
its  accomplishment,  with  an  intensi- 
ty which  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  forbade  to  be  more,  and  the 
character  of  the  individual  forbade 
to  be  less !  Thus  he  commenced  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  hence  the  name  of  How- 
ard will  be  associated  with  all  that 
is  sublime  in  mercy,  until  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things."  A  si- 
milar eulogium  is  introduced  on 
Clarkson ;  and,  in  the  progress  of 
the  sermon,  there  occurs  a  forcible 
appeal  to  those  who  can  admire  any 
heroism,  except  in  religion.  "  Why," 
says  the  worthy  pastor,  "  why  is  it 
that  an  enterprise  of  patriotism  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  imagination  beam- 
ing with  celestial  beauty,  whilst  the 
enterprise  of  redeeming  love  is  with- 
out form  or  comeliness  ?  Why  should 
the  noblest  undertaking  of  mercy,  if 
it  only  combine  among  its  essential 
elements  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  Gospel,  become  at  once  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable  }  When  there 
is  '  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,'  why  is  it  that  the 
enterprise  of  proclaiming  ^  peace  on 
earth,  and  good-will  to  man,*'  fraught, 
as  it  would  seem,  with  more  than 
angelic  benignity,  should,  to  many 
of  our  fellow-men,  appear  worthy  of 
nothing  better  than  neglect  or  ob- 
loquy ?"  The  view  he  gives  of  the 
object  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  is 
cheering  and  exhilarating  in  a  high 
degree.  It  surely  must  have  sent 
many  a  listener  forth  with  Bible  in 
hand,  and  in  his  heart  a  resolution 
not  to  return  till  the  prophetic  wish 
of  the  preacher  should  have  been  ful- 
filled. Our  object  will  not  have 
been  accomplished  till  the  tomahawk 
shall  be  buried  for  ever,  and  the  tree 
of  peace  spread  its  broad  branches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — un- 
til a  thousand  smiling  villages  shall 
be  reflected  from  the  waves  of  the 
Missouri,  and  the  distant  valleys  of 
the  West  echo  with  the  song  of  the 
reaper, — till  ^  the  wilderness  and  the 
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solitary  place  shall  have  been  glad  for 
us,  and  the  desert  has  rejoiced  and 
blossomed  as  the  rose/" — And  now, 
we  ask,  what  object  ever  undertaken 
by  man  can  compare  with  this  de- 
sign of  evangelizing  the  world  ?  Pa- 
triotism itself  fades  away  before  it, 
and  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
an  enterprise,  which  seizes,  with  so 
strong  a  grasp,  upon  both  the  tem- 
poral and  eternal  destinies  of  the 
whole  family  of  man/'  Mr  Way- 
land's  enthusiastic  ardour  has  be- 
trayed him  into  a  confession  which 
appears  to  us  rather  dangerous  to 
his  cause,  though  perhaps  of  use  in 
filling  the  mind  of  his  hearers,  from 
whom  he  hoped  to  gather  some  new 
sharers  in  his  holy  toil,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  Mission. 

Solemn  as  is  the  thought,  we  do 
believe,  that,  dying  in  their  present 
state,  they,"  the  heathens,  will  be 
exposed  to  the  wrath  of  Almighty 
God/'  This  denunciation  is  not  well 
suited  to  the  liberalism  of  the  pre- 
sent times ;  it  will,  we  fear,  excite 
more  ridicule  than  awe.  He  does 
not  seem  in  any  way  ignorant  of  the 
difficulties  opposed  to  the  undertak- 
ing he  advocates,  nor  willing  to  veil 
them  from  the  eyes  of  those  whom 
he  would  fain  make  his  coadjutors 
in  the  task  of  diffusing  Christianity. 
This  is  highly  creditable,  both  to  his 
discretion  and  to  his  honesty  ;  and  it 
speaks  volumes  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  zeal.  These  are  his  words, — 
dispiriting  to  the  weak,  but  highly 
exciting  to  the  strong  and  the  emu- 
lous We  have  to  operate  upon  a 
race  divided  into  different  nations, 
speaking  a  thousand  different  lan- 
guages, under  every  different  form 
of  government,  from  absolute  inert- 
ness to  unbridled  tyranny,  and  in- 
habiting every  district  of  country, 
salubrious  or  deadly,  from  the  Equa- 
tor to  the  Poles.  To  all  these  na- 
tions must  the  Gospel  be  sent, — into 
all  these  languages  must  the  Bible  be 
translated, — to  all  these  climes,  salu- 
brious or  deadly,  must  the  Mission- 
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ary  penetrate, — and  under  all  these 
forms  of  government,  mild  or  des- 
potic, must  he  ^  preach  Christ  and 
him  crucified.' "  This  is  a  candid 
and  forcible  statement,  which,  how- 
ever it  may,  as  we  have  before  hint- 
ed, be  the  means  of  deterring  some 
from  an  undertaking  so  pregnant 
with  difficulties,  will  only  serve  as 
an  additional  stimulus  to  those  who 
are  already  both  prepared  and  eager 
to  go  forth  upon  this  holy  enter- 
prise. 

There  is  one  more  passage  in  Mr 
Wayland's  exhortation,  too  majestic 
to  be  omitted  in  our  Review.  It 
describes  the  mode  of  the  Divine 
agency,  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
human.  The  means  which  effect 
his  greatest  purposes  in  the  kingdom 
of  Nature  are  simple  and  unostenta- 
tious ;  while  those  which  man  em- 
ploys are  complicated  and  tumul- 
tuous. How  many  intellects  are 
tasked,  how  many  hands  are  wearied, 
how  many  arts  exhausted,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  event  of  a  single  bat- 
tle,— and  how  great  is  the  tumult  in 
the  moment  of  decision  !  In  all  this, 
man  only  imitates  the  inferior  agents 
of  Nature.  The  autumnal  tempest, 
whose  sphere  of  action  is  limited  to 
a  little  spot  upon  our  little  world, 
comes  forth  attended  by  the  roar  of 
thunder  and  the  flash  of  lightning  ; 
while  the  attraction  of  gravitation, 
that  stupendous  force,  which  binds 
together  the  mighty  masses  of  the 
material  universe,  acts  silently.  In 
the  sublimest  of  natural  transactions, 
the  greatest  result  is  ascribed  to  the 
simplest  causes.  '  He  spake,  and  it 
was  done ;  he  commanded,  and  it 
stood  fast.'" — In  conclusion,  we  can- 
not but  express  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  publication  of  this  sublime  little 
work  will  contribute  much  to  the 
rescuing  of  a  most  laudable  scheme, 
and  of  the  philanthropic  adventurers 
who  promote  it,  from  that  undeserv- 
ed obloquy  with  which  they  bodi 
have  been  loaded  by  the  lukewarm 
lovers  of  the  Gospel. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  PATRONAGE  SOCIETY  AND  ITS  TROCEDUKE. 


Le  passe  est  le  role  de  present,  et  le  miroir  de  Tavenir/' 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 


There  are  two  principal  reasons 
why  I  approve  of  your  Journal  ;  one 
of  them  is — because,  being  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old  Scots  Maga- 
zi?ie,  it  is  particularly  devoted  to  the 
furnishing  of  information  in  all  mat- 
ters having  relation  to  Scotland; 
the. other  is,  that  it  is  not  made  (as 
too  often  happens  with  regard  to  si- 
milar periodical  works)  a  mere  vehi- 
cle forT)ringing  forward  and  support- 
ing peculiar  opinions,  keeping  in  the 
shade  all  others.  Of  this  last  of 
these  your  qualities,  I  was  satisfied, 
when,  in  your  Number  of  September 
or  October  last,  I  saw  a  severe  attack 
on  classical  learning,  as  a  general 
object  of  pursuit,  and  observed,  that 
while  you  candidly  gave  place  to  such 
a  piece  of  literary  heterodoxy,  you 
desired,  as  you  said,  audire  alteram 
partem,  and  called  on  all  friends  of 
true  knowledge  to  rally  around  the 
ancient  Palladium.  The  sooner  we 
get  the  fellow  mauled  who  presu- 
med to  write  that  paper,  so  much  the 
better.  It  was,  indeed,  most  impru- 
dent in  him,  amid  all  the  exertions 
making  at  present  to  rear  a  new 
High  Grammar-school,  to  propose, 
and  to  do  all  he  could,  (and  little  he 
can  do,)  to  turn  Latin  Grammar  her- 
self out  of  doors  altogether. 

Now,  a  late  Number  contains  ano- 
ther strong  instance  of  the  same  de- 
scription of  candour  on  your  part,  for 
I  find  in  it  a  very  well- written  short 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  Church 
Fatronage  Society,  where,  though 
you  espouse  its  cause,  and  take  its 
part,  you  express  your  willingness  to 
hear  what  may  be  occurring  on  the 
other  side ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  that  invitation,  and  because  the 
subject  is  so  perfectly  Scottish,  that 
I  now  address  you. 

That  the  subject  is  important,  re- 
quires no  demonstration ;  but  I  may 
tell  you  how  I  was  led  to  the  consi- 
deration of  it,  and  to  think  at  this 
time  of  Patronage,  Calls,  and  Kirk- 
settlements.  I  have.  Sir,  as  to  all  such 
matters,  enjoyed  what  the  English 


prayer-book  calls  "  peace  in  rtiy 
time**  which  peace  in  the  country 
has,  in  my  opinion,  fostered  industry^ 
and  improved  the  happiness  of  do- 
mestic life  ;  but  well  do  I  know,  and 
often  have  1  heard,  from  both  my 
worthy  father  and  grandfather,  that 
no  such  blessing  was  in  their  days ; 
for  during  all  the  sittings  of  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  men's  minds  were  then 
constantly  agitated  with  its  debates 
about  disputed placings  of  ministers  ; 
while,  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year, 
fresh  fuel  was  preparing  for  that 
fire  over  the  country,  by  contested 
elections  of  the  clergy,  many  of 
whom  were  actually  at  length  put 
into  their  pulpits  by  force  of  arms  ; 
a  state  of  internal  warfare  being  thus 
produced,  full  of  wrangling  and  con- 
test of  the  most  unchristian  nature. 

Amid  such  a  state  of  quiet  as  that 
which  we,  in  our  generation,  have 
been  experiencing,  as  contrasted 
with  the  vexations  of  onr  forefathers^ 
any  thing  which  points  to  disturb  it 
cannot  fail,  with  persons  of  reflec- 
tion, to  create  some  alarm  ;  and,  in 
that  Society,  whose  name  1  have  put 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  it  oc- 
curs to  me,  and  to  more  than  me^ 
that  there  is  the  germ  of  what,  were 
it  to  succeed,  according  to  the  wish 
of  its  members,  might  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

It  is  a  rule  in  law,  that,  when  the 
rubric  and  tenor  (or  title  and  con- 
tents) of  a  statute  differ  from  one 
another,  attention  must  be  paid  ta 
the  tenor  rather  than  to  the  title* 
Plus  valet  quod  agitur,  quam  quod 
simidate  concipitur,  is  a  maxim  of 
morals  as  well  as  law,  and  seems  to 
be  applicable  here.  From  the  name 
which  the  Association  formally  gives 
itself,  "  The  Society  for  Improving 
the  System  of  Church  Patronage  in 
Scotland,"  it  professes  to  amend  Pa- 
tronage ;  but  from  its  procedure,  it 
is  easy  to  discover,  that  its  object  is 
not  to  improve,  but  to  destroy  it. 
This  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive;, 
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from  the  speeches  of  all  the  gentle- 
men, both  reverend  and  lay,  who  de- 
livered their  sentiments  at  its  late 
meeting  in  the  W aterloo  Tavern  ; 
on  the  25th  November  1825  ;  their 
conduct  being  like  that  of  Sheep- 
face  in  the  farce,  who  dew  his  mas- 
ter's ewes  to  cure  them  of  the  rot. 
The  whole  of  the  first  and  last 
speakers'  observations  had  that  gene- 
ral tendency ;  but  the  two  others 
spoke  out  their  intention  in  very 
plain  language.  The  one  of  them, 
a  reverend  and  most  respectable  gen- 
tleman, said,  1  hold  the  assump- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  spiritual 
guides  for  the  people  into  other 
hands  than  those  for  whom  the  office 
is  to  be  exercised,  or  their  delegates, 
to  be  an  unauthorized  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, however  it  may  happen  to  have 
the  sanction  of  law;  and  whether 
the  present  system  has  its  rise  in  the 
negligence  of  the  people,  or  in  the 
encroachment  of  the  parties  now  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  patronage,  it 
ought  to  be  acquiesced  in  no  longer 
than  the  time  when  it  can  be  fairly 
and  peaceably  recovered  ;  which  time 
1  take  to  be  that  at  which  the  pub- 
lic mind  shall,  by  means  of  the  dis- 
cussions your  Society  set  afloat,  and 
other  means,  have  arrived  at  sound 
views  on  the  subject."  The  other 
speaker,  a  layman  of  no  small  cele- 
brity, and  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
held  forth  still  more  clearly,  and  urged 
the  Society,  totidem  verbis,  to  go  on, 
to  make  every  endeavour,  every  effbi^t, 
to  GET  QUIT  of  the  evil  of  Paronage, 
Holding  it,  therefore.  Sir,  to  be 
the  direct  object  and  design  of  this 
Society,  instead  of  improving,  to  put 
an  end  to  Patronage  altogether,  and 
to  substitute,  instead  of  it,  the  popu- 
lar election  of  Ministers,  it  has  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  a  few  pages  of  this, 
your  Scots  Magazine,  may  be  well 
employed  in  my  giving  to  Scotsmen, 
through  it,  a  short  sketch  of  the 

HISTORY    OF,   AND   SOME  REMARKS 

ON,  THE  SUBJECT,  which,  iu  the 
days  of  yore,  was  considered  as  of 
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so  much  importance,  and  which  con- 
tinues fraught  with  the  greatest  con- 
sequence at  the  present  day.  Should 
my  observations  run  out  into  some- 
what greater  length  than  is  quite 
general  in  the  articles  of  your  Jour- 
nal, I  trust  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  plead  my  apology ;  for  while 
my  little  historical  detail  will  show 
that  Patronage  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  laws  of 
Scotland,  in  applying  the  lesson  of 
experience,  I  shall  endeavour  to  try 
the  question,  whether  we  ought  not 
to  hold  fast  by  that  state  of  serenity 
and  quiet  which  it  affi3rds  us,  and 
which  we  have  enjoyed  for  half  a 
century,  or  should  run  the  risk, — 
nay,  I  should  rather  say,  should  en- 
counter the  certainty  of  putting  an 
end  to  it,  and  bringing  back  all  the 
turmoils  and  the  vexations  of  former 
times  ?  When  evils  are  long  past, 
the  bitterness  of  them  is  forgotten. 
Even  the  horrors  of  the  pestilence,  so 
long  unknown  in  these  happy  lands, 
makes,  in  idea,  now  so  little  im- 
pression, that  men  coolly  dispute  the 
existence  of  its  infection.  Let  them 
not,  however,  through  any  negligence 
on  their  part,  run  the  hazard  of  ano- 
ther visit  from  it ;  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, let  us  not,  in  church -affairs,  ex- 
pose ourselves  to  a  recurrence  of 
those  ills  which  our  ancestors  expe- 
rienced. The  plague  in  Turkey  is 
the  same  disease  now  as  that  which 
of  old  ravaged  London  :  there  are 
also  the  same  keenness,  and  heat, 
and  party-spirit,  in  human  nature 
still  that  there  were  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  were  they  roused, 
they  would  produce  the  same  effects 
now,  in  this  very  matter,  which 
they  did  then, — nay,  stronger  ones, 
inasmuch  as  church-livings  are 
now  in  Scotland,  by  the  late  aug- 
mentations of  them,  so  much  more 
valuable  than  they  were  in  those 
former  days*,  and  to  those  in  quest 
of  them  would  prove  so  much  greater 
bones  of  contention. 

To  proceed,  however,  to  my  sub- 
ject ;  were  I  a  mere  philologist  in 


•  The  following  quotation  is  curious  and  instructive.  It  is  from  a  pamphlet  on  this 
subject,  in  1735,  written  by  the  eminent  Dr  Hutchison,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
at  Glasgow,  Author  of  a  pamphlet  called  "  Considerations  on  Patronage,  addressed  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  Scotland."  Though  Scottish  livings  (says  he)  be  but  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  or  rather  that  they  are  more  equally 
divided,  and  no  great  benefices  among  them,  yet  such  as  they  are,  they  don't  seem  to 
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quest  of  the  unde  derivatur  of  the 
word  Patronage,  I  might  re- 
sort for  authority  to  Cantilius,  and 
other  Latin  antiquarians,  and  show 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  term  />a- 
tronus ;  but  it  is  not  words,  but 
facts,  that  we  are  in  quest  of ;  and 
wherever  the  name  may  have  come 
from,  the  thing  itself  arose  in  more 
modern  days,  and  from  causes  alto- 
gether unconnected  with  the  Roman 
clientela.  During  CathoHc  times, 
religion  and  the  Clergy  had  strong 
hold  of  men's  minds  ;  and  many  were 
the  donations  and  bequests  which 
were  made  to  the  Church.  Church- 
men, however,  always  kept  as  much 
as  they  could  to  themselves ;  and 
hence  the  very  numerous  advowsons 
which  continued  at  their  disposal ; 
but  where  laymen  had  furnished 
the  means  of  maintaining  priests, 
jand  endowing  churches  and  chapels, 
it  was  not  unnatural  sometimes  to 
allow  to  them  the  right  of  nomina- 
ting the  incumbent,  and  hence  pro- 
ceeded the  adage  of  the  Canon  Law, 
Fatronum  faciunt  dos,  osdificatiojan" 
dtis*  Patronage  was  universal  in 
those  times ;  and  the  right  of  ap- 
pointment to  livings  was  either  with 
lay  patrons,  deriving  right  in  the 
manner  1  have  mentioned,  or  with 
the  King,  or  with  the  Church.  It 
never  entered  into  any  one's  imagi- 
nation to  suppose  that  it  would  be 
with  the  people,  who,  as  they  were 
assimilated  to  sheep,  would  have  no 
choice  of  their  shepherd. 

The  day  of  change,  however,  ar- 
rived ere  long ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
interesting  still  to  contemplate  its 
dawning.  We  are  at  first  apt  to 
conceive,  that  great  events  must 
always  proceed  from  important  causes 
or  profound  design ;  but  attention 
to  the  history  of  mankind  shows 
that  it  is  otherwise.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Roman  kings,  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Consulate,  arose  from 
the  private  vices  of  the  Tarquins ; 
and  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to 


share  in  the  honours  of  that  office,; 
proceeded  from  the  disagreement  and 
envy  of  two  sisters.    Nor  was  the 
world  indebted  for  the  partial  refor- 
mation from  the   l^onian  Catholic 
corruptions  to  more  important  causes, 
whether  we  shall  look  to  the  rise  of 
it,  or  its  progress  in  our  own  country  ; 
for  it  arose  from  the  avarice  of  Pope 
Leo  X.,  who  betook  himself  to  the 
expedient  of  selling  indulgencies, 
and  from  the  jealousy  and  greed  of 
two  different   sets  of  monks,  the 
Augustins  and  Dominicans,  who  con» 
tended  for  being  his  instruments  in 
doing  so.    As  to  our  own  island> 
the  Reformation,  which  had  already 
begun  in  Germany,  reached  England^  ' 
through  the  capricious  quarrel   of  ] 
Henry  VI II.  with  the  See  of  Rome^  j 
and  was  fostered  by  his  having  been 
disappointed  in  a  meeting  about  , 
church-affairs  with    his    nephew,  { 
James  V,  of  Scotland,  and  which  , 
disappointment  was  caused  by  the  ' 
Catholic  clergy.    In  Scotland,  we  ; 
can  attribute  the  progress  of  it  to 
the  ambition  of  Mary  of  Guise,  the  ' 
Regent,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Scot-  ' 
tish  nobles,  who  were  anxious  to  lay  i 
hold  of  the  riches  and  possessions  of  j 
the  Church.  i 
Returning  from  this  little  digres*  j 
sion,  it  is  more  important  to  remark^ 
that  after  the    pigeon-houses  wejre  i 
demolished,  and  the  pigeons  disper- 
sed," the  change  was  confirmed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  1560.  Knox,  who 
was  the  soul  and  mainspring  of  it, 
was  of  the  school  of  Geneva  ;  hence 
our  earliest  form  of  reformed  wor- 
ship was  by  means  of  Parochial  Pres- 
byters, and  Officers  styled  Supeiin- 
tendants  ;  and  by  Stat.  1592,  c.  116, 
it  was  enacted,  that  it  should  be  by 
Kirk-Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Provin- 
cial Synods,   and  General  Assem- 
blies.   But  the  royal  doctrine  of  the 
Stewarts  was,    "  No  Bishop, 
King;  and  that  circumstance  prOf 
duced  a  constant  struggle  for  a  long 
time,  whether  Presbytery  or  £pi^ 


be  below,  even  in  a  civil  manner,  gentlemen's  younger  sons,  or  even  the  eldest  sons 
of  many  of  them.  At  a  moderate  computation,  one  with  another.  Including  glebes 
and  manses,  they  may  be  reckoned  about  eighty  pounds  per  annum.  Pray,  how 
few  gentlemen's  sons  make  more  in  their  different  ways  of  life  ?  Even  those  of  our 
other  learned  professions— lawyers,  attorneys,  physicians,  surgeons — how  few  of  them 
would  not  cheerfully  give  up  their  yearly  profits  of  their  business  for  eighty  pounds  ? 
Where  one  makes  more  in  Scotland,  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  three  make 
less.'* 
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copacy  should  be  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  land  ;  sometimes  the  one 
prevailing,  and  sometimes  the  other. 
To  detail  all  the  vibrations  of  that 
pendulum  would  only  fatigue  your 
readers.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  brought 
along  with  it  the  Monarch's  reli- 
gion, and  that  Episcopacy  prevailed 
thereafter  for  a  considerable  time. 
Voltaire  said,  that  a  Presbyterian 
Minister,  even  in  his  day,  was  a 
man  who  wore  a  coat,  which  had 
once  been  black,  and  who  preached 
through  his  nose :  it  was  to  have 
been  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
gay  Charles  should  have  preferred 
Episcopacy,  as  the  genteeler  wor- 
ship ;  and  that,  accustomed  as  he  had 
been,  when  abroad,  to  the  pomp  and 
parade  of  the  Roman  Catholic  form, 
he  should,  on  his  return  home,  have 
adopted  its  copy,  and  admitted  the 
whole  apparatus  of  what  the  learn- 
ed Magopico  long  afterwards  styled 

the  Organs,  and  the  Whistles-,  arid 
the  White  Sarks.'* 

The  poor  Presbyterian  Ministers 
were  therefore  driven  out,  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  raven  and  the  lapwing. 
Their  zealous  followers  joined  them, 
in  worshipping  their  Maker,  amid 
mosses  and  mountains.  The  cruelest 
persecution  became  the  order  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  stunned  mind  won- 
ders that  such  things  could  be,  in  a 
country  which  pretended  to  be  ci- 
vilized, or  among  persons  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  disciples  of  Jesus. 

The  prospect  brightened  up  at  the 
Revolution,  when  William  took  the 
reins  of  Government,  and  redress- 
ed wrongs.  Presbytery,  which  had 
been  abolished  at  the  Restoration, 
was  by  him  brought  in  again  ;  the 
churches  were  again  supplied  with 
Presbyterian  pastors;  and  though 
Episcopacy  had  not  then  lasted  above 
twenty-nine  years,  yet  there  were 
not  above  sixty  persons  still  alive,  to 
come  back  to  their  charges,  of  all  the 
Ministers  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  kirks  at  the  Restoration. 

And  here  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  inquire,  what  sort  of  men 
came  thus  to  fill  the  pulpits  of  our 
country  at  that  early  and  interesting 
period  ?  and  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff 
satisfies  our  curiosity  in  this  point, 
by  teUing  us,  that,  "  their  views  of 
some  questions  were  certainly  nci^ 


M^r  liberal  nor  enlightened  :  on  the 
subject  of  religious  toleration  in  par- 
ticular, all  their  experience  of  the 
persecuting  and  intolerant  spirit  of 
the  Government  before  the  Revolu- 
tion had  not  been  sufficient  to  correct, 
or  even  to  moderate  their  own  bigotry. 
It  required  a  considerable  degree  of 
management  on  the  part  of  King 
William's  administration  to  prevent 
their  narrow  prejudices,  which  had 
rather  been  irritated  than  softened 
by  what  they  had  suffered  before, 
from  operating  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  country,  and  the  disgrace  of 
the  Church,'*  See  Appendix  to  Dr 
Erskine's  Life,  at  p.  422.  Presbytery, 
thus  constituted,  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  I  shall  now 
advert  to  the  modes  of  supply- 
ing BENEFICES  during  those  re- 
spective periods. 

Before  the  Reformation,  as  I  have 
already  said.  Patronage  universally 
prevailed.  On  the  arrival  of  that 
great  event,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  Church  and  the  civil 
power  had  different  views  as  to  what 
ought  further  to  happen,  particular- 
ly in  the  disposal  of  those  churches 
which  had  been  thrown  vacant  by  it, 
and  wherein  vacancies  might  occur, 
in  the  after  and  ordinary  course  of 
affairs.  Accordingly  the  statute 
1567,  v/hile  it  preserved  the  right 
of  Patronage  to  patrons,  enacted, 
that,  should  a  Presbytery  refuse  to 
admit  a  qualified  presentee,  then 
an  appeal  should  lie  to  the  Synod, 
and  from  thence  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  whom  the  cause  being 
decided,  it  was  declared,  that  it 
should  "  take  end,  as  they  should 
decern  and  declare/'  This  was  the 
law  made  by  the  Government  of  the 
country  ;  but  the  Church,  who  were 
then  constituted  judges,  chose  to 
form  to  themselves  a  system  differ- 
ent from  it ;  for  in  the  second  book 
of  discipline,  in  1578,  after  stating 
that  Patronage  was  a  Popish  and 
canonical  corruption,  they  distinctly 
claimed,  that,  in  Scotland,  none 
should  be  intruded  upon  any  congre- 
gation, either  by  the  Prince,  or  any 
other  inferior  person,  without  lawful 
election,  and  assent  of  the  people 
over  whom  the  person  is  placed. 

Patrons,  however,  having  the  law 
on  their  side,  continued  presenting 
till  16i9,  when  their  right  was  taken 
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from  thera.  It  was  given  back  to 
them  at  the  re-appointment  of  Epis- 
copacy, at  Charles's  restoration,  in 
1661  ;  but  it  was  again  taken  away 
at  the  Revolution,  and  matters  re- 
garding it  were  then  regulated  by 
the  well-known  statute  1690,  c.  23, 
which,  as  it  was  a  leading  act  on  the 
subject,  merits  being  particularly 
quoted.  It  declares,  *^  that  in  case 
of  the  vacancy  of  any  particular 
church,  and  for  supplying  the  same 
with  a  Minister,  the  heritors  of  the 
said  parish,  (being  Protestants,)  and 
the  elders,  are  to  name  and  propose 
the  person  to  the  whole  congregation, 
to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven, 
by  them  ;  and  if  they  disapprove,  that 
the  disapprovers  give  in  their  rea- 
sons, to  the  effect  the  affair  may  be 
cognosced  upon  by  the  Preabytery  of 
the  bounds  ;  at  whose  judgment,  and 
by  whose  determination,  the  calling 
and  entry  of  the  particular  Minister  is 
to  be  ordered  and  understood."  But 
then  a  condition  was  annexed  thus, 

that  in  lieu  and  recompence  of  the 
said  right  of  presentation,  the  heritors 
of  each  parish  were  ordained  to  pay  to 
the  patron  600  merks,  and  that  upon 
the  said  patron  his  granting  a  suffi- 
cent  and  formal  renunciation  of  the 
said  right  of  presentation.*'  Let  us 
now  here  pause  a  little,  to  examine 
this  noted  enactment,  repealing  Pa- 
tronage, on  which  all  the  objectors 
to  the  present  state  of  things  found 
so  much.  It  really  appears,  that  if 
ingenuity  had  been  designedly  exerted 
to  discover  a  mode  of  proceeding 
which  should  produce  discord  in  fa- 
rishes,  nothing  fitter  for  the  purpose 
could  have  been  hit  upon  flian  that 
act.  For  ail  parties  were  to  be  con- 
cerned, and  a  divided,  restricted 
power,  was  to  be  instituted  in  every 
quarter.  There  was  in  almost  every 
instance  to  be  first  a  disputed  elec- 
tion among  the  heritors  and  elders, 
next  a  contest  with  the  congregation, 
as  to  whether  they  should  approve  of 
the  choice  which  had  been  made,  and, 
lastly,  a  lengthened  litigation  by  all 
parties,  before  the  Church-courts, 
on  the  subject,  estranging  friends  and 
neighbours  from  one  another,  divi- 
ding families,  and  keeping  the  coun- 
try in  a  ferment. 

The  desire  of  peace  brought  a 
change,  by  the  enactment  of  the  sta- 
tute 10,  of  Queen  Anne^  c.  12.    It  is 


a  common  remark,  that  there  is  no 
better  evidence  of  past  events  in  a 
nation,  than  the  terms  of  its  laws  ; 
and  the  narrative  on  which  the  last 
of  these  acts  of  Parliament  proceeded, 
demonstrates  the  necessity  which 
there  was  to  alter  the  former.  The 
preamble  of  that  last  statute  bears, 
that  the  former  act,  1690,  had  proved 
inconvenient,  and  had  caused  great 
heats  and  divisions.  This  was  its  in- 
ductive clause,  and  its  enacting  one 
*^  declared f  that,  in  all  time  coming, 
the  right  of  all  and  every  patron,  or 
patrons,  to  the  presentation  of  Mini" 
sters,  be  vestured."  No  reservation 
whatever  is  made  in  it,  of  any  power 
of  electing,  or  even  calling,  on  the 
part  of  the  heritors  or  congregation  : 
and  this  is  remarked  the  more  parti- 
cularly, to  shew  that  calling  of  Mi- 
nisters has  in  truth  no  foundation  in 
the  law. 

After  so  troublous  a  voyage,  it  was 
to  have  been  hoped  and  supposed 
that  this  statute  should  have  brought 
the  vessel  into  smooth  water,  except 
in  a  few  parishes,  which  had  bought 
up  their  patronages,  in  terms  of  their 
title  to  do  so,  by  the  Act  1690,  as 
already  stated.  The  old  rights  of  the 
patrons  were  thus  restored  to  them  ; 
and  one  would  have  imagined,  that 
the  law  should  have  been  of  easy  ap- 
plication, and  that  all  would  have 
gone  sweetly  on, — but  no.    As  was 
long  ago  observed,  by  an  old  reve- 
rend and  respectable  gentleman,  now 
deceased,  but  well  known  to  us.  all, 
men  are  like  game-cocks,  and,  if 
possible,  must  always  be  fighting 
about  something.    On  that  principle 
there  were  many  disputed  settle- 
ments in  the  Church,  and  a  constan 
jarring  between  patrons  and  pari- 
shes ;  and  every  where    men  talk 
of  politics  and  priests,  with  zeal  a 
ardour  in  their  breasts."  During  t' 
period  immediately  following  Quee 
Anne's  statute,  that  act  was  in  ve" 
many  instances  disregarded,  and  tl^' 
Church-courts  went  on  in  the  face  o 
it,  settling  parishes  more  upon  cal 
than  on  presentations,  and  conforr 
ing  themselves  more  to  abrogate 
Acts  of  Parliament,  than  to  that 
which    they  were  put  an  end 
About  the  year  1725,  a  party  ar 
in  the  church,  who  insisted  distin 
ly  even  for  popular  election  of  Mini 
ters  ;  in  many  cases  where  decisio 
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had  been  pronounced  in  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Presbyteries  to  whom 
they  were  directed  positively  refused 
to  put  them  in  execution,  when  their 
own  opinions  happened  to  differ  from 
the  Assembly's:  and,  in  such  in- 
stances, it  was  customary  for  the 
Superior  Court  to  send  deputations 
of  their  own  number  to  do  so,  whom 
the  populace,  on  account  of  their 
travelling  from  a  distance  to  perform 
their  duty,  were  wont  to  call  Rid- 
ing'  committees 

So  little  regard,  in  many  instan- 
ces, being  paid  to  Patronages  by  the 
Church-courts,  as  I  have  stated,  pa- 
trons became  careless  about  present- 
ing, and  a  strange  effect  followed. 
In  1732,  the  General  Assembly  pass- 
ed an  act  of  themselves,  and  even 
without  transmitting  it  to  the  Pres- 
byteries, whereby  it  was  enacted,  that 
the  right  of  presentation  should  be- 
long to  the  Preshyteries  in  all  cases 
of  jus  devolutum,  and  where  the 
consent  of  the  patrons  might  be  in- 
ferred, from  their  neglecting  to  pre- 
sent, which  was  then  the  description 
of  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  va- 
cancies in  Scotland,  There  were  thus 
then  no  less  than  four  different  par- 
ties on  every  occasion  of  vacancy, 
one  or  other  of  whom  might  endea- 
vour to  nominate  an  incumbent,  and 
supply  the  parish.  These  were,  1st, 
the  heritors  and  elders  ;  2d,  the  con- 
gregation ;  3d,  the  patron  ;  and  4th, 
the  Presbytery,  whose  right,  as  mat- 
ters were  situated,  was,  as  already 
remarked,  most  extensive ;  so  that 
very  many  of  the  Patronages  came 
then  to  be  actually  exercised  by  the 
Clergy  themselves.    After  that  nota- 
ble act  of  Assembly,  it  is  probable 
that  this  last  party  would  indeed  be 
ever  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
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vigilant  of  ail ;  and  as  human  nature 
is  generally  the  same  in  similar  si- 
tuations, it  is  likely  that  Sir  H.  Mon- 
crieff's  description  of  the  Ministers 
of  a  former  period  was  applicable  to 
them.  Treatingof  those  of  16 45, after 
mentioning      the  solicitude  of  the 
Clergy  to  get  into  their  hands  the  com" 
mand  of  as  many  Patronages  as  possi- 
ble,'"   As  to  the  mode  of  nomination 
of  incumbents  at  that  time,"  he  adds, 
though  it  seemed  to  give  weight 
to  the  Clergy  only  in  the  first  nomi- 
nation, or  in  extraordinary  emergen- 
cies, and  more  influence  to  the  peo- 
ple in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Clergy  had  still  the  chief 
influence  in  the  ultimate  decision,  as 
well  as  in  the  selection  of  the  candi- 
dates ;  for  when  the  people  were 
divided,  which  very  generally  hap- 
pened, it  lay  with  the  Church-courts 
at  last  to  determine  between  the  par- 
ties ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  suppos- 
ed, with  all  the  purity  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  intention  of  the  Cler- 
gy, that  the  candidate  who  had  the 
most  favour  among  them  was  often  re^ 
jected"  See  Appendix  to  Dr  Erskine's 
Life,  p.  431. 

Be  that,  however,  as  it  might,  it 
is  certain  that  that  act  of  Assembly 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Se* 
cession  in  Scotland,  on  account  of 
the  great  power  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  thereby  given  to  Presby- 
teries, and  the  large  share  confer- 
red on  them  of  the  right  of  nomina- 
tion to  church-livings  in  the  coun- 
try. It  was  to  this  that  Ebenezer 
Erskine,  the  great  founder  of  the  Se- 
cession, alluded  in  his  famous  ser- 
mon preached  at  Stirling  on  4th  June 
1732,  which  was  the  first  sound  of 
the  trumpet  of  alarm  on  the  occa- 
sion.   After  laying  down  the  gene- 


The  spirit  prevailing  at  any  particular  period  is  well  learned  from  the  tone  of  the 
publications  of  the  time ;  and  that  of  the  days  of  which  we  are  now  treating  is  told  us 
in  the  curious  and  lively  pamphlet  of  1735,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded,  from 
the  pen  of  Dr  Hutchison.  He  says,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  it,  Thedirect 
pleading  for  Patronage  in  Scotland  is  so  odious  to  all  men  of  piety,  that  not  one  of 
the  Clergy,  not  a  King's  chaplain,  or  politician  clergyrnan  among  them,  dares  to  open 
his  mouth  m  favour  of  them  in  their  Assemblies  or  Synods,  how  much  soever  some 
such  are  suspected  to  favour  them  secretly  through  confidence  in  their  court  favour 
m  hopes  to  get  regal  presentations  to  co2isins,  and  tools  of  their  own  :  all  honest  men 
anwngthe  Clergy  abhor  them,  though  the  high  spirit  (I  call  it  so  rather  than  pride)  of 
some  of  them  makes  them  lie  by  out  of  indignation,  that  some  weak,  hot  men,  have 
got  ^  greater  following  among  the  populace,  and  greater  influence  in  Synods  and  As- 
sembhes.  I  hope  good  and  wise  men  will  conquer  this  low  resentment,  and  be  no 
longer  inactive  %n  so  good  a  cause*''* 
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ral  proposition  of  the  divine  right  of 
the  people  at  large  to  chuse  their 
own  pastors,  Those  professed  Pres^ 
byteriansy  (he exclaimed,)  who  thrust 
men  upon  congregations,  without,  and 
contrary  to  the  free  choice  their 
Great  King  has  allowed  them,  are 
guilty  of  an  attempt  to  jostle  Christ 
out  of  his  government,  and  to  take  it 
on  their  own  shoulders/'  These 
things  I  remark  the  more  particular- 
ly, to  shew  that  the  Secession  in  Scot- 
land did  not  spring  from  the  exist- 
ence of  Patronage,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  from  the  Clergy  (whom 
Erskine  called  the  Presbyterians) 
usurping  the  power  of  presentation 
to  themselves.  This  is  indeed  clear, 
for  amid  all  the  former  changes,  no 
secession  was  ever  thought  of,  nor 
until  the  Church  shewed  such  a  de- 
sire to  become  themselves  patrons. 

No  act  ever  had  so  powerful  an 
effect  upon  the  country,  in  its  con- 
sequences, as  that  of^  the  Assembly 
1732  ;  for  to  check  that  tendency  to 
secession  which  it  gave  rise  to,  in 
the  year  1741.,  no  less  than  eight 
Ministers  were  deposed  for  seceding, 
point  of  principles,  from  the 
Church.  Those,  of  course,  all  erect- 
ed separate  establishments,  and  had 
congregations  of  their  own  attached 
to  them.  In  about  ten  years  there- 
after, M.  Gilchrist,  on  somewhat  si- 
milar principles,  gave  rise  to  the 
Relief  Church  ;  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent has  the  Secession,  including  the 
Relief,  prevailed,  that  even  when  Sir 
H.  MoncriefF  wrote  Dr  Erskine's  life 
in  1818,  he  computed  there  were 
then  360  seceding  meeting-houses, 
reckoning  those  of  all  descriptions, 
and  containing  a  population  of  one- 
fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  in- 
habitants of  the  country.  They  have 
increased  since  that  time. 

The  Secession  was  at  first,  and  is 
still  the  source  of  not  a  little  vexa- 
tion to  delicate  and  serious  minds, 
of  which  I  remember  an  instance: 
A  worthy  woman,  a  minister's  wife, 
looking  one  Sunday  morning  from 
the  manse  window,  and  the  tear 
blinding  her  eye,  *^  What  ails  you, 
my  dear,"  said  her  affectionate  hus- 
band ?"  Ails  me  !"  replied  the  dis- 
consolate wife,  wha  wadna  ail  to 
see  sae  mony  fouk — your  parishion- 
ers— a*  trooping  awa  yonder  to  Mr 
Purdie's  meeting-house."    *^  Never 


mind,  never  mind,"  said  the  honest 
man  ;  *^  look  again,  hinney,  and  see 
if  they  tak  ony  o'  my  stipend  with 
them."  Almost  every  disputed  set- 
tlement had  the  effect  of  sepa- 
rating a  new  swarm  ;  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mischief  marked  the 
amount  of  discontent  in  the  country, 
and  the  defect  of  the  existing  state  of 
things.  There  are,  however,  some 
evils,  which  it  is  unsafe  to  make 
direct  endeavours  to  remedy,  as  there 
are  diseases,  which  it  is  dangerous  to 
the  health  to  attempt  too  rapidly  to 
cure;  and  amid  the  ferment  which 
then  prevailed,  the  state  of  the  sup- 
ply of  Church-livings,  as  then  in 
Scotland,  seemed  to  be  an  example 
of  this  remark.  Time,  and  prmient 
management,  appeared  to  be  the  best  \ 
means  of  improvement,  rather  than 
direct  regulations,  and  this  cautious 
view  of  the  matter  did  not  escape 
the  watchful  eye  of  Government. 
Archibald,  Earl  of  Isla,  who 
w^as  afterwards  duke  of  a  r- 
GYLE,  took  then  the  charge  of  Scotch 
affairs  ;  and  had  for  his  coadjutor  in 
this  department  of  them  Dr  P.  Cum^  * 
mingj  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  Professor  of  Divinity 
here, — a  man  of  good  talents  and  ad- 
dress, and  who  was  chief  ostensible  ? 
leader  of  the  Church  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  the  restoring  of  the  j 
right  of  Patronage  by  Queen  Ann's 
act,  presentations  continued  to  be  but 
little  regarded  ;  and  wtien  they  were 
actually  given  in  to  Presbyteries  by 
patrons,  it  was  upon  the  calls,  and 
not  upon  them,  that  the  Presbyreries 
very  often  proceeded  in  the  settle- 
ment of  churches.  The  main  ques- 
tion, in  fact,  then  was,  what  consti- 
tuted a  proper  call?  and  whether  it 
should  consist  of  the  invitation  of 
the  heritors  and  elders,  or  of  that  of 
the  congregation  ? — every  one  form- 
ing his  own  opinion  upon  it.  Now, 
at  that  time,  the  great  object  of  Go- 
vernment, and  their  party  in  the 
Church,  (while  they,  as  far  as  they 
thought  expedient,  supported  patrons 
as  having  legal  rights,)  was  so  to 
manage,  with  regard  to  calls,  as  to 
give  effect  to  those  of  heritors  and 
elders,  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
congregation :  and  in  passing,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  those  who 
took  that  side  were  then  styled  the 
moderate  party — an  expression  which 
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is  still  retained,  but  otherwise  ap- 
plied. 

Both  Lord  Isla,  however,  and  Dr 
Cumming  were,  in  the  course  of 
events,  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of 
action,  and  that  comparative  calm, 
which  had  been  produced  by  their 
influence  and  good  management,  soon 
ceased  to  exist ;  for  we  are  told  by  Sir 
H.  Moncrieff,  that  there  occurred 
some  cases  between  17G5  and  17  74 
which  occasioned  more  olystinate  and 
proiracted  litigation  than  is  to  be 
found  on  record  sin.ce  1739 — or  in- 
deed si/ice  the  Revolution  1688/' 
See  p.  461  of  Dr  Erskine's  Life, 
Appendix.  Both  of  these  dates,  it  will 
be  remarked,  are  posterior  to  their 
leaving  the  charge  of  public  affairs. 

In  this  situation  of  matters,  how- 
ever, A  NEW  CHURCH-LEADER  be- 
came necessary,  and  fortunate  was 
the  country  in  the  eminent  man 
whom  a  lucky  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances led  to  engage  in  the  great 
charge.     Dr  Robertson,  to  whom 
1  now  allude,  was  eminently  fitted 
for  it :  he  had  powerful  eloquence, 
which  was  quite  necessary  for  a  pub- 
lic assembly  ;  but  the  valuable  qua- 
lities in  his  mind  were  great  aagacity, 
and  acquaintance  with  human  nature^ 
through  which  he  was  quite  aware, 
that,  however  beautiful  in  theory 
might  be  the  plan  of  a  flock  electing 
their  own  Pastor,  who,  with  more 
knowledge  and  more  fervent  piety 
than  they,  should  conduct  them  all 
in  peace  heavenward,  soothing  their 
sorrows,  amending  their  hearts,  and 
enlightening  their  understandi,ngs ; 
yet  that,  as  a  general  object,  it  was 
nearly  unattainable,  while  all  attempts 
to  accomplish  it  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  the  very  reverse  of 
those  which  might  be  naturally  look- 
ed for  and  expected.    He  knew^  well 
that  there  exists  in  man  a  'party-sfji' 
rit,  which,  in  all  instances  of  popu- 
lar election,  leads  to  faction  and  tu- 
mult, whatever  may  be  the  subject : 
he  remembered  that  that   turn  in 
mankind  had  rendered  ancient  Rome 
a  scene  of  everlasting  contest :  he 
8aw^  it  producing  heart-burnings  and 
dissensions  among  ourselves  in  every 
case  of  choice  depending  on  the  many ; 
and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  every 
endeavour  ought  to  be  made  to  ba- 
nish such  a  source  of  ferment  and 
disagreement  from  the  very  situation 


where,  from  its  nature,  it  was  most 
conducive  both  to  true  religion  and 
the  happiness  of  private  life,  to  have 
concord  and  unanimity. 

With  these  views,  he  supported 
the  law  of  the  land,  in  protecting 
the  right  conferred  by  it  on  patrons 
of  granting  presentations,  and  in  so 
regulating  the  use  of  calls,  as  at  once 
to  be  consistent  with  it,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  general  quiet.  In  this  last 
object,  he  perceived  that  the  failure 
on  former  occasions  proceeded  in 
some  degree  from  not  adverting,  that 
the  rights  of  calling  and  presenting 
might,  in  very  many  instances,  run 
completely  counter  to  one  another, 
wdiile  the  power  of  calling  was  so  far 
extended,  as  to  authorize  the  callers 
(whoever  they  were)  efficiently  to 
object  to  the  patron's  presentee, 
merely  because  that  he  was  not  their 
own  choice,  while  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted, that  he  was  quite  unobjec- 
tionable on  every  ground  of  qualifi- 
cation and  conduct.  It  was  there- 
fore his  great  aim  to  render  it  com- 
petent to  object  to  presentations  only 
on  the  scores  of  immorality,  and 
want  of  knowledge  and  capacity  in 
the  proposed  incumbent,  and  not  on 
any  ditterence  of  mere  option.  Those, 
he  knew,  formed  the  subjects  of  the 
guardian  attention  of  Presbyteries  in 
their  admission  to  holy  orders  ;  and 
while  the  subject  was  thus  reduced 
to  such  narrow  compass,  and  placed 
under  steady  care,  he  thought  that 
peace  might  be  expected.  The  per- 
severance of  almost  30  years  on  the 
part  of  that  great  man,  with  the  aid 
which  he  received  from  the  increas- 
ing moderation  of  the  times,  attain- 
ed his  end  ;  and  general  serenity  and 
quiet  have  been  the  consequences. 
And  here  it  is  curious  to  observe 
another  instance  of  the  meaning  of 
language  being  moulded  according 
to  the  change  in  churcn-afiairs.  In 
the  days  of  Lord  Isla  aad  Mr  Cum- 
ming, the  term  moderate  denoted 
the  quality  of  a  person  who,  while  he 
admitted  the  title  of  Patronage,  con- 
sidered the  right  of  calling  to  exist, 
not  in  the  congregation,  but  in  the 
heritors  and  elders,  conceding,  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  own  option 
should  be  held  as  sufficient  reason 
of  dissent,  though  the  candidate 
objected  to  should  be  sufficiently 
qualified  in  every  respect  whatever^ 
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according  to  the  rules  of  the  Church. 
In  the  days  of  Dr  Robertson^  again, 
those  who  supported  the  party  for- 
merly espoused  by  Dr  Gumming, 
came  to  be  styled  high  ;  and  the  mo- 
dern-moderate party,  headed  by  Dr 
Robertson,  went  a  step  farther  than 
the  old  one  had  done,  by  insisting 
that  the  patron's  right  should,  in 
€very  case,  be  supported,  unless  a 
valid  objection  could  be  made  against 
his  presentee,  founded  either  on  want 
of  due  qualifications  or  moral  con- 
duct. 

This  is  the  situation  in  which 
Church-affairs  were  placed  by  the 
long-continued  exertions  of  Dr  Ro- 
bertson, and,  what  is  deserving  of 
notice,  it  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  retirement  of  that  leader,  in  1781. 
This  was  a  different  result  from  that 
which  followed  Dr  Cumming  and 
Lord  Isla's  leaving  the  helm  of  the 
Church  ;  and  the  difference  may  be 
ascribed  to  various  causes.  Sir  H. 
Moncrieff  remarks,  that,  although 
Dr  Robertson  had  as  much  of  the 
influence  of  Government  as  was  ever 
given  to  the  Church,  yet  he  had  the 
magnanimity  to  emancipate  himself 
and  his  party  from  dependence  on 
any  great  man."  They  were  free, 
therefore,  from  the  variations  which 
ipight  be  consequent  on  the  changes 
in  any  statesman's  fortunes.  Besides, 
Dr  Cumming  had  not  brought  his 
improvements  so  far  as  Dr  Robertson 
afterwards  did  ;  and  when  his  influ- 
ence was  withdrawn,  matters  fell 
back,  which,  situated  as  they  were, 
was  indeed  to  have  been  expected. 
The  interference  of  the  heritors  and 
elders  had  not  been,  in  Dr  Cum- 
ming's  time,  sufficiently  restrained, 
"which,  however,  it  was  quite  neces- 
sary it  should  be,  in  consistency  with 
the  patron's  right ;  and  wherever 
both  parties  were  obstinate  and  per- 
severing at  that  time,  it  was  clear 
that  disputed  and  violent  settlements 
would  continue  to  prevail,  and  even 
to  increase.  This,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  they  did  when  the  coun- 
terpoise, produced  by  the  influence 
of  Government,  ceased  to  operate. 
It  was  only  by  establishing  the  rule, 
that  objections  to  presentations  must 
be  founded  on  something  deficient 
in  the  presentee,  that  peace  could  be 
made  to  exist  and  continue  ;  and  by 
means  of  a  steady  adherence  to  that 


rule,  it  has  done  so  for  a  long 
time,  to  the 'great  advantage  of  the 
country,  in  all  respects,  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  commercial. 

This  rapid  sketch  has  brought  us 
down  to  our  own  times,  and  leads  to 
my  now  adverting  particularly  to  the 
subject  placed  by  me  at  the  top  of 
this  paper. 

As  settled  in  the  Prospectus  of 
this  Society  themselves,  the  folio  wr- 
ing is  the  DESCRIPTION  OF  PERSONS 

of  whom  it  is  meant  to  consist,  viz. 
— "  All  subscribers  of  a  penny  a-iveek 
for  a  year,  of  10s.  6d.  annually,  or  of 
£.5  in  a  single  sum,  admitted,  du- 
ring the  first  year  of  the  institution, 
by  the  Directors,  and  thenceforth,  by 
ballot,  at  a  general  meeting  ;  and  the 
heir-at-law  of  any  person  disponing 
a  Patronage  to  the  Society,  and  one 
of  the  executors  of  persons  bequeath- 
ing £.50  to  it,  shall  be  members  of 
the  Head  and  Auxiliary  Societies." 

The  name  and  objects  of  the 
Society  are  there  stated  thus :  ''The 
Society  shall  be  called  '  The  So- 
ciety for  improving  the  system  of 
Church  Patronage  in  Scotland,'  with 
Auxiliaries  in  other  towns  and 
parishes ;  the  object  of  which  shall 
be,  to  acquire  rights  of  Patronage, 
and  to  secure  the  nomination  of  ac- 
ceptable Ministers,  by  settling  them 
on  a  popular  principle,  as  well  as,  by 
every  means,  to  excite  attention  to 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  ec- 
clesiastical polity,  so  as  to  ameliorate 
the  exercise  of  Patronage  in  those 
instances  where  the  right  cannot  be 
acquired."  It  is  then  provided, 
*'  that,  without  proposing  any  very 
extended  right  of  suffrage,  it  shall, 
accordingly,  be  the  object  of  this  in- 
stitution to  settle  the  nomination,  in 
all  rights  of  Patronage  to  be  acquir- 
ed by  it,  on  a  body  of  Trustees,  who 
shall  exercise  the  same,  according  to 
an  election  to  be  made  by  the  Male 
Heads  of  Families,  who  have  been 
in  full  communion  with  the  Church 
for  a  certain  time  previous  to  any 
vacancy."  It  is  then  provided,  *'  that, 
in  order  to  secure  the  successful 
commencement  of  the  system,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  Directors^ 
where  they  shall  see  cause,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  first  election  taking  place 
after  acquiring  a  Patronage,  to  sub'* 
mit  a  list  of  names,  not  fewer  than 
six,  from  among  which  such  first 
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election  shall  be  made,  and  to  repeat 
this  course^  should  new  vacancies  oc- 
cur witliia  ten  years  from  the  first 
appointment ;  the  right,  thencefor- 
ward, in  all  cases  to  become  popular." 
And  it  is  added,  that  the  Ordi- 
nary Directors  (five  a  quorum)  shall 
have  the  sole  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Society,  and  shall  have 
power,  in.  settling  Patronages,  to 
provide  all  necessary  regulations  for 
carrying  the  principles  of  the  insti- 
tution into  effect/' 

Such  are  to  be  the  constitution  and 
objects  of  this  Society,  and  let  us 
calmly  contemplate  them.  Those 
gentlemen  will  either  succeed  in  their 
object  of  getting  subscriptions  and 
buying  up  Patronages,  or  they  will 
not.  If  they  fail  in  success,  the 
matter  will  be  over,  and  thus  their 
plan  will  speedily  sink  down  among 
the  many  visionary  schemes  which 
have  agitated  the  world,  and  be  heard 
of  no  more.  But  take  the  other  side 
— Major  et  minor  non  variant  spe-^ 
cicm — and  let  us  therefore  suppose 
in  argument,  that  the  Society  should 
purchase  every  Patronage  in  Scot- 
land :  then  two  things  would  follow 
on  accomplishing  their  object,  1st, 
That  popular  election  would  univer- 
sally prevail  in  the  supplying  bene- 
fices, but  that  there  would  be  es- 
tablished, in  the  meantime,  and  for 
ten  years,  a  kind  of  Bill- chamber,  or 
court  of  Lords  of  the  Articles,  to  pre- 
pare matters — anticipate  every  thing 
— and  send  to  the  popular  meetings 
lists  of  persons,  from  whom,  and 
from  whom  alone,  they  should  elect ; 
and,  2d,  That  the  whole  Church- 
courts  would,  as  to  all  trials  regard- 
ing  settlements,  be  superseded — and 
by  whom  } — Not  by  the  law-judges, 
or  the  great  officers  of  the  Crown, 
but  by  the  Directors  of  the  penny- 
a-week  multitudes  ;  for,  as  the  elec- 
tors of  that  description  would  be  the 
most  numerous,  the  Society  would 
be  chiefly  composed  of  them.  Be- 
sides, from  having  such  a  judicature 
as  that,  in  every  case  of  vacancy,  in- 
stead of  one  source  of  ferment,  there 
would  always  be  two  ; — first,  in  the 
election  of  the  Minister,  and  next  in 
the  election  of  the  Directors,  who 
should  have  power  to  decide  whether 
that  Minister  was  duly  elected  or 
not.  This  last  would  be  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  the  choice  of  deacons 
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before  a  Burgh- contest,  but  ten 
times  more  tumultuary ;  and  by 
those  different  means  the  whole 
country  would  be  kept  in  constant 
agitation. 

But  it  may  be  said,  Is  not  the  ob- 
ject a  laudable  one?  and  is  there 
not  something  excellent  in  the  idea 
of  a  pious  people  choosing  their  own 
serious  instructor,  and  all  submitting 
kindly  and  peacefully  to  his  guidance 
and  instruction  ?  I  admit  that  there 
is ;  but  considered  as  a  general  plan, 
the  idea  is  quite  Utopian.  Popular 
election  of  any  kind  is  in  general  a 
farce.  The  people  of  England  say 
that  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  it, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  they 
are  mistaken  ;  and  do  not  all  the 
tenantry  of  any  great  lord,  however 
loud  they  may  huzza,  follow — and 
are  they  not,  where  they  have  votes, 
virtually  obliged  to  follow — his  di- 
rections as  to  the  candidate  whose 
interest  he  may  favour  }  The  lands 
are  very  generally  kept  out  of  lease 
for  the  purpose,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  agriculture ;  and  well  do 
they  know,  that  differing  with  their 
master  in  the  choice  of  a  parliament^ 
man  would  lose  them  their  farms. 
Now,  suppose,  in  the  same  way,  that 
popular  elections  of  Ministers  were 
to  become  general,  and  be  sanctioned 
by  law  in  Scotland,  where  many  of 
the  voters  for  Ministers  would  be  a 
very  inferior  description  of  persons  to 
English  electors  of  Members,  might 
we  not,  in  like  manner,  find  almost 
every  clergyman  actually  put  in  by 
some  master-manufacturer,  or  the 
owner  of  some  cotton-mill,  or  by 
some  extensive  landholder,  in  dis- 
tricts v*?here  leases  are  rare — all  of 
whom  would  know  well  their  own 
power  over  all  their  labourers  and 
crofters,  who  derive  their  subsistence 
from  them.  Nay,  might  we  not 
find  occasionally  even  a  jolly  tavern- 
keeper,  whose  son,  or  brother,  or 
brother-in-law,  was  coining  out  to 
the  ministry,"  bustling  in  his  parish, 
and  gaining  many  a  good  vote  by  the 
potent  influence  of  i^oasted  hens  and 
reeking  toddy  ?  One  of  the  church- 
livings  in  both  Leith  and  the  Canon- 
gate  of  Edinburgh  have  respectively 
popular  elections,  and  often  have  we 
heard  of  the  oceans  of  punch  which 
were  poured  out  in  anticipation  of 
them. 


I  ?  i  Ohjectiom  to  the  Patronage 

In  answer  to  all  such  observations, 

WE  ARE  TOLD  THAT  NO  SUCH  TUR- 
MOILS   EXIST    IN    THE  SECESSION, 

where  popular  election  prevails.  !n 
some  instances,  however,  as  in  the 
late  one  of  Dunfermline,  they  have 
little  to  boast  of  in  that  respect  ;  but 
the  truth  is,  the  Establishment  and 
the  Secession  do  not  admit  of  com- 
parison as  to  that  matter,  because 
they  are  not  similarly  situated.  In 
the  Establishment,  the  Clergy  are 
maintained  from  the  tylhe!f,  which 
are  the   ancient  patrimony    oj'  the 
Church ;   and  this  being  a  special 
fund  for  their  support,  pertaining  in 
their  own  right  to  those  who  serve 
at  the  aitar,  the  harrassing  question 
is,  Who  shall  name  the  persons  so  to 
serve,  and  be  entitled  to  that  sup- 
port? But  among  the  Seceders  mat- 
ters are  very  different.    As  all  con- 
tribute   to    the   payment    of  their 
Clergy,   it  is   reasonable   that  all 
should  have  a  share  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  them  ;  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  it  does  not  follow  that 
nearly  the  same  quantity  of  discon- 
tent and  disagreement  should  arise 
from  disputed  elections  there,  as  ge- 
nerally sprung  from  contested  settle- 
ments in  the  regular  Church.  In 
the  Secession,  whenever  any  particu- 
lar sitter  finds  an  opposite  party  pre- 
vail, in  putting  in  a  Minister  who 
is  not  acceptable  to  him,  he  has 
little  more  to  do  than  give  up  his 
seat,  and  either  go  to  v/orship  in 
some  Other    meeting-house,  (and 
there  are  plenty  among  which  to 
choose,  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
among   them  being  now  generally 
over,)  or  he  may  return  again  into  the 
bosom  of  Mother  Church.  Whether 
Dr  Smith's  suggestion  is  a  good  one, 
of  avoiding  Establishments  altoge- 
ther, and  so  arranging  that  ail  should 
pay  their  own  Clergy,  1  shall  not 
discuss ;  all  I  say  is,  that  there  be- 
ing in  a  country  a  Church  Establish- 
ment, supported  by  a  Church  fund, 
popular  election  of  any  kind  is  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  general  har- 
mony. 

And  this  leads  me  directly  to  the 
immediate  consideration  of  Patron- 
age ITSELF.  It  has  been  contend- 
ed, that  it  not  only  wants,  but  is 
contrary  to  Scripture  authority,  be- 
cause there  were  no  less  than  120 
who  elected  Matthias,  to  supply. 
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among  the  Apostles,  the  place  of  Ju- 
das  Iscariot ;   but  here  again  the 
cases  are  dissimilar,  and  do  not  admit 
of  proper  comparison.    In  a  small 
community,  and  that,  too,  consisting 
of  virtuous  individuals  like  the  Dis- 
ciples, it  was  natural  and  proper  that 
each  should  have  a  vote  in  their  fu- 
ture teacher.    But  what  is  right  in 
a  small  community  is  often  wrong  in 
a  great  one.    Pure  and  well-regu- 
lated democracy  has  never  existed 
but  in  small  States  ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  extended  dominion,  corruption  has 
prevailed,  of  which  there  occur  in 
history  many  instances,  and  none 
more  apt  and  illustrative  than  that 
of  ancient  Rome.    In  the  sa'i-ie  way, 
though  popular  election  of  preachers 
might  be  right  in  the  small  bodies 
of  the  early  Christians,  it  would,  in 
the  case  of  Establishments  at  least, 
be   the  reverse  in   modern   times,  i 
when  men  congregate  in  far  greater  ' 
masses,  and  when,  instead  of  having 
the   simple   manners  and  genuine 
piety  of  those  excellent  persons,  have 
all  the  vices,  and  failings,  and  party 
feelings,  of  a  very  different  state  of 
society. 

But  farther,  it  has  been  asked.  Is  \ 
there   not  a   probability  that  the  \ 
Minister  elected  by  the  people  would  k 
be  better,  and  fitter  for  his  purpose,  [ 
than  those  put  in  by  patrons,  who  ' 
are  often  resident  at  a  distance,  and 
have  frequently  little  or  no  com- 
munication with  the  parish?  To 
this  we  answer.  No  ;  because,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  there 
exist  good  safeguards  against  the 
appointment  of  improper  persons ;  . 
for,  according  to  the  settled  rule  of  i 
the  Church,  patrons  can  appoint  to 
livings  none  but  preachers  licensed 
by  Presbyteries,  on  due  trials  as  to 
their  qualifications,  and  full  enquiry 
regarding  their  moral  and  religious 
conduct.     But  who   are   the  men 
whom  patrons  generally  appoint  to 
Churches  ?     They   are  commonly 
either  persons  who  have  been  de- 
voting themselves  to  the  teaching  of 
schools,    or  individuals  who  have 
conducted  themselves  so  well  and 
long  as  tutors  in  gentlemen's  fami- 
lies, as  to  have  so  gained  the  favour 
and  good- will  of  their  employers, 
that  they  have  recommended  them 
to  patrons  for  livings.    It  is  owing 
to  those  two  circumstances,  of  them 
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being  such  safeguards,  and  the  Min^ 
isters  coming  from  such  sources,  that 
our  Sc6tch  Clergy  is  so  respectable, 
and  that  our  churches  are  in  ahnost 
all  instances  filled  with  men  of  so 
much  worth  and  reputation. 
^  But  let  us  turn  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  picture,  and  observe  of 

WHAT  DESCRIPTION   THOSE  WOULD 

BE  who  should  be  elected  by  the 
populace,  and  have  their  elections  con- 
firmed by  committees,  or  Directors 
of  this  new  Society  ?  They  would 
not  be  persons  of  the  same  kind  at 
all — not  men  who  had  already  prov- 
ed themselves  to  be  deserving,  by 
long  continuance  of  steady  good  con- 
duct, but  roaring  fellows  with  strong 
lungs,  running  about  the  country, 
wherever  there  were  church  vacan- 
cies, with  Galloping  Tarns  *  in  their 
pockets,  and  firing  them  off  on  igno- 
rant, gaping  multitudes,  who  have 
had  little  opportunity  of  knowing 
any  thing  about  them,  but  would  be 
much  more  taken  with  loud  decla- 
mation than  with  solid  knowledge 
and  good  sense  t.  I  once  knew  an 
instance  of  a  similar  case,  when  the 
patron,  a  good-natured  man,  gave 
the  parish  the  choice  of  their  Minis- 
ter ;  and  many  a  candidate  exhibit- 
ed. Among  them  was  one  great  gun  : 
he  had  a  loud  voice,  a  whining 
manner,  and  violent  gesture ;  and  the 
auditors  concluded  he  was  therefore 
a  fervent  minister,  and  able  orator. 
They  of  course  elected  him  their 
Pastor  :  The  Presbytery  inducted 
him,  because  there  were  no  objec- 
tions to  him :  he  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  many  weeks  in  his  own 
pulpit,  when  his  well-mandated 
Tarns,  with  all  their  froth,  ran  out  ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  beat  his  brains 
from  Monday  to  Saturday  weekly, 
in  supplying  their  place.  As,  how- 
ever, between  dining  with  his  kind 
heritors  and  doing  his  parish-duty, 
he  had  no  leisure  to  mandate,  he 
at  once  betook  himself  to  the  cus- 
tom of  readinsr — not  eloquent  finger^ 


our  most  eminent  n^-— but  ordi- 
nary mumbling  them,  and  too  often 
to  extempo'i^iug ;  and   in  a  very 
short  time  he  became  as  weary,  flat,.  _ 
stale,  and  unprofitable  a  pulpit-manJBp 
as  if  he  had  been  a  lawful  presentee^^ 
of  the  most  lawful  patron  in  the 
whole  country.    The  wags  were  all 
laughing  in  their  sleeve  at  the  elec- 
tors, and  some  of  them  were  repeat- 
ing Burns's  lines, — 

"  Guid  troth,  the  birky  sought  a  manse, 
So  cannily  he  hummed  them." 

But  the  matter  could  not  be  helped  ; 
and  it  was  seen  that  even  popular 
election  might  fail  in  ensuring  to  a 
flock  a  zealous  and  careful  Pastor. 

But  further,  on  broader  principles, 
I  should  be  apt  to  doubt  whether 
THE  MERE  POPULACE,  tkough  heads 
of  families,  can  be  the  fittest 

PERSONS     TO     CHUSE  TEACHERS, 

whose  qualities  requisite  for  their 
charge  are  knowledge,  and  culture 
of  mind,  in  which  such  electors,  both 
from  want  of  opportunity  and  edu- 
cation, are  themselves  most  deficient. 

It  is  next  said.  If  the  people  are 
not  to  be  the  electors,  why  give  the 
election  to  patrons  ? — and  to  this  I 
answer  by  asking  another  question. 
To  whom  else  ought  it  to  be  given  } 
They  have  right  by  the  law  of  the 
country,  which  it  would  be  improper 
to  disturb  ;  and  while  they  use  it 
with  propriety  they  are  entitled  to 
hold  it.  This,  however,  it  may  be 
said,  is  a  plea  of  law,  and  not  of  expe- 
diency, and  I  shall  willingly  renounce 
it,  whenever  it  can  be  shewn  that 
there  would  be  any  expediency  in  a 
change ;  but  this  I  conceive  I  have 
demonstrated  would  not  be  ;  mat- 
ters ought,  therefore,  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  as  they  are ;  and  happy  ought 
we  to  be  that  such  a  thing  as  well- 
regulated  Patronage  exists,  to  secure 
a  decent  and  respectable  Clergy  to 
our  church,  and  to  save  the  nation 
from  that  flood  of  wrangling,  con- 
fusion, and  discontent,  which  would 


reading  his  sermons,  like  some  of   almost  infallibly  break  in  upon  it, 

*  A  Gallopln^r  Tarn  is  a  clerical  term  for  a  hacknied  sermon,  which  a  Minister 
carries  about  with  him  when  he  goes  a.visiting,  that  he  may  lend  anv  clerical  brother  a 
lift ;  and  Tarn's  performance  is  not  unfrequently  followed  with  a  glkh  hen^  a  snaiker 

gidd  punchy  and  a  social  crack. 

t  Dr  Hutchison,  in  his  Pamphlet  which  I  have  alluded  to,  though  he  detested  Pa- 
tronage, was  constrained  to  remark,  that  "  it  is  deplorable,  that  the  populace,  who 
have  little  judgment  about  the  abilities  of  men,  generally  pitch  upon  as  weak  candi* 
dates  as  the  patrons  r/o— nay,  sometimes  upon  worse,''' 


were  tlie*Va' 
age  broken 
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ble  mO' 
down.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  ^  argument 
Jn  favodiPbf  the  right  of  patrons 
|(Vas  simiAi-  to  that  by  which  the 
hereditary  succession  to  the  throne 
is  supported.  The  royal  succession 
by  hereditary  right,  which  is  estab- 
lished by  law,  preserves  the  nation 
from  all  tumult  and  civil  wars  which 
might  attend  elective  monarchy  ; 
and  well-regulated  Patronage  saves 
parishes  from  these  contests  which 
would  be  the  certain  result  of  popu- 
lar election  of  Ministers. 

There  are,  probably,  few  proposi- 
tions better  established,  than  niat 
the  decisions  of  numerous  bodies 
produce  contests  which  are  attended 
in  future  with  bad  agreement  among 
the  individuals  composing  them.  Go 
into  any  burgh-town,  in  any  part  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  you  will 
find  the  influence  of  the  elections 
still  prevailing  among  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  those  elections  are  long 
past,  and  the  members  have  been 
duly  returned."  The  grocer  s  wife 
will  not  associate  with  the  tallow- 
chandler's,  because  their  husbands 
were  on  opposite  sides  ;  and  when 
young  Miss  Mason  or  Miss  Wright 
gets  leave  from  mama  to  have  a 
small  party  for  a  piano- forte  qua- 
drille-hop, she  is  expressly  prohibi- 
ted from  inviting  either  the  Misses 
Taylor  or  the  Misses  Barber,  whose 
fathers  did  not  poll  with  papa. 
But  actual  instances,  closer  to  our 
purpose,  may  be  easily  found.  In 
a  parish  not  far  to  the  north  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  presentation  was  a  crown 
one,  and  it  was  understood,  that 
the  kirk  should  be  given  to  the 
heritors ;  but  many  men,  many 
minds."  The  lairds  could  not  agree 
who  should  be  their  *^  man  ;"  an  in- 
veterate quarrel  was  about  to  arise 
among  them  about  it ;  and  Mr  Peel, 
to  prevent  disagreement*  gave  it  to 
the  candidate  of  neither  of  the  par- 
ties, but  to  a  third  person,  altogether 
unconnected  with  either.  I  may  add 
to  this,  that  I  know  a  gentleman  who 
for  twenty  years  represented  one  of 
the  largest  counties  in  Scotland, 
and  often  have  I  heard  him  say  that 
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he  had  wished  every  xirown-presen- 
tation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  not 
because  the  King  had  the  Patron- 
age of  the  parishes,  bat  because  all 
the  heritors  generally  thought  they 
had  a  right  to  be  consulted  ;  which 
produced  something  resembling  at 
least  election  by  those  heritors,  and 
was  productive  of  disagreement  and 
contest. 

Much  is  said  by  the  anti-Patron- 
age  party,  of  the  great  importance 

of   MINISTERS    BEING  ACCEPTABLE 

to  their  parishes  ;  and  they  seem  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  popular 
election  would  produce  that  desired 
good.  But  they  forget,  that  where- 
ever  there  is  a  majority  who  gain^ 
there  is  a  minority  who  lose  their 
objects  ;  so  that  in  a  parish  where 
there  were  2000  electors  of  a  pastor, 
1001  might  get  a  Minister  acceptable 
to  them,  when  the  person  fixed  down 
upon  the  remaining  999,  the  minori- 
ty, might  be  most  detestable  and  un- 
acceptable to  them.  This  might  be 
the  consequence  of  that  panacea,  or 
general  cure,  a  popular  election  of 
the  Clergy :  great  want  of  concord 
might  be  the  consequence ;  the  pa* 
rish  might  be  split  into  hostile  par- 
ties, destructive  to  a  certain  extent 
of  social  intercourse;  and  if  that  were 
joined  to  the  rancorous  feeling  of 
political  discontents  arising  from  con- 
tested elections  of  provosts  or  pariia- 
menters,  the  cross- tides  of  disagree- 
ment might  annihilate  friendly  in- 
tercourse altogether  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  so  that  while  the  females 
could  make  up  neither  tea  nor  qua- 
drille-party at  all,  the  old  burgesses 
themselves  would  stalk  sulkily  be- 
fore their  shop-doors,  growling  at 
one  another  like  so  many  bull-dogs, 
exhibiting,  you  will  admit,  a  pretty 
state  of  feeling  for  a  Christian  com- 
munity ! 

Like  all  other  topics  of  interest 
in  this  country,  this  one  has  become 
the  source  of  pamphleteering  and 
barranguing  ;  and  had  ray  time,  and 
my  share  of  your  room,  not  been  so 
much  exhausted,  I  meant  to  have 
given  you  a  full  critique  on  two 
little  works  whose  titles  I  have  given 
below  * ;  but  my  remarks  on  them 


•  I.  Appeal  to  all  Classes  on  the  subject  of  Church  Patronage  in  Scotland,  with  a 
Plan  for  its  Amendment.    Waugh  and  Innes,  Edinburgh. 

II,  Remarks  on  the  Society  lately  established  for  improving  the  System  of  Church 
Patronage  in  Scotland.    J.  Anderson,  Edinburgh, 
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must  now  be  very  short.  The  first 
is  pro — and  the  other  co/i.  As  to  the 
contra  one,  which  is  understood  to 
be  from  a  youthful  clerical  quill,  it 
is  very  smart  and  spirited,  and  its 
author  has  fired  some  very  good 
shots  in  it.  1  am  not,  however,  sure 
that  in  doing  so  his  gun  was  pro- 
vided with  one  of  those  valuable 
safety-locks  which  have  been  invent- 
ed by  a  Reverend  brother  not  far- 
distant  from  Edinburgh,  and  which 
have  made  not  a  little  noise  both  in 
the  literary  and  mechanical  world, 
but  I  much  recommend  his  getting 
one  of  them. 

The  other  of  the  two  little  works, 
the  Appeal  to  all  Classes,  is  very  able 
indeed,  but  has  also  its  defects.  1 1  is, 
I  believe,  admitted  to  be  from^the 
hand  of  a  lay-gentleman,  a  lawyer  by 
calling,  whO;,  being  of  the  professiou 
of  the  law,  grounds  his  arguments 
on  an  Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  he  has  not  founded 
his  plea  rightly,  and  such  being  the 
case,  he  may  find  his  whole  cause 
tumble  down  about  his  ears.  Both 
he,  and  some  of  the  others,  would 
have  no  objection  that  it  should  be 
believed  that  Patronage  was  thrown 
out  by  the  articles  of  Union;  but, 
in  reality,  neither  the  treaty  of  union^ 
nor  the  Act  of  Paidiament  confirm" 
ing  it,  say  one  word  of  Patronage,  or 
have  ihe  least  connexion  with  it, 

I  have  heard  it  said,  as  to  this  gen- 
tleman's work,that  it  savoured  much 
of  party.  And  pray  who  of  us  is 
free  from  its  influence  in  this  our  free 
country,  where  every  man  bauds 
his  boat's  head  to  the  wind  as  he  best 
can  ?"but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  he 
ib  free  from  it ;  for  he  has  himself 
said,  that  he  is  encumbered  by  110 
party 'feeling. 

This  layman  is  said  to  be  the  ♦S'e- 
cretary  of  the  Society.  As  to  that, 
however,  1  doubt,  for  it  was  he  who 
first,  in  his  pamphlet,  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,  divulging  the  nature  and 
object  of  it,  in  opposition  to  its  name; 
and  puss  may  not  be  easily  catched 
and  put  back  again  by  graver  politi- 
cians. He  has  been,  like  Windham 
of  old,  whose  party,  I  remember, 
were  said  often  to  pull  him  by  the 
coat-tails  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  he  was  letting  go  what  they 
conceived  their  well-bottled  secrets. 

As  to  the  STYLJi  of  this  little 
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worlc)  I  am  much  pl3 
because  it  smacks  so  iriiich  oF  the 
subject.  I  1#ll  rem  ember  \)f  a  His- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  %f  France^^-^ 
having  been  written  by  an  old  cler-^P^. 
gyman,  when  the  criticism  on  it,  by 
a  waggish  brother  of  the  Presbytery, , 
was,  that  the  language  was  most  fit- 
ting to  the  subject,  for  that  there  seem- 
ed little  harmony  among  the  words, 
and  that  all  the  sentences  were  at  vari- 
ance with  one  another.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  very  learned,  blacl^-letter  law- 
yer, well  known  to  me,  wrote  a  m.ost 
vigorous,  though  old-fashioned  style, 
meiyly  because  he  was  more  vcrsant 
wim  the  forcible  expressions  of 
Stair,  and  Hope,  and  Fountainhall, 
than  with  those  of  modern  writers. 
Now,  the  same  is  the  case  with  this 
author ;  and  his  mode  of  writing, 
as  well  as  thinking,  is  just  such  a^ 
we  should  have  expected  from  one 
who  had  pored  so  much  in  the  Re* 
cords  of  Assembly,  and  in  the  Old 
Divines,  as  he  has  done.  So  much 
is  this  so,  that  in  the  course  of  my 
reading  on  this  subject,  and  having 
around  me,  and  on  my  table,  almost 
every  pamphlet  regarding  it,  I  was  one 
afternoon  loungingly  turning  over 
one  of  them,  which,  from  its  tone,  I 
positively  supposed  for  a  little  to  be 
Ebenezer  Erskine's  Stirling  Sermon; 
when  examining  its  title,  and  looking 
into  it  a  little  further,  I  was  unde- 
ceived, and  found  it  to  be  this  very 
work,  the  Secretary's  Appeal.  That 
place  of  it  which  thus  misled  m^ 
was  that  wherein  he  professes  his 
great  abhorrence  against  any  Minis- 
ter who  dresses  well,  dances  occa^ 
sionally,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  ihe 
lobbies  of  the  Theatre,'* — shocking 
abominations  !  no  doubt,  and  against 
which  neither  old  Ebenezer  himself, 
the  zealous  Ralph  his  brother,  nor 
any  one  of  the  whole  corps  of  the 
apostles  of  the  Secession,  could  have 
declaimed  more  loudly,  or  expressed 
more  honest  and  just  indignation, 
than  he. 

When  I  commenced  this  epistle, 
I  intended,  like  Cicero,  to  have 
treated  de  claris  oratoribus"  and 
to  have  submitted  the  Society's  late 
debate  to  our  critical  ordeal ;  but 
having  said  somewhat  about  two  of 
the  speeches  already,  I  have  time 
now  to  do  no  more  than  conclude 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  oration 
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of  the  Reverend  Doctor  who  spok 
last.  This  was  of  the  facetious  kind, 
and  he  made  a  very  witty  allusion  to 
^j.some  of  his  own  party,  whom  he 
^  called  our  friendly  foes,  our  much- 
attached  opponents,  and  our  most 
loving  enemies but  who,  he  inti- 
mated, with  all  their  friendship,  at- 
tachment, and  love,  would  not  go 
thorough-stitch  with  this  Society 
in  their  wild  schemes.  He  com- 
plained that  he  could  not  get,  as 
he  said,  a  tug  at  an  argument 
with  them,*' — nor  more  answer  than 
the  oracular  words,  you  will  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm'*  This  most 
serious  response,  repeated  once  and 
again,  the  spokesman  wittily  com- 
pared to  the  saying  of  some  poor  dri- 
velling creature  known  to  him,  who, 
whether  it  rained,  or  snowed,  or 
thundered,  always  remarked,  it  is 
a  fine  day"  Now,  Sir,  a  long  de- 
bate requires  occasionally  a  fillip  to 
relieve  a  yawning  audience,  and  this 
happy  stroke  received  the  just  and 
ordinary  reward  of  a  laugh,"  It 
is,  however,  one  thing  to  hear  wit, 
and  another  thing  to  read  it.  In- 
stead of  the  animated  countenance 
and  merry  look  of  the  speaker  there, 
I  had  nothing  before  me  but  the  dry 
pale  face  of  the  printed  report  of  the 
speeches ;  and  I  was  led  to  bring 
down  upon  this  joke  of  the  Doctor  a 
more  close  scrutiny  than  is  common, 
or  actually  proper,  in  the  case  of  hu- 
mour. In  short.  Sir,  I  doubted  the 
accuracy  of  the  comparison,  and  the 
genuineness  of  the  wit;  for  while 
the  idiot's  remark  about  the  fine  day 
had  nothing  in  it  but  foolishness,  the 
stern  and  Cato-like  reply,  you  will 
do  much  harm"  had  in  it  all  that 
was  just  and  profound.  Who  the 
person  was  who  had  the  merit  of  the 
sage  answer,  I,  at  least,  have  not 
heard  ;  but  it  savours  so  much  of 
good  sense,  that  I  hazard  a  conjec- 
ture that  it  came  from  the  Reverend 
and  venerable  Baronet,  on  whose 
yahiable  Appendix  to  Dr  Erskine's 


Life  I  have  drawn  so  largely  in  this 
letter.  In  that  short  and  forcible 
reply,  the  person  who  made  it  of 
course  presumed,  and  took  for  his 
premises  the  supposed  facts,  that 
the  Society  should  succeed  in  its 
aims;  that  much  money  should  be 
subscribed  from  pennies  a- week  and 
upwards ;  that  very  many  Patron- 
ages would  be  bought  up ;  that  by 
these  means  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne,  though  not  formally,  should 
be  virtually  repealed  by  all  presenta- 
tions being  got  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  patrons,  and  bestowed  on  the 
people ;  that  the  parishes,  however, 
should,  for  a  considerable  time,  be 
controlled  in  their  choice  of  their  own 
Pastors,  by  this  Society  forming 
themselves  into  a  court,  having,  in 
fact,  a  negative  before  debate ;  that 
quoad  all  questions  of  settlements, 
the  power  of  the  General  Assembly, 
and  of  all  other  Church-courts, 
should  be  annihilated,  and  matters 
put  under  the  Directors,  or  Comit- 
tees  of  this  Society  ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  that  the  country  should 
again,  as  in  former  times,  be  filled 
with  constant  discontent,  uproar, 
and  heart-burning.  Now,  Sir, 
would,  or  would  not,  these  things 
do  much  harm  ?  The  genius  of  So- 
crates sometimes  whispered  him,  \ 
Beivare  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too 
poetical  to  imagine  the  same  precau- 
tionary admonition  repeated  to  us 
by  the  shade  of  the  great  man  who, 
in  his  day,  struggled  so  long,  and  at 
last  obtainei  iir  his  country  that 
valuable  state  of  quiet  which  we 
have  now  so  long  enjoyed, — that 
quiet  which  is  so  conducive  to  indus- 
try, harmony,  and  to  the  exercise  of 
every  Christian  virtue.  If  he  is 
permitted  to  look  down  on  us,  and 
to  take  a  kind  and  fatherly  interest 
in  our  w^elfare,  he  may  well  be  ima- 
gined to  say,  "  Beware  of  change," 
which  would  truly  do  much  harm" 
I  am,  &c. 

Cautus^ 
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KING  JAME 

We  commence  our  critical  labours 
on  the  present  occasion  with  more 
than  usual  complacency,  perfectly 
satisfied,  as  we  happen  to  be,  that  we 
are  indifferently  well  qualified  for  re- 
viewing the  volume  before  us.  Iin^ 
primis :  It  is  the  offspring  of  a  club  of 
literati,  whose  Shiboleth  is,  in  plain 
phrase.  Bibliomania ;  and  we  have 
been  the  victims  of  this  dreadful 
disease  for  many  years,  during  which 
we  have  exhibited  all  its  most  noto- 
rious symptoms,  from  the  incipient 
affection  for  large  paper,  to  the  dan- 
gerous paroxysms  'ycleped  uniques 
and fif teeners.  Secnndo  :  The  work 
embraces  a  period  of  Scottish  history, 
on  which  more  has  been  written,  and 
writers  have  displayed  greater  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  than  on  any  other 
portion  of  our  annals,  and  we  are 
sufficiently  pugnacious  to  have  a 
strong  inclination  to  enter  the  lists. 
Teriio :  It  details  not  a  few  incidents 
in  the  early  life  of  one  of  the  most 
incomprehensible  of  Scottish  mo- 
narchs,  and  we  should  like  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  us,  of  delivering  our  opinion 
of  the  youthful  days  of  (a  phenome- 
non in  history  !)  a  learned  King:  In 
one  word,  honest  as  Bibliomanists, 
and,  we  trust,  good  Scotsmen,  ourjheart 
is  in  the  subject ;  and  we  shall  be 
right  well  pleased  if  we  communicate 
to  our  readers  a  tithe  of  the  interest 
we  attach  to  it. 

There  are  a  few  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  present  Historic,'*  which 
merit  a  place  in  our  pages.  One  of 
the  manuscripts  used  in  printing  the 
volume  fell  into  the  hands  of  David 
Crawfurd  of  Drumsoy,  Royal  Histo- 
riographer for  Scotland  at  the  union 
of  the  kingdoms,  who  in  1706  pub- 
lished a  work,  under  the  title  of 
Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland, 
&c.*'  and  announced  to  the  world 
that  it  was  faithfully  published  from 
an  authentic  MS.'*  Crawfurd  was 
a  partizan  of  Queen  Mary,  and  while 
apparently  acting  in  the  neutral  cha- 
racter of  Editor  of  an  "ancient  MS.," 
he  took  a  most  unjustifiable  method  of 
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shewing  his  attachment  to  her  cause. 
He  not  only  altered  every  passage  in 
the  manuscript  which  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  character  of  the  Queen, 
and  inserted,  from  other  writers,state- 
ments  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency, 
under  the  guise  of  quoting  these 
writers  (Spottiswood  and  others)  on 
the  margin  as  collateral  authorities, 
for  the  very  facts  he  was  thus  wil- 
fully perverting ;  but,  to  remove  all 
suspicion,  he  boldly  asserted  in  his 
Preface,  that  he  had  *^  not  wrested 
any  of  the  words,  nor  heightened  nor 
diminished  any  particular  character 
or  action,  but  kept  as  close  as  possi- 
ble to  the  meaning  and  sense"  of  the 
writer  of  the  MS.  His  impudence  con- 
cealed his  fraud  for  nearly  a  century, 
and  the  ^'  Memoirs"  were  quoted  by 
all  parties  as  a  genuine  contemporary 
narrative  of  events.  Mr  Laing,  in  his 
Dissertation  on  the  Murder  of  Barn- 
ley,published  in  1804,  firstdenounced 
the  fraud  ;  and  the  strong  language 
he  employed  on  the  occasion  having 
provoked  much  criticisira,  he  felt  it 
necessary,  in  his  own  justification, 
immediately  to  publish  an  accurate 
transcript  of  the  MS.,  which  Craw- 
ford had  so  shamefully  interpolated. 

The  publication  of  this  MS. 
(now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bel- 
haven  MS.,  from  its  being  the  pro- 
perty of  the  family  of  Lord  Belha- 
ven)  brought  to  light  several  other 
manuscripts,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  in  the  preliminary  notice  to 
the  present  volume.  The  whole 
have  been  used  in  the  formation  of 
the  text  now  published,  the  various 
readings  being  given  in  an  Appendix. 
It  is  remarkable  how  very  closely  all 
these  manuscripts  agree ;  indeed, 
there  is  not  a  fact  of  any  import- 
ance about  which  they  differ.  The 
"various  readings,"  therefore,  need 
scarcely  be  consulted  by  the  reader, 
unless  he  possesses  an  inordinate 
portion  of  bibliographical  curiosity, 
and  can  experience  delight  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  trifling  expletive,  or  in 
the  mere  addition  of  a  synonymous 
and  frequently  clumsy  epithet. 


•  The  Historie  and  Life  of  King  James  the  Sext :  being  an  Account  of  the  Affairs 
of  Scotland,  from  1566  to  159(i,  with  a  Short  Continuation  to  IGl  7.  Printed  at 
Edinburgh,  1825. 
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With  regard  to  the  authorship 
of  the  present  volume,  we  are  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  it  ought  not 
to  he  assigned  to  one  individual. 
The  learned  Editor  seems  to  hint 
(Prelim.  Notice,  p.  1.)  that  he  thinks 
it  the  work  of  several  hands 
and  though,  after  such  authority,  we 
would  like  to  speak  with  diffidence, 
we  are  really  disposed  to  hazard 
something  more  than  a  conjecture, 
or  even  a  vague  expression  of  belief 
in  the  matter.  We  think,  then,  that 
there  is  an  ohvious  change  of  writers 
at  page  123  ;  that  the  second,  who  ap- 
pears to  us  to  he  inferior  to  the  first 
writer,  continues  his  labours  no  far- 
ther than  page  158  ;  that  the  third 
writer,  who  there  takes  up  the  thread 
of  the  story,  is  one  who  was  connect- 
ed with  the  practice  of  the  law  ;  that 
this  writer  continued  the  narrative  to 
the  year  1593,  or  to  page  357  ;  and 
that  even  after  him  there  were  at 
least  two  writers  employed  on  the 
four  remaining  pages  of  the  MS.  Be 
these  things  as  they  may,  however, 
the  work  is,  throughout,  the  labour 
of  individuals  who  were  living  at  the 
time  the  various  events  which  they 
narrate  took  place,  but  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  either  eye-wit- 
nesses, or  persons  who  had  particular 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  private 
history  of  these  events.  They  seem, 
in  short,  to  have  merely  embodied 
the  national  feeling  at  the  time  ;  but 
they  have  done  so  in  a  dispassionate 
manner,  and,  in  our  opinion,  with 
very  commendable  impartiality. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
present  to  our  readers  any  of  the  va- 
rious views  of  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Queen  Mary,  which  have 
been  suggested  by  a  perusal  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  volume  ;  these  we 
reserve  for  a  future  article,  in  which 
we  propose  to  ourselves  to  form  some- 
thing like  an  impartial  estimate  of 
the  evidence  and  argument  for  and 
against  this  unfortunate  Princess. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  may  hint  to 
her  admirers,  that  were  they  to  make 
use  of  the  "  Historie"  now  published, 
as  a  running  commentary  on  the 
statements  of  Tytler,  Whitaker,  and 


others,  they  would  probably  feel  it 
necessary  to  revise,  if  not  to  alter 
their  creed.  But  to  our  present  pur- 
pose— that  which  the  title  of  the  work 
embraces — *^  The  Historic  and  Life 
of  Xing'  James  the  Scxt'* 

James  was  born  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  of  June 
1566.  His  birth  did  not  heal  the 
breach  which  previously  existed  be- 
twixt his  parents,  and  which  the 
murder  of  Ilizzio,  under  the  auspi- 
ces, if  not  with  the  assistance  of  his 
father,  Darnley,  on  the  9th  of 
March  preceding,  had  widened  and 
confirmed.  Various  causes  have  been 
assigned  for  the  unfortunate  dis- 
agreement of  the  royal  pair,  but  the 
truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  Queen 
Mary  had  married  a  vain  young 
man,  who  was  too  weak  minded  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  his  elevation  ; 
and  that  amidst  the  factions  of  the 
period,  the  wife  and  husband  attach- 
ed themselves  to  different  parties,  who 
were  perfidious  enough  to  make  each 
the  instrument  of  their  own  selfish 
purposes.  Certain  it  is,  that  very 
soon  after  their  marriage  Mary  evin- 
ced little  anxiety  for  her  husband's, 
company,  and  that  Darnley  took 
very  little  pains  either  to  preserve 
or  to  regain  her  affections.  He  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  persuaded  that 
Rizzio  was  a  more  favourite  object 
of  the  Queen's  attentions  than  him- 
self, and  the  unfortunate  musician 
was  the  victim  of  his  revenge.  We 
are  far  from  thinking  that  Darnley 
had  any  good  grounds  for  depriving 
Rizzio  of  life,  yet,  if  we  may  credit 
the  contemporary  narrative  of  Sir 
James  INfelvil,  the  Queen  displayed 
an  immoaerate  portion  of  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  her  lutenist.  "  So 
many  great  sighs  she  would  give, 
that  it  was  pity  to  hear  her  Af- 
ter this  period  she  seems  to  have  re- 
garded her  husband  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  hatred,  and 
accordingly  he  was  not  even  present 
at  the  ceremony  of  the  baptism  of 
James,  which  took  place  at  Stirling 
on  the  22d  of  August  following  t. 
Within  a  few  months  afterwards, 
during  which  he  followed  the  Queen 


*  Melvirs  Memoirs.    Edition  1735,  p.  148. 
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whithersoever  she  roJe,  but  got  no 
good  countenance  he  was  murder- 
ed by  Bothwell  at  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  (9th  Febru- 
ary 1567,)  and  uponn  the  fyft  day 
therefter,  his  body  was  bureit  in  tlte 
tombe  of  the  Kings  at  Halyruid- 
hous,  quyethe  in  the  night,  without 
any  kynd  of  solemnitie  or  murnyng 
hard  amang  all  the  personis  at 
court  t/'  The  conduct  of  Mary  before 
the  perpetration  of  this  abominable 
crime,  her  apparent  preparation  for 
the  event,  and  the  little  concern 
which  it  excited  in  her  mind,  joined 
with  her  sudden  marriage  to  Both- 
well,  who  was  even  then  generally 
recognised  as  the  murderer,  created 
an  impression  in  the  minds  of  her 
subjects  that  she  was  privy  to  Both- 
w:eirs  designs,  and  raised  against  her 
feelings  of  dislike  to  which  she  ulti- 
mately fell  a  victim. 

Internal  divisions  now  disturbed 
the  country  more  violently  than  be- 
fore. The  name  and  safety  of  the 
young  Prince  James  were  assumed 
by  various  noblemen,  (Morton,  Mar, 
Athol,  and  others,)  as  a  cloak  to  their 
designs  :j: ;  troops  were  assembled  by 
them,  to  carry  their  purposes  into 
effect ;  and  after  inducing  the  Queen 
to  surrender,  and  to  quit  Bothwell, 
they  hurried  her  to  the  Castle  of 
Lochleven  as  a  prisoner  §.  In  July 
156T  they  crowned  James  at  Stir- 
ling, and  in  the  following  month  the 
Earl  of  Murray  (the  Queen's  bastard 
brother)  was  appointed  Regent  of 
the  kingdom.  He  adopted  various 
strong  measures  for  the  safety  of  the 
people,  but  the  Queen's  escape  from 
Lochleven  Castle,  in  May  1568,  led 
to  the  battle  of  Langside,  between  her 
partizans  and  those  of  Murray,  in 
which  she  was  defeated,  and  from 
which  she  fled  into  England,  where 
she  remained  a  prisoner  until  1587, 
when  she  fell  a  victim  to  the  policy 
and  envy  of  her  cousin,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Murray,  in  1570,  was  shot  on 
the  street  of  Linlithgow  ;  and  after 
Lennox  and  Mar  had  successively 
been  appointed  Regents,  JNIorton,  the 
most  able  politician  and  most  sel- 


fish man  of  the  whole  party  of  the 
King,  was  proclaimed  Regent  in  1572. 
The  troubles  which  agitated  Scot- 
land during  this  unhappy  period,  as 
well  as  the  succeeding  five  years  of 
Morton's  Regency,  we  purposely 
omit,  our  limits  being  altogether  in- 
adequate to  the  slightest  sketch  of 
them. 

In  1577  James,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  performed  his  first  act  of  go*- 
vernment,  by  accepting  of  Morton's 
resignation  of  the  Regency.  His  ma- 
nagement in  this  affair  proves  him 
to  have  been  an  adroit,  or  a  very  do- 
cile boy,  for  Morton's  request  to  re- 
sign was  a  mere  feint,  to  acquire 
greater  influence  over  James,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect. Accordingly,  in  the  following 
year,  he  took  advantage  of  his  office 
of  a  councillor  to  expel  the  other 
nobles,  who  were  hostile  to  him,  from 
the  King's  presence,  and  to  resume 
the  government  of  the  kingdom  as 
before.  He  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  Chancellor,  (Athol,)  and  an 
appeal  to  arms  seemed  to  be  una- 
voidable ;  but  the  King  contrived  to 
allay  the  rising  storm,  and  to  prevent 
bloodshed  between  the  adherents  of 
the  hostile  factions.  In  September 
J  579  James  made  his  first  public 
entry  into  Edinburgh ;  and  though 
our  present  Sovereign,  on  his  late 
gracious  visit  to  Scotland,  was  sur- 
rounded by  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence, we  doubt  much  if  any  part  of 
the  pageantry  of  1822  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  following  : — And 
wnthall,  the  haill  streits  war  spred 
with  flov/res  ;  and  the  forehowsis  of 
the  streits,  be  the  whilks  the  king 
passit,  war  all  hung  with  magnifi- 
cent tapestrie,  with  payntit  historeis, 
and  with  the  efiigeis  of  noble  men 
and  wemen  ||."  James  afterwards 
held  a  Parliament  in  Edinburgh,  and 
created  Lord  D'Aubigny,  of  the  House 
of  Lennox,  in  France,  Earl,  and  af- 
terwards Duke  of  Lennox,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Great  Chamberlain  of 
the  kingdom,  &c.  Lennox  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  King,  and  seems 
to  have  deserved  the  character  given 
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of  him  by  Pittkerton,  that  he  w,as 
^'  the  most  worthy  and  innocent  of 
this  Monarch's  favourites  */'  Next 
to  Lennox,  Captain  James  Stewart, 
the  second  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  was 
most  in  favour  with  the  King  ;  he 
was  a  man  of  a  very  ambitious  and 
enterprising  character,  or,  in  the 
words  of  the  text,  he  was  of  a 
prowd  and  arrogant  mynd,  and 
thoght  na  man  to  be  hisequallf." 
His  first  exploit  was  directed  against 
Morton,  who  was,  in  consequence, 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed  for 
the  foreknowledge  and  concealment 
of  Darnley's  murder.  His  fortunes 
were  pushed  with  great  ardour,  by 
various  nobles  and  preachers,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  prove  a  rival  to 
Lennox  in  the  King's  affections ;  and 
as  their  efforts  were  ably  seconded 
by  his  own  address,  he  was  soon 
created  Earl  of  Arran,  and  weilded 
almost  exclusively  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  His  power  alarmed 
even  his  friends,  and  they  promoted 
a  quarrel  between  Lennox  and  him, 
that  they  might  rid  themselves  of 
both  ;  but  he  deserted  his  supporters, 
and  joined  Lennox,  and  with  him 
divided  the  King's  favours  and  the 
kingdom's  rule.  However,  *^  cer- 
tayne  unquyet  people  of  the  nobilitie 
war  still  devysing  thair  machinations 
againis  the  young  King,  and  the  new 
X)uc  of  Lennox,  and  the  Erie  of 
Arran,  how  thay  mycht  shift  thir 
tbre  from  uthers  severallie  % and 
they  accomplished  their  wishes  by 
conveying  his  Majesty,  in  August 
158?,  to  the  Castle  of  Ruthven,  and 
from  thence  to  Stirling,  and  by  com- 
pelling him  to  issue  a  warrand  un- 
der his  hand,  charging  Lennox  to 
depairt  fra  Scotland  §."  Arran,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  committed  to  the 
Castle  of  Duplin  1|.  Lennox  died 
soon  after  his  return  to  France ;  and 
James  lost  no  time  in  sending  for  his 
son  and  daughters,  and  installing 
the  former  in  his  father's  honours 
and  possessions,  and  marrying  the 
latter  to  the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Mar. 


s  the  ScxU  [[Feb. 

Several  previous  commotions  in 
our  country  were  either  stirred  up, 
or  at  least  countenanced  by  England, 
and  the  watchful  Elizabeth ;  and 
it  was  well  understood  that  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie,  and  the  other  nobles  who 
at  present  held  the  King  under  per- 
sonal restraint,  were  in  communica- 
tion with  the  English  Queen,  whose 
ambassadors,  supported  by  this  fac- 
tion, and  by  the  preachers  of 
Edinburgh,"(who  now  began  to  move 
somewhat  too  frequently  in  the  po- 
litical affairs  of  the  time,)  carried  all 
measures  they  thought  necessary  to 
promote  their  own  ends,  and  treated 
with  contempt  the  ambassadors  of 
France.  James,  however,  in  1.583, 
escaped  from  his  self- created  guard- 
ians, and  rayde  with  extreme  dili- 
gence to  the  Castell  of  Sanctandrois, 
wharin  he  remanitin  great  secrecie, 
till  sic  nobles  as  he  had  writtin  for 
cam  to  him  with  thair  forces'^*;"  and 
as  soon  as  he  found  himself  safe,  he 
banished  Gowrie  and  his  confeder- 
ates, sent  for  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and 
published  a  well-penned  proclama- 
tion to  his  subjects.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth reproached  him  for  his  conduct 
to  the  banished  nobles,  and  his  re- 
ception of  Arran  ;  but  he  answered 
her  ambassador  in  a  strain  of  inde- 
pendence, with  which  the  latter  pre- 
tended to  be  satisfied,  and  most  pro- 
bably was  so,  as  the  embassy  appears 
to  have  been  got  chiefly  up  for  the 
purpose  of  obliging  Gowrie  and  the 
other  conspirators,  and  retaining  and 
confirming  them  in  the  interest  of 
the  English  Queen.  Melvil  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  English 
ambassador  had  another  object  in 
view,  viz.  to  ascertain  and  report  to 
his  mistress  the  qualities  of  her  royal 
successor  ft ;  and  this  opinion  is  cer- 
tainly strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  ambassador  being  her 
own  secretary,  and  at  that  time  load- 
ed with  years  and  infirmities,  and  of 
his  declining  all  communication  with 
every  person  in  the  Scottish  Court, 
except  his    Majesty.  Afterwards 
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"  the  King  convocat  all  his  peaceabill 
prelates  and  nobles,  and  be  thair  ge- 
nerall  voittis  decernit  the  rayd  of 
Ruthven  to  be  manifest  treasoun. 
The  ministers,  on  the  uther  part, 
persuadit  the  people  that  it  was  a 
godly  fact  Gowrie,  Mar,  and 
others,  soon  after  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion,  and  fortified  Stirling  ;  but, 
on  the  approach  of  the  king's  army, 
abandoned  the  town,  and  fled.  Gow- 
rie was  apprehended,  tried  for  trea- 
son, and  on  4<th  May  1584-  behead- 
ed at  Stirling.  The  Earl  of  Arran 
seized  on  his  estates.  His  adherents, 
Angus,  Mar,  and  others,  were  de- 
clared, in  a  Parliament  held  on  the 
22d  August  following  t,  to  have 
"  committit  and  incurrit  the  crymes 
of  treasoun  and  lesemaiestie  and 
their  estates  were  confiscated.  Thus 
ended  the  Rayd  of  Ruthven, 

James  was  now  governed  more 
completely  than  ever  by  the  counsels 
of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  and  the  mea- 
sures of  this  intriguing  minion  were 
ably  seconded  by  his  wife,  a  beauti- 
ful but  a  profligate  woman,  whose  pas- 
sions and  ambition  knew  no  restraint. 
Her  husband's  fortunes  were  pro- 
moted by  every  disturbance  ;  he  was 
even  guilty  of  involving  men  in  trea- 
sonable practices,  that  he  might 
seize  on  their  estates — in  one  word, 
he  grasped  at  boundless  acquisitions, 
and  his  power  seemed  to  be  firmly 
established.  According  to  Hume  of 
Godscroft  t,  In  the  civill  govern- 
ment there  was  none  now  but  the 
Earle  of  Arran  ;  hee  lacked  the  name 
of  King,  but  hee  ruled  as  absolutely, 
and  commande  more  imperiously, 
than  any  King,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  King's  authority,  and  the 
pretext  that  all  that  hee  did  was  for 
the  King's  good  and  safety.  Hee 
had  gotten  before  the  keeping  of  the 
Castle  of  Stirlin  ;  hee  behooved  also 
to  have  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  in 
his  power.  Hee  was  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  ; — he  did  whatsoever  hee 
pleased ;  if  there  were  no  law  for  it, 
it  was  all  one,  he  caused  make  a 
law  to  serve  his  ends.    It  was  ob- 


served, that  his  lady  said  to  one  who 

alledged  there  was  no  law  for  doing 
of  what  shee  desired  to  have  done. 
It  is  no  matter,  (said  shee),  luee  shall 
cause  make  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
it.**  But  powerful  and  unprincipled 
as  Arran  was,  he  soon  became  the 
victim  of  a  plot,  contrived  by  men 
who,  by  his  means,  were  then  living 
in  exile  at  the  court  of  England — 
the  Presbyterian  ministers  and  the 
Scottish  nobles.  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  found  him  less  subservient  to 
her  interests  than  she  wished,  and 
she  therefore  forwarded  the  enter- 
prise by  contributions  of  money  and 
the  exertions  of  her  ambassador  in 
Scotland  ;  and  every  thing  was  so 
well  conducted,  that  the  confederated 
nobles  arrived  before  Stirling  with- 
out opposition,  won  the  town  and 
castle,  came  straight  into  the  King's 
presence,  "  and  all  of  them  desyrit 
the  King's  pardoun  for  that  bardie 
enterpryse,  whilk  was  grantit  rather 
for  feare  nor  favor  ||."  Arran  escap- 
ed into  France  ;  and  the  confedera- 
ted nobles  used  their  triumph  in  a 
very  moderate  manner.  James,  as 
usual,  surrendered  his  mind  into  the 
keeping  of  another,  and  Secretary 
Maitland  seems  to  have  been  Arran's 
successor  in  the  meritorious  office. 

Towards  the  end  of  1586  James 
received  intelligence  of  the  condem- 
'  nation  of  his  mother,  by  the  English 
Queen,  and  he  immediately  dispatch- 
ed two  ambassadors  to  get  the  sen- 
tence annulled.  "  In  themonethof 
Februar  1587,  the  ambassadors  re- 
turnit  from  England  with  ansuer, 
that  the  Queyne  of  Scotland  sould 
be  saif  till  the  Queyne  of  England 
sould  send  hir  awin  ambassador  heir 
in  Scotland  ;  but  how  sone  she  had 
sure  adverteisment  that  our  ambassa- 
dors war  returnit  hayme,  iramediatelie 
the  Queyne  of  Scotland  was  put  to 
death  James  put  himself  into 

"  a  dule  weid  of  purple  for  a  cer- 
tayne  dayis,"  convened  a  parliament, 
where  all  the*estates  cried  out  in 
a  great  rage  to  set  forward  to  re- 
venge that  unkindly  and  unlawful 
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murder,*'  and  actually  refusecl  to  re- 
ceive the  ambassador  sent  by  Eli- 
zabeth, with  an  absurd  story,  that 
Davison,  her  secretary,  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  foul  deed  ; — but  after 
his  Majesty  had  ripely  considered 
the  best  and  worst  of  that  deed,  re- 
membered himself  of  the  many 
friends  he  had  in  England  who  had 
no  hand  in  his  mother's  death,  he 
thought  it  not  just  to  trouble  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom  for 
the  deed  of  a  few  who  guided  the 
Queen  and  court,  he  being  thereof 
himself  apparent  heir  Our  his- 
torian is  not  well  pleased  with  this 
peaceable,  though  selfish  resolution 
of  James;  and,  accordingly,  when 
an  English  ambassador  was  received 
in  the  following  year,  he  writes  with 
some  bitterness  of  feeling  :  Thus 
all  memorie  of  Queyne  Marei's  mur- 
ther  was  bureit.  The  King  ressavit 
thair  ambassador,  as  1  have  sayd, 
and  be  his  persuasioun  is  becum 
thair  yeirlie  pensioner.  What  ho- 
nestie  the  commonweill  ressavis 
heirby,  I  think  the  posteritie  sail 
better  knaw  than  that  this  tyme  can 
judge  &c.  But  James,  who  was 
always  a  lover  of  peace,  bethought 
himself  of  other  employment  than 
our  historian  would  force  upon  him, 
and  began  seriously  to  look  around 
him  for  a  wife.  Ambassadors  were 
dispatched  to  Denmark,  and  in  Au- 
gust 1589  he  was  married  by  proxy 
to  Anne,  a  Danish  princess.  Stormy 
weather  obliged  her  to  take  refuge 
in  Norway  ;  and  James  was  so  gal- 
lant, or  impatient,  that  he  encoun- 
tered the  dangers  of  a  winter  voyage, 
and  married  her  in  person.  This 
brave  act,  the  only  one  which  dis- 
tinguished the  career  of  the  peace- 
able monarch,  seems  to  have  cured 
his  passion  for  adventure ;  he  did 
not  choose  to  encounter  the  waves 
a  second  time  during  winter,  but 
tarried  and  feasted  in  Denmark  with 
his  newly-married  spouse,  and  reach- 


ed his  own  dominions  only  in  the 
summer  of  1590.  The  poor  witches 
of  Scotland  were  the  only  sufferers 
from  the  stornis  which  impeded 
Queen  Anne's  progress,  dyvers 
being  executit  to  the  deatlij/'  for 
their  officious  interference  with  the 
winds  of  Heaven. 

An  unruly  nobleman,  Francis, 
Earl  of  Both  well,  gave  rise  to  the 
only  extraordinary  incidents  which 
distinguished  the  two  following  years 
of  James'  public  life,  by  his  repeated 
attempts  to  secure  the  King's  person. 
In  domestic  life,  James  seenis  to  have 
displayed  an  unworthy  portion  of 
jealousy  ;  and  in  consequence,  a 
young  nobleman,  the  Earl  of  Mur- 
ray, *^  quhom  the  Queyne,  more 
rashlie  then  wyslie,  had  commendit 
in  the  King's  heiringe  with  too 
maney  epithetts  of  a  proper  and  gal- 
lant man,"  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntlie,  who  surrendered 
himself  for  trial,  but  was  almost  in- 
stantly liberated,  on  averring  that 
he  had  done  nothing  but  by  the 
King's  Majestie's  comraissione  §." 
In  addition  to  these  troubles,  he  was 
beset  by  his  old  foes,  the  Ministers 
of  Edinburgh,  who  urged  numerous 
complaints  against  various  noblemen, 
for  entertaining  Popish  tenets,  and 
so  far  succeeded,  as  to  procure  the 
arrest  of  some,  and  the  execution  of 
others,  on  the  ground  of  a  Papistical 
correspondence  with  Spain.  They 
grew  bolder  in  their  demands,  in 
proportion  as  James  seemed  to  fa- 
vour them,  and  at  length  interfered 
so  directly  in  batters  of  state,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  check  them,  and 
to  appeal  to  his  subjects  against 
their  pretensions. 

An  event  now  occurred,  which, 
for  a  short  time,  united,  or  at  least 
restrained  all  parties— the  birth  of 
Prince  Henry,  who  was  afterwards 
highly  and  deservedly  praised  by 
poets  and  statesmen,  by  royalists 
and  republicans,  in  one  word,  by 


•  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  345 — 9. 
t  Ibid,  p.  241. 
X  Historie,  p.  236. 

§  Balfour's  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  390.  It  is  but  fair  to  mention,  that  Balfour's  state- 
ment of  the  cause  of  Murray's  murder  is  not  supported  by  the  authority  either  of  the 
author  of  the  "  Historie,"  or  of  Robert  Birrel ;  and  that  Melvil  attributes  the  deed  to 
a  family  feud,  and  speaks  of  the  commission,  under  which  Huntly  afterwards  sheltered 
himself,  as  one  given  to  him,    to  pursue  the  Earl  of  Bothwelt  and  his  partakers.'* 
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men  of  the  most  opposite  political 
principles.  But  the  breathing- time 
thus  afforded  seemed  to  add  vigour 
to  the  hostile  measures  afterwards 
resorted  to.  Huntly,  Errol,  and 
others  in  the  North,  defeated  the 
King's  lieutenant,  and  Bothwell  ad- 
vanced to  Leith  with  500  horsemen. 
Surrounded  with  difficulties,  and 
unable  to  extricate  himself,  James 
"  came  to  sermon,  and  thair,  in  the 
kirk,  maid  great  instance  to  the  peo- 
ple, that  they  sould  assist  him  with 
thair  gudewillis  and  strenth  to  sup- 
pres  his  ennemie  Bothwell*,"  and 
he  was  successful.  He  led  his 
troops  against  Bothwell ;  and  though 
he  could  not  boast  of  victory,  he 
reaped  all  the  advantage  of  a  triumph, 
his  enemy  being  obliged  to  retire  to 
England.  But  his  labours  in  the 
field  were  followed  by  new  troubles 
in  the  council.  The  ministers  were 
clamorous  against  the  noblemen 
suspected  of  Popery,  and  at  their 
request  a  Parliament  was  called,  and 
Huntly,  Angus,  and  others,  were 
pronounced  traitors ;  but,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  the  clergy, 
James  was  contented  with  this  sen- 
tence, and  devoted  himself  to  pursuits 
much  more  congenial  to  his  nature  ; 
— he  had  his  haill  mynd  bent  for 
reparatioun  of  the  castell  of  Ster- 
ling, and  to  prepare  all  glorious 
things  necessar  for  the  triumphe  of 
the  baptisme  of  the  yong  Prince  t." 
He  was  prevailed  upon,  however,  to 
i^sue  a  proclamation  to  please  the 
clergy,  and  then,  with  great  pomp,  he 
celebrated  the  baptism  of  his  son. 
The  Ministers  of  Edinburgh,  taking 
advantage  of  the  proclamation,  per- 
suaded Argyle  to  attack  Huntly ; 
but  the  latter  defeated  Argyle's 
forces,  and  secured  considerable 
|iiunder.  James  afterwards  proceed- 
ed to  the  North,  and,  by  levying 
fines  on  his  rebellious  subjects,  re- 
stored peace.  He  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, but  only  to  encounter  new 
difficulties.  The  Queen,  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  others,  had  concerted  a  plan 


to  withdraw  tlie  Prince  from  the 
custody  of  his  guardian,  the  Earl  of 
Mar  ,*  but,  by  reasoning  with  her  pri- 
vately, and  by  reproaching  the  others 
separately,  James  destroyed  the  con- 
spiracy. In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  the  Chancellor  (Mait- 
land)  died, — a  man  of  talent,  but  of 
great  intrigue,  and  suspected,  not 
without  reason,  of  many  unprinci- 
pled acts  and  unjustifiable  aggres- 
sions. The  King  "  composit  a  wor- 
thie  epitaph  upon  the  death  of  the 
said  Chanciller," — the  people  sparit 
not  to  calumniat  him 

In  the  beginning  of  1596  James 
adopted  a  new  expedient  to  remedy 
the  disorders  which  ,had  crept  into 
his  household  and  the  revenues  of 
the  crown,  and  estabieist  eight 
chosin  men  to  be  of  his  perpetuall 
counsall  §  but  these  Octavians,  as 
they  were  denominated,  *^  thoght 
that  thair  was  na  securitie  in  thair 
standing,  unless  they  first  investit 
thaymeselfis  inuthermenisoffeces 
and  accordingly  they  began  their 
reforms  by  dividing  among  them- 
selves ^'  the  offices  of  the  crown,  to 
every  man  one  They  were  also 

suspected  of  favouring  the  nobles 
who  were  accused  of  Popery  ;  and 
in  consequence,  the  good  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  being  commoovit  in 
their  myndis  by  a  preacher  of  the 
town,*'  thought  themselves  bound  to 
purge  the  land  of  such  backsliders. 
"  Then,  without  more,  was  the  Blue 
Blankit  advanced but  after  much 
turmoil  and  confusion,  and  suspen- 
sion of  clergymen,  and  removal  of 
the  courts  of  law,  matters  were  arr 
ranged,  and  the  gude  town  found  it- 
self minus  80,000  merks  ft. 

The  only  other  event  of  import-- 
ance,  whicih  is  noticed  in  the  His*- 
torie,"  and  to  which  alone  our  limits 
will  now  permit  us  to  attend,  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gowi-ie 
Conspiracy,  The  "  Historic,"  Bal- 
four's Annals,  and  Birrel's  Diary, 
all  concur  in  representing  the  at- 
tempt of  Gowrie  and  his  brother  as 


*  Historie,  p.  SO*. 

t  Ibid,  p.  333. 

X  Ibid,  p.  350. 

§  Ibid,  p.  357. 

il  Ibid,  p.  3G5. 
**  MelviPs  Memoirs,  p.  382. 
tf  Balfour's  Annals,  Vol.  I.  p.  401. 
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treacherous  and  bloodie/'  and  in 
avowing  their  report  to  be  in  unison 
with  the  belief  of  the  people,  except 
the  ministers  of  Edinburgh.  VVe 
are  aware  that  the  authorities  we 
have  quoted  have  been  questioned  by 
writers  of  talent  and  research,  and 
that  it  is  now  a  fashionable  dogma  in 
Scottish  history  to  maintain  that  this 
conspiracy  was  altogether  a  coinage 
of  the  brain  of  James,  to  revenge 
himself  of  an  obnoxious  nobleman. 
But  after  perusing  the  argument  on 
both  sides,  we  confess  ourselves  in- 
clined to  believe,  that  though  Gowrie 
and  his  brother  did  not  meditate  the 
death  of  the  King,  they  certainly  did 
intend  to  keep  his  person  under  re- 
straint, until  they  had  accomplished 
some  measures  in  the  government 
favourable  to  themselves  and  their 
adherents.  If  the  invitation  to  Ruth- 
ven  had  been  given  with  the  sole 
view  of  amusing  the  King  by  chemi- 
cal experiments,  why  did  Gowrie's 
brother  attempt  to  confine  him,  and 
even  struggle  with  him  to  prevent 
his  escape?  The  heresy  of  the  five 
Edinburgh  clergymen  weighs  little 
with  us.  They  had  often  bearded 
James — they  were  frequently  thwart- 
ed and  deceived  by  him — and  there- 
fore owed  him  no  courtesy ;  but, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  they 
and  Gowrie  were  not  merely  of  one 
mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  men  and  measures  at  court,  but 
were  both  the  instruments  of  English 
policy  in  this  work.  Now,  in  the 
rude  times  of  which  we  write,  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  accomplishing 
such  a  change  ever  dreamt  of,  ex- 
cept by  getting  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  the  King.  But  while  our  be- 
lief is,  that  Gowrie  and  his  brother 
had  such  an  enterprise  in  view,  we 
are  equally  ready  to  avow,  that  we 
have  seen  no  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  determination  to  shed  blood,  or 
encounter  hostility,  rather  than  re- 
linquish their  object.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  that  their  utter  want 
of  preparation  for  hostile  measures 
proves  satisfactorily  that  they  con- 
templated a  peaceable  coercion  mere- 
ly. 

The  severe  legislative  enactments 
which  followed  the  Gowrie  conspira- 
cy,— the  opposition,  and  disbelief,  and 
consequent  suspension  of  various  cler- 
gy men, — and  the  trial  and  condemnJl- 


tion  of  several  persons  for  their  share 
in  the  deed,  occupied  a  great  portion 
of  James'  thoughts  for  many  months. 
But  they  did  not  exclude  the  supreme 
object  of  his  wishes — his  succession 
to  the  English  crown.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  in  constant  communi- 
cation w^ith  his  ambassadors  in  Eng- 
land during  the  three  years  which 
intervened  between  Gowrie*s  conspi- 
racy and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and 
directed  their  measures  with  a  de- 
gree of  skill  and  knowledge  of  life, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  previous  management 
in  Scottish  affairs.  He  tampered  with 
the  influential  men  of  all  parties  in 
Elizabeth's  court ;  and  at  last,  when 
the  demise  of  this  Princess  opened 
the  way  to  his  advancement,  he  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England  with 
the  good  wishes  of  all.  Our  "  His- 
toric" contains  very  meagre  notices  of 
the  affairs  of  the  next  fourteen  years, 
and  we  shall  not  trouble  our  readers 
with  any  account  of  them. 

After  the  ample  summary  of  the 
events  of  James*  reign  in  Scotland, 
which  we  have  laid  before  our  rea- 
ders, we  trust  they  will  be  able  to 
form  a  pretty  correct  estimate,  not 
only  of  the  character  of  James,  but 
also  of  the  characters  of  those  who 
successively  ruled  Scotland  from  his 
birth  to  his  departure  for  England. 
The  history  of  this  period  is,  in- 
deed, a  history  of  the  domination 
of  faction  ;  one  party  or  noble  fell 
but  to  give  way  to  another,  and, 
in  the  hands  of  all,  James  seems  to 
have  been  the  mere  puppet  of  royal- 
ty, in  whose  name  Faction  promul- 
gated her  own  decrees,  and  perpe- 
trated many  crimes. 

The  youth  of  James  gave  great 
promise  ;  his  manhood  disappointed 
the  most  moderate  expectations. 
While  he  was  very  young,  Buchanan 
made  him  an  excellent  scholar;,  and, 
in  other  matters,  he  displayed  a  ma- 
turity of  judgment  far  beyond  his 
years.  Before  he  was  eighteen,  he 
had  written  many  poetical  pieces, 
and  though  these,  of  course,  are* 
not  free  of  juvenile  conceits  and 
weaknesses,  we  may  safely  pronounce 
them,  on  the  whole,  equal  in  merit 
to  those  of  any  other  youthful  poet 
at  or  prior  to  the  times  of  James. 
In  1584,  while  only  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  published  Essayes  of  a  Preri'* 
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iise  in  the  Divine  Art  (if  Vocsic,  and 
ill  1.591,  his  l\)cticalt  Exercises, 
which  he  characterizes  as  the  work 
of  his  verie  young  and  tender 
years*."  His  other  compositions 
during  the  same  period  are  creditable 
to  his  talents  and  his  learning. 

As  a  man,  we  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  regard  James  in  a  con- 
temptible light.  He  seems  literally 
to  have  had  no  mind  of  his  own,  but 
to  have  resigned  himself  and  his  go- 
vernment to  one  favourite  after  ano- 
ther, with  as  much  facility  as  these 
minions  were  changed.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  family  of  Lennox,  no  per- 
son in  the  kingdom  seems  to  have 
acquired  his  steady  friendship.  We 
fear  he  was  incapable  of  permanent 
regard.  His  measures  displayed  the 
same  vacillating  mind.  What  was 
done  yesterday  was  often  undone 
to-day  ;  and  there  was  no  security 
that  another  change  would  not  take 
place  to-morrow.  He  was  vain  of 
his  dignity  and  of  literary  acquire- 
ments, and  had  very  high  notions  of 
the  rights  of  kings.  Constitutionally 
a  coward,  he  was — like  almost  all 
royal  cowards — a  tyrant.  He  was 
selfish  in  his  desires,  and,  if  we  ex- 
cept hunting,  even  in  his  amuse- 
ments. He  could  dissemble^  too, 
and  resort  to  mean  practices  to  ac- 
complish his  purposes.  In  short, 
James  was  a  Sovereign  at  once  weak 
and  ambitious,  unstable  and  tyran* 
nical ;  and  however  mediocre  his 
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poetry  may  be  deemed,  his  claims  ou 
our  regard  are  much  stronger  as  a 
poet  than  as  a  man  or  a  king. 

It  is  probable,  that  to  many  of 
our  readers  the  estimate  we  have 
formed  of  his  character  will  appear 
partial  and  unjust.  To  such  we 
have  little  to  say  in  justification 
of  ourselves.  We  have  enabled 
every  reader  to  judge  for  him- 
self ;  and  we  have  merely  exercised 
our  right  in  offering  an  opinion  on 
facts  patent  to  all.  These  facts  v/e 
have  detailed  at  as  great  length  as 
our  limits  would  permit,  and  for  the 
very  purpose  of  placing  data  for 
judgment  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  feel  an  interest  in  the  matter. 
They  have  been  gathered  exclusive- 
ly from,  contemporary  writers, — from 
men,  too,  who  seem  to  have  thought 
more  favourably  of  James  than  we 
do  :  they  are  therefore  free  from  any 
bias  which  might  have  been  com- 
municated by  a  perusal  of  the  narra- 
tives of  later  historians  only.  For 
ourselves  we  can  vouch,  that  we  be- 
gan and  completed  the  collection  and 
collation  in  the  most  impartial  spirit, 
and  so  far  from  consulting  modern 
writers,  we  have  never  even  tried  to 
recollect  what  opinions  they  had 
formed.  If,  therefore,  the  results 
we  have  drawn  are  either  partial  or 
unjust,  our  philosophy  is  at  fault, 
and  we  must  stand  convicted  of  de- 
ducing erroneous  conclusions  from 
the  premises  before  us  t." 
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*  Both  works  were  lately  reprinted  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mr  R.  P.  Gillie 
The  first  contains  several  sonnets,  which  were  well  worthy  of  being  rescued  from  o 
livion ;  and  we  embrace  this  opportunity  of  preserving  another,  which,  so  far  as  w 
know,  has  never  met  the  public  eye  as  a  production  of  James.  It  is  prefixed  to  Hu 
son's  translation  of  Du  Barta's  History  of  Judith,  published  in  1384.    Of  Du  Bar 
works  James  had  a  very  favourable  'opinion,  and  betwixt  the  two  authors  poet 
compliments  were  not  wanting,  as  well  as  other  marks  of  literary  friendship. 

Since  ye  immortall  sisters  nine  has  left 

All  other  countries  lying  farre  or  nere  : 

To  follow  him  who  from  them  all  you  reft, 

And  now  has  causde  your  residence  be  here  ; 

Who,  ihoughe  a  straungcr,  yet  he  loode  so  dere 

This  real  me  and  me,  so  as  he  spoilde  his  avvne, 

And  all  the  brookes,  and  banks,  and  fountains  clere 

That  be  therein  of  you,  as  he  hath  shavvne 

In  this  his  work  :  then  let  your  breath  be  blavvije 

In  recompence  of  this  his  willing  minde, 

On  me  ;  Xhat  sine  may  with  my  pen  be  draunc 

His  praise  :  for  though  himself  be  not  inclynde, 

Nor  preaseth  but  to  touch  the  lawrer  tre  : 

Yet  well  he  merits  crovvn*d  therewith  to  be. 
-|-  Before  dismissing  the     Historic,"  we  are  bound  to  tender  our  thanks 
learned  Vice-President  of  the  Bannatyne  Club,  for  the  editorial  care  he  has  be? 
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POOR   MAllY,   TH£  ma 

Mil  EDI  TOR, 

In  my  occasional  visits  to  some 
relations  living  in  a  sequestered 
strath  among  the  wilds  of  Caith- 
ness, the  person  who  attracted  most 
of  my  observation  was  a  lunatic, 
named  Mary  M^Intyre,  commonly 
distinguished  among  the  natives  by 
the  appellation  of  Poor  Mary,  the 
Maniac."  There  was  something  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  both  in  the  ap- 
pearance and  history  of  this  woman. 
In  her  youth  she  had  been  beautiful  ; 
and,  at  the  time  that  I  first  saw  her, 
her  countenance  might  still  be  con- 
sidered handsome.  Her  figure  was 
tall,  commanding,  and  very  w^ell 
formed ;  and  she  walked  with  the 
rapidity  and  elasticity  of  one  who 
was  accustomed  to  roam  incessantly 
among  rocks  and  mountains.  Even 
in  the  stormiest  weather  she  wore  no 
covering  on  her  head,  and  her  hair 
was  generally  suffered  to  fall  dishe- 
velled on  her  shoulders.  Her  dress 
consisted  of  the  coarse  cloth  com- 
monly worn  by  v/omen  of  the  lower 
ranks  in  that  part  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept on  one  particular  occasion,  when 
she  was  always  clothed  in  white. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  small 
farmer,  who  lived  on  the  sea- coast, 
and,  from  comparative  wealth,  had 
been  reduced  to  indigent  circumstan- 
ces. Her  affections  were  sought  and 
obtained  by  Tulloch  M'Leod,  a 
young  fisherman,  also  too  poor  to 
permit  him  to  marry.  But  their  mu- 
tual faith  was  plighted,  and  it  was 
understood  that,  when  fortune  smiled 
xnore  propitiously  upon  them,  they 
would  become  husband  and  wife. 

The  better  to  provide  the  means 
of  establishing  himself  in  some  calL 
ing,  by  which  he  might  be  able  to 
support  his  beloved  as  he  wished, 
Tulloch  hired  himself,  during  seve- 
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ral  voyages,  to  go  to  the  North  Seas 
in  a  whale-ship.  The  period  of  his 
absence  wgs  a  time  of  great  fear  and 
anxiety  to  Mary,  who,  as  the  season 
approached  when  her  lover  might 
be  expected  to  return,  daily  took  her 
station  on  a  rock  not  far  from  her 
father's  house,  from  which  she  could 
command  an  extensive  view  of  the 
sea  toward  the  North.  She  learned 
to  distinguish  the  vessel,  and,  when 
it  came  in  sight,  hurried  to  the  port 
to  welcome  Tulloch's  return. 

The  voyage,  the  watching,  and  the 
welcome,  had  been  repeated  for  five 
several  years,  and,  on  the  sixth, 
Mary  stationed  herself,  as  usual,  on 
the  rock.  She  had  soon  the  plea- 
sure of  descrying  the  wished-for  ves- 
sel, as  it  made  for  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land* The  morning  was  clear  and 
calm,  and  the  slow  progress  of  the 
ship  was  ill  suited  to  the  impatience 
of  the  lovers.  Both,  no  doubt, 
wished  for  a  brisker  gale  ;  and  the 
wish  was  gratified.  The  wind  began 
to  rise,  and  long  before  the  vessel 
could  reach  the  harbour,  and  while 
it  was  yet  within  sight  from  the  rock 
where  Mary  v;as  standing,  it  blew  a 
perfect  hurricane.  This  change  of 
weather  was  so  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed, that  the  mariners  had  not  time 
to  stand  out  to  sea,  and  the  vessel 
was  driven  on  the  rocky  shore,  and 
dashed  to  pieces.  Many  of  the  crew 
perished,  and  among  others  the  un- 
fortunate Tulloch. 

The  shock  at  seeing  her  lover 
snatched  from  her  by  a  horrible 
death  at  the  moment  when  she  ex- 
pected to  meet  him  after  a  long  and 
painful  absence,  was  too  powerful 
for  the  reason  of  Mary.  She  re- 
turned to  her  father's  house,  but  it 
was  only  to  remain  for  a  brief  space. 


on  the  volume.  We  would  also  embrace  the  opportunity  of  recommending  to  the 
attention  of  this  Club  the  field — the  fair  field  94  Scottish  history  and  poetry,  which  has 
hitherto  been  but  partially  cultivated,  though  rich  and  fertile  even  to  luxuriance. 
Leslie  remains  in  obscurity, — Pitscottie  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  costume  to  which 
I12  has  an  undoubted  claim, -^Baillie  was  little  better  than  mangled  by  Hume  and 
Robertson, — and  Sir  James  Melvil  merits  a  better  fate  than  he  has  hitherto  met  with. 
But  we  cannot  enumerate  in  a  Note  a  tithe  of  the  Scottish  historical  writers  who  de- 
mand the  attention  of  the  Club ;  and  who  ought,  with  all  speed,  to  take  their  places 
beside  the  IJistorie  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should,  for  we  must  not  hope  to 
rouse  a  proud  national  spirit  within  the  breasts  of  its  members,  if,  with  the  name, 
they  do  not  claim  the  feelings  of  their  illustrious  predecessor.  Our  poetry  will  not 
suffer  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Laing,  but  ho  is  most  unconscionably  lazy. 


Poor  Mary,  the  Maniac  (>f  CalUiness. 


ISO 


She  commenced  a  solitary  and  wan- 
dering life  *,  holding  no  communica- 
tion with  any  person,  except  when 
driven  by  hunger  or  cold.  When  her 
necessities  did  lead  her  to  enter  the 
abodes  of  men,  her  manners  were 
harmless  and  inoffensive,  and  her  con- 
versation, though  incoherent,  calm. 
If  Tulloch's  name  was  mentioned 
in  her  hearing,  she  used  to  weep, 
but  her  only  observation  was,  He 
sleeps — sleeps  on  the  cold,  hard  rock, 
in  the  salt,  salt  sea.''  In  her  lonely 
wanderings  among  the  hills,  she  of- 
ten appeared,  from  her  gestures,  to 
imagine  herself  talking  with  some 
person  from  above.  1  sometimes  en- 
deavoured to  approach  her  unper- 
ceived,  and  have  heard  her  call  upon 
her  lover  in  accents  of  the  tenderest 
affection.  But  the  moment  she  ob- 
served me,  she  v/as  silent. 

Regularly  as  the  season  returned, 
she  dressed  herself  in  a  white  gown, 
which  she  used  to  wear  while  watch- 
ing for  Tulloch,  as  a  signal,  and  an 
emblem  of  purity  and  constancy,  and 
go  to  the  rock  from  which  she  had 
seen  him  perish.  Sometimes  she  re- 
mained for  several  days ;  but  how 
she  was  employed  at  this,  or  at  any 
other  time,  no  person  endeavoured 
to  ascertain.  Her  grief  was  reckon- 
ed too  sacred  for  any  one  to  intrude 
upon  it.  Most  probably  she  was 
eiigaged  in  imaginary  converse  with 
her  lover,  and  in  pouring  forth  the 
sorrows  of  a  broken  heart ;  for  it 
was  observed,  that  when  she  left  the 
rock,  her  countenance  was  more 
serene  and  cheerful  than  before  she 
went  to  it. 

Circumstances  prevented  my  re- 
turn to  that  part  of  the  country  for 
several  years,  till  the  end  of  last 
autumn,  when  I  was  informed  that 
she  had  perished,  about  a  twelve- 
month before,  in  a  manner  not  less 
lamentable  than  her  life  had  been 
•  unfortunate.  High  winds  and  heavy 
rains  did  not  prevent  her  from  pay- 
ing her  periodical  visit  to  the  rock  : 
but  her  friends,  in  fears  for  her  safe- 
ty, were  induced  to  watch  her  more 
narrov/ly  than  they  had  hitherto 
done.  From  a  feeling  of  respect, 
they  approached  no  nearer  than  to 
keep  her  in  sight.  On  the  second 
day  of  her  sojourning,  they  were  led 


by  a  loud  scream  to  run  to  her  assist- 
ance. They  were  in  time  to  see  her 
go  through  the  attitudes  described 
in  the  last  stanza  of  the  following 
verses,  but  too  late  to  save  her.  She 
either  fell,  or  threw  herself  into  the 
sea,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the 
brink  of  the  precipice,  was  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  rock — a  breathless 
corpse. 

My  informant  was  Alister  Roy 
Cathanach,  an  old  man,  who  for 
many  years  has  subsisted  on  the 
bounty  of  the  neighbouring  families, 
and  is  the  only  representative  in  that 
district  of  the  ancient  bards.  The 
story  was  recited  in  verse,  and  after* 
wards  explained  in  prose.  The  old 
man  had  no  harp,  but  he  repeated  it 
in  a  low,  plaintive,  recitative  tone, 
which  was  extremely  affecting.  The 
three  following  stanzas,  being  the  two 
first  and  the  last  of  the  poem,  are  all 
I  can  recollect.  Even  in  the  original 
Gaelic  they  have  little  poetical  merit, 
and,  of  course,  must  appear  to  great- 
er disadvantage  in  a  translation  ; 
but  wben  taken  in  connection  witli 
the  story,  and  considered  as  one  of 
the  latest  specimens  of  genuine 
Highland  poetry,  they  appear  not  to 
be  altogether  without  interest. 

Poor  Mary  the  Maniac  stood  on  the  cliff 

That  hangs  o'er  the  dark  green  sea, 
Wildly  she  gaz'd  on  the  waters  deep, 

And  the  salt  tear  fiU'd  her  e'e. 
The  rain  it  fell,  and  the  wind  it  blew, 

And  the  sea  foam'd  angrily. 
But  Mary  heeded  neither  wind  nor  rain 

Nor  the  foam  of  the  raging  sea. 

Her  head  uncover'd,  her  dark  hair  fell 

In  straggling  tresses  behind, 
And  her  garment,  white  as  the  drifted 
snow, 

Floated  loosely  on  the  wind. 
The  storm  it  beat  on  her  bare  bosom, 

But  Mary  felt  it  not, 
That  fire  that  raged  her  heart  within 

Repeird  the  cold  from  without. 
«««««« 
She  clasp'd  her  hands  in  anguish  sad. 

And  she  heav'd  a  deep,  deep  sigh. 
And  she  utter'd  a  shriek,  long,  long,  and 
wild, 

And  more  shrill  than  the  sea-bird's  cry. 
Sh^  first  lookM  up  to  the  stormy  sky. 

Then  down  on  the  foaming  billow^ 
In  a  moment,  the  salt  sea  was  her  bed. 

And  the  cold  hard  rock  her  pillow,  D. 


*  She  sometimes  extended  her  peregrinations  to  the  Lowlands,  even  as  far  as 
DumfricS'Shirc,  and  was  known  there  by  the  name  of    Highland  Mary." 
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The  Royal  Academy  in  London 
was  established,  we  believe,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Since 
that  period,  much  has  been  done  in 
that  city  to  promote  the  development 
of  British  talent,  in  its  application  to 
the  Arts  of  Design.  Previously  to 
the  foundation  of  that  Institution, 
these  arts  in  this  country  were  greatly 
debased.  Gradually  they  have  been 
redeemed  from  their  degraded  state, 
chiefly  by  the  labours  of  eminent 
artists,  who  have  lately  appeared;  and 
now  the  productions  of  British  art — 
judging  by  the  great  and  varied  talent 
displayed  in  existing  specimens — pro- 
mise to  rival,  at  no  distant  period, 
the  choicest  monuments  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  Our  approach  to  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  art  which  these 
countries  attained,  must  be  viewed 
with  pleasure,  not  only  by  those  who 
cultivate  that  species  of  taste  which 
depends  on  sensibility  to  ideal  beauty, 
but  by  those  also  who  value  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  the  lasting  fame 
of  their  country.  The  productions  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  if  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted with  fidelity  to  Nature,  belong 
to  all  ages  and  nations ;  and  while 
the  cultivation  of  these  arts  exerts  a 
humanizing  contemporary  influence, 
masterpieces  of  genius  remain,  the 
most  enduring  memorials  of  national 
refinement.  As  deep  an  interest  has 
been  conferred  on  Athens  by  the 
works  of  her  sculptors  and  architects, 
as'by  the  victories  of  her  warriors,  or 
the  treasures  of  her  literature.  When 
Britain,  therefore,  already  distin- 
guished by  literature  and  science, 
directed  attention,  in  the  last  century, 
to  the  Arts  of  Design,  a  foundation 
was  laying  for  her  secure  and  exten- 
sive fame,  by  a  testimony  of  refine- 
ment, to  be  understood  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  mankind. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  im- 
provement which  has  taken  place  in 
those  arts  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  England.  In  London  has  centered 
a  spirit  for  promoting  them,  which 
has  not  spread  much  of  its  influence 
to  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  Until  a 
very  recent  period,  our  northern  as- 
])irants  to  celebrity  were  attracted 
from  home  to  the  British  metropolis, 
and,  to  a  great  degree,  this  is  still  the 


case.  There,  the  various  institutions 
for  the  advancement  of  art  present 
more  promising  means  for  the  culti- 
vation of  talent,  while  the  very  exis- 
tence of  these  institutions  argues  a 
wider  and  richer  field  for  professional 
exertion.  We  have  often  regretted 
that  an  academical  establishment, 
for  the  improvement  of  our  native 
artists,  should  not  have  been  formed 
in  Edinburgh.  On  the  numerous 
advantages  which  attend  such  insti- 
tutions it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell ; 
they  are  obvious,  and  universally  ac- 
knowledged. Not  the  least  of  those 
is  the  spirit  of  emulation,  which  is 
naturally  excited  by  the  competition 
of  the  students  ;  and  much  benefit 
results  from  an  examination  of  their 
several  works,  and  a  comparison  of 
their  relative  excellencies  and  de- 
fects. In  northern  countries,  in  par- 
ticular, the  value  of  such  establish- 
ments is  great.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  ascribe  to  soil  and  climate  such 
strong  moral  and  physical  effects  as 
are  contended  for  by  Montesquieu 
and  Winkelmann.  Yet  it  is  scarcely 
deniable,  that  certain  regions  of  the 
globe  are  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  devclopmept  of  physical  beauty. 
In  Greece,  for  example,  the  finest 
living  models  for  the  study  of  the 
artist  seem  always  to  abound ;  audit 
is  to  the  habitual  observation  of  these 
that  we  ought  chiefly  to  attribute  the 
great  eminence  of  the  ancient  Gre- 
cian sculptors.  Our  climate  is  not 
equally  generous  with  that  of  Greece 
in  the  production  of  beautiful  forms. 
To  supply  the  defect,  our  best  course 
is  to  turn  to  the  more  engaging 
remains  of  ancient  art,  whose  value 
the  admiration  of  many  ages  has 
fixed.  Casts  from  the  antique — 
and  few  students  can  command  them 
but  through  the  medium  of  a  pubhc 
institution — are  the  surest  nourishers 
of  taste,  and  the  best  guide  to  talent. 
They  seldom  fail  to  arouse  and  sti- 
mulate both,  if  their  germs  exist ; 
and,  happily,  taste  and  genius  belong 
to  no  particular  age  or  country  ;  they 
are  citizens  of  the  world — universal 
sojourners  ;  and  though  often  found 
slumbering  in  torpid  countries,  they 
arc  everywhere  ready  to  arise  and 
flourish  under  the  impulse  of  more 
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favourable  and  exalted  circum- 
stances. In  our  cold  latitudes,  casts 
would  appear  to  be  of  essential  im- 
portance to  the  advancement  of  art, 
and  they  cannot  easily  be  obtained 
without  institutions  for  their  collec- 
tion. The  beautiful  models  of  anti- 
quity, when  so  collected,  serve,  not 
only  to  direct  the  student,  but  to 
form  the  public  taste.  The  frequent 
sight  of  fine  statues  heightens  our 
sensibility  to  ideal  beauty :  this 
heightened  sensibility  is  followed  by 
correct  judgment  respecting  works 
of  art,  and  a  general  refinement  of 
taste ;  and  the  desire  of  gratifying 
taste,  again,  leads  to  patronage,  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Edinburgh   has   long  possessed 
many  boasted  advantages  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth  ;  but  hitherto  com- 
paratively little  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  any  of  the  Fine  Arts — to 
the  acquisition  of  those  useful  and 
elegant  accomplishments,  which  sup- 
ply a  never-failing  source  of  pure  and 
elegant  enjoyment.     So  far,  indeed, 
from  these  arts  having  been  an  ob- 
ject of  concern  with  us,  the  loftier 
departments  of  them  have  never  been 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  educa- 
tion, and  even  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  Drawing  have  been  hitherto 
comparatively  neglected.  The  grow- 
ing discernment  of  the  Scotch,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  now  directed  to 
these  branches  of  study,  and  to  the 
cultivation  and  encouragement  of  na- 
tive talent.  Academies  are  springing 
up  among  us,  and  a  purer  taste  is  fast 
supplanting  the  coarser  perception  of 
our  forefathers.     One  branch  of  art 
at  least — that  of  Drawing — will,  we 
trust,  now  make  progress  among  us : 
and,  by  refining  taste,  we  hope  it  may 
lead  to  others  of  a  more  exalted  and 
more  permanent  character.   The  ob- 
ject of  the     Edinburgh  Drawing 
Institution"  is,  not  only  to  instruct 
the  pupil  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  art,  and  to  accustom  him 
to  correct  manipulation,  but  also  to 
awaken  and  invigorate  his  taste,  and 
to  excite  his  enthusiasm  generally 
for  the  Arts  of  Design.    Without  a 
progressive  acquaintance  with  the 


principles  of  art,  and  moulding  our 
conception  and  execution  in  consist- 
ency with  these,  the  business  of  a 
drawing  class,  or  of  any  other  school 
of  art,  is  little  better  than  the  exhi- 
bition of  mere  manual  labour.  It  was 
the  knowledge  of  this  truth,  and  a 
conviction  that  in  the  private  draw- 
ing academies  of  this  city  little  more 
v^as  taught  than  mere  manipulation, 
that  led  to  the  new  Institution, 
which  has  furnished  the  subject  of 
these  remarks. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  to 
make  good  drawers,  the  most  effi- 
cient means  would  be  to  collect  an 
assemblage  of  casts  of  the  finest  old 
statues  ;  whereas  the  Directors  seem 
to  have  confined  the  models  for  the 
students  chiefly  to  drawings,  from 
which  they  are  to  copy.  This  is  to 
be  regretted,  as  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  casts,  compared  with  draw- 
ings, in  forming  correct  draughtsmen, 
is  known  to  all  who  are  in  the  leas-t 
degree  conversant  with  studies  of 
this  nature.  They  invariably  lead 
to  greater  jperfection  in  design  *. 
From  the  tenor  of  our  previous  re- 
marks, our  readers  will  perceive, 
that  we  regard  as  a  desideratum  the 
formation  of  an  Academy  for  the 
study  of  the  Fine  Arts  generally, 
on  a  much  more  comprehensive 
plan  than  the  one  recently  establish- 
ed here  as  the  Edinburgh  Draw- 
ing Institution.  Such  a  desidera- 
tum may  be  in  part  supplied  by 
the  establishment  now  opened  in  the 
Buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution 
on  the  Mound,  in  which,  we  believe, 
there  is  a  very  good  collection  of 
casts. 

The  Drawing  Institution,  though 
on  an  imperfect  scale  in  some  respects, 
is  calculated  to  gain  at  least  the  de- 
sirable end  of  improving  the  taste, 
and  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
students.  These  good  effects  are 
always  produced  in  large  public  se- 
minaries, where  emulation  exerts  a 
sensible  influence  on  the  energies  of 
youth.  In  commencing  the  instruc- 
tion which  this  Institution  and  the 
one  on  the  Mound  are  to  afford  to 
our  young  artists,  and,  in  so  doing, 
indirectly  forming  the  taste  of  the 


*  We  observe,  indeed,  from  the  statement  of  the  Directors,  that  a  set  of  busts  and 
casts  are  to  be  provided,  but  the  drawings  appear  to  be  regarded  as  their  principal 
models  for  in?;truction. 
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public  on  matters  of  art^  we  fervent- 
ly hope  that  the  studies  which  they 
produce  will  flow  into  proper  chan- 
nels— the  higher  departments  of  art. 
The  realization  of  this  hope,  how- 
ever, altogether  depends  on  early 
bias  in  the  scholar,  and  on  the  mode 
in  which  patronage  is  exerted.  If 
our  students  be  limited  in  their  stu- 
dies to  busts  and  landscapes,  we  can 
never  hope  to  produce  fine  poetical 
painters  ;  and  if  patronage  be  ex- 
tended to  them  in  these  inferior 
walks  only,  they  will  never  go  be- 
yond the  original  scope  of  their  pen- 
cil. Such  patronage,  in  fact,  is  no 
more  than  can  always  be  bestowed 
by  the  rude  and  uncultivated,  and  it 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  So  far 
from  conducing  to  the  perfection  of 
art,  it  tends  to  impede  its  progress, 
by  encouraging  the  student,  for  the 
sak€  of  gain,  to  confine  himself  to 
subjects,  seducing,  by  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  they  are  treat- 
ed, and  affording  little  scope  for  the 
lofty  conceptions  of  genius.  Ill- 
judged  patronage  of  this  kind  will, 
it  is  hoped,  be  avoided ;  though  we 
have  frequently  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark the  preference  given  to  the  in- 
ferior walks  of  art — landscapes,  and 
portraits,  and  still-life — even  by  per- 
sons whose  general  good  taste  would 
have  fixed  itself,  in  our  apprehension, 
on  the  more  noble  department  of 
historical  composition.  This  prefe- 
rence may  often  be  traced  to  early 
association,  derived  from  the  mode 
of  instruction  commonly  adopted  in 
schools.  But,  unquestionably,  no 
productions  of  art  excite  such  emo- 
tions as  works  of  excellence  in  the 
historical  and  poetical  style.  We 
may  applaud  an  artist  for  a  pleasing 
design,  even  in  still  life,  and  admire 
his  colours  on  a  brown  jug  or  an 
oyster  barrel.  But  how  much 
more  nobly  would  his  pencil  be 
employed  on  affecting  subjects ! 
There  is  a  beauty  which  .springs 
from  interest,  without  which  the 
finest  manipulated  sketches,  or  the 
richest  paintings,  are  insipid.  The 
Masters  of  the  Lombard  School,  for 
example,  are  admired  as  colourists  ; 
but  their  works  are  wanting  in  that 
kind  of  beauty,  and  hence  they 
charm  us  comparatively  little  ;  even 
those  of  Titian  would  have  claimed 
a  higher  value  had  he  diverted  his 


talents  from  the  studies  of  his  own 
school,  and  employed  them  on  the 
affecting  subjects  of  the  Roman.  Jt 
is  not  without  cause  that  we  feel 
anxiety  as  to  the  direction  of  public 
patronage  in  matters  of  art.  Expe« 
rience  sh^^s  that  it  is  apt  to  dege- 
jO^rate.  liven  the  British  Gallery, 
founded  professedly  for  encouraging 
the  noble  productions  of  art,  has 
become,  in  great  measure,  the  depo- 
sitory of  works  of  an  inferior  class. 

We  would  recommend  that  an  es* 
tablishment  for  Sculpture  should  be 
joined  to  the  Drawing  Institution 
now  formed.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  art  of  Sculpture  is  always  of  later 
growth,  and  requires  longer  time  to 
be  matured,  than  that  of  Painting, 
though,  apparently,  it  is  of  easier 
attainment.  The  simplicity  of  its 
execution,  the  mere  substantial  imi** 
tation  of  its  object,  would  seem  t& 
promise  earlier  proficiency  than  in 
the  sister  art,  the  great  end  of  which 
is  illusion.  But,  whatever  be  the 
cause,  Sculpture  proceeds  at  a  slower 
pace  than  Painting.  Hitherto,  sculp- 
tural talent  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  but  very  partially  deve- 
loped. But  we  venture  to  predict, 
that  on  its  once  obtaining  a  footing 
among  us,  it  will  obtain  the  pre-- 
eminence. We  remember  that,  hi 
the  Glasgov/  Exhibition,  established 
a  few  years  ago  by  Mr  Finlay,  the 
bas-reliefs  by  Henning  were  pecu* 
liarly  attractive,  and  withdrew,  in 
conjunction  with  some  busts,  the  at- 
tention from  the  pictures  of  the 
room.  Scotland,  however,  is  perhaps 
too  poor  sufficiently  to  reward  and 
encourage  eminent  painters  and 
sculptors,  by  purchasing  their  works 
at  adequate  prices.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  were  better  to  bring  up  skill- 
ful engravers,  that  such  works  of  art 
as  possess  real  value  may  be  multi- 
plied, and  bought  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost. 

With  regard  to  the  plan  of  the 
Edinburgh  Drawing  Institution,  it 
appears  to  be  judicious  enough.  Our 
limits  prevent  us  going  into  any  de- 
tail, nor,  indeed,  is  it  necessary  to 
do  so.  The  success  of  the  establish- 
ment must  mainly  depend  on  the 
skill  and  diligence  of  the  teachers 
who  are  appointed.  In  the  selection 
of  these,  the  Directors  will,  no  doubt, 
discharge  their  duty  faithfully^  espe.» 
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cially  in  that  of  the  First  Master,  on 
whose  talents  and  attainments  the 
character  of  the  Institution  v;ill 
very  materially  depend.  The  ge- 
neral system  so  successfully  pur- 
sued in  the  great  academies  on  the 
Continent  is  to  be  assumed  as 
the  model  of  the  Institution,  in  so 
far  as  their  disposition  and  arrange- 
ments can  with  propriety  be  adopted  ; 
and,  generally,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  course  of  instruction  pro- 
posed will  be  sufficiently  ample  to 
enable  the  students  to  direct  their 
acquirements  to  whatever  branch  of 
the  art  they  may  incline. 

We  close  this  brief  general 
glance  at  the  Edinburgh  Drawing 
Institution,  by  expressing  our  hope, 
that  it  may  succeed  according  to 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its 
public- spirited  Directors.  Of  its 
success,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt, 
if  continued  under  proper  manage- 
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ment.  It  were  easy  to  shew,  by  re- 
ference to  the  numerous  establish- 
ments of  this  kind  which  exist  on 
the  Continent,  the  great  effect  which 
they  have  of  communicating  an  impe- 
tus to  the  Fine  Arts,  and  in  strength- 
ening and  purifying  public  taste. 
To  call  forth  and  cherish  individual 
talent, — to  redeem  the  public  mind 
from  vulgarity  of  tone,  and  to  en- 
lighten it  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
works  of  genius,  to  a  sound  discri- 
mination of  their  excellencies  and 
defects,  are  the  happy  results  which 
may  be  confidently  expected  from 
the  Institution,  if  judiciously  direct- 
ed. We  trust  it  may  meet  with  that 
support  which  its  beneficial  charac- 
ter so  well  deserves,  and  that  it  may 
contribute  to  redeem  us  from  the 
imputation  of  a  corrupt  and  unset- 
tled taste  in  the  fascinating  walk  of 
the  Fine  Arts. 
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Sir, 


To  the  Editor'  of  the  Edinburg  h  Magazine, 


I  HAVE  lately  seen  short  remarks 
on  General  Stewart's  Sketches  of  the 
Highlanders,  in  the  form  of  a  Letter, 
but  without  a  signature,  dated  in 
August  1822,  and  printed  by  Bell 
and  Bradfute  in  1823,  which,  like 
the  work  to  which  it  relates,  em- 
braces various  topics,  though  very 
cursorily  in  general,  the  whole  being 
comprised  in  little  more  than  60 
octavo  pages.  It  controverts  some 
of  General  Stewart's  statements,  and 
refers  to  proofs,  which  appear  con- 
vincing on  some  points,  though,  on 
others,  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  ;  and 
these  last  I  will  endeavour  shortly 
to  point  out,  through  the  channel  of 
your  useful  Miscellany,  if  you  will 
permit  me,  in  the  hope  that  my  Let- 
ter may  fall  under  the  eye  of  the 
writer  of  these  remarks,  and  that  he 
will  furnish  the  information  wanted, 
both  to  gratify  a  countryman,  and 
to  support  the  assertions  which  he 
has  made. 

The  writer  I  allude  to  has  entered 
dispassionately  on  the  subject,  and 
80  will  I ;  but  before  noticing  the 
facts,  which  I  think  require  explana- 
tion, I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to  ask, 
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whether  he  has  ever  redeemed  the 
pledge  in  the  first  page  of  his  pamph* 
let,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
mised a  Letter  *^  On  the  management 
of  Highland  Estates,  and  the  effects 
which  the  change  introduced  in  many 
cases  of  late  years  has  produced,  and 
is  likely  hereafter  to  produce,  on  the 
general  character  of  the  lower  classes, 
as  well  as  on  the  permanent  conse- 
quence and  prosperity  of  the  higher?" 
If  he  has  written  this  second  Letter, 
I  have  not  seen  it.  Some  of  his  ob- 
servations seem  to  imply  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject;  and,  if  he 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  his  native  country,  his  remarks  on 
their  habits  and  progress  would  pro- 
bably be  of  more  general  utility 
than  the  best  descriptions  he  can 
give  us  of  the  raids  and  romances  of 
former  times. 

As  this  writer  has  given  us  no 
name,  I  hope  he  will  allow  me  to 
call  him  '^\micus,"  which  will  render 
my  Letter  more  short  and  distinct, 
from  the  frequent  allusions  to  him. 

1.  The  apprehensions  expressed 
by  Amicus  of  the  effects  of  Jacobit- 
Bb 
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ish  writings  on  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple (pages  3  and  4,)  are,  1  trust, 
without  foundation.  The  principles 
of  the  Revolution  are  well  under- 
stood, and  duly  appreciated  by  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
whose  sentiments  are  not  likely  to  be 
changed  by  the  preference  and  ap- 
plause which  some  modern  writers 
have  occasionally  bestowed  on  the 
adherents  of  the  Stuarts. 

2.  Nor  do  I  perceive  the  risks  he 
apprehends,  (pages  5  and  6,)  from 
the  total  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  time  being  now  long 
past  for  the  exercise  or  endurance  of 
the  severe  discipline  formerly  prac- 
tised by  the  professors  of  that  reli- 
gion. The  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  progress  of  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  over  the  nations  of 
the  world — at  least  of  Europe — af- 
ford now  the  best  possible  security 
against  the  revival  of  any  religious 
practices  or  discipline,  founded  on 
superstition  or  bigotry. 

3.  Having  heard  much  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  last  Rebellion,  I  do  think 
Amicus,  (in  pages  9  and  10,)  under- 
rates the  number  of  Highlanders 
engaged  in  it.  1  have  always  heard 
them  reckoned  at  about  eight,  in 
place  of  five  thousand ;  and  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  General  Stewart's 
description  of  the  general  feeling  of 
the  lower  orders,  in  favour  of  the 
Stuart  Princes,  is  correct. 

4.  The  massacre  at  Inveraray  by 
Stewart  of  Baleckan,  in  l(i85,  is  not 
to  be  defended  nor  justified,  any 
more  than  that  of  Glenco,  which 
took  place  a  few  years  afterwards  ; 
and  the  statement  of  Amicus,  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  Shire  of  Argyll 
at  that  period,  and  of  those  who  were 
in  use  to  direct  its  affairs,  is  no  doubt 
true ;  but  it  is  likely  that  Amicus 
goes  too  far,  when  he  talks  of  the 
total  improbability  of  the  whole 
power  of  Athol  being  able  to  accom- 
plish this  exploit,"  under  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  it  appears  from 
General  Stewart's  book,  that  the 
last  conflict  between  the  Argyll  and 
Athol  men,  near  Loch  Tay,  (which 
took  place  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  massacre  at  Inveraray,)  ended  in 
a  drawn  battle,— a  fact  which  Ami- 
cus did  not  deny. 

5.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the 
•Stuart  Princes,  in  their  different  en- 


terprises, had  some  followers  who 
were  actuated  by  a  desire  of  gain  ; 
but  Amicus  (in  pages  14  and  15) 
makes  this  charge  rather  too  general ; 
and  I  am  satisfied,   that   the  far 
greater  part  of  their  followers  were 
led  by  sincere  loyalty  and  attach- 
ment.   Au)icus  has  no  doubt  heard 
of  the  late  Pretender's  first  meeting 
with  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  how 
he  and  the  Stewarts  of  Appine  and 
others  were  induced  to  join  him,  and 
commence  that  unfortunate  enter- 
prise, against  the  conviction  of  their 
own  minds,  from  the  most  pure  feel- 
ings of  loyalty.    Some  of  the  men 
may  have  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice ;  but  1  believe  these  were  but  a 
few  ;  and  the  same  principles  which 
carried  so  many  of  all  classes  impe- 
tuously along  to  support  the  Stuart 
Princes  at  that  period,  claim  now 
for  their  descendants,  who  recognise 
and  inculcate  these  feelings,  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  confidence 
from  the  present  Royal  Family. 

6.  Amicus  says,  (in  page  7,)  that 
Dukes  John  and  Archibald  of  Argyll 
interceded  for  the  Highlanders,  who 
were  embarked  in  the  Rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
general  impression,  and  they  have 
been  often  charged  with  animosity 
and  harshness  towards  them. 

7.  In  pages  26,  27,  and  28,  Ami- 
cus shews  the  utter  impossibility  of 
Stewart  of  Appine  making  head 
against  Argyll  and  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell of  Glenorchy.  But  from  what 
documents  has  he  ascertained  that 
the  sisters  gifted  the  estate  of  Ap- 
pine to  their  natural  brother,  the 
first  Laird  of  Appine — that  John 
Macdougall,  Lord  of  Lorn,  mar- 
ried a  grand-daughter  of  Robert  de 
Bruce — and  that  Stewart  of  Inver- 
meath  sometime  afterwards  obtain- 
ed the  estate  and  title  of  Lorn,  by 
marrying  the  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  then  Lord  of  Lorn  ?  If  this 
last  statement  be  true,  and  also  that 
the  Earl  of  Argyll  and  others  ob- 
tained the  estate  fairly  afterwards, 
how  came  they  not  to  retain  it?  for 
Macdougall  of  Lorn  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  family  residence,  and 
a  considerable  estate  around  it.  And 
if  Sir  Neill  Campbell  of  Lochow's 
services  to  Robert  de  Bruce  were  of 
the  importance  insinuated  by  Ami- 
cus, why  was  he  not  recompensed. 
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like  others,  by  a  patent  of  nobility, 
at  that  period?  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Clan  Campbell  took  possession 
of  the  lands  which  belonged  to 
the  Macdonalds,  Macdougalls,  and 
others,  which  would  naturally  pro- 
duce General  Stewart's  impressions, 
of  their  not  being  over  scrupulous 
as  to  the  means  of  acquiring  landed 
property.  The  songs,  pamphlets, 
and  traditions,  which  relate  to  the 
transactions  of  the  years  1715  and 
1715,  give  some  support  to  these  im- 
pressions, and  to  the  belief,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  in  Scotland  at 
these  periods  were  disposed  entire- 
ly to  crush,  rather  then  to  protect 
or  to  save  those  who  had  embarked 
in  the  rebellions^ 

I  do  not  intend  to  justify  Mon- 
trose in  the  aid  and  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  the  Stuart  Kings 
in  their  endeavours  to  introduce 
-Popery  and  slavery  into  the  king- 
dom. He  was  not,  I  believe,  a  deep, 
calculating  politician,  who  everstopt 
to  enquire  what  restraints  on  the 
kingly  power  were  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  happiness  of  the  people,  or 
whether  there  was  a  risk  of  the  loss 
of  liberty  in  the  introduction  of  Po- 
pery.   He  appears  to  have  been  ar- 


dent, inconsiderate,  and  vindictive, 
and  better  suited  for  military  enter- 
prises than  for  negotiation  or  legisla- 
tion ;  and  considering  his  genius  for 
war,  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
great  allowances  must  be  made  for 
his  errors. 

8.  Argyll,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  learned  man,  and  a  consummate 
statesman,  steady  and  inflexible, 
during  his  whole  life,  in  the  pursuit 
of  objects  which  were  ultimately 
considered  most  laudable  ;  and  this 
has  given  him  now,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  persons,  a  great  advantage  over 
his  enemies.  The  letter  of  Amicus 
conveys  a  stronger  impression  of  his 
opposition  to  Cromwell  than  I  was 
formerly  led  to  entertain,  and.  I 
should  feel  gratified  by  further  proofs 
of  this,  as  tending  more  completely 
to  establish  the  entire  loyalty  of  his 
principles. 

Sensible  that  I  have  already  en- 
croached on  your  patience,  more,  pro- 
bably, than  you  may  consider  war- 
ranted by  the  interest  excited  by 
ray  subjects,  I  shall  conclude,  and, 
1  am. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
A  Celt. 


«ERJ10KS  BY  THE  REV.  UOBERT  GORl 
CHAPEL,  ST.  CUTHB 

The  admiration  of  popular  preach- 
ing was  never,  perhaps,  more  general 
than  at  the  present.  It  has  acquir- 
ed an  ascendancy  in  the  public  mind 
formerly  unknown,  seized  without 
distinction  almost  the  whole  mass 
of  the  Christian  community,  so  that 
little  else  is  now  heard  in  our  streets, 
in  reference  to  a  preacher,  but  one 
question,  Is  he  popular  ?  Should 
this  important  query  be  solved  in  the 
affirmative,  all  is  right,  and  the  fa- 
vourite orator  is  quite  sure  of  at 
least  an  individual  additional  to  his 
auditory  on  his  first  public  appear- 
ance. The  contagion  increases,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  a  very 
little  time  we  hear  of  nothing  but 
delighted  and  overwhelming  au- 
diences, and  of  the  utter  impossibi- 
lity of  procuring  admission  within 
the  threshold  of  the  church  where 
this  great  and  distinguished  charac- 
ter appears. 

It  has  been  long  our  own,  and,  we 


ON,  D.  D.  MINISTER  OF  HOrE-rARK 
:Rt's,  EDINBURGH. 

believe,  the  opinion  of  the  thoughtful 
in  every  age,  that  few,  comparative- 
ly, are  capable  of  estimating  aright 
the  claims  of  literary  merit ;  and 
however  much  we  respect  vulgar 
opinion  in  common  matters,  we 
should  wish  to  be  guided  by  our  own 
judgment  in  those  of  criticism  and 
taste. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  insi- 
nuating that  popularity  of  any  kind 
ought  to  be  held  in  derision.  When 
a  popular  character  appears,  whether 
in  the  Church,  the  Senate,  or  the 
field,  we  never  doubt  for  one  mo- 
ment of  his  being  possessed  of  some- 
thing extraordinary  ;  and,  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  we  have  uni- 
formly found  it  to  be  the  case.  When 
we  heard,  for  example,  of  Mr  Irving 
of  the  Caledonian  Chapel,  London, 
attracting,  by  his  unrivalled  elo- 
quence, all  ranks  to  listen  to  him, 
we  were  quite  sure  of  hia  possessing 
something  not  only  extraordiiwry. 
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but  wonderful,  in  manner  and  mat- 
ter too ;  on  hearing  him,  we  were 
partly  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  of 
our  anticipations  ;  but,  when  we  per- 
used his  muddy  orations,  we  could 
no  longer  resist  his  claim  to  popular 
acclamation.    The  rude  originality 
of  his  language,  the  absurd  novelty 
of  his  illustrations,  and  the  ridicu- 
lous construction  of  his  sentences, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  us, 
nor  did  we  at  all  marvel  why  he  had 
attained  the  summit  of  popularity. 
To  talk  of  the  winds  and  seas,  and 
attempt,  in  the  flight  of  imagination, 
to  overtop  the  clouds,  and  summon 
8un,  moon,  and  stars,  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  theological  subject,  may 
perhaps  be  well  enough,  provided 
they  be  managed  so  as  to  exhibit  it 
in  a  more  luminous,  impressive,  and 
convincing  view  to  the  mind  of  tlie 
hearer  ;  but  unless  they  are  produc- 
tive of  these  grand  effects,  populari- 
ty is,  in  our  opinion,  an  empty  name, 
— all  such  fancy  work  becomes  lifeless 
^nd  insipid, — it  disgusts  the  man  of 
taste,  and  leaves  the  admiring  vul- 
gar uninformed.  He  who  would  fur- 
nish either  his  hearers  or  the  public 
with  useful  sermons,  ought  to  have 
a  fixed  and  solemn  view  of  their 
great  end  and  object — to  make  man- 
kind better;  and  for  this  import- 
ant purpose,  his  great  study  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be,  to  exhibit  re- 
ligious truth  in   the  most  simple 
and  intelligible   manner  possible. 
We  have  always  considered  those 
Serrpons  the  best  which  are  the  most 
easily  understood,  and  which  pos- 
sessed the  indispensable  requisite  of 
unity,  bearing  throughout  all  their 
parts  op  the  same  grand  point,  ena- 
bling the  mind  at  once  to  perceive 
their  ipain  object,  and  thereby  feel 
their    accuniulated  weight.  But 
such  effects  can  never  be  produced, 
unless  an  attentive  regard  be  paid  to 
correct  arrangement  and  precision  of 
thought.    A  school-boy  may  dress 
VP  common  thoughts  with  great  or- 
nament, but  it  requires  a  man  of 
genius  and  varied  acquirements  to 
produce  vigorous,  correct,  and  useful 
sentiments.    The  grand  object  of 
the  preacher  is, — to  exhibit  to  his 
hearers  instruction  in  the  most  clear 
and  interesting  manner, — to  avoid  all 
abstruse  illustrations, — to  beware  of 
{Expressing  him $df  in  general  abstract 


propositions,  or  fatiguing  them  by 
tedious,  unnecessary,  and  desultory 
declamation.  In  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  we  are  presented  with  twen- 
ty-two Discourses.  The  author  has 
taken  his  subjects  principally  from 
the  Old  Testament,  and  seems  to 
have  bestowed  considerable  pains  in 
studying  their  historical  import  and 
bearing  ;  but  whatever  credit  may 
be  due  to  the  Doctor  for  his  histori- 
cal illustrations  of  the  subjects  he 
has  chosen  to  discuss,  w^e  cannot  for- 
bear expressing  it,  as  our  opinion, 
tliat  he  had  done  better  had  he  pub- 
lished a  separate  treatise,  directly 
bearing  an  Old  Testament  history. 
It  is  true,  that  the  discussion  of  bib- 
lical history  is  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Christian  Divine  ; 
but  we  «ire  not  so  assured  of  its  uti- 
lity from  the  pulpit  ;  every  thing 
from  that  quarter,  even  to  the  very 
form  of  expression,  ought  to  be 
avoided  which  may  have  the  slight- 
est tendency  to  darken  the  sense,  or 
prevent  the  hearer  from  perceiving 
the  right  scope  and  object  of  the  dis- 
course. And  how  is  this  possible:, 
whilst  his  attention  is  perpetually 
solicited  to  facts  and  circumstances, 
which  any  one  who  reads  his  Bible 
ought  to  know,  and  which  only  can 
be  acquired  by  studious  reading  and 
comparing  parallel  passages  of  Scrip- 
.  ture  ?  The  preacher  ought  always 
to  remember  the  interest  of  his 
hearer,  and  be  cautious  that  he  in- 
troduce nothing  into  his  Discourse 
that  does  not  directly  tend  to  his 
instruction.  We  are  quite  aware 
that  elaborate  historical  details  are 
highly  amusing  to  the  great  majori- 
ty of  hearers,  who  often  judge  of  the 
excellency  and  utility  of  a  Discourse 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  impression  made  upon  their 
minds  by  the  singularity  or  novelty 
of  the  illustration.  Were  one  to 
ask  any  of  such  their  opinion  of  a 
Discourse  of  the  above  description, 
they  would  at  once  tell  you,  that  it 
was  a  most  excellent  and  able  Dis- 
course ;  but  were  you  to  follow  up 
your  interrogations,  and  ask  where- 
in its  excellency  or  ability  particu- 
larly consisted,  it  is  more  than  con- 
jecture ihey  would  not  be  able  to 
render  a  reason  in  support  of  their 
judgment.    It  is  for  this  cause  we 
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deprecate  popular  declamation,  as  it 
is  productive  of  no  real  and  lasting 
benefit  to  the  hearer.  As  our  limits 
will  not  admit  of  our  noticing  every 
Sermon  in  the  volume  before  us,  we 
shall  only  glance  at  such  as  appear 
to  us  the  most  interesting. 

The  tv^o  Discourses  on  the  Effects 
of  Faith,  exemplified  in  the  History 
of  Gideon,  merit,  in  this  respect,  our 
first  attention. 

The  subject  is  taken  frora  the  Book 
of  Judges,  8th  chapter,  4th  verse. 

Faint,  yet  pursuing.'*  The  first 
idea  which  struck  us  on  their  peru- 
sal was,  that  both  sermons  were  faulty 
in  their  proportions.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  first  is  needlessly  protract- 
ed, occupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  Discourse,  filling  no  less  than  a 
dozen  or  thirteen  octavo  printed 
pages.  One  historical  event  crowds 
upon  another  so  rapidly,  that  we  ac- 
tually forget  we  are  reading  a  Ser- 
mon, and  are  apt  to  suppose  we  have 
before  us  a  regular  history  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  Such  Discourses 
from  the  pulpit  may  be  amusiog  to 
the  hearer,  but  really  we  question 
very  much  their  practical  utility. 
We  have  always  considered  a  short 
introduction  the  best,  and  we  be- 
lieve such  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  Ancients,  who  were  pretty  good 
judges  of  oratory  and  composition. 
The  Doctor,  however,  seems  to  judge 
otherwise,  not  only  in  the  instance 
alluded  to,  but  in  almost  every  one 
of  his  Discourses.  His  introductions 
themselves  would  have  formed  Ser- 
mons of  a  very  respectable  length, 
and  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  in  all 
due  deference  to  the  Doctor,  that 
our  patience  often  becomes  quite  ex- 
hausted ere  we  reach  their  conclu- 
sion. We  read  on,  and  wonder  when 
we  are  to  be  favoured  with  the  re- 
ward of  our  labour,  but  alas !  when 
we  have  finished,  we  are  still  in  the 
dark  in  reference  to  the  ideas  he  in- 
tends to  illustrate.  There  appears 
to  be,  in  general,  a  great  want  of  con- 
nection between  his  introductory  re- 
marks and  practical  deductions,  and 
it  often  requires  more  discernment 
than  we  can  really  muster  to  trace 
him  distinctly  throughout  his  long 
and  laborious  illustrations.  He  sel- 
dom, if  at  all,  favours  us  with  any 
distinct  method  of  the  subjects  he 
proposes  to  discuss^  or,  in  other  words, 


he  avoids  exhibiting  his  method  in 
separate  and  distinct  propositions. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  to 
the  contrary,  we  have  no  hesitation 
to  declare,  that  no  literary  excellency 
whatever  will  ever  atone  for  the  ne- 
glect, or  want  of  order,  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  popular  Discourse.  With- 
out it,  the  speaker  himself  becomes 
bewildered  amidst  his  own  long 
chance-work  sentences,  whilst  he  ne- 
cessarily defies  the  a;  prehension  of 
his  most  gifted  hearer.  We  cannot 
help  confessing,  to  speak  the  honest 
truth,  that  we  have  somehow  ac- 
quired such  a  love  of  order  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  subject-matter  of  a 
Discourse  intended  for  popular  in- 
struction, that  we  cannot  pronounce 
any  one  good  that  is  deficient  in  that 
important  respect.  A  continued  mass 
of  sentences,  however  flowing  and 
vigorous  in  themselves,  without  con- 
tinuity, does  not  satisfy  us  ;  and  our 
admiration  of  a  Sermon  is,  in  general^ 
I'roportioned,  not  to  the  temporary 
impression  which  the  hearer  of  it 
has. produced  upon  our  minds,  but 
to  the  facility  with  which  we  can 
afterwards  recal  it  substantialli/  to 
our  remembrance, — a  sure  and  infal- 
lible proof  of  the  clear  views  of  the 
speaker  or  writer. 

Now  the  great  fault  which  we  at- 
tach to  the  Sermon  before  us  is  the 
want  of  visible  arrangement.  We 
feel  at  a  great  loss  to  lay  hold  of  the 
Doctor's  sentiments,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  a  Dis- 
course as  a  whole.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  attempt  to  follow  him 
throughout  the  long  historical  ab- 
stract which  he  has  prefixed  to  the 
one  now  under  consideration,  "  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  practical  in- 
ferences which  the  text  seems  to  in- 
culcate,'* but  we  shall  simply  endea- 
vour to  state  them  to  the  reader ; 
and  that  we  may  not  misrepresent 
the  Doctor,  we  shall  exhibit  them  in 
his  own  language. — "  The  applica- 
tion (says  he)  consists  in  contem- 
plating the  expedition  on  which  Gi- 
deon was  sent  against  the  enemies  of 
his  country,  as  a  representation  of 
the  warfare  in  which  every  Christian 
is  enpjaged  ;  and  the  practical  lesson 
which  it  inculcates  is,  to  bear  iu 
mindj  that  the  active  and  vigorous 
perseverance  of  the  former  is  the 
only  attitude  which  it  is  either  safe 
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or  becoming  in  the  latter  to  main- 
tain." Now,  we  do  not  mean  to 
quarrel  with  the  sentiments  here 
stated,  as  they  appear  to  us  not  only 
textual,  but  flowing  from  the  histo- 
rical abstract  which  has  just  been 
submitted  ;  but  we  do  not  relish  ex- 
actly the  mode  of  their  enunciation, 
in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  us  to  be 
too  loose,  and  generally  expressed. 
After  the  long  and  laboured  histori- 
cal sketch  with  which  they  are  intro- 
duced, we  could  have  wished  the 
Doctor  had  stated  more  prominently, 
or  in  more  precise  terms,  in  the  ap- 
plication of  his  subject,  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  that  warfare  in  which 
every  Christian  is  engaged.  He 
tells  us  what  is  the  fact,  that  the 
Christian  life  is  a  warfare,  and  at 
every  step  beset  with  spiritual  ad- 
versaries ;  this  every  Christian  both 
believes  and  laments,  but  neverthe- 
less he  may  be  unable  to  survey  the 
field  of  battle,  or  to  enumerate  the 
varied  and  formidable  train  of  his 
spiritual  adversaries.  We  shall  here 
furnish  our  readers  with  a  quotation 
from  the  Doctor,  of  which  we  think 
well,  as  being  happily  introduced  in 
illustration  of  the  subject. 

That  the  Christian  life  is  indeed  a  v\^ar- 
fare  will  be  admitted  by  all  Avho  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  felt  by  every  one  who  has 
practically  learned  what  is  to  be  under- 
stood by  spiritual  adversaries  ;  nor  will 
any  one  dispute  the  reality  of  the  parallel 
that  may  be  drawn  between  the  conquest 
of  Canaan  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
believer.  As  the  former,  though  secured 
to  the  family  of  Abraham  by  a  promise 
which  could  neither  be  broken  nor  defeat- 
ed, was  nevertheless  the  fruit  of  many  a 
victory,  and  at  every  step  of  its  progress 
intimately  connected  with  the  exertions 
of  the  Israelites  themselves;  so  the  lat- 
ter, though  depending  on  the  faithfulness 
of  a  similar  promise,  necessarily  involves 
in  it  a  conflict,  from  which  the  believer 
can  neither  with  consistency  nor  safety 
for  one  moment  desist. 

But  while  all  this  will  be  acknowledg- 
ed as  true,  it  is  a  truth  which  we  fear  is 
often  but  very  indistinctly  conceived  of. 
To  some  the  expression  Christian  warfare 
may  convey  but  a  very  vague  and  indis- 
tinct conception  ;  the  language  may  be 
familiar  to  those  who  have  never  practi- 
cally felt  the  reality  of  the  thing  itself  ; 
and  many  may  be  ready,  on  hearing  that 
language,  to  congratulate  themselves  on 


their  triumphs,  though  they  have  neither 
encountered  the  enemies  that  yet  remain 
to  be  vanquished,  nor  even  assayed  the 
armour  by  which  the  victory  is  to  be  won. 
Measuring  their  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  human 
virtue,  and  estimating  their  character  by 
the  average  of  this  world's  morality,  they 
may  have  had  no  difficulty  in  laying  iheir 
desires  under  such  restraints,  and  mould- 
ing their  conduct  into  such  an  external 
form,  as  has  secured  for  them  a  compe- 
tent share  of  the  approbation  and  esteem 
of  their  fcl!ow-men  ;  with  this  they  may 
be  resting  satisfied,  without  once  suspect- 
ing that  any  thing  more  is  implied  in 
being   what   the    Apostle  denominates 
spiriiu  illy-minded  ;    and  their  ordinary 
])ractice  having  settled  down  into  habits 
of  sobriety,  decorum,  and  outward  re- 
spectability, it  may  require  but  little  ef- 
fort cn  their  part  to  retain  the  character 
which  they  have  acquired,  and  stand  at 
the  same  level  of  virtuous  attainment  to 
which  they  have  once  risen.    In  the  es-  , 
timation  of  such  persons,  therefore,  the  , 
Christian  warfare  becomes  a  very  short 
and  a  very  easy  conflict ;  and  though 
they  may  form  some  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  must  be  surmounted,  the  pas- 
sions that  must  be  subdued,  and  the  in- 
veterate habits  that  must  be  overcome, 
before  the  openly  profane  can  reach  the 
point  at  which  they  themselves  have  ar* 
rived ;  yet,  in  their  own  cat>e,  the  strug- 
gle may  have  been  neither  a  severe  nor  a ' 
long  protracted  one,  and  they  may  be  > 
flattering  themselves,  that  if  they  only  ' 
exercise  a  moderate  degree  of  vigilance 
and  circumspection,  not  to  lose  what  they 
have  already  gained,  the  field  is  won  and 
the  victory  secure.    But,  alas  !  with  such 
persons  the  conflict  is  yet  to  begin  ;  they 
have  never  once  surveyed  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, nor  seen  the  adversaries  that  are  ar» 
rayed  against  them ;    and  if  they  are 
wrapping  themselves  up  in  a  feeling  of 
security  and  peace,  it  is  not  because  they 
have  fought  and  conquered,  but  because 
they  have  never  come  in  sight  of  the 
enemy's  camp.    Did  they  but  know  the 
ground  which  they  occupy,  and  the  terms 
on  which  they  stand  with  relation  to  God 
— had  they  ever  made  one  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  depth  and  <ieceitfulness  of  their 
own  heart — could  they  but  measure  the 
distance  to  which  the  world  has  drawn 
them  away  from  a  state  of  conformity  to 
the  will  and  image  of  their  Maker — and 
had  they  ever  experienced  any  thing  of 
the  painful  struggle  that  must  be  gone 
through,  before  a  soul  whose  every  facul-{l 
ty  has  been  matured,  and  every  desired 
has  ii^athered  strength,  in  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  God,  can  be  turned  wholly  tOi 
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him  as  all  its  portion  and  its  exceeding 
great  reward  ;  instead  of  resting  satisfied 
with  an  easy  conquest  over  this  or  the 
other  propensity  of  their  nature,  they 
would  be  ready  to  regard  the  longest  life 
of  active  and  persevering  exertion  as  al- 
together inadequate  to  so  mighty  an 
achievement,  as  that  of  bringirjg  their 
estranged  and  stubborn  affections  into  an 
humble  and  holy  acquiescence  in  the  Di- 
vine will.  Yet  such  is  the  achievement 
which  every  Christian  must  contemplate; 
and  the  man  who  would  be  contented 
with  any  attainment  short  of  this,  must 
be  regarded  as  having  begun  to  build 
without  counting  the  cost — as  having 
rashly  proclaimed  war  without  inquiring 
whether  he  is  able,  with  ten  th{)usand,  to 
meet  him  that  cometh  against  him  with 
twenty  thousand. 

The  whole  of  this  is  clear  and 
forcible  writing,  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  make  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  bold  and  animated 
in  the  sentiments,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  they  betray  the  deep 
and  solemn  feeling  of  the  preacher 
in  behalf  of  the  spiritual  inter- 
ests of  his  hearers.  ilis  subse- 
quent remarks  on  this  part  of  the 
subject  are  excellent,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  highly  creditable,  both  to 
the  talents  and  evangelical  views  of 
the  Christian  orator.  We  cannot 
help  entering  eagerly  into  converse 
with  him,  and  are  delighted  to  be 
assured  from  his  own  lips,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  Sa- 
viour, suited  to  every  case,  and  to 
every  want  of  thj^,  perishing  sinner, 
as  the  Saviour  of  each,  not  in  their 
sins,  but  from  their  sins. 

On  th  e  means  of  our  reconciliation 
to  God,  and  of  our  recovery  out  of 
our  natural  state,  after  ably  shew- 
ing, that  to  effect  that  grand  and 
important  object,  our  repentance  and 
fulfilment  of  the  law  are  equally  and 
altogether  vain,  he  proceeds  with 
the  following  powerful  and  irresisti- 
ble appeal  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  some  amongst 
us  who  have  never  yet  fairly  met,  or  set 
about  solving  the  question,  whether  they 
have  been  reconciled  unto  God  ;  and  who 
cannot  be  made  to  see  that  such  a  solu- 
tion is  at  all  essential  to  their  persevering 
in  the  Christian  warfare,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  understand  that  expression. 
Satisfied  with  a  decent  profession,  and  an 


irreproachable  morality,  they  may  never 
have  felt  that  any  such  motive  or  en- 
couragement, as  we  have  now  been  con- 
sidering, is  at  all  required  to  excite  them 
to  the  practice  of  what  is  praiseworthy, 
as  far  as  they  either  desire  or  deem  ne- 
cessary. They  may  never,  in  fact,  have 
seen  that  the  point  of  their  acceptance 
with  God  is  the  most  momentous  of  all 
the  questions  that  can  occupy  them  ;  or, 
if  they  do  at  times  for  a  moment  enter- 
tain it,  they  may  regard  it  as  one  to  be 
hereafter  determined,  and  look  forward 
to  it  as  the  result  of  a  virtuous  life — as  a 
reward  to  which  they  can  have  no  claim 
or  pretension,  until  they  have  fulfilled 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  conditions  or> 
which  it  is  promised.  They  may  even 
suppose  that  they  are  thus  making  the 
hope  of  pardon  a  motive  to  obedience,  in 
the  only  conceivable  way  in  which  it  can 
prove  so ;  and  coiuenting  themselves 
with  such  a  measure  of  obedience  as  they 
find  it  convenient  to  yield,  or  conceive  it 
reasonable  to  be  expected,  they  may  put 
off  the  inquiry  into  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  to  God,  with  some  indefinite 
and  indistinct  purpose  of  taking  it  up  at 
some  future  period,  perhaps  at  the  very 
close  of  life,  when  they  shall  have  ac- 
cumulated so  many  righteousnesses  and 
virtuous  doings,  as  may  entitle  them  to 
look,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  for 
an  acquittal  at  the  judgment-seat  of  God. 
But  does  not  such  an  opinion  actually  re- 
move the  pardon  of  sin  from  the  righ- 
teousness of  Christ,  where  the  Scriptures 
have  placed  it,  to  the  merits  and  obe- 
dience of  the  sinner  himself  ?  Is  it  not 
virtually  to  declare,  that  they  are  expect- 
ing to  be  justified  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law  ?  And  does  not  the  very  motive 
which  they  allege  is  hereby  furnished 
them  to  the  practice  of  virtue  imply,  that 
in  their  obedience,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, there  is  still  enough  to  invest  them 
with  the  character  of  righteous  in  the 
sight  of  God  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  fatal  miscon- 
ception of  the  way  of  salvation  implied 
in  this  view  of  the  subject  that  1  would 
at  present  particularly  advert.  It  indi- 
cates something  wrong  in  the  state  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  understanding  ; 
and  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
an  unequivocal  symptom  of  unsubdued 
antipathy  to  spiritual  things.  The  sinner 
who  has  never  entered  seriously  on  tlw 
inquiry  how  matters  stand  between  God 
and  his  soul,  or  who  has  abandoned  the 
inquires  without  coming  to  any  thing 
like  a  satisfactory  decision,  virtually  de- 
clares that  he  is  unwilling  to  come  so 
closely  into  contact  with  the  Divine  cha- 
racter, as  such  an  inquiry  would  unavoid- 
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ably  bring  him  ;  and  whatever  subter- 
fuges he  may  have  recourse  to,  in  order 
to  justify  his  putting  off  the  question,  it 
is  still  but  the  contrivance  of  a  deceitful 
heart  to  place  God  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance— such  a  distance  as  may  not  power- 
fully awaken  his  aversion  to  holiness,  or 
excite  the  uneasiness  with  which  that 
aversion,  when  called  forth,  never  fails 
lo  be  accompanied.  And  what  kind  of 
resistance  to  sin  can  ever  be  expected 
from  one  in  such  a  condition  as  this  ? 
With  some  of  its  more  aggravated  forms 
he  may  maintain  a  feeble,  or  even,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  a  successful  warfare.  But  so 
long  as  his  heart  is  opposed  to  God,  it 
must  be  in  league  with  sin,  nor  will  he 
ever  know  what  it  is  to  resist  it,  till  his 
reconciliation  to  his  INIaker  becomes  a 
question  too  momentous  to  be  any  longer 
delayed,  till  he  is  brought  in  sober  se- 
riousness to  say,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?'*  and  until  he  discovers  with 
clearness  and  certainty  how  that  question 
is  to  be  determined. 

Such  preaching  may  be,  through 
their  own  voluntary  perverseness  of 
mind,  to  some  fooHshness,  to  others 
a  stumbling-block  ;  but  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  word  of  Go(l>  the 
word  of  Him  who  cannot  lie,  it  is 
the  only  preaching  that  can  ever 
save  a  soul. 

Our  remarks  upon  his  Second  Ser- 
mon on  the  same  subject  must  be 
limited. 

We  are  sorry  again  to  find  fault 
\vith  the  Doctor,  but  it  is  only  for 
the  want  of  method,  or,  to  be  ex- 
plicit, for  the  want  of  the  regular  and 
methodical  division  of  his  subject, 
that  we  complain.  We  are  at  no 
loss  to  follow  him,  but  we  should 
have  liked  his  Discourse  better  liad 
he  thrown  the  illustration  of  its  dif- 
ferent parts  under  separate  and  dis- 
tinct propositions,  thereby  giving  to 
the  whole  a  more  tangible  and  me- 
morable form.  Vie  speak  our  con- 
victions when  we  affirm,  that  no 
hearer,  whatever  be  his  acquire- 
ments, will  unravel,  comprehend,  or 
remember  a  popular  Discourse,  that 
is  not  proposed  to  him  in  separate 
and  distinct  propositions.  All  that 
may  be  said  may  be  good  and  unex- 
ceptionable in  itself;  and  the -de- 
lighted hearer  may  sit  in  enthusiasm, 
and  admire  the  astounding  eloquence 
of  the  speaker,  and  fancy  himself 
nvightily  instructed  at  the  conclusion 
of  I  very  sentence  that  dropi^  from  his 


favoured  lips  ;  but  we  question  very 
much  whether  he  would,  on  retir- 
ing, retrace  in  distinct  thought  what 
so  latt^ly  delighted  him,  or  retain  in 
his  memory  any  correct  ideas  of  what 
he  had  just  heard.  The  Discourse 
before  us,  however,  with  all  its 
blemislies,  possesses  many  redeeming 
qualities,  and  is  far  from  being  des- 
titute of  interest,  whether  we  con- 
sider it  in  an  intellectual  or  theolo- 
gical point  of  view.  It  abounds  in 
powerful  practical  appeals  to  the  con- 
science, and  is  highly  calculated  to 
rouse  the  carelcvss,  and  awaken  the 
self-righteous  moralist  from  their 
spiritual  slumber.  It  exhibits  the 
law  of  God  as  of  universal  and  un- 
alterable obligation,  and  here  the 
author  ably  and  unhesitatingly  afS- 
serts,  that  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
any  way  in  which  a  more  gross  or 
open  insult  can  be  offered  to  its 
purity  and  perfection, '  than  by  sup- 
posing that  this  obligation  can  in. any 
circumstance,  or  on  any  pretext,  bo 
dispensed  with.'*  We  cannot  re- 
frain favouring  our  readers  with  the 
following  admirable  illustration  of 
the  preceding  idea. 

When  we  endeavour  to  show,  ther?' 
A^re,  (says  he,)  that  a  cheerful  obedience 
to  this  iaxv,  and  a  growing  Conformity  to 
its  spirit,  can  result  onl}' from  faith,  in 
Christ,  v/e  refer,  not  to  what  the  sii)ner 
owes  in  the  way  of  submission  to  its  r(5- 
quirements,  but  to  what,  in  point  of  fact, 
is  found  to  be  the  source  in  whic^i  all 
cheerful  submission  originates  ;  and  we 
speak  the  language  both  of  Scripture  and 
of  experience  when  we  fay,  that  till  the 
spirit  of  bondage  has  -4:)een  succeeded  by 
the  spirit  of  adoption,  and  till  the  sinner 
fccU  that  he  has  been  brought  from  under 
the  condemning  sentence  of  the  Divine 
law,  that  law  will  be  felt  only  to  be  a 
hard  task-master,  whose  authority  may 
sometimes  constrain  its  subjects  into  an 
external  conformity,  but  will  never  call 
forth  the  willing  and  cheerful  homage  of 
the  heart.  But  though  it  be  felt  only  as 
a  task-master,  its  authority  is  not  on  that 
account  the  less  absolute,  nor  its  sane- 
tron^  the  less  sacred  ;  and  so  fdr  frorn  its 
being  any  excu?5e  to  the  impenitent  and 
unbelieving,  that  they  cannot  yield  a 
cheerftd  obedience  to  its  demands,"  be- 
cause it  is  the  law  of  a  being  whom  they 
dread  as  an  enemy,  it  is  just  their  main* 
taining  the  attitude  of  hostility  to  God, 
in  spite  of  his  readiness  to  be  reconciled, 
that  constitutes  the  strength   of  •  their 
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guilt,  and  will  prove  the  ground  of  their 
condemnation.  Nor  would  it  be  less  ir- 
rational than  it  is  innpious,  to  suppose, 
that  because  the  sinner  never  can  work 
out  a  righteousness  for  himself,  and 
never  will  attain  to  a  pernvanent  peace 
of  conscience  by  any  obedience  of  his 
pwn,  therefore  there  rests  upon  him  no 
obligation  to  forsake  sin,  till  the  moment 
that  he  has  secured  his  acceptance  with 
God.  To  avow  such  a  sentiment,  and 
to  act  on  such  a  principle,  is  deliberately 
to  declare  his  determination  of  never 
being  reconciled  to  his  Maker ;  for  it  is 
utterly  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  any  man  can  be  seriously  seeking  to 
be  brought  from  under  the  condemnation, 
which  the  violated  law  of  God  has  passed 
upon  him,  while  he  is  wilfully  putting 
forth  his  hand  to  the  commission  of  any 
known  sin,  or  habitually  living  in  the  ne- 
glect of  any  known  duty. 

We  recommend  both  sermons  to 
the  perusal  of  all  classes.  They 
are  calculated  to  alarm  the  pro- 
fligate, and  to  rouse  the  careless, 
—to  confirm  the  wavering,  and  recal 
the  backslider, — to  humble  the  self- 
righteous,  and  exalt  the  joys  of  the 
established  believer. 

We  are  obliged  to  overlook  much 
in  the  volume,  and  regret  we  cannot 
notice  any  more  of  its  contents  but 
in  a  passing  way. 

W e  must  be  allowed,  however,  to 
refer  our  readers  to  the  attentive 
perusal  of  the  two  Discourses  on 
Daniel's  prayer,  and  the  answer  to 
it,  as  being  not  only  interesting,  but 
highly  instructive.  The  Author  dis- 
plays in  both  an  extensive  and  mi- 
nute knowledge  of  Old  Testament 
history,  which  he  has  skilfully  ap- 
plied to  the  practical  illustration  of 
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his  subject.  Though  we  do  not  al- 
together admire  historical  narratives 
from  tbe  pulpit,  yet  we  cannot  re- 
fuse our  admiration  of  those  before 
us,  as  peculiarly  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
improvement  of  the  reader.  They 
shew,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  Au- 
thor's intimate  knowledge  of  Jewish 
history,  and  exhibit  to  the  serious 
reader  the  strongest  possible  encou- 
ragements to  the  solemn  practice  of 
that  important  duty  which  so  con- 
spicuously adorned  the  character  of 
Daniel.  The  two  last  in  the  volume 
are  also  characterized  throughout  for 
able  writing  and  sound  theological 
discussion.  The  views  they  contain 
of  the  method  of  salvation  are  ad- 
mirable, and  merit  well  the  consider- 
ation of  all,  especially  of  such  as 
would  preach  that  doctrine  profita- 
bly to  others. 

We  do  not,  in  taking  leave  of  our 
author,  recommend  his  volume  for  its 
subtile  and  brilliant  thoughts,  nor 
for  a  style  either  elegant,  or  entirely 
correct.  The  style  is  often  nervous, 
though  somewhat  prolix,  and  we 
certainly  do  think  he  would  improve 
it  greatly  were  he  to  study  a  little 
more  brevity  in  the  construction  of 
his  periods.  But  what  we  would 
recommend  the  volume  for,  is  the 
solidity  of  the  reflections,  the  natural 
manner  in  which  they  are  often  in- 
troduced, and  the  plenitude  of  iinc* 
Hon  with  which  the  subjects  are  ge- 
nerally treated.  These  we  conceive 
to  be  its  principal  attributes,  possess- 
ing which,  it  requires  no  recommen- 
dation of  ours. 


THE  DREAM 

Not  very  long  ago,  one  William 
Laidiaw,  a  sturdy  Borderer,  w^ent  on 
an  excursion  to  a  remote  district  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  was 
a  tall  and  very  athletic  man,  remark- 
ably active,  and  matchless  at  cudgel- 
playing,  running,  wrestling,  and 
other  exercises,  for  which  the  Bor- 
derers have  been  noted  from  time 
immemorial.  To  his  other  accom- 
plishments, he  added  an  excellent 
temper,  was  full  of  good-humour, 
and  a  most  capital  bottle- companion. 
Most  of  our  modern  travellers  would 
have  performed  the  greater  part  of 
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the  journey  he  undertook  in  a  steam- 
boat, a  stage-coach,  or  some  such 
convenience  ;  but  he  preferred  going 
on  foot,  without  any  companion  ex- 
cepting an  old  oaken  cudgel,  which 
had  been  handed  down  to  him  from 
several  generations,  and  which,  by 
way  of  fancy,  had  been  christened 
Knock-him-down."  With  this 
trusty  friend  in  his  hand,  and  fifty 
pounds  Sterling  in  his  pocket,  he 
found  himself,  by  the  fourth  day,  in 
one  of  the  most  dismal  glens  of  the 
Highlands.  It  was  by  this  time 
night- fall,  and  both  William's  appe-« 
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tite  and  limbs  toltl  him  it  was  high 
time  to  look  about  for  a  place  of  re- 
pose, having  since  six  in  the  morn- 
ing walked  nearly  fifty  English 
miles. 

The  question  now  was,  where 
could  shelter  be  found  ?  nor  was  it 
till  his  appetite  became  rather  annoy- 
ing, and  the  clouds  rolled  thickly 
over  his  head,  that  our  traveller  put 
this  interrogation  to  himself.  The 
question,  however,  was  more  easily 
jmt  than  answered,  for,  on  looking 
around  all  the  extent  of  the  glen,  no 
trace  of  human  habitation  was  visi- 
ble ;  a  silence,  deep  as  the  grave, 
reigned  on  every  side,  and  the  broad 
disk  of  the  sun  was  slowly  sinking 
down  beneath  the  rim  of  the  horizon. 
Themountains,  likewise,which  skirt- 
ed the  valley,  hid  their  summits  in 
darkness.  There  was  no  wind,  no 
noise  of  any  kind,  not  the  slightest 
«tir  among  the  elements,  but  a  sad 
and  sublime  silence,  more  appalling 
to  the  mind  than  even  the  roughest 
scenes  of  nature.  William  Laidlaw 
was  not  constitutionally  very  poetical^ 
or  he  might  have  relished  this  state 
of  repose.  On  the  contrary,  he 
looked  upon  the  whole  with  some- 
thing worse  than  indiiFerence^  and 
more  than  once  muttered  to  himself, 
in  his  broad  Border  dialect,  *^  What 
the  deevil  brocht  me  by  the  glen,  in- 
stead of  keeping  the  regular  road  ? 
A  plague  on  a.'  short  cuts  in  future.'' 
However,  as  such  reflections  would 
not  mend  the  matter,  he  soon  ceased 
from  making  them,  and  grasping 
"  Knock-him-dov/n"  more  firmly 
than  before  in  his  nervous  hand,  he 
proceeded  onward  with  renewed  vi- 
gour in  the  direction  which  he  con- 
ceived led  to  the  Clachan  of  Balla- 
cher.  But  all  would  not  do.  Two 
long  hours  had  he  toiled  through  the 
glen ;  it  seemed  interminable,  and 
appeared  to  stretch  itself  in  exact 
proportion  as  he  strove  to  get  out  of 
it. 

By  this  time  every  thing  was  in- 
volved in  total  darkness.  The  out- 
line of  the  mountains  was  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  pitchy  sky 
behind  them ;  no  moon  or  star  di* 
versified,  or  gave  relief  to  the  uniform 
gloom  of  the  firmament.  If  there 
Lad  been  any  thing  like  bustle,  the 
traveller  would  have  been  somewhat 
reconciled  to  his  situation ;  but  there 


was  not  even  the  miserable  comfort 
of  a  gust  of  wind,  or  flash  of  light- 
ning, to  employ  the  mind  upon ; 
nothing  but  the  same  dull  unbro- 
ken silence,  and  the  same  monoto- 
nous gloom,  hung  over  nature.  He 
whistled  long  and  loud  ;  but  this 
would  not  do — not  even  an  echo  an- 
swered him.  He  then  broke  into  a 
merry  song,  with  no  better  success. 
The  sound  of  his  own  feet  creaking 
upon  the  elastic  heath,  which  bent 
under  him  at  every  step,  was  the 
only  thing  bespeaking  animation. 
All  these  circumstances  contributed 
to  bring  him  to  a  regular  ^*  pull  up.'* 
Now,  the  question  which  employed 
his  cogitations  at  this  moment  was, 
whether  he  should  proceed,  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  way  among  the 
bogs  and  morasses,  for  which  this 
district  is  famed,  or  remain  till  day- 
break where  he  was  ?  Both  expe-^ 
dients  were  unpleasant,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  he  would  have 
adopted,  when,  about  a  mile  to  the 
left,  a  glimmering  among  the  dark- 
ness attracted  his  notice.  It  might 
have  been  a  VV^ill-o*-wisp,"  or  the 
light  of  some  evil  spirit  at  its  mid- 
night orgies ;  but  whatever  the 
cause  might  be,  it  decided  Mr  Laid-* 
law  as  to  his  further  operations. 
He  did  not  reflect  a  moment  upon 
the  matter,  but  exercising  Knock* 
him-down*'  in  its  usual  capacity  of 
walking  assistant,  he  found  himself 
in  a  few  minutes  alongside  the  spot 
from  which  the  light  proceeded.  It 
was  a  Highland  cottage,  built  after 
the  usual  fashion,  partly  of  stone^ 
and  partly  of  turf ;  but  without  ex- 
amining too  minutely  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  he  applied  his  stick  to 
the  door  with  such  a  degree  of  force 
as  he  conceived  necessary  to  arouse 
the  inmates. 

*•  Wha's  there  cried  a  shrill 
voice,  !ike  that  of  an  old  v/oman  ; 

what  want  ye  at  this  hour  of  the 
night?'' 

"  1  want  lodging,  honest  w^oman, 
if  such  a  thing  is  to  be  got." 

Na,  na,"  replied  the  inmate, 
"  you  can  get  nae  lodging  liere. 
Neither  gentle  nor  simple  shall  enter 
my  house  this  night.  Gang  on  your 
ways,  you're  no  aboon  five  miles  frae 
the  Clachan  of  Ballacher." 

Five  deevils !"  exclaimed  the 
Borderer     I  tell  you  I  have  walked 
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fifty  miles  already,  and  could  as 
soon  find  out  Johnny  Groat's  as  thq 
Claclian/' 

Walk  fifty  more,  then,"  cried 
the  obstinate  portress  ;  "  but  here 
you  downa  enter,  while  I  can  keep 
you  out." 

If  you  come  to  that,  my  woinan,'' 
said  William,  we  shall  soon  settle 
the  point.  In  plain  language,  if  you 
do  not  let  me  in  wi'  your  gude  will, 
I  shall  enter  without  it,"  and  with 
that  he  laid  his  shoulder  to  the  door, 
with  the  full  intention  of  storming 
the  fortress.  A  whispering  within 
made  him  pause  a  moment. 

And  must  I  let  him  in  ?"  mur- 
mured the  old  woman  to  some  one 
who  seemed  in  the  interior. 

Yes,"  answered  a  half- suppress- 
ed voice  ;  he  may  enter — he  is  but 
one,  and  we  are  three — a  lowland 
tup,  I  suppose." 

The  door  was  then  slowly  opened. 
The  person  who  performed  this  un- 
willing act  was  a  woman  apparently 
above  seventy,  haggard,  and  bent  by 
an  accumulation  of  infirmity  and 
years.  Her  face  was  pale,  malignant, 
and  wrinkled,  and  her  little  sharp 
peering  eyes  seemed  like  those  of 
the  adder,  to  shoot  forth  evil  upon 
whomsoever  she  gazed.  As  William 
entered,  he  encountered  this  aged 
sybil,  her  natural  hideousness  ex- 
po>sed  full  to  his  gaze  by  the  little 
rush-light  .she  held  up  [above  her 
head,  the  better  to  view  the  tall  Bor- 
derer. 

You  want  a  night's  lodgings, 
say  you  ?  aye,  nae  doubt,  like  many 
others  frae  the  south,  eorne  to  trou- 
ble honest  folks." 

Ther,(?'s  nae  need  tp  talk  aboui 
troubling,"  sjiid  t<aid)aw.  If  you 
have  trouble,  you  shall  be  paid  for 
it;  and  since  you  are  pleased,  my 
lauld  lady,  to  talk  about  the  s^outh, 
let  say  a  word  of  the  iiorth.  I 
have  got  money  ii>  my  pauch  t;^>  pay 
my  way  wherever  I  go,  and  this  is 
mair  than  some  of  your  bonnie 
Highland  lairds  can  say.  it 
lies,  my  lady,"  and  he  struck,  with 
the  pahn  of  his  hand  the  large  and 
veil  replenished  bocket-book,  which 
bulged  out  from  his  side, 

I  want  nane  of  your  money/' 
said  the  old  crone,  her  eyes  never-? 
theless  sparkling  with  a  maliciousi 


joy ;  walk  in ;  you  will  have  the 
company  of  strangers  for  the  night." 

fie  followed  her  advice,  and  went 
to  the  end  of  the  cottage,  near  which, 
upon  the  floor,  blazed  a  large  fire  of 
peat.  There  v/as  no  grate,  and  for 
chimney,  a  hole  in  the  roof  sufficed, 
through  which  the  smoke  ascended 
in  large  volumes.  Here  he  saw  the 
company  mentioned  by  the  sybil. 
It  consisted  of  three  men,  of  the 
most  fierce  and  savage  aspect.  Two 
of  them  were  dressed  as  sailors,  thc; 
third  in  a  sort  of  Highland  garb. 
He  had  never  seen  any  persons  who 
had  so  completely  the  air  of  despera* 
does.  The  two  first  were  dark  in 
their  complexions,  their  black  bushy 
beards  apparently  unshorn  for  many, 
weeks.  Their  expressions  were  dark 
and  onoinous,  and  bespoke  spirits: 
within  which  had  been  trained  .  up 
in  crinie.  Nor  were  the  red  loek$  pf 
the  third,  and  his  fiery  countenance, 
and  sharp,  cruel  eyes,  less  appalling, 
and  less  indicative  of  evil. 

Sp  near  an  intercourse  with  such 
people,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances, would  have  thrown  a  chill 
over  most  hearts ;  but  William 
Laidlaw  was  naturally  a  stranger  to 
fear,  and,  at  any  rate,  his  great 
strength  gave  him  a  confidence  which 
it  was  very  difficult  to  shake ;  he 
had,  besides,  a  most  unbounded  con-? 
fidence  in  scientific  cudgel-playing, 
and  in  the  virtues  of  "  Knook-him? 
down."  ., 

These  three  men  were  seated 
around  the  fire  ;  and  when  our  tra- 
veller came  alongside  of  them,  and 
saluted  then),  not  one  returneil  his 
salutation.  Eaph  sat;  in  dogged  sin 
lence.  If  they  deigned  tQ  recognise 
hini,  it  was  by  looks  of  ferocious  stern- 
ness, and  these  looks  were  momeq-! 
tary,  for  they  instantly  relapsed  inta 
their  former  state  of  sullen  apathy. 

William  was  at  this  time  beset  by 
two  most  unfortunate  inclinationi. 
He  had  an  incorrigible  desire,  first* 
to  speak,  and,  secondly,  to  eat ;  and 
never  had  any  propensities,  conj^ 
upon  a  man  so  mul- apropos.  safe 
for  a  few  minutes  absolutely  nonn 
pjussed  about  the  rnethod  of  gratis* 
fying  them.  At  length,  after  rer?- 
volving  the  matter  deeply  in  hia 
wind,  he  contrived  to  get  out  with 
the  following  v;ords  : — 
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I  have  been  thinkin*^,  gudevvife, 
that  something  to  eat  is  very  agree- 
able when  a  body  is  hungry."  No 
answer. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking,  mistress, 
that  when  a  man  is  hungry  he  is 
the  better  of  something  to  eat." 
No  answer. 

Did  you  hear  what  I  was  say- 
ing, mistress  ?" 

"  Perfectly  weel." 

**  And  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
matter  ?" 

"  My  opinion  is,  that  a  hungry 
man  is  the  better  of  being  fed."  Such 
was  the  old  dame's  reply;  and  he 
thought  he  could  perceive  a  smile  of 
bitter  ridicule  curl  up  the  savage 
lips  of  his  three  neighbours. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  auld 
hag,"  thought  the  yeoman  to  him- 
self. "  There  she  sits  at  her  wheel, 
and  cares  nae  mair  for  a  fellow- 
creature  than  1  would  for  a  dead 
sheep." 

"  Mistress/'  continued  he,  *'  I  see 
you  will  not  tak*  hints.  1  maun  then 
tell  you  plainly,  that  I  am  the  next 
door  to  starvation,  and  that  I  will 
thank  you  for  something  to  eat." 

This  produced  the  desired  effect, 
for  she  instantly  got  up  from  her 
wheel,  went  to  a  cupboard,  and  pro- 
duced a  plentiful  supply  of  cold 
venison,  bread  and  cheese,  together 
with  a  large  bottle  full  of  the  finest 
whisky. 

William  now  felt  quite  at  his  ease. 
Putting  "  Knock-him-down"  be- 
side him,  and  planting  himself  at 
the  table,  he  commenced  operations 
in  a  style  that  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  Friar  Tuck  himself.  Veni- 
son, bread  and  cheese,  disappeared 
like  magic.  So  intently  did  he  keep 
to  his  occupation,  that  he  neither 
thought  nor  cared  about  any  other 
object  The  dark  and  strange  cha- 
racters around  him  were  even  forgot- 
ten. From  his  grandfather  he  had 
received  it  as  a  maxim,  that  speak- 
ing during  the  time  of  repast  was  a 
very  un- Solomonlike  thing,  and 
never  on  any  time  did  the  truth  of 
this  observation  so  forcibly  strike  the 
worthy  yeoman  as  at  present.  It 
might  perhaps  have  been  as  well  if 
he  had  occasionally  looked  around 
while  he  was  carrying  this  maxim 
into  practice,  for  between  the  four 
persons  who  sat  by  him,  some  very 


significant  glances  ensued,  which 
might  have  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
even  duller  heads  than  that  of  Mr 
William  Laidlaw. 

Every  thing  which  came  under 
the  denomination  of  eatable  having 
disappeared  from  the  table,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  discuss  the  contents  of  the 
black  bottle  which  stood  by.  He 
probably  indulged  rather  freely  in 
this  respect,  for  shortly  after  com- 
mencing, he  became  very  talkative, 
and  seemed  resolved,  at  all  risks,  to 
extract  conversation  from  his  mute 
companions.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
mark, that  he  did  not  now  consider 
the  use  of  speech  any  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  maxim  ;  for  this  extended 
only  to  eating,  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  faculty  or 
amusement  of  drinking ;  that,  in 
his  opinion,  was  the  very  time  when 
a  man's  tongue  might  be  reasonably 
indulged  in  a  little  exercise. 

"  You  will  be  in  the  smuggling 
trade,  frien'  ?"  said  he,  slapping  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  his  dark-com- 
plexioned neighbours.  The  fellow 
started  from  his  seat,  and  looked 
upon  the  Borderer  with  an  expres- 
sion of  anger  and  menace,  but  he  was 
suddenly  quieted  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions, who  whispered  into  his 
ear,  Hush,  Roderick  ;  never  mind 
him  ;  the  time  is  not  yet  come." 

I  was  saying,  frien',"  reiterated 
Laidlaw,  without  perceiving  this  in- 
terruption, "  that  you  will  be  in  the 
smuggling  trade?" 

"  May  be  1  am,"  was  the  fellow's 
answer. 

"  And  you  are  a  fish  of  the  same 
water?"  continued  William  to  the 
second,  who  nodded  assent. 

"  And  you  frien',  wi'  the  red  hair, 
what  are  ye  ?" 
Humph." 

"  Humph,"  cried  the  Borderer ; 

that  is  one  way  of  answering 
questions — humph,  aye  humph,  very 
good :  ha,  ha !  your  health,  Mr 
Humph,"  and  he  straightway  swal- 
lowed another  glass  of  the  potent 
spirit. 

These  three  personages,  during  the 
whole  of  his  various  harangues,  pre*» 
served  the  same  unchanged  silence, 
replying  to  his  broken  and  uncon- 
nected questions  by  nods  and  mono- 
syllables. They  even  held  bo  verbal 
communication  with  one  another. 
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but  each  continued  apparently  with- 
in himself  the  thread  of  his  own 
gloomy  meditations.  The  nip;ht  by 
this  time  waxed  late  ;  the  spirit  be- 
gan to  riot  a  little  in  the  Borderer's 
head  ;  and  concluding  that  there  was 
no  sociality  among  persons  who  would 
neither  drink  nor  speak,  he  quaffed 
off  a  final  glass,  and  dropped  back 
upon  his  chair. 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  Wil- 
liam  was  reduced  by  the  united 
powers  of  hard  walking  and  good 
whisky.    He  could  neither  be  called 
drunk  nor  sober,  but  in  that  happy 
state  in  which  imagination,  becom- 
ing a  little  wanton,  luxuriates  at  the 
expense  of  reason.    Sorry  are  we  to 
say,  that  neither  the  fancy  nor  rea- 
soning powers  of  our  hero  were  of 
the  highest  order  ;  but  such  as  they 
happened  to  be,  we  are  bound  to 
conclude,  that  the  former  rather  tri- 
umphed over  the  latter  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.    No  man,  in  general, 
enjoyed   more    profound  slumbers 
than  Mr  Laidlaw,  especially  when 
they  were  aided  by  the  soporific  in- 
fluence of  good  spirits.     ile  was 
never  troubled  with  dreams  of  any 
sort ;  and,  unlike  many  wise  men  of 
the  present  day,  did  not  devote  a 
sii^le  minute  of  the  hours  of  rest  to 
meditation.    No  sooner  was  his  head 
on  the  pillow  than  sleep  overtook 
him ;  and  no  sooner  had  sleep  left 
him  in  the  morning,  than  up  he 
sprang  from  his  bed.    There  was 
no  loss  of  time.    He  was  either  bona 
Jide  asleep  or  awake,  and  so  com- 
pletely master  of  the  division  of  la- 
bour, so  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
moderns,  that  he  never  allowed  the 
one  occupation  to  interfere  with  the 
other. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  an  in- 
fringement was  committed  on  this 
favourite  system.  Let  it  be  marked 
in  emphatic  characters — that  he  not 
only  could  not  sleep  soundly,  but 
was  actually  troubled  with  sundry 
fancies,  which  had  nearly  gone  the 
length  of  resolving  themselves  into 
dreams.  For  a  considerable  time, 
indeed,  after  placing  himself  in  the 
posture  before  mentioned,  he  seemed 
to  drop  profoundly  asleep,  and  this 
was  confirmed  by  the  emission  from 
his  nostrils  of  a  certain  sound,  vul- 
garly denominated  \s?iorino\  His 
mind,  however,  was  not  quite  so 


somnolesc6nt  as  his  body  :  a  train  of 
strange  and  indescribable  ideas  seem- 
ed to  come  across  it,  but  they  were 
so  vague  and  undefined,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  embody  them  into  any 
sort  of  consistence.  They  floated 
before  his  fancy  like  the  phantoms 
we  often  see  in  a  misty  evening ;  and 
while  they  failed  to  make  any  im- 
pression, they  were  yet  shadowed 
forth  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stupify 
and  bewilder  the  ideas.  He  saw  no- 
thing, nor  did  he  recollect  ought  of 
the  place  where  he  was,  or  of  the 
characters  around  him :  strange 
sounds  floated  upon  his  ear,  his  head 
seemed  to  turn  round,  and  his  re- 
spiration was  quick  and  agitated.  It 
was  not  fear  which  came  over  him, 
but  a  sort  of  horror,  conveyed  in 
whispers  of  a  dark  and  ominous  na-* 
ture.  Every  thing  was  shadowy 
and  indistinct ;  he  could  not  embody 
one  idea.  If  a  thought  fell  upon  his 
mind  with  any  sort  of  clearness,  it 
was  immediately  dissipated,  and 
melted  away  by  a  sort  of  stupor, 
which  ever  and  anon  came  as  a 
cloud  over  the  understanding. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this 
state  cannot  be  known.  Certain  it 
is,  he  was  rather  suddenly  awakened 
from  it,  by  a  hand  working  its  way 
cautiously  and  gently  into  Ivis  bosom. 
At  first  he  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  this :  his  ideas  were  as  yet 
unrallied,  and,  by  a  sort  of  instinct, 
he  merely  pressed  his  left  hand 
against  the  spot  by  way  of  resist- 
ance. The  same  force  continuing, 
however,  to  operate  as  formerly,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  saw  himself 
surrounded  by  the  three  strangers. 
The  red-haired  ruffian  was  the  per- 
son who  had  aroused  him, — the  two 
others,  one  of  them  armed  with  a 
cutlass,  stood  by.  William  was  so 
astonished  at  this  scene,  that  he 
could  form  no  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. His  brain  still  rung  with  the 
strange  visions  that  bad  crossed  it, 
and  with  the  influence  of  intoxica- 
tion. 

I  am  thinking,  honest  man,  that 
you  are  stealing  my  pocket-book," 
was  the  first  ejaculation  he  got  out 
with,  gazing  at  the  same  time  with 
a  bewildered  look  on  the  plunderer. 

**  Down  with  the  villain  !*'  thun- 
dered one  of  these  worthies  at  the 
same  instant;       and  you.  Sir,'' 
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bratitUshing  his  cutlass  over  the  Bor- 
derer's head,  resist,  and  I  will 
cleave  you  to  the  collar/' 

This  exclamation  acted  like  inagic 
upon  Laidlaw :  it  seemed  to  sober 
him  in  an  instant,  and  point  out  his 
perilous  situation.  The  trio  hud 
rushed  upon  him,  and  attempted  to 
hold  him  dovyn.  Now  or  never, 
was  the  period  to  put  his  immense 
strength  to  the  trial.  Collecting  all 
his  energies,  he  bounded  from  their 
grasp,  and  his  Herculean  fist  falling 
like  a  sledge-hammer  upon  the  fore- 
head of  him  who  carried  the  cutlass, 
the  ruffian  tumbled  headlong  to  the 
earth.  In  a  moment  more  he  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  cottage,  whirling 
Knock- him-down*'  around  his* 
bead,  in  the  attitude  of  defiance. 
Such  was  now  his  appearance  of  de- 
termined courage  and  strength,  that 
the  two  ruffians  oppotsjed  to  him,  al- 
though powerful  men,  and  armed 
with  bludgeons,  did  not  dare  to  ad- 
vance, but  recoiled  several  paces 
from  their  single  opponent.  He  had 
escaped  thus  far,  but  his  situation 
was  still  very  hazardous,  for  the 
men,  though  baffied,  kept  their  eyes 
itttently  fixed  upon  him,  and  seemed 
only  to  wait  an  opportunity  when 
they  could  rush  on  with  most  advan- 
tage. Besides,  the  one  he  had  floor- 
ed had  just  got  up,  and  with  his 
cutlass  joined  the  others.  If  they 
bad  made  an  attack  upon  him,  his 
great  skill  and  vigour  v;ould  in  all 
probability  hav^e  brought  one  of 
them  to  the  ground,  but  then  he 
would  have  been  assailed  by  the  two 
others  ;  and  the  issue  of  such  a  eon- 
test,  armed  as  one  of  them  was, 
could  not  but  be  highly  dangerous. 

Meanwhile  the  men,  although  none 
of  them  ventured  to  rush  singly  up- 
on the  Borderer,  began  to  advance 
in  a  body,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  behind  liim.  Now," 
thought  W"iUiaui,  if  I  can  but 
keep  you  quiet  till  I  get  opposite  the 
<Ioor,  I  may  show  you  a  trick  that 
will  astonish  you."  So  planning  his 
scheme,  he  continued  retreating  be- 
fore his  assailants,  and  holding  up 
his  cudgel  in  the  true  scientific  posi- 
tion, till  he  came  within  a  foot  of  the 
door :  most  fortunately  it  stood  wide 
open.  One  step  aside,  and  the 
threshold  was  gained — another,  and 
it  was  passed.    In  tho  twinkling  of 
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an  eye,  swift  like  a  tlmndcrbolt,  fell 
Knock-him-down"  upon  the  head 
of  the  most  forward  opponent,  and 
in  another  out  bolted  William  Laid- 
law from  the  cottage.  'J'he  whole 
was  the  work  of  an  instant.  He  who 
received  the  blow  fell  stunned  and 
bleeding  to  the  ground,  and  his  com- 
panions were  so  confounded,  that 
they  stood  mute  and  gazing  at  each 
other  for  several  seconds^  'i'heir  re- 
solution was  soon  taken,  and  in  a 
mood  between  shame  and  revenge, 
they  sallied  out  after  the  fugitive. 
Their  speed  was,  however,  employed 
in  vain  against  the  fleetest  runner  of 
the  Cheviots,  and  they  were  afraid 
to  separate,  lest  each  might  encoun- 
ter singly  tMs  formidable  adverf^ary, 
who  perhaps  might  have  dealt  with 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  Horu- 
tius  did  with  the  Curiatii  of  ohh 
The  pursuit  continued  but  a  short 
way,  as  the  yeoman  more  than  double 
distanced  his  pursuers  in  the  first 
two  minutes,  and  left  them  no  chance 
of  coming  up  with  him. 

It  was  by  this  time  three  in  the 
morning.  The  intense  darkness  of 
midnight  had  worn  away,  and  though 
the  sun  was  yet  beneath  the  horizon, 
a  sort  of  reflected  light  so  far  pre- 
vailed as  to  render  near  objects  visi- 
ble. In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the 
hill  tops  became  exposed  above  the 
misty  wreaths  which  hung  heavily 
upon  their  sides,  and  which  began 
to  dissolve  away  and  float  slowly 
down  the  glen  iu  pale  columns.  In 
a  short  time,  a  hue  like  that  of  twi- 
light rendered  didiinctly  visible  the 
mountain  boundaries  of  the  vale* 
\yilliam  walked  onward  with  his 
usual  speed.  It  was  not  his  custoni 
to  reflect  much  upon  any  subject, 
and  strange  to  say,  the  scene  in 
which  he  bad  been  so  prominent  an 
actor  was  soon  dissipated  from  his 
thoughts.  The  truth  is,  our  friend 
as  yet  was  very  far  firora  being  in  hi^ 
sober  senses.  The  suddenness  of  his 
adventure  had  produced  the  effect 
of  an  electric  shock :  it  had  roused 
him  from  his  lethargy,  and  given 
for  a  moment  a  triumph  to  his  rea- 
soning  powers.  But  the  momentttm 
ceased  to  operate  the  moment  that 
the  danger  was  removed,  and  Mr 
Laidlaw's  brain,  at  na  time  very 
clear,  was  in  a  short  time  as  foggy 
and  clouded  as  ever.    What  he  did. 
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OT  where  he  went,  he  never  could 
tell.  All  he  recollected  was,  that 
he  seemed  to  get  over  the  earth  at 
the  rdte  of  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
an  hour.  At  every  step,  according 
to  his  own  idea,  he  covered  nt  least 
t\vo  fathoms  . of  ground,  and  his  trus- 
ty walking-companion  was  magni- 
fied in  his  imagination  to  a  weaver's 
heam.  At  this  rajf,  he  calculated 
very  naturally  on  reaching  the  Cla- 
chan  of  Ballacherin  twenty  minutes. 
The  glen  no  longer  lengthened  itself 
out  as  formerly.  On  the  contrary^ 
it  seemed  to  contract  in  proporSbti  as 
he  swept  through  it.  Rocks  and 
hills  were  successively  passed  by  like 
encliantment,  by  our  indefatigable 
'pedestrian.  Such  at  last  was  his 
prodigious  rapidity  of  movement, 
that  he  utterly  lost  the  use  of  his 
senses.  He  appeared  to  himself  to 
fly  rather  than  walk  over  the  earth  ; 
his  head  became  giddy,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  where  his  flight  might 
have  ended,  when  Knock-him- 
down"  was  suddenly  swept  from  his 
hand.  This  in  a  moment  arrested 
his  speed,  for  such  was  his  sympa- 
thy with  this  companion j  that  he 
could  not  possibly  get  on,  or  even 
live  without  it.  Knock-hira-down," 

whare  are  ye  ?"  was  his  first  ex- 
clamation at  the  departure  of  his  fa- 
vourite. I  say/'  "  Knook-him- 
down — what  do  they  call  ye — whare 
are  ye,  1  say  ?  Oh  I  you  vile  stick, 
winna  ye  speak?"  Here  honest, 
William  sat  down  upon  the,  heath, 
to  bemoan  his  misfortune.  Now  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  parted 
with  all  recollection.  A  strange, 
mysterious,  indescribable  ringing 
took  place  in  his  ears — the  hills  reel- 
ed-— his  head  nodded  once,  twice, 
and  again — and  in  a  few  seconds,  he 
dropped  into  a  profound  sleep. 

Thi*  may  be  considered  an  epoch 
m  the  yesoman's  life,  for  here  he,  for 
the  first  time,  according  to  bis  own 
account,  was  visited  by  a  dream. 
Oat  of  the  pale  mist  of  the  glen  he 
imagined  he  saw  approach  him  the 
very  person  to  whose  house  lie  was 
bound.  The  aspect  of  this  man  was 
ineltnclioly — his  face  deadly  pale — 
and  as  he  stood  opposite  to  tne  Bord- 
erer, and  said,  *'  William  Laidlaw," 
the  latter  felt  his  flesh  creep  with 
an  unutterable  dread. 

**  \V^illijiiu  Laidlaw,"  <:ontinued 


he,  **  you  are  going  to  my  house, 
but  you  will  not  find  me  at  home.  I 
have  gone  to  a  far  country— Neil 
M'Kinnon  and  his  two  cousins  sent 
me  there.  You  will  find  my  body 
in  the  pit  near  the  Cairn  of  Dal- 
gulish*  'J'he  money  you  are  bringing 
to  me  give  to  my  poor  family,  and 
be  kind  to  them.  Farewell,  and  may 
God  bless  you*' !  flaving  pronoun- 
ced these  words,  the  figure  vanished, 
nor  had  the  Borderer  the  power  to 
recal  it.  He  did  not,  however,  awake, 
but  lay  in  the  s^ame  restless  state, 
till  the  sun,  shining  in  all  the  splen- 
dour of  an  August  morning,  burst 
upon  him. 

William  awoke  a  sober  man.  The 
morning  was  indeed  beautiful.  The 
sun  shone  in  his  strength,  lighting 
up  the  vale  with  a  flood  of  radiance. 
On  the  summits  of  the  hills  not  a 
cloud  rested — fiW  was  clear  and  lucid 
as  crystal,  and  the  untainted  sky 
hung  like  a  vault  of  pure  sapphire 
over  the  thousand  rocks"  and  glens 
beneath.  The  object  which  first  ar- 
rested our  friend's  attention  was 

Knock-him-down,"  stuck  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  whin  biish,  and  his  imme- 
diate impulse  was  to  relieve  it  from 
this  inglorious  situation.  Having 
done  this,  stretched  his  limbs,  and 
examined  his  pocketrbook,  which  he 
found  "  tight  and  well/'  he  proceed- 
ed on  his  journey.  He  was  natural- 
ly the  reverse  of  superstitious,  but 
somehow  or  other  a  train  of  unpleas- 
ant thoughts  came  over  hint,  which 
he  could  not  get  rid  ofF.  His  mind 
was  so  unaccustomed  to  thinking  of 
any  kind,  and,  above  all,  to  gloomy 
thinking,  that  he  knew  not  what  to 
make  (3"  the  matter.  He  whistled 
and  sang  in  vain,  to  dispel  the  feel- 
ing. The  same  load  hung  upon  his 
mind,  and  oppressed  it  grievously. 

In  this  train  he  found  himself  at 
length  in  front  of  the  Clachan  of 
Ballacher.  This  small  village  was  in 
possession  of  ihe  individual  to  whom 
he  was  journeying.  His  dwelling,  a 
large  farm-house,  was  in  the  centre  ; 
the  cottages  which  surrounded  it 
were  occupied  by  his  servants  and  te- 
nantry^ The  situation  of  the  Clachan 
was  very  romantic,  for  it  stood  at  the 
extremity  of  the  glen,  whose  moun- 
tains formed,  as  it  were,  a  curve 
around  it,  sheltering  it  completely 
on  three  sides.    Plantations  of  birch 
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and  pine  crowned  their  summits, 
while  a  torrent  rushing  down  from 
the  breast  of  one  of  the  highest,  fell 
into  a  channel  of  pebbles  below,  and 
wound  circuitously  by  the  village 
till  it  reached  the  centre  of  the  glen. 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  he 
entered  the  village.  It  was  desert- 
ed, while  a  strange  and  subduing 
melancholy  seemed  to  hang  over  it. 
The  aspect — the  material  aspect  of 
nature  was  still  as  lovely  and  as  gay 
as  ever.  The  tall  elms  which  waved 
over  each  humble  mansion  were 
clothed  in  the  richest  foliage  of  the 
year,  and  the  wreaths  of  smoke  curl- 
ing above  them,  heightened  the  mere 
external  face  of  tilings,  and  pictured 
a  scene  apparently  pregnant  with 
life  and  feeling.  The  moral  happi- 
ness, however,  which  consecrates  all 
that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  and  gives 
to  that  beauty  tenfold  force,  was 
a  wan  ting.  The  vision  was  fair,  but 
it  was  deceitful.  A  garden  planted 
over  the^  ashes  of  the  dead — a  mar- 
ble sepulchre,  beautiful  in  itself,  but 
stamped  with  gloom,  from  the  re- 
membrance of  that  which  sleeps 
within.  He  trode  slowly  on,  but  no 
human  being  made  his  appearance. 
At  length  a  funeral  procession,  fol- 
lowed by  many  women  and  children, 
came  silently  up  the  middle  avenue 
of  the  village.  It  might  be  a  decep- 
tion of  his  fancy,  but  he  thought  the 
looks  of  the  mourners  were  more  sad 
and  more  profoundly  interesting 
than  he  had  ever  witnessed  on  any 
previous  occasion.  He  followed  the 
convoy  to  the  cemetery  which  was 
not  far  distant,  and  when  the  last 
shovel-full  of  earth  was  thrown  upon 
the  grave,  he  enquired  whose  funeral 
'it  was. 

*Mt  is  that  of  Allaster  Wilson, 
our  master,"  was  the  reply. 

Good  Heavens !  and  how  did  he 
die  ?"  cried  William,  deeply  agitated. 

That  no  one  knows,"  answered 
an  old  man  who  stood  by  ;  *^  he  was 
found  murdered ;  but  a  day  will  come 
when  the  Lord  \d\\  cause  his  blood 
to  be  requited  on  his  murderers." 

And  where  was  his  body  found  ?" 
said  the  astonished  Borderer. 

"In  the  chalk-pit  near  the  Cairn 
of  Dalgulish,"  replied  the  senior, 
and  he  wiped  his  aged  eyes,  and 
walked  slowly  away. 

William  started  back  with  horror, 
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and  instantly  recollected  his  dream. 
It  was  indeed  the  very  individual 
to  whose  house  he  was  journeying 
that  he  now  saw  laid  in  his  grave. 
His  first  duty  was  to  go  to  the  be- 
reaved family  of  his  departed  friend, 
and  to  comfort  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  A  tear  rolled  from  his 
manly  eye  as  he  entered  that  man- 
sion of  sorrow  ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
relic  and  the  weeping  family  of  his 
friend,  he  thought  his  heart  would 
have  died  within  him.  Having  paid 
into  their  hands  the  money  he  owed 
them,  and  performed  various  offices 
of  kindness,  he  bade  them  for  the 
present  adieu,  and  went  to  Inverness. 

He  had  no  business  to  transact 
there  ;  his  only  object  was  to  ob- 
tain the  aid  of  justice  in  pursuit  of 
the  three  men  whom  he  supposed  to 
be  the  murderers.  Neil  M*Kinnon 
was  apprehended  at  the  house  where 
Laidlaw  first  saw  him,  but  though 
his  guilt  was  strongly  suspected,  no 
positive  proof  could  be  adduced 
against  him,  and  he  was  dismissed. 
The  two  other  men  were  never  heard 
of.  It  was  supposed  that  they  had 
gone  on  board  a  smuggling  cutter, 
which  left  Fort-William,  and  after- 
wards perished,  with  all  its  crew,  in 
the  Sound  of  Mull. 

The  dream  still  continued  to  a^- 
tate  the  yeoman's  mind  to  a  great 
degree,  and  from  being  the  gayest 
farmer  of  the  Borders,  he  returned 
as  thoughtful  as  a  philosopher.  He 
never  revealed  the  circumstance  to 
any  one  but  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  it  was  well  he  applied  to 
this  gentleman,  for  his  own  genius 
could  never  have  fathomed  an  event, 
which,  after  all,  was  sufficiently  ob?- 
vious.  The  minister  soon  saw  through 
the  whole  matter,  and  set  his  mind 
at  rest.  He  explained  to  him,  that 
while  hq  first  fell  asleep  in  the  cot- 
tage, probably  the  three  men  had 
entered  into  a  conversation  on  the 
murder  they  had  recently  perpe- 
trated, and  that,  notwithstanding 
his  senses  were  partially  locked  up 
by  slumber  and  intoxication,  they 
were  yet  sufficiently  open  to  admit 
many  of  the  dark  and  ambiguous 
hints  of  the  murderers.  He  then 
pointed  out  to  him,  how,  on  being 
assailed,  these  events  had  escaped 
from  his  recollection,  and  were  not 
recalled  till  the  second  sleep,  when 
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ijiis  faculties  became  more  in  a  con- 
dition to  act  for  themselves.  These 
thoughts  operating  with  intenseness 
upon  the  fancy,  had  given  rise  to  an 
apparition,  who  did  neither  raore  nor 
less  than  repeat  the  ambiguous  lan- 
guage he  had  heard,  as  it  were  un- 
consciously, in  the  hut.  Besides/' 
concluded  the  parson,  **  this  spec- 
tral appearance  did  not  speak  truth, 
which  proves  more  than  any  thing 
else  that  it  was  a  mere  mental  delu- 
sion— a  sensorial  obliquity  of  the  in- 
ner vision,  for  he  informed  you  that 


his  body  lay  in  the  pit  near  the 
Cairn  of  Dalgulish,  whereas  at  the 
time  he  gave  you  this  information, 
it  was  lying  in  its  coffin,  and  in  the 
act  of  being  transported  to  the  grave. 
This  explanation  was  doubtless  very 
learned,  but  such  of  our  readers  as 
examine  the  various  events  carefully, 
will  probably  allow  it  to  be  the  right 
one.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  had  the 
effect  intended,  of  satisfying  the 
mind  of  Mr  William  Laidla  w,  sheep- 
farmer  on  the  Borders. 
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ScRAP-books,  selections,  collec- 
tions, extracts,  beauties,  fragments, 
souvenirs,  and  all  species  of  literary 
farragos,  are  now  tossed  and  tumbled 
into  the  market  of  books  without 
measure  and  without  number.  The 
fact  that  all  of  them  meet  with  a 
ready  sale,  however  silly  in  matter, 
and  however  wretched  in  arrange- 
ment, is  just  another  symptom  of 
the  sickly  taste  of  the  mass  of  the 
public  in  regard  to  literature.  Un- 
dismayed by  the  mass  of  books  of 
this  description,  the  compiler  whose 
work  is  before  us  has  taken  the  field 
with  open  front,  and  challenged  com- 
l>etition  in  a  way  which,  we  think, 
bids  fair  for  his  success,  at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  prefer  common 
sense  to  whining  and  cant,  and  the 
powerful  expression  of  energetic 
thoughts  to  the  sickly  drawling  of 
puerile  sentimentality. 

We  think  that  we  can  withal  dis- 
cover no  mean  share  of  humour  in  a 
compiler  who  has  contrived  to  string 
together  so  many  pieces,  abounding 
with  the  richest  traits  of  this  quali- 
ty ;  although  we  cannot  help  saying, 
that  had  we  been  at  his  elbow  when 
be  was  engaged  in  his  work  of  com- 
pilation, we  could  have  induced  him 
to  leave  out  several  of  the  pieces, 
which  we  suspect  owe  the  honour  of 
their  insertion  amon^  so  many  real 
gems  rather  to  the  kind  and  partial 
feelings  of  the  compiler  towards 
their  authors,  than  to  their  own  in- 
trinsic merits.  ^\^e  refer  more  espe- 
cially to  the  vtry  last  extract  in  the 


book.  Most  of  the  selections,  how- 
ever, are  of  a  description  very  su- 
perior indeed  to  what  we  shall  find 
in  the  ordinary  commonplace  books 
of  poetry  and  prose.  In  viain  should 
we  search  among  all  the  scrap-books 
for  such  letters  as  the  following,  ad- 
dressed by  the  Honourable  Andrew 
Erskine,  afterwards  Earl  of  Kelly, 
to  Mr  James  Bos  well 

New  Tarhat^  Nov.  23,  17^1. 
Dear  Boswell, 

As  we  never  heard  that  Demosthenes 
could  broil  beef-steaks,  or  Cicero  poach 
eggs,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  these 
gentlemen  understood  nothing  of  cook- 
ery. In  like  manner  it  may  be  conclud- 
ed, that  you,  James  Boswell,  and  I,  An- 
drew Erskine,  cannot  write  serious  epi«» 
ties.  This,  as  Mr  Tristram  says,  I  deny ; 
for  this  letter  of  mine  shall  contain  the 
quintessence  of  solidity;  it  shall  be  a 
piece  of  boiled  beef  and  cabbage,  a  roast- 
ed goose,  and  a  boiled  leg  of  pork  and 
greens :  in  one  word,  it  shall  contain  ad- 
vice, sage  and  mature  advice.  Oh,  James 
Boswell !  take  care  and  don't  break  your 
neck  ;  pray,  don't  fracture  your  skull, 
and  be  very  cautious  in  your  manner  of 
tumbling  down  precipices;  beware  of 
falling  into  coal-pits,  and  don't  drown 
yourself  in  every  pool  you  meet  with. 
Having  thus  warned  you  of  the  most 
material  dangers  which  your  youth  and 
inexperience  will  be  ready  to  lead  you 
into,  I  now  proceed  to  others,  less  mo- 
mentary, indeed,  but  very  necessary  to  be 
strictly  observed.  Go  not  near  the 
Soaping- Club ;  never  mention  Dniry- 
Lane  playhouse;  be  attentive  to  those 
pinchbeck  buckles  which  fortune  has  so 
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graciouslj  given  you,  of  ivhiph  I  am 
afraid  you're  hardly  fond  enough  ;  never 
wash  your  face ;  but,  above  all,  forswear 
poetry :  from  experience  I  can  assure 
you,  and  this  letter  may  serve  as  a  proof, 
that  a  man  may  be  as  dull  in  prose  as  in 
verse;  and  as  dulness  is  what  We  aim  at, 
prose  is  the  easiest  of  the  two.  Oh,  my 
friend  !  profit  by  these  my  instructions ; 
think  that  you  see  me  studying  for  your 
advantage,  my  reverend  locks  oversha- 
dowing my  paper,  my  hands  trembling, 
and  my  tongue  hanging  out,  a  figure  of 
esteem,  affection,  and  veneration.  By 
Heavens,  Boswell !  I  love  you  more 
But  this,  1  think,  may  be  more  conve- 
niently expressed  in  rhyme — 

More  than  a  herd  of  swine  a  kennel 
muddy. 

More  than  a  brilliant  belle  polemic  study. 
More  than  fat  Falstaff  lov'd  a  cup  of 
sack, 

More  than  a  guilty  criminal  the  rack, 
More  than  attorneys  love  by  cheats  to 
thrive, 

And  more  than  witches  to  be  burnt  alive. 

1  begin  to  be  afraid  that  we  shall  not 
see  you  here  this  winter,  which  will  be 
•  a  great  loss  to  you.    If  ever  you  travel 
into  foreign  parts,  as  Machiavel  used  to 
v^y,  every  body  abroad  will  require  a  de- 
I? jBcription  of  New  Tarbat  from  you.  That 
.  you  may  not  appear  totally  ridiculous  and 
.  absurd,  I  shall  send  you  some  little  ac- 
.  count  of  it.    Imagine  then  to  yourself 
.  what  Thomson  would  call  an  intermin- 
.  able  plain,  interspersed  in  a  lovely  man- 
ner with   beautiful  green  "  hills.  The 
Seasons  here  are  only  shifted  by  Summer 
and  Spring.    Winter,  with  his  fur  cap 
.  and  his  cat-skin  gloves,  was  never  seen 
.  in  this  charming  retreat.    The  castle  is 
.  of  Gothic  structure,  awful  and  lofty  : 
there  are  .fifty  bed-chambers  in  it,  with 
halls,  salopns,  and  galleries,  without  num- 

,  ber.    Mr  M  ^^'s  father,  who  was  a 

'Kjipanof  infinite  hurapur,  caused  a  magnifi- 
>cent  lake  to  be  made  just  before  the  entry 
of  the  house.    His  diversion  was  to  peep 
out  of  his  window,  and  see  the  people 
who  came  to  visit  him  skipping  through 
it— .fDr  there  was  no  other  passage ;  then 
i  he  used  to  put  on  such  huge  fires  to  dry 
»t  Iheir  clothes,  that  there  was  no  bearing 
f  ithem.    He  used  to  declare,  that  he  never 
.^i  thought  a  man  goodf company  till  he  was 
.  'half  drowned  and  half  burnt  ;  but  if  in 
a  mny  part  of  his  life  he  had  narrowly  es- 
cvcaped  hanging,  (a  thing,  not  uncommon 
in  the  Highlands,)  he  would  perfectly 
doat  upon  him  ;  and  whenever  the  story 
was  told  him,  he  was  ready  to  choke 
himself.    But  to  return.    Every  thing 
here  is  in  the  grand  and  sublime  style. 
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But,  alas  !  some  envious  magician,  with 
his  d  d  enchantments,  has  destroyed 
all  these  beauties.  By  his  potent  art, 
the  house,  with  so  many  bed-chambers 
in  it,  cannot  conveniently  lodge  above  a 
dozen  people.  The  room  which  I  am 
writing  in  just  now  is,  in  reality,  a  hand- 
some parlour  of  twenty  feet  by  sixteen, 
though,  in  my  eyes,  and  to  all  outward 
appearance,  it  seems  a  garret  of  six  feet 
by  four.  The  magnificent  lake  is  a 
dirty  puddle;  the  lovely  plain,  a  rude 
wild  country,  covered  with  the  most  as- 
tonishing high  black  mountains  :  the  in- 
habitants, the  most  amiable  race  under 
the  sun,  appear  now  to  be  the  ugliest, 
and  look  as  if  they  were  over- run  with  the 
itch.  Their  delicate  limbs,  adorned  with 
the  finest  silk  stockings,  are  now  bare, 
and  very  dirty  ;  but  to  describe  all  the 
transformations,  would  take  up  more 

paper  than  Lady  B  ,  from  whom  I 

had  this,  would  chuse  to  gire  me.  My 
own  metamorphosis  is  indeed  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  I  must  make  you  acquaint- 
ed with  it.  You  know  I  am  really  very 
thick  and  short,  prodigiously  talkative, 
and  wonderfully  impudent.  Now,  I  am 
thin  and  tall,  strangely  silent,  and  very 
bashful.  If  these  things  continue,  who 
is  safe?  Even  you,  Boswell,  may  feel  a 
change.  Your  fair  and  transparent  com- 
plexion may  turn  black  and  oily  ;  your 
person  little  and  squat ;  and  who  knows 
but  you  may  eternally  rave  about  the 
King  of  Great  Britain's  guards — a  species 
of  madness,  from  which,  good  Lord,  deli- 
ver  us  ! 

I  have  eften  wondered,  Boswell,  that 
a  man  of  your  taste  in  music  cannot  play 
upon  the  Jew's  harp ;  there  is  some  of 
us  here  that  touch  it  very  melodiously, 
I  can  tell  you.  Corelli*s  solo  of  Maggie 
Lauder^  and  Pergolesi's  sonata  of  The 
Carle  he  came  o'er  the  Crafty  are  excel- 
lently adapted  to  that  instrument :  let 
me  advise  you  to  learn  it.  The  first  cost 
is  but  three  halfpence,  and  they  last  a 
long  time.  I  have  composed  the  follow- 
ing ode  upon  it,  which  exceeds  Pindar  as 
much  as  the  JewVs  harp  does  the  organ, 

ODE  UPOK  A  Jew's  hahp. 

Sweet  instrument !  which  fix'd  in  yel- 
low teeth. 

So  clear,  so  sprightly    and  so  gay  is 
found. 

Whether  you  breathe  along  the  shore 
of  Leith, 

Or  Lowmond's  lofty  cliffs  thy  strains  re- 
sound ; 

Struck  by  a  taper  finger's  gentle  tip. 
Ah,  softly  in  our  ears  thy  pleasing  mur- 
murs slip  ! 
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Where'er  thy  lively  music's  found, 
All  are  jumping,  dancing  round  : 
Kv'n  trusty  William  lifts  a  le^?. 
And  capers  like  sixteen  with  Meg  ; 
Both  old  and  young  confess  thy  power- 
ful sway. 

They  skip  like  madmen,  and  the  frisk 
away. 

Rous'd  hy  the  magic  of  the  charming  air, 
The  yawning  dogs  forego  their  heavy 
slumber ; 

The  ladies  listen  on  the  narrow  stair, 
And  Captain  Andrew  straight  forgets 
his  numbers. 
Cats  and  mice  give  o'er  their  batt'- 
ling. 

Pewter  plates  on  shelves  are  rattling; 
But  falling  down,  the  noise  my  lady  hears. 
Whose  scolding  drowns  the  trump  more 
tuneful  than  the  spheres  ! 

Having  thus,  Boswell,  written  you  a 
most  entertaining  letter,  with  which  you 
are  highly  pleased,  to  your  great  grief  I 
give  over  in  these  or  the  like  words,  your 
affectionate  friend, 

Andrew  Erskikk. 

New  Tarhat^  Dec,  13,  1761. 
Dear  Boswell, 

An  Ode  to  Tragedy,  by  a  gentleman 
«f  Scotland,  and  dedicated  to  you  1  Had 
there  been  only  one  spark  of  curiosity  in 
my  whole  composition,  this  would  have 
raised  it  to  a  flame  equal  to  the  general 

conflagration.    May  G — d  d  n  me, 

as  Lord  Peter  says,  if  the  edge  of  my 
appetite,  to  know  what  it  can  be  about, 
is  not  as  keen  as  the  best  razor  ever  used 
by  a  member  of  the  Soaping  Club.  Go 
to  Donaldson,  demand  from  him  two  of 
my  frank&,  and  send  it  me  even  before 
the  first  post :  write  me,  O  write  me  ! 
what  sort  of  man^  this  author  is,  where  he 
was  born,  how  he  was  brought  up,  and 
with  what  sort  of  diet  he  has  been  prin- 
cipally  fed  ;  tell  me  his  genealogy,  Hke 
Mr  M  I  ■  ■  ■  ;  how  many  miles  he  has 
travelled  in  post-chaises,  like  Colonel 
R— ;  tell  me  what  he  eats,  like  a 
cook  ;  what  he  drinks,  like  a  wipe-mer- 
chant; what  shoes  he  wears,  like  a  shoe- 
maker ;  in  what  manner  his  mother  was 
delivered  of  him,  like  a  man -midwife  ; 
and  how  his  room  is  furnished,  like  an, 
upholsterer  ;  but  if  you  happen  to  find  it 
difficult  to  utter  all  this  in  terms  befitting 

Mr  M  ,  Colonel  R  ,  a  cook,  a 

wine-merchant,  a  shoemaker,  a  man- 
midwife,  and  an  upholsterer.  Oh  !  tell  it 
me  in  your  own  manner,  and  in  your 
own  incomparable  style. 

Your  scheme,  Boswell,  has  met  with 
-—but  the  thoughts  of  this  Ode-writing 


gentleman  of  Scotland  again  come  across 
me — I  must  now  ask,  like  the  Spectator, 
is  he  fat  or  lean,  tall  or  short  ? — does  he 
use  spectacles?  What  is  the  length  of 
his  walking-stick  ?  Has  he  a  landed  estate? 
Has  he  a  good  coal-work? — Lord! 
Lord  !  what  a  melancholy  thing  it  is  to 
live  twenty  miles  from  a  post  town  I 
why  am  I  not  in  Edinburgh  ?  Why  am 
I  not  chained  to  Donaldson's  shop  ? 

I  received  both  your  letters  yesterday, 
for  we  send  to  the  post-house  but  once 
a-week  :  I  need  not  tell  you  how  I  liked 
them ;  were  I  to  acquaint  you  of  that,  you 
would  consecrate  the  pen  with  which  they 
were  written,  and  deify  the  inkhorn : 
I  think  the  outside  of  one  of  them  was 
adorned  with  the  greatest  quantity  of 
good  sealing-wax  1  ever  saw  ;  and  my 

brother  A— —  and  Lady  A  ,  both  of 

whom  have  a  notable  comprehension  of  . 
these  sort  of  things,  agree  with, me  in^j 
this  my  opinion.  •       .      .  -f 

Your  Ode  to  Gluttony  is  altogether 
excellent ;  the  descriptions  are  so  lively, 
that  mistaking  the  paper  on  which  they  . 
were  written  for  a  piece  of  bread  and 
butter  spread  with  marmalade,  I  fairly 
swallowed  the  whole  composition,  and  I 
find  my  stomach  increased  three-fold 
since  that  time ;  I  declare  it  to  be  the 
most  admirable  whet  in  the  world,  su* 
perior  to  a  solan  goose,  or  white  wine  and 
bitters  ;  it  ought  to  be  hung  up  in  every 
cook's  shop  in  the  three  kingdoms,  en- 
graved on  pillars  in  all  market-places,  and 
pasted  in  all  rooms  in  all  taverns. 

You  seem  to  doubt  in  your  first  letter , 
if  ever  Captain  Erskine  was  better  enter-, 
tained  by  the  great  Donaldson  than  you 
was  lately  ;  banish  that  opinion ;  tell  it 
not  in  Gath,  nor  publish  it  in  Askalon  ; 
repeat  it  not  in  John's  Coffee-house, 
neither  whisper  it  in  the  Abbey  of  Holy- 
roodhouse :  no,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
fowls  and  oyster-sauce  which  bedecked 
the  board ;  fat  were  the  fowls,  and  the 
oysters  of  the  true  pandor  or  croat  kind  : 
then  the  apple-pye  with  raisins,  and  the 
mutton  with  colliflower,  can  never  be 
erased  from  my  remembrance.  I  may 
forget  my  native  country,  my  dear  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  my  poetry,  my  art  of 
making  love,  and  even  you,  O  Bosw^ell  ! 
but  these  things  I  can  never  forget ;  the 
impression  is  too  deep,  too  well  imprint- 
ed, ever  to  be  effaced  :  I  may  turn  Turk 
or  Hottentot,  I  may  be  hanged  for  steal- 
ing a  bag  to  adorn  my  hair,  I  may  ravish 
all  sorts  of  virgins,  young  and  old,  I  may 
court  the  fattest  Wapping  landlady,  but 
these  things  I  can  never  forget ;  I  may 
be  sick  and  in  prison,  I  may  be  deaf, 
dumb,  and  may  lose  my  memory,  but 
these  things  I  can  never  forget. 
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And  nosr,  Boawtll,  I  am  to  acquaint 
you,  that  your  proposal  is  received  with 
the  utmost  joy  and  festivity  ;  and  the 
scheme,  if  1  hve  till  to-morrow  fortnight, 
will  be  put  in  execution.  The  New 
Tarbat  chaise  will  arrive  at  Glasgow  on 
Monday  evening,  the  28tli  of  December, 
drove  by  William.  Chaplain  Andrew's 
slim  personage  will  slip  out ;  he  will  en- 
quire for  James  Boswell,  Esq. ;  he  will  be 
shewn  into  the  room  where  he  is  sitting 
before  a  large  fire,  the  evening  being  cold, 
raptures  and  poetry  will  ensue,  and  every 
man  will  soap  his  own  beard  ;  every  other 
article  of  the  proposals  will  be  executed 
as  faithfully  as  this.  But  to  speak  very 
seriously,  you  must  be  true  to  your  ap- 
pointment,  and  come  with  the  utmost 
regularity  upon  the  Monday  ;  think  of 
my  emotions  at  Grapme's  if  you  should 
not  come ;  view  my  melancholy  posture ; 
hark  !  I  rave  like  Lady  Wishfort,  no 
Boswell  yet,  BoswelPs  a  lost  thing.  I 
must  receive  a  letter  from  you  before  I 
set  out,  telling  me  whether  you  keep  true 
to  your  resolution  ;  and  pray  send  me  the 
Ode  to  Tragedy.  I  beg  you'll  bring  me 
out  in  your  pocket  my  Critical  Review, 
which  you  may  desire  Donaldson  to  give 
you  ;  but  above  all,  employ  Donaldson 
to  get  me  a  copy  of  Fingal,  which  tell  him 
I'll  pay  him  for  ;  I  long  to  see  it. 

There  are  some  things  lately  published 
in  London  which  I  would  be  glad  to  have, 
particularly  a  Spousal  Hymn  on  the  Mar- 
riage of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  an  Elegy 
on  viewing  a  ruined  Pile  of  Building: 
see  what  you  can  do  for  me  ;  I  know  you 
will  not  lake  it  ill  to  be  busied  a  little  for 
that  greatest  of  all  poets,  Captain  Andrew. 

The  sluice  of  happiness  you  have  let  in 
upon  me  has  quite  overflowed  the  shal- 
lows of  my  understanding ;  at  this  mo- 
ment I  am  determined  to  write  more  and 
print  more  than  any  man  in  the  king- 
dom, except  the  great  Dr  Hill,  who 
writes  a  folio  every  month,  a  quarto  every 
fortnight,  an  octavo  every  week,  and  a 
duodecimo  every  day.  Hogarth  has  hu- 
morously represented  a  brawny  porter 
almost  sinking  to  the  ground  under  a 
I>uge  load  of  his  works.  I  am  too  lazy 
just  now  to  copy  out  an  Ode  to  Indolence 
which  I  have  lately  written  ;  besides,  it's 
litting  I  reserve  something  for  you  to 
peruse  when  we  meet,  for  upon  these  oc- 
casions  an  exchange  of  poems  ought  to  be 
as  regular  as  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
between  two  nations  at  war.  Believe  me, 
dear  Boswell,  to  be  yours  sincerely, 

Andrew  Eeski^c. 
P.  S.-— .Pray  write  me  before  I  set  out 
for  Glasgow. — The  Ode  to  Tragedy,  by 
a  gentleman  of  Scotland ;  ^od)  now  ! 
wonderful ! 


Gems,  Zy^^' 
New  TarUil^  May  25,  1762'. 

Deah  BoswEtt, 

It  has  been  said,  that  few  i^eople  suc- 
ceed both  in  poetry  and  prose.  Homer's 
prose  essay  on  the  gun-powder- plot  is 
reckoned  by  all  critics  inferior  to  the 
Iliad ;  and  VVarburton's  rhyming  satire 
on  the  Methodists  is  allowed  by  all  to  be 
superior  to  his  prosaical  notes  on  Pope's 
works.  Let  it  l)e  mine  to  unite  the  ex- 
cellencies both  of  prose  and  verse  in  my 
inimitable  epistles.  From  this  day,  my 
prose  shall  have  a  smack  of  verse,  and 
my  verse  have  a  smack  of  prose.  I'll 
give  you  a  specimen  of  both.  My  servant 
addresses  me  in  these  words  very  often — 

The  roll  is  butter'd,  and  the  kettle  boil'd. 
Your  honour's  newest  coat  with  grease  is 
soird  ; 

Ifi  your  best  breeches  glares  a  mighty  hole. 
Your  waph-ball  and  pomatum.  Sir,  are 
stole. 

Your  tailor,  Sir,  must  payment  have, 

that's  plain  ; 
He  caird  to-day,  and  said  he'd  call  again. 

There's  prosaic  poetry  ;  now  for  poetic 
prose — Universal  genius  is  a  wide  and 
diffused  stream,  that  waters  the  country, 
and  makes  it  agreeable  ;  'tis  true,  it  can- 
not receive  ships  of  any  burthen,  there- 
fore it  is  of  no  solid  advantage,  yet  it  is 
very  amusing.  Gondolas  and  painted 
barges  float  upon  its  surface,  the  cournry 
gentlemen  form  it  into  ponds,  and  it  is 
spouted  out  of  the  mouths  of  various 
statues  ;  it  strays  through  the  finest  fields, 
and  its  banks  nourish  the  most  blooming 
flowers.  Let  me  sport  with  this  stream 
of  science,  wind  along  the  vale,  and  glide 
through  the  trees,  foam  down  the  moun- 
tain, and  sparkle  in  the  sunny  ray  ;  but 
let  me  avoid  the  deep,  nor  lose  myself  in 
the  vast  profound ;  and  grant  that  I  may 
never  be  pent  in  the  bottom  of  a  dreary 
cave,  or  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  stagnate 
in  some  unwholesome  marsh.  Limited 
genius  is  a  pump^-well,  very  useful  in  all 
the  common  occurrences  of  life ;  the  water 
drawn  from  it  is  of  service  to  the  maids 
in  washing  their  aprons  ;  it  boils  beef,  and 
it  scours  the  stairs  ;  it  is  poured  into  the 
tea-kettles  of  the  ladies,  and  into  the 
punch-bowls  of  the  gentlemen. 

Having  this  given  you,  in  ihe  most 
clear  and  distinct  manner,  my  sentiments 
of  genius,  I  proceed  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
writers;  a  sulyect,  you  must  confess, 
very  aptly  and  naturally  introduced.  I 
am  going  to  be  very  serious  :  you  will 
trace  a  resemblance  between  me  and  Sir 
William  Temple,  or  perhaps  David 
Hume,  Esq. 

A  modern  writer  must  content  himself 
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with  gleaning  a  few  thoughts  here  and 
there,  and  binding  them  together  without 
order  or  irregularity,  that  the  variety  may 
please :  the  ancients  have  reaped  the  full 
of  the  harvest,  and  killed  the  noblest  of 
the  game ;  in  vain  do  we  beat  about  the 
once  plenteous  fields, — the  dews  are  ex- 
haled,— no  scent  remains.  How  glorious 
was  the  fate  of  the  early  writers  !  Born 
in  the  infancy  of  letters,  their  task  was 
to  reject  thoughts  more  than  to  seek  after 
them,  and  to  select  out  of  a  number  the 
most  shining,  the  most  striking,  and  the 
most  susceptible  of  ornament.  The  poet 
saw  in  his  walks  every  pleasing  object  of 
nature  undescribed ;  his  heart  danced 
with  the  gale,  and  his  spirit  shone  with 
the  invigorating  sun  ;  his  works  breathed 
nothing  but  rapture  and  enthusiasm. 
Love  then  spoke  with  its  genuine  voice  ; 
the  breast  was  melted  down  with  woe', 
the  whole  soul  was  dissolved  into  pity 
with  its  tender  complaints  ;  free  from 
the  conceits  and  quibbles  which  since 
that  time  have  rendered  the  very  name 
of  it  ridiculous,  real  passion  heaved  the 
sigh,  real  passion  uttered  the  most  pre- 
vailing language.  Music,  too,  reigned 
in  its  full  force  ;  that  soft  deluding  art, 
whose  pathetic  strains  so  gently  steal 
into  our  very  souls,  and  involve  us  in 
the  sweetest  confusion,  or  whose  anima- 
ting strain's  fire  us  even  to  madness  :  how 
has  the  shore  of  Greece  echoed  with  the 
wildest  sounds,  the  delicious  warblings  of 
the  lyre  charmed  and  astonished  every 
ear  !  The  blaze  of  rhetoric  then  burst 
forth ;  the  ancients  sought  not  by  false 
thoughts  and  glittering  diction  to  capti- 
vate the  ear,  but,  by  manly  and  energetic 
modes  of  expression,  to  rule  the  heart 
and  sway  the  passions. 

There,  Boswell,  there  are  periods  for 
you.  Did  not  you  imagine  that  you  was 
reading  the  Rambler  of  Mr  Samuel  John- 
son ;  or  that  Mi^  Thomas  Sheridan  him- 
self was  resounding  the  praises  of  the  an- 
cients, and  |his  own  heart  ?  I  shall  now 
finish  this  letter  without,  the  least  blaze  of 
rhetoric,  and  with  no  very  manly  or 
energetic  mode  of  expression,  assure  you 
that  I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Andrew  Erskine. 

The  compiler  does  not  confine 
himself  to  the  more  modern  writers, 
but  goes  backwards  into  the  misty 
past,  and  selects  from  authors,  some 
of  whom  deserve  to  be  better  known, 
some  choice  morceaus,  both  in  prose 
and  verse.  Is  there  a  Dominie  Sam- 
son,— nay,  is  there  is  any  Dominie 
whatever  in  all  the  land,  who  would 
not  shed  tears  at  the  recital  of  the 
following  lines  upon  the  burning  of 
a  school,  composed  so  long  ago  as 


1636  ?  The  deplorable  pickle  into 
which  the  poor  adverbs,  and  prepo- 
sitions, and  even  the  very  verbs 
themselves,  were  throv;n  on  this 
lamentable  occasion,  is  described  in 
a  style  which  would  do  honour  to  a 
much  more  refined  period.  It  was 
perhaps  lucky  for  their  author,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  not  written 
during  the  reign  of  the  pedantic 
James  the  First — a  monarch  who 
would  have  looked  with  greater  in- 
dignation on  any  one  who  had  dared 
to  insult  the  rules  of  "  the  Accidence," 
or  even  make  a  joke  of  the  smallest 
parts  of  speech,  than  on  one  who 
had  insulted  his  crown,  or  done 
what  in  him  lay  to  bring  disgrace 
on  his  kingdom. 

LINES  UPON  THE  BURNING  OT  A 
SCHOOLE. 

What  heate  of  learning  kindled  your  de- 
sire, .  I 

(Ye  Muses  Sonnes)  to  set  your  house  on 
fire? 

What  love  of  learning  in  your  brests  did 
burne 

Those  sparkes  of  vertue  into  flames  to 
turne  ? 

Or  was't  some  higher  cause  ?  were  the 
hot  Gods, 

Venus  and  Vulcan,  (old  friends,)  now  at 
odds  ? 

If  that  be  so,  then  never  let  the  Dolt 
Be  praisM  for  making  Armes,  or  thunder- 
bolt. 

Let  Poets  pennes  paint  onely  his  disgrace^ 
His  clubby  foote,  horn'd  brow,  and  sooty 
face. 

What  ere  was  cause,  sure  ill  was  the 
event. 

Which  justly  all  the  Muses  may  lament. 
But  above  all  (for  names  sake)  Poiy-^ 
phymny 

Bewayle  the  downefall  of  the  learned 
chimney. 

There  might  you  see,  where  without 

speech  or  sence, 
I.ay  the  sad  ashes  of  an  Accidence. 
What  number  then  of  Nounes  to  wrack 

did  goe  ! 

As  Domus,  Liber ^  and  a  great  sort  moe. 
A  wofull  case  I  No  Case  the  flame  did 
spare ; 

Each  Gender  in  this  losse  had  common 
share. 

There  might  you  see  the  rueful  Declina- 
tions, 

The  fifteen  Pronounes,  and  foure  Conju- 
gations ; 

Some  Gerunds,  Di  and  jDo,  were  over- 
come, 

Th'  other  with  heate  and  smoake  was 
quite  strucke  Dum  ; 
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Supines  lay  gasping  upwards  voyde  of 
Sences, 

The  Moodes  grew  mad  to  see  imperfect 

Tenses  ; 

iydverbs  of  place  were  throune  downe 

lofty  stories, 
As  (76i,  ibi^  illic^  intus^  foris. 
Conjunctions  so  disjoinM,  as  you  would 

wonder 

No  coupling  there,   but  it  was  burnt 
asunder. 

The  Praepositions  knew  not  where  to  be  : 
Each  interjection  cryM,  hei !  woe  is  me. 
For  the  due  joyning  of  which  words 
againe, 

A  Neighbour  call'd  qui  mlhi  come  a- 
maine  ; 

Else  sure  the  fire  had  into  flames  them 
turnM  : 

Now  'gan  the  flames  the  Htteroclites  to 
cumber, 

And  poore  Supellex  lost  his  Plural  Num- 
ber ; 

Of  Verbes  there  had  been  left  scarce  one 
in  twenty, 

Had  there  not  come  by  chance  As  in 
praesenti. 

Whilst  other  compilers  satisfy 
themselves  with  filling  their  pages 
with  the  most  hacknied  passages  of 
Shakespeare  and  Byron,  and,  by  way 
of  a  whet,  sometimes  put  in  a  passage 
or  two  of  the  insipid  sermons  of 
Blair,  books  which  are  in  every  one's 
hands,  the  compiler  of  this  volume 
has  for  the  most  part  drawn  his  ma- 
terials from  sources  not  accessible  to 
general  readers,  and  indeed  from 
works  which  are  very  seldom  to  be 
seen  except  in  our  great  national 
libraries,  if  perchance  they  are  even 
to  be  found  there.  The  following 
delicious  picture  of  country  life,  by 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  gives,  we  con- 
ceive, a  very  just  account  of  what 
crosses  and  annoyances  a  gentleman 
not  accustomed  to  the  stupidity  of 
rustication  must  expect  to  meet  with 
when  he  takes  up  bis  residence  in 
an  antique  mansion,  among  his  own 
boors,  and  his  own  boorish  neigh- 
bours : 

ORIGINAL  LETTER  FROM  THE  LATE 
SIR  JOHN  DALRYMPLE,  BART.  AU- 
THOR OF  THE  MEMOIRS  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN,"  &C.  &c.  TO  THE  LATE 
ADMIRAL  DALRYMPLE. 

Cranston^  Jan,  1,  1772. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  shirts  are  safe.  T  have  made 
many  attempts  upon  them  ;   but  Bess, 
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who  has  in  honesty  what  she  wants  in 
temper,  keeps  them  in  safety  for  you. 

You  ask  me  what  I  have  been  doing  ? 
To  the  best  of  my  memory,  what  has 
passed  since  I  came  home  is  as  follows ; 

Finding  the  roof  bad,  I  sent  slaters,  at 
the  peril  of  their  necks,  to  repair  it. 
They  mended  three  holes,  and  made 
thirty  themselves. 

I  pulled  down  as  many  walls  round 
the  house  as  would  have  fortified  a  town. 
This  was  in  summer.  But  now  that 
winter  is  come,  I  would  give  all  the 
money  to  put  them  up  again  that  it  cost 
me  to  take  them  down. 

I  thought  it  would  give  a  magnificent 
air  to  the  hall  to  throw  the  passage  into 
it.  After  it  was  done,  I  went  out  of 
town  to  see  how  it  looked.  It  was  night 
when  I  went  into  it ;  the  wind  blew  out 
the  candle,  from  the  over-size  of  the  roonfi, 
upon  which  I  ordered  the  partition  to  be 
built  up  again,  that  I  might  nut  die  of 
cold  in  the  midst  of  summt  r. 

I  ordered  the  old  timber  to  be  thinned, 
to  which,  perhaps,  the  love  of  lucre  a 
little  contributed.  The  workmen,  for 
every  tree  they  cut,  destroyed  three,  by 
letting  them  fall  on  each  other.  I  re- 
ceived a  momentary  satisfaction  from 
hearing  that  the  carpenter  I  employed 
had  cut  oft  his  thumb  in  felling  a  tree. 
But  this  pleasure  was  soon  allayed,  when, 
upon  examining  his  measures,  I  found 
that  he  had  measured  false,  and  cheated 
me  of  twenty  per  cent. 

Instead  of  saddle-horses  I  bought 
mares,  and  had  them  sent  to  an  Arabian. 
When  I  went,  some  months  after,  to 
mount  them,  the  groom  told  me  I  should 
kill  the  foals ;  and  now  I  walk  on  foot, 
with  a  stable  full  of  horses,  unless  when, 
with  much  humility,  1  ask  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  chaise,  which  is  generally  re- 
fused me. 

Remembering,  with  a  pleasing  com- 
placency, the  Watcombe  pigs,  I  paid 
thirty  shillings  for  a  sow  with  pig.  My 
wife  starved  them.  They  ran  over  to  a 
madman,  called  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  who 
distrained  them  for  damage ;  and  the 
mother,  with  ten  helpless  infants,  died 
of  bad  usage. 

Loving  butter  much,  and  cream  more, 
I  bought  two  Dutch  cows,  and  had  plen- 
ty of  both.  I  made  my  wife  a  present 
of  two  more ;  she  learned  the  way  to 
m,arket  for  their  produce  ;  and  I  have 
never  got  a  bowl  of  cream  since. 

I  made  a  fine  hay-stack,  but  quarrelled 
with  my  wife  as  to  the  manner  of  drying 
the  hay,  and  building  the  stack.  The 
hay-stack  took  fire,  by  which  J  had  the 
double  mortification  of  losing  my  ha^, 
and  finding  my  wife  had  more  sansc  than 
myself. 
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I  kept  no  plough,  for  which  I  thank 
my  Maker,  because  then  I  must  have 
wrote  this  letter  from  a  gaol. 

I  paid  twenty  pounds  for  a  dung- hill, 
because  I  was  told  it  was  a  good  thing; 
and  now  I  would  give  any  body  twenty 
schillings  to  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it. 

I  built  and  stocked  a  pigeon-house  ; 
but  the  cats  watched  below,  the  hawks 
hovered  above  ;  and  pigeon-soup,  roasted 
pigeon,  or  cold  pigeon-pie,  have  1  never 
seen  since. 

I  fell  to  drain  a  piece  of  low  ground 
behind  the  house,  but  hit  upon  the  tail  of 
the  rock,  and  drained  the  well  of  the 
house,  by  which  I  can  get  no  water  for 
my  victuals. 

I  entered  into  a  great  project  for  selling 
Hme,  upon  a  promise  from  one  of  my 
own  farmers  to  give  me  land  off  his  farm. 
But  when  I  went  to  take  off  the  ground, 
he  laughed,  said  he  had  choused  the 
lawyer,  and  exposed  me  to  a  dozen  law- 
suits for  breach  of  bargains,  which  I 
could  not  perform. 

I  fattened  black  cattle  and  sheep,  but 
could  not  agree  with  the  butchers  about 
the  price.  From  mere  economy,  we  eat 
them  ourselves,  and  almost  killed  all  the 
family  with  surfeits. 

I  bought  two  score  of  six-year  old  we- 
thers for  my  own  table  ;  but  a  butcher, 
who  rented  one  of  the  fields,  put  my  mark 
upon  his  own  carrion  sheep,  by  which  I 
have  been  living  upon  carrion  all  the  sum- 
mer. 

I  brewed  much  beer ;  but  the  small 
turned  sour,  and  the  servants  drank  all 
the  strong. 

I  found  a  ghost  in  the  house,  whose 
name  was  M*"  A  lister,  a  pedlar,  that  had 
been  killed  in  one  of  the  rooms  at  the  top 
of  the  house  two  centuries  ago.  No  ser- 
vant would  go  on  an  errand  after  the  sun 
was  set  for  fear  of  M^Alister,  which  ob- 
liged  me  to  set  off  one  set  of  my  servants. 
Soon  after,  the  housekeeper,  your  old 
friend,  Mrs  Brown,  died,  aged  90  :  and 
then  the  belief  ran,  that  another  ghost 
was  in  the  house,  upon  which  many  of 
the  new  set  of  servants  begged  leave  to 
quit  the  house,  and  got  it. 

In  one  thing  only  I  have  succeeded. 
I  have  quarrelled  with  all  my  neighbours ; 
so  that,  with  a  dozen  gentlemen's  seats  in 
my  view,  I  stalk  alone  like  a  lion  in  a 
desart. 

I  thought  I  should  have  been  happy 
with  my  tenants,  because  I  could  be  in- 
solent to  them  without  their  being  inso- 
lent to  me.  But  they  paid  me  no  rent ; 
and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  have  above  one- 
half  of  the  very  few  friends  I  have  in  the 
country  in  a  prison. 

Such  bcfng  the  pleasures  of  a  country 


life,  I  intend  to  quit  them  all  in  about  a 
month,  to  submit  to  the  mortification  of 
spending  the  spring  in  London,  where,  I 
am  happy  to  hear,  we  are  to  meet.  But 
I  am  infinitely  happier  to  hear  that  Mrs 
Dalrymple  is  doing  so  well.  May  God 
preserve  her  long  to  you  !  for  she  is  a 
fine  creature. 

Just  when  I  was  going  to  you  last 
spring,  I  received  a  letter  from  Bess  that 
she  was  dying.  I  put  off  my  journey  to 
Watcombe,  and  almost  killed  myself 
with  posting  to  Scotland,  where  I  found 
Madam  in  perfect  good  health.  Your*s 
always,  my  dear  Jack, 

John  Dalrymple. 

The  compiler  has  thought  fit  to 
introduce  various  articles  into  his 
work  from  the  pages  of  our  Maga- 
zine, such  as  it  existed  in  its  younger 
and  brighter  days,  and  from  a  con- 
temporary publication  of  the  same 
kind  he  has  also  chosen  some  meri- 
torious pieces.  Of  the  pieces  selected 
from  our  own  work  it  becomes  not 
us  to  speak,  and  of  those  taken  from 
our  contemporary  we  also  choose  to 
be  silent.  Let  the  following  good- 
humoured  and  successful  letter  close 
the  extracts  we  make  from  this  com- 
pilation. 

LETTER  FROM  SIR  HEW  DALRYMPLE 
TO  SIR  LAURENCE  DUNDAS. 

Dalzell,  May  24,  1775. 

Dear  Sir, 

Having  spent  a  long  life  in  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  health,  I  am  now  retired 
from  the  world  in  poverty,  and  with  the 
gout ;  so,  joining  with  Solomon,  that 

all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  1 
go  to  church  and  say  ray  prayers. 

I  assure  you,  that  most  of  us  religious 
people  reap  some  little  satisfaction,  in 
hoping  that  you  wealthy  voluptuaries 
have  a  fair  chance  of  being  damned  to  all 
eternity ;  and  that  Dives  shall  call  out 
for  a  drop  of  water  to  Lazarus,  one  drop 
of  which  he  seldom  tasted  when  he  had 
the  twelve  Apostles  ( twelve  hogsheads  of 
claret )  in  his  cellar. 

Now,  Sir,  that  doctrine  being  laid 
down,  I  wish  to  give  you,  my  friend,  a 
loop  hole  to  creep  through.  Going  to 
church  last  Sunday,  as  usual,  I  saw  an 
unknown  face  in  the  pulpit,  and  rising 
ui>to  prayers,  as  others  do  upon  like  oc- 
casions, I  began  to  look  around  the 
church  to  find  out  if  there  were  any 
pretty  girls  there,  when  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  foreign  accent  of  the 
parson.  I  gave  him  my  attention,  and 
had  my  devotion  awakened  by  the  most 
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pathetic  prayer  I  ever  heard.  This  made 
me  all  attention  to  the  sermon  :  a  finer 
discourse  never  came  from  the  lips  of 
a  man.  I  returned  in  the  afternoon,  and 
heard  the  same  preacher  exceed  his  morn- 
ing-work, by  the  finest  chain  of  reason- 
ing, conveyed  by  the  most  eloquent  ex- 
pressions. I  immediately  thought  of  what 
Agrippa  said  to  Paul,  "  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian."  I  sent  to 
ask  the  man  of  God  to  honour  my  roof, 
and  dine  with  me.  I  asked  him  of  his 
country,  and  what  not :  I  even  asked 
him  if  his  sermons  were  his  own  compo- 
sition, which  he  aflSrmed  they  were.  I 
assured  him  I  believed  it,  for  never  man 
had  spoke  or  wrote  so  well.  My  name 
is  Dishington,**  said  he.  "I  am  an  As- 
sistant to  an  old  Minister  in  the  Orkneys, 
who  enjoys  a  fruitful  benefice  of  £.50  a- 
year,  out  of  which  I  am  allowed  £.20  for 
preaching  and  instructing  1200  people, 
who  live  in  two  separate  islands  ;  out  of 
which  I  pay  £.lii5s.  to  the  boatman  who 
transports  me  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
I  should  be  happy  could  I  continue  in 
that  terrestrial  paradise ;  but  we  have  a 
great  Lord,  who  has  many  little  people 
soliciting  him  for  many  little  things  that 
he  can  do,  and  that  he  cannot  do ;  and 
if  my  Minister  dies,  his  succession  is  too 
great  a  prize  not  to  raise  up  many  power- 
ful rivals  to  baulk  my  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment." 

I  asked  him  if  he  possessed  any  other 
wealth.  "  Yes,"  says  he,  "  I  married 
the  prettiest  girl  in  the  island  ;  she  has 
blessed  me  with  three  children,  and,  as 
we  are  both  young,  we  may  expect  more. 
Besides,  I  am  so  beloved  in  the  island, 
that  I  have  all  my  peats  brought  home 
carriage  free." 

This  is  my  story, — now  to  the  prayer 
of  my  petition.  I  never  before  envied 
you  the  possession  of  the  Orkneys,  which 
I  now  do,  only  to  provide  for  this  elo- 
quent, innocent  apostle.  The  sun  has 
refused  your  barren  isles  his  kindly  in- 
fluence ; — do  not  deprive  them  of  so 
pleasant  a  preacher  : — let  not  so  great  a 
treasure  be  for  ever  lost  to  that  damned 
inhospitable  country  ;  for  I  assure  you, 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
hear  him,  or  hear  of  him,  he  would  not 
do  less  than  make  him  an  Archdeacon. 
The  man  has  but  one  weakness,  that  of 
preferring  the  Orkneys  to  all  the  earth. 

This  way,  and  no  other,  you  have  a 
chance  for  salvation.    Do  this  man  good, 


and  he  will  pray  for  you.  This  will  be  a 
better  purchase  than  your  Irish  estate,  or 
the  Orkneys.  I  think  it  will  help  me 
forward  too,  since  I  am  the  man  who 
told  you  of  the  man  so  worthy  and-  de- 
serving ;  so  pious,  so  eloquent,  and  whose 
prayers  may  do  so  much  good.  Till  I 
hear  from  you  on  this  head,  yours  in  all 
meekness,  love,  and  benevolence, 

H.  D. 

P.  S.-»Think  what  an  unspeakable 
pleasure  it  will  be  to  look  down  from 
heaven,  and  see  Rigby,  Masterton,  all  the 
Campbells  and  Nabobs,  swimming  in  fire 
and  brimstone,  while  you  are  sitting 
with  Whitefield  and  his  old  women,  look- 
ing beautiful,  frisking,  and  singing  ;  all 
which  you  may  have  by  settling  this  man 
after  the  death  of  the  present  incumbent. 

It  is  to  be  suspected,  we  fear,  that 
the  setter  of  these  gems  will  not 
thank  us  for  picking  so  many  of 
them  from  the  places  where  alone 
he  designed  they  should  be  con  ten)  -  * 
plated  ;  but  there  are  so  many  still  re- 
maining to  decorate  his  work,  that  al- 
though various  others  as  light-finger- 
ed as  ourselves  should  commit  simi- 
lar lawless  depredations,  we  have  no 
fear  that  the  sale  ^f  the  work  will 
thus  be  injured,  or  that  the  com- 
piler will  bring  an  indictment  against 
us  in  the  high  court  of  literature  for 
pickery  or  theft  perpetrated  in  his 
peculiar  premisses. 

Among  other  pieces  of  a  rarer  sort 
we  may  mention  that  bijoux  of  Cole- 
man, so  expressive  of  humour  and 
of  the  disappointed  feelings  of  au- 
thorship— his  Preface  to  the  first 
edition  of  the  Iron  Chest,  which  for 
years  past  no  bibliomaniac  could  pro- 
cure for  less  than  double  the  price 
of  this  volume  of  Literary  Gems. 

Let  us  give  the  honest,  the  warm- 
hearted, the  good-humoured,  the 
shrewd  compiler  of  this  selection 
our  hearty  congratulations  on  filling 
a  volume  not  for  babes,  ''mewling  and 
puking  in  the  nurse*s  arms,"  but 
for  full  grown  men,  where  they  ma^ 
have  their  minds  improved  and  invi- 
gorated at  the  same  time  that  their 
taste  is  not  corrupted,  nor  their  feel- 
ing blunted,  by  specimens  of  pitiful 
flash  sentiment  and  bastard  pathos. 


JFo  rks  pre  pa  ri  n<^'Jur  Fu  hlicatio  n . 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A  collection  of  French  poetry  is  about 
to  be  published  in  volumes,  entitled  Poets 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Caraeleon  Sketches,  by  the  author  of 
the  Promenade  round  Dorking,  will  be 
ready  early  in  the  ensuing  month. 

Sir  John  Byerly  is  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing for  the  press  an  extensive  work,  en- 
titled, The  Life  and  Times  of  Napoleon. 

The  Rev.  J.  Roquet  has  in  the  press  a 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Seventeenth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England. 

New  edition  of  Moore's  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan, and  Matilda,  a  Tale  of  the  Day, 
are  just  ready. 

Mr  Alexander  Barclay,  lately  and  for 
twenty-one  years  resident  in  Jamaica, 
has  in  the  press  a  Practical  View  of  the 
present  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West  In- 
dies, w^ith  many  particulars  illustrative 
of  the  actual  conditio q  of  the  Negroes  in 
Jamaica. 

A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  French 
Language,  illustrated  by  copious  exam- 
ples and  exercises,  selected  from  the  most 
approved  French  writers.  By  J.  Row- 
botham,  author  a  German  Grammar, 
&c. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Tangiers  to  Tetuan.  By  J.  Taylor,  Knight 
of  the  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
"  Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  I'Ancienne 
France,"  will  speedily  be  published  in 
parts.— To  be  comprised  in  twenty^two 
parts,  each  containing  five  engravings, 
with  letter-press  descriptions. 

Dr  John  Mason  Goode,  F.  R.  S.  has 
a  new  work  in  the  press,  entitled  The 
Book,  of  Nature ;  being  a  succession  of 
Lectures  formerly  delivered  at  the  Surrey 
Institution.  The  work  v/iil  be  comprised 
in  three  vols.  8vo. 

An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Life  of 
Alexander  1,  Emperor  ef  Russia,  is  on 
the  eve  of  publication. 

The  Misses  Porter's  Tales  round  a 
Winter  Hearth  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days. 

The  author  of  the  Two  Rectors  will 
shortly  publish  a  new  work,  entitled  The 
Convert. 

An  historical  romance,  entitled  De 
Foix  ;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  is 
announced  for  publication. 

Mr  Thomas  Keith  has  in  the  press  a 
System  of  Geography,  on  an  entirely  new 
plan. 
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"  Junius  proved  to  be  Burke,  with  an 
outline  of  his  Biography,"  will  speedily 
be  published. 

Firmin  Didot  is  printing  a  French 
translation  of  the  Poems  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

Chandos  Leigh  has  in  the  press,  Epis- 
tles to  a  Friend  in  Town,  and  other 
Poems. 

Laconics ;  or,  the  Best  Words  of  the 
Best  Authors,  noticed  in  our  last,  will 
be  completed  in  twelve  monthly  parts, 
with  sixty  portraits. 

A  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  For- 
traits,  from  the  earliest  period,  is  in  the 
press. 

Ten  Years'  Adventures  of  a  Young 
Rifleman,  in  the  French  and  English 
Armies,  during  the  War  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  are  announced  for  early  publi- 
cation. 

Miss  Benger  is  preparing  for  the  press, 
a  History  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France. 

A  quarto  volume  on  Icthyology  is  pre- 
paring for  speedy  publication. 

Mr  Bowles's  Reply  to  Mr  Roscoe  and 
the  Quarterly  Review,  will  be  entitled 
Lessons  in  Criticism. 

Dr  Lyall  is  said  to  be  about  publish • 
ing  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  I.  of  Russia. 

A  political  and  Military  Life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  is  now  publishing  in 
numbers  in  Paris. 

Mr  Lodge  is  preparing  a  new  Edition 
of  his  Illustrations  of  British  History  ^ 
Biography,  and  Manners,  from  original 
letters  and  papers  preserved  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms,  and  in  the  noble  families 
of  Howard  and  Cecil. 

The  long-expected  Memoirs  of  the 
Rival  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster', 
from  the  pen  of  Miss  Roberts,  are  in  the 
press.  ; 

A  fourth  edition  of  Dr  Dibdin's  In- 
troduction to  the  Knowledge  of  rare 
and  valuable  Editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Classics,  is  nearly  ready  for  pub- 
lication. The  work  is  entirely  re- writ- 
ten, and  will  extend  to  two  large  octavo 
volumes. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  James's  Naval 
History  of  the  late  War,  is  nearly  ready 
for  delivery,  with  an  accession  of  fresh 
materials  communicated  by  Naval  Officers 
of  Rank,  and  the  acquisition  of  Diagrams 
of  the  principal  Actions. 

Sir  William  Dugdale's  Life,  Diary,  and 
Correspondence,  are  announced,  under 
the  supervision  of  William  Hamper, 
Esq.,  from  the  original  MSS,  in  the  poa> 
E  e 


session  of  the  pfesj^nt  representative  of 
the  family,  W.  S.  Dugdale,  Esq.  M.  P. 

A  second  series  of  Mr  Ellis's  Collection 
of  Historical  Letters  from  Manuscripts 
in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  Mr  E. 
possesses  the  official  custody,  is  announ- 
ced for  publication. 

Mr  Singer  announces  a  republication  of 
the  History  of  King  Richard  the  Third, 
from  the  original  Manuscripts  of  Sir 
George  Buck,  The  work  is  intended  to 
form  one  volume  in  octavo,  printed  uni- 
formly with  Mr  Singer's  edition  of  the 
Life  and  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
by  his  gentleman. usher  George  Caven- 
dish, of  which  work  a  second  edition  is 
announced,  in  one  large  octavo  volume. 

Recollections  of  a  Pedestrian,  by  the 
author  of  The  Journal  of  an  Exile,  in 
three  vols,  post  8vo. 

Greece  Vindicated,  being  the  results  of 
observations  made  during  a  visit  to  the 
Morea  and  Hydra  in  1825.  To  which 
is  added,  an  examination  of  the  journals 


CFeb. 

of  Messrs  Pecchio,  Emerson,  and  Hum- 
phreys.   By  Count  Alerino  Palmer. 

The  Tourist's  Grammar;  or.  Rules 
relating  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities 
incident  to  Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
D.  Fosbroke,  M.A.  F.A.S. 

Dr  Donnegan  has  just  competed  in 
one  vol.  8vo.  his  Greek  and  Latin  Lexi- 
con, upon  the  plan  of  Schneider's  very 
popular  German  aixl  Greek  Lexicon, 

Traditions  and  Recollections,  domes* 
tie,  clerical,  and  literary  4  in  which  are 
included  Letters  of  distinguished  cha- 
racters. By  the  Rev.  R.  Polwhele.  In 
two  vols.  8vo. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  month 
will  be  published  Dartmoor,  a  descrip* 
tive  poem,  by  N.  F.  Carrington,  author 
of  The  Banks  of  Tamor  with  eight 
vignettes  and  four  views,  illustrative  of" 
the  scenery.  His  Majesty  has  bcew 
pleased  to  direct  his  name  to  bo  traced  a*, 
the  head  of  the  subscription  list. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
for  the  year  1826.    8vo.  15s. 

Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Memohrs. 
By  J.  Cradock,  Esq.  M.  A.,  F.  S.  A. 

Memoirs  of  the  Margravine  of  Atis- 
pach,  written  by  herself.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£A  u  8s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  De  Genlis. 
Vols.  7  and  8,  completing  the  work.  16s. ; 
French  14s. 

Jones's  Life  of  Bishop  Hall.  8vo.  14s. 

CLASSICS. 

Young's  Xenophontis  Memorabilia, 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes.    8vo.  8s. 

Poering's  Horace.    8vo.  18s. 

Platonis  Republica.    8vo.  15. 

Corpus  Poetarum.  Fasc.  II.  contain- 
ing Prppertius  and  Ovidius.  Med.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes. 
3y  the  Rev.  J.  Piatt.  5s.  boards,  or  5s. 
6d.  bound. 

The  Geography  of  the  Globe.  By  J. 
Olding  Butler.    4s.  6d. 

Thoughts  on  Academical  Instruction 
in  England.    8vo.  5s. 

Whitehead's  Spanish  Grammar.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

Phillip's  Latin  Exercise-Book.  12mo. 
$s.  6d. 

The  Jewish  Gleaner*  or  Anecdotes 
md  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  18mo.  ^s.  6d. 


A  View  of  the  System  and  Merits  of 
the  East- Indian  College  at  Haileybary* 
By  R.  Grant,  Esq.  3s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Italian  Language  and 
Conversation.  Bv  J.  Mareone.  1  Smo- 
gs. 6d. 

Poole's  Essay  on  Education.  12mct. 
7s.  6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Beauties  of  Claude  Lorraine.  4to.  Co- 
lombier,  i:.1..16s. 

Gems  of  Art.    Vol.  I.  4to.  £,6v6s. 

Hunt's  Hints  on  Architecture.  4to.  15;^ 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Decorations  from 
Pompeii.  By  J.  Goldicntt,  Architect. 
Imp.  8vo.  £.^ii8s.,  proofs  in4to.  £.4w4s. 

Disquisitions  upon  the  painted  Greek 
Vases  and  their  probable  Connexion  with 
the  Shows  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries, 
by  J.  Christie.    4to.  £.2u2s. 

The  Portable  Diorama ;  consisting  of 
romantic,  grand,  and  picturesque  Scenery, 
with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  produ- 
cing the  various  effects  of  sunrise,  sunset, 
moonlight,  the  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  clouds,  the  rainbow,  &c.,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Diorama  in  Re- 
gent's Park  ;  accompanied  with  an  en- 
tirely new  Work,  illustrated  with  plates, 
entitled.  The  Amateur's  Assistant,  or  a 
series  of  Instructions  in  sketching  from 
Nature.    By  J.  Clark. 

HISTORY. 
The  Reign  of  Terror;  a  collection  of 
authentic  narratives  of  the  horrors  com- 
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itiitted  by  the  revolutionary  government 
of  France  under  Murat  and  Robespierre. 
Written  by  eye-witnesses.   2  vols.  8vo. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution. 
From  the  French  of  F.  A.  Miguet.  2  vols. 
8vo.  £.lu5s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ecton, 
in  the  county  of  Northampton.  By  J. 
Cole.    8vo.  Is. 

The  Coventry  Pageants  and  Mysteries. 
By  T.  Sliarp.  4to.  £.3w3s. ;  large  paper, 
JC.6  ir  6s. 

MISCELLAKEOUS, 

The  Co-operative  Magazine,  No.  I.  6s. 

Laconics.  Fart  IV.  18mo.  2s.  6d.  with 
Portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Massinger,  Ben 
Johnson,  Dryden,  and  Congreve. 

A  General  Map  of  India.  In  two 
large  sheets.  15s. 

The  Gardener's  Magazine,  conducted 
by  J.  C,  Loudon,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.  8vo.  No. 
I.  2s.  6d. 

The  Theory  of  the  Infantry  Move- 
ments, By  Captain  Baron  Suaso.  3  vols. 
"Svo,  £.2n2s. 

Letters  on  Fashionable  Amusements. 
18mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Cambrian  Excursion,  18mo,2s.'€d. 

Notes  on  the  present  Condition  of  the 
Negroes  in  Jamaica.  By  H.  T.  de  la 
Beche,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.  &c.    8vo.  3s. 

Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy, 
for  the  use  of  Students ;  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  Mechanics.  By  W.  Mar- 
ratt,  M.  A.  Member  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  New  York.  8v6. 
ts.  6d. 

Every  Man^s  Book  for  1826  (to  be  con- 
tinued annually)  ;  comprizing  remarkable 
Days  in  the  Year,  new  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, &c.    Crown  8vo.   Is.  6d. 

MEDICINE. 

An  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Lun- 
nar  Caustic,  in  the  Cure  of  certain 
Wounds  und  Ulcers.  By  j.  liigginbot- 
tom.    8vo.   6s.  6d. 

Medical  Essays.  By  Marshall  Hall, 
M.  D.    8vo.  4s. 

Middleton  on  Consumption.   8vo.  4s. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  &C. 

Eustace  Fitz-Richard,  a  tale  of  the 
Barons' Wars.    4  vols.  12mo.  £.l,r4s. 

The  Naval  Sketch-book,  or  Service 
Afloat  and  Ashore.  By  an  Officer  of 
Rank.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  18s. 

The  Abbot  of  Montserrat ;  a  romance, 
2  vols.    12mo.   10s.  6d. 

German  Popular  Stories.  Vol.  II. 
12mo.  2s. 

Sephora ;  a  Hebrew  tale.  2  vols.  8vo. 
14s. 

J amieson's  Knight  of  the  Dove.  49. 
Obstinacy,  a  talc.  12mo. 


MontVillc,  a  novel.  3  vols.  l2mo. 
16s.  6d. 

The  Rebel,  a  tal^.   2  Vols.  12llio,  14s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

An  Introduction  to  Entomolog}',  or 
Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  In- 
sects, with  plates.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.  A. 
F.  R.  and  L.  S.  Rector  of  Barham,  and 
W.  Spencc,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV. 

The  Phenomonist.    No.  I.  Is. 

POETRY. 

Rhyming  Reminiscences,  in  Comical 
Couplets.  By  G.  Grin,  Esq.  18mo.  3s.  6d, 

The  Punster  s  Pocket-Book,  by  B. 
Blackmantle,  Esq.  small  8vo.   10s.  6d. 

The  Prospect,  and  other  Poems.  By 
E.  Moxon.    Foolscap  8vo.    4s.  6d* 

Schimmelpenninck's  authorised  Version 
of  the  Psalms.    12mo.  7s. 

The  Sabbath  Muse.    12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Selections  from  the  Masquerade.  3s.  6d. 

Wiffen's  translation  of  Tasso*s  Jerusa- 
lem Delivered.    3  vols.  £.2u2s. 

POLITICS. 

Letters  to  a  Friend^  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Question,  the  State  of  Ireland, 
and  the  Merits  of  Constitutional  Religi- 
ous Distinctions.  By  E.  A.  Kendall, 
Esq.  F.  S.  A.  8vo.  Parts  I.  II.  and  III. 
£.lnl6s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Hoiden  on  the  Christian  Sabbath.  8vo. 
12s. 

Theologyof  the  Puritans.  18mo.  3s.  6d. 

Self- Examination.    Foolscap  8vo.  3s. 

Letters  on  the  Church.  By  an  Epis- 
copalian.   8vo.  7s. 

Causes  of  the  Slow  Progress  of  Chris- 
tian Truth  ;  a  discourse  delivered  before 
the  Western  Unitarian  Society,  in  the 
Conigre  Meeting  -  House,  Trowbridge, 
Wilts,  on  Wednesday,  July  13,  1825. 
By  R.  Aspland.    12mo.  Is. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Chapeil 
in  Lewin's  Mead,  Bristol,  on  Sunday, 
Oct.  16,  1825  :— L  On  the  Future  State 
of  the  Righteous  :— 2.  On  Numbering 
our  Days.    By  R.  Aspland.   8vo.  2s. 

Horae  Sabbaticae,  or  an  Attempt  to 
correct  certain  Superstitious  and  Vulgar 
Errors  respecting  the  Sabbath.  By  G. 
Higgins,  Esq.  of  Skellow  Grange^  near 
Doncaster. 

EDINBURGH. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland  re- 
specting Succession,  as  depending  on 
Deeds  of  Settlement.  In  two  parts  : — 
1.  Heritable  Succession  : — 2.  Moveable 
Succession.  With  an  Appendix,  &c  By 
James  Watson,  Esq.  Advocate.  8vo.  12s. 

A  Cornelii  Celci  de  Medicina  Libri 
VHI.  Ex  recens.  Leonardi  Targae.  Con- 
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cinnavit  Edwardus  Miiligan,  M.  D,  &c. 
one  vol.  8vo,  16s. 

Literary  Gems.  In  one  volume,  post 
8vo.  with  Vignette  title-page,  10s.  6d. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  the  Com- 
piler of  this  volume  to  present  a  Collec- 
tion of  Literary  Relics  characterised  by 
traits  of  Wit  and  Humour,  or  distin- 
guished by  some  of  the  loftier  energies 
of  thought,  and  by  splendid  and  power- 
ful diction, — extracted  for  the  most  part 
from  sources  not  generally  accessible ; 
and  it  has  been  studied  to  exclude  we- 
diocre^  as  well  as  other  pieces,  which, 
however  brilliant  and  striking,  have  by 
frequent  quotation  become  familiar  to 
every  class  of  readers. 

Some  Considerations  on  the  Policy  of 
the  Government  of  India,  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  Invasion  of  Bur- 
mah.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  M.  Stewart, 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  &c. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland. 
By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  Advocate,  third 
edition^  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,  by 
William  Bell,  Esq,  Advocate,  in  two 
large  volumes,  8vo.  £.LilGs. 
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Second  Statement  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Edinburgh  Bible  Society,  relative  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha,  by  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  8vo.  23. 

A  Respectful  Remonstrance,  addressed 
to  the  Rev.  James  Walker,  A.  M,  Senior 
Minister  of  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  on  the 
subject  of  a  Sermon  preached  before  the 
Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  United  Diocese 
of  Edinburgh,  Fife,  and  Glasgow.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Craig,  A.  M.  Is.  6d.  " 

Some  Important  Questions  in  Scots 
Entail  Law  briefly  considered.  By  the 
late  John  Vans  Agnew,  Esq.  of  Sheu- 
chan.  8vo. 

A  Critical  and  Analytical  Reviev/  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Meeting  of 
the  Patronage  Society.  By  a  Layman. 
8vo.  Is. 

The  Curious  Book.    Post  8vo.  7s. 

The  Border  Tour,  throughout  the 
most  important  and  interesting  places 
in  the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk.  By  a 
Tourist.  In  one  volume.  12mo.  with  a 
View  of  Melrose  Abbey.  5s. 
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FRANCE. 

Paris — French    Judges  It  was 

some  time  ago  mentioned  that  the  late 
judgment  in  the  case  of  the  French  press, 
which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the 
nation,  produced  a  contrary  feeling  at 
Court ;  and  we  are  informed  by  one  of 
our  letters  from  Paris,  that  Charles  X. 
in  his  reception  of  the  President  and 
Councillors  of  the  Court  Royale,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  new  year,  testified  his 
highest  displeasure  in  no  unequivocal 
manner.  When  the  President,"  M.  Se- 
guier,  presented  himself  to  deliver  the 
complimentary  address  of  the  season, 
the  King  listened  to  him  with  apparent 
disdain,  replied  to  him  with  unceremo- 
nious brevity,  and  dismissed  him  with 
rude  abruptness.  When  the  Bar  appear- 
ed, his  Majesty  asked  particularly  for  M. 
Bellart,  who  had  advised  the  prosecution 
and  drawn  up  the  indictment,  That 
gentleman  was  absent  from  bad  health, 
and  his  Majesty  seemed  anxious,  by  his 
kind  inquiries  after  him,  to  convince  his 
courtiers  that  his  insulting  treatment  of 
the  Judges  was  a  designed  contrast,  cal- 
culated to  instruct  those  who  desired  to 
secure  his  favour.  M.  de  Seguier  and 
his  brothers  were  consoled  for  this  ne- 
glect by  the  euthusiastic  recep^on  wliic;h 


they  met  with  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  the  constitutional  friends  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

Hospitals, — The  commissioners  recent- 
ly employed  by  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  to  report  on  the  plag<ie,  state 
the  following  important  fact "  One  of 
your  commissioners  is  a  physician  to  an 
hospital,  one  of  the  wards  of  which  can, 
without  inconvenience,  contain  200  sick. 
In  ordinary  cases,  this  number  is  not 
exceeded ;  but  in  1815,  the  heaping  to- 
gether of  the  patients  having  caused  the 
sanitary  precautions  to  be  neglected,  this 
number  was  carried  to  300.  From  that 
moment  the  air  suffered  an  alteration, 
the  nature  of  which  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  chemical  analysis,  but  which 
was  known  by  a  nauseous  odour,  and 
by  the  appearance  of  rottenness  in  the 
hospital,  and  by  fevers  of  a  virulent  cha- 
racter. What  is  remarkable  is,  that  it 
was  not  necessary  that  a  great  augmen- 
tation of  the  sick  should  take  place  to 
give  rise  to  these  effects — a  simple  increase 
of  twenty  patients,  that  is  to  say,  a  tenth 
more  than  the  customary  number,  suffi- 
ced to  destroy  the  proportion  which  ex- 
isted between  the  mass  of  air  and  the 
sick — Another,  and  a  not  less  important 
remark  is,  that  several  different  affections 
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developed  in  the  impure  air  of  the  ward 
found  a  vent  out  of  the  hospital,  and 
were  communicated  to  houses  in  which 
the  same  causes  of  infection  no  longer 
existed,  as  if  the  proportion,  when  once 
broken,  developed  itself  in  a  virus  of  a 
peculiar  nature." 

It  may  be  remembered,  that  in  the  last 
years  of  Louis  the  18th,  the  Governpcient 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  his  brother, 
the  Count  d'Artois.   The  old  King,  a  less 
slave  to  the  priests  than  his  successor,  re- 
peatedly refused  to  listen  to  the  counsels 
of  his  ultra  advisers,  who  panted  for  a 
counter  revolution.    When  they  express- 
ed their  disappointment  to  the  Count, 
Have  patience,"  said  he,  "  I  will  an- 
swer for  the  future,  ( Je  vous  rcponds  de 
Vavenir^)  your  wishes  shall  be  realised  in 
good  time."  Charles  the  10th,  led  by  the 
crafty  counsels  of  the  Abbe  Latil,  his  con- 
fessor, Fraycinous,  and  the  Abbe  Men- 
nais,  has  shewn  himself  as  good  as  his 
word.    He  has  scarcely  reigned  eighteen 
months,  and  how  much  has  he  accom- 
plished ?  A  milliard  of  francs  (forty  mil- 
lions sterling)  have  been  granted  to  the 
emigrants ;  another  monstrous  douceur 
has  been  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
ex-colonists  of  St.  Domingo,  who  belong 
chiefly  to  the  court  or  the  old  noblesse. 
The  clergy  have  just  been  promised  their 
indemnity :   the  crafty  Jesuits  having 
crept  into  power,  fill  the  tribunals  and 
high  official  stations,  and  exert  themselves 
to  suppress  Lancasterian  schools,  and  all 
unpurified  institutions  for  education.  The 
Sorbonne  is  re-established,  to  preserve  the 
Catholic  faith  from  the  infection  of  mo- 
dern  liberality,   and   keep  theological 
opinion  at  the  level  of  that  enlightened 
era,  the  12th  century  !  Last  in  order,  and 
not  least  in  importance,  comes  the  reviv- 
al  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  with  its 
supplementary  barbarism,  the  law  of  en  • 
tail.    And  what  is  the  avowed  object  of 
this  bold  innovation  ?  Why,  it  is  for  the 
preservation  of  families  !  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  creation  of  a  body  of  men,  who 
become  the  servile  dependents  of  the 
crown,  that  they  may  fasten  on  the  coun- 
try the  tribe  of  hungry  brothers  and  rela- 
tives whom  they  have  robbed  under  the 
shadow  of  an  iniquitous  law — who,  when 
they  get  strong  enough,  plunder  the  peo- 
ple by  corn-bills,  fill  the  prisons  by  game- 
laws,  assist  the  crown  in  multiplying  im- 
posts that  they  may  share  the  produce, 
and,  by  their  vanity,  ostentation,  and 
fantastic  notions  of  dignity  and  honour, 
teach  me^;^  to  despise  sober  industry,  and 
spread  through  society  false  ideas  of  the 
true  end  and  object  of  human  life.  Let 
it  be  remcml>ercd,  that  the  laxv  of  equal 
'  vision  prevailed  in  two-fifths  of  France 
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before  the  Revolution,  and  yet  in  thi« 
portion  of  the  kingdom  families  contrive 
to  exist.  But  what  do  the  Bourbons  owe 
to  these  few  thousand  nobles  whom  they 
are  gorging  with  money,  and  to  whose 
absurd  pretensions  are  they  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  industrious  millions  ? 
What  have  they  done  to  be  worth  pre- 
serving at  such  a  price  ?  When  the  Re- 
volution broke  out,  they  fled  at  the  first 
appearance  of  danger,  and  left  Louis  the 
15th  to  his  fate.  Nothing  will  bring  the 
throne  of  Charles  so  quickly  into  i^eril, 
as  tampering  with  the  laws  that  fix  the 
state  of  property. 

It  is  stated,  on  unquestionable  authori- 
ty, that  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, on  principles  of  reciprocity,  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  Britain  and 
France,  has  been  finally  adjusted,  and 
has  received  the  signatures  of  the  nego- 
tiators. It  will,  of  course,  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  in  a  few  days.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  it  will  prove  highly  ad-  ^ 
vantageous  to  the  industry  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

Spain". — Letters  received  from  Madrid 
announce  that  the  Pope's  Nuncio  in  that 
city,  with  a  spirit  of  liberality  which  may 
at  first  sight  appear  not  in  accordance 
with  that  character,  has  been  for  some 
time  actively  engaged  in  urging  Ferdi- 
nand to  recognize  the  independence  of 
his  late  trans-Atlantic  possessions.  The 
reasons  by  which  his  Holiness  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  stirred  up  to  this  work 
of  brotherly  love,  are  the  loss  of  influence 
and  the  loss  of  revenue  from  those  rick 
countries  under  which  he  necessarily  Ia« 
hours  so  long  as  they  and  the  mother 
country  remain  in  a  state  of  contention. 
It  were  a  consummation,"  without 
doubt,  far  more  devoutly  to  be  wish- 
ed" by  his  Holiness,  that  they  should  re- 
vert to  the  yoke  of  Spain  ;  but  seeing 
that  such  an  event  is  altogether  out  of 
the  question,  he  is  anxious  to  gather  in 
that  portion  of  the  harvest  which  may 
still  accrue  to  him,  when  the  parties  shall 
be  restored  to  a  mutual  good  understand- 
ing. The  representative  of  his  Holiness 
at  Madrid  is  said  to  be  zealously  assisted 
in  this  pious  work  by  the  French  Am- 
bassador. 

Storm* — Cadiz^  Dec,  10  It  is  not 

only  in  the  North  that  the  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments has  been  felt.  Since  the  6th  of 
this  month,  we  have  had  a  tempest  such 
as  has  not  occurred  within  the  memory 
of  man.  In  the  night  of  the  5th  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents ;  the  day  of  the  6th  was 
not  quite  so  dark  as  the  night  that  pre- 
ceded it.  The  whole  horizon  was  loaded 
with  heavy  dark  clouds,  and  the  rain  con- 
tinued.   A I  nine  in  the  evening,  a  rapid 
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fall  in  the  barometer  announced  a  hurri- 
cane, and  in  a  few  minutes  a  north-west 
wind  arose  so  violent,  that  the  windows 
of  the  houses  were  driven  in — the  doors 
wrenched  from  their  hinges — the  chim- 
neys thrown  down — the  celebrated  tower 
blown  down— the  trees  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  and  even  the  most  solid  substances 
became  the  sport  of  the  elements.  The 
houses  damaged  were  innumerable,  and 
the  losses  immense  ;  but  it  is  principally 
in  the  Bay  that  the  devastation  has  taken 
place,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Pedro  to  the  Trocadero.  There  the 
following  vessels  were  violently  driven  on 
shore : — The  Buenos  Amigos,  of  the 
house  of  Picardo ;  the  American  frigate 
Tea  Plant,  the  Spanish  frigate  x\strea,  an 
American  schooner,  a  Dutch  vessel ;  a 
schooner  and  two  brigs  were  sunk  in  the 
Bay  itself ;  twelve  other  vessels  were 
thrown  on  the  coast ;  the  Spanish  brig 
Loretto  lost  its  mizenmast :  a  very  few  of 
these  vessels  will  be  able  to  repair  their 
damages  ;  the  others  are  totally  lost.  It 
is  not  yet  known  how  many  persons  have 
l^erished  by  this  disaster. 

Portugal — Letters  from  Oporto  of 
the  3d  January  have  been  received.  Their 
contents  do  not  impart  any  thing  of  a 
political  nature  ;  they  state  that  the  prices 
of  Port  wines  continue  very  high.  An 
account  of  the  shipments  for  the  year 
1825,  of  the  best  wines,  has  been  trans- 
mitted with  these  letters  ;  it  is  surprising 
to  observe  what  proportion  other  coun- 
tries  bear  to  England  in  taking  the  pro- 
duce of  that  part  of  Portugal.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  most  of  the  countries 
ivhich  have  had  wines  shipped  to  them : 
—Shipped  from  Oporto  in  1825,  40,524| 
pipes,  of  which — 40,277  were  for  Eng- 
land:  36,  the  Brazils;  224,  Buenos 
Ayres;  4,  France;  41 1,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; J,  Alicant;  5 J,  America;  84, 
Sweden;  IJ,  Russia;  5,  Genoa;  22f, 
Newfoundland;  33,  Hamburg;  13|, 
Denmark — The  Exchange  was  53d. 

Poland  Froyn   the   Polish  Fron- 

Hers,  Jan.  1, — The  capital  of  Poland  had 
not  gone  into  mourning  up  to  December 
28,  for  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  it 
was  not  till  that  day  that  the  Warsaw 
Gazette  contained  the  notice  of  his  death. 
While  all  the  orders  from  St.  Petersburgh 
— for  instance,  those  relative  to  the  tak- 
ing the  oath  by  the  Russian  subjects — are 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  the  First,  that  Prince  still  calls 
and  signs  himself  as  Grand  Duke,  and 
forbids  those  about  him  to  give  him  the 
title  of  Majesty.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
news  of  the  Emperor's  death,  which  the 
young  Count  Gurjero  presented  to  him 
kneeling,  addressing  him  with  the  title 


of  Sire,  Prince  Constantine  refused  the 
title  with  displeasure,  and  shut  himself 
up  with  his  escort  in  his  private  apart- 
ments, where  he  has  been  almost  ever 
since,  inaccessible  to  every  body.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael  for  St.  Petersburgh,  the  Grand 
Duke  also  sent  his  aid-de-camp,  V.  Ku- 
ruta,  who  possesses  his  entire  confidence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Procurator  of  the 
Directing  Senate  came  from  Petersburgh 
to  Warsaw,  and  was  not  admitted  to  see 
the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  but  was 
soon  sent  back  to  St.  Petersburgh,  as  it  is 
said,  with  a  formal  repetition  of  his  pre- 
ceding renunciation.  We  are  now  impa- 
tient for  the  return  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  or  at  least  of  M.  V.  Kuruta, 
when  we  shall  know  our  future  destiny. 
During  the  illness  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander at  Tagonrok,  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantine received  several  couriers  daily, 
with  particular  accounts  of  the  health  of 
his  beloved  brother. 

Denmark. — A  Society  of  Ancient 
Northern  Literature  has  just  been  form- 
ed at  Copenhagen.  It  intends  to  publish 
in  the  original  language,  but  with  a 
Latin  translation,  a  number  of  very  old 
Icelandic  manuscripts,  which  it  is  expect- 
ed will  throw  great  light  on  the  ancient 
history  of  the  North. 

Holland. — Letters  lately  received, 
dated  Amsterdam,  state  that  there  have 
been  more  failures  in  that  city,  one 
of  some  extent.  The  accounts  from 
Batavia  received  in  Holland,  are  to  the 
17th  September.  The  Dutch  authorities 
claim  great  advantages  over  the  natives. 
In  one  action  1700  were  stated  to  be 
killed.  General  de  Kock  is  reported  to 
be  pursuing  them  into  the  interior.  Let- 
ters from  Hamburg,  received  to-day,  are 
to  the  25th  inst-  ;  they  furnish  no  politi- 
cal intelligence  from  Russia. 

Bavaria — The  King  of  Bavaria,  in 
an  audience  which  he  gave  to  the  depu- 
ties of  the  town  of  Anspach,  said  to 
them  : — In  order  to  make  business,  I 
have  been  obliged  to  make  retrenchments ; 
many  branches  of  expenditure  have  been 
diminished  by  half.  Doubtless  these 
measures  have  displeased  many  persons, 
but  1  could  not  do  otherwise.  People 
make  an  outcry,  yet  I  have  done  only 
what  is  just.  Many  other  changes  would 
be  necessary,  but  humanity  restrains  me. 
As  for  the  persons  in  office  who  are  af- 
fected by  these  measures,  they  shall  have 
sufficient  to  live  upon.  Even  in  the  last 
assembly  of  the  States  many  reductions 
should  have  been  made  ;  but  it  was  pro- 
per to  respect  the  will  of  my  father.  In 
the  next  session  our  budget  will  he  very 
different  from  what  it  was,  and  if  things 
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had  remained  on  the  former  footing,  we 
should  have  hecomc  bankrupts." 

Russia. — The  government  of  Russia  is 
at  last  settled  so  far  as  regards  the  person 
of  the  Emperor.  Voluminous  state  papers 
have  been  put  forth  on  the  occasion, 
which  leave  us  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever  respecting  the  motives  of  the  par- 
ties. Constantine's  renunciation  of  the 
throne  bears  date  the  14th  of  January 
1822,  but  in  that  document  he  refers  to 
some  prior  obligation  into  which  he  vo- 
luntarily entered  on  his  divorce  from  his 
first  wife.  But  neither  in  his  letter  nor 
in  any  other  paper  published,  is  an  intel- 
ligible reason  given  for  transferring  the 
succession  from  Constantine  to  Nicholas. 
Men  of  very  different  characters,  wearied 
with  the  toils  of  royalty,  have  laid  it  down 
after  long  possession,  and  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  ;  but  it  has  rarely  happened,  that 
a  person  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  has  given 
up  a  throne  before  he  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  sovereign  power.  It  is  this 
that  makes  us  pause  as  to  the  alleged  vo- 
luntary renunciation  of  Constantine.  The 
act,  if  perfectly  spontaneous,  is  either  the 
act  of  a  sage,  or  of  a  man  whose  habits 
of  thought  are  eccentric  and  irregular. 
To  which  of  these  classes  Constantine 
must  be  referred  is  a  point  upon  which 
there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  We 
doubt,  however,  if  the  renunciation  was 
voluntary  in  the  first  instance.  As  to 
the  inferior  birth  of  his  second  wife,  since 
it  is  never  once  alluded  to  in  the  docu- 
ments, and  as  the  exaltation  of  a  woman 
humbly  born  to  the  rank  of  Empress 
would  have  done  much  less  violence  to 
the  Russian  principles  of  legitimacy  than 
the  setting  aside  of  the  rightful  heir,  we 
cannot  believe  that  Constantine  lost  the 
throne  on  this  account.  From  the  ac- 
count given  of  his  habits,  we  rather  sus- 
pect,  with  the  Examiner,  that  traces  of 
his  father's  mental  disorder  had  been  ob- 
served in  him ;  and  that  strong  measures 
had  been  taken  to  draw  from  him  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  crown,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  such  an  exhibition  as 
brought  his  father  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  royalty  into  contempt  in  his  person. 
That  some  of  the  circumstances  cannot 
be  very  easily  reconciled  with  this  hypo- 
thesis we  admit ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  no  other  explanation  that  seems 
so  consistent  with  the  character  of  the 
parties,  and  the  exterior  of  the  transac- 
tion. 

On  the  26th  December,  the  day  on 
which  Nicholas  was  proclaimed,  a  very 
serious  disturbance  occurred  in  the  capi- 
tal, in  consequence  of  some  of  the  troops, 
particularly  the  regiment  of  Constantine, 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 


the  new  Emperor.  They  were  joined  by 
numbers  of  the  citizens,  and  so  alarming 
did  the  revolt  become,  that,  in  order  to 
disperse  the  rebels,  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  force.  In  the  course  of  the  tu- 
mult that  ensued,  Count  Miloradowrtsch, 
Count  Sturler,  and  other  officers  of  rank, 
were  killed.  The  Emperor,  it  is  said, 
displayed  the  greatest  j^rsonal  bravery  in 
the  course  of  these  events.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  of  letters  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  reference  to  the  revolt.  A  variety 
of  rumours,  of  course,  prevail,  but  very  lit- 
tle as  yet  is  known  of  a  definite  character, 

Pderslurgh,  Dec.  31. 
We  are  now  so  quiet  here  that  we 
should  have  already  forgotten  the  events 
of  the  26th,  if  we  could  restrain  the  im- 
patience with  which  we  expect  the  result 
of  the  inquiry  that  has  been  instituted 
into  that  aftair.  The  number  of  the  of- 
ficers executed  is  about  40 ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  young  men,  filling  the 
lowest  ranks  in  the  army.  There  are, 
indeed,  some  distinguished  names  among 
them,  but  without  any  remarkable  per- 
sonal qualities.  As  the  Emperor,  in  the 
critical  moments  of  the  25th,  warded  oft' 
the  danger  by  his  intrepidity  and  coolness, 
so  he  now  gains  all  hearts  by  the  modes- 
ty with  which  he  rejects  all  the  praises 
and  congratulations  offered  to  him  on 
this  subject. 

**  We  will  not  dissemble  how  much 
these  occurrences  are  to  be  deplored,  and, 
we  need  not  add,  how  much  they  have 
affected  the  Emperor.  But  those  who 
witnessed  the  noble  conduct  of  this  Mo- 
narch, his  magnanimity,— -those,  too,  who 
admired  the  enthusiasm  even  of  the 
troops  and  of  the  old  Generals, — those,  in 
fact,  who  consider  that  the  rebels  remain- 
ed four  hours  in  a  public  square,  all  the 
avenues  to  w^hich  were  for  a  long  time 
open,  and  that  they  received,  by  way  of 
reinforcement,  only  drunken  soldiers,  and 
some  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  in 
this  same  state  of  drunkenness,  will  ad- 
mit that  we  have  experienced  a  momen- 
tary crisis,  which  has  only  tended  to  show, 
in  stronger  colours,  the  character  of  the 
Russian  nation,  the  ardent  fidelity  of  the 
army,  and  the  general  attachment  to  the 
august  person  of  their  legitimate  Monarch. 
In  fact,  the  spontaneous  confessions  of 
the  principal  culprits — the  promptitude 
with  which  the  mutineers  were  dispersed 
at  the  first  attack — the  sincere  repentance 
of  the  soldiers,  who  hastened  to  return  to 
their  barracks,  and  to  deplore  their  error 
— all,  in  one  word,  proves,  that  it  was 
not  these  persons  who  ought  to  be  accu- 
sed of  the  sad  occurrence  ;  and  that  the 
wishes  expressed  in  favour  of  the  Grand 
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Duke  Constanline,  with  the  ohligatioii  of 
an  oath,  annulled  by  the  irrevocable  de- 
termination of  his  Imperial  Highness, 
ttwi-y  only  used  as  a  mask  to  cover  the  real 
designs  of  the  promoters  of  the  revolt, 
whose  object  it  was  to  excite  a  movement 
which  might  have  plunged  the  Russian 
empire  into  all  tlie  horrors  of  anarchy* 

The  regiments  which  bivouacked  du- 
ring the  night  round  the  Imperial  Palace 
have  returned  to  their  barracks.  They 
were  reviewed  on  the  27th  by  the  Em- 
peror. 

*'  I  shall  not. finish  this  letter  without 
giving  you  some  information  touching 
the  army,  which  is  called  on  to  protect 
the  new  successor  of  the  Czars.  You 
know  that  secret  societies  have  diffused 
their  unhappy  influence  throughout  ail 
degrees,  and  throughout  all  countries. 
When,  in  1813,  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Germany  and  Prussia  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Allied  Armies,  affiliated 
societies  were  clandestinely  formed,  which 
extended  themselves  through  the  whole 
of  the  armies  of  the  Holy  Confederation. 
The  Russian  officers  in  particular  adopt- 
ed the  principles  of  this  carbonarism  ;  and 
in  this  point  the  armies  of  the  Czars  are 
perhaps  more  demoralized  than  any  other . 
What  is  to  be  feared  in  the  midst  of  these 
debates  about  the  sovereignty  is,  that, 
under  the  cover  of  an  august  name,  these 
hidden  and  perverse  C3sociations  should 
gain  ground,  and  lead  to  a  civil  war,  in 
their  attempts  at  mastery.  This  is  an 
additional  consideration,  which,  amongst 
others,  must  weigh  in  your  deliberations." 

Some  extraordinary  facts,  however,  re- 
«ipecting  these  occurrences,  are  beginning 
to  transpire  through  the  French  journals. 
It  is  ascertained  that  several  persons  of 
distinction  have  been  arrested)  and  it  is 
-asserted  that  some  of  the  insurgents  de- 
manded, not  the  proclamation  of  Constan- 
tine,  but  guarantees  from  the  new  Emw 
peror.  In  short,  the  Etoilc  explicitly 
states,  that  a  plan  was  formed  to  revolu- 
tionize Russia.  Among  the  persons  ar- 
rested is  the  Prince  Trouberzkoi,  who  is 
said  to  be  a  man  of  fortune  and  intelli- 
gence, and  brother  to  M.  De  Lebzeltern, 
formerly  Ambassador  of  Austria  at  Ma- 
drid. In  some  of  the  papers  a  Colonel 
Burman  is  said  to  have  directed  the 
movements  of  the  insurgents.  If  the  as- 
sertions of  the  Etoile^  which,  no  doubt, 
are  those  for  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  obtain  belief,  be  correct, 
^  new  and  startling  view  of  the  state  of 
the  Russian  army,  into  which  ideas  of 
political  change  can  creep  in,  is  afforded 
t.o  us.  The  Government,  which  of  late 
.  years  has  been  the  most  zealous,  and  we 
.  jfn«*gwed  the  nwst  disinterested,  opponent 


of  revolutions,  is  not  itaelf  unassailable. 
It  will  be  long,  however,  liefore  details  at 
all  to  be  reUed  ui>on  of  the  late  events 
can  be  obtained.  VVe  can  only  now  know 
what  the  Government  of  Nicholas  wishes 
to  have  known.  ' 

By  other  and  later  accounts,  it  is  stated, 
that  another  conspiracy  has  been  disco- 
vered in  the  Russian  army,  and  suppress- 
ed after  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood. 
The  otficial  reporters  persist  in  attribu- 
ting these  movements  to  revolutionary 
projects  ;  and  though  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how  such  projects  could  take  root  in  Rus- 
sia, the  statement  seems  entitled  to  credit, 
because  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  explain 
the  facts  on  any  other  hypothesis.  We 
believe  these  plots  originate  entirely  with 
the  nobles,  many  of  whom,  having  tra- 
velled into  Germany  and  England,  and 
seen  the  political  importance,  the  privi- 
leges,  and  the  comparative  security  en- 
joyed by  the  same  order  in  these  countries, 
have  become  impatient  of  the  humilia- 
tions they  suffer  under  the  military  des- 
potism of  their  own  country.    The  num- 
ber of  persons  of  distinction  engaged  in 
these  plots  shews  that  the  feeling  out  of 
which  they  have  grown  is  widely  spread. 
Two  or  three  rash  enthusiasts,  or  despe- 
radoes, might  engage  in  a  wild  scheme 
without  calculating  the  consequences, 
but  before  many  persons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune embark  in  it,  they  must  have  bad 
what  they  consider  some  reasonable  pro- 
spect of  support.    We  think  it  probable 
that  the  object  of  the  noble  conspirators 
was  to  act  over  again  the  part  of  King 
John^s  Barons ;  to  stipulate,  sword  in 
hand,  for  a  good  deal  to  themselves,  atid 
a  little  to  the  people.    This  opinion  re- 
ceives some  confirmation  from  tlie  dis- 
covery of  a  /Aird.  plot  in  the  army  onilie 
Turkish  frontier,  of  which  the  ^/oi^e 
gives  the  following  imperfect  accoiint  r— - 
.  *'  The  deplorable  conspiracy  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  appears  to  have  had  more  iex- 
tensive  ramifications  th^tn  were  at  first 
suspected.    News  from  Bessarabia  an- 
nounce the  arrest  of  four  Generals,  and 
many  officers  of  the  Staff  Major,  'who 
have  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
empire.    There  is  now  a  report,  which  is 
premature,  no  doubt,  of  the  intended  dis-^ 
solution  of  this  army.    It,  however,  ap- 
pears certain,  that  the  deceased  Emperor 
had  discovered  the  existence  of  a  conspi- 
racy in  the  army,  and  that  some  days 
before  his  illness  he  directed  the  Count 
Czernitscheff  to  institute  ah  inquiry  ihto 
it.    The  sudden  indisposition  whidi  ter- 
minated in  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
probably  retarded  the  execution  df  the 
commission  of  the  Count ;  but  the  new 
Government  is  equally  Well  atrquairitcd 


w  ith  the  proceedings  of  a  guilty  faction, 
which  perliaps  cannot  itself  see  the  miser, 
ies  vvith  which  it  would  overwheim  hu- 
manity." 

Nicholas  the  First  has  formally  an- 
nounced to  all  the  great  courts,  that  he 
adopts  the  principles  of  his  predecessor 
in  all  their  extent,  and  in  particular  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  thisdeclaration  speaks 
the  new  Emperor's  real  sentiments;  but 
we  have  no  assurance  that  it  does ;  for  in 
his  present  circumstances  prudence  would 
dictate  that  he  should  subscribe  to  his 
brother's  course  of  policy,  though  he  did 
not  really  intend  to  abide  by  it. 

GreecEt.^A  piece  of  information, 
which,  if  true,  may  lead  to  important  re- 
sults^ is  given  in  letters  received  from 
Constantinople,  dated  December  10.  It 
is  affirmed  that  three  Turkish  Grandees, 
two  of  whom  held  state  offices,  were  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  the  Morea,  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  Greeks,  and  that  they 
were  invested  with  full  powers  to  bring 
the  negotiation  to  a  conclusion.  This  step 
on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dictated  by  his  jealousy  of  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  the  apprehension, 
should  that  enterprising  Chief  succeed  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Morea,  of  which 
there  was  every  prospect,  he  would  retain 
it  in  his  own  hands,  and  declare  its  in- 
dependence of  the  Porte.  This  was  only 
to  be  prevented  by  coming  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Greeks  before  it  was 
too  late.  Another  construction  of  the 
measure  is,  tliat  it  has  been  brought 
al)Out  through  the  interference  of  some 
of  the  European  powers,  known  to  be 
anxious  to  bring  the  contest  with  the 
Greeks  to  a  termination  ;  but  this  is  ren- 
dered less  probable  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Sultan  has  uniformly  resisted 
such  interference,  even  when  his  cause 
was  in  a  difficult,  if  not  in  a  desperate  si- 
tuation, and  that  he  is  far  less  likely  to 
submit  to  foreign  dictation,  now  that  the 
fortune  of  the  Greeks  has  sunk  to  so  low 
an  ebb. 

The  accounts  from  the  Morea  come 
down  to  about  the  22d  of  December.  It 
appears  that  the  Greek  and  Turkish  fleets 
have  been  skirmishing  in  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
tras.  The  Greeks  have  gained  some  ad- 
vantages, but,  as  usual,  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  prevented  the  enemy  from  accom- 
plishing every  operation  he  had  resolved 
on.  We  are  told,  too,  of  the  Egyptians 
being  repulsed  at  Salona  and  Missolonghi. 
Admitting  this  to  be  true,  the  fact  of 
Ibrahim  having  established  himself  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  augurs 
ill  for  the  Greeks.    It  shews  that  lie  feels 
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secure  in  the  Morea ;  and  if  he  succeeds 
in  shutting  up  the  i>atriots  within  the  two 
or  three  fortresses  they  hold  here,  he  is  in 
effect  master  of  all  that  part  of  Greece 
which  was  lately  independent.  This  is  a 
melancholy  fact.  It  is  true  there  is  no 
symptom  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  his  authority  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that  with  an  enemy's  garrison  in 
every  jHspulous  town  and  district,  the  in^ 
dustry  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  ruined, 
their  means  of  subsistence  reduced,  and 
their  power  of  combined  and  vigorous  re- 
sistance fearfully  diminished.  Rumour 
states  that  the  Porte  has  become  jealous 
of  Ibrahim,  and  that  the  Turkish  officers, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  instructions 
from  the  Court,  have  quarrelled  with  him. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  find  this  statement 
confirmed*  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
new  Sovereign  of  Russia  would  interfere  ; 
but  the  unexpected  change  in  the  succes- 
sion has  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  aid 
from  that  quarter,  at  least  for  the  present. 

AMERICA. 
United  St: ates,— American  PresU 
dent's  Messag^.^Ry  the  Silas,  Richards, 
which  arrived  on  2d  January  at  Liver- 
pool, in  twenty  four  days  from  New- 
York,  the  President's  Message  to  the 
Congress  has  been  received.  This  is  the 
first  address  of  the  kind  which  it  has 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr  Quincy  Adams  to 
deliver.  In  adverting  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  United  States,  the  President 
naturally  directs  his  first  attention  to 
Great  Britain.  He  notices  the  important 
changes  lately  effected  in  our  system  of 
commerce  and  navigation.  The  system 
of  the  United  States,  he  says,  is  a  liberal 
one*  Ten  years  ago,  they  offered  to  other 
maritime  nations,  to  place  their  respective 
shipping  on  an  equality  as  to  tonnage 
and  import  duties.  This  offer  was, 
after  a  time,  acceded  to  successively  by 
England,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  Olden- 
burg, Russia,  and,  in  a  modified  degree, 
by  France.  Some  restrictions  yet  remain^ 
which  it  is  desirable  should  be  removed. 
The  next  topic  to  which  Mr  Adams  ad- 
verts, is  one  which,  however  popular  in 
America,  will  carry  little  weight  with  it 
elsewhere :  we  mean  the  claims  of 
America  on  France,  Naples,  Denmark, 
&c.  for  indemnity  on  account  of  the  rob* 
beries  perpetrated  by  Buonaparte.  A 
more  gratifying  part  of  the  Message,  is 
the  announcement  of  a  Treaty  of  Naviga- 
tion and  Commerce,  concluded  between 
the  United  States  and  Colombia,  and  an 
intimation  that  similar  treaties  will  soon 
be  concluded  with  several  of  the  other 
South  American  Repiiblks.  It  is  also  a 
F  f 
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important  piece  of  information,  that  the 
United  States  have  been  invited  to  send 
Representatives  to  the  Congress  about  to 
be  assembled  at  Panama,  and  have  aC" 
cepted  the  invitation* 

In  treating  of  the  internal  concerns  of 
the  Republic,  he  recommends  a  new 
Bankrupt  Law,  and  a  new  law  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  Militia  ;  and  takes  a  view 
of  the  American  Finances,  by  which  it 
appears,  tliat  though  eight  million  dollars 
of  debt  have  been  paid  off,  only  two  of 
these  have  been  required  to  be  raised 
by  loan  ;  consequently,  the  revenue  has 
afforded  a  surplus  of  six  million  dollars 
applied  in  extinction  of  debt.  At  this 
rate,  the  whole  remaining  debt,  which  is 
only  81,000,000  million  dollars,  would  be 
paid  off  in  134  years.  The  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  army, .  the  President 
says,  are  effective  ;  and  he  highly  praises 
the  new  Military  Academy  and  Artillery 
School.  The  next  great  object  is  the 
Navy.  The  President  dilates  upon  the 
tmployment  of  the  cruising  squadrons  in 
the  J  Mediterranean  and  Pacific  Seas,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  of 
Piracy,  not  forgetting  an  incidental  com« 
pliment  to  the  Marquis  De  la  Fayette, 
who  was  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic  and 
hack  under  the  American  Flag  ;  and  it 
deserves  to  be  noted,  that  as  Mr  Adams 
had  warmly  applauded  the  maintenance 
of  institutions  for  a  Land  Army,  so  he 
strongly  urges  a  permanent  Naval  Peace 
ISstablishment.  The  remainder  of  the 
Message  evinces,  in  Mr  Quincy  Adams,  a 
very  laudable  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science. 
He  speaks  handsomely  and  justly  of  "  the 
generous  emulation  with  which  the  Go- 
vernments of  France,  Great  Britain,  and 
Russia*  have  devoted  the  genius,  the  in- 
telligence, and  the  treasures  of  their  re- 
spective nations  to  the  common  improve- 
ment of  their  species"  in  geography  and 
astronomy,  and  holds  those  Governments 
up  as  splendid  examples  to  be  followed 
in  this  respect  by  the  American  Legisla- 
ture. He,  in  like  manner,  quotes  the  ex- 
amples of  England  and  France  in  their 
scientific  improvement  of  weights  and 
measures,  suggests  the  endowment  of  a 
University,  and  the  construction  of  an 
Observatory,  and  recommends  certain  en- 
largements  of  the  Executive  and  Judi- 
ciary departments,  as  required  by  the 
great  increase  of  population,  and  the  wid« 
ramifications  of  foreign  intercourse.  Fi- 
nally, Mr  Adams  winds  up  his  discourse 
with  the  remark,  in  which  we  cordially 
join  him,  that  "  Liberty  is  Pow«r,** 
Whether  Liberty  exists  more  truly,  and 
acts  more  efficiently  under  the  British, 
than  under  the  American  Constitution,  it 
is  needless  here  to  dispute.    We  rejoice 


to  see,  in  tl>e  Message  of  Mr  Quincy 
Adanas,  a  spirit  of  candour,  and  a  readi- 
ness to  xlo  justice,  not  on^y  to  the  good 
intentions,  but  to  the  liberal  conduct  of 
the  British  Government. 

The  abstract  of  the  fmancial  accounts 
of  the  United  States  are,  as  usual,  models 
of  clearness  and  economy.  Their  public 
debt  is  £.17,800,000  Sterling,  or  a  little 
more  than  one-half  of  the  annual  interest 
of  ours ;  and  the  sum  appropriated  as  a 
sinking  fund  will  pay  it  off  in  12  or  13 
years.  The  revenue  for  the  current  year 
is  estimated  at  £.5,610,000.  The  Civil 
Government,  including  salaries  of  judges 
and  ambassadors,  cost  sonly  £.440,000 ; 
the  military  expenditure,  including  pen- 
sions and  militia,  is  £.1,215,000;  and 
the  naval,  £.660,000.  But  economy  is 
not  the  only  virtue  in  the  American  sys- 
tem ;  for  what  other  Government,  though 
it  squanders  millions,  performs  its  func*. 
tions  so  perfectly,  and  with  such  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  people  it  governs  ? 

PERU. 

The  Lima  Gazette  of  the  25th  of 
August  contains  several  decrees  by  Boli- 
var, dated  Cusco,  4th  and  5th  of  July, 
chiefly  on  the  local  affairs  of  Peru  ;  but, 
in  their  way,  of  great  importance.  The 
1st  commences  with  stating  that  equality 
is  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  and  goes 
into  details  resj^cting  the  personal  ser- 
vices of  the  native  Indians,  the  exactions, 
and  other  oppressions  which  they  have 
suffered — and  decrees  that  contracts  be- 
tween the  natives  and  their  employers 
shall  be  regularly  entered  into,  and  the 
payment  be  made  in  cash.  All  must  con- 
tribute equally  to  the  public  burdens. 
The  2d  decree  relates  to  the  due  distri* 
bution  of  the  public  lands.  The  3d  de- 
crees that  all  hereditary  titles  be  abolished 
—the  authority  and  title  of  Caciques 
among  the  rest. — The  4th  and  5th  relate 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  wool  peculiar  to 
Peru,  for  which  premiums  are  awarded. 
The  6th  relates  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Lancasterian  schools  in  Peru,  and  to 
the  regulations  of  the  post. 
'  Brazil. — Intelligence  of  an  interest- 
ing nature  was  received  lately  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  under  date  of  the  14th  of 
November.  It  is  stated,  that  after  the  ar- 
rival at  the  Brazilian  Court  of  the  news 
of  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  Imperial 
troops  in  the  Banda  Oriental  on  the  12th 
of  October,  a  disposition  was  manifested 
by  the  Emperor's  Ministers  to  abandon 
the  contest  in  that  quarter,  provided 
means  could  be  found  of  doing  so  without 
discredit.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  was  to  sail 
on  the  22d  on  his  mission  to  Buenos- Ayres, 
and  it  was  understood  that  his  infit]riM<r 


tions  enabled  him  to  inike  proposals 
which  rendered  sm  adjustmetit  of  the  dis- 
pute between  the  two  States  an  extrenne- 
\y  probable  event.  The  Brazilian  Go« 
vernment  were  willing  to  make  any  con- 
cession short  of  an  actual  surrender  of 
the  territory  to  Buenos- Ay  res  ;  and  as  it 
was  presumed  that  the  Republic  would 
make  no  objection  to  the  alternative  of  al- 
lowing the  Banda  Oriental  to  erect  itself 
into  an  indeijMjndent  State  under  the  pro- 
tection of  England,  or  of  some  other 
Foreign  Power,  admitting  that  any  fo- 
reign protection  was  necessary,  that  mea- 
sure, it  was  believed.  Sir  Charles  Stuart 
was  authorised  to  propose.  Another  ex- 
pedient which  has  been  named  was  the 
placing  the  fortress  of  Monte- Video  in  th6 
hands  of  the  English,  as  a  security  that 
the  republic  of  the  Rio  de- Plata  would 
attempt  no  extension  of  territory  on  that 
side  of  the  river.  Let  the  details,  how. 
ever,  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart*s  instructions 
be  what  they  may,  it  appears  from  the 
present  accounts  that  a  disposition  to  ac- 
commodation exists  on  the  part  of  Brazil ; 
aad  when  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  is  con- 
sidered, with  the  importance  of  peace  to 
both  States,  and  the  influence  that  would 
be  exercised  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic by  a  negociatior  of  Sir  Charles 
Stuart*s  rank,  we  may  hope  to  hear  of  a 
speedy  reconciliation  between  the  bellige- 
rents. 

Our  Government  has  concluded  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  and  what  is  equally  import- 
ant, a  treaty  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  with  the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 
This  treaty  stipulates,  that  the  carrying 
of  slaves  by  the  subjects  of  either  party 
shall  be  treated  as  piracy,  and  to  enforce 
thfe  execution  of  the  stipulation,  the  right 
of  search  is  mutually  conceded  to  armed 
public  vessels  of  the  two  powers.  An  ex- 
ception is  made,  however,  of  the  Portu- 
gese settlements  on  the  east  and  west 
eoast  ©f  Africa,  to  which  Brazilian  ships 


are  allowed  to  carry  slaves  for  four  years 
We  believe  the  number  of  slaves  shipped 
annually  to  Brazil  is  very  considerable ; 
but  we  fear  that  no  small  ixjrtion  of  the 
trade  may  still  be  carried  on  under  cover 
of  this  stipulation. 

ASIA. 

East  Indies  Burmese  War,   

When  we  have  to  contend  with  the 
swamps  and  jungles  of  uncultivated  coun- 
tries, inhabited  by  a  semi-barbarous  po. 
pulation,  neither  discipline,  valour,  mo- 
ney, nor  numbers,  can  effect  any  success- 
ful purpose.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  present 
Burmese  war,  in  which  it  was  obvious, 
from  the  commencement,  that  we  had 
every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing  to  gain. 
During  the  last  rainy  season  the  mortality 
of  the  troops  exceeded  6000  ;  and  in  the 
present  season,  such  is  the  iaggravated 
amount  of  sickness,  that,  though  it  is  not 
half  over,  the  hospital  returns  of  dead 
have  already  amounted  to  the  same  num- 
ber. At  Aracan,  out  of  the  effective  force 
of  8,000  men,  there  appeared  only  in 
July  last  700  —  this  beats  Walcherem 
Not  a  solitary  bullock  or  head  of  cattle 
of  any  kind  remained  alive.  You  will,  I 
am  sure,  join  with  me  in  the  prayer,  that 
the  survivors  may  be  immediately  with*, 
drawn  from  this  scene  of  desolation,  and 
that  the  Grovernment  may  anticipate  that 
grim  pacificator.  Death,  who  will  other- 
wise, by  the  sacrifice  of  the  miserable 
remnant,  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  war 
in  that  vile  country. — Letter  from  Cat^ 
ctitta. 

Our  Indian  territories  have  been  inva- 
ded on  the  west  side  by  a  small  body  of 
marauders  from  the  vicinity  of  the  river 
Indus.  It  is  not  certain  whether  they  are 
a  mere  plundering  party,  or  part  of  a  more 
considerable  force.  Cutch,  the  scene  of 
these  hostilities,  is  about  1500  miles  from 
the  Burmese  frontier.  Such  is  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  our  Indian  Empire.  ^1 
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PllOCEEDINGS  IN  PARLfAMENT. 


House  or  Lords  Fel.  2  This  day 

feeing  appointed  for  the  Meeting  of  Par- 
liament, the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  (Lord  Pre- 
sidient  of  the  Council,)  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, (Lord  Privy  Seal,)  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  Lord  Gifford,  (Deputy 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Peers,)  as  Lords 
Commissioners,  came  down  to  the  House 
at  ti  quarter  past  .two  o'clock,  and  took 
their  seats.  A  very  short  time  afterwards, 
th«  Speaker,  attended  by  a  considerable 
number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, appeared  at  the  bar,   vhen  the 


Royal  Commission  was  read  by  the  Clerk* 
Lord  Cliftbrd  then  read  the  following 
speech  :— 

*^  My  Lord^  and  G^ntlem&H^ 
"  We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty 
to  inform  you,  thai  his  Majesty  has  seen, 
with  regret,  the  embarrassment  which 
has  occurred  in  the  pecuniary  transactions 
of  the  country  since  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament. 

"  This  embarrassment  did  not  arise  from 
any  political  events,  either  at  home  or 
abroad— it  ^^  as  not  produced  by  any  un- 
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expected  demand  upon  the  public  re- 
sources, nor  by  the  apprehension  of  any 
interruption  to  the  general  tranquillity. 

Some  of  the  causes  to  which  this 
evil  must  be, attributed  lie  without  the 
reach  of  direct  Parliamentary  interposition, 
nor  can  security  against  the  recurrence  of 
them  be  found,  unless  in  the  experience 
of  the  sufferings  which  they  have  oc- 
casioned. 

But  to  a  certain  portion  of  this  evil, 
correctives  at  least,  if  not  effectual  reme- 
dies, may  be  applied  ;  and  his  Majesty 
relies  upon  your  wisdom  to  devise  such 
measures  as  may  tend  to  protect  both 
public  and  private  interests  against  the 
like  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations,  by 
placing  on  a  more  firm  foundation  the 
currency  and  circulating  credit  of  the 
country. 

"  His  Majesty  continues  to  receive 
from  his  Allies,  and  generally  from  all 
foreign  Princes  and  States,  the  strongest 
assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards his  Majesty.  His  Majesty,  on  his 
part,  is  constant  and  unwearied  in  his  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  conflicting  interests, 
and  to  recommend  and  cultivate  peace 
both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  New. 

*'  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  inform 
you,  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  policy,  his 
mediation  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil,  by  which 
the  relations  of  friendly  intercourse,  long 
interrupted  between  two  kindred  nations, 
have  been  restored ;  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Brazilian  empire  has  been 
formally  acknowledged. 

"  His  Majesty  loses  no  opportunity  of 
giving  effect  to  the  principles  of  trade  and 
navigation,  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  of  establishing 
them,  as  far  as  possible,  by  engagements 
with  Foreign  Powers. 

His  Majesty  has  directed  to  be  laid 
before  you,  a  copy  of  a  Convention, 
framed  on  these  principles,  which  has  re- 
cently been  concluded  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  King  of  France  ;  and  of  a 
similar  Convention  with  the  free  Han- 
seatick  cities  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburgh. 

"  His  xVIajesty  has  likewise  directed  to 
be  laid  before  you  a  copy  of  a  Treaty  of 
Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  con- 
cluded between  his  Majesty  and  the  Re- 
public of  Colombia,  the  ratifications  of 
which  have  been  exchanged  since  the 
close  of  the  last  Session.  For  the  carry- 
ing into  effect  some  of  the  stipulations  of 
this  Treaty,  his  Majesty  will  have  need  of 
your  assistance. 

*'  His  Majesty  regrets  that  he  has  not 
to  announce  th^  termination  of  hostilities 


in  India  ;  but  the  operations  of  the  last 
campaign,  through  the  bravery  of  the 
forces  of  his  Majesty  and  of  the  East- 
India  Company,  and  the  skill  and  perse- 
verance of  their  commanders,  have  been 
attended  with  uniform  success ;  and  his 
Majesty  trusts,  that  a  continuance  of  the 
same  exertions  may  lead,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  an  honourable  and  satisfactory 
pacification. 

His  Majesty's  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  consideration  of  several  mea- 
sures, recommended  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  for  improving  the  condition 
of  Ireland. 

The  industry  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  his  Majesty  has  the  sa- 
tisfiiction|of  acquainting  you,  is  in  a  course 
of  gradual  and  general  advancement, — an 
advanceinent  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
that  state  of  tranquillity  which  now  hap- 
pily prevails  throughout  all  the  provinces 
of  Ireland. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons^ 
"  His  Majesty  has  directed  the  esti- 
mates for  the  year  to  be  prepared  and  laid 
before  you.  'y 
"  They  have  been  framed  with  an 
anxious  desire  to  avoid  every  expendi- 
ture beyond  what  tlie  necessary  demands 
of  the  public  service  may  require. 

"  His  Majesty  has  the  satisfaction  of 
informing  you,  that  the  produce  of  the 
revenue  in  the  last  year  has  fully  justi- 
fied the  expectations  entertained  at  the 
commencement  of  it. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 
"  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the  in- 
jurious effects  which  the  late  pecuniary 
crisis  must  have  entailed  upon  many 
branches  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  his 
Majesty  confidently  believes  that  the  tem- 
porary check  which  commerce  and  manu- 
factures may  at  this  moment  experience, 
will,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, neither  impair  the  great  sources  of 
our  wealth,  nor  impede  the  growth  of 
national  prosperity." 

When  the  speech  was  ended,  their  Lord- 
ships adjourned  during  pleasure,  and  met 
again  at  five  o'clock. 

The  Earl  of  Verulam,  in  a  neat  speech, 
moved  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  an  ad- 
dress, in  answer  to  his  Majesty's  speech. 

Lord  Sheffield  seconded  the  motion  in 
a  speech  in  which  he  expressed  his  full 
coricurrence  with  the  sentiments  of  the 
noble  mover. 

On  the  address  being  read. 
Lord  King  said,  that  the  noble  mover, 
and  the  noble  seconder,  had  both  men- 
tioned the  present  embarrassments,  but  he 
did  not  find  that  either  of  them  had  said 
a  word  on  the  causes  of  this  etnbarrasB^' 
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menu  He  would  endeavour  to  supply 
the  omission.  The  causes  of  the  cm- 
barrassnients  were,  in  some  degree,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  Government,  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  country  banks,  and  in  still  a 
greater  degree  to  the  Bank  of  England 
monopoly.  He  would  tell  their  Lordships 
how  the  Government  caused  this  mischief. 
It  had  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  one 
and  two  pound  notes.  It  had  passed  a 
law  to  allow  of  country  banks  issuing 
them.  As  far  as  the  present  evil  arose 
from  the  bankers  issuing  such  notes,  to 
this  degree  it  had  been  caused  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  There  was  also  a 
strong  tendency  in  the  measures  of  mini- 
sters to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  one  and  two  pound 
note  bill  had  been  passed.  He  had  said 
that  the  Bank  of  England  had  contributed 
to  the  distress,  and  he  did  not  know  any 
period  of  distress  whatever,  for  the  last 
30  or  -50  years,  in  which  the  conduct  of 
that  establishment  had  not  been  injurious. 
The  Bank,  it  might  be  supposed,  had  not 
produced  the  late  crisis  ;  but  he  contend- 
ed it  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole. 
Mr  Tooke  had  stated  in  a  book,  which 
well  <3eserved  their  Lordships'  attention, 
'  that  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
amounted,  in 

>  April,  18-23,  to  .  £.17,750,473 
April,  1824,  .  .  19,011,575 
April,  1825,  .  .  20,881,123 
This  was  a  very  considerable  increase, 
amounting,  as  was  stated  by  Mr  Tooke, 
in  the  year  1825,  to  the  increase  of  three 
millions  as  compared  with  the  issue  of 
1S23.  He  could  not  better  express  the 
effect  this  had  had  on  the  country,  than 
in  the  words  of  the  author  :  *'  Specula- 
tive operations,"  he  said,  "  embracing  so 
many  commodities  of  great  importance  in 
point  of  amount,  necessarily  created  a 
large  mass  of  paper,  and  of  transactions 
on  mere  credit,  thus  adding  to  a  cir- 
eulation  already  swelled  by  the  increase 
of  country  bank  notes."  The  noble  Earl 
was  probably  afraid  of  again  meeting 
with  such  a  signal  defeat  as  he  met  with 
last  year  on  the  subject  of  Canada  corn. 
He  was  persuaded  that  nothing  but  dis- 
cussion, repeated  discussion,  could  pro- 
duce any  good,  and  he  was  resolved  on 
every  occasion  to  express  his  opinion  on 
this  most  detestable  corn  law.  It  was  the 
most  gigantic  job  ever  practised.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  which  was  greatest,  the 
unfeeling  avarice  which  had  suggested  it, 
or  the  bold  impudence  which  had  stated 
that  it  was  for  the  public  good.  It  was 
the  most  enormous  job  ever  heard  of  in 
the  whole  history  of  misrule.  The  West- 
India  job,  only  made  us  pay  more  for  our 
«ugar.    The  East-Inda  job,  when  Lead- 


enhall  Street  was  in  the  Yullness  of  its 
power,  and  monopolized  all  the  trade  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  without  a 
rival,  was  in  comparison  nothing  to  the 
job  of  the  corn  laws.  Many  references, 
had  of  late  been  made  to  that  branch  of' 
the  legitimate  House  of  Bourbon  which 
ruled  in  Spain,  and  which  had  been  held 
up  as  the  most  foolish  of  all  God's  Vice-, 
gerents  on  earth  ;  but  what  had  they 
done  equal  to  our  corn  laws  ?  He  be- 
lieved that  was  the  only  assembly  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  which  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  prove  the  advatages  of  cheap  food. 
It  was  a  bad  pre-eminence — a  most  dis-' 
advantageous  distinction.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  sharp-sighted  enough  on  some 
occasions,  and  had  speedily  perceived  the 
necessity  of  a  law  to  restrain  those  who 
broke  machines,  or  punished  them  for 
doing  it.  But  why  were  the  breakers  of 
machines  to  be  put  down  ?  because  ma-i 
chines  saved  lalx)ur.  All  our  wealth,  all 
our  productive  power,  depended  on  the; 
employment  of  machines,  and  if  they, 
were  valuable,  how  w^as  it  that  cheap  food; 
w^as  an  injury  ?  If  food  was  cheap,  la-; 
hour  was  cheap  ;  and  cheap  food  was  like, 
machines.  His  Lordship  concluded  witliv 
an  amendment,  pledging  the  House  to 
take  into  consideration,  at  an  early  period,, 
the  propriety  of  revising  the  com  laws,  as. 
the  best  means  of  securing  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

Earl  Grosvenor  said,  it  was  recom- 
mended in  the  speech  to  adopt  some  mea-  - 
sure  for  placing  the  currency  on  a  firmer 
foundation  ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  placed  on  a  firmer  foundation 
than  that  upon  which  by  law  it  now 
stood.  If  any  measure  of  this  kind  was 
in  contemplation,  it  was  right  that  their 
Lordships  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  it.  The  noble  Earl  urged  the  ne- 
cessity of  qualifying  the  present  expendi- 
ture in  a  material  degree. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  was  per- 
suaded that,  sooner  or  later,  an  alteration 
in  the  corn  laws  must  take  place.  This 
was  a  subject  which  must  undergo  dis- 
cussion in  this,  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  The  state  of  the  currency 
formed  part  of  ^the  subject  of  the  King's 
speech.  There  was  another  momentous 
question  to  be  hereafter  discussed — he 
meant  that  of  free  trade. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool — I  will  merely 
trouble  your  Lordships  with  a  general 
mention  of  the  intentions  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.  I  wish  to  recall  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  circumstances  I  am 
about  to  mention.  It  is  diflBcult  to  state 
accurately  what  the  circulation  is  at  iany 
particular  period;  there  is,  however,  a 
document  which  is  sufficient  for  the  puf 


|H*se  of  general  reasoning.  Your  Lord- 
tihips  are  aware  tliat  all  country  bank 
notes  mu$t  be  stamped,  and  therefore  it 
is  easy  for  the  Government  to  cell  for 
an  account  of  the  number  of  stamps  used 
each.  year.  In  the  years  1821,  1822,  and 
1623,  the  reputed  value  of  the  country 
bank  notes  in  circulation  amounted  to  four 
millions,  and  some  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  There  may  have  been 
a  variation  in  one  year  of  a  few  hundred 
thousands,  but  nothing  that  could  not  be 
easily  accounted  for.  In  1824,  when  the 
speculations  I  have  referred  to  first  began 
to  be  agitated,  it  increased  to  about  six 
millions.  In  1825  it  increased  to  eight 
millions.  That  is,  within  the  last  year 
the  circulation  of  country  bank  notes 
doubled  what  it  was  in  the  years  1821, 
1822,  and  1823.  Now,  my  Lords,  I 
ask  you,  whether  it  is  not  of  itself  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  fact  of  the  progressive 
increase  of  the  circulation  of  country 
bank  notes,  to  account  completely  for  the 
effects  we  have  seen  ?  I  do  not  deny, 
«nd  I  kttow  it  will  hereafter  be  brought 
forward  in  argument,  that  there  was  also 
a  similar  increase  in  the  paper  currency 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  (Hear^  hean) 
But  I  must  add,  that  it  bears  no  propor- 
tion in  the  general  circulation  to  that  of 
the  country  banks.  I  have  stated  this, 
as  a  circumstance  sufficient  to  account 
for  all  the  consequences  that  have  been 
produced  upon  the  pecuniary  transactions 
of  the  country.  The  noble  Lord  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  (Lord  King)  has 
accused  the  Government  of  a  desire  to 
lower  the  rate  of  interest  for  a  certain 
iinancial  object.  If  he  means  to  say 
Government  have  forced  any  measures^ 
ill  order  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest,  I 
liwst  deny  the  fact.  The  lowering  the 
rate  of  interest  arose  from  the  length  of 
time  peace  had  lasted,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  ;  and,  in  my  opinion.  Go- 
vcmment  would  have  been  highly  culpa- 
We  had  it  not  taken  advantage  of  that 
peace  and  that  prosperity  to  reduce  the 
burdens  of  the  nation.  With  regard  to 
the  evils  mentioned  in  the  speech  read  by 
the  Commissioners,  I  will  only  observe, 
that  evils  arising  from  speculations,  flow- 
ing out  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
cannot  be  cured  by  legislative  enactments, 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  one 
of  the  new  measures  will  be  gradually 
calling  in  the  one  and  two  pound  notes. 
There  is  another  plan  for  remedying  these 
evils  which  I  will  generally  mention.  It 
18  a  plan  of  essential  importance  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  ;  I  say  it  without 
reference  to  what  has  this  evening  been 
sliid  concerning  the  Bank  of;  England  ; 
but  I  ifay  that  the  concerns  of.  the  coun* 


try  have  grown  too  extensive  for  the  ex- 
elusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, ( hear. )  They  may  have  been  ne- 
cessary and  useful  when  first  instituted, 
and  when  commerce  was  comparatively  in 
its  infancy  ;  but  the  country  has  increa- 
sed its  commercial  transactions  too  ex- 
tensively to  permit  any  such  exclusive 
establishment.  The  operation  of  the 
law  by  which  its  privileges  are  establish- 
ed is  singular,  and,  in  some  instances, 
proves  unfortunate.  It  enables  any  petty 
tradesman,  of  any  description,  to  open  a 
country  bunk,  whilst  it  prevents  a  num- 
ber of  respectable  and  wealthy  men  join- 
ing for  the  same  purpose.  The  charter 
by  which  the  Bank  of  England  holds 
its  privileges  does  not  expire  till  1833, 
which  will,  perhaps,  prevent  our  enjoy- 
ing the  full  advantages  so  desirable  a  sys- 
tem would  yield  us.  But  the  Bank  of 
England  may  be  induced  to  wave^  so 
much  of  its  privileges  as  regards  the 
country.  Another  plan  was  for  the  bank 
to  establish  branch  establishments,  but 
to  be  entirely  voluntary  on  its  part, 
which,  if  it  succeeded,  would  prove  of 
the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country  at 
large.  I  have  now  given  a  general  view 
of  the  proposed  measures,  thinking  it 
better  that  they  should  not  be  enveloped 
in  mystery,  (hear.)  With  regard  to 
the  other  great  question,  I  mean  the  Re- 
vision of  the  corn  laws,  it  is,  in  my  opi- 
nion, a  revision  much  to  be  desired ;  but 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Gow 
vernment  to  bring  forward  any  proposi- 
tion  of  this  sort  this  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. I  merely  speak  in  general  terms 
at  present,  as  there  was  an  act  passed  last 
year  relative  to  the  Canada  corn,  which 
will  have  to  be  renewed  ;  but  as  to  whe- 
ther it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  it  for- 
ward this  Session,  I  beg  at  present  to  re- 
serve myself.^ 

The  Earl  of  Caernarvon  objected  to  al-' 
tering  the  currency  by  a  graduated  mea- 
sure. This  had  already  been  tried,  but 
had  done  no  good,  and  the  same  effect 
had  been  produced  upon  the  silk  manu- 
facturers. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  that 
too  many  of  the  existing  evils  had  been 
attributed  to  the  state  of  the  currency. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  seventeen 
millions  had  gone  for  employment  abroad. 
Had  the  country  been  plunged  into  a  war, 
and  a  loan  of  seventeen  millions  been  pro- 
posed, would  any  man  have  wondered 
that  an  effect  should  have  been  produced 
on  the  currency  ?  Why  should  not  the  re- 
moval of  seventeen  millions  of  capital,  in' 
wild  speculations,  act  in  the  same  manner 
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Lord  King's  amendment  not  having 
been  seconded,  was  not  put,  and  the  ori- 
ginal  address  was  agreed  to,  nemine  con. 
iradicente. 

Adjourned  till  Monday. 

House  of  Commons  Feb.  2 — The 

House  of  Commons  met  this  day  for  the 
dispatch  of  business.  The  Speaker  took 
the  Chair  at  two  o'clock.  At  half-past 
two  the  Commons  were  summoned  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  hear  his  Majesty's 
speech  delivered  by  Commission,  on  the 
opening  of  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Speaker  was  accompanied  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  numerous  body 
of  meml)er&.  The  Speaker  took  the  chair 
again  at  four  o'clock. 

The  Speaker  then  announced  that  be 
had  been  summoned  to  the  House  of 
Peers  to  hear  his  Majesty's  Speech  read 
by  Lord  Gilford,  one  of  the  Lords'  Com- 
missioners. He  had  obtained  a  copy, 
which,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes,  he 
would  read  to  the  House.  The  Speaker 
read  the  speech. 

As  soon  as  he  had  concluded— 

Mr  Wortley,  junior,  moved  an  Ad- 
dress  to  his  Majesty,  in  answer  to  the 
speech, 

Mr  Green  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr  Brougham  said,  the  country  would 
feel  not  a  little  surprised,  when  they  found 
that  the  distress,  which  had  been  so  se- 
verely and  extensively  felt,  was  treated  in 
so  slight  a  manner,  and  mentioned  in 
terms  totally  inadequate  to  the  extent  and 
severity  of  the  evil.  It  was  talked  of  as 
if  it  were  something  of  a  very  temporary 
nature,  and  confined  to  partial  and  almost 
immaterial  transactions ;  whereas  it  wa^ 
well  known  to  be  very  general  and  severe, 
and  to  have  spread  the  greatest  possible 
embarrassments  throught  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  our  industry,  and  to 
have  entailed  the  greatest  sufferings  upon 
numerous  classes  of  the  people.  It  was 
consoling  to  find  that  the  distress  did  not 
arise  out  of  those  sound,  and  wise,  and 
liberal  principles  of  commercial  policy 
which  had  recently  been  proposed — 
{fiear^  liear^  from  both  sides  of  the  House), 
and  which,  he  was  happy  to  find,  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  both  of  Parliament 
and  of  his  Majesty's  Government.  If  the 
distresses  which  at  present  prevailed 
were  confined  to  one  single  branch  of  our 
trade, — if,  for  instance,  it  were  found  to 
exist  in  our  silk  trade  only,  it  might  af- 
ford some  little  argument,  though  certain- 
ly not  one  upon  which  much  stress  could 
be  laid,  in  favour  of  those  who  opposed 
themselves  to  the  alterations  recently 
made  in  that  trade.  But  they  found  that 
our  woollen  trade,  our  cotton  trade,  our 
linen  trade,  and  various  other  branches 


of  our  manufactures,  were  labouring  un- 
der a  similar  depression.  He  felt  called 
upon,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  de- 
clare, that  much  of  the  distresses  under 
which  the  silk  trade,  as  well  as  the  other 
branches  of  our  manufactures  at  present 
laboured,  was  to  be  attributed  to  over-tra- 
ding, (hear,  hear.)  He  would  not  go 
back  to  what  took  place  in  1793,  or  in 
1797,  in  support  of  his  argument,  b«t 
would  confine  himself  to  a  period  more 
recent  and  more  analogous  to  present 
times  and  existing  circumstances.  When, 
for  instance,  we  had  a  new  market  opened 
to  us  by  a  trade  with  South  America, 
speculation  and  enterprise  became  so 
great,  that  over-trading,  and  that  too  to 
a  great  extent,  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence :  when  the  peace  of  1814  opened 
the  trade  of  the  Continent  to  us,  over-tra- 
ding was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
several  of  our  merchants  found  it  a  pro- 
fitable traffic  to  send  to  Holland,  and  there 
re-purchase  and  re-import  our  own  ma- 
nufactures, (hear,)  The  markets  of 
South  America  were  equally  glutted  with 
our  iron,  our  crockery,  and  various  other 
articles.  This  was  the  usual  consequence 
of  having  a  new  and  profitable  market 
open  to  us,  and  no  persons  could  be  blam- 
ed for  the  excess  but  the  over-traders 
themselves.  When  he  heard  it  stated 
that  Ireland  had  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half  been,  not  only  tranquil,  but  progres- 
sively advancing  in  prosperity,  he  could 
not  help  expressing  his  sincere  satisfaction 
at  it ;  yet,  on  inquiry,  he  found  that  tbe 
tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  expectations  entertained  by  the 
people  that  something  would  be  done  for 
them  by  Parliament— f7i<jar,  hear.)  He 
firmly  believed,  moreover,  that  the  peace 
of  Ireland  was  in  a  great  degree  preserved 
by  the  Catholic  Association.  There  was 
another  matter  to  which  he  wished  to  ad- 
vert, he  meant  the  treaty  spoken  of  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Brazil,  in  which  the 
independence  of  the  latter  has  been  for- 
mally acknowledged  by  the  former  nation. 
He  hoped  that  that  treaty  would  shwtly 
be  laid  on  the  table  ;  he  had  seen  son^e- 
thing  of  it,  and  he  would  fain  hope  that 
it  was  not  ratified.  All  persons  accused, 
not  found  guilty,  but  accused  of  bigfe- 
treason,  who  should  take  refuge  in  the 
territory  of  the  other,  were  to  be  given 
up.  And  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of  the 
act  which  was  to  be  designated  high-trea- 
son ?  Why,  the  accuser— so  that  there 
was  no  escape.  If  either  Government 
wished  to  get  hold  of  an  obnoxious  per- 
son, it  was  only  to  accuse  him  of  high- 
treason,  and  his  business  was  done,  (hear^ 
hear,)  Against  the  existence  of  such  a 
clause,  under  whatever  modification,  he 
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must,  upon  every  occasion,  enter  his  pro- 

.  test,  (hear^  hear*)  Much  had  been  said 
with  respect  to  our  present  banking  sys- 
tem, and  the  necessity  of  introducing  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  attendant  on  it.  Let 
the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  be 
restricted,  and  let  other  companies  have 
an  opportunity  of  raising  themselves  up 
in  opposition  to  them.    Then,  and  not 

.  till  then,  would  the  money  market  and 
the  commercial  transactions  of  the  coun- 
try be  placed  upon  a  steady  and  secure 
footing,  ( hear^  Jiear,  hear,) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 

.  there  was  nothing  in  the  speech  that 
could,  with  any  appearance  of  reason,  lead 
any  one  to  suppose  that  the  calamities 
which  at  present  pressed  upon  the  coun- 
try were  regarded  by  those  who  framed 
that  document  as  light  or  trivial.  How 
was  it  that  any  such  thing  could  possi- 
bly be  imagined  ?  Of  what  must  their 
minds  be  made,  if  they  could  for  a  mo- 

.  ment  regard  the  severe  sufferings  to 
which  the  country  had  been  exposed  as 
a  slight  and  trivial  matter  ?  In  1816-17 
the  country  having  experienced  a  state 
of  extreme  depression,  had  arisen  out  of 
it  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  and 
so  he  trusted  the  country  would  rise  a- 
bove  its  present  distresses.  But  any 
hope  to  be  able,  by  legislative  measures, 
altogether  to  controul  these  circumstan- 
ces at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  he 
considered  as  wild  and  visionary.  The 
House  would  observe,  that  of  late  the 
issues  of  the  country  banks  had  been  ex- 
traordinary, and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was 
very  difficult  for  the  Government  or  Bank 
of  England  to  ascertain  to  what  precise 
amount  these  issues  had  been  carried. 
Stamps  were  in  force,  and  the  notes 
might  remain  in  circulation  for  three 
years.  From  this  criterion  it  appeared, 
that,  in  1820,  the  amount  of  country 
bank  notes  in  circulation  was  3,433,000. 
Soon  after,  the  amount  rose  to  between 
four  and  five  millions,  and  in  1825  the 
number  had  increased  to  8,725,000.  This 
circumstance  must  have  led,  in  no  small 

.  degree,  to  that  spirit  of  speculation  which 

.  had  lately  prevailed  to  such  an  extraor. 
dinary  extent  in  this  country.  Now,  of 
what  was  this  circulation  composed  ?  It 
was  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
cue  pound  notes,  which  were  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  the  poorer  classes ;  and 
when  those  banks  failed,  it  was  upon 
them  principally  that  the  calamity  rested. 
Now  Parliament  and  the  Executive 
might,  perhaps,  devise  and  adopt  some 

.  measures  to  a  certain  degree,  to  prevent 
the  recurrerice  of  this  evil.  But,  at  the 
same  tinrwf,  it  was  obviously  necessary  to 
proceed  with  caution  and  prudence,  and 


not  to  run  rashly  and  headlong  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  But  the  thing  must 
be  done  (hear^  hear);  and  he  deeply 
regretted,  that  when,,  in  1822,  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  carried  into  effect,  any  cir- 
cumstances should  have  occurred  to  pre- 
vent it.  Looking  at  the  condition  of  the 
country,  the  extent  of  its  commerce  and 
manufactures,  and  the  vast  number  of  its 
transactions,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
convinced  that  one  banking  company, 
however  great,  \vas  not  sufhcient  for  the 
whole  nation.  It  might  answer  for  the 
spot  where  it  stood,  and  some  distance 
around  it,  but  it  could  not  be  sufficient 
for  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  hence 
these  issues  of  country  bank  papers  a- 
rose  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  But 
the  effect  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Bank  of  England  was,  in  fact,  to 
permit  every  species  of  banking  in  the 
country,  except  that  which  was  the  most 
secure  and  solid.  This  had,  some  short 
time  ago,  led  to  a  consultation  between 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Government,  the  object  of  which 
was,  to  prevail  on  the  Bank  to  surren- 
der some  of  these  exclusive  privileges. 
In  this  matter  the  Bank  Directors  had 
great  difficulties  to  encounter ;  but  they 
had  at  last  agreed  to  propose  to  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  proprietors  to  place 
the  Bank  of  England  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  which 
allowed  banking  companies,  with  an  un- 
limited number  of  partners,  in  any  place 
fifty  miles  (in  England,  sixty-five  miles) 
beyond  the  metropolis.  As  to  the  pro. 
duce  of  the  revenue  during  the  last  year, 
the  words  of  his  Majesty's  speech  were 
greatly  below  par ;  for  the  produce  of  the 
revenue  had  far  exceeded  his  most  san- 
guine expectations.  He  had  assumed  that 
the  revenue  of  1825  would  have  been 
less  than  that  of  1824,  by  £.600,000,  and 
he  had,  besides,  remitted  taxes  to  the 
same  amount.  His  calculation,  therefore, 
had  been,  at  the  revenue  of  1825  vYOuld 
have  been  less  than  that  of  1824,  by 
£.1,200,000;  and  yet  the  Houge  was 
aware  how  much  more  beneficial  the  re- 
sult had  been.  He  had  certainly,  by  no 
means,  contemplated  the  having  to  return 
any  duty  in  that  quarter,  though  the 
amount  returned  on  what  had  been  paid 
was  no  less  than  £.1,050,000,  so  that,  if 
that  cause  had  not  existed,  the  revenue  of 
the  year  1825  would  have  exceeded  by 
one  million  that  of  the  year  1824.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  these  circumstances,  not- 
withstanding he  had  put  the  revenues  of 
1825  at  half  a  million  less  than  the  year 
1824 — noth withstanding  an  unforeseen 
sum  of  £.1,050,000  had  been  paid,  still 
the  revenue  of  1825  exceeded  that  of  the 


pre<?edirtg  jni^  b)r  £M0,000, 
hear.) 

Mr  E^Hce  did  not  object  to  the  plan  of 
the  ftight  Honourable  Gentleman,  for  es- 
tablishing chartered  banks  similar  to  those 
in  Scotland,  but  he  would  contetit  him- 
self with  cautioning  him,  that  those- very 
banks,  if  not  kept  within  proper  limits, 
would  go  on  increasinp^  the  paper  curren- 
cy, and  so  add  fresh  difficulties  to  the  pre- 
sent ones  of  the  country,  f  heart  hear. J 
A  most  serious  omission  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  appeared  to  him  to  be, 
'  that  while  they  were  forcing  these  and 
/^^bther  measures  on  the  people  against  their 
consent,  they  did  not  even  so  much  as 
approach  the  question  of  the  corn  trade, 
(fiear^  hear.) 

Mr  Hume  hailed  the  proposition  of  the 
Government  as  the  cotnmencenient  of 
better  times,  though  he  could  not  but  re- 
gret that  no  bank  was  to  be  permitted  with- 
in 65  miles  of  the  metropolis  ;  for  if  they 
were  wanted  any  where,  it  was  in  London 
itself,  in  order  that  there  might  be  some- 
thing like  competition,  to  keep  the  Bank 
of  England  at  bay.  In  the  year  1793, 
M'hert  the  country  was  at  war,  four  mil- 
lions and  a  half  had  been  found  suflScient 
to  pay  the  military  establishments  at  that 
time  :  and  what  was  the  amount  requi- 
red at  present  ?  Something  between  nine 
and  ten  millions,  and  at  the  very  time 
that  they  were  receiving  assurances  from 
his  Majesty  of  there  being  every  prospect 
of  a  continuance  of  peace.  In  the  year 
1794"  the  whole  of  the  assessment  of  the 
country  was  not  above  18  millions,  and 
those  very  rates  were  last  year  no  less 
than  fifty-five  millions.  The  true  cause 
of  the  distress  of  the  cou  ntry  was,  not  from 
the  increased  circulation,  but  from  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Government.  In  the 
year  1S17,  the  amount  of  taxation  was 
about  £.52,000,000;  in  the  year  181S, 
£  53,900,000;  in  1819,  £.53,200,000; 
in  1823,  £.53,600,000;  and  in  1824., 
£.53,700,000;  so  that,  after  ten  years 
bf  peace,  and  after  all  the  hopes  that  has 
%een  held  out  by  the  then  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  no  such  amelioration  as 
^as  expected  had  taken  place.  He  in* 
tcndetl  to  prove,  ere  long,  that  in  no  year 
•—not  even  when  the  taxation  amounted 
to  seventy-two  millions — was  the  weight 
Of  taxes  so  heavy  as  it  was  at  present,  if 
the  valuation  was  made,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
by  the  standard  of  gold ;  the  fact  was, 
that  the  people  had  less  to  pay  when  the 
taxation  amounted  to  seventy-two  millions 
than  they  had  now,  for  the  whole  reduc- 
tion that  had  taken  place  was  but  a  return 
from  the  paper  currency  to  gold.  The 
great  obstruction,  however,  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  cmmtry  was  its  enormous 
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^taxation,  and  till  that  should  be  in  a  grcr.t 
measure  got  rid  of,  he  was  not  surprised 
that  the  Ministers  found  it  necessary  to 
keep  those  in  high  office  who  looked  most 
favourably  on  their  policy,  (hear.,  hear.) 

Mr  John  Smith  differed  from  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  in  all  he  had  said 
respecting  the  one-pound  notes.  That 
system  produced  a  degree  of  misery  on 
the  tradesman  and  artizan,  such  as  no 
man  could  understand  who  had  not  wit- 
nessed, as  he  had,  their  operation.  The 
proposed  institution  of  these  Joint  Stock 
Companies  v/ould  tend  to  diminish,  if  not 
destroy,  the  confidence  which  was  felt  in 
old,  respectable,  existing  establishments, 
which  were  situated  more  than  65  miles 
from  London.  The  Government  must 
be  careful  not  to  do  that  which  has  been 
done  in  Scotland,  namely,  to  banish  every 
piece  of  gold  out  of  the  country. 

Mr  Maberly  considered  the  praises 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  bestowed  on  the  Bank  of  England 
by  no  means  exaggerated. 

Mr  Pearse  (a  Bank  Director)  said,  that 
the  Bank  had  never  created  any  public 
difficulties,  but  had  always  exercised  their 
powers  wisely  ;  and  wherever  any  public 
difficulties  had  atisen,  either  on  account 
of  the  public  bankers  or  others,  the  Bank 
had  never  failed  to  render  assistance. 

Mr  Canning  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  what  had  fallen  from  an  Honourable 
Gentleman  opposite,  (Mr  J.  Smith,)  he 
was  desirous  of  explaining  the  light  in 
which  his  Right  Honourable  friend  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  wished  his 
proposed  plan  to  be  regarded.  The  Ho* 
nourable  Gentleman  seemed  to  suppose, 
that  the  plan  in  agitation  had  for  its  ob» 
ject  the  erection  of  Joint-Stock  Compa- 
nies all  through  the  country  ;  but,  in 
fact,  the  proposition  was  to  take  off,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bank,  a  few  years  of 
the  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  the  Bank, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  would  be  re- 
moved an  evil,  which,  with  the  common 
concurrence  of  all  mankind,  constituted 
the  weakness  of  country  banks.  It  re- 
quired no  agency  on  the  part  of  his  Right 
Honourable  friend  to  terminate  this  pri- 
vilege in  the  year  1833,  for  beyond  that 
period  it  could  not  exist.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  let  the  House  consider,  that 
in  the  year  1833  the  bank  privilege  must 
end ;  and  in  the  next,  that,  by  law,  an  un- 
limited power  is  given  to  country  banks 
to  issue  notes  for  the  same  period.  His 
Right  Honourable  friend  had  two  ob- 
jects in  view — the  first  to  hasten  the  pe- 
riod when  the  bank  privilege  should 
cease ;  the  second  to  limit  the  jx)\ver  of 
issues,  and  to  place  the  country  banks  in 
that  situation  on  which  the  new  power 
Gg 
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will  oi>erate  with  less  suddenness.  That 
the  consequence  of  withdrawing  this  pri- 
vilege would  be  the  creation  of  new 
banks,  and  thereby  the  widening  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  banking  system  seem- 
ed to  have  been  assumed  with  sufficient 
data.  For  he  could  not  see  why  it  should 
not  occur,  that  when  this  new  power  was 
granted,  it  would  not  operate  in  this 
mode — namely,  to  add  a  seventh,  an 
eighth,  or  a  tenth  partner  to  existing 
establishments  of  credit  and  character. 
Under  the  proposed  {>lan,  every  existing 
establishment  would  have  the  power  of 
guarding  ugainst  the  evils  which  were 
apprehended.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
evil  which  gentlemen  complain  of,  the 
bank  has  the  power  to  produce  any  day 
in  the  week,  for  the  Bank  of  England 
has  the  power,  when  it  pleases,  to  estab- 
lish branch  banks,  and  may  choose  the 
alternative  of  taking  the  subject  into  their 
own  hands,  or  allow  them  to  be  estab- 
lished in  their  natural  manner.  Either 
the  Bank  of  England  must  exercise  this 
privilege  which  it  possessed  of  establish- 
ing branch  banks,  which  were  equally, 
if  not  more  powerfully,  opposed  to  the 
interest  of  the  country  banks  than  even 
the  system  of  the  enlarged  banks  could 
be,  or  recourse  must  be  had  t6  the  plan 
of  his  Right  Honourable  Friend,  who 
proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  conces- 
sion which  the  Bank  was  willing  to  make 
of  one  of  its  most  important  privileges, 
and  to  create  these  new  establishments, 
which  neither  could  be  so  formidable,  nor 
so  repulsive  in  their  nature,  to  the  coun. 
try  banks  ;  or,  as  the  third  course,  and 
the  only  one  remaining  after  rejecting  the 
other  two,  the  country  must  remain  as  it 
was  at  present,  subject  to  all  the  evils  that 
might  arise  from  the  insufficient  and  in- 
secure establishments  that  were  now  in 
existence.  It  was  clear  that  of  the  two 
courses,  namely,  that  of  having  branch 
banks  established  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, or  that  of  creating  new  establish* 
ments,  the  latter  could  be  effected  with 
the  least  shock  to  the  present  establish* 
ments,  and  would  be  more  capable  of 
affording  them  complete  assistance  in 
their  present  embarrassments.  He  had 
now  only  to  advert  to  one  other  subject : 
it  was  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws.  There 
was  no  one  of  the  subjects  which  came 
under  the  consideration  of  his  Majesty's 
government  of  more  importance  than  the 
corn  laws,  but  he  must  now  say,  that, 
under  the  present  pressure  of  the  country, 
the  discussion  of  that  subject  could  not  be 
conveniently  brought  on. 

Mr  Calcraft  said,  the  failures  of  the 
London  banks  had  produced  those  in  the 
country,  and  they  were  all  produced  by 


the  interest  of  money  being  diminished  by 
the  Bank  issues. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained. He  had  treated  the  issue  of  one- 
pound  notes  in  the  country  banks,  as  one 
of  the  causes  of  the  existing  evils  ;  and  as 
he  had  wished  in  some  measure  to  limit 
their  issue  from  the  country  banks,  he 
would,  in  the  same  manner,  restrict  their 
issue  from  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr  Baring  said,  about  eighteen  months 
since,  the  circulation  of  paper  by  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  country  banks  had 
been  much  extended.  In  that  part  of 
their  conduct,  and  in  that  alone,  were  the 
bank  to  be  reprehended.  So  far  they  were 
to  be  considered  as  having  partly  caused 
the  late  spirit  of  speculation.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say  that  a  superabundant  circu- 
lation was  alone  the  cause  of  the  evil  ; 
but  it  was  a  main  cause,  and  its  e(fects 
were  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  It  was 
impossible  now  to  walk  through  the  pub- 
lic streets  of  London  without  witnessing 
scenes  of  distress.  Men  of  the  highest 
respectability,  and  of  the  greatest  pro- 
perty, found  all  their  capital  employed  in 
such  a  manner,  that  it  could  not  be  im- 
mediately called  in,  and  where  hurrying 
from  place  to  place,  not  knowing  where 
to  procure  that  money  which  they  wanted 
for  immediate  and  pressing  demands. 
Bills  of  the  best  houses  could  not  procure 
discount,  and  were  hardly  certain  of 
being  duly  honoured.  The  Honourable 
Member  then  alluded  to  the  stamp  duties, 
and  said,  he  should  think  it  right,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  amount  paid  for  stamps 
on  country  bank  notes,  that  a  short  bill 
should  be  passed,  calling  upon  every 
debtor,  who  had  issued  paper,  to  make  a 
return  of  tl^e  amount  of  his  issue.  He 
thought  something  ought  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  the  Charter  of  the  Bank.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Bank  could  not 
be  surrounded  with  too  many  supporters. 
Unless  the  base  on  which  the  Charter  of 
the  Bank  was  founded  was  much  enlarged, 
it  would  not  answer  expectation  ;  for  if 
it  was  left  in  its  present  state,  be  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  we  could  not  carry 
on  two  campaigns,  without  a  stoppage 
taking  place.  There  was  one  man,  he 
need  hardly  name  him,  who  could,  at 
any  moment  he  pleased,  prevent  all  the 
gold  of  Europe  from  reaching  us,  if  it 
suited  him  to  do  so,  as  an  object  of  spe- 
culation.  If  they  wanted  to  form  banks 
in  the  great  commercial  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  and  Bristol,  and  York,  which 
could  be  perfectly  in  possession  of  public 
confidence,  it  should  be  done  either  by 
the  means  of  branch-banks  from  the 
Bank  of  England — a  plan  which,  how- 
ever, from  its  interfering  with  the  pre- 
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sent  proviwctal  interests  emf)arked  in  lluit 
business — iTiight  not  prove  very  palatable 
to  the  countrj',  or  they  should,  by  an  act 
of  incorporation,  allow  a  number  of  gen- 
tiemen  to  embark  certain  portions  of  their 
capital,  say  £.10,000,  in  a  Joint  Banking 
Company.  That  sum,  from  ten  men, 
v.'ould  be  £.10,000;  an  amount,  in  his 
opinicm,  quite  inadequate  to  support  the 
respectability  of  the  ordinary  run  of  such 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  as  to  the  period  in 
which  the  change  of  the  constitution  of 
the  bawks  was  to  take  place,  by  per- 
inissioR  of  the  Bank  of  England,  he  did 
fiot  see  any  great  <iifKculty  likely  to  arise 
from  its  happeniiig  in  a  very  short  time. 
He,  for  one,  did  not  understand  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  establish  great  Banking  Compa- 
nies in  districts  of  the  country,  but  to  al- 
knv  a«y  persons  disposed  to  form  a  com- 
pany of  more  than  six  members  to  carry 
<^n  the  business  of  bankers  within  a  cer- 
tain distance  of  the  metropolis.  It  was 
proposed,  in  order  to  allow  gentlemen  to 
wind  up  their  concerns,  to  receive  and 
pay  their  debts :  or,  as  it  might  happen 
in  some  cases,  to  make  preparations  for 
retiring  altogether  —  that  six  months 
should  elapse  before  the  law  came  into 
operation.  That  time  would  take  away 
every  objection  which  might  be  raised 
upon  the  score  of  small  banks  not  being 
able  to  wind  up  their  accounts  imme- 
diately ;  or,  if  they  did  attempt  to  do  so, 
it  prevented  that  instantaneous  pressure 
for  the  payment  of  debts  which  might, 
at  this  season  of  difficulty  and  distress, 
add  still  farther  to  the  general  embarrass- 
ment. 

Mr  Denman  said,  the  distress  in  the 
manufacturing  district  with  which  he  was 
connected  was  very  great ;  greater,  he 
believed,  than  Ministers  were  aware  of. 
It  was  quite  tine,  that  a  man  in  full  em- 
ployment, a  skilful  man,  could  not,  in 
many  trades,  earn  more  than  6s.,  7s.,  or 
8s.  a- week,  and  this  was  all  he  had  for 
the  maintenance  of  him.self  and  family. 
And  this  was  the  time,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  product?  of  his  la- 
hour  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  other  people  ;  and  yet  the  corn  laws, 
he  was  afraid,  were  not  to  be  repealed. 

The  motion  for  an  address  to  his 
Majesty  was  then  agreed  to,  some  mem- 
bers appointed  to  prepare  it,  and  at  11 
o'clock  the  House  adjourned. 

Friday^  February  Sd, — ^Mr  Holmes 
brought  up  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Port  of  Arundel.  Ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table, 

A  new  writ  was  ordered  to  be  issued 
for  the  city  of  Exeter,  in  the  room  of 


William  Courtenay,  Esq,  who  has  accept- 
ed the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Mr  Stuart  presented  a  petition  against 
Negro  Slavery,  from  Witham,  in  Essex, 
which  he  stated  to  be  most  numerously 
and  respectably  signed. 

Mr  Alderman  Wood  moved  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  of  strong  and  inter- 
mediate Beer,  chargeable  to  the  Excise 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  from 
July  25,  1824,  to  July  25,  1825,  distin- 
guishing the  number  of  barrels  within  the 
limits  of  the  principal  Collections  of  Ex- 
cise, and  within  each  of  the  several 
Collections,  particularizing  the  quantity 
chargeable  to  brewers  and  to  victuallers, 
and  specifying  the  quantity  of  Beer  ex- 
ported :  also,  the  number  of  brewers  and 
licensed  victuallers  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales  ;  and  of  persons  licensed  to 
brew  Beer,  under  the  4th  of  George  IV. 
ch.  51,  and  the  5th  of  George  IV.  and  the 
quantity  of  Beer  brewed  by  such  persons, 
from  January  1825  to  January  1826. 

The  usual  sessional  committees  of 
grievances,  of  privileges,  &c.  and  the 
hours  of  regulating  their  attendance,  were 
then  appointed. 

Mr  Brogden,  on  his  name  being  re-pro- 
posed as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  of 
the  House,  alluded  to  charges  w^hich  had 
been  preferred  against  him  and  another 
Honourable  Member  of  the  House,  (Mr 
Bennet.)  "  From  the  charges  which  have 
been  preferred  against  me  in  my  capacity 
of  Director  of  a  Company  (we  believe  the 
Arigna  Mining  Company)  I  have  been 
cleared,  at  a  meeting  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  gentlemen,  proprietors  of  the  com- 
pany, at  the  London  Tavern," 

The  Speaker  here  intimated,  that  the 
17th  of  February  would  be  the  last  day 
on  which  the  House  would  receive  peti- 
tions or  private  bills;  the  13th  of  March 
the  last  day  for  the  moving  of  private 
bills  ;  and  the  1st  of  May  the  last  day  on 
which  the  report  of  these  bills  would  be 
received. 

Mr  Hume  gave  notice,  that  on  Tuesday 
week  he  would  move  foa-  an  account  of 
the  amount  paid  for  sinecures  and  situa- 
tions which  were  fulfilled  by  deputy. 

Mr  Hume  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
number  of  officers  of  the  two  troops  of  the 
Oxford  Blues,  which  had  been  ordered  in 
1814,  who  were  unemployed,  and  still 
retained  full  pay.  He  could  assure  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  who  had  commenced  the  session 
by  his  jeers  and  sneers,  and  who  had  pro- 
mised to  attend  to  him,  (Mr  Hume,) 
that  he  would  give  him  abundance  of  em- 
ployment wherewithal  to  engage  him.  It 
would  be  far  more  becoming  a  minister 
of  the  crown,  and  one.  too.  who  had  dc 
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rived  such  jHoIit  from  his  situation,  to  at- 
tend to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and 
give  his  aid  to  diminishing  the  taxation 
of  the  people,  than  to  indulge  in  such 
pleasantries. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
quested that  the  Honourable  Member 
would  postpone  his  observations  upon  the 
expenditure  until  the  24th  of  this  month, 
when  he  would  lay  before  the  House  an 
exposition  of  the  revenues  of  the  country, 
(hear  hear,) 

Mr  Hume  would  proceed  to  show  that 
the  statement  which  had  formerly  been 
made  was  correct : — "  Amount  of  taxation, 
or  money  actually  paid  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  years  ending  the  5th 
of  January  1817,  £.52,372,403;  1818, 
£.53,959,218;    1819,  £.53,291,508; 
average  of  three  years,  £.53,207,709. — 
1822,  £.55,255,620;  1823,  £.53,080,302; 
1824,  £.53,723,242 — £.54,219,721  be- 
ing  actual."    Now  this  was  an  increase 
of  £.1,012,002  on  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  in  Great  Britain  yearly,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  the  years  1821,  22,  and  23,  more 
than  1816,  17,  and  18.    In  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  January,  the  actual 
taxation  was  £.71,153,142  with  gold  at 
104s.  per  oz.     In  the  year  ending  1825, 
itwas  £.53,723,242,  wiihgoldat  77s.  lOd. 
being  an  actual  reduction  of  £.17,429,900. 
This  vvas  the  reduction  according  to  a 
calculation  of  the  amount ;    but  if  the 
value  of  currency  at  each  period  be  com- 
pared, the  amount  of  taxation  of  1824,  if 
paid  in  gold,  is  much  more  now  than  it 
was  in  1814.    What  then  became  of  the 
boasted  reduction  of  25  millions  ?  (hear^ 
heanJ^He  (Mr  H.)  did  not  speak  so 
much  of  what  was  the  nominal  considera- 
tion as  of  that  which  was  levied  from  the 
productive  industry  of  the  people.  This 
statement  he  bad  made  from  the  records 
of  the  documents  already  before  the  House, 
and  with  a  view  of  further  establishing 
what  he  had  advanced  to  the  conviction 
of  the  country,  he  would  move  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  amount  of  the  revenue  receiv- 
ed, and  of  the  taxation  of  Great  Britain, 
not  including  drawbacks,  or  payments  in 
the  nature  of  drawbacks — nor  loans,  nor 
payments  of  Austria;  and  shewing  the 
increase  and  decrease  comparatively  be- 
tween the  years  1816,  17,  and  18,  and 
the  years  1820,  21,  and  22. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
no  objection  whatever  in  acceding  to  the 
motion  of  the  Honourable  Member. 
When  these  documents  were  produced, 
he  was  satisfied  that  he  should  be  able 
entirely  to  disprove  the  facts,  or  rather 
the  assumed  facts  of  the  Honourable 
Member. 

Mr  J.  Williams  was  desirous  of  know- 
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ing  if  the  report  of  the  Chancery  Com- 
mission had  yet  been  prepared  ?  And  if  it 
was  not,  in  what  state  of  forwardness  (if 
in  any)  was  it  ? 

Mr  Secretary  Peel  replied,  that  the  re- 
port was  ready,  and  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced preparation,  and  would  be  ready 
to  be  presented  in  a  few  days.  Before  it 
was  laid  before  the  House,  he  was  desir- 
ous that  the  evidence  on  which  the  report 
was  founded  should  be  laid  before  the 
House  also. 

Mr  Whitmore'said,  that  it  was  evident, 
from  the  Government  declining  to  enter 
into  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws,  that 
there  were  some  considerations  which 
pressed  upon  their  minds,  and  prevented 
their  pursuing  that  line  of  policy  which 
the  interests  of  the  country  required.  He 
thought  the  subject  of  such  vital  import- 
ance, that  the  consideration  of  it  ought 
not  to  be  postponed,  and  that  a  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  ought  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  measures  connected  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  freedom  of  trade. 

Mr  Cur  wen  said,  that  he  thought  the 
present  moment  not  at  all  adapted  to  an 
impartial  consideration  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  subject  ought  to 
be  postponed.  He  thought  that  a  re- 
munerating price  ought  to  be  secured  to 
the  corn  growers,  and  he  was  ready  to 
prove  that  the  present  difficulties  and  dis- 
tresses were  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
corn  laws. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  begged  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  Burmese 
war.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
there  might  exist,  as  to  the  expediency  of 
commencing  that  war,  it  had  now  assu- 
med all  the  characters  of  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation, and  it  ought  therefore  to  be  ter- 
minated with  the  utmost  possible  celerity, 
or  he  predicted  that  it  would  bring  dis- 
grace upon  our  arms,  and  endanger  the 
safety  of  our  possessions  in  the  East. 
Ministers  had  told  the  House,  that  none 
of  the  other  Native  Powers  had  shewn  a 
disposition  to  oppose  us,  in  aid  of  the 
Burmese.  He  was  glad  that  his  Majesty 
had  not  repeated  this  statement  from  the 
Throne,  for  he  vvas  well  assured,  that  se- 
veral of  the  Native  Powers  had  evinced  a 
strong  inclination  to  oppose  us.  The  Bur- 
mese territory  had  been  unjustly  invaded, 
therefore  there  could  be  no  disgrace  in  our 
abandoning  the  country  by  a  retreat  of 
our  army.  The  Honourable  INI  ember  then 
objected  to  the  duties  imposed  upon 
Indian  produce,  and  protested  against  the 
Ministers'  imposing  an  import  duty  upon 
Indian  silk. 

Mr  C.  W.  W.  Wynn  defended  the 
Burmese  war  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  aggressions  which  that  power  had 
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committed  against  us,  and  of  her  having 
assumed  so  formidable  a  position  on  our- 
■  frontier.  The  Burmese,  although  a  brave 
people,  were  totally  unable  to  resist  our 
arms,  from  their  want  of  discipline,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  the  war  would  be 
soon  drawn  to  a  successful  close. 

The  Honourable  C.  H.  Hutchison  sta- 
ted, that  there  was  in  the  speech  of  his 
Majesty,  or  rather  the  speech  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  one  great  and  culpable 
defect.  He  alluded  to  their  total  silence 
as  to  any  pledge  to  introduce  any  effective 
measures  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland.  It  was  true,  that  Ireland  was  at 
present  improving  a  little  in  industry  ; 
it  was  true,  also,  that  she  was  tranquil ; 
but  it  was  a  tranquillity,  caused  by  the 
hope,  that  even  at  this  late  hour,  her 
sufferings  would  be  thought  of,  and  her 
wrongs  redressed,  (hear^  hear ).  He  had 
frequently  stated  in  his  place,  as  an  Irish 
Member,  and  he  now  repeated  that  state- 
ment, that  every  thing  was  rotten  and  in- 
secure in  Ireland,  and  that  neither  per- 
manent peace,  nor  continued  prosperity, 
could  be  expected  in  that  ill-fated  king- 
dom, until  the  Ministers  set  themselves 
earnestly  to  work  to  reform  abuses,  and 
redress  the  wrongs  under  which  it  at 
present  laboured  (hear^  hear), 

Mr  Lock  hart,  adverting  to  what  had 
been  said  relative  to  the  proposed  remedy 
for  the  existing  evils  in  our  banking  sys- 
tem, said,  that  under  the  existing  sys- 
tem, it  was  found  that  the  permission  to 
increase  the  number  of  jmrtners  in  banks, 
distant  sixty-five  miles  from  London,  had 
not,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  materially  in- 
creasing the  number  of  partners  in  the 
country  banks,  and  therefore.it  was  to  be 
presumed,  that  the  proposed  regulation 
would  not  have  that  effect.  Of  the  eight 
hundred  country  banks  now  in  existence, 
he  did  not  believe  that  there  were  in  any 
one  more  than  four  or  five  names — he 
did  not  think  that  numerous  names  gave 
any  strength  to  a  firm. 

Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  said,  it  ap- 
peared that,  notwithstanding  the  distresses 
of  the  country,  Ministers  were  still  de- 
termined to  adhere  to  their  new  princi- 
ples. These  were  advocated  both  on  the 
one  side  of  the  House  and  the  other  ;  and 
there  was,  besides,  a  sort  of  fashion  in 
praising  the  system.  To  be  sure,  it 
did  appear  rather  beautiful  in  theory  ; 
but  he  extremely  doubted  whether 
these  principles  of  free  trade  were 
properly  applicable  to  the  state  of  this 
country.  With  respect  to  the  banking 
system,  he  was  convinced  that  nothing 

1/  could  have  a  stronger  effect  in  command- 
j .  ing  confidence,  and  giving  a  perfect  feeling 
I     of  security,  than  the  plan  of  a  joint-stock 


company,  provincially  situated,  as  in  the 
case  of  Ireland.  From  a  plan  of  that 
kind,  the  country  would  derive  the  great- 
est advantages,  as  had  been  proved  by  the 
experience  of  thirty- five  years,  in  Scot- 
land, where,  during  the  late  severe  dis- 
tress, hardly  one  bank  failed.  In  this 
respect,  the  difference  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Scotch  systems  was  certainly 
remarkable.  Reverting  to  the  subject  of 
the  corn  laws,  the  Honourable  Baronet 
said,  that  the  object  of  the  land-owners 
was  not  to  get  high  prices,  but  to  get  a 
fair  protecting  price,  and  to  prevent  fluc- 
tuations. 

Mr  Hume  said,  there  could  be  na 
doubt  that,  of  all  other  articles,  corn  was 
that  with  reference  to  which  the  trade 
ought  to  be  most  free  and  open.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  Ministers 
themselves  were  perfectly  aware  of  this  ; 
but  the  truth  probably  was,  that  on  the 
subject   of  the  corn   laws  they  were 
afraid  to  attempt  to  act  on  their  own 
system.     No  one  could  wonder  at  this, 
considering  the  fate  which  the  Canada 
Wheat  Bill  experienced  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    His  own  opinion  was,  that  they 
ought,  notwithstanding,  to  bring  forward 
the  subject,  and  at  least  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  ^Commons  upon  it.  If 
the  Commons  agreed  to  confer  the  great 
benefit  on  the  country  of  opening  the 
trade  in  corn,  and  that  should  be  rendered 
abortive  by  the  Lords,  upon  the  Lord* 
let  the  responsibility  rest — the  Cbmmons 
would  at  least  have  done  their  duty. 
With  respect  to  the  Burmese  war,  he 
would  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
men why  the  Court  of  Directors  had  not 
stated  that  they  had  not  sufficient  confi- 
dence in  Lord  A.  for  bringing  the  war  to 
a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion  ?  All 
the  letters  which  he  received  spoke  of 
Lord  A.  as  an  amiable  man,  but  as  one 
quite  unfit  for  his  public  situation,  and  of 
course  the  Ministers  were  blamed  for  not 
having  recalled  him. 

Mr  Freemantle  said,  there  was  hardly 
one  arrival  from  India  which  did  not  bring 
letters  from  the  best -informed  quarters, 
holding  out  strong  hopes  that  the  war 
v.'ould  soon  be  terminated  successfully. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  adverted  to  the  most 
unhappy  and  melancholy  affair  at  Bar- 
rackpore,  and  regretted  that  some  further 
details  and  explanations  respecting  it  had 
not  been  given.  It  was  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive how  that  calamitous  event  could 
have  taken  place  without  Lord  Amherst 
being  implicated. 

Mr  Hume  gave  notice,  for  Thursday 
the  23d  instant,  of  a  motion  for  the  pro- 
duction of  documents  relative  to  the  Bur- 
mese war.— Adjourned  till  IMonday. 
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1, — Another  collision  of  Steam-hoats. — 
Ttiis  morning,  about  three  oVlock,  while 
the  Highlander  steam-boat  was  on  her 
w'ay  to  Glasgow  from  Tobermory,  she 
xrame  in  collision  with  the  Fame  of  Glas- 
gow, outward  bound.  The  captain  and 
crew  of  the  Highlander  were  at  their  pro- 
per stations,  and  repeatedly  hailed  the 
i^'ame,  btU  they  had  been  either  not  heard 
or  misunderstood.  The  moon  was  shin- 
ing clearly  lat  the  time.  The  shock  was 
«o  severe,  that  the  larboard  bow  of  the 
Highlander,  and  all  the  bulwarks  above 
w^ater,  were  stove  in  with  a  dreadful 
crash,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  on 
t)oard.  Th€  captain  and  crew  of  the 
3Pame,  afraid  that  the  vessel  would  go 
ck)wn  from  the  injury  she  had  received, 
ferthwith  made  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  get  the  passengers  and  crew 
aboard  of  the  Fame,  which  they  soon  ef- 
fected. The  Highlander,  meantime,  had 
^ot  entangled  in  the  rigging  of  the  Fame, 
and  her  engine  being  still  going,  both 
vessels  v/ere  run  ashore  a  short  way  be- 
low the  Clough  Hght« house.  As  the  tide 
was  flowing,  the  Fame  was  soon  got  off 
without  any  damage,  and  by  taking  the 
luggage  to  the  stern  of  the  Highlander, 
and  listing  the  vessel,  she  was  got  up  to 
Greenock.  The  conduct  of  the  captain 
and  crew  of  the  Highlander,  during  the 
voyage,  was  in  every  way  praiseworthy. 

Trade — As  a  decided  proof  of  the  in- 
crease of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  extent  of  business  transacted 
in  tiie  present  year  in  Glasgow  and  its 
neighbourhood,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  for  the  year  now  closed,  the  excise 
duties  j?aid  into  the  excise-office  have 
<x)nsiderably  exceeded  in  amount  what 
had  been  ever  kown  to  have  been  col- 
lected on  any  preceding  year.  The  sum 
actually  remitted  from  Glasgow  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £.700,000  sterling,  being 
rather  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
receipts  of  the  excise  in  Scotland,  which 
last  year,  according  to  the  public  ac- 
counts, yielded  to  the  treasury  £.2,000,000 
sterling,  exclusive  of  port-duties.  The 
import  of  cotton  into  Glasgow  in  the  pre- 
sent year  is  13,700  bags  larger  than  that 
of  last  year,  of  which  upwards  of  10,000 
bags  were  imported  from  London.  The 
stock  on  hand  at  present  amounts  to 
7000  bags,  being  1550  bags  larger  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  weekly 
consumpt  in  1825  is  about  1100  bags,  or 
nearly  50  bags  more  than  that  of  last 
year.     'J'hc  prices,  after  prodigious  fluc- 


tuations, are  now  from  7  J  to  12i  per  cent, 
lower  than  at  the  end  of  1824. 

2  Royal  Infirmary — This  day,  the 

annual  general  meeting  of  contributors  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  was  held  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  Robert  Johnston,  Esq. 
in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  managers 
of  the  Institution  was  read,  which  gave 
the  following  statement  of  the  cases  for 
last  year : — 
Patients  remaining  in  the  Hospital  on 

1st  January,  1825,  -  175 
Admitted  during  the  year,  2C97 

-2872 

Dismissed  cured, 

relieved, 
with  advice, 
as  irregular,    ^  - 
as  improper, 
by  desire, 

Died, 

Remained  in  the  Hospital  1st 
January,  1826,  -  220 

 2872 

Of  those  who  died,  many  were  in  such 
a  state  of  disease,  previous  to  their  ad- 
mission, or  had  met  with  accidents  so 
severe,  as  to  render  all  chance  of  cure 
hopeless. 

It  was  also  stated,  that  the  House  had 
been  found  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  the  institution  during  the  past  year,  and 
that,  in  order  to  meet  any  exigency  which 
might  occur,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  an 
epidemic,  the  Managers  had  obtained  a 
lease  of  Queen  sherry  House  from  Govern- 
ment at  a  moderate  rent,  which  would 
enable  them  to  open  that  establishment  if 
necessary.  The  accounts  of  the  Institu- 
tion were  remitted  to  a  committee  for 
examination,  and  the  meeting  adjourned 
till  next  JMonday. 

Dunhar  MecMnics*  Instititiiort. — The 
mechanics  attending  this  institution  pre- 
sented it  with  an  elegant  pair  of  globes  ; 
and  at  the  same  meeting,  the  Secretary 
intimated,  that  Provost  Middlemas,  who 
had  already  granted  to  the  members  two 
commodious  rooms  for  their  classes  and 
library,  and  had  been  otherwise  a  liberal 
contributor,  now  offered  them  the  free 
use  of  the  extensive  mathematical  ap- 
paratus belonging  to  the  school  of  the 
burgh,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  m 
the  name  of  the  Magistrates,  his  warm 
approbation  of  the  plan  of  self-instruction 
adopted  in  the'  mechanics'  schoool.  Va- 
rious other  donations,  of  books,  maps, 
prints,  and  telescopes,  were  announced. 

4 — The  Magistrates  v.  The  Univer^ 
sity  of  Edlnhirgh. — The  Magistrates, 
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have  at  length  brought  an  action  of  de- 
clarator against  the  Professors  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  copy  of  the  summons 
states,  that  the  object  of  the  action  is,  to 
have  it  found  and  declared,  by  the  Court 
of  Session,  that  "  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  of  prescribing  rules,  and  making 
statutes  for  the  studies^  and  the  course 
of  studies,  belongs  to  the  Magistrates: 
That  the  Professors,  independenthj  of  the 
Magistrates,  do  not  possess  the  power 
of  enacting  regulations  for  the  discipline 
of  the  College,  or  regulations  to  be  observed 
for  obtaining  degrees :  That  the  Professors 
have  no  power,  as  a  distinct  body,  to  frame 
any  by-laws  applicable  to  the  general  con- 
cerns of  the  College,  which  can  be  impera- 
tive on  the  Magistrates,  as  Patrons:  That 
no  such  rules  made,  or  to  be  made,  by  the 
Professors,  can  be  of  any  force  or  effect  : 
And  that  the  Professors  be  ordained  to  re- 
sist from  interfering  or  acting  in  these 
matters  in  time  to  come,"  &c.  The  sum- 
mons is  dated  28th  December  last,  and 
narrates,  at  great  length,  the  grants, 
charters,  and  acts^  in  favour  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates, and  their  proceedings  respecting 
the  College,  from  the  time  of  Queen 
Mary  downwards. 

Gi^angemouth, — The  amount  of  duties 
received  in  the  Custom-house,  in  the 
year  ended  5th  January  1826,  were 
£.75,788,  19s.  74d.and  the  duties  at  5th 
January  1825  were  £.43,64<4<,  16s.  mak- 
ing an  increase  at  5th  instant  more  than 
the  preceding  year  of  £.32,124  3s.  7 id. 
Of  which  increase,  £.17,  2s.  2|d.  arose 
from  the  duties  of  Excise. 

10. — City  Improvements,-^ meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  the  proposed  new 
approaches  and  improvements  of  the  City 
was  held  this  day  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, the  Lord  Provost  in  the  chair,  when 
the  additional  report  of  the  architects, 
Messrs  Burn  and  Hamilton,  was  laid 
before  them.  The  meeting  continued 
nearly  three  hours  in  deliberation,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  a  remit  to  a  sub-com« 
mittee,  with  instructions  to  report  to  [a 
future  meeting  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee. It  was  suggested  to  the  meeting 
that,  besides  those  gentlemen  proposed 
to  be  named  as  commissioners  under  the 
Act,  that  part  of  the  commission  should 
be  named  by  the  Wards  of  Police.  This 
proposition  to  the  extent  of  one  Commis- 
sioner from  every  two  Wards  of  Police 
was  readily  acceded  to,  as  being  calcu- 
lated to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  in  regard  to  the  important 
matters  to  be  entrusted  to  their  care. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  sub-committee,  it 
was  resolved,  and  the  resolution  has  since 
received  the  sanction  of  the  large  sub- 


committee, that  the  improvements  still 
should  be  postponed  for  another  year. 

16  Scotch  Antiquaries — A  numerous 

meeting  of  this  society  was  held.  Lord 
Meadowbank  in  the  chair.  Dr  Richard 
Huie,  John  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Carnbulg, 
Advocate,  were  admitted  ordinary,  and 
Thomas  A.  Fraser,  Esq.  of  Lovat,  Capu 
tain  Jones,  ^29th  regiment,  and  Major 
Hamilton  Smith,  corresponding  members. 
Several  beautiful  drawings,  by  Captain 
Jones,  29th  regiment,  of  ancient  carvings 
in  wood,  at  Hulme-hall,  Lancashire,  with 
a  most  interesting  notice  illustrative  of 
these,  and  of  the  sports  and  costume  o( 
the  domestic  fools  and  clowns  in  the  16th 
century,  by  Dr  Hibbert,  were  then  com- 
municated. An  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  Mercheia  Mulierum, 
illustrated  by  an  ancient  Scottish  charter 
of  the  16th  century,  by  John  Anderson, 
Esq.  W.S.  followed.  The  singularity  of 
the  costume,  as  well  as  the  elucidation, 
excited  much  attention  ;  and  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  chairman,  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr 
Anderson- 

—  The  Weather  A  fter  eight  days  of 

the  intense  and  unremitting  frost  which 
we  had  for  many  years,  the  weather  turn- 
ed to-day.  There  was  no  rain  however  ; 
and  out  of  town,  especially  in  high 
grounds,  we  understand  there  is  but  lit- 
tle relaxation  in  the  frost.  The  thermo- 
meter on  Sunday  and  Monday  was  as 
lov/  as  22  or  23,  and  the  shrubs  in  the 
diiferent  squares  were  most  beautifully 
and  delicately  feathered  with  hoar-frost, 
which  even  the  meridian  sun  in  many 
places  was  not  strong  enough  to  dissipate. 
The  skaiters  have  not  had  so  fine  and 
enduring  a  surface  of  ice  for  many  years. 
The  powdering  of  snow  was  so  slight 
that  it  merely  served  to  make  the  feet  of 
the  walkers  take  a  hold,  and  was  never 
felt  as  the  slightest  impediment  by  the 
skaiters.  The  water  has  been  frozen  in 
the  cisterns,  and  many  of  the  pipes,  espe- 
cially the  soil  pipes,  liave  burst  asunder, 
owing  to  the  water  congealing  in  the  in- 
side. The  weather,  however,  has  been 
very  pleasant,  because,  being  in  general 
perfectly  calm,  the  cold  has  l)een  little 
felt.  The  streets,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
have  been  clear  of  ice,  and  in  fine  order. 

19. — Kelso  On  Tuesday  night,  about 

eight  o'clock,  an  alarming  and  destructive 
fire  broke  out  at  the  farm-steading  of 
Mellendean,  possessed  by  Adam  Walker, 
Esq.  The  fire  originated  in  the  stable, 
where  the  servants  had  a  short  time  be- 
fore been  foddering  the  horses;  and  as 
the  flames  had  made  considerable  progress 
before  they  were  discovered,  we  regret  to 


state,  that  ten  valuable  horses  were  burnt 
to  death  in  the  stable,  the  whole  being  In 
a  complete  blaze  before  it  was  possible 
to  make  any  effort  to  save  these  poor 
animals.  By  great  exertion,  however, 
under  the  able  and  effective  superinten- 
dence of  Mr  Walker,  the  cattle  were, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  all  got  out 
of  the  byres  and  curtains  without  injury. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  calamity  having 
been  seen  from  this  town,  the  fire-engines 
were,  after  a  little  delay,  got  out ;  and 
horses  having  been  attached  to  them  at 
Maxwe]heugh,they  arrived  at  Mellendean 
in  time  to  save  the  barns,  thrashing-ma- 
chine, and  other  buildings,  from  the  de- 
struction that  had  already  awaited  the 
stable,  byre,  cart-shed,  and  feeding- shed. 
These  last  buildings  were  entirely  de- 
stroyed ;  but,  by  pulling  down  a  part  of 
the  roof  of  the  offices  which  communica- 
ted with  the  burning  sheds,  and  bringing 
one  of  the  engines  to  play  on  that  point, 
the  fire  was  confined  to  the  buildings 
above  mentioned.  The  premises  and  stock 
were  insured  in  the  office  of  the  Insurance 
Company  of  Scotland. 

23. — High  Court  of  Justiciary. 
—This  day  Daniel  Brown,  John  Kerr, 
and  Elizabeth  Clark,  all  young  persons, 
were  placed  at  the  Bar,  charged  with 
house-breaking  and  theft,  and  with  be- 
ing habit  and  repute  thieves.  The  two 
boys  pleaded  Guilty  of  the  crimes  libel- 
led, but  denied  the  habit  and  repute. 
This  being  the  first  trial  under  the  sta- 
tute of  last  Session  respecting  juries  in 
criminal  cases,  the  jurors  were  determi- 
ned by  ballot.  The  Hon.  Patrick  Stuart 
of  Eaglescairnie,  and  Mr  John  Baird, 
iron  founder,  were  ordered  to  be  fined  for 
non-attendance. 

The  prisoners  having  adhered  to  their 
plea,  in  presence  of  the  Jury,  the  Lord 
Advocate  passed  from  the  aggravation, 
and  restricted  the  libel  They  were  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  fourteen 
■years. 

William  McLaren  was  next  brought 
up,  charged  with  theft,  he  having  on  the 
29th  of  October  stolen  the  till,  contain- 
ing some  silver  and  copper  money,  from 
the  shop  of  William  Aitken,  baker,  Ca- 
nongate,  to  which  he  pleaded  Not  Guilty, 
Mr  Steele,  for  the  prisoner,  strongly 
pressed  an  objection  to  the  relevancy  of 
the  indictment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
designation  of  the  person  robbed  was  not 
sufficiently  clear,  contending  that  it  did 
not  show  whether  his  residence  was  in 
the  High-Street  or  Canongate,  or  in  any 
particular  place  within  the  barony.  The 
Court  unanimously  repelled  the  objection, 
and  continued  the  diet  against  the  priso- 
ner, but  it  was  afterwards  deserted. 
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Thomas  Conner,  and  Christian  Ken- 
nedy or  Connar,  his  wife,  were  then  pla- 
ced at  the  Bar,  the  former  charged  with 
breaking  into  the  house  of  Andrew  Gil- 
lies,Esq.  Advocate,  situate  in  India-Street, 
and  stealing  a  dressing-box  belonging  to 
Mrs  Gillies,  containing,  among  other  ar- 
ticles, a  diamond  and  two  other  rings, — 
also  a  quantity  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  a 
dressing-gown,  aggravated  by  being  ha- 
bit and  repute  a  common  thief ;  the  fe- 
male was  charged  with  being  Guilty  art 
and  part.  Both  prisoners  pleaded  Not 
Guilty, 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
nearly  these : — On  the  6th  November 
last,  the  Sacrament  Sunday,  Mrs  Gillies 
went  out  to  the  e\'ening  service  about  ten 
minutes  before  six  o'clock,  and  left  the 
bed-room,  from  which  the  articles  were 
afterwards  stolen,  in  good  order  ;  every 
thing  being  then  in  its  proper  place,  and 
the  window  a  little  open.  In  about  half 
an  hour  after,  Mr  Gillies  had  occasion  to 
go  into  the  bed-room,  which  he  found  in 
some  confusion,  the  window  opened  to 
the  very  top,  and  the  various  articles  car- 
ried away.  One  of  his  servants  had  al- 
most immediately  before  that  heard  the 
noise  of  a  heavy  foot  on  thereof  of  a  small 
scullery,  which  is  under  the  bed-room 
window,  and  from  which  the  latter  could 
easily  be  entered.  Between  the  hours  of 
six  and  eight  o'clock  of  the  same  evening, 
two  Sheriff  and  two  Police  officers  went 
to  the  house  of  the  pannels,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  South  Bridge,  to  search  for  a 
William  Kennedy,  the  brother  of  the  fe- 
male prisoner.  —  They  knocked  at  the 
door,  but  were  not  instantly  admitted  ; 
and,  during  the  short  time  they  waited, 
they  heard  a  noise  as  if  something  had 
been  thrown  over  a  window  into  Niddry 
Street,  which  they  afterwards  found  to 
consist  of  a  parcel  of  boots  and  shoes. 
George  Buchanan,  who  lives  on  the  ground 
floor  immediately  under  Connar*s  win- 
dow, stated  that  he  heard  the  noise  as  if 
three  falls  bad  taken  place— the  heaviest 
being  the  first.  A  board  constructed  to 
throw  the  rain  off  his  door  was  broken, 
and  to  cause  that  injury  it  would  have 
required  the  fall  of  a  much  heavier  sub- 
stance  than  the  boots,  shoes,  and  dress- 
ing-gown (the  only  part  of  the  stolen 
property  recovered,  and  which  was  inden- 
tified  by  Mrs  and  Mr  Gillies.)  The  boots 
and  shoes  were  put  into  the  dressing- 
gown,  and  taken  up  to  the  house  of  the 
pannels,  and  placed  on  a  table.  A  servant 
in  the  house  came  and  claimed  a  pair  of 
boots  as  being  the  property  of  her  master. 
It  was  alleged  at  the  time  that  Connar's 
boots  had  been  put  amoiig  the  others  by 
the  officer.^,  but  that  they  denied,  stating 


that  they  did  not  come  to  look  for  stolen 
property.  The  whole  of  the  inmates  of 
Connar's  Iiouse  were  carried  to  the  Police 
Office.  The  convictions  in  aggravation 
were  withdrawn,  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion. Mr  Jeffrey  contended,  from  the 
loose  mode  in  which  witnesses  were  ex- 
amined in  the  Police  Court,  that  its  sen- 
tence could  not  be  taken  in  aggravation. 
Two  officers  of  the  Police  establishment 
stated,  that  Connar  was  habit  and  repute 
a  common  thief — that  till  lately  he  had 
no  visible  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence 
but  by  thieving,  and  that  he  now  kept  a 
brothel.  Mrs  Connar  was  not  known  as 
a  thief.  1  never  was  charged  with  theft 
in  my  life,"  she  ejaculated.) 

After  some  exculpatory  evidence  had 
been  adduced,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
summed  up  to  the  Jury,  and  stated,  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  woman  as  guilty. 
His  Lordship  informed  the  Jury  that,  by 
the  act  of  Parliament,  which  had  come 
into  operation  that  day,  they  were  entit- 
led to  return  a  viva  voce  verdict,  though 
they  were  not  unanimous. 

The  Jury  found  Connar  Guilty  as  libel- 
led, and  Mrs  Connar  Not  Guilty.  Upon 
which  Connar  was  sentenced  to  14  years 
transportation.  He  loudly  protested  his 
innocence,  and  said  if  he  was  allowed  to 
go  away,  he  would  banish  himself  to  Ame- 
rica. Mrs  Connar  declared,  that  if  her 
husband  was  guilty,  she  was  equally  so, 
and  asked  permission  to  accompany  him 
into  exile. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  informed  Con- 
nar that  he  must  apply  for  a  mitigation 
of  his  sentence  to  another  quarter. 

3L  —  Anti'Stavery  Meeting,  —  This 
day  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  this  Society 'was  held  in  the 
Waterloo  Hotel.  Not  fewer  than  two 
thousand  persons  were  present,  and  of 
these  a  great  proportion  w^ere  ladies. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosebery 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 

The  Noble  Earl  stated,  that  the  object 
of  the  meeting  had  his  most  decided  ap- 
probation ;  nay,  he  felt  a  deep  gratifica« 
tion  personally  in  being  called  upon  to 
preside  at  so  numerous  a  public  meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  this  great  city,  as  nume- 
rous and  respectable  as  ever  met  on  any 
public  occasion. 

Mr  James  MoncrielT  congratulated  the 
members  of  the  Society,  the  citizens  of 
this  place,  and  the  people  of  this  country, 
on  the  assembling  of  such  a  meeting  as 
they  now  saw  before  them.  He  hailed 
this  meeting  as  a  representation  of  the 
gathering  up  of  the  mighty  voice  of  a 
great  nation,  to  do  that  which  was  neces- 
sary now — to  put  an  end,  at  a  period  as 
little  remote  as  circumstances  would  ad- 
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mit,  to  the  exercise  of  that  tyranny  which 
had  so  long  derided  the  admonitions  of 
that  voice,  and  defied  its  power.  They 
were  assembled  that  day  to  discharge  a 
great  public  duty  ;  to  express  the  opinion 
of  a  portion  of  the  community  on  this 
very  interesting  and  important  subject. 
He  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  that  lay 
on  the  conscience  of  every  individual, 
however  humble,  by  whose  influence,  be 
it  little  or  much,  the  system  of  slavery  in 
the  West-India  Islands  might  be  conti- 
nued, or  mitigated,  and  ultimately  abo- 
lished. We  call  ourselves  a  free  people ; 
and,  under  the  sanction  of  that  freedom, 
shall  a  large  portion  of  the  subjects  of 
the  British  Empire  continue  slaves  ?  We 
call  ourselves  a  Christian  nation,  but  we 
falsify  the  nam^  while  we  leave  so  large 
a  portion  of  our  fellow-subjects  without 
taking  any  interest  in  their  immortal 
souls.  The  colonists  complain  that  they 
are  judged  unfairly,  but  in  whatever  way 
the  question  was  looked  at,  whether  it  is 
looked  at  in  a  physical  or  a  moral  state, 
it  is  a  plain  question  of  right  and  wrong ; 
it  can  at  once  be  decided.  Let  the  colo- 
nists have  every  concession,  but  while 
they  are  trained  in  the  school  of  petty 
tyranny,  their  minds  must  be  callous.  He 
admitted  that  many  of  them  were  excel- 
lent men,  that  all  were  anxious  to  better 
the  condition  of  the  slave.  He  would 
grant  them  all  this ;  but  was  it  not  plain, 
that  the  power  v.^as  still  in  the  hands  of 
one  set  of  men,  and  those  were  subject 
to  others  ?  The  suffering,  therefore,  of 
the  slave  must  ever  depend  on  the  ca- 
price of  his  master.  In  whatever  shape 
the  question  is  drawn,  still  the  power  is 
the  evil  to  be  complained  of,  and  it  is  this 
power  w'hich  the  colonists  will  not  part 
with,  even  though  they  say  they  do  not 
use  it.  While  the  power  remains,  a  great 
portion  of  the  unhappy  individuals  will 
continue  to  be  sacrificed.  The  colonists 
say  that  the  slave  will  not  labour,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  for  the  condition  in 
which  he  is  placed.  It  is  trifling,  and 
worse  than  trifling,  to  suppose  men  will 
work  from  voluntary  habit ;  it  would  be 
still  more  strange  were  they  to  yield 
themselves  to  a  toil  in  which  they  have 
no  interest.  The  plain  fact  is,  that  a 
state  of  slavery  and  barbarous  coercion 
are  inseparable ;  not  merely  in  regard  to 
the  negro  alone,  but  it  is  inseparable  from 
a  state  of  slavery.  Let,  them,  howtver, 
look  at  the  evil  in  the  face.  There  is  no 
doubt,  since  slavery  has  been  ?o  long  in 
practice,  there  are  many  interests  involv- 
ed, and  which  will  require  to  be  considered. 
But  before  a  step  can  be  moved,  we  must 
decide  that  slavery  shall  be  abolished  f  if 
we  intend  to  do  jusiicc.  What  was  the 
H  h 
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condition  of  this  most  unfortunate  race  ? 
Had  they  not  been  torn  from  home  by 
violence  the  most  unexamj)led — torn  from 
their  country  and  friends — made  to  sufier 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  which 
could  not  be  described  ;  all  the  tendeicst 
ties  of  affection  burst  asunder — parent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and 
wife  ?  Can  they  forget  that  this  misery 
is  at  the  origin  of  tlieir  property  ?  Can 
they  look  at  that  j^icture,  and  tell  us  that 
the  liCgislature  cannot  regulate  such  pro- 
perty without  being  guilty  of  a  robbery  ? 
Having  stated  what  is  the  origin  of  the 
property,  let  them  look  at  the  daily  use 
of  it — look  at  the  actual  practice — re- 
member the  evidence  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons, — and,  in  addition  to 
that,  they  now  have  the  actual  returns, 
%vhich  show,  that  were  they  only  to  no- 
tice a  solitary  instance  out  of  many,  any 
one  would  be  too  shocking  to  describe, 
and  he  did  not  intend  to  disgust  the 
meeting  by  such  horrid  details.  Hopes 
were  entertained,  that  after  the  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  Government  had 
been  made  known,  measures  would  have 
been  taken  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  ;  but  how  fallacious  had  these 
hopes  been  !  Down  to  the  year  1823, 
hardly  any  thing  had  been  done  to  les- 
sen the  evil,  nothing  to  mitigate  the  treat- 
ment in  any  one  instance.  What  was 
the  improvement  ?  A  slave  might  obtain 
his  manumission,  and  if  he  should  by 
accident  travel  to  a  part  of  the  island,  or 
to  another  island,  in  which  he  was  not 
known,  and  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to 
have  the  documents  upon  his  person,  he 
would  be  throv/n  into  prison.  There  he 
mast  remain  for  a  year,  during  v»'hich  pe- 
riod he  must  advertise  for  a  master — if 
none  should  appear,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  Would  he  be  set  at  liberty  ?  No  ; 
he  must  be  again  sold  as  a  slave.  That 
was  all  that  had  been  done  by  manu- 
mission. The  attention  of  the  British 
public  was  at  length  roused,  and  petitions 
were  sent  up  from  all  quarters  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  to  the  honour 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  they  entered 
into  the  views  of  the  petitioners — not, 
however,  so  far  as  the  friends  of  the  abo- 
lition of  the  measure  could  have  wished  ; 
but  they  proceeded  with  that  prudent 
caution  which  has  marked  their  conduct, 
— they  issued  Orders  in  Council  for  a  mi- 
tigation, with  a  view  to  the  abolition. 
Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  House 
embracing  that  idea,  and  the  friends  of 
•  the  abolition  acquiesced  in  the  measure 
to  be  pursued. — [The  learned  gentleman 
here  read  the  resolutions.] — On  the  faith 
of  these  resolutions,  certain  Orders  of 
Council  were  issued  for  the  Island  of 


Trinidad.  Copies  thereof  were  also  trans 
mittcd  to  the  Colonial  Assemblies  of  al 
the  other  Islands,  and  recommended  for 
their  adoption.  To  make  the  meeting 
understand  this  courj-e  of  procedure,  he 
need  only  mention  that  Trinidad  had  no 
independent  J^e«^isJalure.  These  resolu- 
tions were  the  measure  n>o>e  of  the  West 
India  interest  than  the  abolitionists,  and 
were  sent  out  with  their  approbation. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Have 
the  planters  done  any  thing  in  conse- 
quence of  these  orders  ?  So  far  from  their 
having  been  received  with  cordiality  in 
one  and  all  of  the  islands,  they  have  been 
resisted-  Some  little  relaxation  of  the 
oppressive  laws  had  taken  place  in  De- 
merara,  but  the  returns  from  Jamaica, 
Berbice,  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  exhi- 
bit the  most  determined  resistance.— 
[  The  learned  Gentleman  here  read  some 
resolutions  adopted  by  some  of  the  co- 
lonists, and  commented  upon  them  at 
some  length.] — He  proceeded  to  animad- 
vert on  the  gross  ir)justice  under  which 
the  negroes  laboured,  as  exemplified  in 
their  late  mock  trials  lor  tumult,  in  which 
fathers  were  received  as  witnesses  against 
their  children,  and  wives  against  their 
husbands,  and  even  the  wretched  beings 
were  bribed  to  give  evidence — bribed  by 
what  ?  By  a  promise  of  that  which  the 
planters  said  was  of  no  value,  of  their 
liberty.  There  was  another  trial,  and  for 
what  ?  For  having,  at  one  of  th^ir  con- 
vivial meetings,  spoken  of  the  chance  of 
freedom  ;  and  the  head  and  front  of  their 
offending  v»'as  drinking  the  health  of  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce.  Surely  it  was  no  crime 
for  these  men  to  wish  the  health  of  that 
venerable  patriot  and  benevolent  man, 
one  who  had  done  so  much  to  shake  from 
them  the  manacles  with  which  they  were 
bound,  and  he  trusted  he  would  live  long 
enough  to  know  that  his  health  would 
be  drank  with  acclamation,  not  whispered 
in  a  corner,  but  resounding,  in  open  day, 
from  one  end  of  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nies to  another.  The  learned  Gentleman 
here  went  into  a  detail  of  the  leading 
features  of  the  resolutions,  and  urged  on 
the  meeting  the  necessity  of  going  on 
steadily  in  the  good  work  that  had  been 
begun.  It  was  seconding  the  wishes  of 
Governm.ent  and  of  the  Parliament,  and 
although  they  knew  that  there  was  a 
strong  interest  opposed  to  them  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament,  yet,  by  pursuing 
a  straight-forward  course,  they  could  not 
fail  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  The 
petition  came  from  no  party,  unless  the 
whole  nation  could  be  called  a  party. 
The  supporters  of  the  measure  were  said 
to  consist  of  two  parties,  one  was  those 
who  were  said  to  be  interested  in  haviug 


the  East  India  produce  brought  into  com- 
petition with  that  of  the  West,  the  other 
were  sneeringly  termed  the  Saints,  or  Fa» 
natics ;  they  were  fanatics,  but  fanatics 
for  the  birth-right  of  every  man,  the  com- 
mon property  of  every  son  of  Adam — his 
freedom.  He  concluded  by  reading  the 
resolutions,  which  were  seconded  by  Mr 
Ferguson  of  Woodhill,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  with  great  applause. 

Mr  Moncrieff  was  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted in  his  speech  by  contradictions 
from  a  Gentleman  who  appeared  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  rules  of  debate, 
aud  who,  notwithstanding  repeated  calls 
to  order,  persisted  in  his  interruptions, 
saying,  that  was  false.  When  Mr  Mon- 
crieff  had  concluded,  he  was  informed  by 
the  Noble  Chairman,  that  if  he  had  any 
observations  to  make,  now  was  the  time. 
The  Gentleman,  however,  declined  speak- 
ing. 

Mr  H .  Cockburn,  after  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech,  read  the  petition,  embo- 
dying the  resolutions,  which  being  se- 
conded by  the  Rev.  Mr  Terrot,  w-as  una- 
nimously approved  of. 

Mr  John  Campbell  of  Carbrook  pro- 
posed tha^  the  petition  to  the  House  of 
Peers  should  be  presented  by  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery,  and  that  to  the  House  Com- 
mons  by  Mr  Brougham. 

The  Karl  of  Rosebery  assured  the 
rneeting,  that  no  effort  on  his  part  should 
be  wanting  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
House. 

Thanks  having  been  moved,  seconded, 
and  carried  by  acclamation,  to  the  Karl  of 
Rosebery,  the  meeting  separated. 

Feb.  2 — Westhall^On  Thursday  last, 
as  some  workmen  were  employed  in  a 
field  at  Westhall,  parish  of  Monimail,they 
discovered  a  sarcophagus,  containing  a 
skeleton  in  a  state  of  great  preservation ; 
the  lower  jaw  was  entire,  and  the  teeth 
very  little  changed  after  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies;  the  skull,  and  all  the  long  bones 
of  the  extremities  were  easily  cognizable 
even  to  their  minute  processes ;  the  left 
hip-bone  whh.  the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  the 
head  of  the  left  femar,  corresponded  as 
exactly  as  if  they  had  been  recently 
luxated.  The  relict  of  an  ancient  man  of 
war  did  not  indicate  greater  osseous 
power  than  the  heroes  of  Waterloo  ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  notwithstanding 
Fingalian  exaggeration,  that  there  is  not 
a  stronger  biped  of  our  own  or  former 
days,  than  a  modern  Scotch  ploughman. 
The  head  of  the  skeleton  lay  towards  the 
east.  These  sarcophagi  have  been  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  this  parish  ; 
one  recently  in  the  same  field,  and  3  or  4 
on  the  farm  of  Nisbetfield  SO  years  ago — 
all,  however,  quite  empty.  They  have  all 
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the  same  general  character :  they  arc 
composed  of  free  stone  ;  the  bottom,  upon 
which  little  care  has  been  bestowed,  con- 
sists of  slabs  of  that  material  placed  in 
opposition  ;  the  sides  are  comjwsed  of  ?, 
or  4  stones  about  three  inches  thick,  and 
modelled  by  the  chisel,  so  as  to  fit  accu- 
rately ;  the  cover  is  of  one  stone,  equally 
well  fitted  to  its  place  ;  all  the  parts  ex- 
cept the  floor  have  a  good  polish,  and, 
when  joined,  form  a  very  close  box. 

Commercial  Distress — The  alarm  is 
still  great  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
evil  is  not  confined  to  the  metropolis.  Pa- 
pers from  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  and  from 
the  great  seats  of  the  English  manufac- 
tures, bring  dismal  accounts  of  sales  sus- 
pended, workmen  discharged,  and  crowds 
of  industrious  persons  reduced  to  pauper- 
ism. Several  very  extensive  failures  have 
occurred  in  our  city.  How  indeed  can ^ it 
be  otherwise  ?  Seventy  banks  overturned 
within  two  months — are  at  once  a  fright- 
ful cause,  and  an  appalling  symptom  of 
internal  disorder.  In  all  the  previous  vi- 
sitations of  commercial  distress  since 
1796,  the  mischief  was  at  least  more  in- 
telh'gible,  for  when  no  other  palpable  evil 
pressed  upon  us,  we  had  still  the  bank 
restriction  act,  keeping  the  currency  in  a 
vitiated  state.  Now  we  ha\  e  a  currency 
fairly  convertible  into  gold  ;  we  have  rr> 
Milan  decrees  to  cripple  our  trade  ;  and 
we  have  got  beyond  the  troubles  conse  - 
quent on  the  transition  from  a  state  of 
war  to  a  state  of  peace."  We  seemed,  in 
fact,  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  when 
we  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  an 
unforeseen  calamity,  as  if  a  volcano  had 
exploded  under  our  feet.  When,  or  how, 
we  are  to  see  the  termination  of  an  evil 
of  which  we  cannot  clearly  trace  the  ori- 
gin, it  is  net  easy  to  say. 

Representation  of  the  City, — A  petition 
for  a  reform  of  the  representation  of  the 
city  has  lain  for  some  time  for  signature 
in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  has, 
we  believe,  been  very  numerously  signed. 
It  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  adopted  at 
the  meeting  held  in  the  Pantheon  on  the 
18th  March  1823,  and  is  confined  to 
Householders  paying  the  Police  Tax,  that 
is,  to  those  who  occup}'^  property  in  Edin- 
burgh valued  at  £.5  a-year  or  upwards. 

We  copy  the  following  article  on  the 
New  Weights  and  Measures,  from  the 
Scotsman  Newspaper 

Weights  and  Measures, — A  copy  of  the 
report  made  to  the  Sheriff  by  professional 
gentlemen  on  our  local  weights  and  mea- 
sures, has  been  obligingly  communicated 
to  us  ;  and  we  hasten  to  lay  the  substance 
of  it  before  our  readers,  as  w  e  are  aware 
that  many  classes  of  dealers  are  waiting 
anxiously  for  anihoriiative  information  on 
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the  subject.  The  experiments  were  made 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  about  the 
end  of  the  year,  by  Mr  Jardine,  civil-en- 
gineer, Mr  Adie,  optician,  and  Mr  D. 
Murray,  accountant ;  and  a  Jury,  called 
on  Saturday  the  4th  inst.,  of  which  Sir 
A.  M.  Gibson  was  chairman,  fixed  the 
proportions  between  the  new  and  old 
measures,  in  conformity  to  the  report. 

We  give  the  verdict  below  at  length, 
but  we  shall  in  the  first  place  state  the  re- 
sults it  presents  in  a  less  technical  form. 

We  find  from  the  Report,  that  in  1818 
Mr  Jardine  carried  to  Aberdeen  the 
standard  of  the  Scotch  Ell,  called  the 
Ell-bed,  usually  kept  in  the  Council 
Chamber  here,  and,  along  with  Professor 
Copland,  ascertained,  by  a  careful  com- 
parison with  Bird*s  standard  yard,  which 
is  now  the  Imperial  yard,  that  the  Scotch 
ell  contained  37.0598  inches.  This  de- 
termination is  assumed  as  a  basis  for  the 
two  following : 

The  Scottish  chain  of  24  ells  is  74.1196 
imperial  feet,  or  74  feet  1  inch  4-lOths. 

The  Scottish  acre  is  to  the  imperial 
acre  as  L26 118345  to  1,  or  as  \\  plus 
1-lOOth  to  1. 

Before  we  come  to  the  weights,  it  may 
be  proper  to  state  again,  that  the  present 
imperial  pound  avoirdupois  is  exactly  the 
same  (practically  speaking)  with  the  old 
avoirdupois  pound. 

Scottish  Troyes  or  Dutch  Weight.— ~ 
The  pound  Troyes  or  Dutch  is  to  the  Im- 
perial pound  avoirdupois,  as  1.0869928 
to  1,  or  1  pound  Dutch  is  equal  to  1  lb. 
1  oz.  7  dr.  and  6-7ths  of  a  dram  avoirdu- 
pois. One  stone  Dutch  is  equal  to  17  lb. 
6  oz.  4|  dr.  A  boll  of  meal  contains  8 
stones  Dutch,  or  1  cwt.  27  lb.  2  oz.  2| 
dr.  imperial  avoirdupois. 

Tron   Weight  The  pound  Tron  at 

Edinburgh  is  to  the  pound  avoirdupois,  as 
1.374667  to  1,  or  one  pound  Tron  con- 
tains 1  lb.  5  oz.  1  dr.  and  6-lOths  of  a 
dram  avoirdupois. 

The  original  standard  Stirling  pint 
jug  was  sent  from  that  burgh  for  exami- 
nation, and  with  the  thermometer  at  62®, 
and  barometer  at  30  inches,  was  found  to 
contain  26306.982  grains  of  distilled 
water.  Its  contents,  therefore,  are  104.^ 
cubic  inches,  a  determination  which  dif- 
fers by  a  very  small  quantity  from  that 
which  was  formerly  received. 

The  Linlithgow  wheat  Jirlot  contains 
21 J  of  these  pints,  or  559023 J  grains  of 
distilled  water,  while  the  Imperial  bushel 
contains  560000.  Of  course  they  differ 
only  by  1  part  in  560,  and  as  measures 
made  from  the  same  model  generally  dif- 
ter  from  one  another  by  a  greater  fraction 
than  this,  the  Scottish  wheat  firlot  and 
the  imperial  bushel  may  be  considered  as 
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precisely  the  same.  The  firlot  contains 
79  lb.  13  oz.  12  dr.  7^  grains,  and  the 
imperial  bushel  80  lbs. 

The  Scottish  barley  Jlrlot  contains,  by 
statute,  31  Stirling  pints,  and  is  therefore 
to  the  imperial  bushel  as  1.4562794  to  1, 
or  as  15  to  11.  Hence  to  convert  barley 
firlots  into  imperial  bushels,  add  4-llths, 
or  multiply  by  \5  and  divide  by  l\. 

These,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  the 
standards  as  determined  by  calculation 
from  the  Stirling  jug.  The  reporters  al- 
so examined  the  firlots  now  in  use  at  the 
Edinburgh  corn-market,  and  made  by 
the  city's  cooper.  Both  were  found  to 
be  a  little  larger  than  they  should  have 
been.  The  excess  in  the  wheat  firlot 
was  9  oz.  3  dr.  of  water,  that  is,  about  1 
part  in  140,  or  f  per  cent.  The  excess 
in  the  barley  firlot  was  nearly  9  oz.,  about 
1  part  in  200,  or  4  per  cent.  The  Jury 
consider  these  errors  as  no  greater  than 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  of 
constructing  measures  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, and  by  the  effects  of  use  upon 
the  measure.  They  are  therefore  disre- 
garded. 

The  Enghsh  wine  gallon  was  found  to 
be  to  the  Imperial  gallon  .8331101/ 
to  1,  or  as  5  to  6  very  nearly.  There- 
fore, to  convert  English  wine  gallons  into 
Imperial  gallons,  deduct  one-sixth  ;  and 
to  convert  Imperial  gallons  into  old  wine 
gallons,  add  one-fifth. 

The  Scottish  gallon  of  8  Scottish 
pints,  "  by  which  ale,  beer,  &c.  are  usu- 
ally sold,"  was  found  to  be  to  the  Im- 
perial gallon  as  3.0065122  to  1,  Hence,: 
for  all  practical  purposes,  the  Scottish 
ale  gallon  may  be  considered  as  exactly 
equal  to  three  Imperial  gallons. 

According  to  the  Report,  these  mea- 
sures and  weights  (the  pound  Tron  ex- 
cepted) apply  generally  to  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Scotland." 

We  have  given  simple  rules  for  the 
conversion  of  the  old  measures  into  the 
new,  because  such  rules  may  sometimes 
be  of  use  when  books  are  not  at  hand. 
But  we  know  that  tables  in  a  very 
portable  form  are  now  preparing  by  a 
Gentleman  eminently  skilled  in  calcula- 
tion ;  and  of  these  every  dealer  will  of 
course  avail  himself  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  determi. 
nations  now  given  by  authority  differ  in 
a  very  trifling  degree  from  those  we  gave 
before,  which  were  founded  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  old  measures,  as  previously 
received. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  here 
what  we  lately  mentioned — that,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Tyndal,  an  emi- 
nent English  lawyer,  to  render  bargains 
by  the  old  measures  legal, -the  written  ae- 
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eount  of  document  of  the  sale  must  bear 
that  the  old  measures  are  used  hy  special 
agreement  hetrveen  the  parties.  When 
this  is  not  done,  the  bargain,  if  challen- 
ged, will  be  pronounced  null.  No  other 
penalty,  however,  is  incurred  by  the  use 
of  the  old  measures,  except  that  of  annul- 
ling the  bargain. 

Northern   Expedition  The  vessels 

which  have  been  dispatched  by  Govern- 
ment to  carry  assistance  to  Captain 
Franklin,  and  which  are  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Captain  Beechey,  were  met  with 
at  Chili  by  the  Lord  Byron  and  Consort, 
who  were  on  their  return  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  having  there  left  the  bodies 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  From  the  letters 
which  the  Lord  Byron  has  brought  home, 
it  appears  that  Captain  Beechey's  ships  ar'e 
at  present  doing  well,  though  in  doubling 
Cape  Horn  they  had  encountered  some 
severe  storms  and  dangerous  seas.  Upon 
leaving  Chili  these  vessels  will  touch  at 
the  Sandwich  Isles,  and  there  leave,  for 
the  principal  inhabitants,  some  magnifi- 
cent presents  from  our  Government. 
After  this,  they  will  proceed  immediately 
toBehring's  Straits,  to  join  Captain  Frank- 
lin, who,  they  imagine,  will  by  that  time 
have  arrived  there.  It  was  the  intention 
for  them  to  wait  until  Captain  Parry 
should  have  effected  his  passage  through. 
Of  the  failure  of  Captain  Parry*s  expedi- 
tion they  are  at  present  ignorant,  but  a 
vessel  has  been  dispatched  by  Govern- 
ment to  inform  them  of  it,  when  Captain 
Franklin  will  immediately  return  by  Cape 
Horn.  Captain  Beechey  has  orders  to 
make  what  discoveries  he  can  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  to  take  drawings  and 
charts  of  parts  that  are  important,  but 
little  known,  and  to  collect  all  informa- 
tion that  is  likely  to  be  valuable. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  it  has 
been  determined,  by  high  authority,  to 
restore,  during  the  approaching  Session  of 
Parliament,  the  titles  in  the  Scottish 
Peerage  forfeited  in  1715  and  1745  :  i.  e. 
those  that  were  not  included  in  the  acts 
of  the  restoration  of  last  year. — Aberdeen 
Journal. 

Singular  Character — There  is  now  ex- 
isting at  Ditcheat,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  power  of  habit  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  nature.  A  farmer  named  King- 
ston, who  was  born  without  arms,  is  en- 
abled to  accomplish  with  his  feet  all  those 
purposes  for  which  the  hands  are  gene- 
rally employed.  He  shaves  himself  with 
the  greatest  facility,  writes  a  bold  legible 
character,  and  performs  all  the  manual 
labour  of  the  farm.  He  is  an  admirable 
bowler,  and  for  throwing  the  stick  at  the 
snuff-boxes,  as  practised  at  country  fairs, 
he  has  no  equal ;  and  should  disputes 
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arise  in  the  course  of  the  game,  he  can 
defend  his  right  with  the  power,  if  not  thq 
arms,  of  a  Cribb.  He  was  some  time 
since  married  to  a  second  wife,  and,  as 
might  be  supposed,  the  ceremony  was  at- 
tended by  an  immense  concourse,  who 
were  delighted  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
took  the  hand  of  his  wife,  placed  the  ring 
on  her  finger,  and  signed  the  register 
with  his  foot.  He  had  offers  of  a  liberal 
description,  to  tempt  him  to  exhibit  him- 
self, but  he  values  his  liberty  with  an 
Englishman's  spirit,  and  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  submit  to  the  necessary  confine- 
ment on  any  terms. 

Comet — The  newspapers  give  a  de- 
scription of  an  extraordinary  Comet 
which  has  appeared  in  the  Southern  he- 
misphere. The  accounts  of  the  pheno- 
menon are  brought  by  the  E^pieglc^  from 
the  Mauritius,  and  they  say  that  the 
Comet  is  the  largest  that  has  appeared 
since  1682  or  1750.  It  became  visible 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  when  it 
was  at  the  elevation  of  about  16  or  18 
degrees ;  bright,  but  without  any  re- 
markable coma :  but  it  speedily  became 
very  luminous,  and  as  it  approached  the 
earth,  shook  "  its  fiery  tresses  far  and 
wide."  On  the  12th  November,  at  seven 
P.  M.  in  lat.  0  deg.  32  min.  N.  and  long. 
19  deg.  32  min.  W.  the  tail  extended  15 
deg.  The  nucleus  itself  was  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  its  diameter  was  appa- 
rently much  greater  than  that  of  Jupiter. 
The  tail  had  a  small  curvature,  and  the 
Comet  now  seemed  receding  from  the 
Earth. 

Steam-Boats  in  America. — Within  the 
last  three  years,  twenty-two  steam-boats 
have  been  built  at  Pittsburgh,  the  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  which  is  3,720  tons.  Se- 
veral other  steam-boats  are  now  framed 
in  the  same  place,  and  the  engines  of  all, 
with  one  exception,  were  built  there.— 
National  Gazette. 

The  last  annual  obituary  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire,  published  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  records  the  death  of  a  man  at  the 
very  advanced  age  of  168,  near  to  Po- 
losk,  on  the  frontier  of  Livonia.  He  had 
seen  seven  Sovereigns  on  the  throne  of 
Russia,  and  remembered  the  death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  had  been  a  soU 
dier  in  the  thirty-years'  war  ;  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Pultowa,  in  1709,  he  was  51  years 
of  age.  At  the  age  of  93  he  married  his 
third  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  50  years  ; 
the  two  youngest  sons  of  this  marriage 
were  86  and  62  respectively  in  the  year 
1796;  the  oldest  of  his  other  sons,  in 
the  same  year,  were  95  and  92  respec- 
tively. The  entire  family  of  this  pa- 
triarch comprises  138  descendants,  who 
all  lived  together  in  the  vrllage  of  Pol- 
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latzka,  which  the  Empress  Catliarinc  the 
Second  caused  to  be  built  for  them,  grant- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  for  their  support.  In  the 
163d  year  of  his  age,  this  modern  Nestor 
was  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  robust 
health. 

Glasgow* — Feh,  4 — The  condition  of 
trade  is  not  at  all  improving.  Three  large 
cotton  mills,  and  several  smaller  ones,  are 
put  on  half  time,  in  Renfrewshire.  In 
this  vicinity,  three  mills  are  on  half  time, 
and  a  number  more  are  on  two-thirds 
time.  An  extensive  mill  goes  on  half 
time  on  Monday.  The  prospect  of  the 
power-loom. weavers  is  equally  bad.  Yarn 
is  nearly  unsaleable  ;  and  the  coarser  de- 
scriptions were  never  at  so  low  a  price. 
It  is  believed  that  several  of  the  weaving 
factories  would  have  been  altogether  shut, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  object  of 
keeping  the  workers  partially  emjiloyed. 
As  it  is,  about  two- thirds  of  the  steam- 
loom-works  are  on  half  time. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  the  dullness 
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has  reached  that  extensive  branch  of  the 
cotton  manufacture,  the  calico  printing. 
Some  of  the  proprietors  of  fields  in  this 
district  have  bjcin  under  the  necessity  of 
intimating  to  their  workmen,  that  unless 
a  change  to  the  better  take  place  soon, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  number 
of  their  hands. 

At  this  trying  crisis,  such  is  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  manufacturing  population,  that 
this  week,  country  weavers  were  offering 
to  take  webs,  and  gratefully  accept  of 
whatever  price  the  manufacturer  might 
choose  to  give  them  when  the  work  was 
finished  ;  for,  as  they  expressed  it,  when 
their  looms  were  going  tliey  could  get 
credit,  but  when  they  were  idle  they  were 
refused  ;  and  several  weavers  from  a  dis- 
tiince,  after  three  days  search  throughout 
the  ware-rooms  of  Glasgow,  were  obliged 
yesterday  to  return  without  work  of  any 
kind.  Fine  weavers,  that  could  formerly 
make  eighteen  shillings  a- week,  are  not 
able  to  average  eight  shillings  a-week,  al 
the  coarser  fabrics. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


T.  CIVIL. 

Jan.  14.  Thomas  Tupper,  Esq.  to  be  British 
Consul  at  Riga. 

—  Anthony  Lancaster  Molyneux,  Esq.  to  be 
Consul  at  Savannah. 

—  George  Sceheld,  Esq.  to  be  Consul  at  New 
Orleans. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Jan.  10.  The  Rev.  David  Wilson  called  by  the 
United  Associate  Congregation,  Clerk's  Lane,  Kil- 
inarnock. 

19.  Mr  John  Murray  to  be  Minister  of  Abbots- 
hall. 

"21,  The  Duke  of  Gordon  presented  the  Rev. 
"William  Cowie  to  the  Parish  of  Cairney. 

26.  The  King  presented  the  Rev.  Robert  Bonar 
to  the  Parishes  of  Larbert  and  Dunipace. 

—  The  King  presented  the  Rev.  Alex.  Duncan 
to  the  Parish  of  Coylton. 

—  The  Marquis  of  Stafford  presented  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Mackenzie,  D.D.  to  the  parish  of  Clyne, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Gordon  to  the  parish  of 
Assynt. 

—  The  Rev.  James  Struthers,  Assistant  and 
Successor  to  the  Rev.  A.  Browne,  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

28.  The  ICing  presented  the  Rev.  Win.  Fle- 
ming to  the  parish  of  Westruther. 

III.  MILITARY —/or  January. 

Brevet  J.  F.  Fulton,  late  of  92  F.  local  rank 
of  Lieut.  Col.  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  24  Nov.  1825 

Cornet  M'Mahon,  15  Dr.  Riding  Mas- 
ter to  Cavalry  Depot,  Maidstone, 
with  local  rank  of  Lieut.        1  Dec. 

1  Life  G.  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut.  Vyner,  Lieut. 

by  purch.  vice  Upton,  prom. 

24  Nov. 

Ensign  Hon.  G.  W.  Kinnaird,  Cornet 
and  Sub-Lieut.  do. 

2  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut.  Howard,  I^ieut. 

by  purch.  vice  Smith,  prom,  29  Oct. 

Hon.  C.  F.  Berkeley,  Cornet  and  Sub- 
Lieut,  do. 

O.  C.  Mostyn,  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut, 
by  purch,  vice  Cunynghame,  ret.  do. 


4  Dr.  G.  Cornet  Webster,  from  12  Dr.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  V  ice  Wemyss,  prom.   17  Nov. 
Cornet  Ov/en,  from'  1  Dr.  do.  by  purch. 
vice  Stamer,  prom.  1  Dec. 

5  Cornet  Hampton,  do.  by  purch.  vice 

Ramsay,  prom.  10  do. 

C.  Stewart,  Cornet  do. 

6  Cornet  Hay,  Lieut,  by  purch.  V5ce  Har- 

vey, prom.  3  do. 

G.  A.  F.  Heathcote,  Cornet  do. 
1  Dr.       J.  S.  Pitman,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Owen, 
4  Dr.  Gds.  1  do. 

G  Sorj.  Maj.  Dickson,  Quart.  Mast,  vice 

Kerr,  dead  24  Nov. 

12  F.  A.  Hyde,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice 

Webster,  4  Dr.  Gds.  17  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Jemmett,  Assist.  Surg, 
vice  Egan,  60  F.  15  Dec^ 

14  Cornet  Duff,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Mus,^rave,  ret.  10  do. 

Cornet  Rooke,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Gil- 
pin, prom.  24  do. 
16           Cornet  Jellavd,  do.  by  purch.  vice  M*- 
Mahon,  prom.                   16  Nov. 
Cornet  Seward,  do.  by  purch.  vice 
Cureton,  prom.  17  do. 

D.  Burges,  Cornet  do. 

I  F.  Gds.  Lieut.  Stanley,  Lieut,  and  Capt  by- 

pureh.  vice  Tinling,  prom.    10  Dec. 
J,  Dixon,  Ensign  and  Lieut.  do. 
Coldst.  G.  Lieut.  Hay,  Lieut,  and  Capt.  by  purch. 

vice  Lord  Hotham,  prom.       24  do. 
J.  H.  Pringle,  Ensign  and  Lieut.  do. 
4  F.       Ensign  Ward,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Ensign 

7  April 

7  Assist.  Surg.  Dillon,  from  5  Vet.  Bn. 

Assist.  Surg.  1  Dec. 

8  Gent.  Cadet  W.  Chearnley,  from  R* 

Mil.  Coll.  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  New- 
ton, prom.  26  Nov. 

Ensign  Byron,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Dirom,  prom.  17  Dec, 

\V.  L.  Worthington,  Ensign  do. 

9  Lieut.  Newton,  from  h.  p.  Lieut,  pay- 

ing diff.  8  do. 

II  Lieut.  Moore,  Adj.  vice  Doyle,  prom. 

15  do. 

15  Lieut.  Drury,  from  h,  p.  21  Dr.  Lieut 

paying  difi.  vice  Clinton,  23  F.  1  do. 
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15  F.       Maj.  Macintosh,  Lieut.  Col.  by  purch. 

vice  Davidson,  ret  15  do. 

Bt  Maj.  Grierson,  Maj,  do. 

16  Hosp.  Assist.  Giffney,  Assist  Surg,  vicp 

Tighe,  22  F.  8  do. 

19  Ensign  Moorhead,  Lieut  by  puvch. 

vice  Berkeley,  prom.  5  do. 

G.  Williamson,  Ensign  do. 
J.  Mills,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Poore, 
prom.  do. 
Ensign  Hay,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Graves,  i)rom.  24  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  Tighe,  from  16  F.  Assist. 
Surg,  vice  Ingham,  .1  Dr.  Gds.  8  do. 
525  Lieut  Clinton,  from  13  F.  Lieut  vice 

Cotter,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  rec.  ditf.      1  do. 
S?4  Ensign  and  Adj.  Riley,  rank  of  Lieut. 

15  do. 

25  Lieut.  Sweeny, ^from  48  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Small,  prom.  25  Nov, 

Lieut  Pounden,  from  h.  p.  42  F,  Lieut, 
vice  Smart,  .52  F.  24  do. 

i'7  Ensign  l>urnford,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Knox,  ret  15  Dec. 

50  Ensign  Mansel,  Lieut  by  purch,  vice 

Steuart,  prom,  1  do. 

V/.  H.  Mounsey,  Ensign  do. 
52  Ensign  Slacke,  Lieut  vice  Waymouth, 

92  F.  8  Dec. 

Serj.  Maj.  Oke,  Adj.  and^Ensign,  vice 
Moore,  res.  Adj.  only  do. 

51  Ensign  Milner,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Harford,  prom.  5  do. 

A.  Home,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Hous- 

toun,  prom.  19  Nov. 

R.  H.  Webster,  Ensign  by  purch. 

5  Dec. 

57  Ensign  Eraser,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Freenian,  prom.  15  do. 

Ensign  Ord,  fiom  54  F.  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Marsham,  from  40  i?\  Ensign, 
vice  Guinness,  41  F.  16  do. 

59  Hosp.  Assist.  Davies,  Assist.  Surg. 

24  Nov. 

Lieut.  Sturt,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Cox, 
ret  15  Dec. 

Ens-ii^n  Hall,  Lieut  do. 
W.  Y.  Moore,  Ensign  cio. 
J.  13.  Oliver,  do.  by  nurch.  vice  >Iar- 
shim,  57F.  *  16  do. 

Lieut.  Versturme,  from  h.  p.  1  Huss. 
Ger.  Leg.  Lieut,  vice  Harrison,  75  F. 

7  do. 

Ensign  Guinness,  from  57  F.  Lieut,  vice 
Read,  ret  16  do. 

Lieut  Farwell,  from  h.  p.  Lieut  vice 
Madigan,  Quart.  Mast         24  Nov. 
Ensign  Ingram,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Stuart,  prom.  5  Dec. 

J.  Davies,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut.  Madigan,  Quart.  Mast,  vice  Bar- 
foot,  h.  p.  24  Nov. 
Capt.  Clarke,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Wal- 
lis,  ret.  15  Dec. 
Lieut.  Parker,  Capt.  do. 

48  Ensign  Mack  worth,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Sweeny,  25  F;  8  do. 

Ensign  Thompson,  from  62  F.  Ensign 
do. 

Lieut  Morphett,  Adj.  vice  Weston, 
prom.  15  do, 

49  Lieut  Morris,  Capt.  vice  Johnston, 

dead  1  do. 

Ensign  Browne,  Lieut.  do, 
A.  Daniell,  Ensign  do. 
.'S8  Gent.  Cadet  J.  Kinlock,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Mann, 
prom  17  Nov. 

59  G.  N.  Harwood,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Cockell,  14  F.  5  Dec 

60  2d  Lieut  Evans,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Heslop,  prom.  1  do. 

E.  Chambers,  2d  Lieut.  do. 
Maj.  Fitz  Gerald,  Lieut.  Col.  by  purch. 

vice  Galiffe,  ret  25  do. 

Capt  Peaise,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Im 

Thum,  ret.  do. 
Capt  ISIanners,  do.  by  purch.  do. 
62  Ensign  Bagot,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Brooke,  prom.  10  do. 

Ensign  Kane,  from  91  F.  Ensign  do. 
r.  Le  Conteur,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Thompson,  48  F.  8  do. 


64  F.        Ensign  Kenyon,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

•    24  Nov, 

do. 

by  purch.  vice 
15  Dec. 
by  purch.  vice 
10  do. 


40 
41 


46 


72 


73 


74 


85 


90 


95 


94 


Mair,  99  F. 

E.  Wright,  Ensign 
Capt  Maclean,  Maj. 

Clutterbuek,  ret. 
Ensign  Goldie,  Maj. 

Gould,  prom. 
Ensign  Herbert,  from  93  F.  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Bailey,  from  h.  p.  64  F.  Easign, 
vice  Newsome,  cancelled         15  do. 
Lieut  Blair,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Hall 
19  Nov. 

Ensign  Neill,  Lieut  do. 
T.  H.  Duthie,  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Gartshore,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Woolleombe,  90  F.  24  Dec. 

Ensign  Baillie,  from  73  F.  Ensign  do. 
Gent  Cadet  F.  Dumaresque,  from  R. 
Mil.  CoU-  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Wid- 
drington,  prom.  17  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  B.  Harvey,  from  R. 
Mil.  Coll.  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Bail- 
lie,  72  F.  24  do. 
C.  Purcell,   Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Brown,  Cape  Cordis              10  Nov. 
Lieut  Davies,  from  h.  p.  18  F.  Pay- 
mast,  vice  Hassard,  dead         1  Dec. 
Hon.  C.  S.  Clements,  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Taylor,  prom.  8  do. 

H.  Onslow,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Kin- 
naird,  1  Life  Gds.  24  Nov. 

Lieut  Woolleombe,  from  72  F.  Capt 
by  purch.  vice  Holmes,  prom. 

24  Dec. 

Surg.  M'Lachlan,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Surg, 
vice  Mann,  h.  p.  1  do. 

F.  A.  Goulden,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Herbert,  66  F.  10  do. 

Lieut  Arthur,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
White,  ret  8  do. 

Ensign  Drummond,  Lieut  do. 
F.  A.  Blachford,  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Randolph,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Gilliess,  6  Dr.  17  Nov, 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  Bathurst,  from  R.  Mil. 
Coll.  Ensign  do. 
2  W,  L  R.  Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Prosser,  Surg,  vice 
M'Lachlan,  95  F.  1  Dec. 

Lieut  Clarke,  Capt  vice  Sutherland, 
35  F.  8  do. 

Ensign  Mac  Donnell,  Lieut  do, 
J.  Allen,  Ensign  do. 
CapeC.(Inf.)  Capt  Bush,  from  h.  p.  21  Dr.  Capt 
vice  Briggs,  cancelled  15  do; 

R.Af.Col.C.  E.  Miller,  Ensign  vice  Hartley,  dead 

24  Nov. 

Assist.  Surg.  Fergusson,  Surg,  vice 
Stewart,  prom.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Cahill,  Assist  Surg.  do. 

Ensign  Godwin,  Lieut,  vice  Stapleton, 
dead  8  Dee. 

E.  Waring,  Ensign  do. 

Ordnance  Department  Rayal  Artillery. 

?d  Capt.  Lawler,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt.  vice  Steel, 
h.  p.  6  Nov.  1825. 

Hospital  Staff. 
Dep.  Insp.  Strachan,  Insp.  by  Brevet 

27  May  1825. 

Dep.  Insp.  Forbes,  do.  do. 
Surg.  Stewart,  from  Afr.  CoL  Corps,  Surg. 

24  Nov. 

Hosp.  "Mate  J.  C.  Barker,  Assist  Surg.  do. 
Hosp.  xMate  B.  de  St  Croix,  do.  1  Dec. 

.1.  Thomson,  Hosp.  Assist  24  Nov. 

^T.  J.  Bratnley,  do.  do. 
M.  Bardin,  do.  do. 
J.  Sidney,  do.  1  Dec. 

W.  Stewart,  do.  do. 
E.  Greatrex,  do.  do, 
P.  Itobertson,  do.  do. 
D.  A.  Macleod,  dO;  do. 
A.  Duncan,  do.  do. 
W.  G.  Byrne,  do.  8  do. 

J.  S.  Chapman,  do.  do 

Unattached  Infantry  Commissions  by 
purcliase. 

To  he  Lieut.  Colonel. 
Brevet  ^L-ij.  Lord  Hotham,  from  Colds.  Gds. 

24  Dec.  ISrj 
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To  le  Majors, 


Capt.  Tinling,  from  1  F.  Gds.  10  Dec.  182.5 

 Holmes,  from  90  F.  24  do. 

 Brooksbank,  from  26  F.  do. 

To  be  Cajptains,  , 

Lieut.  Berkeley,  from  9,3  F.  1  Dec.  1825 

 —  Harford,  from  34  F.  do. 

.. .        Doyle,  from  11  F.  do. 

 Stuart,  from  46  F.  do. 

 Harvey,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

 Willington,  from  23  F.              •  do. 

 Brooke,  from  4  Dr.  Gds.  10  do. 

 Musgrave,  from  H  Dr.  do. 

—  Ramsay,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

 Gould,  from  GO  F.  do. 

— — —  Brooke,  from  62  F.  do. 

— — —  Portman,  from  7  Dr.  do. 

— — — -  Haggerstone,  from  So  F.  1 7  do. 

—  Dirom,  from  8  F.  do. 

 _  Gilpin,  from  14  Dr.  24  do. 

 Graves,  from  19  F.  do. 

—  Richardson,  from  55  F.  do. 

 Forbes,  from  92  F.  do. 

— Cheape,  from  7A)  F.  do. 
 Glover,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  do. 

To  he  Lieutcuants. 

Ensign  I.egh,  from  4f)  F.  5  Dec.  1825 

Ensign  Poore,  from  19  F.  do. 

2d  Lieut  Mason,  from  60  F.  tlo. 

Ensign  French,  from  86  F.  17  do. 

Ensign  Griliiths,  from  25  F.  24  da. 

To  he  Ensigns. 
J.  M.  Graham  10  Dec.  1825. 

T.  K.  Holmes  24  do. 

Exclianges, 

Major  Willington,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Ma- 
jor Lord  Bingham,  h.  p. 

 Stewart,  from  75  F.  rec.  diff.  vi^ith  Major 

Lord  C.  S.  Churchill,  h.  p . 

Bt.  Major  Baines,  from  52  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 
Palk,  h.  p. 

Capt.  Hovenden,  from  54  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Locker,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 
 A.  Fraser,  from  42  F.  with  Capt.  Brereton, 

h.p.  3W.I.  R. 

 Allman,  from  48  F.  with  Capt.  Stuart,  h.  p. 

 Doran,  from  59  F.  with  Capt.  Courtayne, 

h.p. 

^  Johnstone,  from  62  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Brooke,  h.  p. 
 Moffat,  from  66  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Burke,  h.  p.  7  Gar.  Bn. 
Lieut.  Barrington,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with 

Litut.  Streatfield,  h.  p. 
.  Sidley,  from  12  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Barne,  h.  p. 

 Sinclair,  from  26  F.  with  Lieut  Macdonald, 

h.  p.  92  F. 

 —  Tinling,  from  34  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Hon.  G.  Upton,  h.  p. 
 Manseli,  from  6'2  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Anstruther,  h.  p. 
 Stewart,  from  93  P.  with  Lieut  Hill,  h.  p. 

25  F. 

Ensign  Grant,  from  14  F.  with  Ensign  Lord  El- 

phinstone,  h.  p.  32  F. 
 Shaw,  from  92  F.  with  Ensign  Morrison, 

h.p. 

.Paymast.  Anderson,  from  46  F.  with  Paymast, 
Grant,  89  F. 

Surg.  Hamilton,  from  5  F.  with  Surg.  Waring, 
59  F. 

Assist.  Surg.  Lorimer,  from  17  Dr.  with  Assist 
Surg.  Holmes,  h.  p. 

Uesignations  and  Retirements, 
Colonel  Davidson,  15  F. 
Lieut.  Col.  Galiffe,  60  F. 

 Hon.  W.  Collyear,  h.  p.  28  Dr. 

.  Pelly,  h.  p.  56  F. 

 —  Hawkshaw,  h.  p.  91  F. 

Major  Wallis,  46  F. 

 Im  Thum,  60  F. 

 Clutterbuck,  63  F. 

 Shawe,  h.  p.  6  Gar.  Bn. 

,  Maunsell,  h.  p.  59  F. 

 Barney,  h.  p.  89  F. 

— ^ —  Bridge,  h.  p.  63  F. 


Major  St.  Paul,  h.  p.  1  Prov.  Bn.  of  Mil. 
Capt.  Cox,  39  F. 

 White,  93  F. 

 Maclean,  h.  p.  Bourbon  Regt 

 Bowman,  h.  n.  91  F. 

 Macnamara,  n.  n.  9  F.  , 

 Carter,  h.  p.  Si«ilirn  Reg. 

 Barrett,  h.  p.  37  F. 

—  Jones,  h.  p.  32  F. 

 Allman,  h.  p.  48  F. 

 M'Killigin,  h.  p.  Sheffield  Reg. 

 Earl  of  Belfast,  h.  p.  1  Dr. 

 Lloyd,  h.  p.  96  F. 

 Hicks,  h.  p.  10  F. 

 Temple,  h.  p.  1  Prov.  Bn.  of  Mil^ 

 Brasicr,  h.  p.  7  Gar.  Bn. 

 Bird,  h.  p.  57  F. 

 I^reroton,  h.  p.  4  F.  _ 

Lieut.  Musgrave,  9  Dr. 

 Knox,  27  F. 

^  Read,  41  F. 

 Berkeley,  85  F. 

_  Walker,  h.  p.  IC  Dr- 

 Fraser,  h .  p.  83  F. 

 Heard,  h.  p.  1 00  F. 

 Proctor,  h.  p.  60  F. 

 Abercromby,  late  9  Vet.  Bn. 

Ensign  Simkins,  h.  p.  54  F. 
 Johnson,  h.  p.  8  Gar.  Bn. 

Aj)j)ointmeiiis  Cancelled. 

Capt  Briggs,  Ca])e  Corps 

 Musgrave,  h.  p.  (Jnatt. 

Ensign  Newsome,  66  F. 
Assist  Surg.  Maginn,  12  Dr. 

 Giffney,  14  F. 

.  ,  Evers,  86  F. 

 Rhys,  Medical  Staff 

Superseded, 

Ens'gn  Whallcy,  27  F. 

DcatJis. 

General  Archibald  Campbell,  late  of  Breadalbane 
Fenc.  Lieut  Gov.  of  Fort  Augustus,  London 
1  Dec.  1825 

Lieut.  General  G.  Stewart,  late  11  R.  Vet  Bru 
Lambeth 

Capt.  Forbes,  47  F.  Panlang,  Bengal 
 Redmond,  89  F. 

—  Campbell,  Ceylon  Reg.  Kandy   

 Auber,  Ceylon  Regt.  Prome,  Burmese  ter- 
ritory 

 Craig,  2  R.  Vet  Bn.  Coleraine       21  Nov. 

 Tregent,  ret  full  pay  Royal  Marines 

29  Sept 

 Gates,  h.  p.  Royal  Marines  21  Oct. 

— —  Stirhng,  h.  p.  8  Dr.  Castlemilk,  near  Glas- 
gow 1  Dec^ 

 Megaw,  h.  p.  African  Corps,  Dublin 

16  Nov. 

Lieut  Murray,  4  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay       22  July 

 Codd,  47  F.  Rangoon  15  May 

 Vincent,  48  F.  Nov. 

 Wilkinson,  77  F.  on  board  the  Loyal  Bri  - 

ton  transport  1 4  Sept. 

 Hughes,  2  W.  I.  R.  8  Dec. 

 Jessop,  2  W.  I.  R. 

 Sober,  h.  p.  14  Dr. 

 Buikley,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  Kaira,  Bombay 

1 1  Aug. 

 Lyster,  h.  p.  100  F.  Wexford        15  Nov. 

.  Main  waring,  h.  p.  119  F.  Whitmore,  Staf- 
fordshire 7  Dec. 
2d  Lieut.  Robinson,  R.  Art  London         5  Dec. 

 Meares,  Royal  Marines  9  do. 

— ,  Willcocks,  h.  p.  do.  2  July 

Ensign  M'Cance,  late  4  Vet.  Bn.  7  Sept- 

Adjutant  Lieut  Stephens,  Royal  Marines    4  July 

 Dickson,  h.  p.  French's  Rec.  Corps 

11  Nov. 

Commissariat  Department. 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Winter,  Newfoundland  21  Nov. 

Medical  Department. 

Dep.  Insp.  Staff  Surg.  Sharpe,  Demerara  9  Oct, 
Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Allen,  Demerara  17  do- 

 — —  Teevan,  Stony  Hill,  Jamaica 

28  Sept. 

Assist  Surg.  Fenton,  48  F.  Trichinopoly,  Madras 

20  May 

_  Raleigh,  93  F.  West  Indies  Sept. 


13  Nov,. 
1  April 

18  June 


R('i:isf.et\ — Markfls. 


CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinhiirgh, 


Wheat. 


Bis.  Prices.  Vv.pr, 


~  '  Barley. 


d.  s.d.  s.  d.  ;s.  d.  s.d.  s.d,  s.  d.  s.d.  s.  d. 
Fan.18  11 39  28  0  35  0  52    1  !26  0  50  0 '  17  0  20  0  18  0  22  0 
2>  1563!25  G  53  0  50    7  127  0  51  0  16  0  21  6  170  21  0 
feb.  I  90li26  5  54  6  50    4,260  506  16021  6  170220 
8  944  25  0  33  0  29   71240  280  160250  160206 
15!  849  24  0  55  0  28    8  i25  0  28  0  16  0  25  0  17  0  22  6 


Quar. 
Loaf. 


s.  d. 

0  9 

0  9 

0  9 

0  9 


Potat. 
p.peck 


s.  d. 

1  0 

I  0 

1  0 

1  0 

1  0 


1826. 


Jan.  17 

21 
51 


Oatmral. 
Sacks.  Stone. 


57  0 
57  49 
5  38 


Feb.  711 55  38 
I4||55  58 


2  0 
2  0 


Sacks.  Stone. 


s.  s. 

28  51 

28  31 

26  29 

26  29 

26  29 


s.  d. 

1  10 
1  10 
1  8 
1  8 
1  8 


Glasgow. 


1826. 

Wheat,  240  lbs.         j|     Oats,  264  lbs. 

Barley,  520  lbs. 

Bns.  &  Pse. 

Oatmeal 
140  lbs. 

Flour, 
280  lbs. 

Dantsic. 

For.  red. 

British.  |j  Irish. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Scots. 

StirLMeas. 

Ian.  18 

Feb.  1 
8 
15 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  1 1  s.  d.  s.  d. 

50  0  55  0118  6  20  6 
500  54  0 "18  6  206 
50054011186  200 
_  —  !i86  200 
—  —    !|180  200 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s-  d.s.  d. 

25  0  24  0 
25  0  24  0 
22  0  24  0 
22  0  24  0 
32  0  35  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

25  0  25  0 
22  0  240 
22  0  240  ! 
22  0  24  0  , 
220  22  0  - 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

17  6  20  0 
17  6  20  0 
17  6  20  0 
17  6  20  0 
176  200 

s.  s. 

52  53 
52  55 
52  55 
52  5.5 
52  55 

Haddington, 


1826. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

1826. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av. 

pr. 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.Peck 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.   s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.    s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Jan.   2  J 

951 

28  0  55  0 

31 

1 

26  0  30  0 

16  0  210 

17  20  6 

17  0  21  Ol 

Jan.  16 

17  6     18  5 

1  5 

27 

859 

27  0  32  0 

29 

6 

26  0  30  0 

17  0  21  0 

17  19  e 

18  0  20  0 

23 

17  0     18  0 

1  3 

Feb.  3 

552 

26  0  51  0 

28 

10 

25  0  28  0 

160  20  5 

16  20  0 

16  0  20  0 

30 

16  6     17  9 

1  2^ 

10 

595 

25  0  50  0 

28 

1 

25  0  27  0 

15  0  20  0 

15  19  6 

15  0  20  0 

Feb.  6 

17  0    18  0 

1  2.i 

17 

626 

24  6  31  0 

28 

2 

250  27  0 

16  0  20  6 

16  19  6 

17  0  210 

151  160    17  0 

1  5 

Dalkeith, 


London. 


1826. 

Wheat, 
per.  qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease.  | 

Flour,  280  Ib.l 

Quar. 
Loaf. 

'Fd&Pol 

Potat. 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey,  j 

Fine. 

2d,  j 

Ian.  16 

23 
30 

Feb.  6 

15 

s.  s. 

41  70 
46  70 
44  70 

42  68 
42  67 

s.  s. 

54  40 
54  40 
54  40 
56  45 
56  42 

s.  s. 

26  45 
26  45 
26  42 
26  41 
26  40 

s.  s. 

25  29 
25  29 
25  29 
22  23 
22  28 

s.  s. 

24  55 
21  55 

24  55 

25  52 
25  52 

s.  s. 

41  51 
41  51 
41  51 

41  51 

42  48 

s.  s. 

57  44 
57  44 
57  44 
57  44 
52  42 

s.  s. 

48  54 
48  54 
47  55 
14  50 
!  44  46 

s.  s. 

45  46 
45  46 

44  45 

45  44 
40  42 

s.  s. 

55  60 
55  60 
55  60 
55  60 
55  60 

s.    s.  1 

45  501 
45  501 
45  501 
45  501 
45  501 

d. 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

Liverpool. 


1826. 

Wheat. 
70  lb. 

Oats. 
45  lb. 

Barley. 
60  lb. 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

Pease, 
per  qr. 

Jan.  17 

24 
31 

Feb.  7 

14 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  9  10  0 
5  9  10  5 
3  9  10  0 
3  9  10  0 
39  9  10 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  4   3  7 
3  4    5  6^ 
3  2   3  6 
3  2   3  5 
3  13  4 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  6  6  6 
4  6  6  4 
4  6  6  4 
4  6  6  5 

4  0  6  6 

s.  s. 

58  42 
58  42 
56  40 
56  40 

5")  40 

s.  s. 

45  50 
45  50 
45  50 
44  48 
1  45  48 

s.  s. 

Flour. 


Eng. 
280  lb. 


Irish. 


Amer. 


50  54  47  52  23 

50  55  48  51,25 

50  55  48  51  23 

50  5248  50;23 

48  51 146  50.23 


Oatm.  240  lb. 


Engl.  Scots. 


26  28  34 

26  ,28  54 

26  28  55 

261 


i:6  28  oo 
26  128  52; 
25||28  31i 


s.  s. 

28  50- 

28  50 

28  50 

28  29 

27  50 


England  ^  Wales. 


1826. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Jan.  7 

60  1 

43  1 

37  2 

24  11 

41  2 

45  9 

14 

59  5 

45  6 

36  7 

24  11 

40  4 

44  8 

2i 

60  3 

42  4 

37  1 

25  2 

59  4 

45  2 

Feb.  '4 

61  1 

41  5 

57  0 

24  4 

39  0 

44  9 
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Register* — Meteorolog^ical  Table, 


[Feb. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 
Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CaHonhilL 
N.B. — The  Observations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  after- 
noon.— llie  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 
Thermometer. 


1826. 


Jan.  1 1 

H 

H 
«{ 

xo{ 

H 


Ther. 

Baro. 

M.18 

29.305 

A.  50 

.35G 

M.30^ 

A.*3;> 

A.*35 

.850 

.876 

.976 

»/r  on 

.888 

A.  34 

.888 

M  50 

,0^0 

A.  34 

.825 

t166 

A.  34 

.794 

M,24 

.875 

A.  50 

.820 

M.18 

.807 

A.  23 

.74c 

M.17 

.364 

A.  32 

.404 

M.21 

.435 

A.'28 

.435 

M.21 

.470 

A.  28 

.556 

M.18 

.630 

A.  25 

.764 

M.1.3 

.715 

A.  21 

.737 

M.16 

.918 

A.  24 

.920 

M.IO 

.989 

A.  22 

.999 

Attach. 
Ther. 


,31^ 
35 1 
35^ 
36  / 
36^ 
36 1 
.35 
34; 
.34  I 
34/ 
.34  X 
34) 
.34-1 
35/ 
.32-1 
38; 
,28^ 
28/ 
,30^ 
30/ 
.29  > 
,29/ 
.29 1 
.28/ 
.27  \ 
.27) 
.25  > 
25| 
,25=1 

25  ; 


Wind. 


SE. 
SE. 


SE. 


Cble. 
Cble. 


NW. 


NW. 
Cble. 


SE. 


■r,}|cb.e. 


Weather. 


Frost,  with 
shrs.  snow. 

Keen  frost. 

Frost  morn, 
rain  aftn. 
Dull,  with 
shrs.  snow. 
Frosty,  with 
shrs.  snow. 
Heavy  shr. 
snow. 

Frosty,  and 
fair. 

Keen  frost, 
shr.  snow. 
Keen  frost, 
with  sunsh. 

Ditto. 
Snow  on 
ground. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Heavy  fog, 
&  hoar  frost 


1826. 


Jan.  17 1 

H 

20 1 
21 1 
22 1 
23 1 
24 1 
25 1 
26 1 

H 

28 1 

29 

30 

H 


Ther.  Baro. 


M.22i 
A.  38 
M.35 
A.  43 
M.33 
A.  37 
M.54 
A.  38 
M.5I1 
A.  43 
M.50 
A.  58 
M.o5 
A.  57 
M..32 
A.  57 
M.33 
A.  40 
M.32J 
A.  38 
M.25 
A.  54 
M,32 
A.  37 

M.m 

A.  38 
M.32 


Attach. 
Ther. 


29.951  M, 
.812iA. 
.754 1 M. 
.834!  A. 
.794  M, 
.794' A. 
.792  M, 
.792 
.645 
.626 
.808 
.645 
.825 
.999 
.954 


M.35 
A.  43 


Ditto. 
Average  of  rain,  .664. 


.954|A. 
,826  M 
.826 
.947 
.920 
.765 
.706 
.668 


.675 1  A, 


393 
.394 
.209 
.109 
28.894 
.999 


541 
36  / 

40  \ 

.39^ 
39/ 
.58 
41 1 
.43  < 
40/ 
,39  ^ 

41  I 
39  \ 
39) 
.40) 
.4J| 
.40  \ 
.39; 
.371 
.38/ 
.58^ 
.40/ 

:  58  \ 

.4l| 
.41  I 

;.42'i 

.43/ 


Wind. 


SW. 


SW. 


SW. 
W. 


SW. 
SW. 


SW. 
SW. 


Weather. 

Fine  thaw, 
and  fair. 
Ditto. 

Frost  morn, 
fair  day. 
Ftost  mom, 
day  dull. 
Frost>  morn,| 
daysunshine.' 
Frost  morr-i 
rain  night. 
Frost  morn, 
day  sunsh. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Frost  morn, 
day  dull. 

Ditto. 

Foren.  fair, 
aftern.  vain. 
Rain  monr.. 
liay  dull,  fair 
Shr.  mom. 
day  fair. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  our  last,  the  storm  gave  way,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  gentle 
thaw,  without  rain.  Ploughs  were  at  work  by  the  21st  in  the  lower  districts,  and 
by  the  24th  plowing  was  general,  and  that  operation  has  met  with  no  interruption 
since  that  period.  The  depth  of  rain  since  our  last  is  only  about  an  inch,  the  soil 
is  consequently  in  good  condition  for  the  plough.  Since  the  frost  gave  M'ay,  the 
temperature  has  been  unusually  mild  for  the  season.  It  is  generally  known  that 
vegetation  makes  little  progress  when  the  mean  temperature  is  below  40°,  and  on 
an  average  of  seasons  it  is  near  the  latter  end  of  March  before  the  mean  temperature 
reach  that  elevation  in  this  country  :  hence  Play  fair  supposes  the  vegetating  season 
to  commence  about  the  26th  March.  The  mean  temj^rature  for  what  is  past  of 
the  present  month  is  something  above  41%  consequently  vegetation  is  rather  for- 
ward for  the  season.  Turnips,  having  received  so  severe  a  check  by  the  frost, 
for  the  most  part  their  vegetative  powers,  as  well  as  nutritive  qualities,  are  nearly 
lost.  Wheat  has  improved  much  by  the  mild  weather,  xmd  looks  fresh  ;  and  the 
roots  are  acquiring  a  strength  and  deepness  that  will  the  better  enable  the  plant  to 
resist  any  Spring  frosts  that  may  yet  occur. 

In  the  corn  market  there  is  nothing  but  dullness  and  depression  ;  cattle  also  de- 
cline in  price,  and  horses  will  of  course  follow.  , 

In  Parliament,  Ministers  have  signified  that  they  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  corn  laws  this  Session.  Mr  Whitmore,  however,  has  given  notice 
that  he  will  bring  the  subject  before  the  House,  and  there  is  no  doubt  bis  motion 
will  be  backed  by  sufficiently  lengthy  petitions  from  those  whose  mad  speculations 
have  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  whose  short-sighted  and  selfish 
policy,  if  acted  upon,  would  recoil  with  double  vengeance  on  their  own  heads.  Al- 
low them  only  to  oblige  the  home  farmer  to  throw  part  of  his  land  out  of  culture, 
and  they  will  soon  find  to  their  cost,  at  least  the  lower  classes  will  soon  find,  that 
the  foreign  farmers  and  native  speculator  will  teach  them  that  free- trade  is  but  a 
name  which    holds  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear." 

Perthshire^  ISth  Fehruanj  1826. 


Course  of  Exchange,  S;c, — Prices  of  Slocks, 


Course  of  Exchange,  London^  Fch.  14.— Amsterdam,  12  :  12.  Ditto  at  sight, 
12  :  9.  Rotterdam,  12  :  13.  Antwerp,  12  :  13.  Hamburgh,  37  :  9.  Altona,  37 :  10. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  (55.  Ditto,  25  :  90,  Bourdeaux,  25  :  90.  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  156.  Petersburgh,  9^,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  EJf\  Jlo,^  10:20. 
Trieste,  ditto,  10  ;  20.  iMadrid,  361.}  Cadiz,  36|.  Bilboa,  36|.  Barcelona,  36.  Se- 
ville, 36.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  48.  Genoa,  43|.  Venice,  26.  Buenos- 
Ayres,  43^.  Naples,  39|.  Palermo,  per  oz.  119.  Lisbon,  50|.  Oporto,  5L 
Ilio  Janeiro,  45^.    Bahia,  48.    Dublin,  IJ — Cork,  1^  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Bitllion,  ^  oz  Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  £.0ii0ii0.    Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

i:.3wl7ir6d — New  Doubloons,  £.0.>0..0.  New  Dollars,  4g.  lid.  Silver  in  bars, 
standard,  5s,  Id. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd^s, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  Os — Cork  or 

Dublin,  15s.  9d.  a  20s  Belfast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s — Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s — Madeii*a, 

20s — Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s. — Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  o  0  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  PuUic  Funds,  from  Jan.  18,  to  Feb.  15,  1826. 

Feb.  15. 


Jan.  18. 

Jan.  25. 

Feb.  1. 

Feb.  8. 

214 

215 

213 

2114 

79| 

80| 

8| 

80 

80| 

80| 

79| 

79i 

88i 

89| 

88i 

88i 

96| 

97^ 

961 

96i 

2344 

235 

2314 

6  8 

6  1 

par 

1  dis. 

par. 

par  10  dis. 

2  dis. 

814 

80f 

804 

791 

98fr.l5c. 

98fr.25c.98fr.50  c. 

Bank  Stock  

3  ^  cent,  reduced... 

3  ^  cent,  consols., 
34  ^  cent.  do..  

4  cent,  do  

Ditto  New  do  

India  Stock  

 Bonds....  , 

Exchequer  bills,...., 
Consols  for  account. 
French  Rentes  


196 
754 
74f 
84 


218 
10  18 
3  dis.  par 

743 
97fr.40c. 


Prices  of  Stocks — Edinburgh,  11  th  February  1826. 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  

Bank  of  Scotland,  

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,.. 

National  Banking  Company,...  

British  Linen  Company,  

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Comj^ny,.., 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company,  

Hercules  Insurance  Company,  

North  British  Insurance  Company,  

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company,  

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland,  

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company,  

West-of- Scotland  Insurance  Company,  , 

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company,  

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company,  

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company,.  

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company,.  

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company,  

F'orth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company,  ;  

Union  Canal  Company,  

Australian  Company,  

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,  

Shotts  Iron  and  F'oundi*y  Company,  

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company,  

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

North  British  Loan  Company,.,.,...,  

London,  Leith,  Edin.,&  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,   

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,... 
Caledonian  Dairy  Company....,,.,.,,  


Shares. 

Paid  up. 

Price. 

£.100  0  0 

£.100 

0  0 

£.175 

0  0 

83  6  8 

83 

6  8 

200 

0  0 

500  0  0 

100 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

100  0  0 

100 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

100 

0  0 

1000 

0^0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

200  0  0 

10 

0  0 

25 

0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

10 

0  0 

10  0  0 

10 

0  0 

20  0  0 

1 

0  0 

18 

0  0 

10  0  0 

10 

0  0 

25  0  0 

17 

2  6 

25  0  0 

16 

10  0 

20  0  0 

20 

0  0 

10  0  0 

4 

0  0 

25  0  0 

25 

0  0 

30 

0  0 

Average. 

400 

16  0 

50  0  0 

50 

0  0 

100  0  0 

40 

0  0 

25  0  0 

2 

0  0 

50  0  0 

20 

0  0 

20  0  0 

12 

0  0 

12 

10  0 

20  0  0 

6 

0  0 

50  0  0 

3 

0  0 

0  0  0' 

0 

0  0 

0 

0  0 

20  0  0| 

4 

0  0 

0  0  0 

0 

0  0 

25  0  0' 

6 

5  0| 

Jte^lster. — Bankrupts, 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankiiupts,  announced  between  the  2 1th  of 
Dec.  1825,  and  the  21st  of  Jan.  IS26  :  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Adkins,  W.  Coventry,  ribbon-manufacturer. 

Ainley,  J.  Barkesland,  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  inn- 
keeper and  victualler. 

Akers,  J.  Arlington-street,  Clerkenvvell,  broker. 

Aldred,  J.  Over  Darwen,  Lancaster,  iron-fcimder. 

Allen,  E.  Preston,  dealer. 

Applegath,  A.  Stamford-Street,  printer. 

Archer,  J.  JiKld-street,  Brunswick-square,  tailor. 

Atkinson,  E.  Morpelh,  Northumberland,  tanner. 

Barber,  J.  King  s-row,  Mile-end. 

Barlow,  S.  and  Barlow  S.  jun..  Old  Broad-street, 
merchants. 

Bayles,  J.  J.  Leeds,  commission-agent. 

Best,  J.  Kidder sninster,  maltster. 

Bean,  J.  C.  Leeds,  builder. 

Beard,  F.  Kingfs-stanley,  near  StrosKl,  clothier. 

Bernard,  J.  Graresend,  pawnbroker. 

Blaymires,  J.  and  Slater,  J,  Halifax,  coach-makers. 

Blake,  J.  Mere,  Wilts,  draper. 

Bottomley,  H.  Shcepridge,  Yorkshire,  shawl-ma- 
nufacturer. 

Brumeld,  T.,  G,  F.  Brumeld,  and  J.  W.  Brumeld, 
Swinton.,  manufacturers  of  earthenware. 

Bradley,  .1.  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln's-inn  fiekls, 
dealer  in  shop- fixtures. 

Broughton,  C.  D.  and  J.  J.  Garnett,  Nautwich, 
bankers. 

Bray,  J.  Huddersfield,  woolstapler. 
Bratt,  S.  Macclesfield,  silk-throwster. 
Brittain,  R.  Birmingham,  pocket  book  lock-maker. 
Brown,  A.  and  M.  Hull,  straw-hat-manufacturers. 
Browne,  J.  Landogo,  MAnmoulh,  paper-raakef. 
Calvert,  G,  and  \V .  H.  Beeston,  Manchester,  corn- 
merehants. 

Cammack,  VV.  Coppice-row,  Ckrkenwell,  timbcr- 
mercbant. 

C'amplin,  R.  Goldsmith-street,  silk-manufacturer. 
Cartfedge,  J.  Brow-bridge,  Yorkshire,  merchant. 
Cavenagh,  N.  W.  Browne,  and  H.  Browne,  Bath 

and  Bristol,  bankers. 
Charlton,  T.  Quadrant,  Westminster,  gold  and 

silver  laceman. 
Christie,  J.  America  square,  ale-Kierchant. 
Clarke,  VV.  F.  Collins,  and  J.  Thorn,  Springfield, 

Upper  Clapton,  bleachers. 
Clark,  A.  Jermyn-street,  carpenter. 
Clayton,  O.  Oxendon-street,  Haymarket,  co^ 

msrchant. 

Clementson,  J.  Angel-court,  St.  Martin's-le-grand, 
silver-caster. 

Ccnslantine,  A.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  shopkeeper. 

Cooke,  J.  Wco^l-street,  Cheapside,  hosier. 

Cooke,  J.  Coventry,  ribbon-manufacturer. 

Cooper,  J.  and  J.  Reader,  Strood,  Kent,  wool- 
staplers. 

Cooper,  J.  Pentonville,  ironmonger, 
("oote,  W.  St.  Ives,  corn-merchant. 
Corbet,  A.  Friday-street,  City,  merchant 
Coverdale,  G.,  Stokesley,  Yorkshire,  linen-manu- 
facturer. 

Cricket,  S.  and  R.  A.,  and  S.  H.  Rulfel,  Chclms- 
ford,  bankers. 

Cross,  G.  jun.,  Clare-market,  butcher. 

Cubbidge,  W.  West  Wycombe,  Bucks,  paper- 
maker. 

Daniell,  J.  Lime-street,  provision-merchant. 
Day,  W.  T.  S.  and  H.  F.  Norwich,  bankers. 
Davis,  A.  and  G.  Howell,  Cheltenham,  plumbers. 
Davidge,  J.  and  J.  Davidge,  jun,  Bristol,  timber- 
merchants. 
Dickinson,  W.  Lad-lane,  silkman. 
Dixcee,  J.  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  picture- 
dealer. 

Dodson,  J.  and  R.  Beeston,  York,  v/oolst^iplers. 
l^ore,  W.  Bath,  innkeeper. 

D'OrviUe,  A.  M.  Leicester-square,  dealer  in  dresses. 
Dutton,  J,  Tottenham. court-road,  Unen.draper. 
^iady,  G.  Bromley,  Kent,  coach-master. 
Edenborough,  J.  T.  Chittenden,  and  J.  Bartlett, 

Queen-st'-cet,  Cheapside,  v/arehousemen. 
Edgcumbe,  S.  Tewkesbury,  cabinet-maker. 
Edmonds,  W.  Harrow-road,  wheelwright. 
Elford,  Sir  W.  bart,  J.  Tingcombe,  and  J.  W. 

Clarke,  Plymouth,  bankers. 
Fairburn,  J.  Hindon,  Wiltshire,  victualler. 
Finch,  W.  Lakcnham,  Norwich,  innkeeper. 
Flaction,  F.  Berwick-street,  St.  James's,  jcwcUci-. 


Fletcher,  J.  AWngdon,  Berkshire,  carpet-manu- 
facturer. 

Ford,  VV.  Stockbiidgc-terrace,    Vauxh all-road, 

coal-mercliant. 
Garsh,  D.  Upper  Rojk-gardens,  Brighton,  and 

Tabernaele-square,  t  msbnry,  silk  mercer. 
Gibson,  R.  H.  TokenhoMse-yard,  merchant 
Gibbins,  J.  and  R.  Eaton,  v'iSwansea,  bankers. 
Gibbins,  J.,  W.  \V.  Smith,  and  W.  Goode,  Bix- 

in^ngham,  bar.kers. 
Gilbert,  T.  l  avistock  stre«t,  coal-merchant, 
Goodlae,  VV.  Dei  by,  silk- throwster. 
Gregory,  J.  Brighton,  lodging-house-keeper. 
Groves,  W.  Worthuig,  Sussex,  cabinet-maker. 
Groves,  J.  Gun-strcet,  Spital-strect,  carpenter  and 

builder. 

Groves,  D.  Norton-street,  Mary-le-bone,  grocer. 
Habgcod,  J.  jun.,  Macclesfield.  silk-,manulaeturer., 
iiail,  VV.  Clement's-lane,  Lombard-street,  mer- 
chant 

Hammond,  C.  Brighton,  victualler. 
I.lardy,  D.  Briston,  Norfolk,  bombazine-manufac- 
turer. 

Harding,  S.  Oxford-street,  jeweller. 

Harvey,  R.  A.  Crytoft,  and  E.  Hillj  Wertwell, 
Noifolk,  millers. 

Haswell,  C.  P.  Barnsbury-row,  Islington,  car- 
penter. 

HartingSv  T.  Rlackfriar's-road,  silversmith. 

Hennning,  W.  'l  hatcham,  money-scrivener. 

Herrmg,  C.  Strand,  fringe-maker. 

Hethermgton,  D.  King  street,  Cheapside,  ware, 
houseman. 

Higgin,  \\.  Norwich,  manufacturer. 

Hill,  L.  Lambourn,  Berks,  grocer. 

Hill,  J.,  and  J.  Wisbech,  St  Peter's  I&lc  of  Ely, 
Cambridge,  bankers. 

Hobson,  S.  and  O.  MftrshaJI>  Crescent,  Minories, 
corn-factors. 

Hotigskin,  Brompton,  Kent,  grocer. 

Holhck,  E.,  T.  Naslr,  VV.  Searle,  and  T.  Nash, 
jun.,  Cambridge,  bankers. 

Horey,  J.  C.  King-Edward-street,  Mile-end  New- 
Town,  sugar-rtfiner. 

Horton,  S.  and  H.  Hojfton,  Kidderminster,  iroar 
mongers. 

Houlden,  J.  Bristol,  carpenter. 

Houldsworth,  S.  lloyton,  Lancashire,  cotton -ma- 
nufacturer. 

Howard,  D.  Leeds,  worsted-spinner. 

Hubbard,  W.  jun.,  VVhitelion-court,/  Cornhill, 
merchant. 

Hubbard,  E.  and  W.  H.  Alexander,  Norwich, 
manufacturers. 

Hutchinson,  G.  J.,  and  H.  and  T.  Place,  Stock ton- 
upon-Tees,  Durham,  bankers. 

Ingelow,  VV.  and  W.  Boston,  Lincoln,  bankers. 

Inkersole,  J.  St  Neots,  corn-dealer. 

Inkersole,  T.  St  Neots,  grocer. 

James,  W.  Bath,  tallow-chandler. 

Jenkins,  C.  H.  Peckham,  builder. 

Johnson,  E.  and  E.  and  T.  Manley,  Whitehaven, 
sugar-refiners. 

Johnson,  E.,  A.  Adamson,  aild  J.  Hope,  White- 
haven, bankers. 

Johnson,  H.  Liverj)ool,  grocer. 

Joll,  H.  Hadlow-street,  Burton-crescent,  carpenter. 

Kerr,  J.  and  J.  Spear,  Tooley-street,  grocers. 

Kershaw,  J.,  J.  Tomlinson,  and  R.  A.  Fuller, 
Manchester,  machine-makers. 

Lamb,  VV.  M.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  merchant 

Latham,  J.  Liverpool,  grocer. 

Lewis,  B.  Tunbridge-wells,  baker. 

Lewis,  J.  Sheffield,  linen  draper. 

Levi,  W.,  J.  and  J.  G.  Levi,  late  of  Bridgetown, 
Barbadoes,  merchants. 

Lockey..  A.  Thatcham,  miller. 

Lomax,  J.  Hoghton,  Lancaster,  calico-printer. 

Marm,  A.  C.  Church-street,  Spitalfields,  silk-ma- 
nufacturer. 

Mayiiard,  K.  Menheniott,  Cornwall,  tanner. 

May,  J.,  J.  Wyborn,  W.  White,  and  J.  Mercer, 
Deal,  bankers. 

May,  J.,  and  J.  Mercer,  Deal,  money  scriveners. 

Meicklehem,  J.  S.,  and  R.  Bees,  Devonshire-street, 
Mary-le-bone,  upholsterers. 

Mfssiter,  N.  Fiomc,  Selwood,  Somerset;  banker. 
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Wileham,  J.  Oxford-street,  grocer. 
Mills,  G.  Wo<jd-street,  Cheapside,  silk-manufac- 
turer. 

Monson,  H.  and  J.  Tucker,  Cobourg-street,  St. 

Pancras,  carpenters. 
Moore,  R.  St.  George  the  Martyr,  Southwark, 

dealer. 

Morris,  J.  J.  May's-buildings,  merchant. 

Morton,  A.,  A.  Hoduck,  and  C.  Morton,  Welling- 
borough, bankers. 

Morgan,  A.  Chorlton-row,  Lancaster,  joiner. 

Movrey,  S.  New  Bond-street,  iinen-draper. 

Mowbray,  S.  Richmond,  and"  J.  Mowbray,  Leeds, 
linen-manufacturers. 

Mullins,  II.  Beverley,  linen-draper. 

Oliver,  W.  Barton-upon-Irweil,  Lancaster,  vic- 
tualler. 

Pass,  VV.  Curtain-road,  dyer. 

Passman,  J.  Coleman-street,  warehouseman. 

Peck,  R.  Bow,  corn-factor. 

Perrin,  W.  Chatham,  grocer. 

Pewters,  11.  Bristol,  boot  and  shoe-maker. 

Phillips,  M.  CuUem-street,  merchant. 

Pickering,  H.  Burrows,  Coventry,  ribbon-dresser. 

Pipsr,  T.  and  G.  Dewdney,  Dorking,  bankers. 

Porter,  S.  North  Lopham,  Norfolk,  banker. 

Potts,  H.  M.  Liverpool,  cooper. 

Pring,  J.  Bristol,  leather-factor. 

Pyke,  VV.  Bristol,  dealer. 

Renvvich,  M.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  linen-draper. 
Richardson,  J.  Reigate,  grocer. 
Rigby,  J.  Preston,  grocer. 

Rix,  F.,  G.  J.  Gorham,  and  W.  Inker  sole,  St. 

Neots,  Huntingdon,  bankers. 
Robinc,  F.  Regent-street,  jeweller. 
Robinson,  W.  B.  Kingsland,  apothecary. 
Rossiter,  W.  Misterton,  dealer. 
Ilothwell,  J.  Upper  (-lapton,  tavern-keeper. 
Rowley,  W.  Regent-street,  tavern-keeper. 
Ryder,  A.  Budge-row,  warehouseman. 
Ryland,  R.  and  W.,  Savage-gardens,  corn-factors. 
Siidler,  G.  and  J.  Firth,  Great  Guilford-street, 

seed-crushers. 
Sadler,  J.  b'ow-lane,  warehouseman. 
Sard,  J.  and  J.  Smither,  St.  Martin's-Iane,  wool  - 

len-drapers. 

Sayer,  C.  and  G.  Gardiner,  Great  Tower-street* 
grocers. 

Scott,  M.  Pall-mall,  dealer  and  chap  woman. 

Searle,  J.  and  S.  B.  Searle,  Saffron  Waldcn, 
bankers.  ' 

Shaw,  J.  t).  City-road,  paper-hanger. 

Shave,  R.  Graces-alley,  VVellclose-square,  linen- 
draper. 

Sharp,  G.  Took's-court,  Cursitor-street,  jeweller. 
Sharp,  J.  B.  Exchange-buildings,  broker. 
Sheaf,  C.  Marrington-hill,  Worcester,  miller. 
Sheppard,  H.,  Frome,  Selwood,  Somerset,  clo- 
thier. 

Sheppard,  J.  Gainsborough,  Lincoln,  corn-factor. 


Shoolbred,  A.,  &  D.  Stuart,  Jermyn-street,  tailor. 
Sikes,  W.,  H.  Sikes,  and  T.  -Wilkinson,  City, 
bankers. 

Skelton,  E.  B.  and  M.  M.  Skelton,  and  E.  Skel- 
ton,  Southampton,  stationers. 

Smallbone,  J.  High-street,  Bloomsbury,  auc- 
tioneer. 

Smith.  T.  Chelsea,  builder. 

Smith,  T.  W.  Fenchurch-street,  watchmaker. 

Smith,  J.  Monk  Wearmouth,  Shore,  Durham, 
victualler. 

Smith,  W.  Lombard-street,  hatter. 

Smith,  W.  King's-street,  Seven-dials,  printer. 

Somers,  J .  Oxford-street,  porkman. 

Sparrow,  T.,  and  W.  Nickisson,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyno,  bankers. 

Squire,  M.  and  I-i.  Edwards,  Norwich,  merchants. 

Stansfield,  J.  Halifax,  reed-maker. 

Stevens,  E.  P.  Hackney-road,  stock-broker. 

Stocking,  C.  Paternoster-row,  bookseller. 

Sutclifte,  R.  Manchester,  merchant. 

Thorpe,  T.  Bedford-street,  bookseller. 

Thompson,  J.  Smeaton,  cattle-dealer. 

Thick,  T.,  and  E.  Lake,  Regent-street,  giocers. 

Tournier,  N.  J.  Ilaymarket,  coffee-house-keeper. 

Turner,  J.  Chester,  architect. 

M^alker,  R.  Oxford-street,  butcher. 

Waller,  M.  Gutter-lane,  Northampton-square, 
vvarehouseman. 

Wardle,  F.  Allhallow's-lane,  mustard-manufactu- 
rer. 

Warren,  J.  Monkwell- street,  bricklayer. 
Wass,  W.  Nottingham,  grocer. 
Watkins,  T.  W.  R,  Hereford,  scrivener. 
Watson,  J.  Wellington,  Northumberland,  iron- 
founder. 

Waugh,  E.  A.  Ironmonger-lane,  cloth-factor. 

V/ebb,  W.  Great  Distalf-lane,  carpenter. 

Weissenborn,  E.  A.  and  H.  Weissenborn,  Upper 
Holloway,  boarding  &  lodging-liouse-keepers. 

Weller,  G.  Birmingham,  laceman. 

Wells,  J.  W.  Cambridge- terrace,  Islington. 

Weils,  T.  sen.  Union-street,  Southwark,  hat-ma- 
nufacturer. 

Went  worth,  G.  W.  R.  Chaloner,  T.  Rish  worth, 
T.  Rish  worth,  jun.,  and  J.  Hartley,  York, 
bankers. 

Westell,  J.  Aswaldtwisle,  Lancaster,  cotton. manu- 
facturer. 

Whittaker,  C.  P.  Strand,  coal-merchant. 

Wicks,  J.  Worthing,  ale-brewer. 

Wilkie,  G.  Edmonton,  farmer. 

Wilson,  A.  M.  Cambridge-heath,  timber-merchant. 

Wilkinson,  W.  and  W.  G.  Gill,  Holborn-bridge, 
woollen-drapers. 

Wright,  J.  High-groves,  Saddlewoith,  woollen- 
n>anufacturer. 

Wright,  \V.  Wakefield,  innkeeper. 

Zeller,  G.  J.  Charles-street,  Covent-garden,  copper- 
plate-printer. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
January  1826  ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


SEaUESTRATIONS. 
Adam  and  Findlay,  distillers,  Luggieside,  Kirkin- 
tilloch. 

Adam,  John  and  Co.  merchants  and  commission- 
agents.  Paisley. 

Armstrong,  Robt,  jun.  brass-founder,  Edinburgh. 

Black,  Alexander  and  Co.  merchants,  Glasgow. 

Boyd,  John  and  Co.  manufacturers.  Paisley. 

Cleiland,  John  and  William,  joiners,  cabinet-ma- 
kers, and  marble-cutters,  Glasgow. 

Craig,  James,  grain-merchant,  Glasgow. 

Crum,  James,  grain-morchant,  Glasgow. 

Forrester,  Duncan,  bookseller,  Glasgow. 

(iiles,  Alex,  upholsterer  and  builder,  Edinburgh. 

Goold,  Hugh,  distiller,  Wilsontown. 

Gray,  Robert,  architect  and  builder,  Edinburgh. 

Giftmeth,  John,  builder  and  brick-maker,  Kelvin- 
holm. 

Howie,  James,  silk-warehouseman,  Edinburgh. 

Jamieson,  Jonathan,  tinsmith.  Paisley. 

Jardine,  John,  tailor  and  clothier,  Glasgow. 

Kirk,  David,  cattle-dealer,  corn-merchant,"  and 
farmer,  Spittal,  Fifeshire. 

Knox,  Arthur,  glazier,  Edinburgh. 

M'Intyre,  Peter,  shoemaker  and  leather-mer- 
chant, Glasgow. 


Mather,  Robert,  tanner  in  Dunde?. 

Murdoch,  John,  yarn-merchant,  Kilmarnock. 

Porter,  Hugh,  merchant,  Aberdeen. 

Rose,  William,  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Smith,  Waiter,  merchant,  &c.  Stirling. 

Stevenson,  Alexander,  kelp-merchant  and  writer^ 
Edinburgh,  and  glass-agent.  Leith. 

Taylor,  Henry,  baker,  Glasgow. 

Tliomson,  Andrew,  merchant,  Glasgow,  as  a  Com- 
pany and  as  an  individual. 

Tweedie,  John  Carlier,  merchant,  Leith. 

Vvalker,  William,  tanner,  pot-curer,  and  ship- 
owner, Elie,  Fifeshire 

Walker,  Robt.  victualler  and  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Watling,  James,  innkeeper,  Kilmarnock  and  Ayr.. 

Watson,  Robert,  buiMer,  Edinburgh. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dyers,  Archibald  and  Co.  spirit-dealers  in  Glas- 
gow ;  by  John  Gardner,  merchant  there. 

Glasgow  New-Tan-Work-Company;  by  John 
Roxburgh,  tanner  there. 

Sanders,  Gilbert,  wholesale  hardware-merchant^ 
Glasgow;  by  James  Imray,  accountant  there. 

Spier,  John,  innkeeper  and  coach-proprietor.  Lug- 
ton-Bridge-Inn,  Ayrshire ;  by  William  Stirlinf^ 
merchant,  Pai^cy, 
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Regist€7\ — Births. — Marriages. — Deaths. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1823.  Dec.  2,1.  At  Dankeith,  the  Lady  of  Major 
Montgomerie,  of  Annick,  a  son. 

"■Jo.  At  Rozelle,  Mis  A.  West  Hamilton,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

At  Kinblethmont,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Jane  Lindsay  Carnegie,  a  son. 

—  At  Kirkcudbriglit,  Mrs  Captain  Roxburgh,  a 
daughter. 

30.  At  Norfolk  House,  London,  the  Countess 
of  Surrey,  a  son. 

51.  At  her  house  in  Albemarle-Street,  London, 
Lady  Frances  Levtson  Gower,  a  son. 

IbJti.  Jan.  1.  At  Walihouse,  the  Lady  of  H.  D. 
Gillon,  Esq.  a  son. 

3.  At  George's-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
John  Hall,  Esq.  a  dauglitcr. 

5.  At  Si,  Coates  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  John  TuUoh,  Esq.  11.  N.  a  sun. 

—  At  Hawthornbiink,  the  Lady  of  Thomas 
Grahame,  Esq.  W.  S.  a  son. 

—  At  George's  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Gibson, 
the  Lady  of  i^atiick  C.  Gibson,  Esq.  surgeon,  a 
son. 

6.  At  1,  Lauriston  Lane,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Cap- 
tain Brown,  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Mounteofter  House,  the  Lady  of  Major 
Peter  Dunbar,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
service,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Countesswell,  the  Lady  of  VVm.  Forbes, 
Robertson,  Esq.  of  Hazlchead,  a  son. 

8.  At  Beverley,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Alexander 
Macdonald,  son  of  Lord  i\iacdonald,  a  son. 

—  At  Dysart,  the  Lady  of  John  R.  Black,  Esq. 
R.  N.  a  son. 

9.  At  t)0,  Castle-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  David 
Bum,  a  son. 

10.  At  Corfu,  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Mercer,  42,  Northum.berland-Street, 
Edinburgh,  a  son. 

12.  Mrs  Dickson,  5,  St.  Vincent-Street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  son. 

14.  At  No.  8,  North  St.  David-Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Dr  Maeaulay,  a  daughter. 

IG.  At  Branch-hill  Lodge,  Hampstead,  the  Lady 
of  Walter  Stevenson  Davidson,  Esq.  of  Inchmarlo, 
a  son. 

17.  At  Union  Place,  Aberdeen,  the  Lady  of 
John  Abercrombie,  Esq.  a  son. 

18.  At  Cunr.oquhie,  Mrs  Paterson,  a  son. 

—  At  Amisfield,  Lady  Elcho,  a  son. 

26.  At  Milton  House,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Lee,  a 
son. 

—  Mrs  Stevenson,  8,  Great  King-Street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter. 

21.  In  St.  Colm-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Archibald  Alison,  Itsq.  a  son. 

25,  At  Woolwich,  the  Lady  of  William  Coch- 
rane Anderson,  Esq.  royal  horse  artillery,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

24.  At  Waniston  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Adams,  a  sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

1823.  Aug.  1.  At  Calcutta,  Robert  Eglinton, 
Esq.  merchant,  to  Margaret  Dun,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Low,  Esq.  cashier  of  the  Dundee 
Banking  Compan  . 

Dec.  20.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  George  Law- 
son,  Kilmarnock,  to  Miss  Agnes  Paterson,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Baihe  Thomas  Paterson, 
Galashiels. 

2(J.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Fife,  Esq.  son  of 
William  Fife,  Esq.  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  to  Eliza, 
daughter  of  the  late  Major  David  Robertson,  As- 
sistant Barrack-Master-General,  North  Britain. 

27.  At  Dundee,  William  Keith,  Esq.  surgeon. 
Union  Place,  Aberdeen,  to  Mary,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  George  Croom,  Esq.  merchant,  Mon- 
trose. 

—  At  Shettleston,  Mr  John  Riddell,  wine-mer- 
chant, Gallowgate,  Glasgow,  to  Miss  Jean  Hart, 
eldest  daughter  of  Alex.  Hart,  Esq.  Westmuir. 

1826'.  Jan.  5.  David  Dickson,  Es(i.  younger  of 
Haxtrce,  advocate,  to  Jemima,  daughter  of  the 
Jate  Rev.  David  Pyper,  minister  of  Pentcaitland. 

•1.  At  St.  James's  Church,  London,  Colonel  Sir 


Robert  Arbuthnot,  K.C.B.  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  to  Harriet,  third  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  the  late  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  of  Castlelon  Hall, 
Rochdale,  Lancaj-hire. 

Jan.  4.  At  Glasgow,  David  Smith,  Esq.  raer- 
chant  there,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  David  Wardrop,-.:urgeon,  R.  N. 

5.  At  Kdinburgh,  Mr  Cieorge  Hill,  solicitor,  St. 
Andrew's  Square,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Burke,  St.  Andrew's  Square. 

G.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Henry  Sharp,  of  Leeds, 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wight,  of  West  Saltoun,  East 
Lothian. 

9.  At  Kilmarnock,  Matthew  Brown,  Esq.  to 
Miss  Thomson,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Thom- 
son, sen.  Esq.  manufacturer  tliere. 

10.  At  Edhiburgh,  David  L.  Jolly,  Esq.  to  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  the  deceased  Wm.  Richaril- 
son,  Eaq.  late  of  Keitliuck. 

—  At  Peebles,  James  Spittal,  Esq.  merchant, 
Edinburgli,  to  Mary  Wightman,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Ker,  Esq.  Provost  of  Peebles. 

—  At  Cockburn,  Mr  Thomas  V»  eatherly  Hop- 
rig,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Lo- 
gan, Escj.  ol  Cockburn. 

—  At  St  Andrew's,  H.9lborn,  London,  George 
Fraser,  Esq.  Lieutenant,  N.  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Major-Geueral  John  Henry  Fraser,  of 
Ashling  House,  near  Chichester,  to  Emmeline, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Betlford,  of  Bedford  Row, 
London. 

~  At  Eltham  Church,  Kent,  Mr  Thomas  Le- 
verton  Donaldson,  eldest  son  of  James  Donaldson 
of  Williamshaw,  Ayrshire,  Esq.  to  Matilda  Geor- 
gian!, second  daughter  of  Thomas  Lingham,  Esq. 
Shooters  Hill,  Kent. 

11.  The  Earl  of  Clarke  to  the  Honourable  Miss 
Burrell,  daugiiter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Gwyder. 

12.  At  Cuttlehill,  James  Dewar,  Esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  to  Clementina,  daughter  of  the 
late  Wm.  Wemyss,  Esq.  of  Cuttlehill. 

—  At  Elgin,  John  Lawson,  jun.  Esq.  banker 
there,  to  Margaret  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Walker,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Elgin. 

15.  At  Prestonpans,  Mr  Henry  Paxton,  whole- 
sale merchant,  Edinburgh,  to  Marion,  diaughter 
of  Robert  Laidlaw,  Esq.  Prestonpans. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Samuel  Beveridge,  solicitor,  to 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Mr  John  M'Lean, 
Leith. 

14.  At  Leith,  John  Taylor,  Esq.  surgeon,  Stone- 
haven, to  Charles,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Abercrombie,  Esq.  of  Belfield. 

IC.  At  Falkirk,  Captain  Thomas  Callender,  to 
Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Rus- 
sell, Esq.  of  Blackbraes. 

17.  At  Couston  Hill,  Mr  Andrew  Hamilton, 
manufacturer,  Glasgow,  to  Isabella,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Blackburn,  Esq.  of  Couston  Hiil. 

—  At  Alderston,  Major  Norman  Pringle,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Sir  James  Pringle  of  StitelielJ, 
Bart  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Steuart, 
Esq.  of  Alderston. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Living- 
ston, minister  of  Cambusnethan,  to  Jessie,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Shirreff,  Esq.  Leith. 

25,  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Graham,  sur- 
geon, Pohnoiit  Cottage,  near  Falkirk,  to  Jane, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Ralph  Thomson, 
Esq.  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

27.  At  Laurieston  Place,  Dr  David  Chalmers, 
physician  in  Edinburgh,  to  Miss  Barbara  Bell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Thomas  Bell,  Esq.  of  Nether 
Horsburgh. 

deTths. 

1825.  June  1.  At  sea,  Mr  John  Hay,  second  of- 
ficer of  the  Charles  Grant,  East  Indiaman. 

July.  At  Calcutta,  George  Proctor,  Esq.  Secre- 
tary to  the  Medical  Board,  and  Surgeon  to  the 
Presidency  there,  son  of  the  late  Patrick  Proctor, 
Esq.  Glammis.— It  becomes  our  melancholy  duty 
to  record  the  death  of  a  very  amiable  member  of 
our  society,  and  a  zealous  and  respected  public  of- 
ficer, the  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board.  The 
partial  and  unmeasured  phrase  of  obituary  culo- 
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flies  too  often  meeti  with  little  notice  or  sympathy 
in  the  community  at  large;  but,  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  believe  that  public  feeling  will  free- 
ly go  along  with  us,  in  paying  this  our  little,  but 
smcere,  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr  Proctor. 
The  mildness  of  his  nature,  the  solid  worth  of 
his  character,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  unpretending  benevolence  of  his  disposition, 
endeared  him  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  those"  who 
enjoyed  with  him  the  intercourse  of  private  life, 
whilst,  in  his  public  capacity,  he  united  ability 
and  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  to  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  consideration  towards  those, 
with  whom  he  had  any  official  communication. 
In  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  was 
eminently  skilful,  few  possessed  such  a  facility  in 
acquiring  the  confidence  and  engaging  the  good 
will  or  affections  of  his  patients.  As  a  man,  his 
worth  was  aj)preciated  by  many,  whose  friend- 
ship of  itself  is  reputation,  and,  as  a  Christian, 
those  who  knew  him  best,  not  forgetting  the  few, 
who  beheld,  with  what  placid  resignation  and 
firmness  he  bore  a  lingering,  painful,  and  hope- 
less illness,  must  best  feel  assured,  that  he  has  in- 
herited the  reward  of  the  just.  Mr  Proctor  was  a 
native,  we  believe,  of  Forfarshire,  in  Scotland. — 
Calcutta  Gazette.  . 

July  14.  At  Arracan,  aged  Ensign  Charles 
Hutchinson,  of  the  Honourable  East-India  (Com- 
pany's 4'-M  regiment,  native  infantry,  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency, youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr  Hutchinson, 
commander  of  his  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  Ne- 
pean. 

Aug.  1.  At  Cawnpore,  William  Edward  Paget, 
infant  son  of  Francis  Sievwright,  Esq.  Assistant- 
Surgeon  of  his  Majesty's  59th  regiment  of  foot. 

3.  At  Gurrawarah,  Ensign  Thomas  Irving,  of 
the  1st  regiment  Bengal  native  infantry,  eldest 
son  of  Lieut.-Colonel  James  Irving,  Chessells' 
Court,  Edinburgh. 

18.  In  the  bloom  of  years,  and  with  the  fairest 
promise  of  a  successful  life,  at  Arracan,  of  fever, 
caught  in  the  discharge  of  his  arduous  duties  with 
the  army,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of  his  friends, 
James  Watson  Boyd,  Esq.  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company's  service  in  the  Presidency  of 
Bengal.  Of  so  much  value  were  this  medical  of- 
ficer's services  considered  in  the  extreme  critical 
state  of  the  army  in  that  barbarous  country,  that 
although  he  had  been  selected  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Fort  William,  and  promoted  by  orders 
of  25th  March  preceding,  to  the  charge  of  the 
very  desirable  civil  station  at  Ghazeepnre,  he  was 
detained  with  this  sickly  army  until  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  pestilential  disease  which  has  pro- 
ved so  fatal  in  that  calamitous  city. 

Sept  2.  Killed  in  action  with  the  Javanese,  at 
Deenarkee,  near  Samarang  in  Java,  William  Ste- 
phen Hammond,  second  son  of  the  late  Francis 
Hammond,  of  Lammas,  Norfolk. 

Nov.  1.  Drowned  on  board  the  Christiana  of 
Glasgow,  outward  bound  to  Trinidad,  and  wreck- 
ed on  Patterson's  Rock,  Mull  of  Kintyre,  William 
Campbell,  younger  of  .Skerrington,  n^-^ed  18  years. 

18.  In  Saint  Andrew,  Jamaica,  James  Waddeii, 
Esq.  aged  7-.  > 

At  Florence  Hall,  Jamaica,  Mr  Adam  Alex- 
ander Riccaltoun,  sixth  and  last  surviving  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Riccaltoun,  minister  of  the 
gospel  at  Hobkirk. 

Dec.  9.  At  3,  Beaumont  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Jean  Mitchell,  relict  of  Mr  Malcolm  Gibson,  for- 
merly of  the  Star  Inn,  Haddington. 

15.  At  London,  John,  eldest  son  of  James  Fow- 
ler, Esq.  of  Radclery,  Ross-shire. 

14.  At  Greenside  Place,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Weir, 
for  some  years  teacher  of  the  charity  school  there, 
a  person  of  distinguished  attainments  as  a  Chris- 
tian, and  whose  death  may  be  regarded  as  a  gene- 
ral loss  to  the  cause  of  religious  education. 

19.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Maclachlan,  assistant  mi- 
nister of  Kilbrandon,  Argyllshire,  much  regretted. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Major -General  George  John- 
stone of  Riggheads.  late  of  the  93d  regiment. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Gairdyne,  widow  of 
Alexander  Gairdyne,  Esq.  late  of  Bridgeton. 

— -  At  Hammersmith,  in  the  74th  year  of  his 
age,  the  Rev.  George  Chisholm,  D.D.  41  years 
lector  of  Ashmore,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

20.  At  Athlone,  John  White,  Esq.  eldest  son  of 
the  late  John  White,  Esq.  formerly  of  lOsk  Mills. 

—  In  his  67th  year,  the  Rev.  Flobert  Forby, 
A.M.  rector  of  Fineham  an.l  Ilorningtoft,  Nor- 


folk.  Me  was  found  drownetl  in  his  warm  bath, 
having  (as  it  is  conjectured)  been  seized  with  a 
fainting  fit  while  in  the  act  of  bathing. 

Dec.  At  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Lord  Low- 
ther  East  Indiaman,  Master  William  A.  Clephanei 
youngest  son  of  the  late  David  Clephane,  Esq. 
Commissioner  of  Excise. 

—  At  Dundee,  the  Rev.  David  Davidson,  D.D. 
He  was  born  on  the  llth  February  1750,  ordained 
the  2d  of  January  177(J,  and  admitted  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Dundee  the  18th  of  July  1782. 

23.  Walter,  third  son  of  Mr  Alexander  Hay 
Borthwick,  Hopsrigg,  near  Langholm. 

27.  After  a  short  but  severe  illness,  occasioned 
by  accidentally  scratching  his  thumb  about  a  week 
previous,  Mr  Charles  Dutchfield,  of  Hindley, 
near  Wigan. 

29.  At  Airdrie,  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and 
5th  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  John  Smellie,  first 
pastor  of  the  Scotch  Church,  Blackett-Street, 
N  ewe  astle-upon-Ty  ne. 

— •  At  Portsmouth,  Major-General  Miller,  of  the 
royal  marines. 

—  At  Duiievale,  John  Fernie,  Esq.  of  Durie- 
vale. 

—  Mrs  Ann  Purvis,  wife  of  Thomas  Purvis,  of 
Loch  end,  Esq. 

30.  At  North  Hanover-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Catharine  Drummond  Roy,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Drummond,  Esq.  Borrow stounness. 

—  At  Paris,  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  Le  Chevalier 
Barbie  Du  Bocage,  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  Geographer  to  the 
Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Professor  to 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  to  the  Academy  at  Paris. 

—  At  Glasgow,  aged  i7»  Jane,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  James  Maeintyre,  Leith. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Jessie,  youngest  daughter  of 
Charles  Gordon,  Esq,  advocate  in  Aberdeen. 

31.  At  Glasgowego,  Adam  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Glaa- 
gowego,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  30,  London-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Peter 
Macdowall,  accountant. 

—  At  Dunninald,  Peter  Arkley,  Esq.  of  Dun- 
ninald. 

1826.  Jan.  1.  At  Dumfries,  Anna,  second  survi- 
ving daughter  of  James  Dalzeil,  Esq.  of  Bam- 
crosh. 

—  At  his  house,  Argyll  Court,  Glasgow,  JohH  , 
Carnegie,  Esq. 

—  At  Marston  House,  Viscount  Dungarvan, 
aged  27. 

—  At  his  house,  Lauriston  Place,  Edinburgh, 
William  Laurie,  Esq.  writer. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  Thomas  Shirreff,  glazier  there, 

—  At  Cornhill,  near  Ayr,  Lieutenant  John  Ca- 
vendish, late  of  the  4th  royal  veteran  battalion, 
aged  49  years. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Bell,  teacher  of  lan- 
guages, aged  32  years,  much  and  justly  regretted. 
He  was  a  man,  who,  for  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge in  ancient,  modern,  and  especially  Eastern 
literature,  was  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  was  acquainted  with 
the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebre\7,  French,  German,  Spa- 
nish, Italian,  Dutch,  Saxon,  Teutonic,  Gothic, 
Icelandic,  Portuguese,  Arabic,  Persic,  Chaldaic, 
Sanscrit,  Hindostanee,  Bengalee,  and  several 
other  languages ;  and  he  possessed  such  a  critical 
knovt^ledge  of  many  of  them ,  as  not  only  to  re- 
lish their  beauties,  but  even  to  enter  into  the  me- 
rits of  the  critics  who  have  professed  to  write 
grammars  and  lexicons  of  those  languages,  and 
to  publish  editions  of  works  written  on  them.  He 
was  the  redoubted  antagonist  of  the  celebrated 
I)r  Lee,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  and  so  powerful  were  his  criticisms,  that 
the  learned  Professor  found  it  necessary  to  reply 
to  them,  once  and  again,  in  the  Asiatic  Journal. 

—  At  Manse  of  Lumphanan,  the  Rev.  William 
Shand,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  87th  year  of 
his  age,  and  56th  of  his  ministry. 

3.  At  Marseilles,  of  a  long  and  painful  disorder. 
Marshal  Suchet,  Duke  of  Albufera,  one  of  Bona- 
parte's favourite  Generals. 

— •  At  Edinburgh,  Wm.  Brodie,  Esq,  of  Milton. 

4.  At  Lonmay,  in  the  81  si  year  of  nis  age,  the 
Rev.  William  Sangster,  who'for  57  years  held  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Episcopal  congregation  in 
that  parish,  Mr  Sangster  was  the  last  survivor  of 
those  Episcopal  clergymen  against  whom  the  pe- 
nal statutes,  so  happily  repealed  by  a  wise  and 
tolerant  Government  in  1792,  were  put  in  force. 
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Jan.  4.  At  Portobello,  Lady  Stirling  of  Glorat. 
/).  At  Hawthornbank,  the  infant  son  of  Thomas 
Grahame,  Esq.  W.  .S. 

—  At  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  Barbara  Robb, 
third  daughter  of  Hector  Grant,  merchant  there. 

5.  At  Holyrood  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
Miller,  gardener,  aged  56. 

—  At  Manse  of  Coldstone,  the  Rev.  Robeit 
Farquharson,  aged  78. 

—  At  her  house.  North  Leith,  in  the  G8th  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs  Margaret  Warrack,  widow  or  the 
late  Charles  Gordon,  Esq.  Collector  of  Excise, 
Kelso. 

—  At  West  Linton,  William  Keyden,  Esq.  of 
Lynedale,  W.S. 

6.  James  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Lambden. 

7.  At  Dunkeld,  after  a  short  illness.  Lieutenant 
Simon  Marchison,  of  the  royal  marines. 

9.  At  Dean  Lodge,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  .lean  Mon- 
crieff,  relict  of  Adam  Cunninghame,  Esq.  of  Bon- 
nington. 

10.  At  his  house,  at  Richmond,  Sir  David  Dun- 
das,  Bart.  Serjeant-Surgeon  to  the  King. 

—  James  Bait,  Esq.  of  Viewfield,  near  Edin- 
burgh, while  sitting  by  tiie  fire  after  dinner,  fell 
back  in  his  chair  anil  breathed  his  last,  in  the 
arms  of  his  sister,  who  ran  to  support  him. 

11.  At  Portobello,  Mr  Thomas  Dick,  of  the  Ex- 
cise, much  regretted. 

—  At  Hillhousefield,  Leith,  Mrs  Flora  Barclay; 
and,  at  Cheltenham,  on  the  11th  current.  Miss 
Anna  Barclay,  daughters  of  the  late  Mr  William 
Barclav. 

—  At  South  Fort-Sticet,  Leith,  Mrs  Janet  Wal- 
ker, wife  of  Mr  William  Reid,  bookseller,  Leith. 

—  At  Leuchars,  Fife,  Helen  Hedderwick,  wife 
of  Mr  George  Webster,  surgeon,  after  a  short  and 
severe  illness. 

12.  At  her  house,  Salisbury  Place,  Newington, 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ehzabeth  Tinda!,  widow  of  Mr 
Thomas  Young,  teaclier,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jean,  third  daughter  of  Mr 
William  Williamson,  writer. 

13.  At  Easttield,  Mr  James  Taylor,  merchant, 
Glasgow. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  William  Leslie,  late  mer- 
chant, in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Hendersyde  Park,  aged  70,  George  Wal- 
flie,  Esq.  of  Hendersyde,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  for 
the  county  of  Roxburgh. 

~  At  Glasgow,  at  her  father's  house,  5,  Carlton 
Place,  Mrs  Catharine  Garden,  relict  of  the  late 
Archibald  Ferrier,  Esq.  W.  S.  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Janet  Anderson,  wife  of 
Mr  John  Stewart,  wine-merchant;  and,  on  the 
nth,  their  infant  daughter. 

14.  At  Picardy  Place,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Clerk,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Clerk,  Esq. 
of  Eldin,  and  sister  of  Lord  Eldin. 

—  At  St.  John's  Hill,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Christian 
Sutherland,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Su- 
therland, minister  of  Dornoch,  Sutherlandshire, 
and  relict  of  the  late  Mr  William  Bruce,  banker, 
Edinburgh. 

15.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Steele,  senior,  late 
confectioner,  Prince's-Street. 

—  AtNewhaven,  Leith,  in  the  52d  year  of  his 
age,  Lieutenant  George  Harris,  R.  N.  superin- 
tendenf  of  the  ferry  at  that  place.  The  public 
service  has,  by  this  excellent  man's  death,  lost  a 
most  able,  zealous,  and  indefatigable  officer. 

—  At  Robert-Street,  Brompton,  Alex.  Lear- 
month,  Esq.  late  merchant  in  London. 

—  At  St.  John's-Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Ann 
Balfour,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Balfour  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Balbirny. 

—  At  his  house,  Infirmary-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Thomas  Auchterlonie. 

—  At  Holland  Place,  West  St.  Vincent-Street, 
Glasgow,  Alexander  Macdonald,  Esq. 

16".  At  Crossford,  near  Lanark,  aged  69,  Rich- 
ard Vary,  Esq.  late  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Lanark. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 


Mr  John  Potts  Halbert,  late  of  Newcastlc-upon " 
Tyne. 

Jan.  17.  At  his  house,  Rose-Strect,;Edinburgh, 
Mr  John  Chishohn,  smith  and  ironmonger. 

—  At  her  house,  Bristo  Port,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
IsabeLa  i*otts,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Potts, 
raerchant  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Annan,  Mrs  Margaret  Scott,  spouse  of 
John  Dalgleish,  Esq.  of  Prestonfield. 

18.  At  his  house in^  Durham,  highly  respected, 
aged  73,  Andrew  Philip  Skene,  B.  A.  of  Nev/  York, 
Esq.  of  Hallyards,  in  Fife,  and  Kilmaeoe,  Wick - 
low,  Ireland,  only  son  of  the  late  Colonel  Philip 
Wharton  Skene  of  Skenesborough,  United  States, 
and  of  Hackleton,  Northamptonshire,  Governor 
of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  North  America. 
This  gentleman  was  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Sir  William  Wallace,  and  traces  his  descent  from 
the  year  1014,  from  the  first  Skene  of  Skene,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  younger  son  of  the  (Do- 
nalds) Lords  of  the  Isles.  He  also  held  a  military 
commission,  in  the  British  service,  above  sixty 
years.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Cathe- 
dral, on  the  2 1  St  instant,  and  were  borne  to  his 
vault,  according  to  his  request,'  by  eight  soldiers. 
A  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  requested  the 
following  epitaph  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb  : — 
**  Terra?  Filius  in  terrain  hie  reposuit" 

—  At  Dundee,  Mrs  Jane  Chalmers,  relict  of 
David  Walker,  Esq.  of  Falfield. 

—  At  Bedford  Place,  Alloa,  Mrs  Agnes  Wilson, 
spouse  of  Mr  John  Wilson,  writer  there,  much 
regretted. 

—  Jean  Mackenzie,  spouse  of  William  William- 
son, Esq.  of  Carmyle. 

19.  At  Ayr,  Mrs  Mary  Ross,  wife  of  Dr  W.  Do- 
naldson, physician  in  Ayr. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Isabella  Shepherd, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Shepherd,  mi- 
nister of  Newbattle. 

—  At  his  brother's  house,  3,  Man.sfield-PIaco, 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Richard  Storrar,  baker,  Edin- 
burgh. 

20.  At  his  house,  in  Bryanstone-Street,  London, 
D.  W.  Ruddiman,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  for- 
merly in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  ])hysician  to  his  Highness  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Hay,  bi'ush- 
maker,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  % 

21.  At  his  residence,  Medloch  Cottage,  nAr 
Manchester,  William  Mitchell,  Esq.  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Mount  Stuart,  in  the  21st  year  of  her  age, 
Gertrude  Amelia  Villiera  Stuart,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Lord  Henry  and  Lady  Gertrude  Stuart, 
of  a  rapid  decline. 

23.  At  Liverpool,  on  his  way  from  America, 
aged  23  years,  John,  third  son  of  Mr  John  Rich-, 
ardson,  manufacturer,  Edinburgh,  much  regret- 
ted. 

—  At  Belle  Vue,  near  Dublin,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Countess  of  Egmont,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness. 

26.  At  Warriston  Crescent,  the  infant  son  of  Mr 
Adams,  wine  merchant. 

Lately.  At  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  Lord  Arthur 
Paget,  of  the  7th  Hussars,  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea. 

—  At  Prorae,  in  the  Burman  territory.  Lieute- 
nant Alexander  Thomson,  of  the  Bengal  hor.-^^e 
artillery,  eldest  son  of  George  Thomson  of  Fairlay. 

—  At  Liverpool,  Sir  William  Barton,  Knt.  one 
of  the  oldest  merchants  of  that  town  engaged  ifl 
the  West-India  trade,  and  for  many  years  princi- 
pal of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Barton,  Irlam,  and  Hig- 
ginson. 

—  In  Seymour-Street,  Portman  Square,  Lon- 
don, Anne,  widow  of  Admiral  Sir  James  Wallace. 

—  In  St.  Domingo,  Mademoiselle  Celie  Petion, 
daughter  of  the  late  President  of  Hayti,  in  the 
20th  year  of  her  age.  Her  loss  has  caused  much 
sorrow  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  and  will  be 
severely  felt  by  the  poor,  to  whom  she  devoted 
much  of  her  income. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR    THE    ENCOURAGEMENT     OF    THE  FINE  ARTS 
IN  SCOTLAND,  AND  EXHIBITION  IN  1826. 

Having  offered,  in  last  Number, 
some  remarks  on  the  Edinburgh 
Drawing  Institution,  we  propose 
now  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  a  kin- 
dred establishment  on  a  scale  more 
extended — the  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts 
in  Scotland.  Great  as  has  been  the 
general  improvement,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  during  the  last 
century,  perhaps  in  nothing  have 
both  kingdoms  made  more  rapid  and 
striking  progress  than  in  the  Arts  of 
Design.  The  advancement  which 
has  been  effected  in  them  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  in- 
stitutions for  their  cultivation.  Those 
only  can  adequately  appreciate  the 
advantages  derived  from  such  estab- 
lishments, who  recollect  the  degra- 
ded state  in  which  art  languished  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  the  comparative  height 
to  which  it  rose  under  the  fostering 
influence  of  that  foundation.  Pope 
complimented  Jervais  as  a  painter 
whose  pencil  was  to  bestow  immor- 
tality ;  but  who,  In  this  age,  would 
quote  as  excellent  any  production 
of  that  artist,  who,  though  suffi- 
ciently great  among  his  contempo- 
raries to  be  distinguished  by  the  poet, 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  the  masters  who  have 
since  appeared  }  Hudson,  too,  was  a 
portrait-painter  of  no  mean  eminence 
in  his  day ;  but,  in  truth,  his  per- 
formances were  of  no  great  value. 
He  was  praiseworthy,  not  so  much 
for  the  efforts  of  his  own  pencil,  as 
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for  having  contributed  considerably 
to  the  advancement  of  painting,  by 
bringing  forward  several  pupils  who 
ultimately  became  superior  to  him- 
self. But  we  forbear  to  enter  into 
the  particularization  of  names  of  that 
remote  and  undistinguished  era.  It 
may  be  said,  that  at  the  period  to 
which  we  refer  there  was  really  no 
School  of  Art  in  England.  So  low 
was  the  taste  of  the  country  reduced, 
that  indifferent  artists  of  the  Conti- 
nent were  in  England  regarded  as 
masters,  not  because  they  possessed 
intrinsic  merit,  but  because  our  own 
artists,  with  whom  they  were  com- 
pared, had  little  or  no  merit  at  all. 
Vanloo  may  be  cited  as  an  instance 
of  this  hollow  reputation,  found- 
ed on  the  comparative  deficiency  of 
others  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  however, 
that,  even  antecedently  to  the  time 
of  Pope,  there  were  germs  of  taste 
in  this  country.  If  we  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  history  of 
painting  in  Britain,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Fine  Arts  had  been  long, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  previously 
appreciated,  though  as  yet  they  were 
in  a  feeble  state,  and  their  progress 
had  been  slow.  In  England,  the  Pa- 
tronage of  Charles  I.,  the  high  esti- 
mation in  which,  under  his  reign, 
painters  were  held,  and  the  splendid 
collection  which  he  formed  of  works 
of  art,  tended  considerably  to  encou- 
rage the  pictorial  talent  of  the  coun- 
try. Art,  indeed,  may  be  said  to 
K  k 
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have  obtained,  under  bis  auspices, 
its  first  sure  footing  in  Britain.  A 
general  taste  was  then  created,  which 
has  never  since  been  altogether  de- 
stroyed, though  often  weakened  and 
corruptly  modified,  by  the  influence 
of  passing  events.  Several  of  the 
best  galleries  of  paintings  of  which 
England  can  boast  originated  during 
the  reign  of  that  monarch.  But 
though,  since  the  time  of  Charles, 
taste  prevailed  and  art  was  appre- 
ciated, at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
yet  neither  was  placed  upon  a  solid 
basis,  but  fluctuated  with  the  chan- 
ging fashions  or  political  condition  of 
the  country,  till  the  reign  of  George 
III.  About  the  time  of  the  late 
King's  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
state  of  the  country,  in  respect  to 
the  Fine  Arts,  as  described  by  Far- 
rington,  in  his  memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  seems  to  have  been  very 
wretched.  Nothing  could  exceed," 
says  Farrington,  with  more  regard 
to  historical  truth  than  to  gramma- 
tical accuracy  of  expression,  "  the 
ignorance  of  a  people,  who  were  in 
themselves  learned,  ingenious,  and 
highly  cultivated  in  all  things,  ex- 
cepting the  Arts  of  Design."  In 
1753,  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Commerce," 
in  the  Adelphi,  was  established.  By 
this  Society,  artists  of  merit  were 
encouraged  by  premiumsbestowed  on 
works  of  excellence  ;  and  the  boun- 
ty, thus  judiciously  administered, 
evoked  several  young  men  of  parts 
from  obscurity.  The  establishment 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,and  Architecture,  strength- 
ened the  footing  on  which  these 
arts  in  this  country  stood,  and,  by 
securing  their  steady  cultivation,  did 
all  which  accessary  aid  could  accom- 
plish toward  their  perfection.  Since 
then,  their  progress  has  been  uni- 
form, and  the  works  of  British  artists 
can  now  bear  a  comparison  with 
those  relics  to  which  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  heathen  mythology,  and 
which,  for  ages,  have  been  prized  as 
invaluable. 

The  date  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
compared  with  the  time  when  a  taste 
for  the  arts  was  first  introduced  into 
England,  is  recent ;  and  those  who 
now  find,  in  the  yearly  exhibitions 
of  the  metropolis,  portraits  which 
rival  the  finest  pictures  of  Vandyke, 
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and  historical  pieces  worthy  of  the 
greatest  Italian  names,  should  en- 
crease  their  admiration  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  painting,  by  reflecting 
on  the  brief  period  which  has  sufli- 
ced  to  form  it,  and  to  nourish -it  into 
its  present  state  of  excellence. 

We  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Fine  Arts  will  not  flourish 
equally  in  Scotland  as  in  the  sister 
kingdom,  if  the  same  means  be 
adopted  to  promote  their  cultivation. 
The  specimens  annually  exhibited, 
in  at  least  one  department  of  art, 
that  of  Painting,  sufficiently  attest, 
that  if  national  patronage  stimulate 
the  student,  northern  genius  will 
not  be  wanting.    Indeed,  joined  to  • 
this  evidence,  past  experience  shews, 
that  the  Fine  Arts  may  be  cultiva- 
ted with  much  success  in  Scotland.  : 
The  number  of  our  artists,  who  have  ! 
all  along  enjoyed  reputation  as  paint- 
ers, is  such  as  to  afford  us,  if  not  i 
room  for  a  flattering  contrast  with  < 
England,  at  least  no  ground  of  dis-  ' 
credit.    We  here  refer  to  a  period 
in  which  neither  portion  of  the  island  i 
could  boast  of  names  of  celebrity  in  . 
sculpture,  our  remark  extending  to  ; 
the  department  of  painting  alone,  | 
England  is  now  taking  a  decided  lead 
in   the  study  of  sculpture.     The  \ 
sculptural  talent  of  Scotland  is  still 
in  embryo,  very  partial  manifesta-  < 
tions  of  it  having  yet  appeared  ; 
while,  in  England,  sculpture  pro-  ' 
ceeds  hand  in  hand  with  the  sister 
art,  and  numerous  works  of  value  be- 
speak the  high  elevation  to  which  in 
that  country  it  seems  destined  to 
rise.    It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  introduce  the  name  of  Mr 
Campbell,  a  young  Scots  sculptor 
resident  in  Rome,  who  promises  to 
realize  the  greatest  expectations  of 
excellence,  whose  passions  are  con- 
centrated in  his  profession,  and  whose 
vigorous  genius  may  probably  ori- 
ginate the  sculptural  fame  of  his  na- 
tive country.  Our  knowledge  of  this 
artist  and  of  his  works  convinces  us 
that  the  monument  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Hopeton,  about  to  be  erected  in 
this  city,  the  design  and  execution 
of  which  have  been  consigned  to  his 
care,  will  prove  a  worthy  memorial 
at  once  of  the  virtues  of  that  noble- 
man and  of  the  merit  of  the  artist. 
Mr  Joseph,  too,  a  sculptor  resident 
in  Edinburgh,  possesses  considerable 
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talent,  and  several  fine  productions  their  exertions,  putting  it  in  tlieir 
have  issued  from  his  study.  He  power  to  visit  London,  or  other 
was  a  competitor,  along  with  Mr  places,  affording  particular  means  of 
Campbell,  for  the  Hopetoun  Monu-  improvement, — to  obtain,  from  time 
ment,  and  would,  we  know,  have  to  time,  for  the  study  of  the  artists, 
executed  it  with  ability,  had  he  and  the  gratification  of  the  public, 
been  chosen  as  the  artist.  The  Exhibitions  of  some  of  the  best  works 
backward  state  of  sculpture  in  Scot-  of  the  old  masters  that  can  be  pro- 
land  we  regard  as  an  additional  cured, — to  establish  a  library  of  en- 
proof  of  the  value  of  public  institu-  gravings  and  books  on  art — an  ob- 
tions  for  the  encouragement  of  art.  ject  which  has  been  already,  in  part, 
In  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  little  attained,  and  which  is  recommended 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  to  the  Institution,  both  by  the  un- 
this  branch  ;  the  few  artists  who  questionable  utility  of  such  a  collec- 
have  turned  their  attention  to  it  have  tion,  and  by  its  being  one  of  too  ex- 
struggled  on  chiefly  by  their  indivi-  pensive  a  description  to  fall  easily 
dual  exertions,  and  made  compara-  within  the  sphere  of  purchase  by  pri- 
tively  little  progress.  In  England,  vate  individuals, — and,  finally,  to  se- 
the  Royal  Academy  has  produced  cure  the  means  of  affording  relief  to 
many  sculptors  of  eminence.  artists  suffering  under  unavoidable 

The  Royal  Institution  for  the  En-  reverse  of  circumstances,  or  to  their 
couragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  families,  when  deprived,  by  their 
Scotland  originates  in  the  same  mo-  death,  of  the  benefit  of  their  talent 
tives  which  gave  rise  to  the  British  and  exertions,  and  for  which  object. 
Institution  ;  and  its  Royal  patron  and  also,  some  provision  has  already  been 
noble  founders  entertain   a   well-  made." 

grounded  hope,  that,  like  the  latter.  All  these  objects  are  of  a  very  de- 
it  will  become  the  means  of  extend-  sirable  nature,  and  that  they  will  be 
ing  advantages  to  our  native  artists  realized  we  have  no  doubt.  The 
in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  exertions  of  the  Directors,  however, 
and  of  promoting  the  advancement  of  in  order  to  prove  availing,  must  be 
art.  The  objects  which  it  profes-  secondedby  the  Public,  whose  patron- 
ses  to  have  in  view  will  be  best  ex-  age  is  necessary  for  the  support  of 
plained  by  extracting  a  short  passage  all  undertakings  of  this  nature.  The 
from  the  preliminary  notice  to  the  shape  in  which  this  patronage  should 
catalogue  of  works  in  the  exhibition  be  bestowed  is  obvious.  The  Public 
now  open.  can  effectually  promote  the  interest 

"  These  objects  embrace  whatever    and  secure  the  objects  of  the  Institu- 
Tnay  at  any  time  appear  calculated  to    tion  by  frequenting  the  annual  Ex- 
promote  the  improvement  of  the  Fine    hibitions  of  works  of  art,  and,  more 
Arts,  by  exciting  a  more  lively  inte-    especially,  by   encouraging  young 
rest  in  their  successful  progress — by    artists  of  merit,  by  purchasing  their 
providing  the  means  from  which  a    performances  at  adequate  prices.  The 
tnore  general  diffusion  of  taste  in  mat-    growing  taste  of  the  country  will, 
ters  of  art  may  be  expected  to  result —    we  hope,  secure  both  these  objects, 
and  by  tending  thus  to  encrease  the    We  observe,  with  pleasure,  that  the 
honour  and  the  emolument  of  our    Exhibition-rooms  are  daily  thronged 
professional  artists.     The   Institu-    with  visitors,  who,  heightening  their 
tion  being  formed,  not  as  a  society  of    sensibility  to  ideal  beauty,  by  con- 
artists,  but  for  their  benefit,  and  for    templating   the  performances,  will 
the  encouragement  of  art  generally,    gradually  imbibe  a  purer  taste,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  have  periodical  pub-    be  led  to  the  exercise  of  patronage, 
lie  Exhibitions,  for  the  sale  of  the    in  the  substantial  form  already  men- 
productions  of  British  artists, — to    tioned,  of  individual  encouragement, 
purchase  the  works  of  modern  ar-    One  of  the  measures  contemplated 
lists,  which,  it  is  hoped, may,  of  them-    by  the  Directors  will  net  only  aid 
selves,  eventually  form  a  most  inter-    the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste, 
esting  Exhibition, — to  excite  emula-    but  be  of  essential  service  in  strength- 
tion  and  industry  among  the  younger    ening  and   purifying  that  of  the 
artists,  by  offering  premiums  for    artists  themselves,  at  least  those  of 
'their  competition,  and  by  facilitating    them  whose  circumstances  exclude 
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them  from  those  greater  opportuni- 
ties of  improvement  presented  in 
London  and  Rome.  We  allude  to 
the  proposed  measure  of  obtaining, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  study  of 
the  artists,  and  the  gratification  of 
the  Public,  Exhibitions  of  some  of 
the  best  works  of  the  old  masters 
that  can  be  procured,  and  of  estab- 
lishing a  library  of  engravings  and 
books  on  art.  In  our  last  Number, 
in  the  notice  respecting  the  Drawing 
Institution,  we  hazarded  a  remark 
on  the  utility  of  bringing  up  skilful 
engravers  in  this  country,  which,  as 
presently  circumstanced,  is  too  poor 
to  give  adequate  encouragement  to 
painters  or  sculptors  of  eminence  ; 
and  without  such  encouragement  no 
School  of  Art  will  flourish.  By 
means  of  engravings,  the  master- 
pieces of  the  best  artists  would  be 
multiplied  and  disseminated  among 
us  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost. 
The  great  refinement  which  would 
thus  be  produced  on  the  public  taste 
is  obvious,  and  would  qualify  it  for 
duly  appreciating  and  properly  evok- 
ing the  native  talent  of  the  country 
in  the  higher  grades  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  when  increased  wealth 
might  confer  the  power  of  adequate- 
ly remunerating  artists  in  these  de- 
partments. W e  can  already  boast  of 
several  engravers  of  celebrity,  but  we 
could  wish  to  see  the  number  en- 
creased,  and  a  stop  put  to  the  disse- 
mination of  those  trashy,  inferior 
engravings  which  inundate  the  coun- 
try. Than  these,  nothing  tends 
more  to  deprave  the  taste  of  the 
Public.  Miller,  Stuart,  Lizars,  and 
Horsburgh,  are  ingenious  artists  in 
this  department.  The  first  of  these 
is  in  course  of  engraving  some  of  Mr 
Williams's  views  of  scenery  in  Greece, 
and  the  very  able  manner  in  which 
he  is  executing  the  task  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  commendation.  He 
is  also  employed,  at  present,  on  some 
beautiful  etchings  from  landscapes  by 
Turner,  an  artist  whose  works  make 
admirable  engravings,  though,  to  our 
taste,  they  are  faulty  as  paintings, 
from  the  adoption  of  a  very  extra- 
vagant style  of  colouring  It  is  re- 
markable that  all  our  engravers,  in 
the  higher  department  of  their  art, 
the  etching  from  pictures,  receive 
their  employment  from  London,  at 
least  a  very  small  share  of  it  is  de- 
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rived  directly  from  Scotland.  Even 
works  originating  in  Scotland,  such 
as  those  views  which  we  have  men- 
tioned of  Williams's,  are  transferred 
to  London  to  be  published,  notwith- 
standing the  engraving  may  be  exe- 
cuted in  Edinburgh.  Might  not  such 
works  be  brought  out,  in  ioto,  at 
home  ? 

In  expressing  our  opinion  of  the 
benefits  derivable  from  academical 
establishments  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  are  not  unaware 
of  the  objections  that  are  sometimes 
urged  against  them.  In  particular, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  corporate 
spirit  and  prescribed  style  which  are 
apt  to  be  insinuated  into  such  estab- 
lishments, cramp  the  expansion  of 
talent,  by  reducing  originality  un- 
der rule,  and  modifying  individual 
genius  by  a  common  standard.  Ob- 
jections of  this  kind,  however,  prove, 
on  examination,  to  be  more  specious 
than  solid.  And  if  there  be  others 
which  are  better  founded,  they  may, 
in  general,  be  traced  as  derivable,  not 
so  much  from  the  nature  of  such 
institutions,  as  from  the  diseases  of 
mismanagement,  from  which  no  in- 
stitution, for  whatever  purpose,  is 
exempt,  and  which,  when  they  exist, 
must  be  cured  by  exhibition  of  the 
necessary  remedies.  So  far  as  our 
information  and  judgment  go,  the 
Royal  Institution  will  be  free  from 
objections  of  the  latter  kind.  With 
regard  to  the  evil  influence  which 
such  establishments  are  supposed  to 
exert  on  individual  talent,  certainly 
artists  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  they  afford,  without  a 
junto  being  formed  for  the  support 
of  particular  styles  of  art.  The  ar- 
gument against  them,  on  this  score, 
has  been  drawn,  it  is  presumed, 
from  the  Academies  on  the  Conti- 
nent. But  these  Academies  are 
founded  on  a  different  plan  from  the 
Institution  we  are  now  considering. 
They  partake  more  of  the  character 
of  national  establishments  for  the 
propagation  of  a  peculiar  style,  or  na- 
tional School  of  Art.  The  Students 
who  attend  them  are  maintained  at 
the  public  expense,  till  their  educa- 
tion be  completed,  and  their  skill 
and  reputation  such  as  are  adequate 
to  their  support.  This  is  not  the 
way  to  breed  either  original  or  liberal- 
minded  artists,  or  to  elevate  the  pro- 
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fession  in  tlieir  own  estimation,  or 
in  that  of  the  public.  But  it  is  the 
way  to  breed  an  espriUde'Corps,  and 
a  peculiar  style  of  art.  The  ener- 
gies of  the  students  so  situated  are 
apt  to  be  concentrated  on  the  same 
objects,  and  to  take  a  common  direc- 
tion ;  they  are  not  likely  to  equal, 
either  in  their  intensity  or  objects,  the 
energies  of  artists  unrestrained,  in 
all  respects,  in  the  scope  and  appli- 
cation of  their  talent,  and  left  to 
follow  the  bent  of  their  genius.  The 
Royal  Institution  is  obviously  not 
founded  on  the  plan  of  these  estab- 
lishments, and  there  is  little  dan- 
ger of  its  introducing  a  prescribed  or 
corporate  style  of  art.  It  is  not  an 
association  of  artists;  it  is  an  endow- 
ment merely  of  the  means  of  im- 
provement, of  which  the  artists  may 
avail  themselves  if  they  incline.  It 
is  an  emporium,  in  short,  for  the 
exhibition  and  sale  of  their  own 
works,  and  for  the  collection  of  mas- 
terpieces for  the  improvement  of 
their  taste. 

But  supposing  the  effect  of  such 
an  Institution  were  the  introduction 
of  a  peculiar  style  of  art,  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  this.  We  have 
^  national  style  of  music ;  why 
should  we  not  have  a  national  style 
of  painting  ?  So  far  from  being  averse 
to  its  introduction,  there  is  some- 
thing, we  think,  pleasing  to  the 
imagination,  in  the  idea  of  art  being 
so  modified,  as  to  become,  in  its  mo- 
dified shape,  the  attribute  of  a  na- 
tion. No  man  of  patriotism  and 
taste  regards,  without  interest,  the 
national  melodies  of  his  country. 
The  evil  does  not  consist  in  the  pe- 
culiarity or  nationality,  but  in  the 
adoption  of  a  faulty  style  to  express 
it.  Such  a  style,  if  we  cultivate  our 
taste,  is  avoidable.  In  order  to  show 
that  those  institutions  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Art,  which  have 
been  formed  in  Britain,  have  not 
been  followed  by  any  bad  effect  of 
the  kind  mentioned,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recollect  the  comparatively 
feeble  state  of  Art  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  the  vigorous  advances  towards 
perfection  which  it  has  made  in  the 
brief  period  which  has  since  inter- 
vened. During  the  short  space  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  when  Art  was 
first  seriously  cultivated  in  this  coun- 


try, artists  have  arisen,  whose  pro- 
ductions are  worthy  of  ranking  with 
those  of  the  old  masters.  And  as 
the  causes  of  the  great  improvement 
which  has  already  taken  place  are 
daily  encreasing  both  in  power  and 
extent,  we  may  reasonably  expect, 
that  the  talent  still  to  be  developed 
in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  design 
will  elevate  our  artists  to  the  highest 
professional  fame,  and  invest  the 
country  with  enduring  memorials  of 
the  national  genius  and  refinement. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  secca- 
iura, — for  our  own  part,  at  least,  we 
know  few  things  more  insipid, — than 
the  reading  of  criticisms  on  paintings 
and  statues  apart  from  the  objects  re- 
presented, unless  they  have  been  pre- 
viously rendered  familiar  to  us  by  fre- 
quent and  minute  examination.  Mere 
description  is  totally  inadequate  to 
con  ve  J,  .an  idea  of  a  picture  or  a  statue. 
The  merit  of  the  pieces  may  be  ex- 
tolled generally,  but  to  apprehend  a 
just  notion  of  them,  and  appreciate 
their  value,  they  must  be  studied  on 
the  spot.    Neither  do  we  think  that 
taste  is  improved  by  consulting  such 
criticisms,  in  the  style  in  which  they 
are  usually  executed.    A  prevailing 
tone  is  generally  assumed  ;  the  per- 
formances are  either  too  lavishly 
praised  or  too  indiscriminately  cen- 
sured, according  to  the  predominant 
humour  of  the  critic.  Itnotunfre- 
quently  occurs,  too,  that  the  general 
commendation  of  a  picture,  though 
properly  bestowed,  is  in  hostility 
with  the  minute  exemplifications  of 
its  excellence.    We  have  heard  sur- 
face critics  pronounce  as  excellent  a 
really  excellent  picture,  and  proceed, 
in  proof  of  its  assigned  character,  to 
indicate  parts  which  were  precisely 
those  of  doubtful  value  in  the  com- 
position.    If  critics  would  confine 
themselves  to  pointing  out  those 
works  which  are  worthy  of  study, 
accompanied,  perhaps,  with  a  few  per- 
tinent observations  founded  on  prin- 
ciple, their  labour  would  be  useful ; 
it  would  serve,  at  least,  to  preserve 
the  student  from  corrupting  his  taste 
by  the  contemplation  of  inferior  pro- 
ductions, and  to  assist  in  forming  the 
estimate  of  the  amateur,  whose  time 
might  forbid  a  lengthened  examina- 
tion of  the  comparative  merit  of  dif- 
ferent pieces. 
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After  these  remarks,  the  reader 
will  not  expect  to  find  much  detail- 
ed criticism  on  the  various  paintings 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Institution. 
These  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  many 
who  have  no  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  Exhibition,  and  to  whom  such 
criticism  would  be  utterly  valueless  ; 
while  to  those  who  personally  ex- 
amine the  works,  it  could  prove  of 
little  use,  from  the  narrow  space 
within  which  we  must  confine  our 
notices.  A  few  observations,  how- 
ever, we  mean  to  hazard,  at  the  risk 
of  a  seccatura. 

What  first  strikes  the  attention, 
on  entering  the  Exhibition-room,  is 
the  very  small  number  of  historical 
or  poetical  compositions,  compared 
with  that  of  portraits,  landscapes, 
and  other  works  in  the  inferior  walks 
of  the  art.    With  the  exception  of 
Howard's  "  Venus  carrying  off  As- 
canius,**  Allan's  "  Knox  adiv.Dnish- 
ing  Mary,"  Irvine's      Flight  into 
Egypt,"  and  one  or  two  others,  the 
assemblage  consists  of  portraits,  land- 
scapes, and  grotesque  subjects.  The 
enlevement  of  Ascanius  is  a  very 
beautiful  piece  of  grouping,  and  is 
richly  and  harmoniously  coloured. 
No  resident  Scotch  artist,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  could  execute  such  a 
piece.     Nor  would  there  be  much 
inducement  to  attempt  it,  supposing 
him  capable  of  doing  it  justice.  Our 
patronage  is  yet  too  cold  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  art,  or  our  pockets 
are  too  empty ;  and,  so  far  as  the 
artist  is  concerned,  these  causes  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.    The  subject 
of  Howard's  picture  is  taken  from 
that  part  of  the  JEneid  which  repre- 
sents Venus  carrying  off  the  young 
Ascanius,  to  detain  him  in  the  Ida- 
lian  groves,  that  Cupid  might  in  the 
meantime  personate  him  at  the  Court 
of  Queen  Dido,  and  inspire  in  her  a 
love  of  ^neas. 

At  Venus  Ascanio  placidam  per  membra 
quietem 

Irrigat:  et  fotum  gremio  Dea  toUit  in 
altos 

Idaliae  lucos,  ubi  mollis  amaracus  ilium 
Floribus  et  dulci  aspirans  complectitur 
umbra, 

The  attendant  Loves  are  disporting 
very  prettily  during  the  journey. 
-Venus,  as  depicted,  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing the  goddess  of  Beauty,  and  Virgil 


himself  could  not  have  wished  As- 
canius to  be  steeped  in  deeper  re- 
pose.   Perhaps  it  was  a  spirit  of  hy- 
percriticism  which  made  us  imagine 
that  we  perceived  something  faulty 
in  the  drawing  of  the  left  arm  of 
Venus,  and  that  the  head  of  lulus 
appeared  not  drooping  enough,  with- 
out sufficient  support  to  retain  it  in 
its  elevated  position.    This  picture 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Institu- 
tion, and  is  to  be  engraved.  John 
Knox  admonishing  Queen  Mary  is 
not  a  bad  picture,  but  it  is  obviously 
inferior  to  many  of  the  author's  other 
productions.   AH  amateurs  are  fami- 
liar with  his  fine  painting  of  the  mur- 
der of  Archbishop  Sharp,  which,  in 
executive  beauty  and  energy,  has 
been  rarely  exceeded.   In  the  admo- 
nition to  Mary,  some  things  demand 
unfavourable  notice;  but  we  shall 
confine  our  remarks  of  this  nature  to 
one  part  of  the  painting,  the  head 
of  the  Queen,  which  to  us  appears, 
and  is  generally  considered  to  be,  a 
failure.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
what  idea  of  a  head  the  artist  had 
sketched  to  himself  as  a  fitting  re- 
presentation of  that  of  the  Queen  ; 
but,  judging  by  the  effect,  the  con- 
ception,  if  faithfully  carried  into 
execution,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  happy.    Perhaps,  however,  the 
impression,  that  the  artist  has  failed 
in  this  part,  proceeds  altogether  from 
association.     When  a  certain  face 
has  been  consecrated  in  our  imagina- 
tion, as  belonging  to  a  certain  per- 
sonage, we  feel  that  there  is  a  dis- 
pleasing departure,  as  it  were,  from 
historical  truth,  when  another  coun- 
tenance is  substituted.     The  old 
masters,  in  their  altar-pieces,  inva- 
riably adhered  to  one  representation 
of  the  face  of  our  Saviour.    One  of 
them,  we  forget  his  name,  in  paint- 
ing an  JEcce  Homo,  departed  from 
the  adopted  style  of  countenance ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  no- 
body could  endure  his  picture.  Vet, 
abstracting  from  the  influence  of  as- 
sociation, the  head  which  he  chose 
was  an  admirable  one,  and  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  one  commonly 
depicted.    The  painting  of  the  old 
artist  alluded  to  differs  from  that  of 
Allan  in  this  respect, — that  in  the 
former  the  innovation  was  good,— 
whereas  the/ace  of  Mary  does  not 
possess  intrinsic  beauty  equal  to  that 
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of  those  portraits  of  her  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  Whatever  blemish 
attaches  to  this  part  of  the  picture, 
however,  is  compensated  by  the  fi- 
gure of  the  Queen,  which  is  fine,  as 
is  also  that  of  Knox,,  who  appears 
bold,  firm  of  purpose,  and  undaunt- 
ed by  the  presence  of  Majesty,  and 
whose  whole  appearance,  in  short, 
denotes  the  man,  who  would  "  flater 
no  flesch  upon  the  face  of  the  eirth/' 
The  figure  of  Knox,  indeed,  is  so 
good,  there  is  so  much  historical 
truth  in  it,  that  it  withdraws  the  at- 
tention from  the  Queen,  who,  as  the 
principal  figure  in  the  group,  ought 
to  attract  the  greatest  regard.  There 
is  no  worse  fault  in  painting  than 
this  substitution  of  accessories  for 
principals.  It  destroys  the  character 
of  the  piece.  Knox,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Mary,  was  an  excellent 
subject ;  but  the  Queen  certainly 
furnished  an  equally  interesting  one. 
Vrhere  has  the  artist  buried  all  the 
passion  which  the  occasion  allowed 
him  to  express  in  her  countenance  ? 
But  quhat  have  ye  to  do  with 
marriage,"  said  the  Queen,  **'  or 
what  are  yc  in  this  commonwelth 
The  determination  and  contempt, 
implied  in  this  question,  give  place 
alternately  to  grief,  anger,  and  dejec- 
tion, when  the  holy  man  had  return- 
ed his  answer.  For  he  then  tells  us, 
that  owling  was  heard,  and  teirs 
mycht  have  bein  sene  in  gritter 
abundance  than  the  mater  requyr- 
ed  while  John  Erskine  of  Dun, 
a  man  of  meik  and  gentill  sperit, 
stude  besyde,  and  entreited  quhat  he 
culd  to  mitigat  her  anger."  Here 
was  a  fine  field  for  expression  ;  but 
the  artist  has  curiously  chosen,  in  a 
true  Chinese  spirit,  to  render  the 
face  of  this  grieved  and  angry  beauty 
as  inanimate  as  that  of  a  sixpenny 
Dutch  doll.  The  face,  indeed,  is, 
in  some  measure — perhaps  too  much 
— concealed  by  her  hand,  and  scope 
may  thus  be  given  to  imagine  the 
Queen  sunk  in  a  fit  of  despondency 
or  despair.  But  still  we  feel  a  want 
which  imagination  cannot  supply, 
for  enough  of  the  countenance  is 
shewn  to  indicate  its  destitution  of 
the  expression  of  those  feelings  un- 
der which  she  laboured.  We  always 
turn  from  it  unsatisfied,  to  dwell  on 
Knox  and  Erskine,  who  ought,  as 
y/e  have  mentioned;  to  attract  secon- 
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dary  consideration.  This  want  of 
prominent  effect  in  the  principal 
figure  is  predicable  of  more  works 
of  this  artist.  Even  his  painting  of 
the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  is 
faulty  in  this  respect.  The  murder- 
ers, and  the  bustle  and  excitement 
incident  to  the  scene,  all  strike  the 
eye  at  once  ;  but  it  is  some  time  be- 
fore the  devoted  object  of  the  attack 
is  recognised,  wrapped  up,  as  he  is, 
in  the  ample  folds  of  his  drapery. 
Notwithstanding  our  criticism,  how- 
ever, we  regard  Knox  admonish- 
ing Mary"  as  a  good  picture,  and 
next  best  to  Howard's  piece  which 
we  have  noticed.  It  is  well  painted, 
and,  on  the  whole,  sustains  through- 
out more  depth  and  harmony  than 
the  general  body  of  the  pieces  in  the 
room. 

While  speaking  of  this  picture  of 
Allan's,  we  may  take  occasion  to 
mention  another  picture  of  Queen 
Mary,  which  we  observe  in  a  situa- 
tion quite  unworthy  of  its  merits, — 
we  mean  the  painting  in  the  ware- 
room  of  Messrs  Cowan  &  Strachan 
in  Prince's-Street.  How  this  pic- 
ture has  happened  to  be  placed 
there  is  to  us  incomprehensible.  It 
is  the  production  of  Mr  Steven,  an 
artist  who  has  nourished  his  taste 
and  invigorated  his  genius  by  pro- 
longed and  severe  study  of  the  mas- 
terpieces on  the  Continent.  It  is 
in  every  respect  an  excellent  work, 
and  finished  in  a  style  breathing  the 
spirit  and  power  of  the  old  masters. 
The  drawing  is  as  correct  as  the 
colouring  is  rich  and  harmonious. 
The  attitude  of  the  Queen  is  grace- 
ful, the  draping  beautiful,  and  the 
accessory  parts  of  the  piece  chaste 
and  finished, — unlike,  in  this  last 
respect,  many  of  the  portraits  in  the 
Exhibition,  whose  backgrounds  are 
executed  in  so  slovenly  a  manner,  as 
to  derogate  much  from  the  principal 
figures.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
this  picture  would  have  been  an  or- 
nament to  the  Exhibition.  It  is  a 
copy,  no  doubt,  and  a  copy,  too, 
painted  expressly,  we  understand,  to 
occupy  its  present  comparatively  ob- 
scure station,  and  so  not  to  be  taken 
as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  art- 
ist's powers;  but  are  not  many  of 
the  works  exhibited  little  better  than 
copies,  and,  in  every  respect,  in- 
finitely inferior  to  such  a  picture  as 
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this  ?  Mr  Steven  had  one  or  two  of 
his  paintings  in  the  Exhibition  in 
1824,  but  they  did  not  receive  that 
attention  at  the  hand  of  the  critic 
which  they  deserved.    They  were, 
in  fact,  lightly  spoken  of,  and  the 
artist  represented  as  an  ambitious 
aspirant  to  more  than  his  power 
could  execute.    Those  who  said  so 
were  disqualified  to  criticise  them, 
either  by  bad  taste,  or  some  motive 
exciting  a  sinister  influence  on  their 
opinion.    It  is  perhaps  the  case,  that 
public  opinion  in  Edinburgh,  re- 
specting works  of  art,  runs  too  much 
in  streams,  which  are  capriciously 
directed  by  a  junto  of  cognoscenti, 
who  believe  that  they  alone  consti- 
tute the  fountain  of  taste  in  the  city, 
—with  power  to  raise  or  depress  at 
pleasure  the  pretensions  of  the  artists 
who  are  competitors  for  public  praise. 
To  be  out  of  favour  with  this  junto 
is  synonymous  with  poverty  of  talent. 
Mr  Steven's  works  formerly  shown, 
and  his  Queen  Maiy,  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  may  be  contemned  by 
interested  criticism,  but  they  are 
decidedly  superior  to  the  general 
mass  of  pictures  presented  in  the 
Edinburgh  Exhibitions.    In  his  pic- 
ture of  Mary,  the  face  of  the  Queen 
is,  like  that  done  by  Allan,  a  depar- 
ture from  her  commonly-received 
portrait ;  but  the  departure,  it  will 
be  remarked,  is  in  favour  of  the 
beauty  of  the  piece ;   and,  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  features  adopted  by 
Steven  are  likely  to  prove  a  genuine 
representation,  as,  we  think,  they 
resemble  the  most  authentic  of  all 
the  likenesses  of  Mary.  Many  paint- 
ings of  her  are  pretended  originals, 
and,  among  these,  the  portrait  in 
Holy  rood- House.     There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  she  never  sat  for  her 
portrait  but  once,  when  in  France,  on 
her  retirement  to  that  country  from 
Scotland.    The  portrait  then  taken 
of  her  was  done  on  copper,  executed 
with  great  care,  minutely  finished, 
and  esteemed  an  excellent  likeness, 
as  well  as  an  admirable  painting. 
The  unfortunate  Queen,  before  her 
death,  requested  this  portrait  to  be 
given  to  the  Earl  of  Mar's  family, 
who  received  it  accordingly.  AUoa- 
House,  in  which  it  was  kept,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  and,  besides  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  MSS.,  this 
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painting  was  destroyed.  The  sheet 
of  copper  on  which  it  was  executed 
being  nailed  to  the  wall,  it  could  not 
be  disengaged  in  time  to  preserve  the 
picture.  Some  time  before  that  ac- 
cident, however,  an  artist  of  much 
reputation  in  his  day,  Mr  John  Bogle 
of  Glasgow,  had,  at  the  request  of 
the  Earl,  taken  a  very  minute  and 
faithful  copy  of  the  picture,  which 
is  still  preserved.  The  face  of  Mary, 
as  in  Mr  Steven's  picture,  bears  the 
character  and  cast  of  the  one  which, 
from  Mr  Bogle's  copy,  was  depicted 
in  the  painting  on  the  sheet  of  cop- 
per. For  the  latter,  Mary  undoubt- 
edly sat ;  and  hence  Mr  Steven's 
adoption  of  an  altered  face  not  on- 
ly is  excusable,  on  the  ground  of 
heightened  beauty,  but  appears  also 
to  be  sanctioned  by  verisimilitude. 

Of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,"  by 
Irvine,  we  have  not  much  to  say, 
either  in  praise  or  commendation. 
It  is  a  respectable  pictui*e,  executed 
apparently  with  great  pains-taking, 
and  indisputably  superior  to  the  pre- 
ceding works  of  this  artist.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  muse  has  furnished 
Mr  Irvine  with  many  subjects  of 
composition,  in  which  he  has  evinced 
considerable  power  of  invention ; 
but,  like  the  wonderful  paintings  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  if  we  at- 
tend to  the  design  alone  of  his  work^ 
we  would  do  more  than  justice  to 
each  piece,  as  the  executive  part  is 
generally  inferior,  and  inadequate 
to  unfold  the  merit  of  the  conception. 
In  this  particular,  modern  art  errs 
in  opposition  to  Mr  Irvine ;  it  la- 
hours  to  render  the  execution  perfect, 
while  to  the  design  less  attention  is 
given  than  its  great  importance  de- 
mands. 

These  aro  the  principal  historical 
and  inventive  pieces  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  we  are  sorry  to  observe  the 
number  of  them  so  few.  We  are 
aware  that  painters  must  live  like 
other  folk,  and  that  portrait-painting, 
and  even  landscapes,  afford  a  surer 
source  of  gain  than  the  historical  de- 
partment of  the  art.  As  the  public 
taste  improves,  however,  a  demand 
for  historical  works  will  be  made ; 
and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  artists 
will  arise  who  value  other  objects  be- 
sides the  faces  and  the  fees  of  their 
customers.  In  time,  we  hope  to  see 
our  Exhibitions  abounding  in  pic- 
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tures  of  greater  interest  than  they 
now  contain. 

Though  we  regard  the  historical 
department  of  art  as  by  far  the  most 
noble,  yet  we  wish  not  to  abstract 
from  the  merit  of  the  portrait-painter. 
This  branch  of  the  art  is  respectable, 
and,   we  believe,   difficult.  But, 
though  it  afford  considerable  scope 
to  genius  in  the  expression  of  cha- 
racter and  mental  qualities,  which 
ought  to  be  considered  its  greatest 
and  most  honourable  aim,  yet  the 
powers  of  the  artist  are  shackled  by 
confinement  to  the  mere  object  before 
him,  which  must  be  faithfully  deli- 
neated, however  remote  from  ideal 
beauty.    In  this  view,  it  exerts  an 
influence  on  style  similar  to  what  at- 
tends the  practice  of  bad  composition 
in  literature,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
impurity  of  taste.    It  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  portrait- 
painting,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
other  studies,  is  an  excellent  prima- 
ry school,  not  only  for  character  and 
expression,  but  also  for  colouring. 
Raphael  knew  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  the  art  as  subservient  to  the  more 
elevated  one  of  history.    Great  as 
was  the  invention  of  that  artist,  every 
head  in  his  compositions  was  a  por- 
trait, in  so  far  as  its  basis  was  a 
study  from  Nature,  refined,  no  doubt, 
after  his  own  conception  of  beauty. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  group 
in  hisTransfiguration,  and  the  groups 
which  he  has  introduced  into  his 
other  pieces,  must  have  felt  them- 
selves impressed  with  the  individual 
lityy  if  we  may  so  write,  of  the  cha- 
racters represented.    W est,  too,  like 
Raphael,  aware  of  the  value  of  por- 
traiture to  the  painter  of  history,  assi- 
duously cultivated  every  opportunity 
of  improvement  in   that  collateral 
branch  of  study.  He  did  not  certain- 
ly rival  Reynolds,  who,  in  that  de- 
partment, for  taste,  expression,  and 
richness,  is  unequalled  among  the 
moderns,  and  scarcely  surpassed  by 
the  old  masters ;  but  that  much  of  his 
brilliant  success,  as  an  historical  pain- 
ter, is  attributable  to  his  practice  in 
portrait-painting,  may  not  be  disput- 
ed. But  abstracting  consideration  from 
portrait-painting    as  a  subservient 
study  to  the  higher  walk  of  arti  and 
regarding  it  substantively  for  its  own 
sake,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate our  artists  on  the  portraits 
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now  in  th'e  P^xhibition.  The  speci- 
mens produced  are  decidedly  inferior 
to  those  of  former  seasons.  A  few 
of  them  are  performances  of  merit, 
painted  in  a  bold  style,  and  with 
a  well-pronounced  expression  ;  but 
the  greater  number  want  depth  and 
harmony  of  colouring,  and  however 
good  resemblances,  are  miserable 
portraits.  We  feel  a  sad  falling  off 
in  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  stu- 
dying the  portraits,  since  the  Exhi- 
bition used  to  be  open  in  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Raeburn's  apartments. 
There,  admirable  paintings  com- 
bined with  faithful  likenesses  to 
gratify  the  amateur.  The  produc- 
tions of  that  respected  artist  contri- 
buted much  to  direct  and  purify  the 
taste  of  his  professional  brethren, 
who,  in  their  works,  did  not  scruple 
to  imitate  his  style.  Indeed,  we 
have  often  observed  groups  of  them 
in  his  painting-room,  to  whom  he 
was  in  use  to  describe  the  principles 
and  method  after  which  he  wrought. 
His  pictures,  too,  were  always  at 
their  service,  as  models  for  their 
study  and  imitation.  Since  his 
death,  various  paths  have  been  struck 
out  by  the  different  artists,  depart- 
ing more  or  less  from  the  one  which 
was  wont  to  be  followed  while  Sir 
Henry  lived. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  particu- 
larize the  portraits  ;  they  are  far  too 
numerous  for  such  a  task.  We  may 
mention,  however,  "  The  Author," 
by  Mr  George  Watson — a  produc- 
tion which,  indeed,  belongs  rather  to 
the  class  of  inventive  pieces  than 
portraits.    This  picture  will  stand 
the  test  of  rigid  examination :  it  is 
superior  to  the  other  portraits  exhi- 
bited, and  is  finished  with  great  care. 
The  head  is  admirably  raised,  and 
the  accessories  are  well  treated.  A 
richness  and  depth  pervades  the 
whole  piece.    Several  portraits  by- 
Mr  John  Gordon  Watson  are  very 
good  ;  but  our  epithets,  be  it  under- 
stood, are  applied  to  those  portraits 
which  are  the  subject  of  remark,  as 
compared  exclusively  with  their  fel- 
lows in  the  Exhibition.  We  have  al- 
ready expressed  our  opinion  general- 
ly of  the  portraits  exhibited  in  no 
very  favourable  terms.    From  that 
opinion  we  do  not  depart,  and  there- 
fore   our  commendation  and  cen- 
sure of  particular  specimens  may  be 
L  1 
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taken  as  the  major  el  viinor  of  the 
species.  The  portraits  by  Mr  Colvin 
Smith,  we  regret  to  say,  were  far 
from  pleasing  us.  This  artist  has 
obtained  the  favour  and  patronage  of 
the  Public,  but  we  cannot  discover 
wherein  his  power  consists.  Many 
of  his  portraits  are  boldly  painted, 
but  his  colouring  is  certainly  bad. 
His  flesh  parts  are  of  an  overcharged, 
raw,  red  colour,  which  derogates 
much  from  the  beauty  of  his  pieces. 
How  unlike  the  mellow  tone  of  'J'i- 
tian  !  Of  an  opposite  character  is  the 
flesh- colouring  in  Mr  Surenne's  por- 
traits, which,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
perhaps  rather  too  grave  and  sombre : 
it  is,  however,  infinitely  better  than 
the  harsh,  red,  dopo  pranzo  style. 
A  little  more  warmth  transfused  into 
the  head,  in  the  paintings  of  this 
young  artist,  and  the  exhibition  of 
some  more  varied  and  brilliant  acces- 
sories, to  relieve  his  pieces,  would 
much  enhance  their  value.  As  they 
are,  they  shew  an  excellent  founda- 
tion, on  whi^ih  to  raise  a  good  super- 
structure, as  he  becomes  more  inti- 
mately skilled  in  his  art. 

We  shall  dwell  no  longer,  little  as 
we  have  said,  in  the  portrait  depart- 
ment, with  which,  on  the  whole,  we 
feel  quite  disappointed.  There  are, 
notwithstanding,  some  clever- enough 
specimens  in  it,  in  omitting  to  men- 
tion which,  we  mean  nothing,  but 
that  our  limits  and  design  embrace 
not  the  scope  of  a  detailed  criticism  on 
all  the  pictures ;  and,  once  for  all, 
we  observe,  that  our  expression  of 
the  names  of  particular  artists  is  in- 
cidental, and  caused  merely  by  their 
connection  with  works  which  have 
struck  us  as  requiring  a  passing  re- 
mark- Of  the  portraits,  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  inferior 
paintings,  however  excellent  they 
may  be  as  likenesses.  The  point  of 
resemblance  is  one  of  which  the 
Public,  in  an  Exhibition  of  this 
kind,  cannot  be  supposed  qualified 
to  judge  ;  the  character  of  the  por- 
traits must  therefore  mainly  depend 
on  their  value  as  paintings.  In  this 
view,  we  have  little  to  say  in  com- 
mendation of  any  of  them.  They 
intimate  no  great  acquaintance  with 
schiaro  scm^o,  and  as  little  knowledge 
of  the  principle  of  massing  and  de- 
gradation. Like  the  old  pictures, 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  at  Pisa, 


they  seem  wrought  on  a  plain  sur- 
face, variegated  merely  by  difieront 
colours,  like  the  Chinese  paintings 
on  cups  and  saucers.  The  promi- 
nence of  near  objects  is  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  ;  the  withdrawing  of 
the  distances  is  too  feebly  and  irre- 
gularly effected  ;  and  the  treatment 
of  the  accessories  is  often  exception- 
able, in  respect  both  to  conception 
and  execution. 

The  landscapes,  which  are  nume- 
rous, are  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  the  works  exhibited.  We  had 
much  pleasure  in  contemplating 
them.  There  are  two  very  splendid 
ones,  by  Mr  Thomson  of  Dudding- 
ston,  Dunluce  Castle,*'  and  Red 
Bay  Castle."  The  latter  was  to  us 
the  most  agreeable,  and  we  regard 
it  as  the  better  picture.  It  is  finely 
painted,  like  all  the  works  of  this 
artist ;  the  eye  rests  upon  it  with 
pleasure,  and  new  beauties  attend 
its  prolonged  contemplation.  The 
water  is  wonderfully  transparent,  and 
the  author  quite  understands  the 
value  of  massing  and  degradation. 
In  this  last  respect,  Mr  Scropes's 

Scene  in  Calabria"  suffers  in  com- 
parison with  the  Red  Bay  Castle." 
The  eye  finds  nothing  in  it  to  rest 
upon,  as  an  advanced  landmark, 
from  which  to  retire  into  the  depths 
of  the  picture ;  and  there  is  a  want 
of  gradation  arising  from  the  granu- 
lated composition  of  the  piece.  The 

Scene  in  Calabria,"  however,  not- 
withstanding these  defects,  is  a  very 
sweet  picture.  Mr  Thomson's  large 
painting  of  Dunluce  Castle"  is 
rather  a  powerful  than  a  pleasing 
performance.  The  subject  is  one  of 
very  difficult  treatment,  considering 
the  great  size  of  canvass.  The  di- 
mensions of  this  painting,  indeed, 
would  require  a  much  larger  gallery, 
to  impart  to  it  full  effect.  The 
sea  is  well  painted,  with  much 
transparency  and  truth  of  colouring ; 
but  the  rocks  are  too  woolly  and  un- 
defined, and  not  sufficiently  marked 
by  indentations.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
pearance which  they  exhibit,  how- 
ever, is  faithful  to  Nature ;  though, 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  eye  would 
have  been  relieved  by  the  insertion 
of  some  clefts  or  gaps,  to  break  the 
uniformity.  We  have  two  other  re- 
marks to  hazard,  respecting  the 
paintings,  in  general,  of  this  artist. 
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He  is  often  a  little  careless,  especial- 
ly in  his  foregrounds,  which  he 
might  finish  better,  with  little  trouble 
to  himself,  and  great  advantage  to 
his  pieces.  This  is  a  sin  of  omission  ; 
but  there  is  another  and  a  positive 
blemish  often  predicable  of  his  pic- 
tures. He  imitates  Nicolas  Poussin 
too  much,  and  by  doing  so,  has  be- 
trayed himself  into  an  inharmonious 
style  of  colouring,  especially  in  the 
sky  department  of  his  landscapes. 
He  should  remember  that  Poussin, 
and  the  old  masters,  used  uUi^amarine 
in  painting  the  sky  and  distant  ob- 
jects, and  that  no  length  of  time 
will  taint  the  brilliancy  of  that  colour. 
Hence  the  colours  employed  on  near- 
er objects,  in  the  pictures  of  these 
masters,  fade,  while  their  back- 
grounds and  sky  retain  their  origi- 
nal splendour.  In  this  impaired 
state  the  greater  part  of  Poussin's 
pictures  now  are,  with  a  low  tone  of 
colouring  throughout,  excepting  in 
the  distance;  and  thus  injured,  they 
are  taken  as  models  for  imitation. 
This  has  produced,  in  many  modern 
works,  and  in  some  of  Mr  Thomson's 
productions,  a  harsh  and  discordant 
tone  of  colouring,  at  variance  with 
good  taste — a  brilliancy  and  glare  in 
the  back-ground  and  sky,  while  the 
other  parts  are  most  incongruously 
out  of  countenance,  and  dressed,  as 
it  were,  in  mourning.  The  old 
works,  in  which  this  want  of  har- 
mony is  seen,  are  no  longer  fit  sub- 
jects of  study,  though  when  they 
issued  fresh  from  the  last  touches  of 
their  authors,  their  excellence  might 
be  great.  Those  pictures  of  Poussin 
which  have  been  well  preserved  are 
as  harmonious  as  they  are  rich  in 
colouring,  and  artists  would  do  well 
to  imitate  them  ;  but  they  should  , 
avoid  the  imitation  of  such  of  his 
works  as  appear  harsh  when  unique- 
hj  examined,  as,  in  this  case,  they 
may  be  sure  that,  in  copying  them, 
they  are  copying  not  only  the  beau- 
ties of  Poussin,  but  the  deteriora- 
tions of  tin^e. 

The  landscapes  of  Mr  Andrew 
Wilson  we  regarded  as  happy  speci- 
mens of  a  warm,  rich,  and  harmo- 
nious style  of .  painting.  All  the 
works  of  this  artist  are  excellent ; 
they  are  executed  with  great  taste, 
freedom,  and  nature.  In  particu- 
lar, his      Kvcnins:  on  the  Frith  of 
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Forth,"  struck  us  as  a  picture  of 
great  power  and  effect,  though  per- 
haps it  may  not  readily  command 
the  praise  of  the  vulgar.    Mr  Kid's 

View  of  Loch  Katrine"  is  pretty, 
and  freely  painted ;  it  has  a  great 
deal  of  poetry  in  it ;  the  longer  we 
look,  the  more  magical  it  becomes, 
and  the  more  is  the  mind  excited. 
In  Mr  H.  W.  Williams's  Restora- 
tion of  a  Greek  Town,"  we  recognise 
all  the  attractive  power  and  fascina- 
ting beauty  of  this  favourite  land- 
scape-painter, who,  were  his  efforts 
directed  to  oil-painting,  would  in 
that  branch  probably  obtain  as  high 
reputation  as  he  has  acquired  by  his 
productions  in  water-colours.  Mr 
Williams  has  an  exhibition-room  of 
his  own  for  his  own  works  alone ; 
and  it  would  be  doing  injustice  to 
this  artist  not  to  mention,  that  they 
attract  as  great  a  share  of  the  public 
attention  as  the  gallery  in  the  Royal 
Institution — and  very  deservedly. 
His  pictures  are  composed  and  paint- 
ed with  great  care,  with  much  of 
that  richness  and  melifluousness  of 
tone,  that  bespeaks  the  hand  of  a 
master.  They  are  a  blending  of 
all  beauties,  mellowed  and  mingling, 
yet  distinctly  seen."  In  contempla- 
ting Mr  Williams's  paintings,  it  has 
often  occurred  to  us,  that  it  were 
worth  his  while,  and  would  be  in 
accordance  with  his  taste,  to  adopt 
the  mode  of  colouring  practised  in 
the  Venetian  School.  This  mode  of 
colouring  produced  brilliant  hues  ; 
but  a  painting,  so  executed,  is  liable 
to  be  destroyed,  by  cracks  and  fis-^ 
sures,  if  the  canvass  be  rolled  up. 
Titian,  the  prince  of  colourists,  be- 
longed to  the  Venetian  School ;  in- 
deed he  and  Giorgione  may  be  con- 
sidered as  its  founders  ;  he,  how- 
ever, painted  in  oil.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  success  of 
this  school  in  colouring  depended  on 
the  peculiar  mode  of  painting  prac- 
tised by  its  artists. 

We  abstain  from  further  particu- 
larization  of  the  landscapes.  There 
are  many  of  them,  both  beautiful  and 
interesting,  of  which  we  cannot  take 
notice  in  these  brief  observations. 
We  leave  them  to  assert  their  own 
merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Public. 
Several  of  them  evince  powers  in  the 
artists,  adequate  to  superior  achieve- 
ments in  their  walk  of  Art.  Such 
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performances  will  not  fail  of  obtain- 
ing for  their  authors  that  praise 
which  is  ever  paid  to  proficiency  in 
art.  Nor  will  praise  alone  reward 
the  student  of  ability  and  industry. 
His  efforts  will  be  rewai'ded  and  en- 
couraged by  the  fostering  favour  of 
the  Public,  whose  taste,  discernment, 
and  patronage,  will  encrease  by 
means  of  the  exhibition  of  such 
works.  On  a  survey  of  the  land- 
scapes, however,  though  they  in 
general  please,  many  performances 
of  mediocrity  are  to  be  found  among 
them,  heavily  touched,  and  with  lit- 
tle harmony  or  keeping. 

From  the  length  to  which  our  re- 
marks have  extended,  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  notice  the  specimens  of 
grotesque  history  in  the  Exhibition. 
This  branch  of  painting  is,  at  least, 
highly  amusing,  and  therefore  is  no 
unfitting  subject  of  study  in  these 
dull  times,  as  serving  to  give  a  fillip 
to  the  spirits.  Among  the  produc- 
tions in  this  class  we  observed,  as 
worthy  of  observation,  some  pieces 
by  Pairman,  a  clever  artist  in  this 
department.  There  are,  likewise, 
several  excellent  specimens  of  minia- 
ture-painting in  the  Rooms,  execu- 
ted with  great  ability  and  wonderful 
minuteness. 

As  for  the  specimens  of  Sculpture, 
they  are  too  few  in  number  to  re- 
quire serious  mention.  It  may  be 
said,  that  as  yet  there  is  no  School 
of  Sculpture- in  Scotland.  But  we 
entertain  a  well-grounded  hope,  that 
the  foundation  is  laying  for  our 
claim  to  regard  in  this  department  of 
art  equally  as  in  that  of  Painting. 
The  Directors  of  the  Institution,  it  is 
believed,  have  ordered  a  set  of  casts 
from  the  old  masterpieces  in  Sculp- 
ture. The  acquisition  of  these  will 
inspire  a  taste  for  that  branch  of  art, 
and  develop  the  sculptural  talent  of 
the  country.  It  is  not  the  sculptor 
alone  who  derives  benefit  from  these 
casts.  They  are  of  equal  value  to 
the  painter,  who  will  never  transcend 
mediocrity  unless  he  be  a  correct 
draughtsman.  In  pictures,  the  illu- 
sion of  gradation  and  distance,  pro- 
duced on  a  plain  surface  of  canvass, 
is  not  so  much  the  effect  of  a  skilful 
combination  of  colours  as  of  artful 
drawing.  To  be  satisfied  of  this,  we 
have  only  to  attend  to  the  different 
appearaaces  in  objects  depicted  with 


a  regard  to  aerial  perspective  alone, 
contrasted  with  those  in  which  the 
lineal  perspective  also  is  kept.  If  the 
drawing  be  faulty — if,  for  example, 
an  object,  at  the  proposed  distance 
of  a  hundred  yards,  be  larger  than 
an  object  of  the  same  size  and  di- 
mensions intended  to  be  represented 
as  close  at  hand,  no  power  of  colour- 
ing, however  great,  will  produce  the 
deceptive  effect  required ;  and  still 
less  will  it  be  produced,  if  the  out- 
lines of  the  piece  be  merely  traced  on 
the  canvass  and  left  unpainted.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  mere  outline- 
sketch  be  done  with  strict  regard  to 
lineal  perspective,  the  effect  of  ap- 
parent distance  is  immediately  ob- 
tained, without  the  application  of 
colours,  and  even  will  not  be  alto- 
gether destroyed,  though  these  be  ap- 
plied unskilfully.  The  art  of  Paint- 
ing may  thus  be  said  to  be  based 
upon  that  of  Drawing.  The  latter  is 
a  detached  and  substantive  art,  while 
the  success  of  the  former  depends  on 
correct  previous  delineation.  With 
the  value  of  skilful  drawing  the  old 
masters  were  well  acquainted.  The 
two  first  schools  of  Painting,  in  point 
both  of  rank  and  time,  aimed  chiefly 
at  perfection  in  design,  and  this  end 
is  best  attained  by  the  study  of  the  i 
classical  models  of  Greece.  From  the  \ 
casts,  therefore,  which  are  to  be  pro-  - 
cured  for  the  use  of  the  Institution,  [ 
we  anticipate  much  benefit  to  our 
painters  as  well  as  sculptors.  They 
cannot  too  studiously  imitate  those 
models  which  formed  the  taste  and 
fired  the  genius  of  such  men  as 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  Raphael.   By  the  study  of  these 
models  were  produced  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  schools 
of  Florence  and  of  Rome.    The  for- 
mer is  remarkable  for  greatness,  for 
attitudes  seemingly  in  motion,  for  an 
expression  of  strength  and  a  design 
approaching  to  the  gigantic.  The 
contemporary  artists  Da  Vinci  and 
Buonarotti  were  the  ornaments  of 
this  school.     Da  Vinci,  though  out- 
stripped by  his  competitor  in  gran- 
deur, in  boldness  of  conception,  and 
knowledge  of  design,  was  superior  in 
all  the  more  delicate  parts  of  his  Art ; 
he  was  full  of  sensibility,  he  possess- 
ed a  fine  imagination,  and  devoted 
himself,  in  painting,  to  express  the 
affections  of  the  soul.    The  treatise 
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of  this  artist  is  recomuicnded  by 
Opie,  as  oiie  of  the  best  elementary 
works.  The  same  author  also  re- 
commends the  study  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  works.  13ut  these,  though 
wonderfully  grand,  it  is  perhaps 
safer  to  admire  than  to  imitate.  The 
gigantic  expression  of  Michael  An- 
geio's  pieces  is  apt,  in  artists  of  in- 
ferior genius,  to  degenerate  into  ex- 
aggeration and  extravagance.  In 
Painting,  the  sublime  is  closely  allied 
to  the  ludicrous,  as  is  well  demon- 
strated in  a  quarter  to  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  more  than  once 
to  advert,  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
a  perfect  magazine  of  curious  things 
in  the  pictorial  art.  Instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  productions  of  Michael 
Angelo,  it  is  better  to  copy  those 
faultless  relics  which  he  himself  imi- 
tated. As  a  passing  remark,  we  have 
one  word  to  say,  concerning  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  by  this  great  artist,  in  his 
fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  The  whole  tribe  of 
artists  is  loud  in  lauding  this  piece, 
and  certainly  it  is  deserving  of  the 
greatest  commendation.  But  we  wish 
to  remark,  what,  we  believe,  has  not 
been  hitherto  noticed,  that  the  figure 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  which,  in  par- 
ticular, is  extolled,  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  original.  In  the  subter- 
ranean old  church  under  St.  Peter's, 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  same 
subject,  the  Last  Judgment ;  and  in 
it  the  attitude  of  the  Heavenly  Father 
is  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.  It  seems  to  have 
been  copied  faithfully  by  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  therefore,  is  scarcely 
entitled,  in  this  vaunted  instance,  to 
the  praise  of  originality.  Raphael, 
the  founder  of  the  Roman  school, 
though  inferior  in  grandeur  of  design 
to  the  members  of  the  School  of 
Florence,  had  nevertheless  diligently 
studied  the  works  of  the  latter,  and, 
in  some  particulars,  he  excelled 
them.  His  taste  was  more  Roman 
than  Greek  ;  it  was  formed,  in  great 
measure,  on  the  bass-reliefs  found  at 
Rome.  He  delighted  in  masses  of 
light,  and  by  disposing  them  in  the 
most  conspicuous  parts,  gave  great 
distinctness  to  his  works.  The  com- 
position of  his  pieces  is  remarkable 
for  beauty  ;  he  had  great  power  of 
expression  ;  and  in  one  respect  he 
might  be  imitated  with  advantage 
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by  modern  limners — his  accessories 
never  contained  what  might  divert 
attention  from  the  principal  objects. 
But  we  are  insensibly  running  into 
a  digression.  It  is  one,  however, 
whicli  is  not  impertinent  to  our  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  mention  of  these 
great  painters,  and  the  praise  of  their 
works,  can  never  be  without  some 
use,  as  tending  to  enflame  the  enthu- 
siasm of  those  who  cultivate  that 
Art  in  which  they  so  highly  shone. 
Highly,  however,  as  we  recommend 
as  studies  the  productions  of  these 
and  the  other  master-painters,  we 
would  again  press  upon  the  attention 
of  the  student  the  necessity  of  habi- 
tuating himself  to  correct  drawing  ; 
not  by  imitating  the  works  of  even 
the  best  of  these  artists,  but  by  copy- 
ing, at  first  hand,  those  antique 
models  which  they  contemplated, 
for  to  these  their  best  productions 
are  inferior.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
without  reason  that  we  anticipate 
the  most  beneficial  effects  from  the 
opportunity  which  we  hope  will  soon 
be  afforded  to  our  artists  of  studying 
the  casts  from  the  Grecian  statues. 

We  have  a  word  to  say  respecting 
the  rooms  in  which  the  paintings 
are  exhibited.  Is  not  the  light  in 
them  too  strong?  It  appeared  to  us 
that  it  was,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, several  of  the  pieces  were 
exhibited  to  less  advantage  than  we 
had  seen  them  in  the  apartments  of 
the  artists.  The  light  might  be  im- 
proved, w^e  think,  by  diminishing 
the  space  above  through  which  it 
proceeds.  The  crimson  cloth  with 
which  the  room  is  hung,  too,  is  a 
severe  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  pic- 
tures. But  perhaps  nothing  is  more 
difficult  than  to  select  a  suitable 
colour  for  the  walls  of  a  gallery  of 
paintings.  As  the  success  of  the  In- 
stitution depends,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  patronage  of  the  Public,  the 
comfort  of  those  who  visit  the  Exhi- 
bitions should  be  promoted  as  far  as 
possible.  The  room  is  large  and 
cold,  and  the  fires  appear  inadequate 
to  warm  it  sufficiently. 

In  conclusion,  we  again  express 
our  fixed  opinion  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  attend  establishments 
for  the  advancement  of  Art.  And 
from  the  patriotic  desire  of  national 
improvement  entertained  by  the 
wealthier  classes  among  us,  and  the 
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known  taste  of  many  of  the  Scotland  will  realize  its  full  pronjisc 

rectors,  we  may  reasonably  predict,  of  utility,  and  secure  those  hij>lily 

that  the  lloyal  Institution  for  the  desirable  objects  for  which  it.  has 

Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  been  established. 
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Bank-notes  certainly  have  hi- 
therto proved  the  bane  to  greater  no- 
toriety, and  consequent  success,  on 
the  part  of  the  above- quoted  volume. 
The  grand  debates  about  future  one- 
pound  issues,  to  be  or  not  to  be," 
— (we  wish  that  we  had  more  of 
them, — ay,  there's  the  rub  !") — 
have  occupied  almost  so  entirely  the 
time  and  attention  of  our  brethren 
journalists,  that  they  have  not  drop- 
ped from  their  pens  a  single  word 
about  this  goodly  post-octavo ;  other- 
wise it  is  certainly  curious  their  ne- 
glect of  it.  The  author,  whoever  he 
be,  is  evidently  a  curious  man,  and 
his  volume  is  what  its  title  asserts 
—-really  a  curious  book. 

The  Sacred  Writings  inform  us, 
that,  amidst  distresses  still  more  se- 
vere than  those  which  now  *^  fright 
our  island  from  its  propriety,"  the 
patriarch  Job  exclaimed,  **  Oh,  that 
mine  enemy  had  written  a  book  !" — 
and  that  King  Solomon,  who  had  no 
such  afflictions,  said  Of  many  books 
there  is  no  end."  Leaving  it,  how- 
ever, to  the  more  wise  and  erudite 
pates  of  such  men  as  Messrs  Dibdin, 
D'lsraeli,  Professor  Kidd,  &c.  to  in- 
form the  curious  readers  of  curious 
books,  what  was  the  name,  and'  the 
publication,  whether  Quarterly  or 
Monthly,  of  the  Review  edited  or  con- 
tributed to  by  Job,  and  to  furnish, 
also,  a  Catalogue  Raisonee  of  each 

Editio  princepsy*  large  paper," 
and  tall  copies"  of  books  compos- 
ing the  library  of  King  Solomon, — 
we  may,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, assert,  that,  were  it  at  all  possi- 
ble those  patriarchal  worthies  could 
pop  up  their  reverend  heads  from 
the  tomb,  they  would  soon  discover, 
that  now-a-days  there  are  more 
things  in  book- making  than  were 
ilreamed  of  in  their  philosophy. 
They  might  well  hold  up  their  bony 
hands  in  astonishment  at  the  thou- 
sand tricks  played  off  to  witch  the 
world  with  noble  authorship  !" 


Having  quoted  Scripture,  and 
without  any  meaning  of  offence  to- 
wards Reverend  Divines,  we  shall 
follow  their  example  in  treating  of 
our  legitimate  text,  *^  The  Curious 
Book,"  and  resolve  our  discourse 
upon  it  into  three  divisions.  First, 
we  shall  disclose  to  our  readers  of 
what  sort  of  materials  the  Curious 
Book  is  composed  :  Second,  endea- 
vour to  shew  under  what  qualities, 
and  their  bearing,  its  composition  has 
been  carried  into  effect :  and  in  the 
Third  and  last  place,  deduce  some 
practical  reflections  for  the  benefit  of 
the  author,  in  preparing  his  second 
edition. 

The  first  mark  of  originality  pre- 
sented in  the  volume  is,  if  it  be  not 
Irish  to  say  so,  its  want  of  a  Preface. 
(Such  a  want,  Curran  informs  us, 
had  gone  nigh  to  prevent  his  ever 
becoming  an  orator.)  However,  after 
a  careful  perusal  of  references  from 
its  table  of  contents,  we  find  the 
Work  to  be,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
strictly  original — not,  indeed,  in  its 
subjects,  but  in  the  modes  of  their 
treatment ;  and,  with  only  a  very 
few  exceptions,  comprised  in  the 
following  pieces,  viz. :  the  quiz  on 
Bosweirs  biography  of  Johnson,  from 
the  pen  of  the  curious  and  Reverend 
Mr  Beresford, — the  last  moments  of 
Buonaparte,  Byron,  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
Burns,  from  their  respective  writers, 
— an('  lat  noble  eloge  of  the  talents 
and  character  of  Lord  Byron,  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, — an  ef- 
fusion worthy  alike  of  the  head  and 
the  heart  of  its  author  -these,  with 
two  very  knowing  dissertations  term- 
ed Bookselling — Literary  Property, 
are  staple  commodities  in  the  Vo- 
lume ;  for  the  rest,  their  subjects  ap- 
pear to  be  gathered  from  such  works 
as  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  and  the  Loun- 
ger's Common-place  Book.  The  Con- 
tents present  an  arrangement  faithful 
to  the  alphabet  as  names  in  the  In- 
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dex  to  a  commercial  ledger.  Tlic 
letters  K,  N,  O,  Q,  V,  X,  Y,  are,  how- 
ever, unhonoured  by  any  record  a- 
mong  their  fellows,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  volume,  we  think  with- 
out any  good  or  sufficient  reason. 
They  could  easily  have  put  matter 
in  requisition  to  have  swelled  the 
volume  into  a  good  10s.  Gd.  instead 
of  only  a  modest  7s.  size.  The  want 
of  subjects  under  K  we  regard  as 
"  a  little  more  than  kin,  and  less 
than  kind."  N  and  O  could  have 
been  at  no  loss  ;  and  Q,  for  instance, 
might  have  supplied  such  subjects 
as  Quin,  queer,  quiz.  V  might  easily 
have  dealt  in  vanity,  vexation,  &c. ; 
nor  are  X  and  Y  either  without  sub- 
jects, or  their  sources,  such  as  have 
here  enriched  the  rest  of  alphabet- 
ants.  Let  us  now  refer  to  them  a 
little.  Under  A,  we  find  some  pas- 
sages in  the  life  of  one  named  Robert 
Adair,  a  fellow  who  enjoyed  more 
luck  in  his  fortunes  than  any  enviable 
qualities  of  his  head, — next,  Agur*s 
Prayer,  (a  commentary  thereon), — 
Arnold  du  Tilb,  a  most  notorious 
impostor, — Aspasia,  a  lovely  but  err- 
ing woman  of  ancient  Greece.  Un- 
der B  there  is  Major  Baggs  and 
Polly  Barker,— the  Black  "Hole,— 
and  Benefit  of  Clergy, — John  Butta- 
doGus,  the  wandering  Jew,— James 
Bruce,  the  traveller, — and  Michael 
Bruce,  the  poet.  Poor  Bruce  !  the 
reader  may  learn  more  of  his  history 
in  Drake's  Leisure  Hours  than  the 
Curious  Book  unfolds.  Still  more, 
perhaps,  may  be  learned  of  him  from 
an  unpublished  MS.  in  the  posses- 
sion of  an  Edinburgh  Bibliopole, 
whose  name  may  be  safely  rendered 
into  the  English  imperative,  Pre- 
pare." 

Next,  under  letter  C,  we  have 
Mungo  Campbell,  who  was  capitally 
convicted  of  the  murder  of  Lord  Eg- 
linton, — The  Empress  Catherine  of 
Russia,  v-Character  of  Lord  Byron, — 
and  Alexander  Currie.  The  rest  were 
known  before,  but  wondering  who 
the  deuce  Currie  might  be,  and  what 
part  he  played  in  life's  fitful  drama, 
we  found,  on  turning  to  his  mark  p. 
197,  that  Alexander  Currie  is,  in  the 
table  of  contents,  only  a  misnomer  for 
Alexander  Cruden,  the  gentleman 
who  compiled  a  most  useful  concor- 
dance to  the  Bible,  and  who  was  al- 
ternately in  love,  in  liquor,  and  in  a 


mad-house.  A  little  farther  on,  in 
the  list  of  contents,  we  notice  at  ran- 
dom a  few  more  of  the  subjects  : — 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun — Galileo — Ga- 
ming— John  Gay — Gibbon — Hair- 
powder —  James  Harris  —  VYarren 
Hastings — How  to  grow  Rich — The 
Hungry  Poet  —  Mjecenas  —  Isle  of 
Man— Map  of  the  World,  &'c. 

Such  are  the  subjects  selected  to 
compose  the  Curious  Book.  We 
proceed  now  to  the  second  division 
of  our  discourse,  and  to  shew  some- 
thing of  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
treated. 

Of  individual  personages,  titulary 
of  subjects  in  the  Curious  Book,  their 
biographical  sketches  are  for  the 
most  part  meagre.  There  is  no  dis- 
play of  research,  or  of  any  attempt 
to  solve  difficult  and  uncertain  pas- 
sages in  their  history ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  only  some  striking  inci- 
dent of  their  lives,  or  some  promi- 
nent shade  of  character,  our  curious 
author  seizes  and  adapts  to  his  pur- 
pose of  display.  His  other  subjects 
appear  selected  in  order  to  supply 
some  illustrative  anecdote,  and  each 
is  put  in  requisition  solely  to  supply 
the  writer  with  some  train  of  reason- 
ing upon  circumstances  and  situa- 
tions, or  some  vein  of  moral  reflec- 
tion ;  these,  generally  speaking,  are 
applied  with  good  sense,  manly  feel- 
ing, but  not  always  in  good  taste. 
For  instance,  the  history  of  Polly 
Barker,  and  the  reflections  it  sup- 
plies, might  alike  have  been  spared, 
and  nothing  lost  to  the  world,  see- 
ing that  heiresses  of  Polly's  fortunes 
are  everywhere  as  abundant  as  ill- 
starred  modern  publications.  At 
p.  G6,  in  the  subject  Arnold  du  Tilb, 
there  is  a  sentence  still  more  dis- 
gusting. And  who  could  recognise 
a  title  to  fame  in  the  life  and  quali- 
ties of  Demosthenes,  if  the  readers 
of  the  Curious  Book  knew  nought 
of  the  Grecian  orator  than  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  supplies  } 

Demosthenes,  the  famous  Grecian  ora- 
tor, was  the  son  of  a  man,  who,  to  use 
the  quaint  conceit  of  an  old  English 
writer,  had  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
iuorld.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith; 
and  this  intrepid  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Greeks,  against  Philip,  King  of 
Macedonia,  was  accused^  by  one  of  his 
opponents,  of  having  in  his  youth  assist- 
ed  at  the  paternal  forge. 
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The  crime  alleged  against  Demosthenes 
most  persons  will  consider  as  venial  ; 
whether  the  noise  he  afterwards  made 
was  more  useful  or  more  effectual,  I  will 
not  decide  :  the  foulness  of  his  language 
almost  leads  me  to  suspect  that  the  re- 
])roach  of  his  enemies  was  founded  on 
fact. 

At  Cheronaea,  where  the  Greeks  were 
defeated  hy  Philip,  and  Mithridates  by 
Sylla,  who  lost  only  fourteen  men  in 
routing  a  hundred  thousand  ;  at  the  for- 
mer of  these  battles,  the  subject  of  our 
present  article,  so  skilful  in  the  war  of 
words  and  scurrilous  invective,  exhibited 
a  total  absence  of  courage  ;  being  panic- 
struck  very  early  in  the  engagement,  he 
fled  precipitately,  and  finding  himself  ar- 
rested in  his  flight,  he  turned  round  to 
disengage  himself,  crying  at  the  same 
time  lustily  for  quarter,  when  he  discover- 
ed that  a  bramble  was  the  impediment. 
From  this  incident  his  enemies  after- 
wards called  him  the  bush- fighter. 

O  most  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion !  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
mention,  that  this,  and  the  sketch  of 
Burke,  are  the  most  defective  in  the 
volume. 

We  hinted  of  manliness  as  an  at- 
tribute appertaining  to  the  author. 
Perhaps  the  following  instance,  of 
its  kind,  may  support  the  assertion. 
Talking  of  that  dexterity  which  coun- 
sel at  the  Bar  occasionally  exhibit 
in  bamboozling,  or  in  expiscating 
truth  in  evidence  by  cross-examining 
a  refractory  witness,  the  author  thus 
proceeds  : 

Should  it  ever  be  my  fate  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  certain  notorious  adepts  in 
the  art  of  misleading,  whom  I,  or  my 
readers,  easily  could  name,  a  regard  for 
law  and  justice,  or  my  submission  to  the 
custom  of  a  court,  might  induce  me  to 
submit  to  the  indignity  for  a  moment ; 
but  the  first  time  I  met  the  lawyer  be- 
yond his  own  dunghill,  I  would  bestow 
on  him  the  discipline  of  a  cane.  On  men, 
who  think  themselves  allowed  to  take 
every  unfair  advantage  of  circumstance 
and  situation,  to  cajole  us  into  ridicule  or 
perjury,  by  duplicity  and  false  reasoning, 
I  would  employ,  as  forcibly  as  the 
strength  of  my  arm  admitted,  the  argiu 
mentum  haculinum^  or  rhetoric  of  a  cudgel. 

Bravo ! — The  following  lines  had 
been  penned  in  a  gentler  mood. 

Could  I  be  permitted,  in  the  choice  of 


a  wife,  to  exert  .the  power  of  a  magician, 
the  companion  of  my  future  life,  during 
her  childhood  and  education,  should  pos- 
sess a  disagreeable,  but  a  well-proportion- 
ed exterior ;  by  this  means  one  great 
avenue  to  vanity,  presumption,  and  fri- 
volous manners,  would  be  closed.  But, 
when  marriage-rites  had  made  her  mine, 
I  would  exert  the  omnipotence  of  my 
talisman,  to  give  beauty  and  expression  to 
her  form. 

The  volume  does,  however,  con- 
tain somewhat  of  curious  anecdote, 
though  for  the  most  part  rather  an- 
tiquated, and  with  not  a  little  of  sen- 
sible remark  in  illustration.  The 
taste  of  the  times  is  such,  that  we 
opine  more  of  the  former,  and  less 
of  the  latter  would  have  operated  to- 
wards its  better  success.  Let  the  au- 
thor, therefore,  take  this  hint,  whicli 
brings  us  now  to  the  third  and  last 
portion  of  our  discourse.  Here  we 
must  also  admonish  him,  that  a  more 
careful  revisal  of  his  proof-sheets 
must  in  future  be  observed.  We 
should  have  supposed  that  the  ma- 
terialism which  fills  the  concave  of 
Johnnie  Borthwick*s  wig  would  have 
manifested  some  prevailing  antidote 
to  such  careless  and  incorrect  expres- 
sions as  the  following  : — "  Seduced 
by  the  dissipating  badness  of  the 
times,"  p.  6. — Persons  of  such  a 
description  may  be  interested  or  a- 
mused  by  the  following  relation, 
which  realli/  took  place,'*  p.  29. — 
"  The  best  preven^a/zVe  against  aug- 
mented infamy,'*  p.  105 — James  Bos- 
well,  an  enthusiastic  /He72G?  and  his- 
torian of  Paoli,  Corsica,  and  Dr 
Johnson,  p.  150 — Next,  when  the 
natural  sequence  of  words  in  a  sen- 
tence is  not  very  nicely  adhered  to, 
punctuation  ought  to  remedy  the 
defect — thus,  "  Philip,  who  is  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity  as  a  tyrant  by 
the  thunder  and  lightning-  of  Demos- 
thenes," p.  16.  We  know  not 
whether  this  is  meant  in  irony,  or  in 
the  opposite  extreme,  as  a  palliation 
of  the  scurvy  article,  already  quoted, 
on  the  Grecian  orator.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  sentence  is  so  managed 
that  the  reader  may  readily  gather 
of  it,  that  Philip  tyrannnized  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Demos- 
thenes. 
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The  object  of  education  is  to  pre- 
pare us  for  acting  our  part  in  life  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  our 
own  happiness  and  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  The  import- 
ance of  the  end  is  obvious,  and  the 
importance  of  the  means  employed 
for  obtaining  it  must  be  measured 
by  their  efficacy  in  accomplishing 
their  aim.  To  decide,  therefore,  on 
the  importance  of  classical  education, 
we  must  inquire  whether  the  study 
of  the  languages  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  during  our  youth, 
tends  to  qualify  us  for  discharging 
the  various  duties,  and  participating 
in  the  various  enjoyments  of  life. 

The  greater  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  every  society  are  placed  in  a 
situation  which  renders  it  useless  to 
discuss  the  importance  of  classical 
education  as  it  might  affect  them. 
They  are  destined  to  spend  their 
days  in  a  constant  routine  of  mecha- 
nical employment,  incompatible  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  refinement  of  the  taste.  The 
period  of  their  youth  must  be  devo- 
ted to  the  acquisition  of  the  trade  by 
which  they  are  afterwards  to  live. 
They  cannot  find  the  time,  nor  can 
their  relations  find  the  means  neces- 
sary for  prosecuting  a  course  of  la- 
borious education.  They  have  many 
sources  of  happiness  placed  witliin 
their  reach  ;  but  they  must  ever  be 
strangers  to  the  pleasures  of  litera- 
ture and  science. 

There  is,  however,  in  every  opu- 
lent society,  a  very  numerous  class, 
raised  above  the  necessity  of  manual 
labour.  There  are  wealthy  traders, 
with  much  money  and  time  at  their 
command,  who,  in  the  management 
of  their  concerns,  must  add  liberal 
views  to  much  knowledge  of  detail. 
There  are  the  members  of  the  learn- 
ed professions,  whose  peculiar  avo- 
cation is  study.  To  these  we  may 
add  the  superior  classes  of  public 
functionaries,  who  have  generally 
much  leisure  to  dispose  of, — the  men 
who,  without  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular profession,  follow  literature 
as  a  trade ;  and  others,  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  independent  means 
which  they  possess,  to  devote  their 
lime  exclusively  to  the  improvement 
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of  their  mindi  Lastly,  we  have  a 
numerous  body,  composed  of  all  who, 
by  inheritance,  or  by  their  own  suc- 
cessful industry,  are  in  possession  of 
fortunes  which  elevate  them  above 
the  necessity  of  professional  toil, 
and  who  spend  their  days  in  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse,  or  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs. 
These  classes  possess  a  predomina- 
ting influence  in  civilized  communi- 
ties ;  all  the  means  of  education  are 
at  their  hands  ;  on  the  use  and  se- 
lection that  is  made  of  these  means 
their  character  depends,  and  their 
character  fixes  that  of  the  society  to 
which  they  belong. 

It  is  not  the  acquisition  of  any  par- 
ticular species  of  knowledge  which 
constitutes  the  discipline  proper  for 
men  who  are  to  fill  such  situations 
in  life.  The  object  of  their  educa- 
tion should  be  to  unfold  every  men- 
tal power,  to  strengthen  their  facul- 
ties by  various  masculine  exercises, 
to  cultivate  their  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art,  and  to 
animate  the  soul  with  noble,  high- 
spirited  sentiment.  It  is  only  such 
an  education  that  can  fit  a  man, 
either  for  adorning  the  walks  of  pro- 
fessional life,  or  for  an  useful  and 
dignified  enjoyment  of  opulent  lei- 
sure. Therefore,  to  determine  the 
question  concerning  the  importance 
of  classical  education,  we  must  in- 
quire in  what  degree  the  study  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  these  effects. 

A  boy,  at  the  time  when  he  be- 
gins to  learn  Latin,  has  acquired 
many  notions,  of  sensible  objects,  to- 
gether wit>"^^'a  knowledge  of  their 
corresponding  names ;  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  employing  some  ab- 
stract terms,  and  the  words  which 
express  the  more  obvious  operations 
of  the  mind,  though  without  any 
very  definite  notion  of  their  import, 
and  he  is  familiar  with  such  short 
processes  of  reasoning  as  his  amuse- 
ments or  necessities  either  suggest 
or  exemplify.  In  this  stage  of  his 
progress,  the  study  of  Latin  contri- 
butes remarkably  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties.  His  attention 
has  hitherto  been  turned  to  objects 
which  made  an  impression  on  his 
IM  m 
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external  organs  of  sense ;  he  is  now 
trained  to  fix  it  by  an  act  of  his 
own  will ;  his  memory  acquires  new 
strength  by  constant  exercise,  and 
the  exercise  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
improve  that  faculty  in  readiness  as 
"Well  as  in  vigour ;  for  he  is  obliged, 
not  only  to  retain  the  words,  the 
variations  to  which  they  are  liable, 
and  the  rules  by  which  they  are  con- 
nected together,  but  to  apply  this 
knowledge  every  hour  in  practice. 
The  same  discipline  which  is  so  well 
calculated  to  invigorate  the  memory, 
accustoms  the  boy  to  compare  his 
own  ideas  with  attention.    In  the 
course  of  his  daily  employment,  it  is 
his  constant  duty  to  illustrate  gene- 
ral rules  by  particular  instances,  or 
to  explain  given  passages  by  referring 
to  the  general  rules  of  the  language. 
Jn  either  case,  whether  he  descends 
from  generals  to  particulars,  or  rises 
from  particulars  to  generals,  he  ac- 
quires habits  of  thinking  which  will 
be  of  constant  use  to  him  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  his  future  life  ; 
for  in  the  business  of  the  world,  and 
in  those  sciences  which  are  directly 
connected  with  active  pursuits,  as 
Law,  Theology,  Medicine,  we  are 
constantly  called  on  to  determine 
under  what  general  rule  a  particular 
case  is  to  be  ranged.    The  rules  and 
objects  which  demand  our  attention 
in  the  real  concerns  of  life  are  in- 
deed very  different  from  words  and 
grammatical  rules  ;  but  the  intellec- 
tual procedure  is  in  both  cases  sub- 
stantially the  same.    It  implies  dis- 
tinct conceptions  both  of  the  rule 
and  of  the  particular  case,  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  one  with 
the  other ;  it  involves  in  it,  there- 
fore, all  the  elements  of  sound  think- 
ing and  just  reasoning     The  ideas 
which  the  boy  who  learns  Latin  has 
to  compare,  are  indeed  simple  and 
well  defined ;  so  that  the  operation 
is  much  easier  than  those  judgments 
on  complex  subjects,  involving  many 
facts  and  many  opposing  probabili- 
ties, which,  in  our  manhood,  we  are 
often  called  upon  to  form.    But  this 
circumstance  of  difference,  far  from 
being  an  objection,  is  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
discipline,  for  it  shows  that  the  task 
imposed  on  the  youthful  mind  is 
adequate  to  its  strength.    At  the 


same  time  that  the  memory  is  invi- 
gorated, and  habits  of  attention,  of 
thinking  and  reasoning  soundly,  are 
formed,  the  boy  becomes  familiar 
with  a  process  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  his  future  improvement. 
Without  classifying  our  ideas,  no 
progress  can  be  made  in  knowledge, 
and  every  branch  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  grammar  is  an  exercise  in  clas- 
sification.    The  boy  is  taught  to 
distribute  the  words  of  the  language 
according  as  they  rank  under  this  or 
that  part  of  speech :  each  part  of 
speech  has    its   subdivisions ;  the 
nouns,  for  instance,  form  a  certain 
number  of  declensions,  each  of  which 
includes  subordinate  arrangements  of 
its  own.    A  similar  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  adjectives,  the  verbs, 
the  participles,  the  pronouns.  Even 
the  interjections  are  formed  into 
classes,  according  to  the  emotion 
which  they  express,  or  the  case  which 
they  govern.    To  refer  each  word 
to  its  proper  order  and  subdivision 
is  the  constant  task  of  a  boy  at  the 
outset  of  his  classical  education  ;  so 
that  he  is  in  fact  going  through  a 
steady  course  of  training,  to  accusjom 
him  to  arrange  the  objects  of  his 
knowledge.    This  exercise  in  classi- 
fication necessarily  promotes  the  de- 
velopment of  the  powers  of  abstrac- 
tion and  generalization.    For  classes 
cannot  be  formed  without  forming 
a  clear  idea  of  the  qualities  common 
to  all  the  objects  that  are  classed  to- 
gether ;  abstracting  these  from  the 
other  qualities  peculiar  to  each  indi- 
vidual object,  and  applying  them  as 
the  characteristic  of  the  class. 

The  elementary  part  of  classical 
education  is  therefore  peculiarly  cal- 
culated to  develop  those  faculties 
on  whose  soundness  and  vigour  fu- 
ture progress  in  knowledge,  and  fu- 
ture steadiness  of  conduct,  depend. 
AVhen  the  boy  is  familiar  with  the 
application  of  the  grammatical  prin- 
ciples of  the  Latin  language,  he  be- 
gins to  study  the  Greek.  In  this 
new  career  he  passes  through  a 
course  of  discipline  precisely  similar 
in  its  tendency  to  his  former  studies. 
The  species  of  intellectual  exertion 
required  from  him  is  the  same  with  ' 
that  to  which  he  has  been  already 
accustomed  ;  but  his  labour  is  now 
employed  about  a  new  object,  more 
intricate  and  complex  than  the  for* 
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nier.  His  exertions  must  be  increas- 
ed in  degree,  while  in  species  they 
are  the  same.  This  continuity  (if 
we  may  use  such  a  phrase)  of  discip- 
line is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  classical  education.  The  improve- 
ment derived  from  it  is  permanent, 
because  the  intellectual  exertions 
which  it  requires  at  the  commence- 
ment are  kept  up  till  the  period  of 
boyhood  is  past.  If,  after  two  or 
three  years  devoted  to  the  elements 
of  Latin,  the  boy  were  to  abandon 
his  grammatical  studies,  and  betake 
himself  to  pursuits,  useful  in  them- 
selves, but  of  an  entirely  different 
nature,  the  traces  of  his  early  discip- 
line would  be  gradually  obliterated — 
the  habits  of  intellectual  exertion 
formed  in  childhood  would  be  lost 
for  want  of  practice — his  former  im- 
provement, instead  of  receiving  in- 
crease, would  gradually  dwindle  into 
nothing.  It  is  the  very  length  of  time 
devoted  to  classical  education  which 
confirms  its  usefulness.  The  youth 
of  sixteen  is  obliged  to  recal  and  ap- 
ply what  was  learned  seven  or  eight 
years  before.  New  intellectual  la- 
bours are  demanded  from  him  as  his 
years  increase,  but  the  exercises 
which  employed  his  childhood  are 
never  completely  intermitted. 

The  nature  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
syntax  affords  to  the  faculties  of  the 
boy  an  exercise  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  study  of  any  modern 
tongue.  All  modern  languages  (with 
the  exception,  in  some  respects,  of 
the  German)  follow  a  nearly  similar 
arrangement  of  words.  There  are 
diversities  among  them,  but  of  a 
very  slight  nature.  The  subject,  for 
instance,  precedes  the  verb,  the  ob- 
ject follows  it ;  and  though  there 
are  circumstances  in  which,  in  French 
and  Italian,  the  subject  follows  the 
verb,  and  others  in  which  the  object 
precedes  it,  these  deviations  from  the 
general  analogy  of  the  grammar  are 
60  fixed  by  rule,  and  so  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  the  phrase,  that 
in  reading  they  can  never  occasion 
any  difficulty  to  the  most  inexpe- 
rienced student.  The  consequence 
is,  that  a  boy  who  knows  the  voca- 
bulary of  French  or  Italian  will 
translate  fluently  an  author  in  either 
of  these  tongues,  except  unless 
where  he  is  embarrassed  by  the  oc- 
currence of  some  idiomatical  phrase 
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or  uncommon  allusion.  All  that  he 
has  to  do  is  to  substitute  for  the 
foreign  words  English  terms  placed 
in  the  same  order,  and  he  infallibly 
expresses  the  meaning.  The  style 
of  such  a  translation  will  sometimes 
be  awkward,  but  the  ear,  aided  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  common  sense, 
will  suggest  the  alterations  which 
are  necessary  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Translation,  therefore,  from  such 
languages,  is  little  more  than  a  mere 
exercise  of  memory.  A  boy  may 
even  translate  tolerably  well,  with- 
out ever  finding  himself  obliged  to 
fix  his  attention  on  the  meaning  of 
his  author.  The  words  range  them- 
selves, without  any  trouble  on  his 
part,  into  good  English  sentences ; 
and  when  he  has  converted  the  ori-* 
ginal  into  English  words,  connected 
together  as  English  words  usually 
are,  he  takes  for  granted  that  his 
task  is  completely  executed.  But  in 
translating  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  is  forced  to  follow  a  very  different 
method.  In  these  languages  the 
words  are  placed  in  an  order  totally 
unlike  that  of  his  native  tongue,  so 
that  if  he  translates  them  as  they 
follow  each  other,  he  will  produce 
mere  nonsense, — a  loose  heap  of  in- 
coherent English  terms.  Add  to 
this,  there  is  no  simple  uniform  law 
of  transposition,  by  a  knowledge  of 
which  he  can  bring  all  words  into 
an  order  corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish syntax.  He  is  therefore  obliged 
to  give  a  close  attention  to  each  par- 
ticular word,  keeping  in  view  all  its 
various  meanings,  and  the  different 
positions  which  it  may  occupy  in  the 
sentence ; — he  must  call  back  to  his 
recollection  a  multitude  of  rules  of 
syntax,  to  ascertain  which  of  them 
are  applicable  to  the  case  before  him ; 
and  it  is  not  till  after  many  attempts 
that  he  is  able  to  assign  to  each  term 
its  proper  place.  He  finds,  perhaps, 
that  the  same  word,  consistently  v/ith 
the  grammatical  rules,  may  stand  in 
any  one  of  two  or  more  dependencies ; 
and  then,  in  making  his  selection 
among  them,  he  has  to  balance  be- 
tween opposite  probabilities.  In 
every  part  of  this  process  his  atten- 
tion is  forcibly  directed  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author,  because  he  arrives 
at  that  meaning  slowly  and  by  piece- 
meal ;  and  the  only  assurance  he  has 
of  not  having  erred^  is  his  success  in 
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bringing  out  consistent  sense.  To 
do  so,  and  to  be  certain  that  he  has 
done  so,  he  reverts  to  what  has  pre- 
ceded, and  observes  what  follows,  for 
he  knows  that  he  cannot  be  right,  if 
the  signification  which  he  has  given 
to  a  passage  does  not  cohere  with  the 
context,  both  precedent  and  subse- 
quent. In  the  perplexity,  likewise, 
in  which  he  is  often  involved  by  al- 
lusions to  ancient  customs,  he  ran- 
sacks all  the  stores  of  his  memory, 
to  try  whether  he  cannot  find  some- 
thing which  will  remove  his  difficul- 
ty. Thus  it  is,  that  the  practice  of 
translating  Greek  and  Latin  affords 
a  very  complex  and  most  useful  task 
to  the  youthful  mind.  There  is  no 
faculty  which  is  not  called  forth  into 
exertion.  The  memory  furnishes 
the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  rules 
of  grammar  the  customs  alluded  to ; 
the  invention  is  taxed  to  suggest  va- 
rious modes  of  combining  the  parts 
of  the  sentence;  the  judgment  is 
employed  in  a  multitude  of  minute 
reasonings,  and  in  weighing  opposite 
probabilities  ;  sagacity  and  ingenuity 
are  exercised  in  trying  to  enter  into 
the  writer's  turn  of  thought,  so  as 
to  give  coherence  to  the  translation. 
The  utility  of  such  a  course  of  dis- 
cipline will  be  best  estimated  by 
those  whose  memory  has  not  lost  all 
traces  of  the  labour  which  they  have 
spent  in  unravelling  a  difficult  pas- 
sage of  a  Greek  or  Roman  author. 

The  aim  of  education  is  to  de- 
velop the  faculties  ;  consequently  the 
importance  of  classical  education  is 
clearly  established;  for  it  has  been 
shown  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for 
rousing  and  invigorating  every  pov/er 
of  the  youthful  mind.  But  we  must 
further  take  into  account,  that  the 
same  course  of  study  which  nourishes 
every  germ  of  intellect,  enriches 
the  boy  with  much  valuable  know- 
ledge. The  minute  attention  which 
the  learner  is  obliged  to  give  to  the 
rudiments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  is  re- 
warded, not  merely  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  rules  of  these  two 
languages,  but  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  general  principles  of  all 
tongues.  Every  other  grammar  will 
be  easy  to  him,  for  he  has  no  more 
general  principles  to  struggle  with  ; 
he  has  merely  to  master  difficulties 
of  detail.  The  discussion  of  general 
principles  in  grammars  of  modern 


languages,  (take,  for  example,  Cham- 
baud's  French  Grammar,)  which  are 
often  very  long,  are  altogether  su- 
perfluous to  him  whose  mind  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Iluddiman 
and  Moor.  We  have  known  many 
who,  without  ever  having  studied 
English  grammar,  merely  by  an  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  Latin 
syntax,  both  wrote  and  spoke  with 
more  accuracy  than  others  of  their 
companions  who  had  spent  many  an 
hour  in  poring  over  Lindley  Murray, 
but  whose  attention  had  never  been 
directed  to  the  ancient  languages. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  applaud  any 
such  neglect  of  our  own  language ; 
the  careful  study  of  our  native 
tongue  is  a  most  indispensable  part 
of  liberal  education  ;  still  the  fact, 
that  the  bad  effects  of  such  neglect 
are  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by 
the  knowledge  of  Latin,  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  utility  of  classical  edu- 
cation, in  imprinting  deeply  on  the 
mind  correct  conceptions  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  all  grammars. 

The  classical  pursuits  of  our  youth 
are  further  advantageous  to  us,  in 
acquiring  the  details  of  modern  lan- 
guages as  well  as  their  general  prin- 
ciples. The  Italian  and  Spanish 
consist  of  little  else  than  corruptions 
of  Latin  words,  and  these  corruptions 
are  often  very  slight.  There  are 
poems  which,  according  as  the  read- 
er varies  the  accent,  are  either  Latin 
or  Italian.  The  vocabulary  of  the 
French  language  is  of  the  same 
parentage, — a  grandchild  of  the  Ro- 
man mother.  In  learning  Latin, 
therefore,  we  in  fact  make  ourselves 
masters  of  the  materials  of  these 
three  polished  and  widely-diffused 
modern  tongues;  for  words  which 
have  no  resemblance  to  any  thing 
which  we  knew  before,  are  not  easily 
remembered ;  but  such  as  are  mere 
variations  of  roots  that  are  familiar 
to  us,  after  the  attention  has  been 
once  directed  to  them,  are  recognised 
without  difficulty.  There  are  like- 
wise numerous  analogies  of  the  syn- 
tax of  these  three  languages  with 
that  of  the  Latin,  which  are  often 
serviceable  to  the  learner  where  there 
is  no  general  rule  to  guide  him.  In 
French  and  Italian,  for  instance,  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
what  preposition  must  be  prefixed  to 
the  regimen  of  a  particular  adjective 
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or  verb.  The  learner  may  often  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  embarrass- 
ment, by  considering  what  case  the 
corresponding  verb  or  adjective  would 
govern  in  Latin. 

Classical  education,  besides  the 
assistance  which  it  affords  us  in 
learning  several  modern  tongues,  in- 
troduces us  to  a  science  of  first-rate 
importance, — the  science  of  general 
grammar.    Language  is  the  instru- 
ment of  expressing  thought.  A 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late it  is  therefore  in  itself  one  of  the 
most  interesting  acquisitions  which 
we  can  make,  and  is  still  more  va- 
luable on  account  of  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  many  of  our  mental 
operations.    The  investigation  of  the 
general  laws  of  language  is,  in  fact, 
an  inquiry  into  the  general  laws  of 
human  thought.    Now,  in  learning 
Greek  and  Latin,  we  can  scarcely 
avoid  becoming  acquainted  with  these 
laws,  for,  while  so  employed,  we  are 
constantly  under  the  necessity  of 
distinguishing  the  different  elements 
of  which  a  language  is  composed, 
the  purpose  which  each  one  serves, 
and  the  relations  which  they  all 
bear  to  one  another.      The  same 
advantage,  it  may  be  said,  would  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  any  other 
tongue  ;  in  some  degree,  no  doubt, 
but  not  so  perfectly.     Latin  and 
Greek  are  so  different  from  all  lan- 
guages, and  our  own  among  the  rest, 
that  comparisons  necessarily  present 
themselves  to  the  mind ;  the  points 
in  which  they  differ  or  agree  with 
English  or   French  are  observed, 
and  correct  ideas  of  the  universal 
properties  of  language  spring  up. 
English  is  so  familiar  to  us,  that  its 
structure  would  never  excite  our  at- 
tention, unless  our  curiosity  were 
first  raised  by  that  of  some  other 
tongue  ;  and  the  modern  languages, 
which  we  usually  learn,  resembling 
it  in  structure,  do  not  draw  us  to 
dissect  their  frame.    But  the  very 
intricacy  of  the  syntax  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  their  perplexing  trans- 
positions in  the  arrangements  of 
words,  compel  us,  in  translating,  to 
keep  their  rules  constantly  in  view, 
and  by  that  means  arrest  our  atten- 
tion strongly.    Much  is  thus  forced 
upon  the  mind  ;  and  if  the  instruc- 
tor has  the  art  of  leading  his  pupils 
from  particular  rules   to  general 
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principles,  the  advantage  will  be  pro- 
portionally increased.  Under  his 
hands  the  study  of  Greek  will  be- 
come, as  it  were,  a  course  of  philoso- 
phy. The  boy,  in  learning  Greek, 
will  find  that  he  understands  Latin 
better  than  before,  and  will  discover, 
as  he  proceeds  to  the  study  of  other 
languages,  that  what  he  may  have 
learned  under  his  Greek  Professor, 
is  constantly  affording  him  unex- 
pected light  on  his  way. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the 
effects  of  the  mere  study  of  the  an- 
cient languages ;  but  the  study  of 
these  languages  implies  the  study  of 
the  literature  contained  in  them  ; 
and  therefore  the  value  of  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  that  litera- 
ture must  not  be  omitted  in  estima- 
ting the  importance  of  classical  edu- 
cation.    The  literary  productions 
of  Greece  and  Rome  are  still  regard- 
ed as  the  masterpieces  of  human 
genius.    Their  merit,  to  say  the 
least,  is  more  certain  than  that  of 
any  modern  work,  because  they  have 
stood  a  longer  trial.    No  accident, 
no  caprice,  could  have  made  them 
the  delight  of  so  many  different 
ages  and  countries.    Had  there  been 
any  deviation  from  the  truth  of  na- 
ture in  their  plan,  any  imbecility  or 
want  of  skill  in  the  execution,  they 
would  have  sunk  long  ago  into  for- 
getfulness.    The  admiration  which 
they  have  excited  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  places,  proves  that  they  are 
the  efforts  of  the  noblest  genius  act- 
ing according  to  the  soundest  prin- 
ciples.   In  poetry,  and  in  oratory, 
the  Ancients  have  unquestionably 
left  us  far  behind,  perhaps  because 
their  languages  are  better  fitted  than 
ours  to  charm  the  ear,  to  awake  the 
fancy,  and  to  infuse  passion  into  the 
heart.    The  works  of  their  moral 
and  political  writers,  though  defec- 
tive as  systems,  surpass,  in  execution, 
those  of  modern  times.    Their  his- 
tory is  at  least  very  unlike  ours. 
Whatever  merit  Hume  or  Robertson 
may  possess,  it  is  a  merit  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  or  Xenophon,  of  Sallust,  Livy, 
or  Tacitus.    Modern  historians  have 
often  more  enlarged  views  of  political 
society  than  we  meet  with  in  the 
Ancients  ;  but  they  do  not  make  the 
same  deep  impression  on  the  imagi- 
nation or  the  heart  of  the  reader. 


Though  occasionally,  or  often  more 
convincing  to  the  understanding, 
they  have  less  influence  over  our 
whole  nature.  Let  us  only  read  a 
chapter  of  Thucydides  or  Tacitus,  of 
Herodotus  or  Livy,  and  then  peruse 
a  page  of  any  English,  French,  or 
Italian  historian, we  will  immediately 
feel  that  the  former  have  something 
which  the  latter  want. 

What  acquisition  then  can  he  more 
important  than  the  knowledge  of  two 
languages  in  which  the  greatest 
treasures  of  human  genius  are  con- 
tained ?  Who  would  willingly  quit 
the  world  a  stranger  to  the  most  per- 
fect works  which  man  has  produced, 
and  to  the  pleasure  which  they  are 
fitted  to  convey  ?  Can  youth  be  bet- 
ter spent  than  in  purchasing  the 
means  of  so  much  future  improve- 
ment, of  so  much  lasting  enjoyment  ? 
Next  to  the  satisfaction  which  flows 
from  an  approving  conscience,  is  the 
happiness  that  is  conferred  by  a  cul- 
tivated taste.  The  pleasures  of  taste, 
though  not  violent,  are  steady,  and 
diffuse  a  cheerful  radiance  over  the 
whole  path  of  life,  opening  up  to  us 
infinite  sources  of  delight,  without 
burdening  us  with  an  additional 
misery.  Classical  literature  extends 
the  boundary  of  these  pleasures, 
and  presents  them  to  our  acceptance 
in  their  highest  perfection. 

If  the  seeds  of  genius  exist  in  any 
breast,  if  there  is  the  power  to  pro- 
duce as  well  as  the  capacity  to  relish 
excellence,  the  study  of  the  Ancients 
is  the  best  mode  to  improve  the  gifts 
of  Nature.  The  masterpieces  of 
Greece  and  Rome  will  inspire  the 
glow  which  genius  catches  from  the 
contemplation  of  genius,  supply-v 
nourishment  to  the  spirit,  give  a  de- 
finite form  to  ideas  of  excellence, 
and  suggest  the  path  by  which  ex- 
c  jllence  is  most  likely  to  be  attained. 
There  are  instances,  no  doubt,  of 
men  who,  with  little  knowledge  of 
ancient  literature,  have  displayed 
both  cultivated  taste  and  powerful 
genius.  The  range,  however,  of 
their  intellectual  pleasures  and  in- 
tellectual exertions  was  narrowed  by 
their  ignorance.  We  know  the 
point  which  they  reached,  but  we  do 
not  know  how  much  farther  they 
might  have  gone  if  to  their  natural 
advantages  that  of  classical  education 
had  been  added. 


C  March 

It  is  not  a  mere  gratification  of 
taste  or  excitement  of  genius  that 
ancient  literature  affords  ;  it  at  the 
same  time  inspires  the  student  with 
the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  im- 
presses on  him  many  valuable  les- 
sons of  practical  prudence.  The 
classical  authors,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  the  members  of  free  States,  and 
knowing  the  blessings  of  Freedom, 
prized  her  as  she  deserves.  Their 
tone  of  sentiment  is  everywhere  bold, 
manly,  and  nervous.  In  those  days, 
each  citizen  was  a  more  important 
fraction  of  the  whole  community 
than  he  is  in  modern  societies  ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  effects  of 
this  circumstance  that,  in  perusing 
the  ancient  authors,  we  become  deep- 
ly penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  each  man's  sentiments 
and  actions,  not  only  to  himself,  but 
to  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  As  a  source,  therefore,  of 
high  honourable  sentiment,  and  of 
that  sympathy  with  all  public  good 
or  evil,  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
patriotism,  classical  education  is  of 
prime  importance.  Bonaparte  shew- 
ed that  he  knew  and  dreaded  its  in- 
fluence, by  his  care  in  the  selection 
and  mutilation  of  the  classical  works 
which  were  used  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  French  empire.  But 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  glow  with  an  unaf- 
fected love  of  their  country,  discou- 
rage that  spirit  of  turbulence,  and 
those  principles  leading  to  anarchy, 
which  so  often  assume  and  disgrace 
the  name  of  patriotism.  Do  we  wish 
to  see  the  absurdities  and  extrava- 
gancies of  democracies  exemplified  ? 
we  have  only  to  read  Aristophanes. 
^Fould  we  judge  of  the  practical  in- 
conveniences of  such  a  form  of  go- 
vernment ?  Thucydides  will  instruct 
us  better  than  all  the  retailers  of  ab- 
stract metaphysical  reasoning  who 
have  ever  lived. 

In  a  country  like  Britain,  there- 
fore, classical  education  is  of  more 
importance  than  any  other.  In  con- 
sequence of  our  very  Constitution, 
many  have  a  share  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  the  management  of  the 
State  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  in- 
dividual whose  sentiments  are  not 
of  some  importance,  for  even  the 
weakest  voice  contributes  something 
to  tlie  general  all-powerful  current 
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of  public  opinion.  Our  best  security 
for  tbe  maintenance  of  that  Consti- 
tution which  we  have  inherited  from 
our  forefathers,  and  for  the  wise  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  enlightened  views  and 
high  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  upper 
classes  of  society,  which  will  oppose 
an  effectual  resistance,  both  to  the 
encroachments  of  prerogative,  (if 
any  such  should  ever  be  attempted,) 
and  to  the  licentiousness  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  sentiments  must  be  im- 
planted in  the  minds  of  our  gentry 
and  nobility  while  they  are  young, 
and  the  soil  must  be  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  seeds  before  its 
vigour  is  exhausted  by  rank,  luxu- 
riant weeds.  No  means  can  be  so 
effectual  for  this  purpose  as  an  early 
familiarity  with  the  classics.  The 
study  of  modern  languages  will  not 
serve  the  end  ;  and  the  mathemati- 
cal and  physical  sciences  have  no 
concern  with — no  influence  over  hu- 
man affections  and  predilections. 
Long,  therefore,  may  the  youth  of 
the  British  empire  consecrate  their 
early  years  to  the  genius  of  Greece 
and  Rome^  so  that  they  may  con- 


tinue, as  heretofore,  to  be  accustom- 
ed from  their  boyhood  to  trace  ac- 
tions upwards  to  their  causes  and 
downwards  to  their  results, — to  me- 
ditate on  the  characters  of  men  and 
the  effects  of  different  social  institu- 
tions, and  so  acquire  those  just,  poli- 
tical views,  and  habits  of  sound  po- 
litical feeling,  which  will  secure 
their  strong  attachment  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  native  land,  and  give 
them  the  capacity  of  doing  public 
service!  If  ever  classical  education 
should  be  neglected  among  us,  it  is 
not  merely  the  cause  of  literature 
that  will  suffer,  but  that  of  public 
spirit.  Our  gentry  and  nobility  will 
decline  in  patriotism,  and  in  the 
talents  which  the  management  of 
public  affairs  demands.  The  dimi- 
nution of  public  spirit  and  political 
talent  will,  in  its  turn,  operate  to 
the  detriment  of  literature  and 
science :  this  effect,  again,  will  act 
as  a  cause  increasing  the  mischief 
from  which  it  sprung,  till  at  last  the 
evil  reach  an  overwhelming  magni* 


A  Scotch  Probationer. 


I  HAVE  seen  all  the  changes  of  earth  ; 
Youth  and  age,  hope  and  fear,  joy  and 
woe ; 

But  I  never  could  deem  they  were  worth 
Half  the  pains  that  we  on  them  bestow. 
And  my  way  through  them  all  has  been 
this, — 

Whatsoevier  the  fate  they  might  bring, 
To  expect  neither  sorrow  nor  bliss, 
But,  unheedingly,  merrily  sing. 
La,  la,  la,  &c. 

How  gladly  we  gather  each  day, 
Till  our  life's  little  garland  is  full ! 

But  how  soon  do  we  wish  them  away, 
That  again  we  might  have  them  to 
cull ! 

But  my  plan  with  old  Time  has  been  this, 
VVhether  hoary  or  green  were  his  wing, 

To  take  no  such  trille  amiss, 

But  go  on  with  him  kindly  and  sing. 


We  beckon  each  light  passing  cloud. 
And  lament  that  it  will  not  obey. 
Then  we  shrink  when  the  thunder  is 
loud, 

And  forget  we  are  out  of  its  way  ; 
But  with  ani/  cloud  my  plan  is  this, — 

Whether  sunbeam  or  shadow  it  fling ; 
Let  it  float  on,  or  stay  where  it  is, 

1  contentedly,  fearlessly  sing. 

We  pluck  ev'ry  flower  in  spring, 

And  complain  if  the  summer  is  bare  ; 
We  find  that  the  rose  hath  a  sting. 

And  exclaim,  Even  pleasure  is  care  ! 
But  my  way  of  enjoyment  is  this  ; — 

Like  a  bee  to  the  blossom  1  cling  ; 
Not  a  sweet,  not  an  odour  I  miss  ; 

And,  if  thorns  come,  I  fly  off  and  sing, 
La,  la,  la,  &c. 

F. 
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REMARKS  ON   THE   MEASURES  ABOUT   TO  BE   PROrOSED  IX  PARLIAMENT, 
FOR  TliK  RELIEF  OF  BURGH  AND  TAROCIIIAL  SCHOOLMASTERS. 

Permit  me  to^ofFer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  Bill  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  brought  into  Parliament  this  Ses- 
sion, for  the  relief  of  Burgh  and  Pa- 
rochial Schoolmasters  in  Scotland. 

This  Bill,  Sir,  embraces,  or  ought 
to  embrace,  three  distinct  interests — 
namely,  a  fair  and  equitable  remu- 
neration to  the  Teacher,  the  indivi- 
dual benefit  of  the  scholar,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance  than  either, 
the  general  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

In  regard  to  the  Teacher,  it  is  well 
known  that  there  is  no  other  profes- 
sion which,  after  requiring  so  great  a 
length  of  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
a  competent  stock  of  knowledge,  pays 
so  ill  for  it  afterwards.  In  almost 
every  other  profession,  the  field  is 
■wide  and  unconfined;  but  in  that 
of  a  Schoolmaster  there  is  no  room 
to  extend  his  business.  In  other 
employments  a  man  may  continue 
poor,  but  he  also  may  become  rich, 
— not  so  with  the  Schoolmaster  ;  it 
is  only  in  a  few  solitary  instances, 
where  there  was  something  pecu- 
liarly favourable  in  the  situation, 
that  a  Schoolmaster  was  ever  known 
to  be  a  wealthy  man.  The  time 
spent  at  School  and  University,  to 
give  the  man  a  complete  education, 
cannot  be  less  than  ten  or  eleven 
years,  and  yet  it  is  found  that  the 
average  income  of  parish  schools  is 
only  about  £.30.  Compare  this 
with  the  case  of  an  exciseman,  or, 
we  may  say,  of  any  public  function- 
ary, whose  whole  time  is  engrossed 
in  the  duties  of  his  office ;  and  the 
disparity,  both  in  time  consumed  for 
preparation  and  in  emolument,  is 
abundantly  evident. 

The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  de- 
vised a  measure  well  calculated  for 
the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  also  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
and  promotion  oj  virtue  and  indus' 
try,  by  appointing  public  Teachers 
in  the  different  parishes  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and  as  Government  saw  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  lands  would 
eventually  derive  great  advantage 
from  the  advancement  of  skill,  in- 
dustry, and  good  morals,  among  their 


tenants,  the  greatest  part  of  the  bur- 
den was  laid  on  these  gentlemen ; 
and  the  event  has  well  justified  the 
assumption.  But  as  every  new  im- 
position is  ungracious,  the  burden 
was  made  as.light  as  possible, — light- 
er, indeed,  than  it  would  have  been, 
if  there  had  been  a  precedent  to  be 
followed,  or  if  it  could  have  been 
foreseen  what  further  qualifications 
in  the  Teacher  would  become  ne- 
cessary in  after  ages ;  and  yet,  as 
we  shall  soon  see,  the  income  of  a 
Schoolmaster  at,  and  some  time  af- 
ter 1()9G,  was  relatively  more  than 
triple  what  it  now  is. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  interest 
of  the  scholar,  considered  as  an  in- 
dividual person.  It  is  well  known 
that  boys  are,  in  general,  sent  to 
school  with  the  single  view  of  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  those  branches 
of  education  which  will  enable  them 
to  better  their  condition,  or  advance 
their  worldly  interest.  But  since  the 
arts  of  life  are  now  so  varied  and 
numerous,  in  comparison  with  what 
they  were  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Teacher  requires  to  have  a  more  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  literary  and 
scientific  subjects  than  what  was 
then  necessary  ;  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  will  he  have  to  study  and  improve 
himself  in  subjects  newly  introduced, 
and  not  formerly  taught  in  schools, 
nor  at  any  time  in  Universities,  at 
least  as  to  their  practical  application. 
He  therefore  should  be  enabled  to 
purchase  books,  such  as  may  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  progress  of 
science  and  literature  ;  for,  without 
these,  he  will  not  only  be  left  at  a 
stand,  but  will  actually  retrograde  in 
knowledge  and  in  usefulness.  But 
there  is  another  circumstance,  per- 
haps even  of  more  material  import, 
which  falls  to  be  considered.  How- 
ever much  men  in  theory  may  dis- 
claim attaching  value  to  external  ap- 
pearance, it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  in 
practice,  much  value  is  put  upon  the 
figure  which  a  man  can  support  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  If,  then,  the 
Schoolmaster,  from  his  poverty,  can- 
not make  his  appearance  in  dress,  in 
dwelling,  and  in  the  means  of  living 
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in  general,  what  may  be  called  de- 
cent, and  suitable  to  a  person  of  his 
education,  both  himself  and  his  in- 
structions will  be  equally  disregard- 
ed and  ridiculed,  by  children  and 
parents.  This  is  a  fact  which  long 
and  general  experience  has  shown  to 
be  undeniable. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state,  that  we 
all  along  suppose  the  Teacher  to 
have  gone  through  a  full  and  liberal 
course  of  education  ;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  theology  alone, 
which  he  may  or  may  not  have 
studied,  he  is  in  no  respect  behind 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Clergy.  Every 
Parochial  Teacher  ought  to  be  so 
accomplished  ;  and  if  the  situation  is 
rendered  respectable,  men  of  re- 
spectable abilities  will  be  found  to 
fill  it. 

But  now  taking  up  the  subject 
as  a  national  concern — as  a  measure 
in  which  the  credit  and  character  of 
this  portion  of  the  empire,  and  both 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of 
our  people  are  interested,  I  would 
observe,  that  if  a  Public  Teacher  is 
not  placed  in  a  situation  of  respect- 
ability, and  of  independence  on  any 
single  individual,  he  cannot  act  im- 
partially— he  cannot  exercise  his 
own  judgment  in  teaching  or  in 
correcting,  and  this  only  in  as  far 
as  regards  secular  subjects.  Reli- 
gious and  moral  instruction,  being 
things  not  called  for  by  the  parents, 
and  not,  perhaps,  relished  by  the  boy, 
are  almost  out  of  th»  question.  But 
if  the  parent  requires  only  such  edu- 
cation for  his  child  as  will  enable 
him  to  elbow  his  way  in  the  world, 
civil  society  has  another  claim.  The 
public  demands  that  the  youth  shall 
be  trained  up  to  good  morals,  to  ha- 
bits of  industry,  submission  to  the 
laws,  and  we  may  add,  love  to  his 
country,  so  as  to  form  a  valuable 
citizen ;  and  the  religious  commu- 
nity insists  farther,  that  he  shall  be 
taught  the  elementary  principles  of 
Christian  doctrine,  be  furnished  with 
some  formulas  for  devotional  exer- 
cise, and  according  as  his  years  and 
understanding  admit,  be  ready  to 
give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in 
him. 

The  office,  then,  of  public  Teach- 
ers of  youth  is  an  important  trust  ; 
and  their  situation  should  be  such 
as  can  enable  them   to  discharge 
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their  duty,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  public.  The  laws  of  our  coun- 
try have  placed  the  reverend  and 
meritorious  body  of  the  Clergy  in  a 
very  independent  and  respectable 
condition.  That  these  Gentlemen 
have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
instruments  of  promoting  loyalty, 
sobriety,  and  virtue,  among  our  peo- 
ple, nobody  will  deny  ;  but  that 
the  previous  labours  of  the  Teacher, 
when  himself  was  zealous,  and  had 
power  and  opportunity  to  act,  were 
of  more  importance  than  is  generally 
allowed  by  superficial  observers,  I 
have  no  hesitation  to  affirm. 

I  know  it  has  been  objected,  that 
education  is  a  dangerous  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar;  but 
pray  what  sort  of  an  education  is  it 
that  proves  thus  dangerous  ?  I  an- 
swer. An  education  in  science  only, 
without  moral  or  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  so  that  this  strengthens  my 
argument,  instead  of  weakening  it. 

I  believe  that  a  doctrine  once  held 
by  some  Gentlemen  is  now  disclaim- 
ed and  exploded — namely,  that  edu* 
cation  raised  the  lower  ranks  too 
near  to  the  level  of  the  higher,  and 
that  it  enabled  persons  to  put  on  the 
appearance  of  Gentlemen,who  should 
have  been  employed  in  handling  the 
shuttle,  the  mattock,  or  the  horses' 
reins.  This  is  a  doctrine  suited  only 
to  Russian  Boyars. 

But  there  is  another  objection 
against  increasing  the  livings  of 
Schoolmasters,  which  has  more 
weight  than  either  of  the  preced- 
ing. A  young  man,  just  escaped 
from  College,  by  favour  and  interest 
gets  himself  appointed  to  a  school^ 
and  having  no  other  person  to  sup- 
port, thinks  he  can  sport  a  little  in 
the  giddy  world,  and  assumes  the 
airs  and  manners  of  a  man  of  fashion. 
He,  of  course,  becomes  an  unpopular 
and  negligent  Teacher.  Now  here 
I  would  reply,  Whose  fault  is  it  that 
such  a  light-headed  fellow  was  ap- 
pointed ?  Let  young  men  only  of 
sober  sense  and  sound  judgment  be 
elected  as  Teachers,  and  avoid  the 
two  extremes  of  fops  and  fanatics. 

But  how  happens  it  that  this  ar- 
gument of  probable  remissness  from 
increase  of  salary  is  applicable  to 
Parish  Schoolmasters  in  particular? 
What  becomes  of  Masters  of  Aca- 
demies and  others,  who  have  got 
N  n 
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double,  treble  their  salaries,  besides 
their  fees,  and  who  nevertheless  are 
certainly  not  chargeable  on  that  ac- 
count with  the  guilt  of  remissness  or 
neglect?  Is  it  because  the  fees  of 
the  latter  are  larger  than  of  the  for- 
mer ?  So  then  the  maxim  is,  the  less 
a  man  has  the  less  does  he  deserve 
to  have.  This  is  supposing  that  a 
man's  zeal  and  diligence  in  one  in- 
stance are  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  his 
living,  and  directly,  in  another.  Has 
it  never  struck  such  consistent  theo- 
rists, that  where  a  man  cannot  support 
himself  with  fair,  he  is  obliged  to  do 
it  by  irregular  means?  That  if  he  find 
his  usual  profession,  say  his  school, 
inadequate  to  his  sustenance  and 
wants,  he  makes  it  a  matter  of  se- 
condary importance  to  some  other 
business  ?  That  failing  his  being 
able  to  employ  his  time  and  talents 
in  any  way  which  will  yield  him  a 
suitable  return,  he  most  commonly 
chooses  rather  not  to  employ  them 
at  all,  and  suffers  himself  to  sink  as 
far  in  moral  respectability  as  in 
spirit.  And  is  it  supposed  that  ^€.30 
a-year  will  be  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  a  Schoolmaster  to  devote  his 
exclusive  attention  to  his  school, 
or  remove  him  so  far  above  the  herd 
of  his  parish  as  that  he  shall  scorn 
to  join  in  their  bacchanalian  revels  ? 

But  cheap  Teachers  is  the  order 
of  the  day :  O,  then,  by  all  means 
let  cheap  Teachers  be  got, — let  them 
be  installed  with  all  the  formality  of 
Presbyterial  examinations, — let  them 
be  catechised  by  their  spiritual  fa- 
thers most  rigidly, — let  them,  with 
all  due  humility,  acknowledge  the 
boon  of  getting  off  the  rack  with 
the  breath  of  life,— let  them  sub- 
scribe to  the  requisitions  ;  and,  after 
all  this  important  mummery,  let  them 
go  and  breakfast,  dine,  and  sup,  every 
day  in  the  week,  every  week  in  the 
year,  upon  potatoes  and  butter-milk, 
and  bless  their  stars  if  even  this 
sumptuous  fare  be  not  reduced  to 
that  of  the  tenants  of  *^  Erin  so 
green,"  viz.  "  potatoes  and  point" — 
let  them  do  all  this,  and  more  also, 
and  then  present  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  as  a  memorial  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  powers  that  be. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  what 
is  the  immense  difference  between 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present 
day,  and  what  it  was  100  or  120  years 


ago — what  are  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  other  useful  arts — and  what 
proud  distinction  Scotland  holds 
above  other  nations  for  the  virtuous 
character  of  her  rural  population  ; 
and  we  must  confess,  that  no  small 
share  of  the  honour  is  due  to  the 
Teachers  of  Parish  Schools.  Should 
it  be  averred  that  the  merit  of  form- 
ing virtuous  characters  is  due  to  the 
Clergy  alone,  look  what  they  have 
been  able  to  effect  in  cities  and  great 
towns,  where  a  multitude  of  people 
were  suffered  to  grow  up  without 
that  instruction  which  alone  could 
fit  them  to  be  safe  members  of  so- 
ciety. 

And  though  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  consequent  improve- 
ment in  all  the  useful  arts  of  life, 
is  by  no  means  to  be  ascribed  to 
Parish  Teachers  only,  yet  they  too 
contributed  their  share  to  that  good 
work  ;  and  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  say,  how  much  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  them  made  way  for 
the  superstructure  that  was  after- 
wards raised.  And  now,  to  take  an- 
other glance  at  the  situation  of  the 
Teacher  himself;  he  being  a  fixed 
annuitant,  and  every  other  man  at 
liberty  to  charge  for  his  work  in  pro- 
portion to  his  neighbours,  it  follow- 
ed, that  all  (fther  classes  and  profes- 
sions participated  in  the  advantages 
of  such  improvements,  while  the 
man  who  had  materially  contributed 
to  them  felt  none  of  the  benefit. 

In  the  year  1696,  when  the  Act 
for  settling  schools  was  passed,  the 
maximum  of  200  merks  would  pur- 
chase fully  two  chalders  of  oatmealf; 
and  we  shall  admit  that,  for  eighty 
years  afterwards,  although  several 
very  unfavourable  seasons  intervened, 
the  general  average  rise  on  meal,  and 
the  other  common  necessaries  of  life, 
did  not  much  exceed  30  per  cent. — 
the  200  merks  would  then  buy  not 
quite  25  bolls.  From  1776,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war, 
a  rapid  and  progressive  rise  took 
place  on  every  commodity,  only  less 
on  bread  and  corn  than  on  other 
things  ;  but  as  the  Schoolmaster  was 
not  paid  in  meal,  he  wanted  even 
that  advantage,  and  had  to  buy  every 
necessary,  out  of  an  income  daily 
diminishing  in  value.  Between  the 
years  1776  and  1803,  the  average 
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price  of  oatmeal  might  be  something 
like  18  or  19  shillings  per  boll,  for 

1  cannot  speak  on  that  point  with 
certainty,  and  in  that  case  the  200 
merks  would  now  procure  little  more 
than  12  bolls. 

When  the  bill  of  1803  was  passed, 
the  maximum  of  400  merks  would, 
from  that  time  to  this,  on  an  average 
obtain  from  20  to  21  bolls ;  but  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  in  the  very  year 
1803  it  would  not  have  procured 
19  bolls.  And  if  such  be  the  virtue 
of  the  maximum,  what  can  the  mini- 
mum salary  do  ? 

I  very  well  remember  the  value  of  many  of 
1770  to  1776,  during  which  time  there  was  no 
1776,  I  having  been  frequently  employed  to 
rents,  or  having  witnessed  such  payment. 

Average  Prices  from  1770  to  1776. 
A  boll  of  oatmeal,        -       -       -        £.0  13  0 
A  quarter  of  mutton,  sold  by  the  hand 

without  weight,  and  might  be  at  least 

6  lbs  

A  dozen  of  eggs,  (14  to  the  dozen,) 
A  lb.  of  butter,  if  26  ounces, 

2  oz.  of  snuff  or  tobacco,        -      •  . 
A  cart  of  peats,  (small,)         -  . 
A  gill  of  gin,  if  required  in  sickness, 
A  pint  of  small  beer,  - 
A  dozen  of  haddock  fish, 
Ajyard  of  narrow  cloth, 
A  common  coarse  hat, 
A  year's  maintenance  in  shoes,  (brogues 

then,  but  now  shoes,)  \ 
A  tailor's  wages  in  your  house,  per  day, 

with  his  victuals,       -  • 
A  half  year's  wages  for  a  girl, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  milk 

bought  or  sold  then,  as  I  was  in  the 

country,  but  a  very  good  cow  cost 
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But  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  tan- 
gible, and,  1  flatter  myself,  an  un- 
deniable shape,  I  shall  here  subjoin 
a  table,  or  scale,  of  prices,  for  a  few  of 
the  most  common  necessaries  of  life, 
as  they  stood  at  and  before  the  year 
1776,  and  what  they  have  averaged 
since  1803  to  the  present  time,  at 
least  in  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen, 
BanfF,  Moray,  and  Ross ;  and  which 
table  is  furnished  to  rne  by  a  person 
well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  and  places  he 
alludes  to.  I  shall  quote  his  own 
words : — 

the  prime  necessaries  from  the  year 
great  variation,  except  in  meal  of  crop 
carry  or  receive  payment  for  my  pa- 

From  1803  to  1826. 

£,1    i  0 


0 

0 

9          -        .  0 

9 

6 

0 

0 

1      (now  for  12,)  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4  (such  now  would  be)  0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

li        .        -  0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

4         -        -  0 

I 

4 

0 

0 

2         -         -  0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

14        .        -  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

U        -        .  0 

1 

0 

0 

4 

0         .        -  0 

8 

6 

0 

3 

0         -        -  0 

T 

6 

0 

3 

6         .        -  0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2         -         -  0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

8         -        .  1 

5 

0 

3 

0 

0         .        -  10 

0 

0 

£.4  12    44  £.14    9  8 

Making  an  advan«<^  of  313  per  cent. 

But  taking  it  at  300  per  cent,  of  advance  since  1776,  and  supposing,  as 
we  did,  that  from  1690  to  1776  the  rise  was  only  130  per  cent.,  we  have 
the  value  of  a  200  merks  salary  of  1696  now  appreciated  in  1826— thus. 

In  1696,  In  1776,  In  1826, 

200  merks  at  130  per  cent,  is  260  merks,  and  this  at  300  per  cent,  is  780  merks. 


So  that  it  requires  a  salary  of  780 
merks  now  to  be  equivalent  to  200 
merks  in  1696.  And  as  there  is 
scarcely  any  difference  since  1803, 
when  the  Lord  Advocate  brought  in 
his  Bill,  instead  of  the  400  and  300 
which  he  allowed  for  a  maximum 
and  minimum,  it  should  have  been 
780  and  585  merks.  Hence  his 
Lordship  s  Bill  did  not  ameliorate, 
but  depress  the  order  of  Teachers. 


Another  circumstance  may  be  no- 
ticed, that  it  is  a  fallacious  princi- 
ple, in  comparing  the  condition  or  in- 
come of  one  man  with  that  of  ano- 
ther, to  assume  the  gross  amounts  as 
criteria. 

We  ought  first  to  strike  off  what 
is  reasonably  required  for  barely 
supporting  the  person  or  family  on 
the  most  moderate  terms,  consistent- 
ly with  the  rank  and  appearance 
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which  it  is  expected  he  should 
maintain,  and  then  compare  the  sur- 
plus of  the  one  with  that  of  the 
other.  Allow,  then,  that  one  Teacher 
has  X'.SO  only  of  yearly  income,  and 
another  £.40,  and  that  either  of 
them  requires  i:.28  to  maintain  his 
family  or  himself.  The  first  has 
only  £.2,  and  the  other  £.12,  of 
money  to  lay  by  for  waiting  death 
or  sickness.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
a  small  addition  to  a  poor  man's 
living  is  a  mighty  matter,  and  there- 
fore it  were  to  be  wished  that  every 
Parish  Schoolmaster  were  also  Ses- 
sion-Clerk. 

To  secure  a  stimulus  for  zeal  and 
assiduity  among  Teachers,  it  would 
be  also  desirable  that  there  should 
be  a  considerable  diversity  in  sala- 
ries, so  that  objects  lay  within  their 
view  to  excite  their  ambition  and 
reward  their  merit.  Burgh  schools, 
then,  and  some  others  in  suitable 
parts  of  the  country,  should  be  bet^ 
ter  endowed  than  the  rest. 

Whence  the  fund  is  to  arise  that 
shall  augment  the  salaries,  the  wis- 
dom of  Parliament  must  devise. 
Without  wishing  to  lay  the  whole 
burden  on  the  landed  interest,  I  may 
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be  permitted  to  observe,  that  lands, 
on  an  average,  now  yield  pounds 
Sterling  of  real  rent  instead  of  pounds 
Scots  of  the  valued  rent,  imposed  not 
many  years  before  1696,  and  in 
which  times  rents  and  farm-produce 
were  nearly  stationary. 

As  1  have  trespassed  so  far  on 
your  patience.  Sir,  I  shall  only  add, 
that  it  would  appear  a  gross  anomaly 
in  British  law,  to  confine  Schoolmas- 
ters, more  than  other  classes  of  men, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  inferior  courts, 
whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  It 
must  be  supposed  he  has  justice  on 
his  side  before  his  cause  can  go  to 
the  Supreme  Courts ;  for  unless 
some  benevolent  and  abler  hand  as- 
sist him,  his  own  pocket  cannot 
carry  it  to  that  extent. 

I  remain,  Mr  Editor, 

&c.  &c. 

P.  S. — I  will  not  venture  to  say, 
that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  superannuated  Teacher,  when 
totally  *^  ab  agendo,"  or  whether  he 
should,  or  should  not,  be  turned  out, 
like  the  most  laborious  and  useful  of 
quadrupeds,  to  Jzewhen  he  can  work 
no  longer. 


THE  cottager's  D.S 

Maey  Irving  was  the  daughter 
of  a  humble  cottager,  who  earned 
his  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
She  was  his  only  child,  the  light  of 
his  old  age,  and  the  comforter  that, 
in  health,  was  the  delight  of  his 
heart,  and,  in  sickness,  the  minister 
of  every  restoring  gift.  All  the  vil- 
lage knew  her  for  a  dutiful  daughter, 
and  wondered  not  at  the  extreme 
fondness  of  the  old  man  for  his  child. 
Now  that  her  mother  was  dead,  and 
her  brother  far  away  from  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  the  home  of  his  in- 
fancy, having  enlisted  as  a  soldier 
early  in  life,  where  could  a  father's 
preference  be  bestowed  more  justly, 
than  on  one  who  sacrificed  every 
thing  to  make  him  happy,  and  who 
seemed  alone  to  draw  delight  from 
the  silent  smile  that  ever  sat  on  his 
homely  countenance.  But,  alas  ! 
the  spoiler  came,  and  robbed  this 
nest  of  domestic  felicity. 
Albert  Jones  was  a  young  man^ 


IGHTER  ;  A  SKETCH. 

the  son  of  a  neighbouring  farmer. 
He  was  a  youth  of  a  happy,  light, 
and  careless  turn  of  mind,  and  pos- 
sessed a  warm,  friendly  heart,  at 
least  such  was  every  one's  opinion, 
and  every  one  could  not  be  wrong. 
But,  alas !  every  one  was  wrong  in 
that  instance,  and  the  fatal  termina- 
tion of  the  whole  told  a  fearful  tale 
of  human  fallibility. 

Albert  Jones  wooed  Mary  Irving, 
and  pressed  his  suit  with  all  the 
warmth  and  assiduity  of  a  young 
enthusiastic  lover.  Having  gained 
her  heart,  he  soon  won  over  the  scru- 
ples of  the  old  man,  who  wished  to 
see  his  daughter  settled  in  life  ere  he 
departed  hence ;  and  his  few  white 
hairs,  and  his  wrinkled  brow,  warn- 
ed him  that  the  period  was  not  far 
distant. 

Mary  Irving  became  the  wife  of 
Albert  Jones,  and  every  one  ^aid 
they  were  a  couple  made  for  6ach 
other ;  but  the  honeymoon  was 
scarcely  over  and  gone,  ere  Mary 
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saw  that  her  husband  was  far  from 
what  she  had  ever  dreamt  him  to  be. 

Every  village  boasts  its  alehouse, — 
every  village  has  its  due  quantum  of 
choice  spirits,  as  they  are  called, — 
and  every  village  has  its  little  club 
that  meets  a'  nights  to  discuss  poli- 
tics, and  something  stronger  than 
small  beer.  Here  then  did  Albert 
Jones  flourish,  and  here  did  his  hap- 
py spirits  kindle  beneath  the  influ- 
ence of  spirits  of  a  more  exalting, 
and  sometimes  too  of  a  more  humi- 
liating nature.  He  had  a  heart 
formed  to  make  a  homely  hearth 
happy,  but  early  estrangement  from 
such,  it  would  seem,  had  poisoned 
the  sweeter  current  of  his  mind,  and 
turned  the  waters  that  might  have 
flowed  on  in  calmness,  to  enlighten 
and  endear  his  domestic  moments, 
to  gall  and  bitterness. 

Many  an  evening  had  Mary  to  sit 
up  till  midnight,  waiting  the  return 
of  her  husband,  and  when  he  did 
appear,  reeling  with  drink,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  every  thing,  she  would 
wipe  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  but  her 
heart  forbade  her  to  rail  and  be 
angry  ;  she  gave  her  gentle  rebuke, 
hoped  he  might  reform,  and  pitied 
him.  Months  passed  on,  but  no 
change  for  the  better  on  Albert 
Jones ;  and  Mary  felt  herself  a 
mother.  She  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter ;  but  instead  of  rejoicing  at 
the  circumstance  with  the  fulness  of 
a  mother's  joy,  she  was  sad  and 
downcast,  for  she  saw  nought  but 
want  staring  her  in  the  face,  and 
trouble  and  distress  around  her. 

The  babe  was  but  four  days  old, 
and  the  mother  had  not  recovered 
from  her  weakly  state,  when  one 
evening,  as  usual,  she  was  waiting 
the  return  of  her  husband,  and  was 
propped  up  in  blankets  in  a  chair  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  for  she  could  but 
barely  move  about.  The  night  was 
cold  and  tempestuous.  The  rain 
was  pouring  down  in  torrents,  as  the 
wind,  which  had  been  high  in  the 
afternoon,  and  kept  the  clouds  apart, 
had  now  gradually  fallen  and  calm- 
ed. Mary  Irving  trimmed  the  lamp 
that  stood  by  her  side  on  a  small 
oaken  table,  and  stirred  the  fire  into 
a  more  kindly  and  cheering  light. 
She  again  threw  herself  back  in  the 
chair,  and  keeping  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  warm  glow  of  the  fire,  her 


thoughts    involuntarily  wandered 
back  to  the  fireside  of  her  father's 
cottage,  and  to  the  many  happy 
evenings  she  had  spent  there.  How 
different,    indeed — how  strikingly 
different  were  the  two  in  compari- 
son,— her   present   home  from  the 
one  that  had  watched  over  her  in- 
fancy !    But  she  still,  amid  all  his 
imperfections,  looked  back  to  the 
days  when  he  came  as  a  lover,  and 
sung  the  songs  of  Scotia's  own  de- 
lightful bard,  and  wooed,  and  won 
her  simple  heart.    The  fervour  of  a 
first  love  is  too  deeply  felt  ever  to  be 
erased  or  succeeded  by  another  ;  for 
the  heart,  young  and  untutored,  riots 
on  and  revels  in  the  luxurious  feel- 
ings that  then  haunt  the  mind  and 
the  soul.  And  she  had  felt  all  these, 
and  though  times  were  now  differ- 
ent with  her,  indeed,  yet  still  they 
shone  in  her  chaste  memory  like  the 
softened  twilight  that  succeeds  a 
brilliant  sunset.    She  was  indulging 
in  such  dreams,  and  endearing  her 
husband,  bad  as  he  was  and  had  been, 
more  to  her  heart,  when  suddenly 
she  was  startled  from  her  musings 
by  the  door  bursting  open  and  her 
husband  reeling  in  worse  than  ever, 
and  staggering  forward  to  a  chair. 
"  You  look  worse  to-night^  Albert, 
than  I  have  ever  seen  you,"  said 
Mary,  as  she  approached  where  her 
husband  sat,  and  looked  him  kindly 
in  the  face.       No  wonder,  Mary," 
said  he  in  broken  accents,  but  softer 
than  usual;  "only  look  here — there's 
for  you — see  what  John  Williams 
has  done,"  and  pulling  off  his  hat, 
the  blood  gushed  out  from  a  fearful 
wound  in  the  back  of  his  head.  Mary 
screamed  out  with  terror  when  she 
looked  on  the  wound,  and  no  won- 
der, it  was  an  awful  one.    "  Albert  I 
Albert !"  was  all  she  could  articu- 
late ;  but  Albert  heard  her  not — he 
had  fainted.    She  used  every  effort 
which  in  her  haste  her  ingenuity 
could  devise,  but  Albert  \vas  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  aid ;  by  her 
screams  she  brought  her  neighbours 
to  her  assistance  ;  the  village  doctor 
was  procured,  but  too  late  to  do  any 
good  ;  he  was  carried  into  his  bed, 
and  laid  down  for  the  last  time. 
When  Mary  saw  and  felt  that  she 
was  a  widow,  and  that  Albert  had 
gone  to  his  last  account  in  that  fear- 
ful condition,  it  was  more  than  her 
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poor  brain  could  bear.  They  had 
barely  laid  him  down,  ere  she  start- 
ed up  suddenly  from  her  chair  into 
which  she  had  thrown  herself  but  a 
moment  before,  and  rushed,  no  one 
could  tell  why,  to  the  cradle  where 
her  sleeping  infant  lay,  and  snatching 
it  up,  hurried  out  of  the  house  into 
the  rain  and  darkness.  All  present, 
petrified  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
action,  and  struck  dumb  and  motion- 
less by  the  portentous  looks  of  the 
distracted  mother,  could  only  gaze  in 
each  other's  faces  in  silent  astonish- 
ment. However,  when  a  few  of  them 
were  again  restored  to  recollection, 
they  went  out  in  search  of  her,  and 
of  course  their  steps  were  first  direct- 
ed to  her  father's  cottage.  There,  in 
truth,  they  found  her,  but  too  late  to 
proffer  their  friendly  aid  in  consol- 
ing her  distresses — she  was  past  them 
all. 

The  old  man  had  been  roused 
from  his  sleep  by  a  fearful  knock- 
ing at  the  cottage  door,  and  the 
voice  of  his  child  calling  for  God's 
sake  to  open  ;  he  had  jumped  from 
his  bed,  and  unlocked  the  door,  and 
lifted  the  latch,  when  Mary  rushed 
in  with  her  half-naked  child  in  her 
arms,  and  fiung  it  ou  the  bed.  She 


had  then  turned  to  her  father,  clasp- 
ed her  hands  distractedly  together 
— screamed  and  fallen  forward  on  the 
floor.  Her  father  knelt  down  and 
half  uplifted  her — her  eyes  only  op- 
ened once,  but  their  expression  was 
wild  and  unearthly — Albert's  name 
faintly  passed  her  lips,  and  then  her 
too-full  heart  had  broken. 

*  it^  *  *  #F  « 

Three  graves,  side  by  side,  lie  peace- 
fully together  in  the  little  church- 
yard of   .    Sometimes  in  the 

evening,  a  little  girl,  dressed  in  plain 
and  homely  apparel,  enters  there,  and 
approaches  them,  and,  fearless  of  the 
setting  twilight,  seats  herself  on  the 
middle  one,  and  weeps,  as  an  orphan 
child  weeps  over  the  grave  of  its  de- 
parted parents.  She  hears  the  whis- 
per of  the  neighbours,  and  knows  a 
little  of  her  history,  and  has  gleaned 
thus  much  from  their  friendly  talk, 
that  her  father  was  not  as  he  should 
have  been  ;  that  her  mother  was  the 
light  of  their  home,  and  the  delight 
of  every  one ;  and  that  her  grand- 
father had  died  with  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  only  child,  and  had  left 
her  the  little  that  maintained  and 
supported  her  among  friendly  neigh-* 
hours. 


NOTICE  OP  THE  LITERARY  AND  PHII 

NOVA  ; 

As  Scotsmen,  we  have  a  strong 
sympathy  with  our  countrymen, 
in  whatever  distant  quarters  of  the 
world  they  may  be  struggling  to  bet- 
ter their  condition  in  life ;  but  this 
feeling  is  much  heightened,  when  we 
find  them  even  in  inhospitable  cli- 
mates, and  in  newly-settled  countries, 
making  strenuous  exertions  to  be- 
stow on  their  children  the  benefits 
of  that  intellectual,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  so  easily  accessible 
in  the  parent  country,  and  of  the 
signal  benefits  of  which  every  right- 
thinking  Scotsman  is  so  fully  aware. 
In  a  new  and  thinly-peopled  colony, 
such  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  where 
the  chief  attention  of  the  settler 
must  for  many  years  be  directed 
almost  exclusively  to  the  procuring 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  there 
should  either  be  much  inclination  or 
ability  to  obtain  mental  cultivation 
or  religious  instruction.  Whatever 
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may  have  been  the  case  in  other 
quarters.  Nova  Scotia,  since  its  first 
colonization  from  this  country,  and 
more  especially  of  late  years,  has  ex- 
hibited the  strongest  desire  to  parti- 
cipate in  all  the  advantages  of  well- 
regulated  education. 

During  the  late  war,  a  great  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  rising  com- 
merce and  agriculture  of  this  colony ; 
its  population  and  wealth  increased 
rapidly  ;  and  although  the  extraordi- 
nary resort  of  shipping  to  its  ports, 
and  the  extensive  dealings  of  its 
merchants,  have  been  somewhat  re- 
duced since  the  peace,  yet  the  effects 
of  the  capital  applied  then  to^the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  com- 
mercial enterprise,  by  the  settlers, 
manifest  themselves  in  a  steady  in- 
crease of  the  means  of  subsistence 
and  comfort.  With  these  means,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  po- 
pulation, in  a  great  measure  Scot- 
tish, should  become  anxious  to  see  the 
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beneficial  institutions  of  their  native 
country  transplanted  among  them- 
selves, and  diffusing  their  influence 
in  the  hearts  of  their  children.  The 
English  Governmenthad,  many  years 
ago,  with  a  singular  ignorance,  or 
disregard  of  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings of  the  great  majority  of  the  set- 
tlers of  this  colony,  instituted  an  ex- 
clusively  Episcopal  seminary,  for  the 
liberal  education  of  such  as  chose  to 
resort  to  it.  This  seminary  is  de- 
signated King's  College,  and  is  es- 
tablished at  the  town  of  Windsor. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined 
memorial,  thefundsof  this  seminary, 
derived  from  various  sources,  amount 
to  upwards  of  £.2000  a-year ;  but  it 
unfortunately  happens,  with  regard 
to  its  constitution,  that  no  students 
are  admitted  who  are  not  rigid  ad- 
herents of  the  Church  of  England. 
Such  a  constitution  might  have  been 
very  useful  if  the  mass  of  the  people 
had  been  of  this  persuasion  ;  but  as 
they  are  not,  the  seminary  seems  to 
be  little  else  than  one  of  those  innu- 
merable colonial  jobs,  beneficial  only 
to*  one  or  two  sinecurists,  and  totally 
at  variance  with  the  wants  and  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  we  live  in. 
Little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that 
such  an  administration  as  now  exists 
in  Britain  would  most  readily  be 
disposed  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  so 
wretchedly  exclusive  a  seminary  as 
this  at  Windsor,  or  insist  on  such  a 
reformation  being  made  in  its  con- 
stitution, as  to  render  it  accessible  to 
men  of  all  religious  persuasions. 
There  is  enough  seen  at  home  of  the 
deplorable  effects  of  bigotry  and  ex- 
clusion in  the  two  antiquated  Uni- 
versities of  England;  and  we  have 
not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that,  if 
any  attempt  were  now  made  to  ob- 
tain any  portion  of  funds  for  the 
support  of  such  a  college  as  this  at 
Windsor,  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Go- 
vernment would  refuse  it  with  in- 
dignation, and  insist  upon  the  gates 
of  every  college  being  open  to  every 
one  whom  idiocy,  or  civil  or  moral 
guilt,  had  not  rendered  an  unfit  sub- 
ject for  education  among  the  youth 
of  the  country. 

The  strong  desire  which  manifest- 
ed itself  in  this  province  to  obtain  a 
good  education,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  degrading  trammels  of 
any  body  or  church  whatever,  in- 


duced the  Reverend  Dr  Thomas 
M'Culloch,  a  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man at  Pictou,  with  the  cheering 
assistance  of  many  of  the  settlers, 
to  commence  a  seminary,  which  was 
intended,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
routine  of  studies,  to  resemble  the 
Scottish  Universities,  being  equally 
accessible  to  persons  of  every  reli- 
gious persuasion.  The  success  of 
the  seminary  has  surpassed  the  ex- 
pectations of  its  founders,  and  so  sa«« 
tisfied  were  the  Colonial  Legislature 
of  the  great  utility  of  the  seminary, 
that,  upon  the  report  of  a  committee 
of  their  number,  they  resolved  to 
bestov/  on  it  an  allowance  of  £.400 
a-year  from  the  Colonial  Exchequer. 
We  think  we  shall  gratify  our  rea- 
ders by  laying  this  Report  entire  be- 
fore them.  It  exhibits,  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  the  spirit  of  li- 
berality by  which  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Nova  Scotia  is  anima- 
ted, and  we  have  not  a  doubt  will 
be  responded  to  with  approbation  by 
every  one  who  can  appreciate  the, 
value  of  such  public  declarations  of 
principles  on  the  national  character 
of  any  country. 

Mr  Fairbanks,  Chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  examine  into  the 
Petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pictou 
Academy,  brought  in  the  following  re* 
port  :— 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  and  report  upon  the  merits  of  the 
Petition  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pictou 
Academy,  have  agreed  to  Report — 

That,  in  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  them,  it  became  necessary  to  receive 
evidence  in  support  of  the  petition,  and  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  progress  of 
that  Establishment.  This  evidence  has 
been  aiforded  by  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Culloch, 
Mr  Paterson,  Mr  Blanchard,  the  speaker, 
and  others,  who  have  attended  before  the 
committee  and  been  examined.  The  mi- 
nutes taken  are  herewith  returned. 

That  the  committee,  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  subject-matters  of  the  petition, 
and  the  general  result  of  this  evidence, 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  Pictou  Academy 
is  a  highly  useful  Institution,  conducted 
on  an  excellent  system — that  of  the  Scotch 
Universities,  and  peculiarly  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants,  and  accord  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
Province  in  regard  to  the  higher  branch- 
es of  education. — That  its  establishment 
and  support  has  been,  and  will  continue 
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to  be,  a  favourite  object  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  body  of  Dissenters  in  the  Pro- 
vince, on  account  of  its  total  exemption 
from  any  disqualifications  to  students 
originating  in  religious  distinctions,  and 
for  the  careful  attention  which  its  con- 
ductors have  manifested  for  the  morals  of 
those  who  attend  it.  That  the  expense  of 
attendance  and  instruction  is  reduced  to  a 
very  low  rate,  and  thereby  the  attainment 
of  a  sound  classical  education,  and  of 
a  competent  knowledge  of  the  other 
Branches  of  Science,  commonly  taught  in 
the  higher  schools,  is  brought  down  to 
the  means  and  ability  of  those  who,  if  the 
Academy  did  not  exist,  would  be  wholly 
unable  to  provide  these  advantages  for 
their  children.  And,  lastly,  that  the 
support  which  the  Institution  has  received 
from  private  sources  has  been  on  a  most 
liberal  scale,  and  justifies  the  opinion  the 
committee  entertain,  that  it  will  continue 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  usefulness,  if 
under  moderate  encouragement. 

The  committee  have  also  to  state,  that 
the  first  difficulties  of  an  Establishment  of 
this  nature  appear  now  to  be  overcome  ; 
an  appropriate  building  has  been  erected 
at  a  considerable  expense,  and  a  philoso- 
phical apparatus  and  small  library  are  pro- 
vided. The  course  of  instruction  has  re- 
ceived and  deserved  the  sanction  of  se- 
veraly  ears  success,  and  the  teachers  are 
established.  Of  these  the  Principal,  Dr 
M'Culloch,  whose  literary  and  other  qua- 
lifications are  universally  admitted,  is 
now,  and  has  for  some  time  past,  been 
devoting  his  time  and  care  exclusively  to 
the  duties  of  the  Academy,  and  attached 
himself  entirely  to  its  fortunes.  All  those 
circumstances  are  pledges  that  the  Estab- 
lishment, although  in  some  degree  of  a 
local,  is  not  of  a  private  or  temporary  na- 
ture, but  calculated  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness, and  enlarge  with  the  progress  and 
advancement  of  that  important  division 
of  the  Province ;  and  the  committee  re- 
fer to  the  list  annexed,  of  the  Gentlemen 
who  have  been  Students  at  Pictou,  for 
the  best  proof  of  what  has  already  been 
accomplished  in  this  Academy.  To  this 
they  will  add,  that  the  Institution  posses- 
ijes  decided  advantages,  in  many  respects, 
to  those  students  who  are  destined  to  the 
Ministry  in  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
dissenting  Churches,  and  is  for  this  ob- 
ject indispensably  necessary,  if  these  are 
to  be  supplied  by  the  youth  of  the  Pro- 
vince ;  and  further,  that  class  of  men, 
competent  by  their  literary  acquirements, 
and  moral  conduct,  to  supply  the  nume- 
rous English  Schools,  now  imperiously 
required  throughout  the  Province,  is 
chiefly  to  be  obtained  from  the  Students 
of  Pictou. 


Referring  to  the  exclusively  Scotch 
character  of  the  population  of  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  Province,  and  to  their  known, 
and  perhaps  laudable  partiality  and  at-  ' 
tachment  to  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try whence  they  have  originated,  and  re- 
garding also  the  great  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing population  of  that  quarter,  the 
committee  consider  that  there  exists  a 
fair  claim  on  the  part  of  Pictou  for  sup- 
port to  the  Academy,  for  which  so  de-  ' 
cided  an  interest  is  there  manifest,  out 
of  that  general  revenue  to  which  they  so 
largely  contribute  ;  and  as  from  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  and  other  considera-  ; 
tions,  the  committee  are  obliged  to  be- 
lieve that  this  institution  will  be  attend- 
ed by  a  class  of  persons  who,  on  various 
accounts,  are,  and  will  be  incapable  of  , 
prosecuting  their  studies  at  King's  Col- 
lege, Windsor,  or  in  the  Institution  of  ; 
doubtful   and   uncertain  stability    now  ; 
forming  in  Halifax ;  they  have  deemed  ^ 
it  their  duty,  under  the  clearest  convic-  ' 
tion  of  the  invaluable  benefits  which  edu- 
cation confers  on  a  country,  to  recom-  ^ 
mend  the  Pictou  Academy  to  the  con-  ' 
tinued  support,  and  fostering  care,  of  the  ' 
General  Assembly  ;  and  believing  the  ho- 
norary collegiate  distinctions  to  be  use-  > 
ful  as  incitenients  to  the  emulation  and  . 
diligence  of  Students,  and  to  be  the  means  | 
of  extending  the  respectability,  and  cha- 
racter, and  influence,  of  the  Institution,  * 
while  the  incapacity  to  grant  them  pos-  | 
sesses  a  tendency  injurious  and  perhaps  i 
discreditable  to  it,  the  committee  cannot  \ 
perceive  any  substantial  reason  for  refu- 
sing  to  allow  these  privileges  to  the  Aca-  ■ 
demy. 

The  committee  therefore  report,  that, 
in  their  opinion,  it  is  expedient  to  pro- 
vide, by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly, 
for  a  permanent  allowance  to  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Pictou  Academy,  of  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  pounds  from  the  treai 
sury  ;  and  for  bestowing  upon  it,  w'lfk 
full  exemption  from,  all  tests  now  req?iired 
of  its  trustees,  the  name,  distinction,  and 
privileges  o/' a  College,  as  known  and 
enjoyed  in  Scotland.  These,  the  com- 
mittee believe,  will  remove  all  impedi- 
ments to  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  that  Seminary,  give  it  stability  and 
consideration,  and  justify  its  supporters 
in  bestowing  that  assistance  which  the 
doubt  of  its  permanence  now  renders  it 
prudent  to  withhold.  I 

This  public  and  authoritative  tes*  I 
timony,  borne  to  the  excellence  of  " 
this  Institution,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  Colonial 
Legislature  in  bestowing  an  allow- 
ance more  adequate  to  the  wants  of  | 
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such  a  seminary,  but  in  a  country 
possessing  so  limited  means  as  Nova 
t!>cotia,  it  was  impossible  for  the  As- 
sembly to  grant  a  larger  sum.  And 
as,  in  so  young  a  state,  the  exaction 
of  fees  to  any  considerable  amount 
from  the  Students  was  almost  out  of 
the  question,  the  seminary  has  fallen 
considerably  into  debt.  Dr  M*Cul- 
loch  has  come  to  this  country  to  so- 
licit, on  its  behalf,  the  regards  of 
British,  but  more  especially  of  Scot- 
tish generosity ;  and  he  has  circu- 
lated, among  those  who  might  be 
supposed  friendly  to  the  seminary, 
the  following  Memorial,  to  which  we 
shall  feel  happy  if  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  any  greater  publicity  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  obtained.  It 
gives  a  short  detail  of  the  condition 
and  purposes  of  the  Institution,  and 
is  followed  by  certificates,  obtained 
both  in  this  country  and  in  the  co- 
lony itself,  of  the  most  respectable 
description.  We  cannot  but  be 
proud  to  observe,  among  the  names 
by  whom  this  important  object  is 
recommended,  many  of  those  of  our 
fellow-townsmen,  of  all  political  and 
religious  parties,  who,  laying  aside 
the  petty  prejudices  by  which  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  of  them 
allow  themselves  occasionally  to  be 
actuated,  and  giving  their  unani- 
mous and  unequivocal  support  to 
what  are  in  effect  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  philanthropy  and  universal 
toleration,  have,  so  honourably  to 
themselves,  given  countenance  to 
this  application.  No  higher  testi- 
mony could  be  produced  of  the 
happy  improvement  which  these  few 
last  years  have  produced  in  the 
minds  of  all  classes  of  our  communi- 
ty, in  reference  both  to  political  and 
religious  feelings.  The  certificate 
which  is  subjoined,  from  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  confidence 
which  they  repose  in  the  Reverend 
Gentleman  who  has  come  to  this 
country  on  behalf  of  the  Institution, 
and  also  of  the  value  which  they  at- 
tach to  the  Institution  itself. 

The  Literary  Institution  of  Pictou,  in 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  known  by 
the  name  of  "  the  College  of  Pictou,"  was 
founded  about  eight  years  ago.  It  is 
formed  upon  the  model  of  the  Scottish 
Universities,  and,  like  them,  is  open,  in 
its  scientific  privileges,  to  Students  of  all 
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classes  in  the  community,  without  the 
interposition  of  any  religious  test.  In  it, 
also,  the  higher  branches  of  education  are 
taught ;  and,  during  the  short  period  of 
its  existence,  it  has  sent  forth  scholars  of 
respectable  acquirements,  and  obtained 
no  small  measure  of  the  approbation  arid 
confidence  of  the  public. 

The  only  other  seminary  of  the  same 
description,  in  that  or  any  of  the  adjacent 
provinces,  is  King's  College  at  Windsor. 
This  is  an  establishment  of  comparative- 
ly long  standing,  and  richly  endowed,  by 
the  munificence  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment,— by  the  liberality  of  the  Society  in 
England  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge  in  Foreign  Parts, — and  by 
grants  from  the  Provincial  Government ; 
altogether  amounting  to  upwards  of 
£.2000  per  annum.  With  this  splendid 
revenue,  it  maintains  only  two  Professors, 
besides  a  Master  and  Usher  for  the  tuition 
of  a  grammar-school  connected  with  it. 
The  average  of  its  Students,  too,  is  only 
about  twenty. five  ;  and  its  rules,  like 
those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  ex- 
clusive ;  so  that,  though  it  is  supported, 
in  a  great  measure,  by  the  common  funds 
of  this  country  and  of  the  colony,  yet  by 
far  the  majority  of  the  settlers,  not  be- 
longing to  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
of  England,  are  shut  out  from  the  bene- 
fit of  its  education,  unless  they  choose  to 
sacrifice  their  religious  principles.  As  a 
specimen  of  its  restrictive  spirit,  and  to 
shew  how  far  it  is  carried  into  practical 
life,  the  following  is  the  language  of  one 
of  its  statutes,  anticipating  that  it  would 
become  a  University  : — "  No  member 
of  the  University  shall  frequent  the  Ro- 
mish mass,  or  the  meeting-houses  of 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  Methodists ; 
or  the  conventicles  or  places  of  worship 
of  any  ojher  dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England ;  or  where  divine  service 
shall  not  be  performed  according  to  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England."  *  * 

As  soon  as  the  spirit  of  learning  and 
of  liberality  rose  in  the  Province^it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  these  restrictions, 
alike  unnecessary  and  injudicious,  would 
be  long  endured.  Accordingly,  a  reme- 
dy was  proposed  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  more  liberal  seminary  ;  a  Bill  was 
introduced  Jnto  the  Provincial  Legislature 
for  this  purpose ;  and,  supported  by  the 
active  and  cordial  co-operation  of  dissen- 
ters of  all  classes  in  the  Colony, — consist- 
ing of  Presbyterians  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland  and  the  Secession,  as  well  as  cf 
Baptists  and  Methodists,  both  of  whom 
are  numerous  and  respectable,— it  was 
carried,  notwithstanding  strenuous  oppo- 
sition from  ihe  abettors  of  the  old  sys- 
tem ;  and  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
O  o 
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though  without  the  power  of  conferring  de- 
grees, was  at  length  obtained,  through  the 
wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Legislature. 

Though  this  new  Institution,  since  its 
commencement,  has  educated  at  least  an 
equal  number  of  Students,  and,  it  may  be 
presumed,  contributed  equally  to  the  be- 
nefit of  the  public,  yet  the  provision  made 
for  its  support  is  scanty  and  inadequate. 
Beside  a  grant  of  £.500  to  assist  the 
Trustees  in  the  erection  of  a  building,  it 
has  received  only  £.400  per  annum  for 
the  support  of  the  whole  establishment ; 
and  as  the  state  of  society  in  the  Provin- 
ces required  that  the  spirit  of  education 
should  be  cherished  with  care,  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  have  as  yet  derived  no 
assistance  from  the  exaction  of  fees.  Of 
necessity,  a  debt,  amounting  to  £.800, 
has  been  incurred  ;  and  though  a  few 
books  and  instruments  have  been  collect- 
ed, it  is  still  circumscribed  in  its  useful- 
ness, and  by  no  means  adequate  either 
to  the  wants  or  to  the  wishes  of  the  co- 
lonists. Two  Professors  have  hitherto 
been  necessitated  to  undergo  the  almost 
overwhelming  labour  of  teaching  all  the 
classes,  literary  and  scientific.  Though 
a  third  were  obtained,  each  would  still 
have  to  conduct  the  business  of  two 
classes ;  and,  to  render  the  whole  efficient, 
a  considerable  addition  would  require  to 
be  made  both  to  the  library  and  philosa- 
phical  apparatus. 

Liberal,  however,  as  this  Institution  is 
in  its  character,  and  acceptable  as  it  has 
proved  in  its  results  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  colonists,  it  is  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  this  additional  professorship  shall 
be  endowed,  or  the  sum  necessary  for  the 
purchase  of  more  books  and  a  better  ap- 
paratus can  be  provided  by  them.  After 
what  they  have  already  done,  such  exer- 
tions are  beyond  their  ability ;  for  though 
possessing  the  necessaries,  they  can  com- 
mand few  pf  the  superfluities  of  life ;  and 
the  late  peace,  which  was  so  desirable  on 
many  accounts,  has  produced  injurious 
effects  upon  this  dependency  of  the  em- 
pire. 9^  depressing  trade  in  the  Colony, 
depreciating  the  value  of  the  landed  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  of  the  staple  commodi- 
ties, and  diminishing  the  quantity  of 
the  circulating  medium,  it  has  put  it  out 
of  their  power,  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  contribute  much  to  the  support  of  any 
public  institution,  however  useful  or  po- 
pular. 

Another  college  has,  indeed,  been  pro- 
jected at  Halifax,  and  the  arrangements 
concerning  it  have  been  carried  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  forwardness  :  but  it  has 
met  with  difficulties  in  its  progress  ;  it 
has  never  yet  been  in  operation  :  and 
wl<ether  it  will  become  a  useful  institu- 


tion appears  to  be  uncertain.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  remark,  the  following  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  the  Report  of  a  Com. 
mittee  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  upon 
the  state  of  the  Pictou  Academy  : — As 
from  the  evidence  before  them,  and  other 
considerations,  the  Committee  are  obliged 
to  believe  that  this  Institution  will  be  at- 
tended by  a  class  of  persons  who,  on  va- 
rious accounts,  are,  and  will  be,  incapa- 
ble of  prosecuting  their  studies  at  King's 
College,  Windsor,  or  in  the  institution  of 
doubtful  and  uncertahi  stahilify  noxc fornix 
ivg  in  Halifax ,»  they  have  deemed  it 
their  duty,  under  the  clearest  conviction 
of  the  invaluable  benefits  which  education 
confers  on  a  country,  to  recommend  the 
Pictou  Academy  to  the  continued  sup- 
port and  fostering  care  of  the  General 
Assembly  ;  and  believing  the  honorary 
collegiate  distinctions  to  be  useful  as  in- 
citements to  the  emulation  and  diligence 
of  Students,  and  to  be  the  means  of  ex- 
tending the  respectability,  and  character, 
and  influence  of  the  Institution,  whilo 
the  incapacity  to  grant  them  possesses  a 
tendency  injurious,  and,  perhaps,  discre-  ' 
ditable  to  it,  the  Committee  cannot  per- 
ceive any  substantial  reason  for  refusing 
to  allow  these  privileges  to  the  Academy." 

In  these  circumstances,  the  friends  and 
trustees  of     the  Pictou  Seminary**  have 
ventured  to  make  this  appeal  to  the  ge- 
nerosity of  the  liberal  and  enlightened  i 
friends  of  science  in  Britain.  They  wish,  ; 
by  the  aid  of  their  countrymen,  to  ena-  \ 
ble  this  infant  and  promising  Institution  ] 
to  surmount  the  adversities  with  which  \ 
it  has  been  beset  and  assailed,  and  to 
enlarge  its  usefulness  by  multiplying  its 
means  of  education ;  in  short,  to  render 
it  still  more  efficient  as  a  scientific  and 
Christian  seminary.    And  they  cannot 
but  indulge  the  hope,  that  they  shall  be 
made  happy  in  being  permitted  to  parti- 
cipate, in  a  degree  somewhat  proportion- 
ed to  the  importance  of  the  object,  of 
that  current  of  British  benevolence,  w^hich 
is  flowing  abroad  at  this  moment  in  many 
a  noble  stream,  refreshing  foreign  parts, 
and  blessing  the  world. 

This  application  is  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Culloch^ 
whose  worth,  talents,  and  learning,  have 
deservedly  procured  for  him  high  con- 
sideration among  persons  of  all  ranks  in 
the  colony,  and  whose  unwearied  and 
strenuous  efforts  have  contributed  much, 
not  only  to  the  success  of  the  attempt 
for  the  erection  of  the  seminary,  but  also 
to  its  present  state  of  efficiency  and  fa- 
vour with  the  public  .and,  to  shew  that 
he  possesses  the  full  confidence  of  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  its  affairs,  or  hope 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  its  liberal  provi-* 
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sions,  it  has  been  considered  proper  to 
subjoin  the  Testimonials  with  which,  upon 
leaving  the  Colony  for  a  short  time,  he 
was  furnished  by  persons  of  different  per- 
suasions in  rehgion,  and  of  the  first  rank 
in  society. 

Having  perused  the  above  Representa- 
tion, with  the  annexed  documents,  we, 
the  undersigning,  from  the  most  credi- 
ble testimony,  from  our  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Culloch,  and 
from  collateral  facts  which  have  come 
within  our  knowledge,  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  above  statement  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

James  Hall,  D.  D.  Edinburgh. 
George  Paxton,  S.  T.  P.  Edinburgh. 
John  Mitchell,  D.  D.  Glasgow, 

We,  the  Subscribers,  having  considered 
the  above  Representation,  and  being  sa- 
tisfied, both  that  the  seminary  to  which 
it  refers  was  called  for  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  that  it  is  calculated  to 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  a  liberal  education 
among  a  great  majority  of  the  colonists, 
who,  it  appears,  by  the  restrictive  statutes 
of  the  College  at  Windsor,  would  other- 
wise be  excluded  from  it,  do  concur  in 
recommending  it  to  the  public  in  this 
country  ; 

VV.  Trotter,  Lord  Provost,  Edinburgh. 
John  Sinclair,  Bart  of  Ulbster. 
George  H.  Baird,  D.  D.  Principal  of  the  University, 
Edinburgh. 

H.  Moncreiff  Wellwood,  Bart.  Minister  of  St. 

Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh. 
Andrew  Thomson,  D.  D.  Minister  of  St.  George's, 

Edinburgh. 
James  Moncrielf,  Advocate. 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Advocate. 
Thomas  M'Crie,  D.  D.  Edinburgh. 
J»  S.  More,  Advocate. 

John  Jamieson,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.E.,  F.A.  S.,  &c 

Edinburgh. 

Henry  Grey,  A.  M.  Minister  of  St,  Mary's,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Thomas  Davidson,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  Tolbooth 

Church,  Edinburgh. 
James  Peddie,  D.  D.  Bristo-Street,  Edinburgh. 
George  Ross,  Advocate. 

Robert  Jameson,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  L.  S„  &c  Profes- 
sor of  Natural  History,  University,  Edin- 
burgh. 

John  Ritchie,  Minister,  Potterrow,  Edinburgh. 
John  Brown,  M mister,  Rose-Street,  Edinburgh. 
James  Kirkwood,  Minister,  James's  Place,  Edin- 
burgh. 

James  Pillans,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Humanity,  Uni- 
versity, Edinburgh. 

William  Wallace,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Uni- 
versity, Edinburgh. 

Andrew  Brown,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  Uni- 
versity, Edinburgh. 

A.  Coventry,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture, University,  Edinburgh. 

Andrew  Lothian,  Minister,  Portsburgh,  Edin- 
burgh . 

Robert  Haldnne  of  Auchingray. 
Patrick  Neil,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  L.  S.,  &c.  Edinburgh. 
James  Haldane,  Minister,  Edinburgh. 
Alexander  Craig,  Merchant,  Edinburgh. 
James  Cornwall,  Commissioner  of  Excise,  Edin- 
burgh. 

Christopher  Anderson,  Minister,  Edinburgh. 
Stevenson  M'Gill,  D.  D.,  S.T.  P.,  University, 
Gl  a^ow. 
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George  Jardine,  Professor  of  Logic,  University, 
(ilasgow. 

William  Meikleham,  L.L.D.,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural I*hilo.sophy,  University,  Glasgow. 

Andrew  Mit(;hell,  A.  M.  Writer,  Glasgow. 

Greville  Ewing,  A.  M.  Minister,  Nile-Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

William  Liddel,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 
William  M'Gavin,  Banker,  Glasgow. 
Robert  Dalgliesh,  Dean  of  Guild,  (Jla5gow. 
Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.  D.  George-Street,  Glasgow. 
John  Dick,  D.D.,  S.  T.  P.,  Glasgow. 
Robert  Brodie,  A.  M.  Minister,  Glasgow, 
William  Kidston,  Minister,  Campbell-Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

James  Ewing,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 
D.  Macfarlane,  D.  D.  Principal  of  the  University, 
Glasgow. 

The  Subscribers,  Members  of  the  As- 
sembly for  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  Barristers,  Counsellors,  and  At- 
torneys, practising  in  his  Majesty's  Courts 
of  Judicature  in  the  said  Province,  hav- 
ing heard  that  the  Rev,  Dr  M'Culloch  is 
about  to  visit  Great  Britain;  embrace  this 
opportunity  of  testifying  to  himself  and 
the  world,  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  is  held  by  us,  both  as  a  Scholar  and  as 
a  Divine.  He  has  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  founding  an  Academy  at  Pic- 
tou,  for  teaching  the  higher  branches  of 
Literature  and  Science,  and  has  presided 
over  the  Institution  since  its  establish- 
ment. We  are  well  assured,  that  his 
zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  there  have  been  successful  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  only  equalled  by 
the  piety  he  has  displayed  in  dissemina- 
ting religious  knowledge  throughout  an 
extensive  community.  We  affectionate- 
ly recommend  him  to  the  attention  and 
kindness  of  the  promoters  of  Science  and 
Religion  in  all  countries. 

William  Allen  Chipman,  M.  P. 
Thomas  Roach,  IVL  P. 
William  Lawson,  M.  P. 
George  Smith,  M.  P. 

Charles  R.  Fairbanks,  M.  P.  and  Barrister  at 
Law. 

Benjamin  Dewolf,  M.  P. 
Lot  Church,  M.  P. 
William  H.  Roach,  M.  P. 
John  Robertson,  M.  P. 
William  O'Brien,  M.  P. 
Daniel  Wier,  M.  P. 
Edward  James,  M.  P. 

S.  G.  W.  Archibald,  Speaker  of  the  Ij|^use  of 

Assembly,  and  King's  Counsel. 
John  Wells,  M.P. 

Thomas  Dickson,  M.  P.  and  Barrister  at  Law, 

Samuel  S.  Poole,  M.  P. 

John  M'Kinnon,  M.  P. 

William  B.  Sargent,  M.  P. 

John  Bingay,  M.  P. 

J.  Albro,  M.  P. 

Abraham  Gesner,  P. 

S.  Denison,  M.  P. 

James  R.  Dewolf,  M.  P. 

L.  Hartshorne,  M.  P. 

S.  Bishop,  M.  P. 

James  S.  Morse,  M.  P.  and  Barrister  at  Law. 

James  Flemming,  M.  P. 

T.  Ruggles,  M.  P. 

Robert  Dickson,  INL  P. 

N.  H.  White,  Barrister  at  Law. 

W.  Q.  Sawers,  Barrister  at  Law. 

Scott  Tremain,  Barrister  at  Law. 

David  Shaw  Clark,  Barrister  at  Law. 

Beamish  Murdoch,  Barrister. 
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We  are  sure  that  this  statement, 
backed  as  it  is  by  so  powerful  testi- 
monials, cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  our  countrymen  ;  and 
although  the  times  in  which  we  write 
are  marked  by  the  most  distressing 
mercantile  calamities  which  have 
ever  occurred  in  the  annals  of  our 
country,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  think  that  the  resources  of  private 
generosity  are  so  much  dried  up  as 
to  allow  so  useful  a  labourer  in  the 
great  field  of  knowledge  to  return  to 
his  home  empty  handed.  The  time 
certainly  is  unpropitious ;  but  the 
importance  of  the  object  is  great. 
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If,  by  the  few  remarks  we  have 
made,  and  by  the  publication  of  the 
above  documents,  we  can  incite  any 
of  our  countrymen  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting the  end  for  which  they  arc 
intended,  our  object  in  this  paper 
shall  be  fully  attained.  Dr  M^Cul- 
loch  is  still,  we  believe,  in  this 
country  ;  but  donations  for  behoof 
of  the  seminary  could  be  easily  trans- 
mitted to  him  through  any  of  those 
respectable  gentlemen  in  this  city 
and  Glasgow,  whose  names  are  an- 
nexed to  the  first  or  second  of  the 
above  Certificates. 


^Red-cap  of  Black e till o use  ;  a  Border  Legend. 


RED-CAP  OF  BLACKETTH 

The  southern  borders  of  Scotland, 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  were  a 
scene  of  continued  broils  and  skir- 
mishes among  the  numerous  clans 
which  then  divided  the  country. 
These  clans  were  like  so  many  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  living  in  daily 
hostility  with  one  another.  Their 
"Whole  business  and  aim  was  to  aug- 
ment their  forces,  their  domains,  and 
moveable  property ;  but  their  great 
object  was  the  strength  of  their  clans. 
Being  under  the  restriction  of  no 
law,  and  paying  no  regard  to  justice 
and  humanity,  the  more  numerous 
a  banditti  any  leader  could  rally 
around  him,  the  more  did  he  extend 
his  authority  and  increase  his  wealth. 
The  weapons  with  which  they  fought 
were  a  heavy  species  of  swords,  and 
other  unwieldy  armour.  Their  bat- 
tles were  in  general  keen,  savage, 
and  bloody  ;  and  the  victors  knew 
no  mercy  in  their  treatment  of  the 
vanquished.  They  used  every  kind 
of  stratagem  in  order  to  subdue  their 
enemies,  and  took  every  undue  ad- 
vantage they  possibly  could  avail 
themselves  of,  to  enlarge  their  terri- 
tory and  enhance  their  property.  It 
was  frequently  under  the  cloud  of 
night  that  they  sallied  forth  from 
their  homes  or  encampments  to  plun- 
der the  dominions  of  an  equally  law- 
less tribe,  and  to  destroy  or  carry 
away  every  thing  they  could  fix  their 
eyes  upon.  In  such  a  state  of  af- 
fairs the  peasantry  were  in  a  most 
unhappy  and  miserable  condition. 
They  lived  in  continual  fear  and 
alarm,  not  only  because  their  posses- 
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sions  were  insecure,  but  their  per- 
sons were  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent danger,  if  they  attempted  either 
concealment  or  resistance ;  and  often 
were  they  seized  upon,  without  any 
proper  cause  assigned,  and  either  put 
to  a  clandestine  death,  or  locked  up 
in  some  dark  subterraneous  cave, 
where  they  perished  by  hunger  and 
grief.  Among  these  unprmcipled 
freebooters,  the  Bells  of  Middlebie, 
or  Bells  of  Blacketthouse,  were  the 
most  powerful  and  merciless.  They 
became  the  terror  and  dismay  of 
every  clan  upon  the  Border.  Almost 
every  incursion  they  made  upon  their 
humbler  neighbours  proved  success- 
ful, and  many  are  the  marvellous 
legends  which  are  told  of  their  un- 
rivalled prowess  and  bloody  deeds. 
These  are  still  related  with  great  en- 
thusiasm by  many  of  the  old  in- 
habitants, who  have  received  them 
from  tradition,  which  they  regard  as 
infallible,  and  which  they  as  firmly 
believe  as  the  most  essential  article 
in  their  faith.  The  history  of  these 
early  times  is  indeed  very  imperfect, 
but  many  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
cidents and  singular  occurrences  are 
abundantly  well  authenticated,  and 
may  safely  enough  be  depended  upon 
as  facts.  Will  Bell,  or  Old  Red- 
cap,  as  he  was  more  frequently  call- 
ed, was  the  leader  of  the  clan  of  the 
Bells.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious 
strength  and  sagacity,  but  distin- 
guished for  cruelty  and  covetousness. 
The  chief  residence  of  this  famous 
freebooter  was  the  old  tower  or  cas- 
tle of  Blacketthouse,  which  stands 
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upon  an  eininence  on  the  shady 
banks  of  the  Kirtle.  It  is  now  al- 
most in  a  state  of  ruin,  but  still  re- 
_  tains  the  evidence  of  former  strength 
and  magnificence,  and  is  a  proof  of 
the  uncivilized  and  unsure  condition 
of  society  in  these  ancient  days. 

It  is  built  upon  a  solid  rock,  upon 
the  very  brink  of  a  tremendous  pre- 
cipice, from  the  top  of  which,  to  the 
surface  of  the  river,  which  rolls  its 
dark  waves  below,  jutting  rocks,  and 
large  trunks  of  trees,  are  to  be  seen. 
On  the  eastern  side,  and  nearly  op- 
posite, is  a  similar  precipice,  but 
neither  so  high  nor  so  rugged,  nor 
so  romantic  in  its  appearance.  The 
channel  of  the  river,  which  rolls  be- 
tween these  precipices,  is  filled  with 
large  sand  rocks,  among  which,  after 
heavy  rains,  the  swelling  waters  are 
heard  to  roar  like  a  distant  cataract. 
These  rocks  have  evidently,  through 
lapse  of  time,  tumbled  down  from 
the  cliffs  above.  Towards  the  south- 
ern end  of  this  mighty  chasm  is  a 
pool  of  great  length,  and  about  fif- 
teen feet  in  depth,  formed  by  the  ra- 
pidity and  winding  of  the  stream. 
This  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
gr^ve  of  many  a  night- wanderer, 
who  either  missed  his  way,  or  had 
fallen  from  the  narrow  foot-path 
which  was  cut  across  the  precipice, 
about  four  or  five  yards  below  the 
bottom  of  the  wall  which  surround- 
ed the  tower.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  grander  or  more  romantic 
piece  of  scenery  throughout  the 
whole  district  of  the  Scottish  Border. 
About  the  time  that  the  sun  is  for- 
saking the  western  sky,  and  the 
humid  shades  of  evening  beginning 
to  fall  upon  the  deep  and  silent  vale, 
the  impression  produced  upon  the 
mind  of  an  admirer  of  Nature  is  truly 
sublime.  The  last  beams  of  the  sun 
cast  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  ruin 
quite  over  the  umbrageous  landscape, 
and  its  lofty  turrets  are  seen  finely 
pictured  upon  the  verdant  woods  and 
distant  fields.  And  when  you  de- 
scend into  the  sacred  retirement  of 
the  grove,  you  feel  as  overawed  into 
seriousness,  by  the  quiet  and  unmo- 
lested repose  of  every  thing  around 
you. 

On  the  first  approaches  of  twilight 
the  scene  assumes  a  similar  appear- 
ance, and  you  feel  in  th€  midst  of  a 


touching  solemnity, — whether  it  be 
fear,  religion,  or  love,  that  is  the  pre- 
dominant passion  of  the  heart,  it 
then  exerts  its  most  magical  influ- 
ence ;  and,  by  the  very  stillness  and 
gloominess  of  the  deep  recess,  the 
soul  becomes  animated  by  the  most 
rapturous,  the  most  heavenly,  or  the 
sweetest  enthusiasm.  Around  the 
walls  of  this  venerable  fabric,  among 
the  dark  ravines  which  stretch  down 
into  the  vale,  and  the  secret  caverns 
of  the  rocky  woods,  has  many  a 
wild  and  terrific  spirit  been  heard 
and  seen.  Some  who  are  still  alive 
confidently  assert,  that  they  have 
had  the  most  unwelcome  experience 
of  the  truth  of  their  appearance. 
Often,  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest 
night,  the  old  tower  of  Blacketthouse 
has  rung  with  the  dismal  yells  of 
some  murderer's  troubled  ghost,  or 
the  ghost  of  the  murdered  seeking 
for  revenge.  When  the  spirits  which 
haunted  this  ruined  abode  were  sup- 
posed to  be  enraged,  the  whole 
neighbourhood  became  alarmed,  the 
old  pious  matrons  would  have  gath- 
ered round  the  dying  embers  at  mid- 
night, and  ejaculated  many  a  prayer 
for  the  protection  of  a  superior  power, 
when  they  heard  that  the  angry 
spirit  was  wrecking  his  vengeance 
around  their  loneiy  dwellings. — 
Charms,  incantations,  and  supersti- 
tious rites^  were  used  to  silence  the 
supernatural  and  awful  disturber  of 
their  repose ;  and  after  the  fury  of 
midnight  revelry  had  ceased,  they 
could  have  sat  together  for  hours, 
musing  on  their  miraculous  escape, 
and  relating  wonders. 

It  is  believed  that  various  spirits 
haunt  the  lonely  retreats  around 
Blacketthouse.  The  ghosts  of  those 
who  were  there  murdered  are  said 
still  to  haunt  the  descendants  of  the 
murderer  for  many  generations  ;  and 
the  ghost  of  the  murderer,  not  being 
able  to  find  rest  in  the  abodes  of  the 
dead,  is  doomed  to  wander  around 
the  scene  of  the  cruel  deeds  of  the 
departed,  uttering  horrific  groans  and 
dreadful  shrieks,  as  if  some  human 
being  were  suffering  under  the  most 
agonizing  tortures.  To  relate  all  the 
legends  of  Old  Red-cap,  the  transac- 
tions of  his  life,  and  the  striking  ap- 
pearances and  wonderful  exploits  of 
his  unhappy  wandering  ghost,  would 
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occupy  more  time  than  we  can  well 
spare,  hut  of  these  we  shall  give  a 
specimen. 

Old  Red-cap  had  learned  from  his 
spies  and  emissaries,  who  were  con- 
tinually prowling  among  the  forests 
and  mountains,  that  a  Liddisdale 
laird  had  an  excellent  stock  of  black 
cattle,  well  fed,  and  of  superior  breed. 
This  promised  well,  and  he  resolved 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  seizure.  He  set 
out  with  his  sturdy  and  fearless 
clan,  and  so  conducted  his  march,  as 
to  reach  his  destination  about  the 
first  dawning  of  the  day.  He  was 
not  long  in  securing  his  booty,  and 
in  the  course  of  half-an-hour  there 
was  not  a  single  bullock  to  be  seen 
upon  the  pastures  of  the  wealthy 
Laird  of  Liddisdale,  so  that  when  he 
arose  in  the  morning  he  had  nothing 
to  contemplate  but  empty  stalls  and 
deserted  folds.  Red-cap  was  imme- 
diately suspected;  for  none,  except 
that  potent  Borderer,  durst  attempt 
such  an  outrageous  and  violent  act 
of  injustice.  The  Laird,  knowing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  his 
cattle  by  compulsory  measures,  ima- 
gined he  would  succeed  better  by 
stratagem,  or  an  assumed  confidence 
in  the  honesty  and  kindness  of  this 
universally -dreaded  depredator.  He 
therefore  mounted  his  horse,  hung 
an  old  rusty  sword  to  his  side,  which 
had  been  seldom  used,  and  ill  taken 
care  of,  and  directed  his  course  to- 
wards Blacketthouse  tower.  Being 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  passes 
and  by-paths  in  that  wild  and  moun- 
tainous country,  and  it  being  a  clear 
moonlight  night,  he  set  out  long  be- 
fore the  break  of  day.  All  went  on 
well  and  prosperous  till  he  reached 
the  wide  and  solitary  vale  of  Kirk- 
connel,  which  lies  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Kirtle,  about  a  mile  above 
Blacketthouse.  In  the  middle  of 
this  vale  is  a  churchyard,  which  has 
still  been  kept  up  and  resorted  to  since 
the  times  of  the  ancient  monasteries. 
As  soon  as  he  got  forward  to  the  top 
of  the  eastern  declivity,  upon  which 
the  trees  are  but  thinly  scattered,  he 
got  a  majestic,  though  rather  imper- 
fect, view  of  the  whole.  The  first 
peep  of  dawn  was  just  becoming  visi- 
ble in  the  northern  sky,  and  the  sa- 
ble mantle  of  night  had  not  been  en- 
tirely withdrawn  from  the  dwellings 


of  the  dead.  Here  he  suddenly 
stopped,  assumed  a  mute  and  pensive 
attitude,  and  at  times  cast  a  wild  and 
distracted  gaze  around  him.  Whe- 
ther it  was  the  silent  sepulchral  scen- 
ery, or  some  fleeting  spirit  that  pass- 
ed before  his  senses,  he  could  not 
tell ;  but  he  felt  a  secret  and  inward 
dread  take  possession  of  his  breast, 
and  had  half  formed  the  resolution 
not  to  venture  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  woods  which  lay  before  him. 
He  at  length  got  master  of  his  fear, 
however,  and  began  to  conjecture 
what  might  be  the  cause  of  it.  Hav- 
ing unexpectedly  come  within  view 
of  the  lonely  churchyard,  and  being 
so  near  the  domains  of  bloody 
Bell  of  Blacketthouse,"  he  imagined 
this  terror  into  which  he  had  lately 
been  thrown  might  be  a  warning  to 
flee  from  danger,  or  the  presage  of 
approaching  death.  As  the  perturb- 
ed emotions  of  his  mind  began  to 
calm,  the  shades  of  night  were  fast 
departing,  and  the  increasing  dawn 
of  a  beautiful  day  presented  him 
with  a  more  inviting  prospect.  At 
length,  directing  his  eyes  towards 
the  west,  he  saw  his  own  numerous 
herd  grazing  on  the  braes  of  Black- 
etthouse. Grieved  for  the  heavy 
loss  he  had  sustained,  and  anxious 
for  the  recovery  of  his  property,  he 
put  spurs  to  his  nimble  and  spirited 
steed,  and  in  an  instant,  and  regard- 
less of  all  consequences,  plunged  into 
the  dark  rolling  water,  which  had 
swelled  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
was  raging  most  impetuously  from 
bank  to  bank. 

On  the  top  of  the  steep  scaur,  or 
precipice,  opposite  the  one  on  which 
the  old  tower  of  Blacketthouse  stood, 
was  the  little  thatched  cottage  of 
Arehy  Bell,  who  went  under  the 
name  of  Auld  Archy  i'  the  Brow- 
head."  He  was  distantly  related  to 
Bell  of  Blacketthouse,  but  a  man  of 
very  inoffensive  manners.  He  was 
said  to  have  the  second  sight,  and 
could  by  signs,  and  omens,  and 
strange  appearances,  predict  future 
events.  His  wife,  auld  Sibbie  Bell, 
was  believed  to  possess  the  same  mi- 
raculous endowments ;  and  often 
were  they  consulted,  and  much  were 
they  reverenced  by  the  peasantry  of 
that  superstitious  age.  Archy  that 
morning  had  been  early  abroad,  as 
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was  his  usual  custom ;  and  as  he 
lifted  up  his  hoary  eyebrows,  dull 
and  heavy  by  the  slumbers  of  the 
night,  which  he  had  scarcely  shaken 
off*,  he  caught  an  imperfect  glance  of 
the  Laird  of  Liddisdale's  hazardous 
leap  into  the  infuriated  torrent,  which 
was  gaun  (as  he  expressed  it)  frae 
bank  to  brae."  He  then  ran  in  to 
communicate  the  alarming  intelli- 
gence to  Sibbie,  whom  he  found  still 
in  bed,  rubbing  her  eyes,  yawning, 
and  extending  her  arms,  and  going 
through  all  the  ordinary  manoeuvres 
of  one  who  leaves,  with  reluctance, 
the  warm  and  comfortable  couch  of 
repose.  "  O  Sibbie,  Sibbie,  what  an 
awfu'  sight  I  hae  seen  1"  quoth 
Archy. 

"  What's  the  matter, — what's  hap- 
pened ?"  quoth  Sibbie. 

"  Just  as  I  was  stannin*  aboon 
the  brow,  and  looking  out  to  see  what 
kin  o'  morning  it  was,  and  gaun  into 
the  byre  to  lead  out  hawkie  to  the 
pasture,  and  to  see  if  the  auld  white 
yad  haclna  coupit  hersel'  into  a  fur, 
as  she  was  out  a*  night  i*  the  little 
holm,  what  thinkstu,  Sibbie,  I  saw?" 

Indeed,  I  dinna  ken,  Archy,  it's 
surely  been  an  awsome  sight,  thou's 
sae  frighted." 

"  Aye,  Sibbie,  it  was  an  awsome 
sight,"  quoth  Archy.  The  heavy 
rains  that  fell  yesterday  about  Win- 
ter up  hills  ha'e  brought  down  the 
waters,  an  they're  gaun  frae  bank  to 
brae, — and  just  below  the  palmer's 
cliff,  where  the  foam  was  dashing  up 
almost  to  the  top  of  the  haunted 
craggs,  there  I  saw  the  appearance  of 
a  rider  at  full  gallop  loup  into  the 
dark  roaring  waves,  twae  or  three 
yards  aboon  palmer's  pool.  Whether 
it  was  an  outlaw  o'  the  Border  that 
had  been  pursued  by  some  o'  Red- 
cap's men,  driven  to  desperation,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  fords,  or  the 
wraith  o'  some  unhappy  huntsman, 
that  'ill  one  day  perish  in  attempting 
to  cross  the  river,  or  the  great  deil 
himsel,  wha's  aften  seen  i'  this  sin- 
fu'  land,  I  canna  tell,  Sibbie, — na,  I 
canna  tell,  but  I  doubt  some  dread- 
fu  thing  'ill  happen  ere  lang,  and 
that  'ill  be  seen." 

Archy's  alarming  story  soon  drove 
away  sleep  from  Sibbie's  old  misty 
eye-balls  ;  up  she  rose,  and  increased 
the  strongly-excited  fears  of  her  hus- 
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band,  by  enumerating  the  signs  and 
omens  she  had  seen  tide  day  before. 

"  Yesterday  morning,"  said  Sib- 
bie, "  as  I  returned  from  tethering 
hawkie  on  the  gowany  brae,  I  fan  a 
dead  ban',  cauld  and  stiff*,  no  aboon 
the  length  o'  mysel'  frae  the  yard- 
dyke.  I  dreaded  there  wad  some  iM 
befa'  the  family,  but  I  said  nought 
about  it.  And  I  ha'e  seen  the  corbies 
sitting  croaking  o'er  i'  the  Blackett- 
house  lea  this  mony  an  afternoon 
later  than  usual,  and  twae  lang- 
tailed  pyets  cam  yestreen,  and  chat- 
ter t  for  near  an  hour  i'  the  top  o'  the 
peat-stack.  I  thought  they  forebod- 
ed some  ill,  but  I  said  nathing  about 
it ;  and  I'm  sure  ye  might  hae  heard 
yeresel  that  auld  Tweed  was  warn- 
ing us  o'  something,  for  he  sat  howl- 
ing doolfu'  a'  night  on  the  brow  in 
the  back  o'  the  house."  O  Sibbie, 
Sibbie  !"  quoth  Archy,"  there's  some- 
thing i'  my  breast  that  tells  it  'ill  be 
a  sad  morning, — there  'ill  some  ac- 
cident happen,  or  some  bloody  deed 
be  done  on  the  lands  o'  Blackett- 
house,  that  'ill  be  handed  down  to 
mony  generations." 

We  now  return  to  the  Laird  o' 
Liddisdale's  hazardous  leap  into  the 
rapid  current.  He  had  no  idea  what- 
ever of  its  strength  and  impetuosity, 
and  his  horse,  though  well  accustom- 
ed to  swimming,  felt  unable  to  bear 
up  against  it.  He  was  consequently 
carried  far  down  the  river  before  he 
could  reach  the  opposite  bank.  No 
sooner  had  he  got  safely  across,  than 
he  began  to  meditate  on  his  perilous 
situation.  His  fears  were  again  re- 
newed, and  the  melancholy  presenti- 
ment of  some  irreversible  fate  rush- 
ed in  upon  his  mind.  Behind  him, 
he  perceived  a  deep  and  foaming 
water,  which  he  again  would  not  at- 
tejnpt  to  swim,  for  both  his  own 
strength  and  that  of  his  horse  had 
been  completely  exhausted  by  the 
late  struggle  they  had  made  against 
the  violence  of  its  waves ;  and,  be- 
fore him,  he  had  the  treacherous  and 
"  bloody  Bell"  to  encounter,  who 
would  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of 
despatching  an  individual  who  had 
such  a  weighty  and  lawful  claim 
upon  his  feloniously- acquired  pro- 
perty. Such  was  the  state  into 
which  he  was  brought  by  the  preci- 
pitancy and  ungovernable  passion  of 
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a  moment.  As  he  stood  with  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  in  his  hand,  all  wet,  and 
shivering  with  cold,  a  multitude  of 
troubled  thoughts  rose  in  close  suc- 
cession in  his  breast,  and  he  would 
have  given  all  the  lands  of  Liddisdale 
to  have  been  once  more  at  home,  and 
in  the  bosom  of  his  own  family.  The 
intention  with  which  he  set  out  was 
then  the  least  of  his  concerns,  for  all 
hopes  of  recovering  his  cattle  had 
been  abandoned,  and  his  chief  care 
was,  how  he  should  escape  with  his 
life.  A  few  minutes  after  he  got 
into  the  holm  of  Blacketthouse,  a 
thick  impenetrable  mist  gathered 
around  him,  and  filled  all  the  vale. 
It  became  close  and  dark  as  mid- 
night ;  and  as  the  sun  had  not  yet 
shed  his  morning  beams  upon  the 
world,  the  dimness  of  twilight,  uni- 
ted  with  the  condensed  vapours  of 
the  atmosphere,  collected  into  a  most 
appalling  and  fearful  gloom  ;  but  the 
gloom  of  Nature  was  not  half  so 
dismal  as  the  gloom  of  his  own  dis- 
quieted bosom.  Every  thing  around 
him  and  within  him  was  calculated 
to  alarm  and  distract  his  soul,  and  he 
was  driven  to  defjpair  by  the  deep 
obscurity  in  which  he  was  involved, 
and  the  terrific  imagery  which  his 
own  frantic  imagination  had  painted. 
As  he  wandered  down  the  banks  of 
the  river,  leading  his  horse  in  his 
hand,  and  carrying  his  broad  sword 
over  his  arm,  he  heard  the  noise  of 
a  dog,  about  a  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant. He  halted,  and  looked  sted- 
fastly  towards  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  noise  proceeded  ;  and  on 
the  height,  a  little  above  him,  he 
espied  something  in  human  shape, 
but  much  taller  than  the  ordinary 
size  of  men,  pacing  slowly  down  to- 
wards him.  The  thickness  of  the 
mist  prevented  him  from  getting  a 
clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  object, 
which  being  placed  on  a  rising  ground, 
appeared  much  more  bulky  than  was 
actually  the  case.    When  he  ap- 

Eroached  a  little  nearer,  he  found,  as 
e  suspected,  that  it  was  old  Red- 
cap. He  appeared  in  his  morning 
dress,  with  a  large  red  night- cap, 
like  a  turban,  upon  his  head,  (hence 
his  name  ;)  from  below  his  dark  eye- 
brows he  cast  a  piercing  and  sarcas- 
tic look  upon  his  Liddisdale  visitor, 
and  seemed,  by  every  motion  of  his 


lip,  and  the  instantaneous  glisteninj^ 
of  his  countenance,  to  rejoice  with 
a  most  malignant  joy,  in  having  such  j 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  indul- 
ging the  ferocities  of  his  savage  and 
merciless  heart.    Langfoot,  for  this 
was  the  Laird  of  Liddisdale's  name, 
immediately  perceived  that  he  had 
met  with  a  dangerous  companion, 
and  was  busy  devising  what  apology 
to  make  for  his  early  intrusion,  and 
what  means  to  adopt,  in  order  to 
escape  with  his  life.    When  Red- 
cap was  about  two  or  three  yards 
distance,  he  called  out  in  a  tyrannical 
and  authoritative  tone,     What  are 
you  ?  AV'ho  is  it  that  is  so  daring  as 
to  venture  on  horseback   into  thd  • 
holm  of  Blacketthouse,  and  almost 
to  the  very  gates  of  my  castle  ?  This  \ 
rash  deed  of  yours  shall  not  pass  uni  \ 
punished,  by  one  who  has  long,  by  | 
his  valour,  and  the  strength  of  hii 
arm,  defended  yonder  stately  edifice,  t 
and  these  rich  domains.    Have  you  i 
come  from  the  enemies  of  our  trusty  \ 
clan  as  a  spy  upon  us  ?  and  have  you 
availed  yourself  of  the  darkness  of  I 
the  night,  and  the  thicker  darkness  i 
of  the  morning,  that  you  may  the  j 
more  easily  escape  the  vigilance  of  ' 
our  guards,  and  the  speed  of  our  \ 
horses,  if  seen  ?    You  may  indeed  j 
have  observed  our  well-stocked  fieldiS  \ 
and  crowded  folds, — you  may  have'  < 
been  round  the  fortresses  and  th^  ' 
walls  of  our  castle,  and  marked  the  ' 
position  from  which  the  most  suc-ii 
cessful  attack  could  be  made  upow 
us  ;  but  to  yourself  and  your  moun- 
tain clan  the  knowledge  you  have 
acquired  will  be  fruitless  and  fatal.- 
In  this  very  field,  on  which  you' 
have  presumed  to  set  your  foot,  you' 
shall  find  a  grave ;  or  the  torrent 
which  rolls  before  you  shall  dash 
your  detested  carcase  to  pieces  among- 
the  rocks,  and  carry  it  do%vn  in  shat«^' 
tered  fragments  for   food  to  th^ 
monsters  of  the  deep." 

Langfoot,  whose  feelings  had  beeiV 
previously  wrought  up  by  the  dread*  i 
ful  anticipations  of  danger,  had  now^' 
a  double  cause  for  alarm  ;  but  with' 
a  presence  of  mind,  which  is  some^'  , 
times  possessed  in  the  most  perilous 
situations,  he  sprung  to  a  little  dis* 
tance  from  his  infuriated  antagonist^; 
and  put  himself  upon  the  defensive,' 
and  then  proceeded  to  acquaint  him  • 
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with  the  accidental  circumstances 
which  had  brought  him  thither. 

"  You,  I  presume/'  says  he,  *^are 
the  leader  of  the  clan  of  the  Bells, 
and  though  your  men  be  valiant,  and 
your  lofty  tower  impregnable,  such  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  Border 
marches,  that  every  one  who  ap- 
proaches his  neighbour's  territory 
must  be  regarded  with  a  suspicious 
eye,  and  treated  as  a  spy  or  an  ene- 
my ;  but  there  may  occur  cases  in 
which  the  unguarded  intruder  may 
have  no  such  intentions,  and  where  he 
has  a  claim  to  civil  treatment,  not 
only  upon  the  grounds  of  humanity, 
but  according  to  the  strictest  princi- 
ples of  justice  ;  and  no  man  will  sure- 
ly be  so  destitute  of  honour  and  right 
feeling,  to  wreak  upon  him  the  fury 
of  misguided  passion,  without  a  know- 
ledge of  his  real  and  primary  designs. 
It  is  nothing  (says  he)  but  misfor- 
tune which  has  thus  placed  me  before 
you ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  no 
such  purpose  as  you  impute  to  me 
has  ever  been  harboured  in  my 
bosom.    I  have  lived  an  unmolested 
and  unmolesting  life  among  my  na- 
tive hills,  and  can  defy  the  world  to 
charge  me  with  a  single  act  of  dis- 
honesty, or  one  instance  of  dissem- 
blance or  treachery.  It  was  in  search 
cf  a  valuable  herd,  which  had  stray- 
ed from  their  fold  during  the  night, 
and  not  to  be  the  bearer  of  clandes- 
tine intelligence  to  your  enemies,  that 
I  am  here ;  and  it  was  only  by  acci- 
dent, which  I  could  not  prevent,  that 
I  am  within  your  boundaries  at  all. 
As  1  stood  upon  the  high  ridge  of 
Kirkconnel^  observing  the  effect  of 
the  opening  dawn  upon  the  pictu- 
resque scenery  of  the  spacious  vale 
which  lay  close  to  view,  through  fear, 
or  admiration,  or  some  strange  emo- 
tion which  arose  in  my  mind,  I  in- 
cautiously put  spurs  to  my  horse, 
which  has  suffered  severely  by  the 
event,  and  with  unmanageable  preci- 
pitancy he  rushed  into  the  impetu- 
ous river,  roaring  like  the  noise  of 
thunder,  and  scattering  its  foam  on 
the  impending  woods.    I  had  no  al- 
ternative to  choose,  but  either  to  make 
for  the  opposite  bank  or  sink  in  the 
devouring  waves.     To  return  was 
impossible,  and  now  here  I  am  ;  and 
surely  there  is  clemency  enough  in 
the  bosom  of  him  in  whose  power 
the  adversities  of  fortune  have  placed 
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me,  to  allow  me  at  least  to  retrace 
my  steps  to  the  much-endeared 
home  of  my  tender  and  affectionate 
relatives.  Grant  me  this,  and  I 
shall  ask  no  more,  and  1  shall  bind 
myself  under  the  strictest  vow,  that, 
during  the  w^hole  course  of  my  years, 
which  now  must  be  short,  I  shall 
never  reveal  one  secret  prejudicial  to 
your  cause,  nor  utter  one  syllable  to 
the  dispraise  or  the  dishonour  of 
your  name." 

From  this  Red-cap  was  thorough- 
ly convinced,  that  he  had  either  seen 
the  cattle  which  had  been  lost,  or 
had  got  certain  information  that  they 
were  within  his  inclosures  ;  and  in- 
stead of  being  softened  down  by  the 
expostulations  of  Langfoot,  he  con- 
ceived a  more  deadly  hatred  against 
him,  and  resolved,  by  some  means  or 
other,  to  procure  him  a  passport  to 
the  other,  world.  With  the  cunning 
and  diabolical  hypocrisy  of  a  fiend^^ 
he  approached  him,  confessed  he 
had  quite  mistaken  his  character,  and 
promised  a  sure  and  speedy  libera- 
tion. He  begged  he  would  pardon 
the  stern  and  imperious  manner  in 
which  he  addressed  him,  which  arose 
entirely  from  the  singular  and  uii* 
expected  nature  of  his  visit  and  ap- 
pearance, and  not  from  any  precon- 
ceived or  private  resentment  against 
him  as  an  individual,  or  from  a  de- 
sire to  satiate  the  malignity  of  his 
heart,  by  the  maltreatment  of  the 
most  helpless  of  his  enemies,  whom 
misfortune  had  chanced  to  cast  in 
his  way.  These  pretensions  of  friend- 
ship were  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  Langfoot,  who  was  far  from  being 
unacquainted  with  his  treacherous 
cruelties ;  but  never  before  having 
the  misfortune  to  meet  with  him,  he 
could  not  persuade  himself  that  he 
was  wholly  destitute  of  sincerity  and 
truth.  In  such  a  situation,  and  com- 
passed by  dangers  on  every  hand, 
and  finding  that  his  only  safety  de- 
pended upon  the  mercy  of  the  am- 
biguous character  whose  appearance 
was  so  formidable,  he  wrought  him- 
self into  the  persuasion  that  humani- 
ty might  not  be  altogether  a  stranger 
to  that  heart  which  had  long  che- 
rished the  most  despicable  vices  and 
the  wildest  passions.  Old  Red-cap 
then  assured  him  of  a  most  cordial 
protection,  and  requested  him  to  go 
along  with  him  to  his  castle,  to  put 
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his  horse  into  the  stable  for  an  hour, 
till  the  sun  arose,  and  the  thick  mist 
had  cleared  away.  After  having 
gone  up  the  winding  foot-path  which 
leads  to  the  castle,  and  put  his  horse 
into  a  well-supplied  rack  and  man- 
ger. Red-cap  desired  him  to  take  a 
view  of  the  securities  of  his  residence, 
and  the  grand,  romantic,  and  unri- 
valled scenery  that  lay  around  it. 
This  proposal  was  not  quite  so  agree- 
able to  Langfoot,  as  little  could  be 
seen  by  the  dull  and  foggy  atmos- 
phere, which  as  yet  had  undergone 
little  rarification  by  the  feeble  rays 
af  the  rising  sun.  To  refuse  a  com- 
pliance, however,  seemed  both  un- 
polite  and  dangerous,  and  without 
the  slightest  evidence  of  hesitation 
accepted  his  request.  We  have  for- 
merly noticed,  that  a  few  yards  be- 
low the  outer  wall  of  the  castle  an 
uneven  foot-path  crosses  the  steep 
and  rugged  precipice.  From  this 
down  to  the  tremendous  flood,  which 
had  arisen  far  above  the  banks  of  the 
river,  the  view  was  most  strikingly 
sublime.  Along  this  dangerous  path 
Langfoot  was  conducted  by  his  sus- 
picious guide*  Red-cap  led  the  way, 
and  when  they  had  reached  nearly 
the  middle  of  the  *  precipice,  they 
went  underneath  a  huge  impending 
clilf,  above  which  grew  a  broad- 
spreading  oak,  overgrown  with  dark 
luxuriant  ivy  and  woodbine.  No 
sootner  had  Langfoot  got  under  the 
gloomy  shade  of  the  shaggy  rock, 
than  a  chilling  and  deadly  horror 
took  possession  of  his  mind.  He 
perceived,  or  imagined,  some  black 
^nd  murderous  design  was  forming 
in  the  mind  of  bloody  Bell ;  for  he 
was  silent  and  thoughtful,  and  his 
eyes  glanced  wildly  around  the  dis- 
mal retreat,  and  rendered  doubly 
appalling  a  scene  which  by  nature 
was  majestically  terrible.  The  foam, 
and  fury,  and  dashing  of  the  water 
one  hundred  feet  beneath  them,  and 
the  thundering  echo  which  the  small- 
est noise  under  the  rock  produced, 
at  d  the  imperfect  vision  which  was 
occasioned  by  the  misty  and  cloudy 
morning,  brought  before  the  fancy  of 
the  wretched  Langfoot  the  most  aw- 
ful images  of  death.  Suppressing  as 
much  as  possible,  however,  the  per- 
turbed emotions  of  his  breast,  and 
gammoning  up  as  much  fortitude  as 
he  could,  and  marking  every  step  and 
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movement  of  Red-cap  with  an  ob- 
servant eye,  he  at  length  ventured  to 
address  his  mute,  sullen,  and  unwel- 
come companion. 

"  This,''  says  he,  "  is  a  dreadful 
precipice.  Does  not  the  darkness  in 
which  we  are  involved,  and  the  rapid 
sweep  of  the  torrent  which  rolls  in 
the  valley  below,  alarm  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Red-cap ;  I  have 
long  been  accustomed  to  traverse  the 
most  dreary  recesses  of  this  most 
dreary  wood.  I  have  stood  upon  the 
very  peak  of  that  projecting  canopy, 
when  the  Kirtle  has  tumbled  its  swel- 
ling surge  with  tenfold  violence  along 
the  holms  of  Blacketthouse,  undis- 
mayed. I  have  contemplated  the 
tempests  gathering  over  the  dark 
mountains  of  the  north,  and  the 
fleet  lightning  that  shot  athwart  the 
eastern  sky.  I  have  seen  the  proud- 
est oaks  that  spread  their  stately 
branches  before  us  bend  like  the 
willow  that  waves  above  the  stream, 
and  the  very  battlements  of  yon  lofty 
edifice  tremble  like  the  leaf  of  the 
aspen  tree.  Yes,  on  that  overhanging 
cliff  1  have  stood  steadfast  as  the 
rock  which  supported  me,  when  the 
surcharged  clouds  of  heaven  have 
burst  above  me  in  thundering  cata- 
racts, and  made  the  solitary  glens  andj 
deep  ravines  to  roar  with  a  more  des** 
perate  fury  than  that  turbulent  water'' 
which  you  now  gaze  upon  in  silent 
wonder ;  and  what  cause  have  I  here 
for  alarm  ?  The  morning  is  misty, 
but  it  is  calm  ;  the  river  is  wild,  but 
we  are  far  above  its  reach  ;  the  path 
is  winding  and  uneven,  but  a  slow 
and  steady  pace  will  carry  us  safe  to 
the  end  of  it." 

The  daring  and  adventurous  spirit 
of  Red-cap,  instead  of  soothing  the 
fears  of  his  guest,  distracted  him  still 
the  more,  and  he  felt  fully  convin- 
ced that  there  dwelt  little  generosity 
and  compassion  in  the  bosom  of  him 
who  could  indulge  in  such  bold  and 
magical  revelry  of  thought.  Red- 
cap again  became  silent,  and  advan- 
ced slowly  towards  the  eastern  open- 
ing of  the  wood. 

As  soon  as  they  got  out  from  be- 
neath the  gloomy  shade  of  the  rock, 
they  gradually  descended,  and  in  an 
instant  they  were  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  thick  copse  of  brushwood. 
Here  in  a  moment  Red-cap  wheeled 
about,  and  with  a  dagger  which  he 
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constantly  wore  under  his  large  blue 
cloak,  pierced  Langfoot  to  the  heart. 
With  one  loud  and  dismal  cry  of 
murder,"  and  aliollow  dying  groan, 
his  spirit  departed.  The  treacherous 
monster  then  looked  upon  him  with 
an  infernal  grin  of  complacency,  and 
gloried  in  having  succeeded  in  doing 
a  deed  which  is  recorded  in  the 
chronicles  of  these  ancient  days,  and 
which  will  transmit  his  infamous 
name  to  the  generations  of  other 
years.  He  then  dragged  the  dead 
body  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wood,  with  the  design  of  throwing  it 
into  the  river,  but  fearing  that  it 
might  be  cast  out  and  left  upon  the 
banks,  and  that  suspicion  would  be 
fixed  upon  him  as  the  murderer, 
he  digged  a  grave  in  as  secret  a  place 
as  possible,  and  covered  it  with  a 
huge  stone.  We  shall  now  leave 
hira  for  a  little,  and  turn  to  a  differ- 
ent scene. 

After  auld  Archy  and  Sibbie  had 
related  the  wonders,  and  enumerated 
the  ill  omens  they  had  seen,  and 
made  several  conjectures  about  fu- 
ture mishaps,  and  murders,  and  un- 
timely deaths,  they  kindled  up  a 
bright  peat-fire,  for  though  the  morn- 
ing was  clearing  gradually,  it  was 
still  very  dull,  by  reason  of  the  mist 
'^l'  which,  as  Archy  said,  "  hung  langer 
than  usual  about  the  Watergate." 
Having  placed  themselves  on  each 
side  of  the  fire,  Archy  began  to  plait 
a  ban'  to  bin  the  young  stirk  that  had 
broken  loose  during  the  night,  and 
done  some  mischief  i'  the  green- 
kailyard  ;  and  auld  Sibbie  got  her 
rock  and  spindle,  and  set  to  work  to 
draw  out  twae  or  three  threads  be- 
fore she  hung  on  the  porich  pot  to 
raaket  heir  breakfast.  Their  auld 
son  Habbie  was  lying  snoring  i'  the 
bed  which  stood  behind  the  door. 
He  had  been  twice  or  thrice  wakened 
by  auld  Sibbie,  but  he  was  a  kind  o' 
^*  lazy,  willed  callant,"  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  and  "  wadna  do  her  bid- 
din'  ava."  At  last  she  cries  again, 
Habbie,  Habbie,  get  up,  ye  sleepy 
head,  and  look  after  the  cow,  and  that 
stirk  that  lap  o'er  the  yard-dyke  last 
night,  and  destroyed  as  mony  kail  as 
wad  a'  made  us  dinners  for  a  fort- 
night— get  up,  ye  lazy  rascal,  or  I'll 
draw  ye  o'er  the  bed-stock  in  a  mi- 
nute. Archy,"  quoth  Sibbie,  gang 
and  raise  that  boy,  or  he'U  sleep  a' 


day  ;  if  I  didna  mind  every  thing,  a' 
wad  gae  wrang  that's  about  the  house, 
— I  never  saw  the  like  o*t." 

Dear  me,  Sibbie,"  quoth  Archy, 
^'  dinna  mak  sae  mcikle  din — I'll 
raise  him  in  a  ca/Ater — thou's  unkly 
fasht  about  naething,  and  talks  just 
as  I  didna  bear  my  share  o*  the  cares 
and  concerns  o'  the  family.  Habbie, 
Habbie,"  baWled  out  Archy,  a  little 
nettled  by  Si})bie's  general  accusa- 
tion, rise  in  a  minute,  sirrah ;  it's  far 
i'  the  morning ;  get  up  and  look  af- 
ter the  cow,  and  the  young  stirk,  and 
the  auld  white  yad  ;  they're  down  i* 
the  brae  there  someway."  As  Archy's 
voice  was  more  powerful  and  authori- 
tative than  Sibbie's,  Habbie  bangt 
to  his  feet,  gat  out  o'  the  bed,  and  on 
to  the  brae  like  a  "  lintie."  Sibbie 
then,  with  persevering  industry,  nim- 
bly twirled  her  spindle,  and  looking 
out  at  the  little  window  of  her  cot- 
tage, heaved  a  deep  sigh — O  woe 
is  me,  what  kin'  o*  morning's  this  ? 
the  mist's  no  like  to  clear  away  frae 
afF  the  cleughhead  ava,  I  fear  there'll 
be  some  dark  deed  done  this  dark 
morning." 

Indeed,  Sibbie,"  quoth  Archy, 
"  I  am  unco  fear't  for't — strange 
things  happen  now-a-days,  but  a 
body  darna  be  speakin'  o't.  Na 
trouth,  Sibbie,  I  canna  get  that  sad 
sight  I  was  telling  thee  about  out  o' 
my  min' — I  dread  some  ill  will  fol- 
low 't-r-we'll  hear  some  news  afore 
the  sun  has  gane  down  by  the  back 
o'  Burnswork,  or  I'm  sair  cheated." 

"Gude  preserve  usl"  quoth  Sibbie, 
"  I'm  a'  trembling  when  I  think  o't." 

And  just  as  they  were  indulging 
their  superstitious  fancies,  and  be- 
ginning to  talk  prophetically  about 
storms,  and  mishaps,  and  horrid 
murders,  Habbie  comes  running  in, 
breathless  and  terrified,  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  ghost  sitting  mopping  on  the 
parapet  of  the  tower,  pr  a  dead-light 
twinkling  down  the  Blacketthouse 
lin'.  Preserve  us !"  quoth  Archy— 
"  Gude  guide  us !"  quoth  Sibbie, 
both  agitated  with  fear  and  anxiety  ; 

what's  the  matter,  Habbie,  what's 
the  matter,  Habbie  ?''  ''I  heard  the 
cry  o*  murder,"  said  Habbie,  "  and 
then  a  groaning  about  the  foot  o*  the 
Bortree  Bank."  "  Alas!"  quoth 
Archy,  "  that's  just  what  I  was  ex- 
pecting :  you've  seen  the  wraith  o' 
some  puk  unfortunate  body,  that  I 
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saw  loup  into  the  water,  whan  it 
was^aun  frae  bank  to  brae.  There's 
been  mony  an  evil  spirit  abroad  this 
misty  morning,  and  I  rather  doubt 
auld  Red-cap  has  added  to  the  black 
list  o'  his  crimes  the  murder  o'  some 
unwary  and  unhappy  wanderer. — 
There'll  a  heavy  curse  come  upon 
the  family  and  the  lands  o'  Blackett- 
house  yet,  and  that  will  be  seen — 
but  we'll  say  naething  about  it." 

"  It's  no  been  for  nought,"  quoth 
Sibbie,  that  I  ha'e  seen  sae  mony 
bad  signs  this  while,  and  ha'e  been 
sae  meikle  troubled  i'  my  sleep. — 
There's  awfu*  witchcraft  and  wicked 
work  gaun  on  i*  the  land.  Willie 
Armstrong  o'  Palmer's  Gill  has  a 
branit  cow  that  had  a  calf  wi'  twae 
heads,  an'.it  roart  to  death,  and  maist 
frightet  them  a' ;  and  ye  ken  Red- 
cap's black  bull  fell  o'er  the  lin,  no 
very  lang  syn,  and  gat  his  banes  a' 
sraash't  amang  the  craigs,  and  was 
drown'd  i'  th'  dead  man's  pool ;  and 
well  do  ye  min*  that  our  ain  gazlings 
treaket  every  ane  last  spring,  and  we 
ha'e  naething  but  the  gander  and  the 
auld  broodie,  and  now  she's  got  her 
leg  broken  wi'  that  unruly  stirk  that 
lap  the  yard-dyke  yestreen,  and  has 
scarce  left  us  a  blade  o'  our  good 
green  kail :  and  when  I  think  o'  the 
dead  hares,  and  croaking  corbies,  and 
cherking  pyets,  I  ha'e  lately  seen 
about  the  town,  I  dinna  wonder 
ava,  Archy,  to  hear  sic  an  awsome 
story  as  Habbie's  brought  in  this 
misty  morning.  The  sins  o'  the  fa- 
ther, ye  ken,  shall  visit  the  children  ; 
and  as  long  as  wood  grows,  and 
water  rins,  never  shall  the  descendants 
o'  ^  bloody  Beir  get  another  night's 
rest  on  the  lands,  or  in  the  auld 
tower  o*  Blacketthouse  ;  the  ghost  o' 
that  murdered  man,  whae'er  he  be, 
shall  baith  be  heard  and  seen  at  the 
dead  o*  night  among  the  dark  and 
gloomy  woods — the  storm  shall  rage 
more  dismal  than  ever  when  it  arises 
— the  water  shall  be  heard  to  burst 
with  a  more  tremendous  fury  o'er 
Palmer's  Cliff— the  thunder  shall 
break  with  a  more  awful  peal  above 
that  vaulted  castle — strange  and  ter- 
rible shapes  shall  be  seen — the  cries 
and  the  groanings  of  murder  and 
death  shall  be  heard,  and  the  once 
bonny  braes  of  Kirtle  shall  become 
the  lonely  haunt  of  departed  spirits, 
and  the  rendezvous  for  performing 
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all  the  wild  witchery  of  hell."  Sib- 
bie's  superstitious  fears  had  wrought 
powerfully  upon  her  mind,  and  she 
gave  vent  to  such  a  torrent  of.  pro- 
phetic rhapsody,  that  even  Archy's 
auld  sinewy  knees  began  to  smite 
each  other ;  and  he  stared,  and  started, 
as  if  Sibbie,  by  some  magical  in- 
fluences, had  conjured  up  a  ghost  in 
his  presence,  or  had  learned  her  tale  of 
wonder  by  communicating  with  some 
invisible  wanderer  that  could  find  no 
rest  in  the  grave.  O,  Sibbie," 
quoth  he,  "  baud  thy  tongue  ;  things 
are  bad  eneugh,  and  black  eneugh ; 
for  Gude's  sake  dinna  mak'  them 
waur  ;  my  vera  flesh  begins  to  creep, 
and  the  hair  o'  my  head  to  stand  on 
end,  when  I  think  o't;  but  we  should- 
na  be  speakin'  about  it."  Such  was 
the  effect  of  Sibbie's  wild  harangue, 
and  Archy's  frantic  looks  and  fal- 
tering voice,  that  poor  Habbie,  who 
was  the  bearer  of  the  alarming 
news,  crept  close  to  the  dying  embers 
of  the  fire,  caught  hold  of  auld 
Archy's  coat-tail,  which  Sibbie  had 
spun  the  year  before  ;  he  wrapt  the 
large  folds  of  it  round  his  head,  and 
inspired  the  terror  which  flashed 
from  his  mother's  big  rolling  eyes. 
The  mischievous  stirk,  which  had 
plundered  the  green  kail-yard,  was 
seeking  its  way  back  again,  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  bare  pasture  of  the 
gowany  brae,  after  such  a  rich  morn- 
ing's repast ;  it  came  up  as  far  as  the 
peat-stack,  gave  an  unusually  loud 
roar,  and  ran  against  it  with  such 
fury,  that  the  one  half  of  it  tumbled 
to  the  ground.  The  bellowing  of  the 
stirk,  and  the  noise  of  the  falling 
peat-stack,  had  an  electric  and  strik- 
ing effect  within.  Auld  Sibbie  faint- 
ed with  fear, — Archy  screamed  out. 

We're  a'  murdered,"  and  sprung  to 
the  door  to  keep  it  close, — and  Hab- 
bie, who  was  closely  wrapt  up  with 
the  folds  of  the  coat-tail,  was  tossed 

heels  o'er  head"  upon  the  floor;  the 
little  stool  upon  which  he  sat  was 
overturned  in  a  moment,  and  Sibbie, 
in  a  convulsive  fit,  knocked  him  on 
the  head,"  as  she  lay  groaning  and 
sprawling  across  the  hearth.  Archy, 
not  suspecting  that  Plabbie  had  a 
hold  of  his  coat,  was  convinced  that 
the  "  vera  deil  himsel"  was  in  the 
house,  and  had  got  his  fangs  upon 
him,  and  was  driving  every  thing  to 
confusion     wi'  his  cloven  foot  and 
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i/ionstrous  horns."  To  heighten  the 
terror  of  the  scene,  the  cat  ran  up  the 
"  lum,"  and  sat  mewing  on  the 
chimney  top  ;  Tweed  ran  in  below 
the  bed,  and  sat  with  his  tail  be- 
tween his  feet,  yowling"  and  bark- 
ing, as  if  he  had  become  mad. 
Every  living  creature  about  the 
house  had  either  fainted,  or  become 
distracted ;  but  the  poor  stupid,  in- 
sensible stirk,  which  had  created  the 
whole  of  this  disturbance,  remained 
quiet  and  unagitated,  snuffing  over 
the  fallen  peat-stack,  quite  regardless 
of  the  fainting,  and  the  screaming, 
and  the  yowling  and  barking,  with- 
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in.  Before  this  bustle  had  come  to 
a  close,  the  mist  had  begun  to  clear 
away  from  the  Watergate,  the  sun  be- 
gan to  break  through  the  clouds,  and 
shed  his  radiance  along  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  in  the  space  of  half 
an  hour  the  braes  of  Blacketthouse 
were  again  visited  by  his  welcome 
beams. 

We  cannot  at  present  enumerate 
all  the  interesting  legends  of  bloody 
Bell.  He  died  an  untimely  death, 
and  the  place  of  his  abode  is  to  this 
day  said  to  be  the  haunt  of  his  un- 
happy ghost. 

"  Antiquarius  Dumfrisiensis." 
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blaquiere's  narrative  of  . 

This  volume  is  the  production  of 
Mr  Blaquiere,  already  known  to  the 
reading  circle  by  his  lately-published 
"work  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
the  Greek  Revolution.  The  subject 
of  the  composition  is  such  as  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting  to  every  one  not 
inimical  to  freedom  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilization.  The  "  Ori- 
gin and  Progress  of  the  Greek  Re- 
volution" was  ithe  fruit  of  the  au- 
thor's first  residence  in  Greece.  His 
sudden  return  to  that  country  from 
England,  last  year,  having  obliged 
him  to  leave  untouched  a  number  of 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  of 
that  work,  and  the  want  of  which 
rendered  it  imperfect,  he  has  sup- 
plied the  desideratum  by  the  present 
volume,  which,  besides  containing 
fresh  matter  of  interest,  gathered 
during  his  second  visit  to  Greece, 
completes  the  task  which  originally 
he  had  proposed  to  execute.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  narrative  of  his  journey, 
vv^hich  constitutes  the  body  of  the 
work,  Mr  Blaquiere  has  given  pub- 
licity to  a  variety  of  documents  and 
letters,  illustrative  of  the  text.  Se- 
veral of  these  relate  to  the  death  of 
Lord  Byron  and  of  Lord  Charles 
Murray,  than  whom  the  country 
whose  cause  they  espoused  owned 
no  greater  benefactors.  The  author's 
opportunities  of  obtaining  adequate 
and  authentic  information  were  great, 
and  of  these  he  obviously  has  well 
availed  himself.  His  materials  were 
collected  on  the  spot,  chiefly  from 
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those  whose  prominent  agency  du- 
ring the  eventful  progress  of  the  war 
eminently  qualified  them  to  become 
his  instructors.  In  detailing  his  in- 
formation, he  proceeds  with  candour 
and  impartiality,  without  disguising 
truth  or  misleading  public  opinion, 
but  evidently  warmed  by  that  enthu- 
siasm which  must  be  felt  by  every 
writer,  while  recording  the  struggles 
of  patriotism  to  emerge  from  bon- 
dage into  freedom. 

If,  in  any  circumstances,  gratitude 
be  due  by  one  country  to  another, 
Britain,  in  common  with  the  polish- 
ed nations  of  Europe,  confessedly 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Greece. 
The  services  rendered  by  Greece  to 
civilization  and  the  arts  cannot  be 
forgotten,  so  long  as  we  preserve  a 
taste  for  her  literary  remains,  and 
justly  appreciate  those  classical  mo- 
dels which  have  spread  their  refining 
influence  over  the  face  of  Europe. 
The  sacred  flame  of  liberty  burnt 
among  her  ancient  people  with  the 
purest  lustre— a  guide  to  future  le- 
gislators, but  casting  into  deeper 
gloom,  however,  the  long  night  of 
darkness  which  afterwards  veiled  her 
glories.  No  destiny  is  stable  :  the 
former  exaltation  of  Greece  was  more 
than  equalled  by  her  subsequent  de- 
basement ;  and  again  her  efforts  are 
pointed  to  the  redemption  of  her  an- 
cient independence.  We  hope  she  is 
not  far  distant  from  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day,  when  the  Turkish  yoke 
shall  be  no  more,  and  her  emancipa- 
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ted  sons  again  taste  the  free  days  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis ;  approving 
themselves,  by  the  successful  issue 
of  the  conflict  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, the  worthy  descendants  of 
their  heroic  ancestors.  Greece,  cir- 
cumstanced as  she  is,  struggling  to 
shake  off  despotism  for  liberty,  and 
endeared  by  so  many  associations  of 
imperishable  interest,  must  surely 
possess  strong  claims  on  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  European  public  ;  espe- 
cially, she  must  be  regarded  with  an 
eye  of  peculiar  favour  by  Britain, 
whose  people — ever  prominent  in 
the  -cause  of  liberty — in  recent  times, 
engraven  by  their  events  indelibly  on 
our  memory,  withstood,  in  solitary 
and  proud  defiance,  the  gigantic  en- 
croachments of  France,  and  upheld, 
alone  and  unaided,  the  banners  of 
freedom  against  the  hosts  of  Europe, 
united,  under  a  monster  of  insatiable 
ambition,  to  crush  them  in  the  dust. 

It  is  painful  to  observe,  however, 
that  England  has  been  slack  in  ad- 
ministering that  assistance  which  she 
might  afford  to  Greece.  At  least 
such  is  the  impression  imbibed  by 
perusing  Mr  Blaquiere's  pages.  We 
trust  that  the  publication  of  his  vo-* 
lume  may  stimulate  our  sympathy, 
and  lead  us  to  impart  to  Greece,  at 
the  seasonable  time,  those  substantial 
aids  of  which  she  may  stand  in  need. 
We  are  aware  that  we  have  been 
also  accused,  by  the  continental  press, 
of  lukewarmness  of  sympathy,  and 
of  a  want  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause, 
and  of  veneration  for  the  name  of 
Greece.  But,  after  giving  entire 
credit  to  the  statements  of  Mr  Bla- 
quiere,  and  examining  those  made  on 
the  continent,  we  have  our  own 
doubts  how  far  the  accusation  is 
correct.  The  apathy  alleged  is  at 
variance  with  our  general  chai-acter, 
and  even  with  much  that  we  have 
already  done  for  the  Greeks.  Other 
considerations  arise  to  extenuate  the 
charge,  should  it  be  thought  to  re- 
quire refutation.  In  the  early  stages 
of  such  a  struggle  as  is  now  carried 
on  in  Greece,  the  propriety  of  foreign 
interference  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
be  at  all  obvious.  On  the  contrary, 
interposition  at  an  immature  period 
may  be  regarded  as  a  vain  waste 
of  power ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  a 
nation,  long  sunk  in  the  lowest  de- 
gradation of  slavery,  cannot  emerge 


all  at  once  from  its  bondage ;  and 
therefore  the  safest  policy  is  to  leave 
it  to  its  own  unaided  movements, 
on  the  first  blush  of  its  aspirations 
after  freedom.  It  must  gradually 
learn  to  appreciate  liberty,  and  so  be- 
come fitted  to  enjoy  it.  Interference, 
before  this  point,  in  its  progress  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  injury  in- 
stead of  benefit  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  we  may  hold,  that,  to  politi- 
cians, it  was  originally  matter  of 
doubt  whether,  when  the  Greeks 
first  stirred  in  the  struggle,  they 
merely  aimed  at  a  change  from  one 
state  of  thraldom  to  another — from 
more  severe  to  more  lenient  masters — 
in  short,  from  the  Turks  to  the  Rus- 
sians ;  or  whether  they  had  in  view 
the  nobler  objects  of  plenary  eman- 
cipation from  their  servile  state,  and 
of  dignity  and  independence  as  an 
unshackled  people.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  either  of  these  considera- 
tions, a  pause  in  the  nations  auxili- 
ary of  Greece  was  not  unreasonable. 
If  Greece  be  fighting,  as  we  trust 
she  is,  to  re-establish  her  ancient 
freedom,  and  place  herself  in  the 
rank  of  independent  States,  and  if  she 
be  prepared  to  assume  that  rank,  our 
wonted  generosity  must  fail,  and  our 
classical  recollections  perish,  before 
we  refuse  our  help.  We  will  not 
skulk  from  a  conflict  to  bestow  upon 
her  people  the  blessings  of  liberty^ 
and  the  fruits  of  civil  government. 
But  if  the  gift  is  to  be  abused,  the 
labour  is  vain.  We  truly  believe, 
however,  that  Greece  is  prepared  for 
emancipation  from  slavery ;  and, 
therefore,  we  hope  to  see  adopted,  by 
Britain  and  certain  other  Powers, 
some  dfecided  measure  of  policy  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
Morea.  Mr  Blaquiere  soundly  re- 
marks, that,  "  should  these  Powers, 
without  interfering,  suffer  another 
campaign  to  proceed,  there  will  sure- 
ly be  no  injustice  in  charging  them 
with  all  the  consequences  that  may 
arise  from  such  unpardonable  apathy, 
while  it  cannot  fail  to  infer,  that  the 
oft-repeated  insinuations  of  their  con- 
niving at  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
nation  of  Christians,  is  not  an  un- 
founded assertion."  Convinced  as 
we  are  of  the  expediency  of  mea- 
sures enabling  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment to  carry  on  the  war  with 
vigour,  it  is  painful  to  know  that 
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obstacles  occurred  to  thwart  the  Pa- 
triots, arising  cluefly  from  the  dis- 
sensions of  leaders. 

It  remains  for  me  (says  Mr  Blanquiere) 
to  add,  that,  by  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
General,  the  executive  body  conferred  on 
me  the  high  honour  of  co-operating  with 
its  deputies  in  this  country.  Judging, 
from  my  previous  connexion  with  the 
friends  of  Greece,  that  the  former  would 
derive  some  little  facilities  from  the  as. 
sistance  I  might  be  enabled  to  give.  Ha- 
ving,  in  consequence  of  this  proof  of  con- 
fidence, felt  it  my  duty  to  engage  that  the 
utmost  expedition  should  be  used  in  carry- 
ing the  instructions  of  which  I  was  the 
bearer  into  effect,  my  whole  attention  was 
directed  to  this  object  on  reaching  Lon- 
don* 

A  combination,  which  I  could  not  pos- 
sibly anticipate,  having  prevented  me 
from  fulfilling  any  of  those  engagements, 
I  feel  it  a  sacred  duty,  due  not  only  to 
the  Government,  but  the  people  of  Greece, 
to  declare,  that  neither  have  had  any 
share  in  the  unforeseen  obstacles  that  have 
been  thrown  in  the  way.  My  sole  object 
being  that  of  thus  publicly  justifying  my- 
self from  what  a  people,  to  whom  I  am 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  sympathy 
and  affection,  might  justly  conceive  a 
betrayal  of  their  interests  at  a  peculiar 
crisis,  I  shall  abstain  from  a  variety  of 
minor  details  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  which  would  reflect  but  little  credit 
on  the  parties  more  immediately  concern- 
ed. I  do  not  want  to  bring  individuals 
unnecessarily  before  the  public :  what^I 
wish,  in  common  with  every  friend  of 
Greece,  is,  that  her  cause,  by  far  the  most 
glorious  that  ever  graced  the  page  of  his- 
tory, should  not  be  sacrificed  at  the  un- 
hallowed shrine  of  avarice,  envy,  or  in- 
gratitude ! 

The  author's  second  journey  to 
Greece,  of  which  this  volume  con- 
tains the  narrative,  was  occasioned 
by  the  loan  negotiated  in  England  for 
the  military  purposes  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government.  From  first  to 
last  he  had  felt  enthusiastically  in  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks  ;  and,  being  in- 
dicated as  a  proper  person,  he  accept- 
ed the  proposal  made  to  him,  to  ac- 
company the  first  instalment  of  the 
loan  to  the  Morea,  and  ascertain  its 
correct  application.  His  elation  at 
the  prospect  of  pushing  on  the  war 
with  vigour  by  means  of  the  resources 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer,  was  de- 
pressed on  arriving  in  Greece.  He 
discovered  that,  in  the  meantime,  a 
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combination  had  been  formed,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  thwart  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  independence. 
The  result  of  this  unexpected  state  of 
matters  was  the  appointment  of  com* 
missioners  to  take  an  interim  charge 
of  the  loan,  and  it  consequently  be- 
came inoperative  for  immediate  pur- 
poses, and  these  were  pressing.  The 
commissioners,  consisting  of  Lord 
Byron,  Mr  Gordon  of  Cairness,  and 
Lazzaro  Conduriotti  of  Hydra,  were 
to  superintend  its  safe  custody,  and, 
after  examining  into  the  state  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Patriots,'  to  decide  as  to 
the  time  and  mode  of  transferring  the 
loan  to  the  Government.  Mr  Bla- 
quiere  did  not  anticipate  much  diffi- 
culty from  this  arrangement;  but 
the  melancholy  fate  of  poor  Lord 
Byron,  whose  untimely  death  he 
learnt  on  proceeding  to  Missolonghi, 
gave  a  blow  to  his  plans  and  expec- 
tations for  which  he  was  little  pre- 
pared. 

The  means  of  Government  being 
thus  locked  up  by  the  sequestration 
of  the  loan,  Mr  Blaquiere  remained 
at  Zante,  to  await  the  issue  of  thi^ 
untoward  state  of  matters.  During 
his  residence  in  that  island,  he  occu- 
pied hinjself  in  collecting  what  par- 
ticulars he  could  obtain  relative  to 
the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Morea. 
These  he  introduces  into  his  narra- 
rative.  They  throw  considerable 
light  on  his  previous  account  of  the 
former  stages  of  the  revolution,  by 
supplying  those  deficiences  occasion- 
ed by  his  hurried  departure  to  Greece 
in  the  second  instance. 

Though  the  cause  of  the  Greeks 
be  a  very  glorious  one,  and  well  de- 
serving of  support,  we  need  not  be 
blind  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  carried  on 
with  the  passions  and  imperfections 
of  human  nature.  Unity  of  counsel 
and  action  is  rarely  predicable  of  a 
people,  placed  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  are,  with  their  na- 
tional character  still  necessarily  lea- 
vened by  centuries  of  debasement. 
Refractory  chiefs,  accordingly,  are  to 
be  found  among  them,  influenced  in 
their  conduct  by  the  stirrings  of 
petty  jealousies  and  vague  ambition, 
whose  designs,  framed  for  individual 
advancement,  jar  with  the  national 
interests.  It  w^ould  appear  from  Mr 
Blaquiere*s  relation,  that  unanimi- 
ty, in  many  respects,  does  not  exist 
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in  Greece, — that  one  class  endea- 
vours to  dupe  another, — each  struggle 
for  a  foolish  ascendancy  in  points  of 
minor  interest,  while  they  ought,  if 
they  value  their  safety,  to  join  for 
the  general  good  in  one  great  and 
undeviating  plan.  Several  of  the 
leaders  have  evinced  "  an  insatiable 
love  of  plunder,  and  ambition  to 
trample  on  the  lav^s  and  some  of 
the  troops,  especially  the  Suliotes — 
a  race  of  mountaineers,  naturally 
brave  and  impetuous — v^rere  often  in 
a  state  of  considerable  insubordina- 
tion, rendering,  from  time  to  time, 
much  management  necessary  to 
guide  and  tranquillize  them.  All 
these  are  unpleasant  things,  and  of 
difficult  remedy, "Teven  in  well-orga- 
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nized  Governments,  but  obviously 
much  more  pernicious  to  a  people 
situated  as  are  the  Greeks.  The 
following  passage,  as  to  the  dissen- 
sions in  Greece,  sufficiently  unfolds 
the  origo  mali ; — 

"  Those  who  reflect  on  the  execrable 
system  of  rule  established  by  the  late  op- 
pressors of  the  Greeks,  and  their  invari- 
able plan  of  exciting  hatred  between  the 
people,  the  more  easily  to  govern  them, 
cannot  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
that  perfect  harmony  would  follow  such 
a  chaos  of  cupidity  and  crime  ;  and  yet 
the  number  of  those  who  have  opposed 
the  people  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a 
regular  Government,  bears  so  small  a 
proportion  to  the  great  mass  of  the  na- 
tion, as  to  be  really  insignificant.*' 
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Reader,  hast  thou  ever  seen  a 
pack  of  hounds  in  pursuit  of  a  hare, 
and  hast  found  that,  at  every  turn, 
these  hounds  were  liable  to  be  drawn 
from  the  scent  of  said  hare,  by  others 
of  the  same  species  which  were  ever 
capering  away  on  cross  and  perplex- 
ing courses?  If  thou  hast  seen  and 
marked  all  this,  thou  hast  that  in 
thy  head  which  will  enable  thee  to 
comprehend  the  effect,  if  not  the 
intended  use,  of  a  Metaphor.  Truth 
is  said  to  reside  somewhere  within 
bucket-reach  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  ; 
but  if  said  bucket,  on  its  descent,  is 
ever  exposed  to  critical  movements — 
if  it  is  dashed  and  tossed  from  side 
to  side,  then  Truth  may  still  remain 
in  her  withdrawing  recess,  for  it 
is  ten  to  one  that  the  bucket  will 
ever  reach  her.  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt,  that  when  Sin  came  into 
the  world.  Error  erected  her  stan- 
dard, and  the  mind  or  imagination 
of  men  has  ever  since  been  exposed 
to  the  most  miserable  delusions.  It 
is  the  work  and  the  office  of  him, 
who  leads  to  bewilder  and  dazzles 
to  blind— of  the  arch-fiend  himself ; 
and  but  for  this  mistifying  interposi- 
tion with  language,  men  might  have 
been  enabled  to  have  outwitted  the 
King  of  Lies,  and  to  have  been  wise 
and  happy  in  spite  of  him.  Seires 
e  caligine  natum — any  one  may  fa- 
ther the  child  who  oljserves  its  pro- 
minent and  diabolical  features. 

As  far  as  a  Simile  is  concerned, 


there  is  much  less  danger  of  error 
and  misapprehension.  A  Simile  pre- 
sents himself  avowedly,  openly,  and 
manfully,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  leading  you  into  a,  new  scent,  and 
of  making  you  lose  sight,  for  a  time, 
at  least,  of  the  great  object  you  have 
in  view.  This  enemy  avows  his  in- 
tention to  deceive,  and  sets  about 
it  with  all  the  formality  and  reso- 
lution of  a  practised  and  a  fearless 
deceiver.  He  blows  a  trumpet  be- 
fore him,  and  you  may,  if  you  will, 
stand  aside,  and  allow  him,  with  all 
his  trappings  and  flummery,  to  pass  ; 
you  may  pass  on  at  least  from  *^  like 
as,"  which  is  the  commencing  blast, 
to  thus,  or  in  the  same  manner," 
which  is  the  concluding  flourish,  and 
find  yourself  very  little  interrupted 
by  the  interposition.  But  it  is  quite 
otherways  with  the  Metaphor.  He 
is  the  secret  and  heart-possessing  ene- 
my, who  mixes  incog,  in  all  your 
words  and  thoughts.  .  The  Simile, 
like  the  roaring  lion,  goes  rambling, 
and  tossing,  and  writhing  about, 
seeking  what  he  may  devour  ;  whilst 
the  Metaphor  is  like  the  same  daemon 
melted  down  into  a  gaseous  consisten- 
cy, and  penetrating,  like  the  electric 
fluid,  through  every  pore  and  cre?« 
vice  of  human  language.  You  may 
eject  or  remove  a  Simile, — you  may 
give  him  warning  to  pack  up  and 
be  gone,  and  he  will  only  take  the 
side  of  the  proposition  with  him  in  his 
flight,  and  leave  you  still  in  posses- 
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sion  of  a  comfortable  residence,  some- 
thing, at  least,  in  the  shape  of  a  dwell- 
ing ;  you  may  strip  Peter's  coat  of  its 
trappings  and  fringes,  and  it  will 
still  be  a  venerable  and  an  ostensible 
garb ;  but  if  you  begin  to  contend 
and  wrestle  with  the  Metaphor,  you 
will  find  him  so  interwoven  with  the 
very  substance,  that  all  extrication 
is  impossible ;  you  may  as  well  think 
of  abstracting  all  attributes  and  qua- 
lities from  substances,  and  leaving 
the  mere  "  caput  mvrtuum*  of  mat- 
ter, 

"  When  not  a  rag  of  form  was  on," 
as  endeavour  to  squeeze  the  Meta- 
phor out  of  his  all-pervading  quality. 
Now,  though  all  this  be  true,  and 
though  it  be  a  fact  incontrovertible, 
that  the  Metaphor  is  inseparable 
from  the  texture  and  very  thread  of 
language  and  thought,  let  us  not  fall 
in  love  with  our  calamities, — let  us 
not  mistake  necessity  for  blessing, — 
the  direful  calamity  of  the  fall,  for 
the  restoration  and  beatification  of  our 
race.  It  is  a  sufficient  misfortune  to 
be  obliged  to  carry  about  with  us, 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to 
hour,  the  evidence  and  manifesta- 
tion of  our  errors  and  imperfections ; 
but  let  us  never  rate  them  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  blessings ;  let  us  never 
mistake  the  mirage  for  the  fountain 
— the  mere  semblance  for  the  sub- 
stance— the  song  of  the  syren  for  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  It  is  to  warn 
your  readers  against  this  error,  that 
my  pen  has  at  present  been  assumed. 
We  cannot  look  around  us  for  an 
instant,  without  finding  sufficient 
grounds  for  deploring  this  calamity. 
It  visits  the  most  secret  and  sacred 
recesses  of  our  Universities,  and  even 
pervades,  in  its  confounding  influ- 
ence, our  church-courts,  and  Ge- 
neral Assemblies.  A  very  limited 
number  of  years  have  passed, 
since  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  ju- 
dicature of  our  country  was  occu- 
pied with  the  abstract  and  metaphysi- 
cal question  of  cause  and  effect ;  a 
question  from  which  it  was  extreme- 
ly desirable  that  all  metaphorical  in- 
terference and  commingling  should 
be  banished  ;  and  yet,  %vhat  was  ac- 
tually the  case,  a  learned  Clergyman 
and  Professor  rises  in  his  place  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  talks  loudly 
and  long  of  that  "  vinculum,"  or 
chain  of  connexion,  by  which,  like 
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dogs  walking  in  couples,  cause  and 
effect"  were  bound  together.  The 
members  of  that  venerable  and  learn- 
ed body  are  immediately  on  the  out" 
look  and  on  the  tVi-look  after  this 
same  vinculum,"  so  vividly  and  so 
circumstantially  described  by  the 
Professor ;  and  such  is  the  effect  of 
prepossession  and  prejudice,  that 
many  respectable  individuals  abso- 
lutely imagine  that  they  see  the 
chain  dangling,  like  that  of  Homer's 
Jupiter,  from  heaven  to  earth  before 
them.  Some,  again,  looking  not 
wp- wards,  nor  m-wards,  but  dovm^ 
wards,  upon  their  watch-chain,  and 
the  seals  which  are  thereby  connect- 
ed with  their  watches,  imagine  that 
all  is  plain,  and  that  the  connexion 
betwixt  cause  and  effect  can  be  as 
easily  demonstrated  as  that  betwixt 
said  watch  and  its  appendages. 
Others,  again,  of  a  more  volatile  and 
running  aspect,  rub  their  eyes,  and 
clear  their  spectacles,  and  adjust 
focuses,  and  arrange  distances,  and 
look  this  way,  and  that,  and  all  ways 
possible,  but  for  the  life  of  them 
can  not  they  see,  nor  in  any  way 
apprehend,  this  vinculum."  So 
they  give  up  the  thing  as  impossible, 
or  remain  altogether  incredulous  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  connecting 
medium.  But  we  are  directed  by 
another  member  to  keep  to  the  bare 
point,  and  not  to  deviate  from  the 
only  question  at  issue ;  still  the  in- 
quiry returns  upon  us,  again  and 
again, — AVhat  is  this  same  "  bare 
point"  by  which  we  are  to  steer- 
on  which  we  are  to  be,  as  it  were, 
spiked,  and  fixed  immoveably  ?  and 
we  find  it  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a  smaller  end  of  a  bodkin,  or  the 
sharpened  extremity  of  one  of  these 
needles  upon  which  a  score  or  two 
of  Duns  Scotus's  angels  were  accus- 
tomed to  dance  barefooted  for  an 
hour  running.  The  point,  in  fact, 
is  so  bare,  and  so  nicely  attenuated, 
that  it  is  altogether  invisible  by  any 
one  but  by  the  individual  who  intro- 
duced it.  The  feats  of  the  witch 
Morgana,  or  of  her  of  Endor,  were 
plain  sailing  to  this. 

But  surely  ethics — pure  and  life- 
comforting  ethics — must  lie,  in  a 
manner,  beneath  the  level  of  Meta- 
phor, and  must  repose  in  their  native 
immateriality  under  the  mind's  eye. 
Alas  !  nothing  is  safe  or  sacred  from 
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their  harpy-loucb  and  pollution.  Let 
Chalmers,  or  Dugald  Stewart,  or 
John  AV'ilson,  only  open  their  mouths, 
and  you  will  immediately  find,  that, 
like  Hudibras,  they  speak,  and  con* 
verse,  and  think  habitually  in  tropes; 
in  such  tropes,  too,  or  Metaphors, 
as  turn  us  aside,  and  withdraw  us, 
from  a  clear  perception  of  the  truth. 
The  human  mind  is  possessed,  ac- 
cording to  their  nomenclature,  of 
conceptions,   imaginations,  impres- 
sions, ideas,  notions,  faculties,  with 
a  long  et  cetera  of  qualities,  every 
one  of  which  is  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Metaphor, — a  language 
which  is  confessedly  and  notoriously 
inapplicable  to  the     subject  under 
discussion     and  what,  1  would  ask, 
is  the  very  phrase  which  I  have  last 
made  use  of,  but  another,  and  a  more 
recently- created  instance  of  the  mi- 
serable and  confounding  results  of 
metaphorical  phrase  ?     A  subject'* 
is  something  that  is  conceived  as  ly- 
ing beneath  another  thing  which  is 
placed  above  it ;  and  "  discussion" 
represents  this  unfortunate  sufferer 
of  the  Lower  House  as  tossed  about, 
and  tumbled  in  a  furious  manner. 
Now  what  has  alt  this  conjuring  up 
of  imagery,  I  would  ask,  to  do  with 
*^  the  subject  really  under  discussion'* 
—with  the  object  which  the  mind 
means,  and  is  eager  to  express? — 
What,  in  sliort,  are  all  the  contests 
which  have  so  long  divided  this  talk- 
ing, and  reasoning,  and  disputing, 
and  contesting,  and  printing  world  ? 
Why,  Sir,  if  you  deduct  those  which 
may  fairly  be  traced  to  the  original 
sin  of  our  nature,     Metaphor,**  you 
will  leave  but  a  very  scanty  residue 
indeed  behind.   Nor  is  the  gramma- 
rian and  philologist  himself  free  from 
this  contagion.   He  who  says  ^'  thou 
sbalt  not  steal,**  is  himself  a  thief : 
—he  whose  office  it  is  to  unshell 
words,  and  peel  them  like  onions — 
to  make  them  cast  their  many  coats, 
like  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  is 
himself  vested  in  a  panoply  of  convo- 
lutions and  incrustations  ;  his  con- 
junctions copulate y  his  verbs  conju- 
gate, and  his  nouns  decline ;  you 
look  for  the  simple  truth,  and  you 
find  her  robed  in  all  the  harlotry  of 
decoration. 
What  are  the  privileges  of  which  our 
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poets  and  orators  have  consequently 
possessed  themselves  ?  A  poor  wan- 
dering dromedary,  made  up  of  dry 
skin,  and  a  huge  bump,  becomes,  in 
his  travel,  and  in  the  "  poet's  eye,** 
the  ship  of  the  desert ;  whilst  this 
same  ship  is  immediately  reconverted 
into  a  land  animal  which  is  instinct 
with  life,  and  walks  upon  the  waves 
in  pride  and  progression."  Nothing 
is,  in  fact,  itself,  but  all  things  are  de- 
scribed by  resemblances.  The  "  mist'* 
is  not  only  **  lazy,"  like  a  country  par- 
son, but  crawls  like  a  toad  or  a  cen-* 
tiped.  The  hills  are  not  satisfied 
with  lifting  their  green  heads,  but 
they  are  even  sup])lied  with  hands, 
to  clap  and  applaud  withal.  The 
stream  bubbles  like  a  member  of  a 
debating  society,  whilst  its  green  ; 
banks  rejoice,  and  smile  most  ] 
bewitchingly  around.  Edward  Ir- 
ving, with  his  cast-iron  features,  and  , 
sledge-hammer  blows,  forges  gospel  , 
thunderbolts,  and  presents  himself  , 
a  Martello  Tower  to  the  Duke  of 
Sussex*.  The  stars  become  sentinels, 
and  place  torches  in  the  sky ;  whilst 
the  sun  advances  from  his  slumbers 
like  a  strong  man,  with  his  garments 
tucked  up  for  the  race.  j 

And  louder  than  the  bolt  of  Heaven  j 
Far  Jtaslicd  the  red  artillery.  * 

Here  there  is  such  a  jumblement  1 
of  Metaphor  upon  Metaphor,  of  sight  1 
upon  sound,  and  sound  upon  sight ; 
of  colour  upon  thunder,  and  thunder 
upon  colour  ;  that  the  amazed  reader 
is  either  thunderstruck  into  amaze- 
ment or  bamboozled  out  of  his  sen- 
ses. In  a  little  time,  however,  he 
comes  to  his  senses,  and  exclaims. 

What  awful  nonsense  these  men  of 
Metaphor  do  talk  !'' 

Having  shewed,  I  think,  pretty 
clearly,  the  manifest,  and  to  a  certain 
amount  unavoidable  evils,  which  re- 
sult from  metaphoric  expression,  I 
should  now  proceed  to  point  out  the 
way  in  which  an  alteration,  if  not  a 
remedy,  might  be  obtained,  but  into 
the  full  stretch  and  sweep  of  this  in- 
vestigation I  dare  not  enter  at  pre-  , 
sent.  I  may  simply  add,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  a  preventive  against  a  fu- 
ture increase  of  the  calamity  might  be 
attained  by  putting  an  extinguisher 
upon  such  writers  as  Hazlitt,  Tom 
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Moore,  Chalmers,  Wilson,  and  Ed- 
ward Jrving.  These,  and  such  as 
these,  feed  the  dropsy,  and  occasion 
that  morbid  intumescence  of  language, 
which  must  terminate  in  a  disrup- 
tion, or  in  one  of  those  severe,  but 
necessary  operations,  by  which  all 
such  unnatural  swellings  are  reduced. 
When  I  look  upon  the  English  lan- 
guage at  present,  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
the  pages  of  these  and  of  similar  mo- 
dern authors,  and  compare  it  with 
the  language  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Swift,  1  seem  to  be  contrasting  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  former,  with 
the  tawdry  over-dressing  of  present 
times.  The  thought  in  former  times 
had  at  least  a  perceptible  existence 
in  the  garb  it  had  assumed.  There 
was  a  kind  of  transparency  in  the 
language,  which,  like  the  windows  of 
the  ancients,  let  in,  if  not  the  clear- 
est, at  least  a  conveiiieni  light  upon 
the  interior  meaning.  But  now-a-days 
the  thought  or  sense  is  a  very  secon- 
dary concern  ;  it  bears  the  same  pro- 
portion and  relation  to  the  Metaphors 


which  are  attached  to  it,  or  huddled 
over  it,  that  the  string  which  suspends 
does  to  the  onions  which  are  attached, 
or  the  seedlings  of  the  apple  to  the 
pulp  in  which  they  are  snugly  nestled 
and  concealed.  It  is  all  in  vain  to 
inform  me  that  language  is  original- 
ly metaphorical.  This  may  be  and 
actually  is  true,  to  an  extent  of  which 
few  are  fully  aware  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time  it  gradually  drops 
such  metaphorical  meanings,  and 
would  ultimately  sink  into  the  ex- 
pression of  reason  and  common  sense ; 
were  it  n6t  for  our  orators,  poets, 
and  essayists,  who  are  ever  dragging 
us  back  again  to  ages  of  barbarism, 
and  scanty,  and,  therefore,  metapho- 
rical expression.  To  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  disease  is  said  to  be 
half  the  cure,  and  upon  the  validity 
of  this  maxim  I  retire  at  present, 
well  pleased  if,  by  any  thing  I  have 
said,  I  have  in  any  degree  alleviated 
the  mischief  which  a  devotedness 
to  Metaphor  is  calculated  to  occa^ 
sion.  T.  G. 


THE  t)YING 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  wander 
through  the  world,  without  some 
prospect  of  a  home  beyond  it, — to 
voyage  on  through  a  sea  of  troubles, 
with  no  compass,  no  star  of  Faith  to 
steer  by, — no  hope  amidst  the  immi- 
nent billows,  but  that  their  over- 
whelming will  bring  annihilation! 
And  yet  such  was  the  desolate  con- 
dition of  poor  Selwyn,  ever  since  his 
"  dear  souU'  had  been  "  mistress  of 
herself."  I  had  never  observed  in 
him  that  childish  levity,  that  way- 
ward eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  which,  by  the  easy  steps 
of  occasional  absence  from  public 
worship,  when  interfering  with  a- 
rausement,  leads  many  to  a  total 
forgetfulness  of  their  God  ;  nor  that 
arrogance  which  too  often,  for  the 
vain-glory  of  upholding  opinions, 
which  few  feel  inclined  to  combat, 
and  which  therefore  may  safely  be 
styled  incontrovertible,  will  assume 
the  most  indefensible  positions,  whose 
eccentricity  seems  to  promise  a  blood- 
less victory, — if  conquest  there  can 
be  in  a  field  without  a  foe.  On  the 
contrary,  George  was  both  serious 
and  diffident.  Nevertheless,  even  at 
those  very  moments  when  the  pen*- 
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sive  expression  of  his  do-wncast  eyes 
appeared  to  own  a  present  Deity,  he 
had  fled  from  the  face  of  his  Maker ! 
— but,  perhaps,  as  the  sequel  of  his 
story  may  prove,  the  course  of  his 
aberration  had  been  but  circular ; 
and,  when  most  he  seemed  distant 
from  the  creed  of  his  childhood,  he 
had  all  but  returned  to  the  starting 
post. 

In  the  light-winged  season  of  health 
and  happinessi  we  seldom  find  that 
the  day  is  long  enough  to  admit  of 
our  devoting  any  part  of  it  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  subjects  unconnected  with 
our  present  employments,  or,  at  far- 
thest, without  immediate  anticipa- 
tions ;  and  religious  feeling  is  kept 
afloat  in  us  on  the  breath  of  a  few 
short  prayers  and  thanksgivings  pour- 
ed out  from  the  fulness  of  our  joyful 
bosoms  at  the  approach  and  depar- 
ture of  sleep.  But  when  Fortune 
turns  her  back  on  us,  and  we  are 
left  alone  with  sorrow,  perchance 
with  sickness,  with  agony,  we  gladly 
and  frequently  seek  refuge  in  religion 
from  the  miseries  that  harass  and 
overpower  us  ;  and  the  mind,  glan- 
cing upward  from  the  cheerless  hori-« 
zon  of  life,  sends  its  search  into 
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heaven  for  the  promised  hereafter. 
Entertaining  this  impression,  I  one 
day  ventured,  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting,  though  desultory  conver- 
sation, with  my  late  unhappy  friend, 
to  enquire  (as  his  health  was  visibly 
declining)  into  the  particular  nature 
of  his  eternal  views — so  far  as  he 
might  deem  that  the  mysteries  of  re- 
velation left  them  open  to  conjecture 
and  hypothesis,  —  and,  indirectly, 
into  the  degree  of  consolation  those 
views  afforded  him  under  his  mani- 
fold sufferings,  and  his  firm  convic- 
tion (which,  however,  I  generally 
affected  to  ridicule)  that  the  hour  of 
his  dissolution  was  not  far  distant. 
But  what  was  my  surprise,  when, 
after  hearing  me  most  patiently, — 
much  more  so'  indeed  than  I  could 
wish  ;  for  the  pauses  that  I  intended 
him  to  consider  as  opportunities  for 
the  introduction  of  his  reply,  were, 
by  his  continued  silence,  rendered 
more  and  more  alarming  to  me, — he 
drew  his  arm  from  the  table  on 
which  he  had  been  leaning,  and  sit- 
ting erect  in  his  chair,  thus  addressed 
me,  with  a  smile,-^it  was  not  con- 
temptuous, but  proudly  compassion- 
ate, as  though  he  might  have  despised 
me  had  I  not  been  his  friend  r 

You  know,  Harry,  that  since  we 
were  boys  together,  not  a  word  has 
in  your  hearing  ever  escaped  me, 
that  could  wound  those  feelings  of 
reverential  piety  which  I  have  long 
observed  you  to  consider  as  essential 
ingredients  in  the  formation  of  a  vir- 
tuous character.  I  need  not  insist 
on  the  disinterestedness  of  my  reason 
for  withholding  from  you  a  know- 
ledge of  my  real  sentiments,  for  (I 
trust)  you  are  too  well  acquainted 
with  my  heart  to  believe  me  capable 
of  endeavouring  to  hide  even  its  er- 
rors, for  the  paltry  purpose  of  retain- 
ing your  good  opinion — even  yours-^ 
after  ceasing  to  deserve  it."  No,  in- 
deed," rejoined  I,  with  considerable 
vehemence;  then,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, "  your  ingenuousness  I  have 
witnessed  on  a  thousand  conspicuous 
occasions."  It  was  a  foolish  compli- 
ment, at  a  time  like  that ;  but  my 
heart  was  too  full  for  giving  utterance 
to  its  thoughts,  and  it  was  from  a 
childish  idea  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
say  something  in  reply,  that  I  thus 
tacked  together  a  tissue  of  imperti- 
nent; or  at  best  unseasonable  words. 


I  was  justly  abashed  ;  and,  what 
was  worse,  he  perceived  it ;  yet  now, 
on  recollection,  I  am  satisfied  he 
knew  and  respected  that  deeper  emo- 
tion within  me  which  lay  beyond 
the  reach  of  language ;  for  he  held 
out  his  hand — I  grasped  it  cordially, 
and  my  confusion  was  over.  Indeed 
it  was  a  trifle  compared  to  that  con- 
cern with  which  his  recent  avowal 
had  inspired  me.  For  God's  sake" — 
I  ejaculated,  his  hand  still  in  mine  ! 
— **  For  God's  sake !"  repeated  he 
with  an  emphasis  fearfully  discrimi- 
native, why  do  you  appeal  to  me 
in  the  name  of  one  whose  existence  I 
utterly  discredit,  and  if  I  could  be- 
lieve in  it,  should — Here  he  broke 
off.  I  was  so  horror-stricken,  that 
my  appearance  disconcerted  him  ; 
and  the  liveliest  anxiety  became  vi- 
sible in  his  countenance.  It  is  true, 
that  the  denial  of  revelation,  which 
was  implied  in  his  very  first  words 
on  the  subject,  was  too  well  calcu^ 
lated  to  prepare  me  for  discovering 
the  full  extent  of  his  hallucination  ; 
yet  the  preparative  was  but  a  flash 
before  thunder  ;  in  such  rapid  sue- 
session  did  the  awful  truth  burst  on 
me, — that  the  friend  of  my  youth, 
the  play-fellow  of  my  childhood,  and 
the  object  of  all  my  most  disinterest- 
ed regards,  had  identified  himself 
with  the  only  character  which  I  had 
ever  felt  it  a  duty  to  avoid,  without 
an  attempt  at  its  conversion,  to  con- 
demn without  mercy,  and  without 
reluctance.  In  a  word — that  he  was 
an  Atheist !  I  was,  for  a  while,  com- 
pletely overpowered  and  speechless  ; 
but  the  method  he  adopted  of  reliev- 
ing this  agitation,  had,  at  least,  the 
effect  of  recalling  my  fortitude,  by 
shelving  how  requisite  it  was  for 
enabling  me  to  bear  up  against  the 
torrent  of  sophistical  arguments^ 
which  he  now, — for  the  justification 
of  his  tenets,  and  the  consequent  as- 
suaging of  that  anguish  they  had 
given  me, — was  pouring  in  upon  me 
with  exhaustless  profusion.  I  fought 
the  good  fight  with  all  the  energy  I 
possessed ;  but,  alas !  he  fearlessly 
wielded  such  weapons  as  I  dared  not 
lay  my  weak  hands  upon.  It  was  in 
vain  that  I  guarded  all  the  vulner- 
able points  of  religion,  by  reference  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities  ; 
it  was  in  vain  that  my  attack  was 
impelled  by  the  sincerest  enthusiasm 
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and  directed  by  all  the  little  skill  I   principle  which  at  an  early  period  of 
could  command  in  disputation:  for   existence  would  have  exerted  its  mo - 
what  was  my  defence, — what  my    difying  and  even  creative  energies 
chance  of  prevailing   against  one    upon  whatever  new  ideas  then  occur- 
who,  in  the  blind  fury  of  his  pre-    red  to  the  mind  it  animated,  is  either 
sumption,  seized  the  bolts  of  Omni-    extinct  already,  or  fast  perishing.  I 
potence,  and  hurled  them  back,  as  it    listened  with  particular  satisfaction 
were,  even  at  the  face  of  that  Power   and  concern  to  his  objections  against 
who  delighteth  to  lay  them  aside,    schools,  which,  however,  he  pru- 
and  assert  his  dearer  attribute  of  un-    dently  maintained,  were  for  the  pre- 
limited  beneficence  ?  But  I  will  not    sent  indispensable,  though  but  as 
recapitulate  the  excesses  to  which    means  of  enabling  the  next  genera- 
tongues,  that  have  denied  the  lawful    tion  to  do  without  them.    What ! 
Sovereign  of  their  souls,  may  (in    cried  he,  can  a  man  of  any  soul  rest 
such  a  state  of  anarchy)  be  tempted,    content  with  giving  his  child  a  mere 
Of  this  painful  controversy,  be  it    body,  and  leave  to  strangers  the  task 
enough  to  record,  that  it  seemed    of  filling  it  with  its  only  divine  and 
as    though  my  deluded  antagonist   immortal  part, — the  only  part  of  its 
had,  in  retreating  to  the  gloomy  fast-    being,  in  which  that  father  can  have 
nesses  of  scepticism,  wilfully  deba-   a  hope  of  fully  identifying  his  ofF- 
red  himself  from  all  chance  of  re-    spring  with  himself     Honest  pride 
turn,  and  that   the  topic  was  at   blushes — human  nature  revolts,  at 
length  abruptly  dismissed,  without   so  unmanly,  so  irrational  a  system, 
any  good  result  from  a  long  hour's    There  is  some  likelihood  of  my  being 
discussion  of  it,  than  the  increase  of  able,  at  no  very  distant  period,  topre- 
confidence  my  best  hopes  had  acqui-   sent  the  public  with  a  compendium  of 
red  from  that  proud  display  of  my    this  lamented  youth's  opinions,  both 
heavenly  resources,  to  which  a  doubt   on  the  above,  and  on  some  other  im- 
of  their  reality  had  enforced  me.  As    portant  questions ;  therefore  1  shall 
a  Christian,  I  almost  blush  to  reflect   here  cease  to  detain  my  readers  with 
how  little  that  morning's  ecclaircisse-   an  attempt,  which  must  of  necessi- 
ment  could  lessen  my  affection  for   ty  he  but  imperfect,  at  acquainting 
poor  Selwyn.     We  did  not  then    them  with  his  eccentric,  yet  phi- 
part  until  several  other  subjects  of  lanthropic  turn  of  thinking,  and 
minor  importance  had  been  touched   shall  at  once  proceed  to  relate  the 
upon  ;  and  I  well  remember  that  he   melancholy  termination  of  a  life, 
particularly  dilated  on  a  system  of   compounded  of  no  common  ingre- 
education  which  he  had  long  been   dients,  but  which  was,  throughout  its 
arranging,  with  a  view  to  the  pro-   brief  duration,   one  ever- changing 
gressive  amelioration,  and,  as  he   scene  of  summer  brightness,  and 
hoped,  the  ultimate  perfection,  of  somethingmore  than  winter  gloom,— . 
the  human  species.    He  had  applied   one  perpetual  contest  between  the 
himself  very  closely  to  the  considera-   ardency  and  independence  of  a  lofty 
tion  of  this  subject,  for  he  had  little   spirit,  and  the  sordidness  and  sla- 
idea  that  the  singular  tenets  which   very  which  that  spirit  had  imagined 
were  his  would  ever  come  into  re-    to  exist  all  around,  until  the  very 
pute  with  persons  whose  understand-   imagination  had  infected  its  own 
ing  had  passed  the  time  of  its  youth-   source  with  the  reality  of  what  at 
ful  plasticity,  and  had  settled  itself  first  was  perhaps  but  dreaded, 
in  that  arbitrary  form  to  which  the      Through  all  the  enthusiasm  which 
world's  selfish  prejudices  mould  it*   shone  out  in  every  word  poor  Selwyn 
It  is  on  the  tender  sapling,"  said   uttered  on  the  affairs  of  other  people, 
he,     that  we  must  inscribe  what  we   there  was  no  great  difficulty,  to  one 
desire  to  see  daily  more  legible.    It   whohadmy  opportunities  of  watching 
is  in  vain  that  we  carve  on  the  rigid   him,  and  tracing  his  most  superficial 
bark  of  the  full-grown  tree  what  we   thoughts  back  to  their  secret  home 
design  to  be  read  by  our  children's  in  a  sad  bosom,  in  discerning  a  some- 
children.    The  intellects,  when  ma-   thing  of  constraint  and  physical  ef- 
tured,  is  not  easily  impressed  on,   fort,  that,  in  general,  denotes  a  want 
and  when  the  impression  is  made,   of  sincerity  ;  and  was  in  him  so  ap- 
time  boon  eftaces  it  ;  for  the  vital  parent,  even  to  himself;  that  it  served 
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him  for  a  cprjstant  theme  of  self-re- 
proach. 1  have  a  silent  sorrow 
here,"  he  would  sometimes  say  to 
me ;  "and,  oh  !  with  how  little  of  that 
levity  with  which  a  song  is  usually 
quoted  !  I  do  not  deserve  a  friend," 
he  continued,  "  for  I  do  not  know 
how  to  trust  one.  Yet  you  could 
not  assist  me ;  and  why  should  I 
oppress  you  with  the  sight  of  an 
immedicable  wound  I  see  it 

already/*  rejoined  I,  though  I  per- 
ceive not  the  weapon  which  has 
inflicted  it.  There  is  a  burden  on 
your  heart,  that  I  know  not  but  by 
your  crouching  and  sinking  under  it. 
It  must,  I  fear,  be  sustained  by  you 
alone ;  but  let  mc  know  in  what 
words  I  may  encourage  you.  There 
is  a  consolation  peculiar  to  every 
grief ;  but  till  the  disease  is  detected 
who  can  prescribe  a  remedy 

I  never  pressed  him  much  upon 
this  topic ;  and,  to  any  delicate 
mind,  this  backwardness  of  mine 
will  not  be  wonderful,  though,  per- 
haps, it  becomes  a  friend  to  be  more 
urgent  than  I  was  in  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  a  sorrow  which  it  is 
possible  he  may  alleviate.  Selwyn's 
motive  for  such  impregnable  close- 
ness as  he  preserved  in  the  affair 
which  I  shall  forthwith  explain,  is 
now  apparent  to  me  through  the  in- 
sight I  obtained  into  his  general 
character  ;  but  those  who  never  had 
this  insight,  though  they  knew  him 
from  his  childhood,  even  to  this  day 
disbelieve  my  explanation.  He  was 
deeply  imbued"  with  the  spirit  of 
romance,  and  he  would  needs  have 
his  feelings  on  any  tender  subject, 
looked  on  either  reverentially  or  not 
at  all.  I  am  about  to  speak  rather 
freely  of  my  poor  school-fellow,  but 
I  shall  do  so  with  the  view  of  contri- 
buting my  mite  towards  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart ; — he  is 
gone  ;  my  censure  cannot  pain  him, 
and  the  truth  may  benefit  those  who 
stay  behind.  This  excuse  is  enough 
for  virtue,  and  therefore  for  him  ; 
for  Virtue  was  his  deity,  and  he  wor- 
shipped her. 

belwyn  had  been  early  accustom- 
ed to  the  exaggerated  representations 
and  glowing  fictions  of  poetry.  This 
gave  him  very  naturally  a  love  of 
considering  all  things  in  the  abstract 
— of  separating  their  grosser  from 
their  more  ethereal  qualities— and  of 


building  his  speculations  upon  the 
latter  alone.  Whatever  were  the 
object  presented  to  his  view — what- 
ever were  the  subject  he  undertook 
to  consider,  it  was  only  to  certain 
ideal,  at  least  very  remote  points, 
that  he  ever  directed  his  attention. 
In  viewing  a  picture,  he  would  de- 
scant on  a  thousand  little  delicacies 
of  effect  in  it,  that  must  have  utterly 
escaped  the  eye  of  a  common  obser- 
ver, howsoever  well  versed  in  the 
technical  principles  of  judging,  while, 
at  the  same  tiine,he  would  pass  with 
indifference  over  the  most  success- 
fully elaborate  efforts  of  the  painter's 
skill,  if  these  were  by  any  means 
easily  discoverable.  In  reading,  he 
would  elicit  a  similar  eccentricity  of 
taste;  and  often  the  cadence  of  a 
line,  the  propriety  of  a  single  epithet, 
or  the  disposition  of  the  members  of 
a  long  sentence,  would  affect  him 
with  more  admiration  than  the  most 
evidently  beautiful  passages,  whether 
in  prose  or  in  verse.  So  far,  indeed, 
did  he  carry  this  opinion,  with  re- 
spect to  literary  composition,  that 
any  piece  which  he  found  deficient 
in  what  he  used  to  term  "  latent 
caloric,"  was  immediately  pronoun* 
ced  by  him  to  be  all  but  worthless. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance, 
however,  that,  although  in  the  af# 
fairs  of  other  men — in  the  details  of 
history,  or  in  the  creations  of  fancy, 
he  readily  discovered  a  sufficiency  of 
that  lurking  beauty  to  engage  his 
most  attentive  regards,  he  seemed 
wholly  unable  to  apply  the  same  ex-* 
tractive  power  thus  evinced  to  the 
occurrences  of  his  own  change-* 
ful  life.  The  moment  he  began  to 
contemplate  himself,  and  the  petty 
realities  with  which  he  was  sur-^ 
rounded,  and  which  were  destined 
to  form  the  element,  as  it  were,  in 
which  he  existed,  his  penetration, 
his  taste,  his  enthusiasm,  was  at  an 
end  ;  and  with  all  that  exquisitely- 
refined  sensibility  of  inward  excel- 
lence above  attributed  to  him,  he 
thus  became  a  very  slave  to  external 
impressions,  for  he  never  conld  see 
himself  but  as  the  laughing-stock  of 
the  fool,  as  the  companion  of  the  un*- 
worthy,  as  the  member  of  a  depraved 
mass  of  society,  as  the  dweller  in  a 
corrupt  and  sinful  world.  He  appa^ 
rently  felt,  that  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
such  vilenesses  as  his  discerpmeut 
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fihcwed  him  he  was  surrountled  by, 
was  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a  par- 
taker in  them.  He  felt,  that  to  live 
amidst  corruption  was  to  be  corrupt- 
ed ;  and  the  self-abasement  which 
resulted  from  this  feeling  made  him 
look  with  as  much  disgust  and  con- 
tempt upon  his  own  doings  as  upon 
those  of  any  one  else.  Whatever  of 
romance  there  might  be  in  some  por- 
tion of  his  thoughts  was  ridiculed  by 
himself  as  being  out  of  place  ;  and, 
because  he  was  unable  to  keep  his 
soul  perpetually  exalted  to  its  utmost 
elevation,  he  would  often  let  it  gro- 
vel in  despair  amidst  the  most  com- 
mon place  and  least  aspiring  of  me- 
ditations. I  know  not  how  to  arrive 
at  the  sad  circumstance  of  his  histo- 
ry, by  which  these  notions  of  his 
were  so  materially  drawn  into  ac- 
tion, therefore  1  will  but  ask  the 
reader,  how  a  spirit  so  constitutes!  as 
poor  Selwyn's  might  be  expected  to 
display  itself  under  the  influence  of 
love  ?  The  passion  was  neither  cul- 
pable nor  hopeless,  at  least  unless 
it  were  eitfe^r  of  these  in  his  own 
idea.  If  there,  had  been  any  thing* 
in  his  sentiments  towards  the  young 
and  lovely  object  of  them,  which  an 
honest  or  prudent  man's  conscience 
would  reproach  him  with,  most  as- 
stiredly  1  should  have  had  the  con- 
fession from  his  own  lips,  for,  in  Sel- 
wyn,  it  was  almost  a  fault  the  anxiety 
he  felt  lest  others  should  over-rate 
his  merits  or  overlook  his  failings. 
If  there  had  been  any  singular  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  the  object  of  his 
regard,  I  should  no  doubt  have  been 
consulted,  for,  on  all  occasions  of 
perplexity,  he  flew  to  me,  beseeching 
niy  advice.  The  great  obstacle  to 
his  success  with  the  idol  of  his  heart 
was,  that  she  might  easily  have  been 
won,  or,  at  least,  that  it  appeared  so, 
though  he  had  never  avowed  his 
flame;  and  the  want  of  interest 
which  this  apparent  facility  threw 
over  the  story  of  his  love,  kept  the 
secret  locked  up  from  me  in  his 
bosom  as  closely  as  though  he  had 
been  sworn  to  silence,  and  as  though 
I  had  not  been  his  dearest  and  oldest 
friend.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  being  regarded  by  me  as 
a  lover  moving  regularly  on  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  and  en- 
tertaining no  sublimer  or  purer  feel- 
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ings  towards  their  object  than  the 
generality  of  men  similarly  si- 
tuated. Perhaps,  too,  he  was  some- 
what ashamed  of  the  want  of  energy 
which  so  long  withheld  him  from 
proceeding  towards  his  purpose,  and, 
very  probably,  he  also  at  times  felt  a 
something  like  despair,  owing  to  a 
strange  state  of  things  v;hich  1  must 
explain. 

My  cousin,  Mary  W  ,  had  been 

his  playfellow  from  the  infancy  of 
them  both  ;  and  while  they  were 
yet  in  their  childhood,  all  who  knew 
them  took  pleasure  in  encouraging, 
injudiciously  enough,  the  mutual 
partiality  which  was  evident.  All 
the  little  arts  of  girlish  flirtation  that 
she  was  equal  to  were  commended 
on  every  occasion ;  v/hile,  as  to  him, 
his  unconscious  gallantry  was  laud- 
ed to  the  skies,  while  he  w^as  still  in 
petticoats.  However,  as  Mary  grew 
older,  and  the  same  highly-culpable 
system  of  excitement  was  pursued 
by  her  parents -as  to  Selwyn,  her  un- 
folding sensibility  took  the  alarm, 
and  she  soon  conceived  an  unde- 
finable  fear  of  him  which  even  bor- 
dered on  aversion.  This  was  natu* 
ral  enough,  and  would  unquestion- 
ably, in  a  short  time,  have  passed 
away,  when  a  few  more  summers 
had  ripened  her  into  womanhood. 
But  he  imagined  the  change  perma- 
nent ;  and  as  this  conviction  grew 
on  him,  without  any  substantial 
reason,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  all 
his  good  sense  and  discernment  fail- 
ed to  remove  the  erroneous  impres- 
sion. As  I  have  before  intimated, 
he  made  no  one  his  confidant ;  and 
thus  he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
remedy ;  but  the  idea  still  preyed 
upon  his  heart's  core;  and,  united 
with  a  tendency,  perhaps  hereditary, 
to  melancholy  and  consumption,  it 
brought  him  very  early  to  the  close 
of  his  existence.  He  never  told  his 
love, — at  first,  because  he  fancied  he 
had  not  sufl[icient  encouragement  ; 
and  afterwards,  because  he  knew 
that  his  lot  was  too  transitory  to  be 
united  with  that  of  a  young  and 
blooming  creature,  whom  he  could 
but  make  an  early  widow.  This, 
part  of  his  story  must  now  for  a 
while  be  quitted,  that  a  subject  still 
more  serious  may  again  come  under 
our  notice. 
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One  morning,  when  I  made  my 
Usual  call  at  his  lodgings,  the  woman 
of  the  house  informed  me  that  Mr 
Selwyn  was  very  far  gone,  and  she 
was  glad  I  had  come  in  time  to  see 
the  last.  I  was  thrilled  to  the  core 
with  this  unexpected  and  abrupt  in- 
timation, and  as  I  hurried,  though 
softly,  up  stairs,  I  enquired  how  it 
was  that  so  sudden  a  change  had 
taken  place,  for  I  had  left  him  ex- 
tremely elevated  in  spirits  but  the 
day  before,  and  in  apparently  better 
health  than  usual.  He  had  seemed  to 
be  gaining  strength, — he  had  sat  erect 
during  the  whole  of  a  long  conver- 
sation,— and  he  had  appeared,  when 
I  quitted  him,  as  fresh  and  vigorous 
as  at  first.  Indeed  that  fatal  Wed- 
nesday, for  it  was  the  last  day  which 
he  saw  to  the  end,  had  given  me 
better  hopes  of  his  recovery  than  I 
had  ever  before  conceived  since  the 
very  commencement  of  his  decline. 
However,  as  I  learnt  from  his  land- 
lady, he  had  applied  himself,  imme- 
diately after  I  went  away,  to  the  ar- 
ranging and  committing  to  paper  the 
whole  substance  of  our  previous  dis- 
putation, which  I  need  hardly  say 
respected  the  affairs  of  eternity.  Our 
discussion  had  so  affected  him,  that 
he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  ar- 
ranged, in  tangible  order,  all  that 
had  been  advanced  upon  either  side 
of  the  question  ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  purposed  weighing  it  thorough- 
ly in  his  mind,  and  at  once  deter- 
mining upon  the  belief  in  which  he 
would  die.  But  the  effort  was  too 
much  for  him,  in  his  exhausted 
state  ;  and  the  exhilaration,  or  ir- 
ritation of  his  employment,  served 
only  to  accelerate  the  approach  of 
dissolution.  He  wrote  and  medita- 
ted, without  intermission,  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  when 
the  servant  of  the  house  called  him 
at  his  accustomed  hour  of  seven,  he 
had  not  slept  for  a  moment,  and  he 
lay  in  a  parching  fever.  He  had 
sent  for  me;  but  as  our  whole  fami- 
ly at  home  had  been  entertaining  a 
large  quadrille  party  until  four  that 
Tery  morning,  not  a  soul  in  the  house 
could  be  wakened  by  the  knocking 
and  ringing  of  the  messenger  who 
had  been  dispatched  for  me.  On 
being  made  acquainted  with  this,  I 
felt  for  a  few  moments-  all  tiat 


shame  and  self-reproach  which  so 
often  arises  from  the  remembrance  of 

Things  light  or  lovely  in  their  acted  time, 
But  now  to  stern  reflection  each  a  crime. 

By  such  feelings  we  perhaps  often  do 
ourselves  injustice,  but  never,  I  be- 
lieve, any  injury.  It  is  frequently 
as  great  a  virtue  to  be  over-harsh 
with  ourselves,  as  to  pardon  the  of- 
fences of  others. 

When  I  was  left  alone  with  my 
unfortunate  friend,  I  perceived  that 
his  situation  had  not  been  misrepre- 
sented. He  was  evidently  verging 
upon  the  grave ;  and  yet,  at  the  time 
of  my  entering,  he  just  woke  up 
from  a  sleep,  which  he  said  had  been 
very  agreeable,  though  light  and  se- 
veral times  broken  by  strange  dreams. 
That  short  repose  of  Nature  had 
merely  recruited  her  decaying  powers 
for  one  last  exertion.  He  called  for 
a  little  water  ;  and  when  I  had  held 
him  up  till  he  swallowed  about  a 
table- spoonful,  he  sunk  down  again 
on  his  pillow,  and  I  felt  assured  that, 
whatever  intellectual  part  he  might 
still  be  capable  of  acting,  his  bodily 
frame  was  from  that  time  to  rest  for 
ever.  I  asked  him  how  he  felt  after 
his  drink  ;  but  he  smiled,  as  if  to  say 
that  I  might  have  read  the  answer 
in  his  face.  The  liquid  had  been 
very  difficult  to  swallow,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  the  last  extremity  ; 
and  now,  at  intervals,  I  distinguish- 
ed that  faint  gurgling  in  the  throat 
which  is  one  of  death's  surest  fore- 
runners. *^  You  have  had  some 
fever,"  I  said,  and  of  course,  my 
dear  Selwyn,  yOu  must  be  rather 
weak  after  it.  But  keep  yourself 
quiet,  and  I  will  stay  till  you  find 
yourself  better."  I  had  laid  hold  of 
his  hand ;  and  as  I  said  this,  his 
poor  worn  fingers  increased  their 
pressure  upon  mine ;  but  he  did  not 
speak  for  some  little  time.  When  he 
recovered  his  voice,  he  at  once  re- 
plied to  my  last  observation,  not- 
withstanding the  pause  there  had 
been : 

"It  is  kind  of  you  to  stay  with 
me,  for  your  attentions  cannot  ever 
be  repaid.  In  a  very  few  hours,  at 
most,  I  shall  be  no  more  to  you  than 
the  senseless  bed  on  which  I  lie." 
His  voice  and  manner  were  too  im* 
pressive  for  his  words  not  to  be  ere* 
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diteil,  howevoa:  sorrowfully.  Itlid  not 
attempt  to  deceive  him  as  to  his  con- 
dition, for  the  attempt  would  have 
been  worse  than  idle.  I  feel  my 
brain  very  busy,"  he  continued ;  I 
never  had  so  much  that  1  wished  to 
say,  and  so  little  time  to  say  it  in." 
"  Rest  yourself,'*  said  I ;  and  do 
not  fear  but  that  your  life  will  be 
long  enough  yet  for  all  good  pur- 
poses." He  smiled  again,  at  my 
equivocal  encouragement,  and  thus 
proceeded  :  "  I  do  not  wish  to  die, 
and  leave  no  memory  of  me  behind.  I 
haveliveda  life  unlike  that  of  others, 
and  I  hope  to  die  consistently  with 
myself."  I  am  not  so  sure  as  you," 
I  said,  "  that  we  are  to  give  up  all 
hope  yet;  but  surely,  my  dearest 
friend,  there  can  be  uo  harm  in  com- 
posing yourself  to  await  what  destiny 
lleaven  decrees  for  you."  Again," 
said  he,  do  you  wish  to  buoy  me 
up  with  that  chimerical  hope  of  a 
futurity?"  Oh,  Selwyn  !"  1  re- 
joined, "  let  me  beseech,  that,  in  your 
last  hour,  you  will  cling  no  longer 
to  tho^e  errors,  to  those  falsehoods, 
by  which  you  have  so  long  been  de- 
ceived." What  1"  he  cried ;  and 
have  you  forgotten  the  words  of  that 
most  eloquent  of  Divines,  whom  you 
delight  so  to  praise  and  to  cite  ?  Do 
you  forget  that  he  bids  us  not  resign 
in  sickness  the  belief  we  entertained 
in  our  health  ?"  This  was  said  with 
many  interruptions,  from  the  weak- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  the  suffocating 
rattle  that  grew  louder  and  louder, 
as  his  breath  quickened  and  failed. 
.1  saw  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost ; 
and  yet  it  seemed  cruel  to  agitate 
him ;  but  higher  thoughts  prevail- 
ed, and  I  ^lurriedly  replied,  "  Oh, 
never  call  yom^s  a  belief,  my  dearest 
of  friends !  never  leave  us  to  fear  for 
your  eternal  soul !  The  phantom 
you  have  followed  must  vanish,  and 
let  Heaven  sliine  on  you.  Let  me 
now^  I  conjure  you,  receive  your 
confession  of  having  erred  from  tlie 
pnly  right  way.  Let  me  hear  your 
parting  prayer  for  pardon  from  the 
God  whom  your  doubts  have  offend- 
ed.'* "  Prayer,"  said  he  ;  prayer ! 
and  will  it  please  you  if  I  pray  ?  I 
am  not  so  unused  to  it  as  you  think 
me.  But  my  God  is  not  the  God 
you  worship,  or  my  mode  of  wor- 
ship is  not  such  as  yours."    "  Yet, 

j  pray,  only  pray,  and  you  will  be 
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heard ;  for  your  prayers  will  as- 
cend from  a  heart  that  is  sincere. 
Pray^  and  may  Heaven  hear  you!" 
He  dosed  his  eyes  for  a  moment, 
ajs  if  to  abstract  his  soul  from  all 
perception  of  external  things ;  and 
then,  slowly  bringing  his  cold  hands 
•together  upon  his  breast,  he  fervent^ 
ly  prayed  : — *^  Powers  of  the  uni- 
verse !  although  you  hear  me  not, 
or  if  you  hear  me,  cannot  alter  your 
wise  designs  at  the  request  of  a  weak 
mortal,  1  have  a  pleasure  in  pouring- 
out  the  last  drop  .of  my  soul  in  ad- 
miration of  your  infinite  wonders. 
1  am  resigning  all  sense  of  them ; 
and  I  wish  my  latest  consciousness 
to  be  mingled  with  gratitude  for 
ray  past  existence,  and  with  hope, 
that  if  J  again  know  life,  your  good- 
ness may  not  render  it  a  curse  to 
me.  Spirit  of  Omniscience,  of  Om- 
nipotence, of  Infinity !  receive  my 
dissolving  elements ;  and  if  they,  or 
any  part  of  them,  are  permitted  to 
retain  a  place  in  the  world  now 
closing  on  me,  let  them  exist  to 
bless  all — all  whom  I  leave  be- 
hind me!"  Vague  and  erroneous 
as  was  this  brief  prayer,  it  filled  me 
With  a.  divine  gratificatix)n,  for  I 
saw  from  it,  that  however  the  dying 
youth's  intellect  might  have  wander-i 
ed,  his  feelings  were  still  true  to  re^ 
ligion.  Even  at  that  sacred  mo- 
ment, in  the  excess  of  my  joy,  I  re- 
membered and  dwelt  with  delight 
upon  that  winning  artifice  of  child- 
hood, which  often  makes  it  feign  an 
aversion,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
the  tenderest  and  purest  love.  Slany 
and  many  a  time  have  I  seen  a  little 
rosy- lipped  cherub  of  a  child  hurry 
away  from  the  window  at  which  I 
have  espied  her,  only  to  indulge  her 
innocent  waywardness  by  peeping 
out  upon  me  from  another.  Yes, 
even  at  that  hour  of  sickness  and 
sorrow,  I  thought  of  this ;  for  it 
was  like  the  youthful  spirit  which 
flies  from  Faith,  but  still  looks  up 
at  Heaven  through  Charity.  Re- 
member," said  Selwyn,  I  am  firm 
to  the  end — remember,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve." The  energy  of  his  enuncia* 
tion,  in  this  last  sentence,  for  a  while 
overpowered  him ;  and  he  lay  some 
minutes  in  a  stupor.  1  w^  well 
contented  with  what  had  passed ; 
and  thus  the  concluding  injunction 
did  not  disconcert  me ;  but,  in  the 
Rr 
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interval  of  silence,  I  knelt  by  the 
bed-side,  and  besought  of  the  Re- 
deemer that  my  friend's  blind  prayer 
might  still  be  granted.  On  his  re- 
viving a  little,  the  physician,  for 
"whom  I  had  dismissed  the  servant  at 
my  first  coming,  was  quietly  intro- 
duced into  the  room.  He  looked  at 
the  sufferer,  and  asked  him  how  he 
was.  "  In  articulo  mortis,  ni  fallor, 
domine," — was  the  half  jocular  re- 
ply. It  was  a  forcible  illustration  of 
Byron's  admirable  passage  in  the 
Gorsair,  ending, — 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of 
mirth, 

As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth. 

Far  otherwise, — in  a  far  different 
spirit,  did  the  worthy  Doctor  reply, 
though  using  the  same  scholastic 
tongue.  Requiescat,  that  awful  pre- 
scription which  the  students  of  a 
public  infirmary  know  well  how  to 
interpret,  was  lengthened  by  that 
excellent  and  charitable  man  into  the 
Requiescat  in  pace  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic tombs.  The  allusion  was  under- 
stood by  the  fast- expiring  patient, 
and  he  acknowledged  its  propriety 
by  a  look  of  calm  satisfaction. 

In  half-an-hour's  time  his  hands 
ceased  to  creep  over  the  bed-clothes, 
and  his  eyes  were  turned  upwards 
almost  unceasingly.  Yet  at  intervals 
he  attempted  to  speak  ;  and,  after 
many  vain  endeavours,  he  succeeded 
in  making  the  first  avowal  of  his  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  my  young 
cousin.  Never  was  such  a  confession 
made  at  such  a  crisis,  for  the  first 
and  only  time.  For  several  minutes 
a  benignant,  yet  melancholy  smile, 
hovered  about  his  face  ;  but  it  yield- 
ed soon  to  an  expression  of  despair, 
and  his  whitening  lips  faintly  utter- 
ed, "  Mary,"  I  listened  again,  and 
Btill  "  Mary,  Mary,"  was  all  that  I 
could  distinguish.  But  after  he  had 
lain  without  effort  for  about  five 
minutes,  as  if  preparing  himself  for 
one  great  struggle  against  the  debili- 
ty which  oppressed  him,  he  said  dis- 
tinctly, yet  without  much  fervency, 
"  Tell  her— I  thought  of  her— to  the 
last,**  He  appeared  to  have  doubted 
of  his  being  equal  to  so  long  a  sen- 
tence, unless  he  husbanded  his  fleet- 
ing strength.  But  perceiving  him- 
self still  able  to  speak,  he  cried  out 
with  much  ardour,     Oh  !  that  she 
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could  look  on  me,  as  I  die  !'*  I  was 
in  the  deepest  perplexity.    I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  him  ; 
but  I  knew  that  none  but  myself 
could  prevail  on  Mary  to  take  a  part 
in  the  sad  scene.    I  soon  determin- 
ed.   Her  mother's  house  was  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place. 
I  bade  the  landlady,  who  was  sobbing 
like  a  child,  to  sit  down  by  the  bed  ; 
and  I  rushed  out  into  the  street,  run- 
ning with  all  my  speed  to  Mrs  W/s. 
Mary  had  just  come  home  from  a 
walk,  and  1  found  her  on  the  sofa 
with  her  bonnet  on.    "  Mary,"  said 
I,  "  you  must  come  with  me  to  a 
person  on  his  deathbed."    She  turn- 
ed pale,  but  I  bade  her  fear  nothing, 
and  come  with  me.    On  the  way,  I 
gradually,  or  at  least  with  as  little  . 
abruptness  as  the  time  and  circum-  ♦ 
stances  made  possible,  apprised  her  \ 
of  poor  Selwyn'^s  earnest  request.    I  ^ 
felt  her  lean  heavily  on  my  arm  for  i 
a  few  moments,  and  tremble  very  i 
much  ;  but  she  still  hastened  on  with 
me,  and  we  arrived  at  the  house.    I  ; 
had  left  the  street-door  open,  so  that  ; 
we  went  up  stairs  without  a  mo-  . 
mentis  delay.    I  had  great  difficulty  ' 
in  supporting  her  up  the  last  few  i 
steps ;  and  as  she  had  long  ago  been  \ 
unsuspected  of  any  partiality  for  the  ^ 
poor  youth  who  was  dying,  I  could  i 
not  account  for  the  excess  of  her  « 
emotion.  ' 

When  we  entered  the  chamber, 
she  tottered  to  the  bed  of  death,  and 
sat  down  with  her  face  towards  him. 
He  was  not  yet  gone,  and  though 
they  said  he  had  been  insensible  ever 
since  I  left  him,  he  now  lowered  his 
upturned  eyes,  and  fixed  them  stead- 
fastly upon  the  pallid  countenance 
that  hung  over  him.  All  thought 
seemed,  however,  for  a  while,  sus- 
pended by  a  long  and  laborious  re- 
spiration, after  which  he  once  more 
showed  signs  of  recognition.  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  him  smile,  and  his  whole 
face  was  for  that  moment  overspread 
with  a  lambent  light.  It  was  the 
last  effulgence  of  his  ethereal  soul, 
for  his  visage  then  quickly  darkened, 
like  clouds  after  sunset.  Mary 
thought  him  dead,  and  threw  off  all 
restraint.  She  clung  to  his  cold 
lips,  as  though  she  would  breathe 
her  own  life  into  them.  Her  tears 
were  flowing  over  his  cheek,  which 
already  Imd  been  beilewed  with  the 
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slimy  darni>e  of  death.  Once  again 
his  breast  heaved,  ahnost  convulsive- 
ly. I  grasped  his  right  hand,  and 
turned  away  my  eyes.  There  was  a 
strange  sound,  Hke  the  rustling  of  a 
partridge  from  a  brake ;  and  1  knew, 
by  tlie  bubbling  noise  that  followed, 
and  gradually  dwindled  into  silence, 
that  poor  Selwyn  was  no  longer  in 
this  world  of  trouble. 

Mary  shrieked  and  fainted ;  but 
her  memory  soon  returned,  even  be- 
fore I  had  removed  her  from  the 
corpse. 

I'  Oh,  Harry  !  I  loved  him  !  and 
he's  gone]  he's  gone!'*  She  said 
this,  and  hid  her  face  on  ray  bosom. 
Poor  girl !  I  looked  at  her,  and  re- 
inembered  her  a  little  merry  blue- 
eyed  baby  on  her  mother's  knee, — 1 
remembered  her  an  airy  little  sprite. 
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with  the  same  blue  eyes,  but  more 
expressive,  bounding  lightly  over  the 
garden  grass-plat, — I  remembered 
her,  too,  as  the  blushing  young 
maiden,  whom  no  youth  dare  hope 
to  win  ;  and  now  I  saw  her  in  sobs 
and  tears  of  agony  by  the  side  of  her 
lover's  corpse, — by  the  corpse  of  him 
whom  she  had  loved  with  all  the  fer- 
vour and  the  purity  of  a  woman's 
first  affection. 

My  own  weakness  wns  for  a  long 
time  too  great  to  admit  of  my  re- 
proving her's.  "  Be  comforted, 
Mary,"  was  what  at  last  escaped  me. 
"  Remember  this  is  not  the  only 
world.  Be  comforted,  — you  will 
meet  him  in  heaven." 

And,  God  knows,  I  spoke  nothing 
but  the  truth. 
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This  work  is  one  of  a  very  nu-  not  completely  triumphed  over  all 
merous  class ;  and  as  it  does  not  fall  chemical  affinity.  But  perhaps  this 
short  of  the  average  standard  of  was  a  trick  of  the  printer's  devil, 
meritj  we  cannot  refuse  it  some  who  being  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of 
praise.  To  say  truth,  it  is  not  the  his  infernal  tribe,  save  in  "  words, 
most  forcibly  written  that  we  could  words,  words,"  as  Hamlet  says,  took 
instance  among  the  novels  of  the  this  opportunity  of  throwing  his  bet- 
day  ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  *  ^  ters  into  ridicule,  by  substituting 
though  of  rather  a  quiet  o-  ^cid  for  oxyde. 

in  interest,  though  certai;    ' nor  morality  of  these  vo- 

the  very  in  tensest  kind.  'actionable.  In- 
to the  fashion  now  lameJ  /  are 
valent,  the  author  has  sc  /                 es  of 

book  with  a  quantum  sutt.   /  ly-re- 

vidual  prejudice  on  such  su:^  [  C  U  rs  of 
political  economy,  literature,  ana  a  ....  fNuml 
variety  of  other  topics,  not  a  little  fort  of  sociai  '^^^  ag,  for 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  novelist's  soul,  instance,  that  bone  ot  cease^^-js  con- 
Even  chemistry,  poor  chemistry!  tention,  there  are  these  few  pithy 
which  is  likely  to  undergo  so  prodi-  and  clear-thought  sentences : 
gious  a  revolution  in  our  good  city,  it  seems  to  me,  that  no  precise  rule  of 
since  the  imagination  of  the  fair  sex  correctness  or  incorrectness  can  be  laid 
has  been  let  loose  upon  the  profundi-  down,  that  shall  apply  equally  to  every 
ties  of  Dr  Hope, — even  chemistry  person.  It  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
tnust  not  escape,  it  seems,  the  meta-  feeling.  Those  who  engage  in  it  with 
morphosing  touch  of  the  author  of  their  scruples  still  unsatisfied,  act,  I 
Granby 's  magic  pen  ;  and,  in  conse-  think,  improperly  ;  and  I  must  confess, 
quence,  we  are  gravely  informed, —  ^^^^  I  i^ever  like  waltzing  with  any  lady 
that  is,  we  are  told  in  earnest,  that  is  prudish  about  it.  If  she  is  doubt- 
though  certainly  during  a  light  con-  whether  she  does  right  in  waltzing, 
versation,-~that  Lady  Harriet,  a  high  certainly  ought  not  to  waltz  at  aU. 
blue,  is  used  to  divert  herself  with  Female  pedantry  is  reproved  in  no 
inhaling  nitrous  acid  gas,^a  gas  very  indulgent  tone  ;  but  the  reproof 
which  most  indubitably  would  eat  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  lady,  and 
out  th^  lungs  pf^nyonewho  ji^d  thejrefQre  we  are  willing  to  believe 
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interval  of  silence,  I  knelt  by  the 
bed-side,  and  besought  of  the  Re- 
deemer that  my  friend's  blind  prayer 
might  still  be  granted.  On  his  re- 
viving a  little,  the  physician,  for 
whom  I  had  dismissed  the  servant  at 
ray  first  coming,  was  quietly  intro- 
duced into  the  room.  He  looked  at 
the  sufferer,  and  asked  him  how  he 
was.  "  In  articulo  mortis,  ni  fallor, 
domine," — was  the  half  jocular  re- 
ply. It  was  a  forcible  illustration  of 
Byron's  admirable  passage  in  the 
Corsair,  ending, — 

And  these  his  accents  had  a  sound  of 
mirth, 

As  if  the  last  he  could  enjoy  on  earth. 

Far  otherwise, — in  a  far  different 
spirit,  did  the  worthy  Doctor  reply, 
though  using  the  same  scholastic 
tongue.    Requiescat,  that  awful  pre- 
scription which  the  students  of  a 
public  infirmary  know  well  how  to 
interpret,  was  lengthened  by  that 
excellent  and  charitable  man  into  th' 
Requiescat  in  pace  of  Roman  Cp*' 
lie  tombs.    The  allusion  w 
stood  by  the  fast-e^' 
and  he  ackno- 
by  a'  ^ 

In 
ceasea 

and  hi  ..^rds 
almost  ..Ai  intervals 

he  attei  t>eak  ;  and,  after 

many  va  ciiaeavours,  he  succeeded 
in  making  the  first  avowal  of  his  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  my  young 
cousin.  Never  was  such  a  confession 
made  at  such  a  crisis,  for  the  first 
and  only  time.  For  several  minutes 
a  benignant,  yet  melancholy  smile, 
hovered  about  his  face ;  but  it  yield- 
ed soon  to  an  expression  of  despair, 
and  his  whitening  lips  faintly  utter- 
ed, "  Mary."  I  listened  again,  and 
Btill  "  Mary,  Mary,"  was  all  that  I 
could  distinguish.  But  aft^r  he  had 
lain  without  effort  for  about  five 
minutes,  as  if  preparing  himself  for 
one  great  struggle  against  the  debili- 
ty which  oppressed  him,  he  said  dis- 
tinctly, yet  without  much  fervency, 
"  Tell  her— I  thought  of  her— to  the 
last"  He  appeared  to  have  doubted 
of  his  being  equal  to  so  long  a  sen- 
tence, unless  he  husbanded  his  fleet- 
ing strength.  But  perceiving  him- 
self still  able  to  speak,  he  cried  out 
with  much  ardour,     Oh  !  that  she 
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could  look  on  me,  as  I  die  !'*  I  was  • 
in  the  deepest  perplexity.    I  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving  him  ; 
but  I  knew  that  none  but  myself 
could  prevail  on  Mary  to  take  a  part  | 
in  the  sad  scene.    I  soon  determin- 
ed.   Her  mother's  house  was  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  place.  ) 
I  bade  the  landlady,  who  was  sobbing  | 
like  a  child,  to  sit  down  by  the  bed  ; 
and  I  rushed  out  into  the  street,  run- 
ning with  all  my  speed  to  Mrs  W/s. 
Mary  had  just  come  home  from  a 
walk,  and  1  found  her  on  the  sofa  . 
with  her  bonnet  on.    "  Mary,"  said 
I,     you  must  come  with  me  to  a 
person  on  his  deathbed."    She  turn- 
ed pale,  but  I  bade  her  fear  nothing, 
and  come  with  me.    On  the  way,  I 
gradually,  or  at  least  with  as  little  , 
abruptness  as  the  time  and  circum-  j 
stances  made  possible,  apprised  her 
of  poor  Selwyn'^s  earnest  request.    I  , 
felt  her  lean  heavily  on  my  arm  for  < 
f   '  moments,  and  tremble  very  i 
xt  she  still  hastened  on  with 
ve  arrived  at  the  house.  I 
^e  street-door  open,  so  that 
up  stairs  without  a  mo- 
dy.    I  had  great  difficulty 
rting  her  up  the  last  few  \ 
and  as  she  had  long  ago  been  | 
unsuspected  of  any  partiality  for  the  < 
poor  youth  who  was  dying,  I  could  \ 
not  account  for  the  excess  of  her  1 
emotion.  ^ 

When  we  entered  the  chamber, 
she  tottered  to  the  bed  of  death,  and 
sat  down  with  her  face  towards  him. 
He  was  not  yet  gone,  and  though 
they  said  he  had  been  insensible  ever 
since  I  left  him,  he  now  lowered  his 
upturned  eyes,  and  fixed  them  stead- 
fastly upon  the  pallid  countenance 
that  hung  over  him.  All  thought 
seemed,  however,  for  a  while,  sus- 
pended by  a  long  and  laborious  re- 
spiration, after  which  he  once  more 
showed  signs  of  recognition.  I  dis- 
tinctly saw  him  smile,  and  his  whole 
face  was  for  that  moment  overspread 
with  a  lambent  light.  It  was  the 
last  effulgence  of  his  ethereal  soul, 
for  his  visage  then  quickly  darkened, 
like  clouds  after  sunset.  Mary 
thought  him  dead,  and  threw  off  all 
restraint.  She  clung  to  his  cold 
lips,  as  though  she  would  breathe 
her  own  life  into  them.  Her  tears 
were  flowing  over  his  cheek,  which 
already  had  been  bedewed  with  the 
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slimy  dain])fi  of  death.  Once  again 
his  breast  heaved,  ahnost  convulsive- 
ly. I  grasped  his  right  hand,  and 
turned  away  my  eyes.  There  was  a 
strange  sound,  like  the  rusthng  of  a 
partridge  from  a  brake ;  and  1  knew, 
by  the  bubbling  noise  that  followed, 
and  gradually  dwindled  into  silence, 
that  poor  Selwyn  was  no  longer  in 
this  world  of  trouble. 

Mary  shrieked  and  fainted;  but 
her  memory  soon  returned,  even  be- 
fore I  had  removed  her  from  the 
corpse. 

Oh,  Harry  !  I  loved  him  !  and 
he's  gonei  he's  gone!"  She  said 
this,  and  hid  her  face  on  my  bosom. 
Poor  girl !  I  looked  at  her,  and  re- 
membered  her  a  little  merry  blue- 
eyed  baby  on  her  mother's  knee, — 1 
remembered  her  an  airy  little  sprite. 
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with  the  same  blue  eyes,  but  more 
expressive,  bounding  lightly  over  the 
garden  grass-plat, — I  remembered 
her,  too,  as  the  ^blushing  young 
maiden,  whom  no  youth  dare  hope 
to  win  ;  and  now  1  saw  her  in  sobs 
and  tears  of  agony  by  the  side  of  her 
lover's  corpse, — by  the  corpse  of  him 
whom  she  had  loved  with  all  the  fer- 
vour and  the  purity  of  a  woman's 
first  affection. 

My  own  weakness  wns  for  a  long 
time  too  great  to  admit  of  my  re- 
proving her's.  "  Be  comforted, 
Mary,"  was  what  at  last  escaped  me. 
"  Remember  this  is  not  the  only 
world.  Be  comforte(l,«— you  will 
meet  him  in  heaven." 

And,  God  knows,  I  spoke  nothing 
but  the  truth. 
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LONDON. 

This  work  is  one  of  a  very  nu- 
merous class ;  and  as  it  does  not  fall 
short  of  the  average  standard  of 
meritj  we  cannot  refuse  it  some 
praise.  To  say  truth,  it  is  not  the 
most  forcibly  written  that  we  could 
instance  among  the  novels  of  the 
day ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  wit, 
though  of  rather  a  quiet  order,  nor 
in  interest,  though  certainly  not  of 
the  very  intensest  kind.  According 
to  the  fashion  now  lamentably  pre- 
valent, the  author  has  seasoned  his 
book  with  a  quantum  suff.  of  indi- 
vidual prejudice  on  such  subjects  as 
political  economy,  literature,  and  a 
variety  of  other  topics,  not  a  little 
beyond  the  reach  of  a  novelist's  soul. 
Even  chemistry,  poor  chemistry! 
which  is  likely  to  undergo  so  prodi- 
gious a  revolution  in  our  good  city, 
^ince  the  imagination  of  the  fair  sex 
has  been  let  loose  upon  the  profundi- 
ties of  Dr  Hope, — even  chemistry 
must  not  escape,  it  seems,  the  meta- 
morphosing touch  of  the  author  of 
Granby's  magic  pen  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence, we  are  gravely  informed, — 
that  is,  we  are  told  in  earnest, 
though  certainly  during  a  light  con- 
versation,— that  Lady  Harriet,  a  high 
blue,  is  used  to  divert  herself  with 
inhaling  nitrous  acid  gas,' — a  gas 
which  most  indubitably  would  eat 
out  th^  lung5  pf  Nanyonewho  had 
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not  completely  triumphed  over  all 
chemical  affinity.  But  perhaps  this 
was  a  trick  of  the  printer's  devil, 
who  being  as  ignorant  as  the  rest  of 
his  infernal  tribe,  save  in  "  words, 
words,  words,"  as  Hamlet  says,  took 
this  opportunity  of  throwing  his  bet- 
ters into  ridicule,  by  substituting 
acid  for  occyde. 

The  minor  morality  of  these  vo- 
lumes is  far  less  objectionable.  In- 
terspersed, at  due  intervals,  are 
found  many  excellent  epitomes  of 
the  most  correct  and  generally-re- 
ceived opinions,  upon  matters  of 
more  or  less  importance  to  the  com- 
fort of  social  life.  On  waltzing,  for 
instance,  that  bone  of  ceaseless  con- 
tention, there  are  these  few  pithy 
and  clear-thought  sentences  : 

It  seems  to  me,  that  no  precise  rule  of 
correctness  or  incorrectness  can  be  laid 
down,  that  shall  apply  equally  to  every 
person.  It  is  very  much  a  matter  of 
feeling.  Those  who  engage  in  it  with 
their  scruples  still  unsatisfied,  act,  I 
think,  improperly  ;  and  I  must  confess, 
that  I  never  like  waltzing  with  any  lady 
that  is  prudish  about  it.  If  she  is  doubt- 
ful whether  she  does  right  in  waltzing, 
she  certainly  ought  not  to  waltz  at  all. 

Female  pedantry  is  reproved  in  no 
very  indulgent  tone ;  but  the  reproof 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  lady,  and 
thejrefpre  we  are  willing  to  believe 
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ourselves  justified  in  extracting  the 
l)assage,  for  the  benefit  of  our  fair 
readers, — seeing  that  they  are  to  con- 
sider it  as  transcribed  from  the  lips 
of  a  moralizing  (and  somewhat  cri- 
tical) sister. 

I  have  no  mercy  upon  female  pedants  ; 
and  they  are  insufferable  pedants.  They 
are  so  technical  !  so  professional !  I  could 
very  generously  have  pardoned  their 
knowing  a  great  deal  more  than  myself, 
but  their  manner  of  showing  it  was  quite 
oppressive.  To  hear  them  talk  of  music, 
for  instance !  You  could  not  mention  an 
air,  but  they  either  asked  you  or  told  you 
what  key  it  was  in.  They'll  talk  to  you 
about  the  "  chromatic  colouring  of  an  ar- 
peggio passage,"  and  a  "  motivo  in  B  flat 
major,  modulating  into  D."  Then,  a 
drawing  with  them  is  always  apropos  of 
*'  depth,"  and  "  breadth,"  and  "  catching 
lights,"  and  "  vanishing  points  and— 
oh,  it's  dreadful — in  one  short — no,  I 
beg  their  pardons — in  one  long  week,  I 
was  lectured  out  of  as  much  love  for  the 
arts  as  I  had  laid  up  in  the  ten  years  pre- 
ceding. 

The  scenery  of  the  piece  is  not 
very  grand,  for  the  author  has  not 
bestowed  much  time  on  it.  How- 
ever, he  has  done  enough  to  show 
that  he  is  no  feeble  delineator  of  Na- 
ture's aspect,  whether  in  town  or  in 
the  country.  The  following  picture 
of  Oxford- Street  at  sunrise  may 
give  to  our  countrymen,  who  liave 
never  yet  been  down  to  stare  at 

Babylon  the  Great,"  a  pretty  cor- 
rect idea  of  that  huge  monster  before 
waking. 

After  a  short  reverie  of  the  purest  sa- 
tisfaction, he  left  the  ball,  and  sallied  out 
into  the  fresh  cool  air  of  a  summer  morn- 
ing—suddenly passing  from  the  red  glare 
of  lamp-light  to  the  clearjsober  brightness 
of  returning  day.  He  walked  cheerfully 
onward,  refreshed  and  exhilarated  by  the 
air  of  morning,  and  interested  with  the 
scene  around  him.  It  was  broad  day- 
light, and  he  viewed  the  town  under  an 
aspect  in  which  it  is  alike  presented  to  the 
late-retiring  votary  of  pleasure  and  to  the 
early  rising  sons  of  business.  He  stopped  on 
the  pavement  of  Oxford-street,  to  contem- 
plate the  effect.  The  whole  extent  of  that 
long  vista,  unclouded  by  the  mid-day 
smoke,  was  distinctly  visible  to  his  eye  at 
once.  The  houses  shrunk  to  half  their 
span,  while  the  few  visible  spires  of  the  ad- 
jacent churches  seemed  to  rise  less  dis- 
tant than  before,  gaily  tipped  with  early 
sunshine,  and  much  diminished  in  ap- 
parent size,  but  heightened  in  distinctness 


and  in  beauty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
cool  grey  tint  which  slightly  mingled  with 
every  object,  the  brightness  was  almost 
that  of  noon.  But  the  life,  the  bustle,  the 
busy  din,  the  flowing  tide  of  human  exist- 
ence, were  all  wanting  to  complete  the  si- 
militude. All  was  hushed  and  silent ;  and 
this  miglity  receptacle  of  human  beings, 
which  a  few  short  hours  would  wake  into 
active  energy  and  motion,  seemed  like  a 
city  of  the  dead. 

There  was  little  to  break  this  solemn 
illusion.    Around  were  the  monuments 
of  human  exertion,  but  the  hands  which 
formed  them  were  no  longer  there.  Few, 
if  any,  were  the  symptoms  of  life.  No 
sounds  were  heard  but  the  heavy  creaking 
of  a  solitary  waggon  ;  the  twittering  of  an 
occasional  8})arrow  ;  the  monotorftus  tone 
of  the  drowsy  watchman  ;  and  the  dis- 
tant rattle  of  thQ  retiring  carriage,  fading  ' 
on  the  ear,  till  it  melted  into  silence ;  and*  j 
the  eye  that  searched  for  living  objects,  I 
fell  on  nothing  but  the  grim  great-coated  j 
guardian  of  the  night,  muflSed  up  into  an  * 
appearance  of  doubtful  character  between  ' 
bear  and  man,  and  scarcely  distinguish- 
able, by  the  colour  of  his  dress,  from  the  i 
brown  flags  along  which  he  samitered. 

Here  is  another  sketch  of  a  simi-"  ! 

lar  kind,  which  we  hope  will  also  | 

have  its  attractions,  for  those,  at  j 

least,  who  have  not  seen  the  oriw  ] 

ginal.  j 

Bond-street — the  gay,  the  noisy,  the  ] 
frequented — the  thoroughfare  that  is  no 
thoroughfare  at  certain  fashionable  hours 
—Bond-street  now  looked  like  what  it  is 
—like  what  we  should  think  it,  were  we 
not  blinded  by  name  and  fashion— an 
ugly,  narrow,  crooked  street,  without  half 
the  real  pretensions  of  many  others  of 
minor  note.  But  how  are  the  mighty 
fallen  !  Bond -street,  where  be  your 
throngs  now— your  stanhopes,  your  ca- 
briolets, and  your  coroneted  coaches,  that 
were  wont  to  set  the  pavement  in  a  roar  ? 
Not  one  to  mark  your  own  emptiness  ! 
Quite  crest-fallen.  Where  be  your  loun- 
gers ?  (so  called,  says  an  erudite  French- 
man, from  the  *'  lounge"  or  "  lunch," 
which  they  eat  at  the  pastry-cooks.)  Gone 
—all  gone;  far  in  some  favoured  wild, 
snapping  their  percussion-locks  at  the 
terrified  tenants  of  the  brake.  And,  in 
place  of  these  ornamental  personages, 
swinging  their  **  fashionable  length  of 
limb"  in  slow  and  solemn  saunter,-— 
grave,  spare,  professional  men  in  black, 
with  half.gaiters  and  green  umbrellas, 
patter  along  with  a  business-like  air  ;  and 
a  few  "  lean,  unwashed  artificers,"  shuflfle 
about  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets; 
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"ivhile. perhaps,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
flags,  struts  some  aspiring  errand-boy, 
that  "  in  the  merry  month  of  May" 
would  have  scudded  along  the  edge  of  the 
curb-stone. 

Having  thus  given  an  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  this  novel,  we 
will  venture  on  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
story.  Henry  Granby,  the  hero,  is 
nephew  to  General  Granby,  who  has 
brought  him  up  since  the  death  of 
his  parents,  and  that,  too,  without 
requiring  of  him  to  engage  in  any 
profession.  Caroline  Jermyn,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Thomas,  a  parliamentary 
baronet,  has  been  educated  in  close 
companionship  with  Henry  ;  but  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  volume,  a 
rupture  between  the  Jermyns  and 
the  Granbies  is  brought  about  by 
the  pride  and  the  mercenary  disposi- 
tion of  Caroline's  mother.  Lady  Jer- 
myn, who,  with  the  acuteness  na- 
tural to  her  sex,  in  all  love-matters, 
lias  perceived  the  intimacy  of  the 
young  people  to  be  softening  into  an 
attachment,  little  favouring  her  high 
views  for  her  daughter,  the  reputed 
heiress  of  Brackingsley.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  Capulet  and  Monta- 
gue-like disunion,  is  a  coldness  on 
the  Juliet's  part,  which  is  remarked 
by  the  young  Romeo  with  no  slight 
indignation.  Then  ensues  a  flirta- 
tion between  Caroline  and  two  or 
three  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  are 
brought  before  us ;  and  especially 
between  her  and  Tyrrel,  wlio,  by  the 
bye,  owes  much  of  her  attentions  to 
him  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  young  Granby 's  first  cousin. 
Henry  Granby,  in  turn,  feigns  an 
attachment  to  another  young  lady. 
She  is  subsequently  found  to  be  ena- 
moured of  Courtenay,  a  youth  whom 
he  saves  from  becoming  the  prey  of 
Tyrrel,  who,  before  the  tale  is  con- 
cluded, has  almost  every  crime  or 
criminal  disposition  imputed  to  him 
that  one  can  imagine  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  devil.  This  Tyrrel  is  a  na- 
tural son  of  Lord  Malton's,  but  the 
fact  of  his  illegitimacy  not  Ijeing  ge- 
nerally known,  he  is  the  supposed 
heir  to  his  Lordship's  title  and 
estates.  But  he  himself  is  aware  of 
that  fact  so  galling  to  him  ;  and  the 
result  of  tills  knowledge  ig  a  most 
rancorous  aversion  to  young  Granby, 
who,  in  the  event  of  Lord  Mai  ton's 
dyin^  childless,  will  inherit  the  Vis- 


county  forthwith.  There  seems  to. 
be  a  lingering  hope  in  the  breast  of 
his  present  Lordship,  that  General 
Granby,  who  is  the  sole  witness 
against  Tyrrel's  right,  and  who  has 
pledged  himself  not  to  use  his  infor- 
mation till  the  death  of  Lorxl  Malton, 
will  not  survive  him,  and  that  the 
secret,  by  some  propitious  accident, 
may  be  buried  in  his  grave.  But 
the  event  proves  otherwise:  General 
Granby  dies,  and  even  before  the 
funeral,  at  which,  in  token  of  for- 
giveness for  his  Lordship's  intended 
fraud  upon  young  Henry,  he  requests 
him,  by  his  will,  to  attend  ;  the 
nephew  is  made  acquainted  with  his 
claim,  and  directed  to  the  bureau 
where  all  his  proofs  are  deposited. 
Soon  after  the  funeral.  Lord  Malton 
dies  also,  apparently  from  vexation 
at  the  recent  discovery.  He  leaves 
an  old  will,  which  he  cancelled  some 
time  before  his  death  ;  but  as  it  pur- 
ported to  bequeath  all  his  personalty 
to  Tyrrel,  and  as  Tyrrel  was  in  the 
most  wretched  state  of  indigence, 
Henry  Granby,  now  Lord  Malton, 
notwithstanding  the  brutality  with 
which  he  had  been  treated  by 
Tyrrel,  determined  on  fulfilling  the 
late  Lord's  original  intention,  how- 
ever changed  by  Tyrrel's  subsequent 
misconduct.  This  unfortunate  man 
at  la^t  destroys  himself,  after  leav- 
ing, by  way  of  atonement  for  the 
innumerable  atrocities  of  his  life,  a 
written  exculpation  of  Henry  Gran- 
by, from  certain  charges  he  had  for- 
merly preferred  against  him  to 
estrange  the  affections  of  Caroline, 
who,  for  all  her  doubts  and  dignity, 
still  cherished  the  fondest  feelings 
towards  her  first  lover,  and  first  love. 
In  this  position  of  affairs,  there  is  no 
longer  any  serious  obstacle  to  the 
consummation  of  their  happiness, 
and,  "  argal,"  they  are  married. 
Then,  very  opportunely,  Madame 
Cottin's  gloomy  excuse  for  closing 
her  sweet  story  of  Elizabeth  is 
quoted  in  the  very  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal French.  This  is  rather  too 
commonplace.  There  is,  nioreover, 
a  whole  character  of  the  most  com- 
monplace and  irrelevant  description. 
Trebeck  is  the  man,  a  downright 
Brummel,  who  has  not  one  down- 
right word  or  action.  He,  moreover, 
is  one  of  the  four  proposers  for  Ca- 
roline.   Four  courtships  of  the  same 
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\young  lady  are  certainly  a  sly  hit  at 
the  sex  in  general.  The  refined  au- 
thor of  Granby  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  not  more  than  one  lady 
in  four  is  worth  addressing.  Poor 
Courtenay,  the  pigeon  we  have  allu- 
ded to  as  having  been  set  down  for 
plucking  by  the  black-leg  Tyrrel, 
shews  a  remarkable  versatility  of  af- 
fection, for  no  sooner  is  he  assured  of 
his  hopelessness  with  Caroline,  than 
he  philosophically  says  of  Lady 
Emily,  his  admirer,  I  must  endea- 
vour to  attach  myself  to  her."  The 
minutiae  of  the  plot  are  not  very  nu- 
merous, but,  for  their  paucity,  they 
are  tolerably  perplexing.  The  short 
announcements  of  the  dramatis  per- 
sons, preceding  their  respective  en- 
trees,  are  given  spiritedly,  and  are 
well  written  up  to  through  the  work. 
The  extract  with  which  we  shall 
conclude  this  notice  affords  a  fa- 
vourable view  of  the  author's  de- 
scriptive and  pathetic  powers.  It 
relates  the  death  of  General  Granby, 
who,  before  sinking  into  insensibility, 
has  desired  that  his  nephew  may  be 
sent  for  without  delay.  Henry 
Granby,  on  receiving  the  summons 
at  Paris,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
dispel  the  gloom  which  had  come 
over  him  ever  since  the  quarrel  with 
Caroline,  hastened  to  England,  and 
is  thus  described  on  his  arrival  at 
Ashton^  his  uncle's  residence : 

It  was  a  fine,  but  melancholy  day  ;  one 
of  those  which  this  cloudy  climate  rare- 
ly affords,  but  which,  when  it  comes,  is 
apt  to  temper  our  admiration  with  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  gentle  sadness.  Not  a 
cloud  was  to  be  seen,  to  relieve  and 
brighten  by  its  contrast  the  monotonous 
expanse  of  dull,  deep,  greyish  blue.  Not 
a  breeze  was  heard  to  rustle  through 
the  trees ;  scarce  a  sound  disturbed  the 
silence,  except  the  sky-lark  twittering  on 
high,  you  knew  not  where,  and  the  long- 
drawn  chirrup  of  the  grasshopper,  A 
thin  haze,  which  was  spread  over  the 
landscape,  gave  a  gloomy  indistinctness 
to  the  distance,  and  deepened  the  flat  so- 
lemnity of  the  dark-green  trees.  There 
was  a  general,  unrelieved,  dull  light ;  so 
that,  unless  when  looking  at  your  own 
shadow,  you  might  have  almost  ques- 
tioned  the  reality  of  the  sunshine ;  and 
you  might  have  thought  the  landscape 
cold,  were  not  your  ideas  otherwise  di- 
verted, by  the  enervating  heat  that  pour- 
ed  down  from  the  luminary  above  you. 

The  scene  conveyed  a  sentiment  of 
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gloom  to  the  mind  of  Granby, — w  ho  jier- 
haps  was  predisposed,  by  the  depressing 
object  of  his  return,  to  seek  food  for  me- 
lancholy. He  walked  on  slowly,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ground,  till,  on  turning 
a  well-remembered  corner,  the  house  ap- 
peared immediately  before  him,  and  he 
raised  his  head  to  look  at  it.  The  shut- 
ters had  been  closed  to  keep  out  the  sun- 
shine, which  gave  it  a  deserted  air.  It 
looked  to  Granby  like  the  mansion  of 
death  ;  and  as  he  gazed  upon  the  well- 
known  windovv  of  .his  uncle's  room,  he 
shuddered  to  think  how  soon  he  might 
be  told,  that  this  room  contained  the 
corpse  of  one  so  justly  dear  to  him. 

He  involuntarily  stopped  as  the  thought 
arose,  and  dreaded  to  advance  and  learn  the 
worst ;  but  after  a  brief  internal  struggle, 
he  pressed  onward  with  a  quickened  pace. 
Still  he  saw  no  face  that  he  knew,  and 
heard  no  sound  familiar  to  him,  till,  as  he 
was  almost  at  the  door,  an  old  favourite 
dog  of  his  uncle's  came  bounding  round 
the  corner  with  a  loud  angry  bark,  which, 
on  recognising  Granby,  he  instantly  soft- 
ened into  a  fondling  whine,  and  writhed 
himself  into  many  an  expressive  gesture 
of  greeting. 

Granby  could  not  forbear,  however  occu- 
pied with  other  thoughts,  from  bestowing 
a  short  caress  on  his  first  welcomer,  and 
then  looking  up,  saw  one  of  the  shutters 
partially  unclosed,  and  a  female  head  ap- 
pear through  the  chink.  In  an  instant 
he  w^as  at  the  door  with  his  hand  on  the 
bell,  doubtful  whether  he  should  venture 
to  ring.  He  removed  his  hand,  for  he 
heard  the  low  pattering  of  feet  in  the  hall 
within  :  the  door  was  carefully  opened  : 
and  behind  it,  as  he  entered,  was  Mrs 
Bobins,  the  old  housekeeper,  with  a  face 
that  struggled  between  pleasure  at  seeing 
him,  and  grief  for  the  cause  of  his  return* 

"  Is  my  uncle  alive  ?"  were  Granby's 
first  words,  and  they  were  uttered  in  a 
tremulous  whisper. 

"  'Tis  all  we  can  say,"  replied  Mrs 
Robins;  but,  thank  God,  Mr  Henry, 
we  can  say  that." 

•'I  am  anxious,"  said  he,  "  to  see 
him.  Is  he  sensible  ?  Does  he  expect 
me  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,  he  does,  I  am  pretty  sure, 
for  I  told  him  myself  that  you  would 
be  back  soon ;  and  he  made  signs,  as  if 
to  understand  me.  But  I  think  I  had 
better  prepare  him  for  it,  if  you  please. 
Sir.  Will  you  just  walk  in  here  ?"  and 
she  opened  the  door  of  the  room  in 
which  he  and  his  uncle  used  to  sit. 

It  was  almost  dark,  the  shutters  being 
closed  to  exclude  the  sun.  He  half  open- 
ed one  of  them,  and  as  the  light  poured 
in,  looked  around  with  mournful  interest 
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on  the  desolate  ap:lrtment.  Every  thing 
in  it  reminded  him  of  times  that  had  been, 
and  now,  he  feared,  never  would  return. 
There  was  his  uncle's  chair  in  the  spot  in 
which  he  always  sat,  and  another  placed 
opposite,  as  if  for  himself,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  small  Pembroke  table.  On 
that  table  lay  the  last  newspaper  that  his 
uncle  had  been  reading— perhaps  the  last 
he  ever  would  read— marking  by  a  day 
in  advance  the  date  of  his  first  illness  ; 
and  near  it  was  an  accumulation  of  un- 
opened papers  that  had  arrived  since, 
and  several  sealed  letters  in  well-known 
hands.  On  the  chimney-piece  was  a  small 
old-fashioned  clock, — the  last  appeal  from 
all  other  clocks  and  watches  in  the  house, 
—which  his  uncle,  with  scrupulous  punc- 
tuality, always  wound  up  with  his  own 
hand.  It  had  now  stopped — a  mute  pre- 
dicter  of  the  fate  of  him  to  whose  daily 
care  it  owed  its  motion. 

Each  of  these  trifling  features  in  the 
scene  before  him  conveyed  to  Granby  its 
portion  of  sorrowful  remembrance  ;  and 
he  continued  sadly  to  dwell  upon  them, 
when  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and 
Mrs  Robins,  with  a  few  low  words,  in- 
timated that  she  was  ready  to  conduct 
him  to  his  uncle*s  chamber.  He  followed 
her  in  silence,  treading  still  softer  and  softer 
as  he  approached  the  room.  She  unclosed 
the  door,  and  he  entered  ;  and  as  she 
told  his  name,  he  heard  from  the  bed  a 
faint  inarticulate  exclamation,  which 
shocked  him,  from  its  utter  want  of  re- 
semblance to  the  usual  tone  of  his  uncle's 
voice. 

The  room  was  darkened  by  the  win- 
dow-curtains being  drawn,  and  it  was 
some  minutes  before  Henry  could  dis- 
tinctly see  the  altered  being  that  lay 
stretched  before  him  on  the  bed,— now 
the  wreck  even  of  that  pale  decrepid  per- 
son that  he  had  seen  a  few  weeks  before. 
He  feebly  returned  the  pressure  of  his 
nephew's  hand,  and  turned  his  glazed 
eyes  upon  him  with  a  faint  expression  of 
glad  recognition.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
could  not  express  himself  distinctly.  See- 
ing that  he  failed  in  making  himself 
understood,  he  motioned  Henry  to  sit  be- 
side him. 

Some  time  elapsed  before  the  latter 
could  speak,  for  his  tears  flowed  fast,  and 
would  not  be  restrained.  When  he  did 
speak,  he  could  say  little.  Hope  of  re. 
covery  he  durst  not  breathe,  for  he  saw 
that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  his 
uncle.  Things  of  this  world  ;were  topics 
scarcely  proper  for  such  a  time,  and  pre- 
parations for  the  next  would  be  better 
enjoined  from  the  pious  and  feeling  lips 
of  the  excellent  minister  of  the  adjoining 
church.  Granby  therefore  sent  to  request 
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his  presence,  and  he  administered,  with  , 
affecting  solemnity,  the  last  consolations 
of  religion  to  the  aged  and  dying  man. 

After  this,  the  sufferer  sunk  into  a 
state  of  stupor,  in  which  he  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  seemed  as  if 
he  were  about  to  pass,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion,  from  insensibility  to  death  ;  but  he 
revived  again,  and  was  awakened  to  an 
increasing  consciousness  of  what  was 
passing  around  him.  A  feeling  of  inters 
est  and  anxiety  seemed  at  one  time  to 
agitate  his  features.  He  pressed  his 
nephew's  hand  as  strongly  as  his  feeble 
strength  would  permit,  and  earnestly  ut- 
tered, at  several  successive  times,  expres- 
sions which  were  scarcely  articfulate,  but 
in  which  Henry  thought  he  distinguished 
the  words    open,"  or  "  oaken  bureau." 

He  thought  these  expressions  were  in- 
tended to  refer  to  the  place  in  which  the 
will  was  kept ;  and  by  a  look,  and  a  few 
short  words,  he  signified  his  comprehen- 
sion of  his  uncle's  meanmg.  The  old 
man,  upon  this,  seemed  satisfied  and  re- 
signed, and  appeared  once  more  to  ab- 
stract himself  from  worldly  thoughts, 
and  prepare  his  spirit  for  its  momentous 
flight. 

The  physician  came  again,  but  soon 
turned  away  with  a  saddened  brow  ;  and 
as  Henry  followed  him  from  the  room, 
and  pressed  his  eager  inquiries,  whispered 
gently,  that  hope  was  past. 

Night  approached,  and  brought  with 
it  no  amendment.  The  household  had 
been  fatigued  with  constant  previous  at- 
tendance, and  therefore  Henry,  after 
snatching  a  short  repose  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night,  resolved  to  watch  alone  by 
his  uncle's  side  until  the  following  morn- 
ing. He  was  left  alone  with  him  a  little 
before  midnight,  and  sat  by  his  side  with 
one  hand  grasped  in  his.  The  rest  of 
the  house  was  still  as  death,  and  no  sound 
was  audible  within  the  chamber  but  the 
ticking  of  a  watch,  and  the  low  perturbed 
breathings  of  the  aged  sufferer.  This 
last  sound  became  gradually  less  and  less 
audible,  and  at  times  appeared  to  cease 
entirely  ;  so  that  Granby  hardly  knew  if 
life  remained,  and  inclined  his  ear  towards 
him,  and  touched  the  pulse  with  anxious 
dread,  to  ascertain  its  motion. 

Midnight  was  past,  and  the  hours 
rolled  on  slowly  and  solemnly  towards 
the  morning ;  when  all  at  once  the  light 
in  the  chamber  was  extinguished,  and 
Grapby  was  left  in  darkness.  He  could 
not  quit  his  situation,  for  his  uncle  still 
retained  his  hand.  The  pressure  was  for 
some  time  firm  and  unvaried;  till  at 
length  he  suddenly  felt  his  hand  squeezed 
more  strongly,  and  afterwards  the  hold 
was  gradually  relaxed. 
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A  faint  light  was  now  perceptible 
through  the  crevices  of  the  shutter,  which 
was  seen  by  Gran  by  with  heartfelt  satis- 
faction.  It  increased  rapidly,  and  he 
longed  to  rise  and  admit  still  more,  but 
feared  to  disengage  himself.  He  could 
easily  have  done  it  now,  for  the  grasp 
was  dull  and  feeble,  and  the  hand  seemed 
rather  to  be  closed  upon  his  own  than  to 
retain  it.  He  thought,  with  horror,  that 
a  clammy  coldness  was  coming  over  it. 
He  bent  his  ear  forward  to  the  bed  ;  but 
no  breathing  was  audible.  With  an  in- 
definable feeling  of  dread,  he  then  touch- 
ed the  cold  wrist,  but  could  distinguish 
no  pulsation.  He  extricated  his  hand 
from  the  stiffened  fingers  that  enclosed  it, 
rose  gently,  went  to  the  window,  un- 
barred a  shutter,  partially,  opened  it, 
then  turned  his  face,  and  as  the  cold  grey 
light  of  morning  fell  upon  the  bed,  saw 
at  a  glance  that  his  best  friend  was  gone 
for  ever. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  his  feelings. 
Those  who,  like  him,  have  lost  the  sole 
protector  of  their  youth,  can  best  imagine 
what  he  suffered.  He  gazed  a  while,  in 
a  sort  of  stupefaction,  on  the  lifeless  body 
of  his  kind  relation ;  then  approached, 
and  knelt  by  the  bed  for  some  minutes  in 
silent  prayer ;  then  with  recovered  firm- 
ness looked  once  more  upon  the  corpse, 


and  closed  its  glassy  eyes,  that  seemed  to 
gaze  unmeaningly  upon  him.  After- 
wards, turning  from  it,  he  gently  opened 
the  window-shutters,  with  a  careful  and 
a  noiseless  hand,  as  if  the  sleep  of  death 
should  still  be  respected,  though  it  could 
not  be  broken. 

It  was  a  bright  and  joyous  summer's 
morning.  A  clear  light  just  tinged  the 
edges  of  the  hills,  while  a  thin,  cool  haze, 
like  a  silver  gauze,  was  lightly  thrown 
across  the  valleys.  The  air  was  mild  and 
fresh,  and  innumerable  dcM  -drops  spark- 
led in  the  grass.  The  birds  had  begun 
their  early  carol,  and  the  cock's  shrill 
clarion"  echoed  in  the  distance.  All  told 
of  renovated  life — all  spoke  the  voice  of 
joy  and  promise. 

It  was  a  sight  to  cheer  all  hearts — all, 
save  that  of  the  desolate  mourner,  who 
looked  out  upon  this  fair  scene  from  the 
silent  chamber  of  death.  To  him  it  gav-e 
far  other  feelings.  It  added  an  impulse 
to  his  grief — it  seemed  as  if  Nature  had 
unkindly  withheld  her  sympathy.  AH 
without  was  bright  and  gay,  and  breath- 
ed of  life  and  cheerfulness — all  within 
was  solemn  as  the  grave.  He  turned  his 
eyes  from  the  death-bed  of  his  benefactor, 
to  the  brilliant  spectacle  of  reviving  Na- 
ture, and  the  cruel  contrast  deepened  the 
gloom  of  his  situation. 


Budding  leaves  !  young  leaves  !  the  light  clothing  of  the  Spring  ! 
Though  siniple  and  unglaring  the  adornment  that  ye  bring, 
It  is  better  than  the  icy  gems  of  Winter's  dropping  eaves. 
For  the  sun  that  sullies  them  but  kindles  ye,  green  leaves  ! 

Shady  leaves,  thick  leaves  !  but  for  ye,  the  mellow  fruit 
Were  exhaled  in  dew  and  odour,  and  the  nightingale  were  mute ; 
And  many  a  fair  blossom,  too,  your  tender  veil  reprieves 
From  the  death-stroke  of  the  sultry  summer  noon,  dark  leaves  ! 

Golden  leaves  !  red  leaves  !  when  the  flowerets  of  the  year. 
Like  the  autumn-hues  of  evening,  slowly,  sadly  disappear ; 
Your  brilliancy  the  gladden'd  eye  of  Memory  deceives. 
To  think  the  flow'rs  are  smiling  on  ye  still,  bright  leaves  ! 

Ever- verdant  leaves  !  when  beneath  the  snowy  blast 
Lie  the  colours  of  the  forest-boughs,  their  brightest  and  their  last. 
Your  never-fainting  freshness  a  proud  wreath  still  Weaves, 
For  the  lover,  bard,  and  hero, — myrtle  leaves  !  bay  leaves  ! 

F. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ATLAS*. 


No  Atlas  hath  hitherto  appeared 
in  this  country  in  any  other  charac- 
ter than  as  a  mere  collection  of 
maps.  Le  Sage,  in  France,  attempt- 
ed to  combine  the  history  and  sta- 
tistics of  countries  with  an  Atlas, 
which  he  published  a  good  many 
years  ago,  but  he  spoiled  his  maps 
by  an  overloading  of  letter-press. 
The  same  plan,  with  very  considera- 
ble improvements,  was  adopted  in  an 
American  Atlas  published  about  four 
years  ago,  but  which  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
This  work  did  honour  to  the  Arts, 
and  was  a  test  of  the  spread  of  use- 
ful and  interesting  knowledge  among 
our  Trans-Atlantic  brethren.  The 
price  was,  however,  by  far  too  high 
for  ordinary  Europeans  to  pay  for  the 
maps  of  only  one  portion  of  the  globe, 
which,  however  interesting  it  may  be 
to  its  own  inhabitants,  can  never  be 
of  so  all-absorbing  a  nature  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  old  world — a  race 
implicated  in  every  possible  way 
with  the  countries  of  their  own  im- 
mediate neighbours,  or  with  the  ex- 
tended political  relations  of  both 
Asia  and  Africa.  A  work  which 
should  resemble  the  American  Atlas, 
but  should  extend  to  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  seemed  to  be  a 
desideratum  in  Britain,  and  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Edinburgh  Geographi- 
cal and  Historical  Atlas  seem  deter- 
mined to  supply  the  blank.  The 
progress  which  has  of  late  years  been 
made  in  Geographical  Science,  and 
more  especially  the  important  politi- 
cal revolutions  which  have  recently 
occurred,  have  in  a  great  measure 
thrown  upon  the  lumber-shelf  many 
goodly  tomes  of  Geographical  Gram- 
mars, Gazetteers,  and  the  whole  host 
of  slovenly-composed  works  which 
pretended  to  teach  us  the  boundaries, 
products,  and  histories,  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Malte-Brun,  in  France,  seems  to 
be  the  only  modern  who  possessed 
sufficient  zeal  and  intelligeace  to 
rescue  Geographical  Science  from 
the  hands  of  slumbering  monks  or 
conceited  pedants.  His  large  work 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  perfect 


model  of  what  a  system  of  Geogra- 
phy ought  to  be,  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  our  country  that  we  have  received 
a  good  translation  of  it  from  com- 
petent hands.  The  author  of  the 
work  before  us,  if  we  can  judge  from 
the  prospectus  and  the  four  first 
Numbers,  the  only  ones  yet  publish- 
ed, seems  to  have  adopted  the  cool 
and  philosophical  tone  of  Malte- 
Brun,  in  discussing  the  history  and 
progress  of  Geographical  Science. 
We  have  seen  nothing  like  this  be- 
fore in  our  country,  if  we  do  not, 
perhaps,  except  the  learned  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Edinburgh  Geographical 
Gazetteer — a  work  of  considerable 
pretensions  and  merit,  although  it  is 
even  now,  like  its  predecessors,  fast 
going  out  of  date. 

The  publishers  of  the  present  work 
propose  that  it  shall  extend  to  71 
numbers,  each  containing  a  map  and 
a  portion  of  letter-press,  the  whole 
of  which,  when  the  work  is  comple- 
ted, will  be  equal  to  about  four  ordi* 
nary-sized  octavo  volumes.  From 
the  Prospectus  we  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  greatest  share  of  at- 
tention, both  as  concerns  the  maps 
and  the  letter-press,  will  be  devoted 
to  those  portions  of  the  world  which 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  considered 
as  most  interesting  to  an  English- 
man. An  error  is  thus  avoided  into 
which  almost  all  our  compilers  of 
Systems  of  Geography  have  fallen. 
These  laborious,  but  injudicious 
drudges,  seem  to  think  that  the  Em- 
pire of  China,  merely  because  it  is 
very  extensive  and  very  populous, 
ought  to  occupy  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  their  works  ;  forgetting  that, 
as  these  are  almost  exclusively  writ- 
ten for  Europeans  and  Americans, 
the  domestic  history  and  statistics, 
and  the  foreign  relations  of  countries 
nearer  home,  ought  to  occupy  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  their  attention. 

Patient  research,  accurate  discri- 
mination, and  lively  discussion,  seem 
to  characterize  the  portion  of  the  work 
now  before  us  ;  and  if  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  same  spirit  throughout,  we  will 
not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  it  must  be 
the  best  geographical  work  in  theEng- 
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lish  language.  The  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  work  itself,  and  no  feeble 
praise  of  ours,  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
recommend  it  to  many  a  purchaser. 
We  have  only  one  word  to  add,  that 
we  wish  the  Plates  had  been  a  little 
more  distinct.  They  would  require, 
in  fact,  to  be  again  gone  over  more 
deeply  by  the  graver,  and  if  this 
were  done,  little  would  be  left  to  be 
wished  for,  to  render  this  a  very  ele- 
gant, as  well  as  a  very  learned  and 
useful  work. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  author's  sift- 
ing manner  of  handling  his  subject, 
we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following 
extract  from  the  Second  Number  of 
the  work : 

The  Carthagenians,  actuated  by  the 
jealous  spirit  of  the  enterprising  nation 
from  which  they  were  descended,  and 
regarding  their  Geographical  knowledge 
as  the  main  instrument  of  their  commer- 
cial greatness,  employed  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, not  to  say  barbarous,  precau- 
tions, in  order  to  prevent  other  nations 
from  participating  in  the  one,  or  inter- 
iering  with  the  other.  All  intelligence 
respecting  remote  countries,  by  whatever 
channel  obtained,  seeins  to  have  been 
kept  as  a  state  secret,  and  its  publication, 
in  any  form  that  could  benefit  the  rest  of 
the  world,  strictly  prohibited  ;  while  the 
.adventurous  mariner,  who  dared  to  cross 
the  imaginary  line  fixed  by  these  masters 
of  the  sea,  w- as  seized  as  a  pirate,  and  re- 
morselessly consigned  to  the  deep.  The 
spirit  of  monopoly  "  could  no  farther  go;" 
but  notwithstanding  these  savage  precau- 
tions, one  curious  fragment  has  escaped, 
and  as  it  seems  to  belong  to  the  age  of 
-Herodotus,  a  short  notice  may  be  given 
of  it  in  this  place.  We  allude  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Periplus^  or  Voyage  under- 
taken by  Hanno,  a  Carthagenian  prince, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  colonizing  and 
exploring  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the 
Straits.  That  commander  set  sail  with  a 
Aeet  of  sixty  ships,  having  on  board 
30,000  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  having 
passed  the  Straits  two  days'  sail,  founded 
the  first  city,  and  then,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance to  the  westward,  five  others.  Con- 
tinuing his  course,  he  arrived  at  the  great 
river  Lixus^  which,  he  says,  comes  from 
Lybia,  and  in  three  days  more  reach- 
ed a  gulf,  or  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a  small  island,  five  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, where  he  established  his  final 
colony,  giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  the 
name  of  Cerne.  This  island,  according 
to  Hanno's  reckoning,  was  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  Carthage  was  to  the  cast- 


ward  of  the  Straits.  Beyond  Cerne,  he 
discovered  the  embouchures  of  two  rivers, 
the  second  of  which  he  describes  as  large, 
broad,  and  Jull  of  crocodiles  and  hippo- 
potami ;  but,  for  some  reason  which  does 
not  appear,  he  returned  to  Cerne.  lie- 
commencing  his  voyage  to  the  southward, 
however,  he  sailed  along  a  great  extent 
of  coast :  but  after  persevering  for  twen- 
ty-six days,  he  was  obliged  to  return,  as 
his  provisions  were  exhausted. 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevail* 
ed  respecting  the  coast  traversed  by  Han- 
no, and  the  point  where  the  voy*dge  may 
be  supposed  to  have  terminated.  Bochai  t, 
Camix)manes,  and  Bougainville,  attend- 
ing to  the  physical  circumstances,  the 
crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  great  rivers 
mentioned  in  the  narrative,  make  it  ex- 
tend, the  two  former  to  the  Senegal,  the 
latter  to  Cape  Three  Points,  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea:  Major  Rennell,  with  more 
probabihty,  fixes  its  termination  near 
Sierra  Leone ;  while  M.  Gosselin,  rec- 
koning  from  the  known  position  of  the 
river  Lixus,  and  of  the  town  of  that  name, 
and  from  some  itinerary  measures  given 
by  Polybius,  confines  it  to  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  and  determines  its  extreme 
limit  near  the  headland  now  called  Cape 
Non.  From  the  extreme  vagueness  of 
the  descriptions,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  names  in  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
narrative,  this  difference  of  opinion  is 
likely  to  continue ;  but  in  the  treatises 
of  the  leamed  writers  just  named,  all  the 
circumstances  will  be  found  collected, 
which  can  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the 
subject. 

Amidst  this  uncertainty,  however,  the 
voyage  of  Himilco,  which  took  place  in 
the  same  century  with  that  of  Hanno, 
seems  to  justify  the  belief  that  the  disco- 
veries of  the  latter  were  far  more  exten- 
sive  than  M.  GosseUn  is  willing  to  admit. 
After  a  voyage  of  four  monlhsi  this  ad- 
miral reached  the  coast  of  Albion,  for  the 
purpose,  as  is  said,  of  exporting  tin,  a 
metal  then  in  great  request,  and  furnish- 
ed by  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  wrought  from  a  very 
remote  antiquity.  It  is  even  generally 
believed  that  the  Carthagenians  were  in 
the  habit  of  navigating  to  the  north  of 
Europe  in  search  of  amber,  and  traces  of 
them  are  said  still  to  exist  on  the  coast  of 
southern  Jutland ;  but  laying  this  cir- 
'  cumstance  entirely  out  of  view,  the  well- 
established  voyage  of  Himilco  warrants 
the  inference,  that  the  Carthagenians, 
who  could  sail  so  far  to  the  north  of  the 
Straits,  might  navigate  to  an  equal  dis- 
tance to  the  south  of  them ;  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  improbability  in  sup- 
posing, with  Major  Rennell,  that  the 
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Pcriplus  of  Hanno  extended  as  far  as 
Sierra  Leone. 

Among  the  Greeks,  though  their  intes- 
tine divisions  confined  their  attention 
chiefly  to  the  topography  of  their  own 
country,  and  though  the  learned  men  of 
the  Continent  of  Greece  manifested  an 
early  predilection  for  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical rather  than  the  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences,  Geography  was  hy  no 
means  neglected ;  and  the  voyages  of  the 
Carthagcnians,  which  were  known  by 
means  of  the  Narrative  of  Hanno,  appear 
to  have  excited  in  thern  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  a  desire  to  enlarge  the  boun- 
daries of  the  science.    In  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Scylax  collected  the 
Itineraries,  or  Journals,  of  the  navigators 
of  hLs  time,  and  arranged  the  information 
supplied  by  them  under  different  heads. 
What  remains  of  his  collection  embraces 
the  coasts  of  the  Palus,  Maeotis,  of  the 
Euxine,  of  the  Archipelago,  of  the  Adri- 
atic, of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  West- 
ern Africa,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cerne. 
He  appears  to  have  h-ien  well  informed 
respecting  the  establishments  of  the  Car- 
thagenians  in  Africa  and  Sicily,  and  he 
is  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  men- 
tions the  yet-obscure  name  of  Rome, 
Half  a  century  later,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus 
composed  a  Voyage  round  the  Worlds  or 
rather  an  Universal  Itinerary^  of  which 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.    He  was 
the  travelling  companion  and  friend  of 
Plato,  was  the  first  who  attempted  to 
subject  Geography  to  astronomical  obser- 
vation, and  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
insulted  by  Strabo  in  the  same  page  with 
Herodotus,  doubtless  because,  like  the 
Father  of  History,  he  preferred  facts  to 
the  systems  in  vogue  among  the  Geogra- 
phers,   Ejjhorus  of  Cumae,    who  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  Eudoxus,  in- 
termixed his  historical  works  with  geo- 
graphical details,  and,  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  system,  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  divided  the  human  race,  ex- 
cepting the  Greeks,'into  four  great  classes, 
the  Indians^  the  Ethiopians^  the  Celts^ 
and  the  Scylhia^is^ — a  division  which  has 
been  greedily  adopted  by  that  swarm  of 
antiquarians  who  contend  for  the  Celtic 
origin  of  all   the   people   of  Europe. 
Hippocrates  of  Cos,  the  Father  of  Physic, 
was  also  the  author  of  the  first  work  on 
Physical  Geography.    Struck  with  the 
influence  of  climate  on  diseases,  he  re- 
commended to  physicians  to  study  the 
locality  of  the  different  places  where  they 
were  called  upon  to  practise  their  art ; 
and,  enforcing  his  precept  by  his  example, 
he  visited  the  Scythians,  studied  the  na- 
ture of  hot  and  moist  cliuuites  on  the  hu- 
man body,  during  his  travels  in  Thrace, 
Thessaly,  Attica,  Asia  JMinor,  and  per- 


haps Egypt,  and  showed  great  skill  in 
generalizing  the  observations  he  had  so 
painfully  and  industriously  collected.  He 
doubtless  committed  a  great  error,  in  sup- 
posing Egypt  and  Lybia  to  belong  to 
Asia ;  but  this  arose  from  his  admitting 
the  Homeric  division  of  the  world  into 
two  parts,  by  not  attending  to  whicli  cir- 
cumstance the  Hellenists  have  absurdly 
imagined  that  part  of  the  text  has  been 
lost. 

Nor  did  the  Greeks  of  the  Continent 
yield  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  some  of  whose 
works  we  have  been  enumerating,  in  their 
zeal  for  the  advancement  of  Geography, 
and  in  their  contributions  to  that  science. 
The  expedition  of  Xenophon^  which 
Major  Ilennell  has  illustrated  with  his 
usual  skill  and  success,  threw  much  light 
upon  the  countries  of  Upper  Asia,  parti- 
cularly Curdistan  and  Armenia  ;  and  to 
his  knowledge  of  Geography,  imperfect 
as  it  doubtless  was,  that  great  comman- 
der was  indebted,  in  no  small  degree,  for 
the  glory  he  acquired  in  conducting  the 
retreat  of  his  ten  thousand  companions 
in  arms.  Aristotle^  whose  gigantic  mind 
embraced  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
foundly skilled  in  Geography.  He  was 
not  only  aware  of  the  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  but  knew  the  data  from  which 
its  globularity  had  been  inferred.  He 
conjectured,  with  striking  sagacity,  that 
the  western  shores  of  Spain  were  proba- 
bly not  very  distant  from  those  of  India. 
He  speaks  of  a  great  river  in  Africa, 
Chremetes,  (the  Chretus  of  Hanno,  or 
our  Senegal.)  which  originating  in  the 
same  mountain  with  the  Nile,  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  ocean.  With  re- 
gard to  Europe,  though  he  had  but  in- 
distinct ideas  of  the  northern  parts  of  that 
continent,  he  nevertheless  knew,  that  Al* 
hion  and  lerne  were  situate  to  the  north  of 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Celts  :  but 
these  islands,"  said  he,  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  Taprdbane  beyond 
India,  and  Phebol  in  the  Arabian  Sea 
thus  giving  the  earliest  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  of 
that  of  Madagascar,  (called  Pltanbalou  by 
the  Arabs,)  which  are  generally  supposed 
to  hcive  been  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
These  are  remarkable  circumstances,  and, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  numerous  works  of  this 
philos(T|^her  are  filled  with  geographical 
details,  they  warrant  the  conclusion,  that 
he  not  only  cultivated  Geography  with 
success,  but  contributed  greatly  to  diffuse 
a  taste  for  that  interesting,  science.  His 
pupils  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their  master. 
Theophrasiiis  advanced  Physicdl  Geogra- 
phy by  his  researches ;  while  Diccarchus 
not  only  gave  a  description  of  Greece 
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some  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant, 
but  attempted  to  determine  all  the  places 
situated  under  the  parallel  of  Rhodes,— 
a  work  which  afterwards  became  the 
basis  of  many  similar  operations. 

In  the  Fourth  Number,  just  pub- 
lished, the  author  finishes  the  his- 
tory of  Geography  as  it  existed  among 
the  Ancients,  and  proceeds  to  the 
Geography  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
same  energetic  style  of  discussion, 
and  accuracy  of  research,  distinguish 
this  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  rather 
"with  a  view  of  exhibiting  a  specimen 
of  the  rapid,  and  elegant,  and  tran~ 
chant  style  of  the  author,  that  we 
extract  the  following  passage,  than 
from  a  supposition  that  we  shall  add 
much  to  the  information  of  our 
readers  by  its  quotation.  The  pas- 
sage may  be  called  the  Introduction 
to  the  History  of  Geography  during 
the  Middle  Ages. 

To  whatever  cause  may  be  ascribed 
the  extraordinary  and  almost  simulta- 
neous impulsion  which  precipitated  the 
barbarous  hordes  of  the  North — the  over- 
whelming and  savage  masses  of  Huns 
from  the  steppes  of  Asiatic  Scythia,  and 
the  tribes  of  warlike  and  enterprising 
Goths  from  the  centre  of  Scandinavia, 
on  the  rich  and  fertile  countries  of  the 
South  and  West  of  Europe,  the  Roman 
Empire  was  broken  in  pieces  by  the  shock 
of  these  invaders,  who,  like  an  irresistible 
torrent,  bore  down  every  thing  in  their 
course;  and  its  shattered  and  mangled 
fragments  became  the  natural  prey, 
either  of  the  hordes  who  had  destroyed  it, 
or  of  those  who  followed  in  their  wake, 
to  swell  their  numbers  and  contend  about 
the  spoil.  At  the  period  to  which  we 
have  arrived,  the  West  had  fallen  com- 
pletely under  their  power.  England  had 
been  seized  upon  by  the  Saxons,  Gaul  by 
the  Franks,  Spain  by  the  Visigoths,  and 
Africa  by  the  Vandals  ;  while  Rome  and 
Italy  had  exchanged  the  yoke  of  the 
Heruli  for  that  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Not- 
withstanding the  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion in  which  it  was  plunged,  the  Eastern 
Empire  had  exhibited  some  signs  of  re- 
viving vigour  under  the  reign  of  Justini- 
an ;  while  the  victories  of  Belisarius  and 
Narses  had  swept  the  Barbariaits  from 
Italy  and  Africa.  But  these  bright 
achievements,  like  the  fitful  outbreakings , 
of  sunshine  in  a  dark  and  troubled  day, 
were  barren  of  all  other  advantage  than 
that  of  a  melancholy  and  evanescent 
glory.  Constantinople  did  not  long  en- 
joy the  benefit  of  these  conquests.  Italy, 
neglected,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lom. 


bards ;  the  Barbarians  speedily  re-estab- 
lished themselves  in  Africa;  the  feudal 
system,  essentially  hostile  to  learning  of 
every  kind,  was  introduced  into  Europe  ; 
the  improvements  and  discoveries,  which 
even  a  degenerate  age  had  preserved,  were 
forgotten ;  works  of  literature  and  science 
were  either  destroyed  or  consigned  to  ob- 
livion in  monasteries  and  convents  ;  the 
monuments  of  civilization  were  in  ruins, 
and  thick  darkness  settled  down  upon 
the  nations. 

But  while  ignorance  and  barbarism 
reigned  undisturbed  over  the  countries  of 
the  West,  an  unexpected  light  broke  out 
in  an  opposite  quarter.  In  A.D.  641,  the 
Arabs  had  conquered  Egypt,  and  signa- 
lized their  contempt  of  human  learning, 
by  destroying  the  famous  Library  and 
School  of  Alexandria;  and  for  a  cen- 
tury after  that  deplorable  catastrophe, 
they  were  engaged  in  almost  incessant 
war.  Among  a  people  so  occupied,  it 
was  impossible  that  literature  or  science 
could  take  root.  Hence,  the  fanatic 
hordes  who  were  hed  to  victory  under  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet,  at  first  imitated 
the  example  of  their  predecessors,  by 
trampling  on  the  monuments  of  science 
which  met  them  in  their  course.  But,  by 
a  singular  anomaly,  the  very  people  who 
had  consigned  to  destruction  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  ancient  learning,  and 
who  seemed  bent  on  plunging  the  East  in 
the  same  total  darkness  in  which  the 
northern  Barbarians  had  involved  the 
West,  were  destined  to  make  some  atone- 
ment, by  gathering  together  the  frag- 
ments which  had  escaped  their  own  fa- 
natic fury,  and  by  rekindling  the  flame  of 
expiring  science.  No  sooner  was  their 
empire  firmly  established,  than  the 
throne  of  the  Caliphs  was  occupied  by  a 
series  of  polished  and  enlightened  princes, 
who  applied  themselves  to  the  revival  of 
learning,  and  laboured  zealously  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  enquiry  throughout  their  do- 
minions. Almanzor  encouraged  the  study 
of  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  ;  Haroun- 
al-Raschid  procured,  from  Constantinople 
and  Greece,  many  literary  productions, 
which  he  caused  to  be  translated  into 
Arabic ;  and  his  son  Almamon,  following 
his  example,  had  versions  made  of  the 
works  of  Theophrastus,  Euclid,  Ptolemy, 
and  others. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  earnest- 
ly to  recommend  the  work  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  Geographical  Science 
stripped  of  old  wives'  fables,  and 
of  the  superincumbent  masses  of 

stale^  flat,  and  unprofitable"  de- 
tails which  the  ill-directed  industry 
of  pedants  has  heaped  upon  it,  will 
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be  delighted  in  the  perusal  of  such  a 
work  as  that  before  us.  And  in  re- 
ference to  one  very  material  item, 
namely,  the  price  at  which  the  work 
is  published,  we  must  say,  that 
no  geographical  work,  containing  so 


much  useful  information  combined 
with  so  valuable  and  accurate  maps 
as  are  promised  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  is  to  be  found  in  the  English 
language,  even  at  a  price  far  exceed- 
ing the  cost  of  the  present. 


THE  THUN 

Ellen  Mackenzie  was  born  with 
a  romantic  fancy,  and  this  the  pic- 
turesque glen  of  Ulva,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  contributed  to 
nourish.  In  her  the  powers  of  the 
mind  manifested  themselves,  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  imagination 
over  the  other  intellectual  faculties. 
Fortunately  for  mankind  this  is  rare, 
and  when  it  does  occur,  the  posses- 
sor, however  unhappy  himself  in  the 
inheritance  of  such  a  gift,  stands 
forth  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
his  kind — is  admired,  and  praised, 
and  looked  upon  as  a  genius. 

If  the  place  where  stood  her  fa- 
ther's mansion  had  been  less  wild, 
and  if  she  herself  had  been  brought 
up  from  childhood  in  the  bustle  of 
active  existence,  possibly  this  high- 
ly-excited tone  of  mind  might  have 
been  brought  down,  and  assimilated 
more  closely  with  that  of  human  na- 
ture in  general ;  but  the  romantic 
glen,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  most 
mountainous  district  in  Scotland, 
fostered  this  state  of  mental  abstrac- 
tion, and  fixed  upon  her  unalterably 
a  character  almost  approaching  to 
the  ideal.  It  rendered  her  whole 
disposition  essentially  contemplative. 
It  taught  her  to  look  upon  Nature, 
not  with  the  dull  eye  of  mankind  in 
general,  but  with  the  ardour  of  an 
enthusiast ;  and  as  the  sun  sank  be- 
neath the  ocean,  or  the  thunder 
cloud  hung  over  the  crest  of  Cairn- 
gorm, she  felt  her  soul  expand  with- 
in her,  and  her  thoughts,  and  even 
her  language,  were  tinged  with  in- 
spiration. 

But  with  all  this  singularity  of 
genius,  Ellen  Mackenzie  was  not  the 
mere  creature  of  romance.  Though 
her  fancy  delighted  to  gaze  on  the 
rocks,  and  streams,  and  mountain- 
glens  which  surrounded  her,  her 
deepest  affections  lay  within  her 
own  domestic  circle.  To  her  there 
was  no  spot  so  fair,  or  so  clothed  with 
romantic  interest^  as  that  mansion 
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which  sheltered  her  family.  Its 
grey  turrets  bespoke  the  hand  of 
ages ;  and  the  majestic  hall,  with  its 
pannels  of  carved  oak,  and  its  massy 
doors,  was  replete  with  the  tales  of 
other  times. 

And  those  who  now  abode  within 
rendered  this  spot  still  more  endear- 
ing. Her  father,  the  living  repre- 
sentative of  his  line,  was  born  there. 
The  blood  of  many  ages  flowed  in 
his  veins,  and  on  his  manly  front  he 
wore  the  laurels  of  a  time-honoured 
race.  His  mansion  was  yet  the 
abode  of  hospitality ;  and  though 
the  hall  no  longer  resounded  with 
the  strains  of  the  minstrel  and  the 
mirth  of  clansmen,  the  kindness  of 
the  owner  was  not  less  than  that  of 
his  predecessors. 

Her  mother  possessed  the  digni- 
fied feelings  of  the  other  parent,  but 
these  were  naturally  softened  down 
into  a  more  domestic  softness.  She 
loved  her  child  with  the  ardour  of 
passionate  affection ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  this  fondness,  shades  of 
deep  foreboding  would  at  times  come 
across  her.  It  is  only  woman  who 
can  know  the  heart  of  woman  :  it  is 
only  she  who  can  discover  the  latent 
fires  that  burn  in  its  deep  conceal- 
ment. As  yet,  the  heart  of  Ellen 
was  untouched  by  any  baleful  influ- 
ence. Its  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
as  unstained  as  purity  itself.  Yet  in 
the  midst  of  this  quiet  existence,  her 
mother  could  perceive  that  she  en- 
joyed a  sensibility  which  w^ould  be 
ill  qualified  to  sustain  the  rough  ac- 
cidents of  life.  She  could  see  that 
her  spirit  was  formed  of  elements 
too  pure  for  the  world,  and  that  the 
least  stroke  of  sorrow  would  dissipate 
its  ethereal  existence.  She  saw  in 
her  daughter  a  mind  alive  to  every 
impression,  and  trembled  for  the 
hour  when  some  evil  influence  might 
cross  her  way,  and  blast  her  heart 
for  ever. 

Ellen  had  neither  the  mirth  nor 
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animal  spirits  of  licr  younger  sister. 
Though  often  cheerful,  she  was 
never  gay  ;  though  she  frequently 
smiled,  yet  she  seldom  indulged  in 
laughter.  A  shade  of  beautiful  me- 
lancholy appeared  to  hang  over  her 
fair  features ;  and  while  her  voice 
was  rich  and  melodious,  it  seemed,  in 
her  more  serious  moods,  the  echo  of 
a  plaintive  music.  But  her  melan- 
choly was  never  less  than  at  home. 
There,  the  gaiety  of  her  parents,  and 
the  unceasing  pleasantries  of  her  sis- 
ter, elevated  her  soul  to  something 
like  mirth,  and  made  her  enter  free- 
ly into  the  spirit  of  their  enjoyment. 
It  was  in  her  solitary  wanderings 
that  she  was  principally  visited  by 
this  sweet  sadness  of  the  mind — this 
joy  of  grief,"  as  the  bard  of  Mor- 
ven  beautifully  expresses  it. 

There  is  something  in  the  grander 
features  of  Nature  which  no  one  can 
contemplate  without  a  silent  awe  ; 
and  in  a  mind  so  imaginative  as  her*s, 
and  so  conversant  with  the  visions  of 
poetry,  this  was  felt  with  double 
force.    In  her  own  romantic  coun- 
try, every  thing  wore  the  hue  of  sub- 
limity :   on  all  sides  Nature  ruled 
in  solemn  grandeur.    She  arose  in 
the  morning  to  gaze  upon  it,  and  lay 
down  to  dream  of  it  at  night.  Her 
eye  was  familiar  with  all  the  wild 
magnificence  of  the  Grampians.  From 
her  childhood  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  communion  of  those 
majestic  ridges,  over  whose  hoary 
summits  seasons  and  ages  have  pass- 
ed away, — those  mountains  which 
heard  the  earliest  voice  of  Time,  and 
stood  now  as  strong  and  as  unharm- 
ed as  ever.    In  vain  had  the  thun- 
der burst  upon  them  ;  in  vain  had 
the  lightning  rent  the  pines  that 
grew  upon  their  sides ;  in  vain  had 
tempests,   which   swept  from  the 
earth  the  dwellings  of  man,  striven 
to  shake  them  on  their  firm  founda- 
tions: they  still  stood  in  primgeval 
vigour,  laughing  to  scorn  the  assaults 
of  tempest  and  of  time,  and  mock- 
ing, by  their  eternal  duration,  the 
brief  existence  of  human  life.  The 
enthusiast  viewed  with  rapture  those 
imperishable  monuments  of  God.  She 
had  seen  them  calm,  and  reposing  in 
silent  beauty,  with  a  wreath  of  mist 
hanging  here  and  there  upon  their 
sides  :  she  had  seen  them  after  a  re- 
freshing shower  spanned  by  the  aerial 


bow  of  heaven,  while  the  glens  be- 
neath smiled  at  the  glorious  vision 
that  swept  over  them — forming  be- 
low its  expanse  a  path  which  seem- 
iwgly  led  to  Eternity.  She  had  like- 
wise seen  them  when  the  storm  hung 
over  their  dark  and  misty  summits, 
when  the  silence  of  creation  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  the  whirl- 
wind, and  the  eagle  soared  forth  in 
dismay  among  the  convulsions  ol 
Nature. 

It  was  on  a  sultry  afternoon  of 
August  that  Ellen  wandered  over 
the  hills  that  closed  up  the  glen  be- 
hind her  father's  mansion.  The  sun 
was  riding  in  majesty  towards  the 
west,  and  tinned  the  clouds  and 
mountains  as  Mb  passed  with  his 
parting  glow.  The  glen  of  Ulva  lay 
cradled  in  beautiful  repose  witliin 
its  boundary,  and  the  stream  that 
sparkled  through  it  reflected*  like  a 
mirror  the  beams  of  the  burning 
luminary.  From  her  elevated  situa-» 
tion  she  saw  spread  out,  as  in  a  map, 
the  vales  that  slept  below.  She  could 
trace  the  windings  of  the  river  among 
the  hills,  while  the  mansion-house  of 
Ulva,  embosomed  in  the  glen,  and 
surrounded  by  its  plantation  of  pine, 
lay  beneath  her  feet.  As  she  cast 
her  eyes  more  widely  around,  she 
traced  the  mighty  Grampians,  whose 
blue  summits  formed  the  outermost 
rim  of  the  horizon,  and  enclosed 
within  their  ample  circle  a  vast  com- 
pass of  less-elevated  country.  The 
mountains  of  Ross*shire  lay  in  the 
distance.  Close  by,  to  the  east,  ap- 
peared Cairngorm,  and  far  off,  in  the 
opposite  direction,  the  dim  outline  of 
Bennevis,  rising  like  a  god  amoirg 
his  tributary  hills.  Although  she 
had  seen  all  these  things  before,  they 
never  appeared  to  her  so  beautiful  as 
now,  and  she  thought  she  could  have 
gazed  upon  them  for  ever.  A  rock 
was  nigh,  and  she  sat  down  upon  it, 
to  feast  her  eyes  upon  the  magnifi- 
cent spectacle. 

She  gazed  so  long  and  so  intently 
upon  this  scene,  that  before  it  oc- 
curred to  her  to  return,  the  sun  had 
long  sunk  beneath  the  horizon,  and 
night  fairly  set  in.  Meanwhile, 
black  clouds  began  to  collect  upon 
the  tops  of  the  nearest  hills,  and 
wreaths  of  mist  to  rise  up  from  the 
glens  on  every  side.  In  a  short  time 
she  was  involved  in  darkness,  and 
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her  mind  was  seized  with  a  fore- 
boding, that  an  awful  change  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  that  the 
beauty  which  had  just  passed  away 
was  the  harbinger  of  some  strange 
convulsion.  This  idea  received  fresh 
confirmation  from  the  state  of  the 
sky,  for  it  had  not  the  mellow  fresh- 
ness and  tempered  obscurity  of  an 
August  evening,  but  was  black,  and 
overcast  with  the  sullen  hue  of  the 
deepest  winter.  The  temperature 
became  chill,  the  air  was  impregna- 
ted with  a  foggy  dampness,  and  vo- 
lumes of  misty  vapour  rolled  about, 
as  if  propelled  by  the  wind.  Those 
mountains  and  rocks,  which  were 
still  visible,  appeared  to  triple  their 
dimensions,  and  rose  up  in  the  most 
hideous  and  fantastic  shapes.  To 
add  to  the  native  horror  of  the  scene, 
gusts  of  wind  swept  through  the 
glens,  while  the  caverns  round  about 
sent  forth  their  echoes  in  the  tone  of 
fearful  lamentation. 

Ellen  remained  unappalled.  Some 
spell  fixed  her  to  her  seat.  The 
drizzling  of  the  atmosphere  began 
even  to  wet  her  robes  ;  but  neither 
this  nor  the  chilliness  of  the  evening 
were  able  to  rouse  her.  She  looked 
upon  the  dark  and  accumulating 
masses  of  clouds  with  a  sad  and  su- 
blime feeling.  She  was  spell-bound 
with  ecstacy,  till  a  flash  of  lightning 
before  her  eyes,  and  a  distant  clap 
of  thunder  burst  upon  her,  and 
broke  the  enchantment.  She  started 
up  in  terror,  and  prepared  to  depart- 
Another  flash,  succeeded  by  another 
peal,  followed  the  first,  and  urged 
her  on.  Here,  however,  an  unfore- 
seen event  opposed  her  progress  ;  for 
the  night  was  now  so  obscured  by 
mist  and  darkness,  that  the  proper 
road  could  no  longer  be  traced,  and 
she  was  foiled  in  every  attempt  to 
discover  a  path  she  had  traversed  a 
hundred  times  before.  The  rocks, 
which  in  an  ordinary  darkness  would 
have  served  as  unerring  landmarks, 
seemed  to  have  altered  their  charac- 
ters. They  were  magnified  by  the 
mist,  and  here  and  there  so  hidden 
by  dark  clouds,  that  their  very  shapes 
were  changed.  Her  efforts  to  extri- 
cate herself  were  unavailing,  every 
new  attempt  only  leading  her  farther 
and  farther  out  of  the  true  direction. 

Night  meanwhile  crept  on,  and 
the  sky  became  every  moment  darker. 


Not  a  star  illumined  the  black 
vault  of  heaven.  The  clouds  rolled 
in  darker  and  blacker  masses  ;  the 
winds  blew  louder  and  louder  through 
the  straths  of  the  mountains,  and 
the  thunder  peals  approached  r^ipid- 
ly  nearer.  The  only  gleams  that 
varied  the  uniform  obscurity  were 
flashes  of  lightning,  which  now  shot 
in  fearful  streaks  through  every  quar- 
ter. Ellen's  mind  gave  way  to  a 
paroxysm  of  dread.  To  be  left  alone 
in  a  wilderness,  surrounded  by  such 
objects  of  terror,  might  have  shaken 
the  spirits  of  the  strongest,  and  over 
her  their  influence  was  now  com- 
plete. She  cried  aloud,  hoping  that 
she  might  be  heard ;  but  her  own 
voice,  faintly  re-echoed  from  the  rocks, 
was  her  only  reply.  The  situation 
of  her  parents  at  home  then  occupied 
her  thoughts ;  how  they  would  feel 
when  they  found  her  pale  and  dead 
upon  the  mountains ;  for  fear  had,  if 
possible,  magnified  the  danger,  and 
she  considered  her  fate  as  inevitable. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  agony,  she 
knew  that  there  was  one  Being  who 
could  shield  her  amidst  every  dis- 
tress, and  to  whose  throne  the  voice 
of  prayer  never  rose  in  vain.  She 
then  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and 
raised  her  hands  to  heaven  in  the 
attitude  of  supplication,  when  a  peal 
of  thunder  burst  above  her  head,  so 
loud  and  so  terrible,  that  she  fell 
with  her  face  to  the  earth.  How 
long  she  remained  in  that  posture  is 
uncertain  :  she  was  suddenly  aroused 
from  it  by  the  call  of  a  man's  voice 
at  a  distance.  This  made  her  start 
upon  her  feet,  and  she  advanced  for- 
ward in  the  direction  from  which  it 
seemed  to  coine.  The  voice  in  a  few 
seconds  was  repeated — then  it  ceased. 
She  cried  aloud,  hoping  to  bring 
forth  a  reply,  nor  was  she  disap- 
pointed, being  answered  by  a  loud 
and  grateful  hollo.  At  the  same 
time  she  thought  she  could  perceive 
a  form  wading,  as  it  were,  through 
the  darkness,  and  in  a  few  moments 
a  young  man,  with  a  fowling-piece 
in  his  hand,  and  a  pointer  dog  beside 
him,  stood  by  her. 

"  Are  you  a  fay  or  a  fairy,  y<^ng 
lady,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  in  ^ 
tone  which  bespoke  him  a  native  of 
England,  that  you  are  keeping 
watch  on  the  hills  a,t  this  tune  ?  For 
my  part,  I   am  so  bcwilder^fil,  1 
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doubt  whether  I  have  my  five  senses 
about  me." 

I  am  neither  fay  nor  fairy/'  an- 
swered Ellen,  but  a  mortal  like 
yourself,  who  have  lost  my  way,  and 
if  you  can  put  me  on  the  way  of  re- 
gaining it,  you  will  confer  a  lasting 
favour  on  me." 

"  I  wish,  for  your  sake.  Madam," 
rejoined  the  Southern,  "  that  this 
were  in  my  power,  but  I  happen  to 
be  a  total  stranger  here,  and  have, 
for  these  last  two  hours,  completely 
lost  my  reckoning.  I  found  myself 
bewildered  even  in  day-light  among 
these  interminable  glens,  and  how  1 
shall  explore  them  in  such  a  night 
God  only  knows." 

What  house  did  you  leave  last  V* 
asked  Ellen,  for  I  see  you  have 
been  sporting,  and  you  probably  live 
in  the  neighbourhood.  If  you  re- 
side with  the  factor,  you  may  per- 
haps be  able  to  get  back.  His 
house  is  not  more  than  a  mile  off." 

"  I  left  the  house  of  Ardenvar 
this  morning,  and  I  have  not  since 
been  under  any  roof,"  was  the  stran- 
ger's reply. 

"  The  house  of  Ardenvar  !"  ex- 
claimed Ellen,  fifteen  miles  away. 
Our  case  is  then  desperate — what 
shall  we  do  ?  Oh  !  stranger,  whoever 
you  be,  it  was  an  evil  chance  that 
brought  you  here  !  We  cannot  sur- 
vive such  a  night.  I  have  noticed 
the  tempest  brewing  since  nightfall. 
Look  at  Cairngorm,  it  is  black  as 
death.  The  thunder  hangs  upon 
every  rock  ready  to  burst  upon  us  : 
we  shall  never  see  the  light  of  day." 

*^Do  not  distress  yourself,"  said 
the  Englishman,  offering  her  his 
arm  ;  I  have  weathered  nights  as 
bad  as  this." 

The  night  was  indeed  becoming 
fearfully  alarming,  and  right  in  the 
teeth  of  a  strong  gust  of  wind,  a 
black  body  swept  past  them  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity.  It  was  an  eagle, 
and  the  stranger  could  not  help 
thinking  how  prime  a  shot  it  would 
have  been  in  day-light ;  but  Ellen's 
reflections  were  different.  As  the 
majestic  sojourner  of  the  clouds 
rushed  through  the  midst  of  the 
whirlwind,  and  almost  fanned  her 
with  his  powerful  wings,  she  con- 
sidered the  event  as  ominous,  and 
shrunk  closer  to  her  companion. 
*^  That  bird's  sagacity  tells  him  that 


a  dreadful  tempest  is  nigh  :  he  is 
flying  away  for  shelter  to  his  eyry. 
There  is  surely  death  at  hand." 

"  You  distress  yourself  too  much," 
answered  the  young  man  ;  *Met  us 
move  on." 

But  where,"  said  Ellen, can  we 
move  to }  Though  born  and  bred 
among  these  hills,  and  familiar  with 
each  of  them  as  with  my  shadow,  I 
feel  myself  a  stranger  among  them 
now.  The  very  tract  that  led  me 
here  is  hidden  in  darkness.  We 
shall  never  escape  from  this  situa- 
tion. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  exclaimed  the 
stranger,  his  heart*  warming  with 
pity  as  the  fear  of  Ellen  increased, 

support  yourself  on  my  arm  ;  point 
out  as  nearly  as  you  are  able  the  di- 
rection in  which  your  dwelling  lies, 
and  we  shall  make  our  way  to  it  in 
spite  of  every  thing.  Cheer  up-^ 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  heart  in 
the  midst  of  danger." 

These  well-meant  words  failed, 
however,  to  encourage  her,  but  in 
compliance  with  the  stranger's  re- 
quest, she  pointed  out  what  she  sup- 
posed to  be  the  nearest  road.  They 
accordingly  walked  on  with  caution, 
he  supporting  her,  on  a  well-knit 
arm,  over  the  irregularities  of  the 
way.  But  the  alarm  which  filled 
her  mind  was  far  from  abating.  The 
night,  instead  of  clearing  up,  became 
every  moment  blacker.  At  last  even 
her  companion  could  not  help  look- 
ing on  with  some  apprehension.  He 
cared  little  for  himself,  although 
there  was  sufficient  reason  for  dread 
even  on  that  account,  but  felt  all  the 
fear  of  a  generous  mind  for  his  deli- 
cateand  unsheltered  fellow-traveller. 
At  last,  as  they  turned  the  corner  of 
a  ridge  of  rocks,  a  cold  bleak  wind 
was  driven  upon  their  faces,  and 
they  heard,  in  the  direction  from 
which  it  seemed  to  come,  a  howl- 
ing and  whistling  of  the  elements, 
which  were  truly  terrific.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  angels  of  darkness  were 
abroad,  and  the  conflicting  sounds, 
which  now  filled  every  quarter  of 
this  region,  were  sufficient  to  appal 
the  strongest  minds.  After  a  short 
interval,  the  two  sojourners  heard 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  voice 
of  a  cataract:  every  moment  the 
sound  approached  nearer,  and  at 
length  they  were  invaded  by  a  dread- 
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ful  slunvcr  of  rain.  The  iii)i)t'tuosity 
of  the  torrent,  driven  on,  as  it  was, 
by  vehement  gusts  of  wind,  baffles  all 
description.  They  were  nearly  swept 
oft*  their  feet.  Ellen  clung  to  the 
young  man  with  desperation.  Oh, 
God  !  how  terrible  art  thou  ! — our 
last  hour  is  at  hand  !"  These  were 
her  exclamations,  and,  overcome  with 
terror  and  exhaustion,  she  dropped 
speechless  on  the  ground. 

At  this  moment  a  broad  and  vivid 
glare  of  lightning  came  across  the 
spot  where  she  lay,  and  rendered  her 
whole  form  visible  to  the  stranger. 
The  glimpse  was  momentary,  but  it 
was  enough,  and  revealed  a  counte- 
nance from  whose  exquisite  beauty 
the  pale  finger  of  insensibility  had 
stole  nothing  away.  The  whole  acted 
like  magic  upon  his  heart;  he  re- 
solved to  make  any  sacrifice  to  save 
so  much  loveliness.    We  will  not 
do  him  the  injustice   to  suppose 
that  he  would  not  have  done  the 
same  to  save  any  woman  in  a  simi- 
lar condition,  but  there  is  something 
in  the  spectacle  of  beauty  in  distress, 
which,  above  every  other  influence, 
wins  the  heart  away,  and  melts  it  to 
generosity.    Kneeling  down  on  one 
knee,  he  raised  her  up,  and  support- 
ed her  on  the  other,  while  he  placed 
himself  as  much  as  possible  between 
her  and  the  storm ;  at'  the  same 
time  he  cried  aloud  with  all  his 
strength;  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain  ; 
his  voice  was  dissolved  and  lost 
among  the  louder  strains  of  the  tem- 
pest.   In  this  position  he  remained 
till  hope  became  almost  extinct: 
he  had  indeed  little  expectation  of 
being  abk  to  preserve  his  charge,  who 
lay  fainting,  and,  for  aught  he  knew, 
dead  in  his  arms.    Every  scheme 
which  ingenuity  could  suggest  was 
successively  and  fruitlessly  put  in 
practice.  Pie  first  raised  her  up,  and 
carried  her  to  a  situation  where  she 
might  be  more  sheltered ;  but  this 
was  unavailing;  the  tempest  beat 
on  every  spot  with  equal  violence. 
He  then  attempted  to  fire  his  gun, 
but  the  priming  was  drenched  with 
rain,  and  rendered  useless.  Again 
I  ind  again  did  he  call,  but  to  no  pur- 
I  pose.    With  Ellen  in  his  arms,  and 
Ijthe  faithful  dog  shivering  at  his  feet, 
j  tie  remained  a  mark  for  the  fiercest 
bf  the  elements  to  prey  upon.  He 
became  stunned,  deafened,  and  con- 
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fused,  and  had  he  not  possessed 
great  mental  fortitude  and  bodily 
vigour,  he  must  have  sunk  under 
his  accumulated  distresses. 

The  last  glimmer  of  hope  was  ex- 
piring, when  he  thought  he  heard 
the  barking  of  a  dog.    The  sound, 
which  came  from  afar  off,  was  so 
deadened  by  the  noise  around,  that 
at  first  he  fancied  it  a  delusion  of 
the  brain.  However,  in  every  partial 
pause  or  exhaustion  of  the  storm, 
the  same  sound  fell  upon  his  ear. 
Now  and  then  it  was  remote,  at 
other  times  nearer  at  hand,  but  so 
blended  with  echoes  and  the  yell 
of  winds,  that  he  could  make  no- 
thing distinctly  out.   The  first  event 
which  inspired  him  with  any  thing 
like  confidence  was  his  own  dog, 
which  began  to  get  more  animated, 
and  to  course  round  about,  as  if 
something  had  attracted  his  atten- 
tion.   He  was  not  slow  of  remark- 
ing tbis  circumstance,  and  during  a 
brief  cessation  of  the  noise,  observed 
that  the  distant  bark  was  returned 
by  Cato,  and  that  in  a  tone  bo  joy- 
ful, that  he  could  not  help  anticipa- 
ting some  good  from  the  event.  It 
was  quite  obvious  that  a  dog  was 
not  far  off,  and  that  he  was  every 
moment    approaching   more  near 
seemed  equally  evident,  but  whether 
this  ammal  was  the  forerunner  of 
any  assistance,  remained  yet  to  be 
seen.    He  now  took  out  a  hunter's 
whistle  from  his  pocket,  and  blew  it 
loudly  and  shrilly,  till  every  rock 
around  responded  with  its  echo ;  at 
the  same  time  he  heard  the  barking 
of  a  dog  in  a  situation  below  him  ; 
in  a  second  more  he  heard  him  rust- 
ling up  among  the  bushes,  and  in  a 
third  he  cleared  the  brink  of  a  ravine 
close  by,  and  stood  near  him — a  fine 
bushy  animal,  between  the  wolf  and 
mastiff  breed.    It  was  not  till  then 
that  the  stranger  discovered  that  he 
and  his  charge  were  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipitous  chasm,  and  that  a 
single  step  in  that  direction  must 
have  hurled  them  down  an  unfa- 
thomable distance  among  rocks.  It 
was  this  ravine  w^hich  the  dog  had 
passed  through.    He  had  descended 
the  opposite  side,  and  ascended  that 
on  which  they  now  stood,  and  the 
sudden  spring  he  made  to  clear  its 
fatal  brink  was  the  only  circum- 
stance which  warned  the  Southern 
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of  danger,  and  saved  his  life.  The 
dog  did  not  stand  by  an  idle  spec- 
tator ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rushed 
up  to  Ellen,  fawned  upon  her,  licked 
her  hand,  and  shewed  all  the  inti- 
macy of  an  old  favourite.    He  even 
seemed  aware  of  the  danger  of  her 
situation,  for  he  ran  round  about 
her,  whined  most  piteously,  and 
looked  in  her  preserver's  face  with  a 
dumb  eloquence  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  misunderstand.    He  made 
every  sign  for  her  to  follow  Him — 
went  away,  then  looked  back,  and 
on  finding  no  notice  taken  of  his 
movements,  returned  to  her  side,  and 
by  his  moans  seemed  to  chide  her 
for  staying  behind.    These  motions 
of  the  animal  at  once  arrested  the 
stranger's  attention.     He  instantly 
conceived  that  the  dog  belonged  to 
the  fair  victim,  and  relying  on  his  sa- 
gacity, resolved  to  follow  him  where- 
ever  he  led.    Collecting,  therefore, 
his  whole  energies,  he  raised  Ellen 
from  the  ground  in  his  powerful 
arms,  which,  now  that  hope  began 
to  dawn  upon  him,  felt  no  more  op- 
pressed under  their  burden  than  if 
it  had  been  a  child.    The  dog  walk- 
ed before,  and  kept  along,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  side  of  the 
ravine.     The  road  was  long  and 
dreary,  and  the  storm  beat  upon 
them  with  unabated  force.  They 
were  drenched  with  rain,  but  the 
stranger's  spirits  being  now  up,  he 
thought  that  could  he  but  hold  out 
a  little  longer,  all  would  be  well.  At 
Jength  they  fairly  wound  round  the 
extremity  of  the  dangerous  chasm, 
the  faithful  creature  leading  the 
way,  and  Cato  walking  very  deli- 
berately behind  his  master. 

Here  their  conductor  barked  aloud. 
The  sound  operated  upon  Ellen  like 
magic,  and  starting  from  her  trance, 
she  exclaimed,  Good  Heavens! 
where  am  I  ? — where  is  the  stranger 
I  met  on  the  hills?" 

You  are  on  your  way  home,  my 
dear  girl,  and  in  my  arms,"  replied 
her  preserver. 

"  Oh  what  a  night !  Put  me 
down.  God  bless  you,  my  deliverer ! 
but  how  do  you  know  we  are  on  the 
way  home  ?  Where  are  we  ? — what 
dog  barked  now  ? — speak — say." 

I  never  saw  the  dog  before," 
1  tjoined  her  protector  ;  he  seems  a 
faithful  creature,  and   I  have  no 


doubt  he  will  lead  us  io  some  shel- 
ter or  other." 

Here  the  dog  flew  to  Ellen,  who 
had  just  descended  from  the  stran- 
ger's arms,  and,  leaping  upon  her, 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  devoured 
her  with  kindness. 

My  poor  Cesar — my  poor  Cesar," 
cried  the  maiden,  caressing  the  ani- 
mal, all  drenched  as  he  was,  "  my 
father  did  not  give  you  to  me  for  no 
purpose.  I  shall  never  forget  this 
service :  away  to  Ulva  Hall." 

The  word  was  sufficient ;  he 
scampered  away  before  them,  and 
they  followed,  Ellen  leaning  on  her 
companion's  arm.  Meanwhile,  the 
latter  strove,  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  prevent  her  spirits  from 
sinking  in  the  trial,  and  this  was 
now  the  more  easy,  as  the  storm 
began  to  abate  considerably  of  its 
violence.  Their  conversation,  which 
was  carried  on  at  intervals,  related 
principally  to  the  dog,  which  had 
come  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  to 
their  assistance. 

Aye,"  said  Ellen,  "  he  is  a 
noble  creature.  He  was  given  me 
by  my  father  when  he  ^yas  scarce 
eight  weeks  old,  and  he  has  scarcely 
ever  been  an  hour  absent  from  my 
side.  He  is  my  almost  constant 
companion  in  my  walks  over  the 
hills  :  I  would  not  part  with  hini 
for  his  weight  in  gold.  Poor  Cesar- 
he  ;once  saved  my  life  when  oui 
boat  was  blown  over  by  a  squall  or 
Loch  Goinach.  This  is  three  yean 
ago.  Like  a  foolish  girl,  I  would 
sail  the  skiff  across  the  loch.  There 
was  no  one  with  me  but  he.  It  was 
all  a  frolic,  but  it  had  like  to  have 
cost  me  dear,  for  as  I  attempted  tc 
unfurl  the  little  sail,  a  blast  of  wind 
came,  and  fairly  overset  my  vessel 
I  gave  a  shriek,  which  ray  father^ 
who  stood  on  the  shore,  instantly 
heard.  He  gave  me  over  for  lost, 
but,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
threw  off  his  coat,  and  plunged  into 
the  water  to  rescue  me.  His  in. 
terference  probably  would  have  been 
in  vain,  as  the  distance  was  consi- 
derable ;  but  Cesar  brought  me 
fainting  and  exhausted  to  land,  and 
thus  saved  my  life.  It  is  no  wonder  1 
have  an  affection  for  the  pooriJinimal." 

*Mt  would  have  been  welf.had  he 
been  with  you  when  you  set  out  this 
afternoon,"  said  the  stranger. 
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*Mt  wolild  have  been  a  most  for- 
tunate circumstance/'  replied  Ellen, 

and  yet/'  after  a  pause,  it  would 
have  been  most  unlucky,  for  if  he 
had  been  along  with  me,  I  should 
have  left  the  hills  much  sooner  than 
I  did,  and  what  then  would  have 
become  of  you  ? — you  must  have 
perished.  Providence  orders  every 
thing  wisely.  It  was  most  fortunate 
1  did  not  take  Cesar/' 

And  to  what  fortunate  accident,'' 
continued  he,  "  are  we  to  impute 
Cesar's  visit  at  this  untimely  hour?" 

"  Oh,"  rejoined  Ellen,  I  do  not 
doubt  he  has  been  sent  after  me  along 
with  messengers.  My  father  and 
mother  must  have  missed  me  long, 
and  not  knowing  where  to  find  me 
in  such  a  dreadful  night,  they  have 
doubtless  despatched  Cesar  to  trace 
me  out ;  but  why  he  came  alone  I 
know  not." 

Here  their  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  distant  sound  of  hu- 
man voices.  As  they  approached 
nearer,  the  tones  became  more  dis- 
tinct, appearing  to  arise  from  a  glen 
below  them.  ''Good  Heavens  !"  cried 
one,  ''  what  has  become  of  the  dog  ?" 
''  Confound  the  stupid  brute,"  said 
another,  ''  our  young  lady  is  lost  for 
ever."  "  It  was  your  fault,  Donald 
Gair,"  shouted  a  third  ;  ''  you  had 
the  charge  of  him  ;  you  should  have 
tethered  his  collar,  and  held  him  by 
you." 

"  No  wrangling  here,  you  mad- 
men/' cried  a  loud  angry  voice, 
which  Ellen  knew  to  be  that  of  her 
father ;  ''  we  have  something  else  to 
do  than  quarrel  about  dogs.  Allan 
and  Henry  Forbes,  do  you  run  as 
hard  as  your  limbs  will  carry  you  by 
this  side  of  the  stream  ;  follow  it  up 
as  far  as  the  '  Shepherd's  Ford,' 
and  come  down  on  the  opposite  side. 
Duncan  Graham  and  William  Mac- 
kenzie, run  with  all  your  speed  to 
the  '  Black  Craig,'  and  keep  along- 
side of  the  Ravine.  Allaster  Wil- 
liamson, follow  me  over  the  way  of 
the  '  Fairy  Mount ;'  and  every  other 
man  of  you,  scatter  yourselves  in  all 
directions.  A  hundred  guineas,  and 
a  farm,  rent-free  for  life,  to  any  man 
w1k>  brings  home  my  daughter  in 
safety." 

Thp  whole  of  this  passed  in  a  few 
seconds  of  time ;  and  before  Ellen 
or  the  stranger  could  think  of  hail- 


ing the  speakers  beneath,  they  heard 
them  rushing  in  alldirections  through 
the  bushes  which  seemed  to  line  the 
glen.  The  Englishman  now  called 
out  aloud,  but  for  some  time  no  no- 
tice was  taken  of  him,  his  voice 
being  confounded  with  the  voices  of 
others.  At  length,  after  a  few  more 
calls,  he  heard  a  man  below  crying 
out, ''  Stop,  your  Honour ;  I  certain- 
ly heard  a  strange  voice  above  the 
rock."  ''  You  heard  a  strange  devil," 
replied  the  other  angrily  ;  ''  what  the 
mischief  are  strangers  to  be  doing 
out  in  a  time  like  this?" 

''  Your  Honour  may  speak  to  me 
as  you  like,"  answered  the  other, 
"  but  my  name  is  not  Allaster  Wil- 
liamson if  I  did  not  hear  a  voice  that 
came  frae  nane  of  our  ain  party." 

"  You  are  right,  after  all,  Allaster/' 
said  the  second  speaker,  after  a  pause, 
in  which  the  stranger's  hail  was  re- 
peated. *'  I  certainly  heard  some- 
thing of  the  kind  myself.  Hallo! 
who  hails  above  ?" 

''  A  friend,"  cried  the  stranger. 
*'  I  entreat  you,  for  the  love  of  Hea- 
ven, to  come  up.  Here  is  a  young 
lady  perishing  of  cold." 

*'  A  young  lady  perishing  of  cold  ! 
split  my  life,  it  can't  be  poor  Ellen  !'* 
Here  Cesar  barked  with  great  ve- 
hemence. 

Aye,  faith,  it  is  she,  after  all/' 
continued  the  speaker.  God  be 
praised,  there  goes  Cesar, — a  prime 
dog, — he  has  traced  her  fairly.  Oh  ! 
my  dear  child,  a  moment  longer, 
and  I  am  with  you.  But  the  road, 
— how  the  mischief  am  I  to  get  at 
her  ?  T  cannot  see  my  finger  before 
me." 

''  This  way,  your  Honour/'  said 
the  other  voice ;  ''  follow  me  up  .the 
face  of  the  brae  ;  hold  by  the  bushes, 
and  there  is  no  danger." 

''  You  are  an  idiot,  Allaster," 
cried  the  Laird;  you  know  no 
more  of  the  matter  than  myself.  I 
tell  you  the  brae  is  as  steep  as  a  pre- 
cipice ;  here,  Cesar — v/hew-whew." 

Cesar  was  at  his  side  in  a  moment. 
He  seemed  to  know  more  of  the  bu- 
siness than  Allaster  Williamson,  for, 
instead  of  attempting  to  scale  the 
hill,  he  winded  away  by  a  safe  and 
circuitous  path,  till  he  brought  his 
master  to  the  ascent  where  stood 
Ellen  and  the  stranger. 

The  former,  wet  and  trembling, 
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rushed  into  his  arms:  her  only 
words  were,  "  My  dearest  father !" 
The  heart  of  the  parent  was  full, 
and  his  voice  so  stifled  with  emotion, 
that  for  some  time  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings. His  blunt  and  generous  nature 
was  completely  overcome,  and  while 
he  imprinted  a  burning  kiss  on  the 
cheek  of  his  child,  he  pressed  her  to 
his  bosom  with  unutterable  joy. 

Now  come  along,  my  dear," 
said  the  delighted  father,  after  a  short 
interval ;  the  rain  beats — it  is  a 
foul  night ;  or,  if  you  cannot  go,  I 
shall  carry  you  ;  nay,  not  a  word,  up 
in  my  arms  with  you." 

"  I  would  rather  walk.  Sir,"  re- 
plied his  daughter  ;  "  I  am  ready  to 
go  with  you  now,  but  first  thank 
this  stranger, — it  was  he  who  saved 
my  life." 

The  Laird  turned  round  to  the 
Englishman,  and  warmly  seized  his 
hand.  God  bless  you.  Sir  !"  said 
he ;  "  you  have  this  night  done  a 
deed  which  claims  my  everlasting 
gratitude.  My  family  shall  never 
forget  it ;  butby-and-by.I  shall  speak 
more  of  this  obligation,  and  show 
you  that  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

In  a  short  time  the  Laird,  and 
Ellen,  and  the  stranger,  reached 
Ulva  Hall,  or  the  House  of  Ulva,  as 
it  was  more  generally  named.  It 
would  be  a  vain  task  to  attempt  de- 
picting the  transition  from  utter  de- 
spair to  complete  joy,  in  the  mother 
and  sister  of  the  young  lady,  and  an 
useless  one,  were  it  even  possible  to 
do  it  justice.  Neither  shall  we  try 
to  paint  the  kindness,  the  thanks, 
the  heartfelt  gratitude,  with  which 
the  gallant  stranger  was  received. 
Every  one  who  has  a  heart  suscep- 
tible of  feeling  must  conceive  those 
things  much  better  than  any  pen  can 
describe  them.  Ellen,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  was  put  to  bed,  while  the 
Englishman,  having  been  furnished 
with  a  change  of  clothing,  went  to 
supper,  and  related  to  the  grateful 
and  affectionate  family  the  adven- 
tures of  this  remarkable  evening. 

The  sleep  of  Ellen  in  the  early 
part  of  the  night  was  broken  and 
disturbed  ;  the  events  of  the  evening 
crowded  thickly  around  her  fancy. 
At  first,  she  supposed  herself  looking 
with  delight  at  the  placid  Gram- 
pians, which  arose  before  her  in  all 


the  beauty  of  a  summer  day.  Then 
she  had  an  indistinct  notion  of  a 
storm  which  succeeded  this  beautiful 
calm.  She  saw  the  veil  of  darkness 
descend  over  the  face  of  Nature,  and,  , 
in  the  midst  of  this  shadow,  heard 
indistinct  mutterings  like  those  of 
an  approaching  tempest.  And  she 
thought  she  was  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm — standing  like  a  victim 
to  propitiate  the  Spirit  of  the  ele- 
ments. Then  she  heard  strange 
voices  like  those  of  winds,  howling 
in  every  quarter,  and  peals  of  thun- 
der bursting  sublimely  from  the 
mountain-ridges.  The  black  sum- 
mit of  Cairngorm  appeared  at  one 
time  to  her  imagination  wreathed 
with  pitchy  clouds — at  another  on 
fire  with  lightning,  and  blazing  like 
a  volcano.  Then  she  had  a  troubled 
and  confused  idea  that  she  attempted 
to  go  homewards,  and  was  suddenly 
arrested  on  her  way,  and  left  to 
perish  on  the  mountains.  A  stran- 
ger then  seemed  to  come  to  her  as- 
sistance, but  who  he  was,  or  from 
what  country,  she  knew  not.  She 
had  a  faint  recollection  of  being 
borne  along  in  his  arms  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm,  but  all  beyond  this  was 
a  blank  and  dreary  vacuity. 

The  Englishman's  sleeping  thoughts 
were  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind : 
the  same  images  floated  across  his 
imagination.  He  remembered  quit- 
ting the  house  of  Ardenvar,  and 
wandering  over  the  hills  in  search 
of  game ;  his  dog  Cato  seemed  to 
walk  by  his  side.  The  day  was  de- 
lightful, and  he  fancied  that  he  went 
onward  till  nightfall  overtook  him 
on  the  hills.  Then  a  storm  succeed- 
ed, blended  with  whose  tones  he 
heard  those  of  a  female  voice.  Then 
he  bethought  him  of  a  beautiful  be- 
ing, who  lay  in  his  arms  in  the  midst 
of  the  tempest :  he  had  but  once 
seen  her  countenance,  and  he  thought 
it  unspeakably  lovely.  Lastly,  he 
had  a  dim  fancy  of  entering  a  strange 
house,  and  supping  with  a  generous 
and  somewhat  boisterous  landlord. 
All  his  ideas  were  discordant ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  every  reverie,  that 
bright  vision  so  mysteriouslyTreveal- 
ed  to  him  glanced  perpetually  before 
his  eyes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whe- 
ther Ellen  or  this  stranger  felt  the 
greatest  anxiety  about  their  mutual 
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meeting,  or  which  of*  them  had  their 
curiosity  excited  to  the  highest  pitch. 
She  had  never  once  seen  the  face  of 
her  preserver,  having  been  carried  to 
a  different  apartment  the  instant  she 
was  brought  home,  and  he  had  o»ly 
got  a  single  glance  of  the  maiden  in 
the  way  we  have  related.  The  ima- 
ginations of  both  were  therefore 
wrought  up  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
for  the  Southern,  by  the  way,  had,  as 
well  as  Ellen,  a  strong  touch  of  the 
romantic.  When  they  met  in  the 
morning,  it  v/as  with  mutual  astonish- 
ment. He  saw  the  young  lady  enter 
the  room,  and  he  thought  he  never 
saw  such  perfect  beauty.  Tall, 
graceful,  and  exquisitely  proportion- 
ed, she  stood  before  him  in  the  bloom 
and  ripeness  of  eighteen.  Her  com- 
plexion was  beautifully  fair — her 
eyes  soft,  blue,  and  melting — and  her 
brow  and  temples,  of  snowy  white- 
ness, shaded  by  clustering  ringlets 
of  auburn  hair.  The  lily  and  rose 
seemed  to  contend  for  mastery  on  her 
cheeks,  but  on  the  present  occasion 
the  former  rather  prevailed,  till,  on 
being  presented  to  the  stranger,  her 
whole  countenance,  and  neck,  and 
bosom,  were  suffused  in  one  univer- 
sal blush.  But  it  was  the  expression 
of  her  looks  which  gave  the  pro- 
foundest  beauty  to  this  lovely  being. 
A  halo  of  placid  melancholy  seemed 
to  float  around  her,  like  a  cloud  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine  ;  and  whether 
she  looked,  or  sung,  or  spoke,  there 
was  an  eloquence  in  her  manner 
which  subdued  the  souls  of  all,  and 
assimilated  them  in  some  degree  to 
her  own. 

Nor  was  she  much  less  gratified  at 
the  sight  of  her  deliverer.  He  was  a 
tall,  handsome  young  man,  apparent- 
ly about  twenty- five ;  his  step  was 
firm  and  graceful, — his  countenance 
wore  the  ruddy  hue  of  health, — his 
eyes  were  black,  mirthfulj'^and  full 
of  intelligence, — and  his  whole  de- 
portment replete  with  the  polished 
ease  of  high  life.  Fitz-William  was 
his  name ;  and,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  had  lately  succeeded  to  a 
very  considerable  property  in  Kent. 
It  is  needless  to  relate  the  meeting 
between  him  and  Ellen.  The  heart 
of  the  latter  was  full  of  gratitude  ; 
and  while  she  gave  him  her  hand, 
and  received  his  warm  pressure  in 


return,  she  thought  she  never  felt  so 
completely  overpowered. 

Among  such  friends  restraint  was 
out  of  the  question  ;  and,  at  the  ar- 
dent request  of  the  family,  Fitz- 
William  agreed  to  pass  some  time 
among  them,  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  the  sporting  season.  Having 
therefore  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Ardenvar  to  announce  his  intention^ 
and  bring  him  a  few  articles  of  dress, 
he  prepared  for  a  regular  campaign 
among  the  mountains,  along  with 
the  Laird,  who  was  considered  one 
of  the  keenest  and  best  sportsmen  in 
the  country.  Early  every  morning 
they  were  up  shortly  after  sunrise, 
beating  the  quarters  of  the  snipe,  the 
partridge,  and  the  plover.  The 
noiseless  solitudes  of  the  rocks  were 
broken  by  the  report  of  their  guns, 
while  the  birds,  arrested  in  their 
flight  by  the  unerring  shot,  fell  dead 
on  that  heath,  from  which  a  moment 
before  they  had  risen  in  strength  and 
in  beauty.  But  mere  sport  was  not 
the  only  source  of  their  enjoyment. 
To  the  Laird,  the  conversation  of 
the  young  stranger,  so  replete  with 
information,  mirth,  and  anecdote, 
was  a  perpetual  feast;  while  the 
caustic  remarks  of  the  senior,  his 
energy  of  character,  his  lofty  feel- 
ings, and  ardent  nationality,  afford- 
ed to  the  Englishman  no  less  plea- 
sure. Then,  the  respect  which  his 
numerous  tenantry  bore  him,  ap- 
peared in  every  step  of  their  pro- 
gress. Each  cottage  seemed  blessed 
when  he  crossed  its  humble  thresh- 
hold  ;  and  as  he  patted  the  heads  of 
the  children,  and  joked  with  their 
parents,  his  companion  could  not 
help  blessing  such  kindliness  of  dis- 
position, and  thinking  what  a  come- 
ly heart  lay  enshrined  in  an  unpro- 
mising exterior,  and  what  noble 
feelings  were  hid  under  an  outward 
roughness  of  manner. 

But  it  was  in  the  evenings  that 
Fitz- William  tasted  most  completely 
of  happiness.  When  he  returned 
from  the  hills,  he  found  the  lady  of 
the  glen  and  her  two  fair  daughters 
ever  ready  to  welcome  him.  The 
song  and  the  dance  mingled  together 
in  delightful  harmony,  and  shed  an 
inspiring  influence  over  every  bosom ; 
and  Ellen  was  constantly  there,  and 
she  would  sing  the  plaintive  music 
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of  her  native  laiul,  accompanying 
her  voice  witli  the  piano  or  harp. 
Then,  when  the  music  had  ceased, 
and  they  had  gathered  round  the 
liospitable  board,  the  tale  succeeded. 
The  Laird's  story  would  relate  to  the 
feuds  of  other  times.    It  was  plain 
and  practical,  and  conveyed  in  ner- 
vous, but  unfanciful  language.  Then 
came  the  merry  voice  of  the  sportive 
Margaret,  full  of  the  gossip  of  the 
country  side.    But  to  the  stranger's 
ear,  Ellen's  voice  was  the  sweetest, 
and  her  tale  the  most  romantic  of 
all, — it  breathed  the  spirit  of  distant 
ages.     A  tale  of  blasted  love  and 
seared  affection  would  come  from  her 
lips  with  a  pathos  unutterably  touch- 
ing.   She  would  launch  out  into  the 
traditionary  lore  of  the  land,  and 
people  every  glen  with  the  forms  of 
those  who  had  long  gone  to  rest. 
There  was  not  a  mountain  around 
but  contained  some  scene  brightened 
over  by  her  romantic  fancy.  Fitz- 
William  could  have  listened  to  her 
for  ever.    She  spoke  in  a  language 
of  feeling  he  had  never  heard  before, 
■ — a  language  v^^hich  would  have  been 
delightful  from  any  one,  but  which, 
from  the  lips  of  such  beauty,  was 
overpowering. 

But  it  was  in  accompanying  her 
in  her  walks  over  the  hills  that  he 
had  principally  to  remark  this  purity 
of  soul  and  unearthiiness  of  ima- 
gination. When  the  Grampians  rose 
before  her,  she  seemed  refined  to  the 
creature  of  pure  intellect.  Every 
cloud  that  floated  upon  their  sides 
contained  the  elements  of  feeling, 
and  brought  it  from  her  bosom  in 
poetic  language.    Creation  was  v;itli 
her  a  fairy  land,  and  her  spirit  seem- 
ed perpetually  aspiring  to  a  loftier 
and  sublimer  sphere.     Need  it  be 
told  what  were  the  effects  of  such 
a  communion  upon  Fitz-William  ? 
It  won  his  heart  entirely,  and  in  a 
short  time  he  felt  that  he  was  in- 
deed deeply  in  love.    The  passion, 
inspired  as  it  was  by  such  an  object, 
came  over  his  spirit  like  the  delight- 
ful music  of  a  dream,  and  was  blen- 
ded with  loftier  and  purer  feelings 
than  belong  to  ordinary  love.  The 
ethereal  tone  of  Ellen's  mind,  and 
probably  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  brought  together,  gave  it 
an  unusual  tinge.    There  is  some- 


thing in  tlie  romantic  so  pleasing  to 
the  mind  of  youth,  that  every  pas- 
sion which  is  coloured  with  it  as- 
sumes a  more  ardent  complexion. 
Ellen,  likewise,  before  she  was 
aware,  felt  that  her  heart  was  no 
longer  her  own.  Gratitude  towards 
the  unknown,  who  had  preserved  her 
in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  was  her 
first  feeling ;  but  as  the  worth  of  this 
stranger  became  visible,  as  his  high 
and  generous  spirit  daily  unfolded 
itself,  this  subsided  into  a  tenderer 
passion. 

And  perhaps  the  very  nature  of 
their  dispositions  knit  them  closer 
together.  The  common  remark,  that 
extremes  meet,  appeared  in  this  in- 
stance to  be  in  some  measure  true  ; 
for  while  Ellen  was  naturally  pen- 
sive and  melancholy,  her  preserver 
was  full  of  animal  spirits.  But 
gaiety  was  only  the  outward  cover- 
ing of  his  mind,  for  beneath  all  this 
animation  lay  a  depth  of  understand- 
ing which  astonished  all  who  did 
not  know  him  well.    He  had,  more- 
over, a  fine  fancy,  an  enthusiastic 
heart,  and  an  eye  feelingly  ahve  to 
every  thing  beautiful  in  the  physical 
or  moral  world.    Such  hidden  quali- 
ties did  not  long  escape  the  eye  of 
Ellen  ;  and  when  she  led  him  along 
to  the      Shepherds'  Ford,"  or  the 
Black  Craig,"   or   the  Fairy 
Mount,"  and  narrated  the  wild  tra- 
ditions connected  w^ith   them,  she 
found,  with  delight  and  astonish- 
ment, that  he  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  those  tales  with  an  enthusiasm 
hardly  inferior  to  her  own. 

This  delightful  intercourse  con- 
tinued for  nearly  two  months,  the 
attachment  of  the  lovers  becoming 
every  day  more  ardent.  Ellen  was 
never  at  any  former  period  so  gay, 
and  Fitz-William  seemed  to  live  in 
the  very  element  of  happiness.  The 
kindness  of  the  family  towards  him 
suffered  no  abatement.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  hour  seemed  to  give 
birth  to  som.e  new  proof  of  its  es- 
teem. The  Laird  became  so  attach- 
ed to  his  society,  that  he  declared  he 
could  not  pass  the  winter  without 
him.  The  lady  treated  him  with 
the  affection  of  a  mother,  Margaret 
with  that  of  a  sister,  and  Ellen  with 
a  feeling  deeper  than  all.  But  no- 
thing can  arrest  the  tide  of  Time, 


%jiid  ail  enjoyment  must  have  an  end. 
\,^'ars  too  often  must  follow  smiles, 
.  "^l  Grief  shade,  with  his  sullen  hue, 
''^\face  of  flappiness.    It  was  an 
1  ^^^^  morning,  when  Fitz-Wil- 
i*^"^^^?^^  a  look  of  deep  melancholy, 
told  Ellen-vi^at  he  must  leave  her 
kind  family,  for  that  t!ie  season  was 
now  far  advanced,  and  he  had  im- 
portant business  to  transact  in  Euq-^ 
land.  ° 

And  shall  we  never  see  you 
agam?"  said  she,  a  faint  paleness 
overspreading  her  cheeks,  and  her 
voice  faltering  with  unusual  emo- 
tion. 

When  the  spring  comes  on. 
Clearest  Ellen,  I  shall  visit  you  again 
in  Glen  Ulva.  If  I  am  in  life,  de- 
pend  upon  seeing  me  then.'' 

You  came  like  sunshine  into 
our  family,  Mr  Fitz- William,  and 
you  warmed  all  hearts.  When  you 
leave  us,  sorrow  will  remain  behind. 
But  go  your  way,  and  we  shall 
wait  impatiently  for  your  return. 
To  me  every  hour  shall  seem  a  day, 
an^d  every  day  a  month,  till  1  see 
you  once  more." 

Ellen  Mackenzie,''  said  the  young 
man,  is  it  possible  that  you  take 
such  a  concern  in  one  like  me— one 
who  never  merited  a  thought  in  such 
a  bosom  as  your's  ?" 

No  more,"  said  Ellen  ;  you 
saved  my  life,  and  that  has  bound 
me  in  the  ties  of  gratitude  for  ever." 

Oh,  Ellen  !"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, that  I  could  attach  you  to 
myself  by  other  and  stronger  ties  ! 
You  do  not  know  my  heart." 

But  I  do  know  your  heart  bet- 
ter than  you  do  yourself,"  observed 
the  maiden  with  a  sigh. 

"  Ellen  Mackenzie,  I  love  you  to 
distraction." 

1  know  you  love  me,  Fitz- Wil- 
liam, and  I  love  you  in  return.  Nay, 
do  not  look  astonished  at  my  avowal! 
We  women  have  quick  eyes,  and 
soon  discover  those  hearts  which  are 
our  own.  I  am  not  as  other  girls, 
or  I  would  be  coy,  and  wooed,  for- 
sooth, in  honied  language,  and  I 
would  hold  off  and  pretend  indiffer- 
ence to  the  man  who  had  my  affec- 
tions. Let  others  do  this,  but  never 
shall  It  be  done  by  Ellen  Mackenzie. 
Her  affections  arc  pure  as  the  virgin 
»now,  and  need  not  the  affectation 
iiiid  trickery  of  fashion  to  set  then^ 
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off;  and  yet,  if  I  were  prudent,  I 
would  act  otherwise  ;  for  men,  I  am 
told,  prize  tliat  highest  which  is 
Mrdest  won  ;  but  1  know  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  you,  and  that  you  will 
value  a  frank  and  uncontaminated 
heart  above  all  others.  Neither  will 
you  think  the  less  of  me  for  thus 
seemingly  violating  the  blushing 
backwardness  of  my  sex,  and  so 
openly  telling  my  love.  ^  No,  Fitz- 
William  ;  1  am  as  I  was  born, — a 
child  of  Nature,  and  that  did  not 
teach  me  to  be  deceitful.  How  your 
maids  of  England  would  laugh  and 
make  merry  at  my  simple  tale  of 
love  !  but  the  sun  of  truth  shines  as 
brightly  on  the  mountain  daisy  as 
on  the  garden  rose,— and  so  it  has 
been  upon  your  poor  Ellen." 

He  heard  her  words  with  mute 
astonishment.  The  more  the  cha- 
racter of  this  singular  girl  unfolded 
itself,  h6  became  the  more  delighted 
and  amazed.  The  tone  of  her  mind 
seemed  to  him  to  partake  of  the  es- 
sence of  a  superior  nature ;  and  while 
he  loved  her  with  passionate  ardour, 
he  felt  himself  restrained  by  a  sort 
of  awe  from  indulging  in  even  the 
most  ordinary  language  of  love.  She 
was  not  one  of  the  creatures  of  mere 
fashion,  to  whom  could  be  poured 
out  the  unmeaning  nothings  of  flat- 
tery and  politeness,--whose  hearts 
are  worn  away  in  the  routine  of  dis- 
sipated folly,  and  whose  feelings 
become  so  blunted  by  the  incense  of 
adulation,  that  love  is  a  mere  by- 
word, and  wealth  and  interest  the 
only  deities  to  which  they  bow.  Her 
spirit  was  formed  of  more  pure  ma- 
terials, and  Fitz- William  soon  saw 
this,  and  loved  her  for  it  the  more. 
He  had  been  used  to  the  first  female 
society,  but  he  found  it  passionless 
and  sickly,  when  contrasted  with 
that  of  this  mountain  maiden. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  the  often- 
told  tale  of  leave-taking.  Such  as 
have  undergone  the  trial  of  parting 
with  those  whom  they  loved  better 
than  life,  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
trial.  The  warm  pressure  of  the 
hand— the  tear  that  steals  insensibly 
from  the  eye— the  final  farewell,  and 
the  last  impassioned  look,  are  en- 
graved on  the  tablet  of  memory  in 
characters  of  undying  duration. 

For  many  days  the  family  of  Ulva 
felt  deeply  the  absence  of  the  stran- 
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ger.  Everything  seemal  gloomy, 
and  til  is  the  slow  approach  of  win- 
ter aggravated  to  a  tenfold  degree. 
Each  experienced  that  lassitude, 
which  is  felt  when  any  object  on 
which  the  mind  has  been  accustom- 
ed to  brood  is  taken  away.  Of  all 
others,  Ellen  felt  most  sensibly  un- 
der this  change  of  circumstances. 
She  could  no  longer  tread  over  the 
rocks  and  glens  she  had  so  lately 
traversed  with  Fitz-William  :  they 
were  robed  in  the  garments  of  win- 
ter, which  now  ruled  over  those  so- 
litudes in  sad  majesty.  But  time 
rolled  on,  and  the  winter  months 
passed  by  after  a  dreary  interval. 
The  snows  which  capped  the  moun- 
tains began  to  dissolve  before  the 
genial  breath  of  spring.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  hills  retained, 
indeed,  as  yet,  their  snowy  covering, 
and  the  broad  shoulders  of  Cairn- 
gorm were  sheeted  with  an  expan- 
sion which  would  seemingly  bid  de- 
fiance even  to  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun.  Wreaths  of  vapour  still 
girdled  the  mountain  around,  show- 
ing his  glittering  top  like  a  dome 
sustained  upon  clouds.  The  glens 
•were  yet  moist  in  the  morning  with 
volumes  of  mist,  which  rolled  slug- 
gishly through  them,  and  in  the 
evening  full  of  the  piercing  cold  of 
winter.  These,  however,  w^re  but 
the  relics  of  the  departing  season — 
the  echo  of  his  dying  voice.  Every 
day  his  influence  was  becoming 
weaker,  and  the  energies  of  spring  re- 
viving the  face  of  Nature. 

In  proportion  as  the  new  season 
put  forth  his  glories,  the  family  of 
Ulva  resumed  its  wonted  gaiety. 
Ellen's  melancholy  wore  away,  and 
was  succeeded  by  that  beautiful  pen- 
siveness,  which  clung  to  her  in 
dream-like  loveliness,  and  seemed 
ingrafted  in  her  very  nature.  She 
saw  in  perspective  the  glories  of  the 
summer  months  ;  she  saw  before  her 
eyes  the  mountains  rising  in  un- 
ruffled majesty,  anil  heard  in  the  fall 
of  evening  the  voices  of  birds  mingled 
with  the  faint  murmuring  of  the 
winds,  and  the  fall  of  the  distant 
cascade ;  and  the  traditionary  lore 
that  floated  over  every  glen  rose  up 
in  her  imagination  ;  and  she  thought 
it  more  interesting  than  ever,  that  it 
would  noiv  be  enjoyed  by  him  at  her 
side  on  whom  she  had  fixed  her 
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youthful  heart.    And  Fitz-Willia 
how  would  he  feel  when  he  c? 
again  to  those  mountains,  and 
held  them  in  their  native  be-^^ 
with  one  whom  he  loved  scv'''-'"^^'' 
ly  ?   These  were  the  t^^^^S^^s  of 
Ellen,  and  they  cam^  perpetually 
across  her  mind,  iike  a  strain  of 
sweet  music  heard  afar  off*. 

Such  were  the  anticipations  of  this 
young  lady,  and  such  the  visions  of 
future  happiness  that  floated  before 
her  eyes.  But  human  hopes  are  de- 
ceitful. At  a  distance,  they  glitter 
before  us  in  all  the  loveliness  of 
fancy,  but  as  the  tide  of  time  brings 
us  nearer  to  them,  they  vanish  like 
empty  bubbles,  and  leave  nothing  but 
tears  behind. 

The  family  of  Ulva  had  hitherto 
tasted  only  of  pleasure  ;  now  it  was 
doomed  to  drain  the  bitter  cup  of 
sorrow.  The  parents  of  Ellen,  and 
even  her  sister,  from  a  cause  alto- 
gether inexplicable  to  her,  lost  on  a 
sudden  all  that  gaiety  which  for- 
merly distinguished  them.  A  gloom 
hung  over  each  countenance,  and 
when  they  attempted  to  hide  it  by 
a  smile,  the  inward  affliction  only 
became  more  visible.  It  was  obvious- 
that  something  preyed  upon  their 
minds — something  they  wished  to 
conceal  from  her.  When  she  in- 
quired into  the  cause  of  this  sorrow, 
their  answers  were  evasive,  and  un- 
satisfactory. Her  sister  would  force 
a  smile,  and  say  it  was  nothing  at  all  ; 
and  on  questioning  her  father,  he 
would  kiss  her,  and  tenderly  desire 
her  not  to  be  too  inquisitive.  This, 
however,  did  not  satisfy  her.  She 
felt  a  presentiment  that  some  terri- 
ble calamity  had  befallen  the  family, 
but  why  it  was  revealed  to  her  sister 
more  than  to  herself  she  could  not 
tell.  All  efforts  to  gain  information 
on  this  subject  were  in  vain.  The 
state  of  suspense  is  terrible  for  any 
mind,  and  especially  for  the  ardour 
and  impatience  of  youth ;  it  preys 
upon  the  heart  more  bitterly  than  a 
real  misfortune.  This  awful  feeling 
took  possession  of  Ellen's  mind,  but 
it  soon  gave  way  to  a  dreadful  cer- 
tainty. There  was  now  no  more 
talk  of  Fitz-William  :  her  father 
ceased  to  praise  his  sporting,  and 
Margaret  his  humour.  He  was  no 
more  spoken  of  than  if  he  had  never 
been.    Conviction  flashed  upon  her. 
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and,  frantic  with  impatience,  she 
rushed  to  her  mother,  threw  her 
a|ins  around  her  neck,  and  entreated 
her  to  say  whether  he  was  alive. 

My  dear  girl,  compose  your- 
self," said  the  afflicted  parent ;  "  we 
have  many  trials  in  this  life,  which 
must  be  endured." 

He  is  dead,  then  V*  exclaimed 
the  unfortunate  girl,  starting  back 
with  horror,  and  gazing  with  dread- 
ful intensity  upon  her  mother.  She 
stood  for  some  time  as  if  stupified 
with  grief, — her  lips  were  pale  and 
quivering, — her  bosom  heaved  with 
emotion,— and  she  seemed  overcome 
by  some  terrible  inward  struggle. 
Her  mother  saw  this,  and  clasped 
her  in  her  arms. 

Oh  !  my  child,  let  tears  come  to 
your  relief;  do  not  break  your  heart 
by  restraining  them.  You  have  met 
with  a  great  misfortune,  but  there 
is  a  God  who  can  heal  up  every 
woe."  Thege  words  melted  the  heart 
of  the  unhappy  girl ;  the  fountains 
of  grief  burst  forth,  and  she  sobbed 
and  wept  bitterly. 

Ellen  never  wept  after  this.  Her 
woe  was  of  that  kind  which  does 
not  exhale  in  lamentation,  and  which 
time  refuses  to  mellow.  This  is  the 
most  overwhelming  form  of  affliction. 
Where  tears,  and  other  outward 
tokens  of  sorrow,  manifest  them- 
selves, the  grief  will  wear  away,  or 
if  a  portion  of  it  still  clings  to  the 
spirit,  it  is  as  a  quiet,  and  not  un- 
pleasing  remembrance.  It  is  other- 
wise when  the  eyes  do  not  weep — 
when  the  bosom  heaves  not,  and  the 
voice  of  affliction  is  silent.  This  is 
the  bitterest  of  all.  There  is  then 
a  misery  which  baffles  consolation  : 
the  mind  is  a  desert  of  barren  and 
sad  thoughts  ;  a  cloud  hangs  over  it, 
through  which  the  light  of  hope  does 
not  gleam,  and  which  only  becomes 
darker  and  drearier  by  time.  And 
this  was  her  doom.  Could  tears 
have  burst  from  those  beautiful  and 
melancholy  eyes, — could  sorrow,  in- 
stead of  preying  within,  have  exhi- 
bited some  of  its  outward  manifes- 
tations, she  might  have  triumphed 
over  the  bitterness  of  misfortune; 
but  her  woe  was  too  intense  to  pic- 
ture itself  forth  in  these  external 
symbols.  It  rushed  to  the  heart  ; 
il  planted  there  its  bitter  fruits, 
VOL.  xviu. 
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which  grew  and  distilled  around 
their  baleful  canker. 

The  rest  of  her  existence  is  a  sad 
picture  of  a  broken  heart. ,  When 
the  chords  of  sensibility  are  torn 
asunder,  what  hand  can  unite  them  ? 
So  it  was  with  Ellen  :  the  worst  fore- 
bodings of  her  mother  had  at  length 
been  confirmed,  and  she  was  doomed 
to  perish  the  victim  of  affections  too 
cruelly  lacerated.  On  any  heart  tlttt 
stroke  would  have  been  severe,  but 
on  her's  it  was  fatal.  Her  spirit 
was  shaded  with  a  settled  woe,  and 
the  balm  of  consolation,  however 
tenderly  applied,  failed  to  soothe  it. 

In  a  sequestered  part  of  the  glen 
was  the  family  burying-place.  It 
stood  in  the  centre  of  a  small  plan- 
tation of  yew  and  sycamore  trees, 
and  for  ages  a  sort  of  mysterious 
awe  had  been  attached  to  it  by  the 
inhabitants.  In  her  walks,  Ellen 
had  frequently  visited  this  last  abode 
of  her  race,  and  it  was  always  re- 
marked, that  after  such  visitations 
she  was  more  than  usually  sad.  But 
this  did  not  make  her  turn  away 
from  the  spot :  she  courted  the  mild 
affliction  which  it  diffused ;  wooing, 
as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  melancholy. 
And  now  when  real  misfortune  had 
overtaken  her,  and  her  mind  was 
darkened  by  other  woe  than  that  of 
its  own  creating,  she  went  there  more 
frequently  than  ever.  The  contem- 
plation of  this  place  did  not,  as  for- 
merly, shade  with  increased  sorrow 
her  thoughts.  On  the  contrary,  if 
at  any  time  a  flash  of  joy  came  across 
her  countenance,  it  was  when  she 
stood  alongside  of  the  sepulchre. 
There  was  an  unearthly  interest  at- 
tached to  this  strange  pilgrimage. 
In  her  latter  days  her  beauty  did  not 
depart  from  her.  To  the  eye  of  feel- 
ing, she  was  indeed  lovelier  than 
ever  ;  for  though  the  flush  of  high 
health  had  left  her  cheeks,  and  a 
paleness  like  that  of  mortality  usurp- 
ed its  place,  there  was  yet  an  expres- 
sion of  pathos  more  profound  and 
more  affecting  than  any  with^whieh 
even  her  countenance  had  evet  been 
graced.  • 
The  near  glimpse  of  this  last  abode, 
to  which  she  was  rapidly  hastening, 
could  not  afflict  her  soul ;  that  was 
incapable  of  greater  affliction ;  but 
it  strengthened-  and  comforted  it, 
U  u 
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and  filled  it  with  divine  and  consol- 
ing ardour.  Sometimes  she  would 
go  alone  to  this  retired  sanctuary  ; 
at  other  times,  accompanied  by  her 
parents  or  sister,  whose  skill  was 
employed  in  vain  to  wean  her  away 
from  the  spot,  and  the  melancholy 
associations  therewith  connected. 

Summer  coming  on,  shone  bright- 
ly over  Glen  Ulva.  The  mountains 
^were  lit  up  with  their  wonted  splen- 
^^flour,  the  birds  sung,  the  foliage 
waved  upon  the  trees,  and  the  flow- 
ers blossomed,  and  shed  their  per- 
fumes, as  beautifully  as  ever.  But 
those  images  of  this  glorious  season 
■were  unfelt  and  unheeded  by  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Glen.  When  the  mind 
is  clouded  with  grief,  external  charms 
cannot  gild  its  darkness,  or  give 
comfort ;  they  only  make  the  inward 
woe  more  insupportably  bitter.  Win- 
ter and  gloom  accord  with  the  broken 
spirit,  which  is  sickened  and  pro- 
faned in  the  midst  of  gaiety.  Not 
one  heart  of  that  afflicted  house 
could  sympathize  with  beauties 
which,  under  any  other  circumstan- 
ces, would  have  afforded  supreme 


delight.  They  were  painful  to  the 
contemplation,  and  when  contrasted 
with  the  general  sorrow,  seemed  to 
render  it  more  ardent,  and  cast  it  in- 
to deeper  shade. 

Autumn  succeeded,  but  it  brought 
no  change.  Ellen  still  wandered  to 
the  "  place  of  tombs but  her  so- 
journ ings  there  were  observed  to  be 
less  frequent,  and  her  step  more 
feeble.  Her  countenance  was  also, 
if  possible,  paler,  and  of  an  uneartbly 
expression  ;  and  the  marks  of  weak- 
ness and  decay  stamped  themselves 
visibly  upon  her  elegant  and  grace- 
ful form.  This  distressing  spectacle 
did  not  long  continue.  Before  one- 
half  of  the  season  had  passed  away, 
a  funeral  procession,  preceded  by  the 
mournful  coronach,  was  seen  to  ap- 
proach the  romantic  burying-ground. 
The  proprietor  of  Glen  Ulva  was 
chief  mourner  ;  and  when  the  coffin 
was  covered  over,  there  were  heard 
the  wailings  of  women  and  children, 
and  tbere  were  seen  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  shewing  that  they  had 
lost  from  among  them  one  much 
beloved. 


LETTER  ON  THE  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  F.DQCATION — ST  GEORGE  S  PARISH 
SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 


I  SHALL  always  have  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  pleasure  which  1  felt  a 
few  years  ago,  whilst  occupied  in  the 
instruction  of  some  poor  children  in 
my  native  town.  Some  benevo- 
lent persons  had  observed — and  it  is 
only  wonderful  the  observation  had 
not  been  made  before  in  this,  and 
many  other  places — that  numbers  of 
both  sexes  were  permitted  to  grow 
up,  like  deserted  plants,  without  any 
care,  on  the  part  of  their  parents  or 
others,  to  separate  them  from  the  con- 
taminations of  an  impure  fellowship, 
or  to  instil  into  their  minds  those 
wholesome  precepts  by  which  they 
might  afterwards  become  objects  of 
usefulness  and  worth.  Nor  could 
they  forbear  anticipating  the  conse- 
quences that  must  follow  such  ne- 
glect, when  these  children  would  go 
forth,  and  add  to  the  number  of  cri- 
minals in  the  world,  and  entail  dis- 
grace upon  their  relatives,  and  shame 
upon  those  by  whose  exertions  such 
consequences  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed.   These,  the  persons  whom  1 


speak  of  anticipated,  and  were  re- 
solved to  guard  against. 

There  were  other  opportunities  in 
this  town  afforded  to  the  parents, 
where  the  boys,  at  least,  could  be  in- 
structed in  the  common  branches  of 
education  ;  but  the  formation  of  mo- 
ral and  religious  principles,  to  guide 
their  conduct  and  to  animate  their 
hopes,  had  either  been  lost  sight  of 
in  the  original  institution  of  the 
Charity  Schools,  or  neglected  in 
practice  by  those  intrusted  with  their 
management.  A  Female  Charity 
School  was  first  established,  where 
the  girls  were  occupied  through  the 
week  in  attaining  a  knowledge  of 
whatever  might  be  useful  to  them  in 
their  worldly  stations,  and  were  as- 
sembled on  the  evening  of  every 
Sunday ;  when  the  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  School  had  each  a 
class,  which  they  examined  on  the 
principles  of  religious  knowledge. 
When  asked  to  take  the  charge  of  one 
of  these,  I  was  at  first  reluctant  to 
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comply,  from  a  fear  of  being  placed 
on  the  list  of  saints — a  term  then 
appropriated  to  those  who  were  un- 
willing to  pass  their  Sunday  even- 
ings in  listlcssness,  in  scandal,  or  in 
remarks  upon  the  novelty  and  nature 
of  the  dresses  that  had  been  exhibit- 
ed through  the  day.  However,  I  am 
glad  to  think  I  was  not  so  foolish  as 
to  allow  this  fear  to  prevail  over  my 
better  feelings.  1  taught  a  class  of 
seven  tidy  and  well-behaved  girls 
regularly  every  Sunday  evening  for 
some  months,  deriving  pleasure  from 
tbe  exercise  of  teaching  itself,  and 
still  greater  from  the  thought  that 
those  children  were  at  the  moment 
kept  from  society  and  practices  which 
might  have  proved  their  ruin,  and 
were  attaining  a  knowledge,  and 
forming  principles,  which  would  at 
once  promote  their  usefulness  and 
respectability. 

For  a  shorter  period  I  taught  (the 
reader  will  pardon  the  frequent  in- 
trusion of  the  first  person)  a  few 
poor  boys,  left,  in  regard  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  religious  knowledge,  much 
in  the  same  predicament  with  the 
girls  I  have  mentioned.  The  foun- 
ders of  our  excellent  Parochial 
Schools  had  wisely  provided  for  this 
important  branch  of  education,  and 
our  Clergy  do  still  remind  the  Teach- 
ers that  it  must  be  attended  to  ;  but, 
alas  !  it  is  too  often  regarded  as  a 
form,  necessary  only  because  exacted 
by  law,  but  in  every  other  respect 
useless.  The  children  are  taught  to 
get  by  rote  the  Assembly's  Shorter 
Catechism,  most  admirable  for  the 
correct  exposition  of  its  doctrine,  but 
little  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the 
young, — one  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  they  consider  the  acquisition 
of  religious  knowledge  as  a  task, 
which  can  so  easily  be  made  a  plea- 
sure ;  and  another  consequence,  but 
flowing  from  the  former,  is,  that 
they  early  acquire  a  disgust  at  the 
subject  which  mournfully  exhibits 
itself  in  their  future  lives.  Indeed, 
religious  indifference,  in  raaturer 
years,  may  in  general  be  traced  to 
this  system  as  its  source ;  and  hence 
Dr  Johnson  complains,  that  the  dis- 
relish entertained  by  him  for  reli- 
gous  exercises  arose  from  the  labour 
and  disgust  which  accompanied  them 
in  early  life.  Moreover,  no  attempts 
are  made,  at  least  in  the  generality 


of  those  Parish  Schools  which  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing,  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the 
reality  of  Christian  truth,  to  excite 
an  interest  in  them,  by  dwelling  on 
its  importance,  and  the  share  which 
they  all  have  in  its  final  consumma- 
tion; to  attract  their  affections  towards 
it,  by  lively  representations  of  our 
Saviour's  life  and  character,  and 
that  of  his  heroic  Apostles — all  which 
might  be  made,  by  a  good  man,  to 
interest  them  more  than  the  highest- 
wrought  tak  of  the  imagination. 
Nor  are  they  taught  to  give  a  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,  so  ne- 
cessary in  an  age  when  the  lower 
classes  are  making  a  boast  of  infide- 
lity. And  hence  a  simple  and  con- 
nected view  of  the  prophecies  should 
be  exhibited,  and  their  minds  early 
impressed  by  these  stupendous  mi- 
racles of  which  alone  Omnipotence 
could  have  been  the  agent.  Melan- 
choly it  is  to  think,  that  these  things 
are  taught  with  less  zeal  than  sub- 
jects, the  importance  of  which  is  in 
many  instances  questionable,  and 
which  must  cease  to  interest  them 
for  ever,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  more 
years. 

One  remark  it  is  here  necessary  to 
obviate.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pa- 
rents, it  is  said,  to  attend  to  all  this. 
Yes,  we  grant  it  to  be  the  duty,  but 
is  it  performed  ?  Whence  the  num- 
ber of  embryo  blackguards  prowling 
about  our  streets,  with  lawless  desires 
brooding  in  their  breasts,  and  horrid 
swearing  in  their  mouths,  if  parents 
did  their  duty  ?  Nor  does  the  care 
which  these  Schools  take  of  the  reli- 
gious interests  of  the  young  supers- 
sede  the  exertions  of  parents  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  attend  to  them  ; 
so  that  the  objection,  either  in  the 
one  case  or  in  the  other,  is  of  no  force. 

The  perception  of  the  want  we 
have  been  reprobating  led  to  the 
establishment  of  our  School  for  boys, 
of  one  branch  of  which  (for  it  was 
divided  into  districts)  I  had  the  ma- 
nagement. Some  of  my  pupils  were 
of  respectable  parents ;  others,  again, 
were  of  the  lowest  class,  and  appear- 
ed in  miserable  costume.  Twaor 
three  had  parents  of  no  very  repu- 
table character,  and  were  in  danger, 
unless  thus  cared  for,  of  imitating 
their  example.  These  boys,  I  had 
reason  to  know,  afterwards  exerted 
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a  beneficial  influence  over  lliosc 
^vbose  duty  it  was  to  set  thenn  the 
example.  We  met  on  the  Sunday 
evenings,  and  "we  read  our  Bible, 
and  interested  ourselves  on  its  affect- 
ing and  important  history,  and  ex- 
plained passages  of  a  difficult  nature, 
and  exhibited  proofs,  selected  by  the 
boys,  of  any  doctrine  or  duty  that 
might  have  been  previously  proposed 
for  examination.  Many  of  them 
showed,  on  these  occasions,  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject  of  our  instruc- 
tions, which  was  evinced  in  the  per- 
tinent questions  which  they  put,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  af- 
fected throughout,  as  well  as  in  the 
gradual  improvement  observable  in 
their  demeanour  in  the  School,  or 
when  abroad.  It  has  been  of  late  fre- 
quently remarked  in  that  town,  that 
there  must  now  be  a  deficiency  of 
spirit  in  its  rising  generation,  since 
there  are  none  of  those  youthful  ex- 
ploits for  which  it  was  formerly  so 
famous.  But  I  could  give  a  more  ra- 
tional solution  of  the  difference.  The 
boys  are  now  taught  to  regard  as  no 
feat  of  gallantry  to  throw  down  an 
apple-woman,  or  fling  stones  at  an 
ideot,  or  mock  at  the  infirmities  of 
the  old.  And  though  a  deficiency  of 
this  spirit  be  observable,  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  wall  be  the  worse 
sons,  or  the  less  useful,  patriotic,  and 
active  members  of  society,  because 
unable  to  charge  their  recollection 
with  feats  of  such  youthful  daring. 

Oh!  there  is  something  real  in  the 
pleasure  with  which  poets  represent 
the  active  exercise  of  charity  to  be 
accompanied — a  pleasure  derived 
from  the  rational  consciousness  of 
having  done  good,  as  well  as  from 
the  natural  feeling  with  which  the 
Almighty  has  united  it — a  pleasure 
so  sublime  and  enduring,  as  to  give 
a  foretaste  of  that  which  angels  are 
represented  as  enjoying,  who  go 
about  ministering  to  the  good  of 
men.  We  hate  cant,  and  are  con- 
scious of  all  freedom  from  it  in  as- 
serting, that  the  man  who  has  made 
charity,  in  whatever  state,  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  life,  has  been  drawing 
from  a  fountain  of  enjoyment,  pure 
as  it  is  inexhaustible,  and  no  more 
to  be  compared  with  the  factitious 
pleasures  of  life,  than  the  emotions 
excited  by  the  view  of  Brazilian 
scenery  are  to  be  compared  with 


those  raised  by  a  tame  and  artificial 
landscape.  ' 

With  these  sentiments,  it  was 
with  no  reluctance  that  1  obeyed 
the  request  of  my  friend,  the  Editor, 
to  visit  Dr  Thomson's  School,  lately 
established  in  Young-Street,  and  to 
report  on  its  plan  and  progress.  In  \ 
the  last  Number,  an  account  was  ' 
given  of  the  School  conducted  by  Mr 
Wood,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  supported 
and  carried  on,  so  that  any  particu- 
lar detail  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

Dr  Thomson's  School  is  establish- 
ed solely  for  the  children  of  his  own 
parish,  none  other  being  admitted, 
and  there  is  no  restriction  as  to  the. 
age  or  continuance  of  the  pupils.  The  , 
fees  vary  from  two  shillings  to  five  '. 
shillings  per  quarter,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  subjects  taught  1 
are  the  simple  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion in  general,  with  the  higher.  ' 
branches  if  required.  The  plan  fol-  ' 
lowed  is  that  now  in  general  use  in 
these  establishments,  and  so  well 
known,  by  which  the  more  advanced 
and  gifted  pupils  are  made  to  assist 
in  the  labour  of  teaching  ;  so  that 
while  both  parties  are  equally  be*- 
nefitted,  the  master  is  enabled  tol 
preside  over  a  more  busy  and  extend- 
ed scene.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan,  and  the  successful  way  in  which 
it  is  here  followed  out,  were  very 
conspicuous.  The  writing  of  many 
of  the  boys,  considering  their  age  and 
opportunity,  was  excellent,  and  in  all 
instances  was  creditable  to  their  own 
exertions,  and  those  of  the  Teacher. 
I  addressed  a  few  questions  in  geo- 
graphy to  some  of  them,  such  as  they 
were  not  likely  to  have  been  prepared 
for,  and  the  answers  given  were  rea- 
dy and  correct.  They  had  distinct 
ideas  of  the  situation  of  different 
places,  and  their  relation  to  others, 
with  the  peculiarities  of  their  divi- 
sion, soil,  products,  and  history  ;  a 
knowledge,  in  short,  not  verbal,  but 
such  as  cannot  fail,  in  future  life,  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  them, 
matured  as  it  must  be  in  their  future 
progress. 

But  what  pleased  me  in  particular 
was  the  answers  which  they  gave  to 
questions  of  a  religious  nature.  A 
subject  was  proposed — e*  — the  om- 
nipotence and  other  attributes  of  the 
Deity  ;  the  nature  of  which  was  e»- 
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plained  by  tlicm  all  in  tbc  most  cor- 
rect  manner  ;  and  proofs  were  readi- 
ly adduced  from  Scripture  in  sup- 
port of  those  attributes,  ^vbich  were 
most  appropriate  and  extensive. 

Minds  trained  up  in  this  manner, 
with  a  corresponding  sense  of  moral 
obligation,  cannot  fail  of  acting  a 
worthy  part  through  life:  of  crimes 
which  arise  from  ignorance— and  how 
many  and  aggravated  arise  from  this 
source  I— they  can  never  be  guilty. 
The  lessons  of  their  early  life  will 
always  be  present  to  them,  and  in- 
spire tliem  with  a  sense  of  virtue, 
operating  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
way.  Exceptions,  indeed,  there  will 
always  be,  but  such  is  the  general 
representation. 

I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
afforded  me  of  accompanying  the 
former  intelligent  Teacher  of  Mr 
^Vood's  school  on  a  visit  to  that  es- 
tablishment, immediately  after  the 
dismissal  of  Dr  Thomson's.  We 
there  heard  the  highest  class  exami- 
ned on  a  passage  ac?  apcriuram,  and 
It  IS  really  wonderful  the  knowledge 
which  they  all,  on  any  subject  con- 
nected with  it,  displayed.  They  read 
most  distinctly,  and  with  taste,— dis- 
played a  most  intimate,  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  grammatical  con- 
struction,  the  derivation,  and  the 
powerof  language,  its  synonymes,  and 
the  various  senses  of  the  same  word, 
&c. ;  and  in  all  this  there  was  a  readi- 
ness and  a  correct  knowledge,  which 
could  not  have  been  taught  by  rote, 
and  summoned  up,  cut  and  dry, 
in  the  same  shape,  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  audience  ;  but  a  know- 
ledge, the  most  valuable  of  all,  deriv- 
ed from  a  few  principles,  varied  and 
applied  on  these  principles  to  differ- 
ent subjects,  and  which  will  enable 
them,  in  other  more  important  and 
profound  matters,  to  attain  original 
and  correct  views ;  and  should  ever 
they  be  engaged  in  it,  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  admirably  to  fit  their 
minds  for  enlarging  the  boundaries 
of  science. 

And  should  they  be  destined  to 
rise  not  above  the  stations  in  which 
Providence  has  at  present  placed 
them,  yet,  even  then,  the  exercises 
we  have  now  remarked  will  be  of 
service  to  them,  for  we  think  no 
unimportant  object  will  have  been 
tliQs  attained,  should  they  be  able  to 
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follow  more  closely,  and,  of  course, 
with  greater  benefit,  the  instructions 
delivered  from  the  pulpit.  As  the 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  from  their 
education  and  habits,  and  the  nature 
of  their  subject,  however  anxious  to 
study  plainness  and  perspicuity  of 
speech,  must  yet,  in  their  discourses, 
frequently  introduce  discussions  and 
modes  of  expression  which  the  lower 
classes  cannot  always  follow  out ;  so 
the  improvement  in  their  education, 
thus  introduced,  will  fit  them  for  all 
those  reasonings  and  illustrations 
which  the  preacher  employs,  and 
bring  down  that  additional  weight 
upon  their  understanding  and  con- 
science, which  it  is  his  object,  in  the 
care  of  tliem,  to  effect. 

I  have  said  that  the  progress  made 
by  these  boys  was  wonderful ;  and 
it  certainly  is  so,  when  compared 
with  the  attainments  of  boys  of  the 
same  age  in  country  schools.  The 
difference  is  so  striking,  as  to  excite 
suspicion  that  the  system  of  educa- 
tion in  our  Parochial  Schools  has 
not  excited  more  general  notice,  with 
a  view  to  its  amelioration. 

It  is  not  only  the  loss  of  time,  and^ 
the  loss  of  learning,  which  we  de- 
plore in  this  system,  but  it  is  the 
deterioration  of  intellect  also.  The 
boy  who,  if  his  talents  had  been  ear- 
ly  and  appropriately  exerted,  would 
have  become  a  good  scholar  and  an 
eminent  man,  is  disgusted  with  a 
study  in  which  he  feels  no  interest ; " 
no  endeavours  being  made  to  give, 
him  a  distinct  view  of  its  nature  and 
object,  and  thus  lead  him  to  exert 
his  own  talents  and  industry  in  its. 
acquisition.    We  cannot  go  into  all 
its  imperfections,  but  really  it  must, 
be  evident  to  any  one  who  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  an  opinion,  that  the 
system  generally  prevalent  in  our 
Parish  Schools    lame  and  imperfect ; 
for  although  it  gives  many  poor  boys 
a  knoAvledge  of  what  they  would, 
otherwise  have  remained  ignorant, 
yet  the  time  and  labour  are  capable, 
of  being  reduced,  and  a  system  acted 
upon  more  suited  to  individual  talent 
in  its  application,  and  thus  calcula- 
ted to  do  its  duty  to  the  dunce 
equally  with  the  present  one,— and 
attended  with  this  peculiar  advan- 
tage, that  the  boy  of  talent  or  taste 
for  any  particular  subject  will  have 
both  gratified,  and  drawn  out  at  an 
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earlier  period,  aiul  be  at  last  possess- 
ed of  more  varied,  useful,  and  pro- 
found learning,  than  he  can  now 
possibly  attain.  Think  of  six  or 
seven  years  employed  in  learning 
Latin,  with  perhaps  a  miserable  at- 
tempt at  geography  or  arithmetic, 
and  the  little  progress  made  during 
that  period,  and  the  immense  loss 
which  the  mind  must  have  been  sus- 
taining, in  sullenly  pursuing  the 
windings  of  an  arbitrary  plan,  and 
arriving  at  no  resting-place,  whence 
it  could  take  a  complacent  survey  of 
its  progress.  Such  is  the  employ- 
ment upon  which  the  most  import- 
ant period  of  many  a  man's  life  has 
been  spent,  and  is  at  the  present 
time  wasting  away. 

Above  all,  let  our  Parish  Schools 
imitate  those  we  have  been  examin- 
ing, in  their  mode  of  communicating 
religious  knowledge.  Let  the  Mas- 
ters present  to  their  pupils  compre- 
hensive views  of  their  religion, — 
dwell  with  earnestness  and  solemnity 
upon  the  reality  and  awful  import- 
ance of  its  truth, — interest  their 
minds  by  affecting  representations  of 
its  history  and  object, — extend  their 
knowledge  of  Scripture  and  its  doc- 
trines, by  an  appropriate  and  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  proofs ;  and  by  such 
a  plan,  they  will  prepare  even  the 
rudest  minds  for  those  new  and  im- 
pressive ideas  which  must  ever  arise, 
when  subjects  so  solemn  and  con- 
genial are  presented  frequently  to 
their  meditation. 

And  though  we  can  never  indulge 
the  hope  of  seeing,  by  the  operation 
of  any  system  of  education,  vice  root- 
ed from  a  world, — condemned,  during 
its  present  existence,  to  the  continu- 
ance of  vice,  yet  the  progress  of  it 
may  be  stayed,  and  its  amount  di- 
minished ;  and  at  the  present  time, 
when  laudable  endeavours  are  mak- 
ing to  increase  the  knowledge  of  the 
lower  classes  on  temporal  matters, — 
when  volumes  of  literature,  politics, 
and  science,  are  about  to  be  present- 
ed to  them  in  an  accessible  form,  it 
becomes  the  bounden  duty  of  every 
friend  to  religion,  and  the  real  inter- 
ests of  his  race,  to  stand  forth  and 
see  that  a  population  do  not  grow 
upon  us  versant  in  the  literary  and 
scientific  speculations  of  the  day, 
but  destitute  of  that  knowledge  which 
alone  can  save.    Yes,  we  say  save, 


whether  it  be  applied  to  the  i>rescr- 
vation  of  our  comforts  as  members 
of  the  State,  or  our  interests  as  im- 
mortal beings.  Orators  may  de- 
claim, and  poets  may  sing  of  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  diffused  in- 
discriminately throughout  our  popu- 
lation, and  they  may  satirise  the 
men  who  say  it  will  be  dangerous  to 
administer  this  knowledge  without 
the  leaven  of  religion  ;  but  neverthe- 
less it  is  true.  It  is  true,  that  the 
man  who  has  been  taught  an  art  will 
employ  it  to  his  advantage,  and  scru- 
ple not,  in  its  application,  to  do  that 
which  will  send  him  to  the  gallows, 
if  he  be  not  under  the  salutary  re- 
straints of  religion.  It  is  true,  that 
a  man  with  a  little  smattering  of  po- 
litics— and  the  occupations  of  the 
mass  of  mankind  will  only  allow 
them  to  attain  a  smattering — will 
stand  up  and  declaim  about  his 
rights,  and  turn — rebel  and  a  traitor, 
unless  some  moral  regard  to  his  own 
family,  and  some  religious  regard  to 
the  will  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
distribution  of  society,  and  some  of 
that  humility  which  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  will  teach,  keep  down 
the  overweening  conceit,  that  will 
be  inflamed  by  every  little  accession 
to  its  superficial  knowledge.  It  is 
true,  in  short,  that  a  man  without 
a  sense  of  that  religious  obligation 
which  binds  him  to  his  fellows,  and 
which,  if  weakened,  sends  him  abroad 
a  selfish,  blood-thirsty  villain  upon 
society,  if  he  be  improved,  at  the 
same  time,  in  his  knowledge  of  other 
things,  will  do  just  what  suits  his 
own  pleasure  and  convenience,  with- 
out regard  to  those  of  God  and  his 
brethren. 

If  the  knowledge  of  the  lower 
classes  is  to  be  thus  encreased,  it  is 
necessary  that  their  sense  of  morali- 
ty and  religion  be  strengthened  in 
proportion;  for  the  more  the  mind 
is  exercised,  doubts  will  arise  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  which  are  best  anti- 
cipated and  guarded  against  by  a  spi- 
rit of  early  piety  ;  and  the  greater  the 
opportunities,  which,  from  encreased 
knowledge,  we  enjoy,  of  forwarding 
our  worldly  views,  the  less  scrupulous 
will  we  become  in  breaking  through 
whatever  may  oppose  them ;  and 
hence  the  greater  necessity  of  mak- 
ing our  regard  to  God  and  Mammon 
increase  together. 
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Religious  principles,  in  truth,  early 
and  rationally  inculcated,  are  those 
which,  in  whatever  state,  will  avail 
all  nien  most.  The  religious  artizan 
will  always  be  an  object  of  greater 
respectability,  and  secure  for  himself 
more  real  happiness,  than  the  un- 
principled one,  however  vaunted  his 
mechanical  attainments.  Whatever 
may  be  the  temptations  of  his  lot,  he 
will  hold  a  straight-forward  course, — 
whatever  be  its  difficulty,  he  will  not 
turn  a  rebel  or  a  cut- throat,  to  get 
the  better  of  them, — whatever  his 
companions  may  do,  he  will  not  dis- 
regard the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
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nor  hence  be  in  any  danger  of  coming 
to  the  gallows,  and  confessing  that  it 
was  this  neglect  that  brought  him 
there.  No — even  in  his  miserable 
hovel,  should  Fortune  have  been  un* 
propitious,  he  will  recal  the  lessons 
of  his  youth,  he  will  rejoice  that  "  he 
held  them  fast,"  he  will  ever  incul- 
cate them  upon  his  starving  children, 
and  tell  them  Tiv^ver,  never  to  let 
them  go,"  for  that  though  they  see 
him  expiring  on  a  pallet  of  straw, 
yet  his  reward  will  certainly  come, 
far  exceeding  all  the  pleasures  of  a 
vicious  life. 
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COLONEL,  Stewart's  consideratio 

MENT  OF 

In  our  Number  for  January  last, 
we  turned  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers, at  considerable  length,  to  an  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  Empire,  when  con- 
sidering a  summary  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings'  administration,  drawn  up 
by  himself,  for  the  vindication  of  his 
own  character,  when  he  held  the 
high  and  responsible  office  of  Gover- 
nor-General of  India.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  we  intend  to  devote  a 
few  pages  to  the  subject  of  our  Indi- 
an policy  in  general,  and  to  the  Bur- 
mese war,  as  a  particular  feature  in 
that  policy.  We  assume,  as  the 
basis  of  our  statements  on  this  high- 
ly-important matter,  the  Pamphlet 
of  Lieut.-Colonel  Matthew  Stewart, 
son  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Dug- 
ald  Stewart.  The  opportunities  which 
this  Gentleman  has  enjoyed  for  ob- 
serving the  principles  and  actual 
operations  of  the  Government  in  In- 
dia have  been  such  as  few  other 
Englishmen  have  enjoyed.  Leaving 
this  country,  with  all  the  advantages 
which  a  highly- finished  education, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  many  of 
the  most  illustrious  men,  could  con- 
fer, he  rose  through  the  different 
gradations  of  rank,  holding  at  the 
same  time  the  situation  of  Aid-de- 
camp, first  to  the  Earl  of  Minto,  and 
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afterwards  to  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings. He  had  it  thus  in  his  power 
to  obtain  information,  and  to  make 
observations,  which  others  either  ne- 
glected, or  were  unable,  from  the 
narrower  field  of  their  exertions,  to 
make.  The  Pamphlet  before  us  is 
a  sufficient  proof  that  Colonel  Stew- 
art is  possessed  of  no  ordinary  mind, 
and  that  he  has  turned  no  ordinary 
share  of  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  Indian  policy,  and 
more  especially  to  that  ill-judged 
exercise  of  it  which  has  been  devoted 
to  the  profitless  and  all  but  disho- 
nourable war  with  the  Burmese. 

The  considerations  on  our  Indian 
policy  in  general  form  only  a  sort 
of  introduction  to  the  discussion  on 
the  Burmese  war. 

"In  order  (says  Colonel  Stewart)  to 
make  the  real  nature  of  this  war  more 
manifest,  it  will  be  desirable  to  take  a 
short  retrospect  of  the  connection  between 
events  from  the  commencement  of  our 
Government,  and  of  the  apparent  views 
which  have  been  entertained  for  the  per- 
manent and  peaceable  establishment  of  our 
Empire,  till  it  has  reached  a  point  when 
that  object  is  in  a  great  measure  secured." 

Col.  Stewart  then  proceeds  briefly, 
but  in  a  masterly  and  rapid  style^  to 
develop  the  gradual  increase  of  pur 
Indian  dominion. 
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When  the  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  India  began,  a  powerful  and  flourish- 
ing Government  existed  in  the  country-— 
a  Court,  unrivaled  in  magnificence  and 
wealth— viceroys,  or  rather  feudatory  sove- 
reigns, governing  great  principalities — 
powerful  individuals,  administering  the 
^rc2d.  offices  of  state,  superior  and  subor- 
dinate— grettt.  military  chiefs,  with  hosts 
of  retainers — and,  short,  a  large  body 
of  gentry,  sharing  among,  tjiem  all  the 
immense  resources  of  the  terri^bry,  and 
the  dignities  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The 
habits  of  all  this  class  were  decidedly  mi- 
litary. The  Government  was  founded 
on  conquest.  It  was  a  common  saying, 
that  the  empire  belonged  to  the  longest 
sword';  and  such  were  the  principles  of 
its  constitution,  that  by  no  other  sceptre 
but  the  sword  could  it  be  ruled. 

The  efiect  of  such  a  state  of  things  was 
to  beget  in  the  nobles,  among  all  the  ser- 
vile forms  of  a  despotism,  a  spirit  of  the 
most  haughty  independence,  repressed 
only  by  the  suj^erior  force  which  compel- 
led their  obedience.  The  Empire,  with 
9.11  its  honours  and  emoluments,  was  con- 
sidered  a  sort  of  common  inheritance,  to 
which  their  several  pretensions  were  to  be 
settled  by  war ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  there  was  rarely,  if  ever,  a  moment, 
at  which  the  Government  was  not  enga- 
ged in  hostilities  with  some  refractory  prin- 
cipality, or  the  country  torn  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  individuals  too  powerful  for 
control ;  and,  at  times,  whole  provinces 
were  dismembered,  and  erected,  by  suc- 
cessful rebellion,  into  separate  kingdoms. 

Men,  excited  by  contests  for  prizes  so 
splendid,  could  not  fail  to  acquire  those 
qualities,  by  which,  in  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, they  were  to  be  obtained.  Courage 
and  cunning,  a  daring  and  unprincipled 
ambition,  a  restless  disposition  to  tempt, 
fortune,  unlimited  hopes,  and  the  most 
total  disregard  of  the  means  by  which 
they  were  pursued, — by  such  animating 
principles  among  those  by  whom  move- 
ment was  to  be  given  to  society,  there 
were  reared  up  all  the  instruments  neces- 
sary to  render  their  operation  effectual  ; 
Hardy  and  daring  retainers,  whose  only 
virtue  was  fidelity  to  their  Chief ;  and 
whole  classes  of  men,  endowed  with  the 
most  consummate  address  in  all  the  arts 
of  corruption  and  of  low  intrigue.  The 
literature  of  the  country  (if  such  might 
be  said  to  have  existed)  formed  by  the 
prevailing  tastes,  was  exactly  such  as  was 
calculated  to  keep  alive  this  state  of  things 
—memoirs  of  successful  rebellions,  and 
exaggerated  accounts  of  the  magnificence 
of  war — enthusiastic  descriptions  of  per- 
sonal prowess,  and  in  all  their  maxims, 
the  most  liberal  allowance  for  every  mea- 


sure recommended  by  consideration^  of 
policy  ;  these,  with  songs  and  ballads, 
and  fictions  like  the  Arabian  Nights  (held 
in  such  a  state  of  society,  sufficiently  pos- 
sible to  stimulate  the  imagination  to  ex- 
travagant attempts) — the  stern  and  fanci- 
ful doctrines  of  the  Koran,  and  the  wild 
legends  of  the  Hindoos,  constituted  near- 
ly all  that  could  form  or  reflect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people. 

Viewing  our  first  hostilities  in  India 
with  the  advantage  of  distance,  and  in  re- 
lation to  all  that  has  since  occurred,  it  is 
perfectly  manifest,  that  the  moment  wc 
drew  the  sword  among  such  a  condition 
of  mankind,  to  maintain  by  force  a  mer- 
cantile intercourse,  there  could  be  but  one 
termination  to  the  struggle — the  complete 
and  avowed  superiority  of  the  cne  power 
or  the  other  !  either  that  we  should  be 
expelled  from  the  country,  and  received 
again,  if  received  at  all,  on  such  terms  as 
the  Government  should  choose  to  pre- 
scribe, or  that  we  should  clearly  and  con- 
fessedly become  the  paramount  authority 
in  India. 

There  is  some  ground  to  think  that  the 
great  Lord  Clive,  even  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, was  not  blind  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  that  when  he  called  his  coun- 
cil of  war  before  the  battle  of  Plassy,  he 
was  much  less  influenced  by  any  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  almost  certain  victory  that 
awaited  him,  than  by  an  unwillingness 
fairly  to  measure  the  strength  of  the  Com- 
pany with  that  of  the  native  Government. 
His  views,  certainly,  afterwards,  were 
strenuously  and  consistently  directed  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  further  usurpation 
on  the  native  authority  ;  but  a  variety  of 
circumstances  concurred  to  precipitate  the 
uncontrollable  process,  to  which  he  had 
contributed  so  materially  to  give  a  begin- 
ning. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings that  the  English  power  in  the 
East  received  its  final  consolidation  ; 
and  we  are  glad  that  every  sentinaeni; 
of  our  minds  responds  to  the  follow- 
ing short  but  eloquent  and  comprer 
hensive  eulogium  on  the  character 
of  this  illustrious  nobleman,  as  Go- 
vernor-General of  India. 

*«  The  intuitive  rapidity  with  which 
the  Marquis  of  Hastings  seized  the  true 
interests  of  the  country — the  comprehen- 
sive system  in  which  from  the  first  he 
proposed  to  embrace  the  relations  of  the 
Peninsula — the  masterly  skill  with  which 
he  circumscribed  and  crushed  within  his 
grasp  the  fugitive  force  with  which  he 
had  to  contend,  while  he  dissipated  all 
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the  combinations  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported— his  complete  assertion  of  the 
British  supremacy,  without  the  violation 
of  public  faith — and  the  great  progress 
which  he  made  towards  maturing  all  the 
reciprocal  interests  and  obligations  of  the 
different  States  into  consistency,  must 
place  his  government  among  the  most 
splendid  and  useful  Administrations  by 
which  the  affairs  of  India  have  ever  been 
directed." 

Colonel  Stewart  has,  we  think  most 
properly,  in  the  subsequent  part  of 
\  his  Pamphlet,  reprobated,  in  no  mea- 
sured terms,  the  polfcy  of  our  present 
'  Indian  Government,  in  entering  into 
the  bootless  war  which  has  been  car- 
ried on  against  the  Burmese.  There 
:  are  nov/  strong  indications  that  this 
i  war  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  close, 
i  if  this  has  not  already  happened ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  it  is  not  without 
advantage  to  speculate  on  the  origin, 
i  progress,  and  purpose,  of  this  war,  in 
I  reference  to  others  which  may  pos- 
sibly arise  with  other  nations  border- 
ing on  our  Indian  Empire.  The 
natural  boundaries  of  the  Penin- 
sula which  ought  also  to  have  bound- 
ed our  dominion,  have  been  now  for 
the  first  time  overstepped,  and  a 
perseverance  in  this  course  may  lead 
us  to  never-ending  aggressions  on  all 
the  powers  of  Asia.     The  polic  y 
which  ought  to  be  hereafter  followed 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  following 
facts  and  inferences,  which  Colonel 
Stewart  states  immediately  after  re- 
ferring to  the  condition  in  which  In- 
dia had  been  left  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings. 

The  sword  had  now  done  its  business, 
and  time,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  the 
principles  which  Lord  Hastings  had  es- 
tablished, alone  were  required  to  secure 
and  continue  the  tranquillity  of  India. 
From  the  Delta  of  the  Indus  to  Sirhind, 
the  frontier  is  covered  by  a  desert  im- 
passable for  an  army ;  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Caubul  to  the  great  angle  of  the 
Burhampooter,  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Him- 
maleh  extends ;  and  from  the  angle  of 
the  Burhampooter  a  strong  and  difficult 
country  of  woodland  and  of  hills  stretches 
to  the  sea,  having  interposed  between  it 
and  the  interior  of  our  provinces  the 
great  branch  both  of  that  river  and  the 
Ganges,  and  all  the  various  channels  by 
which  their  waters  are  discharged.  In 
all  this  immense  frontier,  (sweepinfr 
round  the  head  of  the  Peninsula,  from 
the  mouths  of  tTic  Indus  to  those  of  the 
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Ganges,  including  the  courses  of  both, 
and  skirting  the  mountainous  range  from 
which  their  waters  are  poured  into  the 
ocean,)  there  are  but  two  possible  ave- 
nues,  and  both  of  them  eminently  dif- 
ficult, through  which  an  invading  army 
can  penetrate  :  the  one  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cutch.  at  the  mouth  of  the  In- 
dus ;  the  other,  through  the  defiles  of 
Caubul ;  and  such  are  the  comparative 
facilities  of  the  latter,  that,  from  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  downwards,  it  has  been 
the  route  by  which  every  conqueror  has 
entered  the  country  :  and  to  all  the  ter. 
ritories  lying  within  this  limit  and  the 
waters  of  the  ocean  the  English  power 
give  law. 

Here,  then,  was  a  line  at  which  every 
consideration  which  had  hitherto  de- 
manded our  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  states  required  that  we  should 
stop  ;  from  beyond  it  no  serious  danger 
could  be  apprehended,  and  within  it  our 
authority  was  supreme.  Had  it  not  been 
for  this  natural  boundary,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  same  causes  of  mu- 
tual apprehension  would  have  extended 
with  the  sphere  of  our  contiguity  to 
other  countries,  and  that  we  should  have 
been  involved  in  an  interminable  and 
hopeless  scene  of  violence  and  conten- 
tion.  "  From  the  day,"  says  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  "  on  which  the  Company's 
troops  marched  one  mile  from  their  fac- 
tories, the  increase  of  their  territories 
and  their  armies  became  a  principle  of 
self-preservation,"  The  principle  had 
gone  Its  length,  and  produced  its  conse- 
quence ;  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  take  a 
fresh  departure,  and  marching  again  be- 
yond the  limits  of  India,  spread  the  flame 
to  the  rest  of  Asia. 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  our  own 
past  experience  in  India,  that  from  the 
moment  we  assumed  the  character  of 
aggressors,  every  effort  was  found  inef- 
fectual to  reconcile,  in  the  first  instance^ 
the  independent  existence  of  the  Com- 
pany's  factory  with  the  independence  of 
the  Soubahs  of  Bengal;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, that  the  principle,  so  far  from  be- 
ing weakened  by  the  extent  of  our  do- 
minion, gained  strength  with  the  accession 
of  territory  ;  and  that  after  we  supersed- 
ed the  authority  of  the  Nuwab  of  Moor- 
shedabad,  and  became  the  governing 
power  of  the  principaHty,  neither  the 
genius  of  iMr  Hastings,  nor  the  firmness 
and  discretion  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  nor 
the  forbearance  of  Lord  Teignmouth, 
could  establish  any  durable  relations  of 
peace  or  security,  either  by  intrigues  or 
terror,  or  approximations  to  a  balance  of 
power,  or  a  steady  adherence  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  non-interference ;  and  that  no- 
•  Uu 
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thing  but  the  views  of  those  who  looked 
to  the  limits  of  India  alone  as  the  boun- 
daries of  our  influence,  actual  or  indirect, 
afforded  any  prospect  of  permanent  re- 
pose. 

In  the  farther  development  of  his 
subject.  Colonel  Stewart  proceeds  to 
consider  the  present  war,  first,  as 
a  measure  of  policy,  and  secondly,  as 
a  military  operation.  In  both  lights 
he  views  it  as  unjustifiable.  If  it  is 
our  object  to  exact  a  pecuniary  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
the  Burmese  cannot  pay  it ;  it  is  our 
object  to  dismember  their  territory, 
and  cause  the  cession  of  a  portion  of 
it  to  ourselves.  The  country  is,  com- 
pared with  India,  so  unproductive, 
that  it  could  never  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  its  own  Government ;  and 
besides,  as  we  have  passed  the  natural 
boundaries  of  our  Empire,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  keep  up  a  military 
force  totally  disproportioned  to  the 
value  of  the  territory  to  be  secured. 
If  such  a  force  is  not  kept  up,  we 
shall  be  in  a  state  of  constant  hos- 
tility, open  or  concealed,  with  the 
neighbouring  powers. 

As  a  measure  of  policy,  the  merits  of 
this  war  may  be  estimated  by  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  success,  compared 
with  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  failure,  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  results  ;  but, 
failing  or  succeeding,  an  objection  lies  to 
it,  in  limine^  as  a  departure  from  the 
only  safe  principle  on  which  our  foreign 
policy  can  rest.  If  we  pass,  in  the  progress 
of  aggrandizement  and  aggression,  that 
impregnable  boundary  within  which  we 
are.  secure,  where  are  we  to  end  ?  unless, 
like  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  we  are 
to  extend  our  ambition  to  the  conquest 
of  Asia.  The  difficulties  of  the  frontier, 
by  which  the  countries  are  divided,  may 
be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  fact 
of  our  transporting  our  troops  to  the  scene 
of  action  by  sea,  and  supporting  the  war 
by  a  sea  communication;  but  had  the 
frontier  been  open,  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  fortified  the  whole  line, 
from  the  Garrows  to  the  sea,  than  to  have 


carried  an  army  into  the  enemies*  coun- 
try,  with  a  view  of  reducing  it  to  subjec- 
tion. Nature,  however,  had  rendered 
any  such  measure  unnecessary  ;  the 
country  is,  in  general,  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  jungle.  From  the  el- 
bow of  the  Burhainpooter,  downwards, 
tlie  hills,  though  less  lofty,  continue  to 
the  coast,  to  the  southward  and  eastward 
of  Islamabad  ;  and  between  this  country 
and  our  more  interior  provinces  come  all 
the  multitude  of  streams  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Ganges  and  Burhampooter 
are  disembogued.  In  all  this  line,  there 
is,  I  believe,  but  one  road  communicating 
between  the  territories,  and  that  a  very 
bad  one,  through  Sylhet ;  and,  if  there  be 
any  paths  by  which  small  bodies  might 
have  passed  the  limits,  they  cannot  be 
numerous  ;  nor  could  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  incursions  be 
serious.  The  facilities  to  defensive  oper- 
ations were  therefore  great ;  bodies  of 
cavalry,  stationed  at  those  inlets  where 
cavalry  could  act,  and  of  light-infantry 
where  they  could  not,  must  have  afford- 
ed a  certainty  of  cutting  in  pieces  what- 
ever dared  to  violate  the  security  of  the 
British  territory ;  and,  by  blockading 
the  mouths  of  their  rivers  with  a  few 
small  cruizers,  they  might  have  been 
taught,  at  little  expense,  how  easily  we 
could  make  them  feel  the  evils  of  pro- 
voking our  enmity.  As  for  their  con- 
temptible boast  of  marching  a  force 
through  India  to  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, it  surely  deserved  only  to  be  treat, 
ed  as  a  proof  of  the  pitiable  folly  and 
ignorance  that  was,  in  truth,  just  as  car 
pable  of  accomplishing  the  one  part  of 
the  threat  as  the  other. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space' 
to  enter  more  fully  into  the  con- 
sideration of  this  able  Pamphlet.  The 
subjects  it  treats  are  of  the  highest, 
importance  to  the  future  stability  of 
our  power  in  the  East ;  and  we  should 
think  that  a  writer  who  has  shewn 
so  much  ability  in  discussing  the 
questions  before  him,  might,  with 
credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
his  country,  engage  in  some  greater 
work  on  the  foreign  and  domestic 
relations  and  condition  of  India. 
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LONDON. 

A  new  Series  of  the  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments  is  just  on  the  point  of 
publication.  These  additional  Tales  are 
proved  to  be  as  genuine  as  those  former- 
ly given  to  the  European  world  by  the 
French  Version  of  M.  Galland,  from 
which  the  work,  so  well  known  by  the 
English  public,  under  the  above  title, 
was  translated.  The  present  selection 
has  been  made  from  an  original  Oriental 
MS.  by  the  celebrated  Von  Hammer, 
and  will  now  be  first  given  in  our  tongue 
by  the  Rev,  George  Lamb. 

A  very  piquant  little  book,  we  hear,  is 
also  on  the  eve  of  publication,  to  be  en- 
titled Sheridaniana ;  or,  Anecdotes  of  the 
Life  of  Sheridan ;  his  Table-Talk,  and 
Bon-Mots.  Among  all  the  persons  whose 
sayings  are  recorded,  there  is  not  one  of 
more  lively  and  pregnant  wit  than  Sheri- 
dan, or  whose  jeux  d'esprit  are  better 
adapted  for  being  chronicled.  Many  of 
the  good  things  in  this  work  have  never 
been  printed  before. 

Captain  Parry's  Narrative  of  his  third 
Voyage  for  the  discovery  of  a  North- 
West  Passage,  is  in  the  press. 

fourteenth  edition  (newly  and  con* 
fiiderably  enlarged)  of  Keeper's  Travels 
in  Search  of  his  Master,  (a  little  book 
which,  as  the  many  editions  already 
printed  of  it  evince,  enjoys  much  popu* 
larity  with  young  readers,)  is  on  the  eve 
of  publication,  to  meet  inquirers  at  the 
Easter  holidays.  Among  the  w^ell-known 
leading  features,  is  its  tendency  to  inspire 
«  disposition  hostile  to  cruelty  to  animals^ 
but  free,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  mor- 
bid sensibility,  and  impracticable  and  cen. 
surable  rigour  of  systeni,  which  can  only 
injure  the  cause. 

The  Diary  of  an  Ennuyee  on  her  Tra- 
vels in  Search  of  Diversion,  is  announced. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  the  amusing 
Diary  of  an  Invalid,  to  which,  it  seems, 
there  is  now  to  be  a  sort  of  female  pen^ 
dant. 

The  title  of  Mrs  Radcliffe's  forthcom- 
ing  Romance  is  Gaston  de  Blondeville ; 
or,  The  Court  of  Henry  the  Third  keep- 
ing Festival  in  Ardenn.  This  work  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  authentic  Memoir 
of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  into  which  are  inter, 
woven  some  interesting  extracts  from  a 
private  journal  kept  by  her  for  many 
years. 

In  a  day  or  two  will  be  published,  a 
new  work,  to  be  entitled,  The  Peerage 
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and  Baronetage  United,  in  a  General  and 
Heraldic  Dictionary  for  1826;  exhibit- 
ing, under  strict  Alphabetical  Arrange- 
ment, the  present  state  of  those  exalted 
ranks,  and  deducing  the  lineage  of  each, 
house  from  the  founders  of  its  honours ; 
with  Plates  of  their  Armorial  Bearings ; 
and  an  Appendix,  comprising  the  Pre- 
lates, the  Surnames  of  Peers,  Titles  by 
courtesy  of  their  eldest  Sons,  Names  of 
Heirs  Presumptive,  Sec,  &c.  By  John 
Burke,  Esq. — In  preparing  this  vade-me- 
cum, the  compiler's  principal  design  was 
to  unite  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  in 
one  volume  of  perspicuous  arrangement 
and  accurate  detail.  In  order  to  insure 
the  most  immediate  facility  of  reference^ 
he  has  adopted  the  alphabetical  form ; 
and  no  authority  capable  of  contributing^ 
in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the  authenticity 
of  his  details,  has  been  left  unconsulted. 

A  work,  by  Guy  Penseval,  to  be  called 
The  Labours  of  Idleness ;  or.  Seven 
Nights'  Entertainment,  is  announced* 

The  Rev.  John  Simpson,  LL.D,  is 
about  to  publish  a  Metrical  Praxis  for  the 
use  of  Schools.  The  plan  of  this  work  is 
so  arranged,  as  to  form  an  easy  Introduc* 
tion  to  the  writing  of  all  kind  of  Latin 
verses,  both  in  Hexameters,  Pentameters, 
and  Lyrics. 

Mr  John  H.  Brady  has  announced  a 
work,  to  be  entitled,  The  Derivation  of 
the  Names  of  the  Cities,  principal  Markets 
Towns,  and  remarkable  Villages,  in  every 
County  in  England  ;  with  Notices  of  Lo- 
cal Antiquities,  Peculiar  Customs  and 
Amusements,  Historical  and  other  Anec- 
dotes, from  the  best  authorities  extant. 

Nearly  ready  for  publication,  A  Geo- 
graphy of  England  and  Wales,  (accom- 
panied by  a  Map).  To  which  is  added » 
A  Short  Catechism  of  Scripture  History, 
with  Morning  and  Evening  Prayers,  fir 
the  use  of  Schools. 

In  the  press,  Ornithologia ;  or,  The 
Birds.  A  Poem,  in  Two  Parts,  With 
an  Introduction  to  their  Natural  History, 
and  Copious  Notes.  By  James  Jennings, 
Author  of  "  Observations  on  the  Dialects 
of  the  West  of  England,"  &c.  &c. 

Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Hanover,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France.  By  William  Rae  Wilson,  Esq. 
Author  of  "  Travels  in  the  Holy  Land.'* 
In  one  vol.  8vo.,  with  several  Engravings. 

In  the  press.  Part  V.  of  Sermons,  and 
Plans  of  Sermons  (never  before  publish- 
ed).   By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Benson. 
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A  Volume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Hon. 
and  Rev,  Gerard  Noel,  will  shortly  ap- 
pear. 

Mr  Sumner  will  speedily  publish  a 
Second  Edition,  with  Corrections,  of  his 
work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Close,  of  Chelten- 
ham, will  publish,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
month,  A  Series  of  Historical  Discourses 
illustrating  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

In  the  press,  The  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical History  of  Ireland,  comprising  an 
ample  Historical  Account  of  its  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  Introduction  of 
the  Protestant  Establishment.  In  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Dr  Sandford,  one  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  will  shortly 
bring  out  a  new  Edition  of  his  Lectures 
on  the  History  of  the  Week  of  the  Pas- 
sion  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ. 

The  Dwarf  of  Westerbourg,  froni  the 
German,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in 
Russia,  including  a  Tour  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  Passage  of  the  Caucasus ;  with 
Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal and  Karaite  Jews,  the  Mahomedans, 
and  the  Pagan  Tribes  inhabiting  the 
Southern  Provinces  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, is  announced  by  Dr  Henderson, 
author  of  A  Residence  in  Iceland,"  as 
being  in  the  press. 

Major  Denham's  African  Travels  are 
expected  to  be  among  our  early  publica- 
tions. 

Mr  E.  B.  Frossard  announces  a  Narra- 
tive and  Descriptive  Tour  in  the  Upper 
Pyrenees,  with  a  Lithographic  Atlas,  &c. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  along  the  Coast  of  Africa,  from 
Tangiers  to  Tetuan,  by  J.  Taylor,  Knight, 
and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Voyage 
Pittoresque  dans  TAncienne  France,"  is 
in  the  press.  It  is  to  be  comprised  in 
Twenty-two  Parts,  each  containing  Five 
Engravings,  with  Letter-press  descrip- 
tions. 

Mrs  C.  B.  Wilson,  author  of  "  As- 
tarte,"  &c.  &c.  announces  a  volume,  en- 
titled. At  Home,  for  speedy  publication. 

The  Tourist's  Grammar  ;  or.  Rules 
relating  to  the  Scenery  and  Antiquities  in- 
cident to  Travellers :  including  an  Epi- 
tome of  Gilpin's  Principles  of  the  Pictu- 
resque, by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Fosbroke,  is 
announced  as  being  nearly  ready. 
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In  the  press,  Practical  Lectures  upon 
the  Story  of  Joseph  and  his  Brethren ;  by 
the  Rev.  William  Bullock,  Missionary  of 
Trinity,  Newfoundland. 

A  new  work,  by  the  author  of  '*  The 
Journal  of  an  Exile,"  in  3  vols,  is  spoken 
of,  entitled,  Recollections  of  a  Pedestrian  ; 
it  is  expected  to  be  ready  in  the  course  of 
the  present  month. 

Mr  J.  Skelton  is  preparing  for  publica- 
tion upwards  of  fifty  Etchings  of  Antiqui- 
ties in  Bristol,  from  Original  Sketches 
taken  by  the  late  Hugh  O'Neill,  illustra- 
tive  of  Memoirs  of  that  City,  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Seyer,  A.  M.,  or  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate volume. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckinghain 
and  Chandos  is  printing,  at  his  own  pri- 
vate  expense,  the  whole  of  the  ancient 
Irish  Chronicles,  (with  Latin  translations.) 
Two  volumes  are  already  finished. 

The  Rev.  James  Roquet,  vicar  of 
West-Hampton,  Somerset,  has  in  the 
press  a  Critique  on  the  Seventeenth  Arti- 
cle of  the  Church  of  England,  demon- 
strating its  Anti-Calvinistic  sense:  to 
which  are  added,  Observations  on  the 
Abstract  Calvinistic  Question  of  Decrees, 
and  on  the  obvious  effect  which  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  tenet  must  have  on  the 
temper  and  conduct  of  the  professor. 

There  is  preparing  for  publication,  in 
a  quarto  volume,  British  Ichthyology, 
with  fine  Engravings  of  the  principal  Fish 
of  Great  Britain,  &c.  from  Drawings  taken 
from  nature,  by  Sir  J.  F.  Leicester,  and 
some  of  the  first  artists  ;  with  a  Preface, 
and  Occasional  Remarks,  by  William 
Jerdan. 

A  new  work,  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  "  Gilbert  Earle,"  will  appear 
in  a  few  days.  It  is  entitled  Mr  Blount's 
MSS.,  being  Selections  from  the  papers 
of  a  Man  of  the  World. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  to  be  pub- 
lished,  in  3  volumes,  the  Memoirs  of  J. 
J.  Casanova  de  Seingalt,  from  the  author's 
MS.,  now  for  the  first  time  translated 
into  the  English  language. 


EDINBURGH. 
Herme's  Philologus  ;  or  an  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  of  Difference  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Syntax ;  containing  a 
Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  those 
Languages  ;  by  Francis  Adams,  A.  M. ;  i» 
printing  by  Mr  Valpy,  and  will  speedily 
be  published. 
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CLASSICS. 
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Alexandri  Magni  Macedonum  Regis, 
Libri  Superstites,  &c.  Small  pocket  vo- 
lume.   7s.  ()d. 

Young's  Xenophontis  Memorabilia, 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  Notes.  8vo. 
8s. 

Corpus  Poetarum,  Fasc.  IL,  containing 
Propertius  and  Ovidius,  Medium  Bvo. 
7s.  6d. 

DIVINITY. 

Helps  to  Devotion,  or  Morning  and 
Evening  Prayers  for  every  Day  in  the 
Week,  adapted  for  the  use  of  Families, 
with  short  Prayers  for  particular  occa- 
sions.   By  the  Rev.  H.  Tattam. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Geography  of  the  Globe.  By  J.  O. 
Butler.    4s.  6d. 

A  Practical  Spanish  Grammar.  By  S. 
Whitehead.    12mo.    7s.  6d. 

A  Chronology  of  Ancient  History.  By 
Mrs  Sherwood.    One  vol.  12mo,  6s. 

Le  Traducteur  Parisien ;  or  the  Art  of 
rendering  French  into  English,  &c.  By 
M.  Louis  Fen  wick  de  Paquet.  12mo. 
6s. 

A  New  Greek  and  English  Lexicon. 
By  J.  Donegan.    8vo.  XMtrllnOd. 

Thoughts  on  Academical  Instruction, 
8vo.  5s. 

Commentaire  Litteraire,  et  Elite-  de 
Faits  memorables  et  d' Anecdotes  instruc- 
tives.    Par  M.  D'Emden.  12mo. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Views  in  London  and  its  Environs. 
Engraved  by  C.  Heath,  from  Drawings 
by  Dewint,  Westhall,  and  Mackenzie, 
No.  IV.    8vo.  9s.   4to.  14s. 

Specimens  of  Ancient  Decorations, 
from  Pompeii.  By  J.  Goldicutt.  8vo. 
£.2..8s. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  French  Revolution, 
from  the  French  of  Mignet.    2 vols.  8vo. 

Lingard*s  History  of  England,  Vol.  IV. 
4to.  £.lt.l5s.  8vo.  Vols.  IX.  and  X. 
£.l.,4s. 
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The  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  Register 
»f  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement, 
^Oi  I.  Conducted  by  C.  Loudon, 
\L.S.    Hvo.    2s.  3d. 
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A  Collection  of  the  most  Interesting 
Trials  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
revised  and  illustrated.  By  S.  M.  Phillips, 
Esq.    2  vols.  8 vo.  £Mn8s. 

An  Essy  on  Uses  and  Trusts,  &c. 
By  F.  W.  Sanders,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
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MEDICINE. 
An  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Lunar 
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Numerous  Cases,  illustrative  of  the 
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Practical  Observations  on  Distortions  of 
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R.  Southey,  LL.D.    8vo.  3s. 

Vindication  of  the  Book  of  the  "  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church"  against  the  Rev. 
G.  Townsend's  "  Accusations  of  History 
against  the  Church  of  Rome,"  &c.  &c. 
By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.    8vo.  5s. 

Thoughts  on  the  Advancement  of  Aca- 
demical Instruction  in  England.  8vo, 
9s.  6d. 

An  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek 
Revolution,  with  a  few  Remarks  on  the 
Affairs  of  that  country.  By  W.  M.  Leake. 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Considerations  on  the  State  of  the  Cur* 
rency.    By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 

Epitaphs  on  Faithful  Servants.  12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

Lessons  on  Criticism,  to  W.  Roscoe, 
Esq.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles.  8vo» 
7s.  6d. 

Letter  from  a  Spaniard  (Author  of  Do^  \ 
Esteban)  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarter!/  ^ 
Review.    8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Disquisitions  upon  the  painted  Greek 
Vases,  and  their  probable  Connexion  with 
the  Shews  of  the  Elusinian  and  other 
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By  the  Rev.  J  Piatt.  5s. 
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Letters  on  the  Church.  By  an  Episco- 
palian.   8vo.  7s. 

The  Quarterly  Magazine  of  Ireland. 
No  I. 

Observations  on  the  Proceedings  of 
Country  Bankers,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  &c.  By  J.  Mitford,  jun.  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Political  Economy, 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M^Culloch,  Esq. 
8vo.  12s. 

The  Punster's  Pocket  Book.   8vo.  9s. 

J unius  proved  to  be  Burke ;  with  an 
Outline  of  his  Biography,    8vo.  5s. 

Traditions  and  Recollections.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Polwhele.  2  vols.  8vo.  £,l^^5s 

Bellamy's  new  Translation  of  the  Bible. 
Part  IV.    4to.  14s. 

The  Cambrian  Excursion.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Is  this  Religion  ?    By  the  Author  of 

May  you  like  it."  7s, 

The  Letters  of  Daniel  Hardcastle,  on 
the  Affairs  and  Conduct  of  the  Bank  of 
England.    8vo.  8s. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  &C. 

The  Story  of  Isabel.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Favourite  of  Nature.  3  vols.  12mo. 

i:.i,.4s. 

Sephora,  a  Hebrew  Tale.  2  vols.  9vo. 
14s. 

Montville,  a  Novel.  3  vols.  12mo. 
i6s.  ed. 

King  Henry  IV.,  being  a  specimen  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  furnished  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Waverley  Novels ,  &c.  2  vols. 
16s. 

POETRY. 

•  A  Translation  of  the  First  Book  of  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  in  Blank  Verse,  with 
Notes,  &c.  By  Robert  Hoblyn,  M.  A.  of 
Nanswhyden.    One  vol.  8vo.    12s.  6d. 

Devotional  Verses.  By  Bernard  Bar- 
ton.   12mo-    6s.  6d. 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Mr  Rose's 
Translation  of  Orlando  Furioso.  8vo. 
9s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AKD  TRAVELS. 

Six  months  in  the  West  Indies  in  1825. 
Post  Svo. 

EDINBURGH^ 

Lizars'  Anatomical  Plates ;  with  de- 
scriptive  Letter-press.  Part  fX.  10s.  Od. 
plain;  £.1  wis.  coloured. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Forms  of 
Process ;  containing  the  New  Regulations 
before  the  Court  of  Session,  Inner-House, 
Outer-House,  and  Bill-Chamber ;  the 
Court  of  Teinds,  and  the  Jury  Court. 
With  a  Historical  Introduction,  a  Detail- 
ed Account  of  the  Public  Registers  and 
Public  Offices,  and  a  copious  Appendix 
of  Original  Documents,  Statutes,  Acts  of 
Sederunt,  &c.    By  Thomas  Beveridge, 


Lower  Assistant-Clerk  in  the  First  Divi- 
sion of  the  Court  of  Session.  2  vols.  8vo. 

jC.ln5s. 

The  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,  with 
Illustrations,  chiefly  collected  from  oral 
sources.  By  Robert  Chambers,  Author 
of    Traditions  of  Edinburgh."  1 2mo.  6s. 

Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  upon  his 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  a  Reform  in  Par- 
liament.   3s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Libe]  and 
Slander,  as  applied  in  Scotland  in  Cri- 
minal Prosecutions,  and  in  Actions  of 
Damages;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
Reports  of  several  Cases  respecting  De- 
famation, which  have  not  hitherto  been 
published.  By  John  Borthwick,  Esq. 
Advocate.    8vo.  14s. 

A  Compendium  of  Mechanics,  or  Text- 
Book  for  Engineers,  Mill- Wrights,  Ma- 
chine-Makers, Founders,  Smiths,  &c.  ; 
containing  Practical  Rules  and  Tables 
connected  with  the  Steam-Engine,  Water- 
Wheel,  Force-Pump,  and  Mechanics  in 
general ;  also.  Examples  for  each  Rule, 
calculated  in  Common  Decimal  Arithme- 
tic, with  Plates.  By  Robert  Brunton. 
Tliird  Edition,  improved  and  enlarged. 

TJie  Grave,  and  other  Poems,  by  Ro- 
bert Blair.  To  which  are  prefixed,  some 
Account  of  his  Life,  and  observations  on 
his  Writings,  By  Robert  Anderson,  M.Du 
In  one  volume  small  8vo. ;  with  four 
beautiful  Engravings.  7s. 

A  Treatise  on  Clock  and  Watchmaking, 
Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Thomas 
Reid,  Edinburgh.  Royal  8vo. ;  :  with 
twenty  Copperplates.  £.liillii6d. 

Three  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal,  from  Mala- 
chi  Malagrowther,  Esq,  on  the  proposed 
change  of  the  Currency,  and  other  late 
Alterations,  as  they  affect,  or  are  intend- 
ed to  affect,  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
2s.  each. 

The  Edinburgh  School  Atlas,  14s. 
plain  ;  18s.  coloured.  With  a  Memoir 
of  Geography,  consulting  Index,  &c. 

The  Omen.    4s.  6d. 

The  Christian  Fastw's  Manual,  a  Se» 
lection  of  Tracts,  on  the  Duties,  Difficul- 
ties, and  Encouragements  of  the  Christian 
Ministry.  Edited  by  John  Brown,  Minis- 
ter  of  the  Grospel,  Edinburgh.  12mo.  7s. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
No.  XXVIII.    7s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.    No.  LXXXVU.  6s. 

John  o'  Arnha',  a  Comic  Poem,  in  tht 
Scottish  Dialect.  By  the  late  George 
Beattie  of  Montrose.  Second  Edition* 
To  which  is  added,  the  Murderit  Min- 
strel, and  other  Poems ;  now  first  pub- 
lished. Illustrated  with  seven  character- 
istic coloured  Engravings.    49.  6d. 
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FRANCE. 

The  Liberal  Journals  of  France 
have  begun  to  attack  the  alteration  in 
the  Law  of  Succession,  announced  in 
the  King's  Speech.  It  seems  to  us, 
that  before  a  law  of  primogeniture  can  be 
successfully  introdueed  into  a  country,  it 
must,  like  England,  have  colonies  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  which  the 
younger  children  may.  be  maintained  or 
killed  off;  or  it  must  have  monasteries 
and  convents  in  abundance,  in  which  they 
may  be  supported.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween the  suppression  of  monasteries  in 
England  ^nd  the  acquisition  of  Colonies, 
the  Cadets  of  noble  families  were  general- 
ly in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  volume  published  in  1683, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Traveller's 
Guide  and  the  Country's  Safety,  being  a 
Declaration  of  the  Laws  of  England 
against  Highwaymen,  or  Robbers  upon 
the  Road,"  that  the  ranks  of  the  highway- 
men in  this  country  were  then  chiefly  re- 
cruited from  the  younger  sons  of  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry,  Cadets^  as  they  are 
called,  "  a  pack  of  idle,  dissolute  rascals." 
We  are  told,  that  they  "  entitled  them- 
selves Gentlemen  of  the  Rondy  and  gloried 
in  their  invention  of  the  most  genteel 
trade  of  ruining  mankind."  It  appears 
that  their  connection  was  often  no  small 
impediment  in  the  way  of  bringing  them 
to  justice ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  we 
owe  to  this  cause  the  long  prevalence  of 
high  way -robbery  in  this  country,  to  an 
extent  unknown  in  any  other  boasting  of 
civilization. 

Lyons,  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  manu- 
factures  in  France,  has,  by  the  last  census, 
a  population  of  145,675,  being  3209  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  This  popu- 
lajtion  is  divided  into  36,827  families,  oc« 
cupying  5408  houses.  The  number  of 
ivorkshops,  or  factories,  for  the  silk  ma- 
nufacture in  all  its  branches,  is  8526,  and 
the  number  of  looms  amounts  to  20,101. 
The  quantity  of  workshops  and  looms  has 
increased  somewhat  in  the  course  of  last 
year,  the  former  by  381,  and  the  latter 
by  377. 

Italy. — Bome.-^lt  is  mentioned,  on 
the  authority  of  letters  from  Rome,  that 
abput  a  dozen  young  men  had  been  ar- 
rested in  that  city,  and  transferred  to 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Some  among 
them  were  persons  employed  by  the  Go- 
vernment.   They  all  belonged  to  very 


respectable  families.  Various  conjectured 
were  afloat  to  account  for  these  arrests, 
respecting  which  nothing  had  transpired 
at  Rome.  It  was  thought  they  were 
connected  with  a  Society  of  Carbonari. 

Germany, — It  is  reported  with  some 
confidence,  in  accounts  received  by  the 
way  of  Berlin,  that  some  regiments  of 
Russian  troops  have  actually  passed  the 
Fruth,  and  invaded  Turkish  Moldavia. 

Russia. — A  letter  from  Kirkwall,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Observer,  states,  that  a 
Russian  vessel  loaded  with  wood  was 
wrecked  on  the  17th  on  the  Island  of 
Stronsay,  to  which  she  had  been  driven 
from  Elsineur  in  three  days ;  and  that  at 
the  date  of  her  departure  from  the  Danish 
port,  certain  accounts  of  a  counter-revo- 
lution in  Russia  had  been  received.  Ac- 
cording to  these,  Nicholas,  with  ninety  of 
the  principal  nobility,  his  adherents,  had 
been  shot  or  assassinated,  and  Constantine 
proclaimed  Emperor.  As  no  date  is 
given,  the  statement  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  flying  report.  The  accounts 
from  Petersburgh  in  the  French  papers 
ciame  down  to  the  1st  February.  Now, 
if  the  Russian  ship  left  Elsineur  on  the 
14th,  it  is  possible  that  intelligence  from 
Petersburgh  might  reach  that  port  by 
land  in  ten  days,  that  is,  to  the  4th 
February.  Of  course,  we  cannot  give  a 
positive  contradiction  to  the  report.  We 
may  observe,  that  there  is  an  apparent 
improbability  in  Russian  ships  being  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  Baltic  at  present 
with  loads  of  wood,  as  the  Russian  ports, 
and  all  the  upj^er  division  of  the  Baltic, 
have  been  shut  by  the  ice  for  the  last 
three  months.  The  arrival  of  intelli- 
gence from  Petersburgh,  to  the  11th 
February,  through  the  French  papers, 
proves  that  the  report  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  being  assassinated  is  without 
foundation. 

Petersburgh — There  are  at  present 
400  English  residing  in  Moscow,  who 
have  begun  to  build  a  church  for  their 
own  use.  One  of  the  last  Acts  of  the  late 
Emperor  was  to  grant  them  permission  to 
do  so.  The  sum  of  £.2000  is  still  want- 
ing, and  they  have  made  an  application 
to  England  for  assistance. 

Long  articles  have  recently  appeared  in 
the  French  journals  respecting  Russian 
politics  ;  but  they  are  so  mystified,  and 
present  us  with  such  a  curious  mixture  pf. 
what  we  would  call  fudge,  affected  seritU 
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ments,  and  declamation,  that  it  is  with 
the  utmost  difliculty  that  any  thing  like 
facts  can  be  detected.  Industry,  however, 
may  collect  that  Russia,  colossal  as  her 
power  has  seemed,  is,  with  respect  to 
Government,  less  securely  based,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe  ;  and 
that  her  reigning  Sovereigns,  at  least,  hold 
their  lives  by  a  rather  precarious  tenure. 
The  fate  of  Paul  is  remembered  ;  and,  if 
any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  what  has 
the  shape  of  a  state  paper,  the  life  of 
Alexander  was  repeatedly  and  seriously 
menaced  by  conspirators.    The  first  idea 
of  these  conspiracies,  it  is  said,  was  con- 
ceived by  young  men  of  ardent  and  wild 
imaginations,  heated  by  the  example  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  that  they  com- 
menced by  forming  secret  associations  in 
1815  and  1816,   (after  their  visit  to 
France^)  ostensibly  for  beneficence,  but 
truly  for  political  reform — that  the  assas- 
sination of  Alexander,  devised  in  1817, 
had  only  been  delayed,  and  was  certainly 
to  have  been  accomplished  during  the 
present  year — that  the  conspirators  sought 
to  attain  their  object,  under  various  pre- 
texts, and  by  various  means — that  the 
chiefs  of  these  political  associations  some- 
times  thought   merely  of  establishing 
reasonable  checks  on  the  power  of  the 
Emperor — sometimes  of  a  Triumvirate — 
sometimes  of  dividing  Russia  into  several 
independent  states,  united  by  a  federal 
bond— sometimes  of  complete  indepen- 
dence, or  the  cession  of  provinces  to  other 
powers — sometimes  of  a  republic — and 
that  their  hopes  of  effecting  a  revolution 
>vas  placed  latterly  chiefly  on  the  army, 
there  being  Generals  and  Princes,  as  well 
as  soldiers,  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary 
cause.    The  Extinguishers,  as  Moore  has 
it  in  his  Fables,  have  thus  proved  com- 
bustible.    But  what  else  has  Russia  to 
rely  on  ?    Not  upon  a  numerous  and 
wealthy  aristocracy,  enjoying  rights  and 
privileges  which  place  them,  as  a  body, 
above  the  Throne  itself;  and  still  less  up- 
on the  opinion  of  a  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent public,  which,  united  with  that  of 
a  Ministry,  is  stronger  than  the  most 
powerful  aristocracy.     The  scheme  of 
society  is  not  so  cast  or  supported  in 
Kussia,  and  the  Government  of  that 
country  is  dependent,  it  may  be  said,  al- 
most entirely  on  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  army — an  army  which  is  obviously 
tainted  with  disaffection,  and  which  has 
embraced  views  of  political  improvement 
that,  if  not  conceded  by  the  Sovereign, 
will,  in  all  probability,  at  no  distant 
period,  issue  in  convulsions. 

Bavaria — Munich^  Jan,  24 — The 
King  has  just  given  a  fresh  proof  of  his 
indefatigable  attention  to  the  public  good. 


His  Majesty  has  isrucd  an  ordinance,  hy 
which,  out  of  the  considerable  sums  saved 
by  the  retrenchments  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  army,  an  advance  of  83,383 
florins  20  kr  per  month,  shall  be  made  in 
aid  of  the  sinking-fund,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  this  year,,  which  makes  the 
sum  of  a  million  annually.  This  truly 
royal  benefit  had  caused  universal  joy,  and 
enhanced  the  great  hopes  which  the 
country  conceived  on  the  accession  of  his 
Majesty  to  the  throne,  and  which  have 
been  already  in  a  great  degree  realized, 

Greece  By  the  Turkey  mail,  ac- 
counts were  received  from  Constai.tinople 
to  the  26th,  and  from  Smyrna  to  the 
17th  ult.  The  accounts  from  the  Turk- 
ish capital  are  favourable  for  tl'.e  Greek 
cause.  They  say,  the  fear  of  Russia  will 
certainly  force  the  Government  into  some 
arrangement  with  the  Greeks.  The  let- 
ters from  Symrna  are  in  quite  a  diflferent 
tone ;  they  state  that  the  accounts  from 
the  Morea  are  to  the  12th  January,  and 
assert  that  Napoli  di  Romania  is  closely 
besieged  by  a  part  of  the  Egyptian  army  ; 
Missolonghi  still  held  out.  The  exchange 
with  England  had  advanced  from  53  to 
58-  Piastre,  about  4d. ;  some  years  ago 
it  was  at  the  rate  of  12d.  There  has, 
however,  among  other  causes,  been  a 
clipping  of  the  coin  by  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment. 

A  letter,  in  a  London  paper,  gives  an 
account  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  the 
Greeks  over  Ibrahim  Pacha  at  Lepanto, 
on  the  23d  of  January,  in  which  the 
Turks  lost  nearly  7000  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
Greeks  is  stated  at  2000.  The  letter 
speaks  of  1500  French  and  Italian  volun- 
teers having  arrived  from  Leghorn  on  the 
day  preceding  the  battle.  The  account, 
we  suspect,  is  either  grossly  exaggerated, 
or  altogether  a  fiction.  Lepanto  is  about 
thirty  miles  eastward  from  Missolonghi. 

AMKRICA. 

Mexico. — The  speech  of  the  Mexican 
President  at  the  opening  of  Congress,  on 
the  1st  of  January,  has  been  received. 
From  it  we  learn,  that  the  country  was 
tranquil,  and  was  making  great  advances 
in  industry  and  every  species  of  internal 
improvement. 

Brazil. — Intelligence  of  some  import- 
ance has  been  received  from  Brazil*  If 
we  may  credit  a  statement  in  a  New 
York  paper,  the  patriots  of  the  Banda 
Oriental  have  taken  Montevideo,  and  se- 
veral of  the  southern  provinces  had  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  republic  of  La  Plata.  It  is 
certain  that  Pedro  felt  himself  in  diffi- 
culties ;  for  he  had  sent  urgent  orders  to 


the  provinces  to  raise  men  by  forcible  en- 
rolment— stating  that  he  was  pressed  by 
three  armies,  one  of  which  must  be  the 
army  of  Bolivar.  Buenos  Ayres  had  been 
formally  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

Peru. — According  to  letters  from 
Vera  Cruz,  Callao  had  at  last  surrendered 
to  the  Patriots.  The  statement  requires 
confirmation. 

ASIA. 

East  Indies — According  to  private 
letters  from  India,  very  serious  apprehen- 
sions arc  entertained  that  the  native 
powers  in  the  North  and  West  intend  to 
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take  advantage  of  the  Burmese  war,  to 
combine  for  the  subversion  of  our  empire. 
The  authorities  at  Calcutta  were  there- 
fore extremely  anxious  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Ava,  and  had  sent  two  civil 
officers  to  Prome  to  conduct  the  negocia- 
tions.  The  Calcutta  papers  since  received 
bring  an  official  account  of  an  armistice 
with  the  Burmese.  Sir  A.  Campbell  was 
to  meet  the  envoys  of  Ava  on  the  2d 
October,  when  it  was  expected  that  every 
thing  would  be  amicably  adjusted. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  news  in  the 
Foreign  Journals  for  the  last  month  have 
been  extremely  meagre  and  unimportant. 


Rc'^ Ulcr. — Parliu moiia ry  Ititdligeuce, 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords — Feb,  7. — The 
Peers  were  called  over  for  a  ballot  to 
attend  on  appeals.  The  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool then  rose  to  move  his  address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  the  grant  of  a  compensa- 
tion to  Mr  Cowper,  late  clerk  of  the 
House.  Mr  Cowper  had  for  forty  years 
filled  that  office.  He  first  moved  that 
the  resignation  be  received,  and  subse- 
quently the  address  to  the  House,  pray- 
ing compensation.  After  an  observation 
from  Lord  EUenborough,  relative  to  the 
wording  of  the  resolutions,  the  motion 
was  carried. 

Adjourned  till  Thursday. 

THE  CURRENCY. 

9.— The  Marquis  of  Landsdown  said, 
the  period  had  arrived  when  any  one, 
even  the  person  least  conversant  with 
the  details  of  financial  affairs,  might  per- 
ceive, by  reference  to  the  papers  for 
which  he  intended  to  call,  that  the  ex- 
portation of  gold  from  this  country  has 
been  produced  by  the  Small-note  Bill. 
The  matter  which  he  now  introduced  had 
been  already  very  ably  attended  to  by  a 
learned  gentleman,  (Mr  Tooke,)  who, 
with  the  accomplishments  of  a  finished 
scholar,  combined  great  practical  know- 
ledge. This  gentleman  had  very  clearly 
shown,  that  it  was  the  nature  of  small 
notes  to  increase  the  artificial  capital  of 
the  country  ;  and  if  this  fictitious  produce 
l>e  employed  in  speculations,  it  will  ac- 
quire further  tendency  to  augment  artifi- 
cial property,  and  thus  to  extend  the  evil 
to  its  extreme  point.  When  this  capital 
is  forced  into  circulation,  a  reduction  of 
interest  is  the  first  consequence.  To  this 
succeeds  an  increase  of  prices,  after  which 
the  metallic  currency  vanishes  out  of  the 
country  for  the  purchase  of  commodities. 
The  glut  thereby  occasioned  produces  pro- 
portionate ruin  and  destruction,  as  from 
the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  vuriouii  com- 


petitors, sales  must  be  effected  at  reduced 
prices.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this 
ruinous  system  should  be  jiermitted  to 
hold  until  1833.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Parliament  to  check  the  evil  as  soon  as 
possible.  From  the  papers  on  the  table, 
and  those  presented  to  another  House,  it 
would  appear  that  a  very  great  addition 
was  made  to  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  circulated  up  to  1825,  but  par- 
ticularly to  1 824.  Such  proceedings  were 
injudicious  and  injurious  at  these  periods, 
and  the  remedy  proposed  to  be  effected 
came  too  late  to  rectify  the  mischief.  In 
the  inquiries  connected  with  the  bullion 
report  and  the  bullion  committee,  when 
some  of  the  most  respectable  and  intelli- 
gent men  were  examined  on  the  subject, 
it  was  their  opinion,  that  the  exportation 
of  the  precious  metals  resulted  from  the 
excessive  circulation,  as  at  the  very  time 
of  the  deficiency  of  specie,  people  were 
hawking  paper-money  in  abundance. 
Now,  when  such  Was  the  case,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  of  excessive  cir- 
culation was  the  baleful  cause.  It  would 
be  well  to  rescue  the  country  from  such 
a  state  of  apparently  increasing  prosperity, 
but  of  real  mischief.  The  principal  ob- 
ject which  he  was  anxious  to  effect  w^as, 
that  when  false  and  wild  speculations 
should  prove  abortive,  the  distress  which 
would  be  likely  to  ensue  might  be  correct- 
ed. In  that  expectation  he  would  i)ropose 
the  following  resolutions  : — For  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  notes  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  England  in  February,  May, 
August,  and  November,  from  1819  to 
1825,  distinguishing  the  notes  under  five 
pounds,  and  bank-post  bills,  and  the  same 
for  Scotland  and  Ireland, — Also  an  ac- 
count of  all  notes  issued  by  country  banks 
for  the  same  period  ;  and  the  same  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland, — Also  an  account 
of  all  bank  expenses  from  1819  to  tl>e 
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|)resent  time,  with  copies  of  all  charters 
granting  privileges  to  banking-houses." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  concurred  with 
the  noble  Marquis  in  almost  every  thing 
be  bad  said,  and  his  chief  object  in  rising 
was  to  state  the  grounds  of  his  agreement. 
So  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  continu- 
ed under  restrictions,  it  was  not  only  the 
eight,  but  the  duty  of  Parliament,  to  re- 
quire an  account  of  the  issues  from  time 
to  time.  But  the  restrictions  were  now 
at  an  end.  The  Bank  was  no  longer,  in 
that  respect,  under  their  controul,  and 
therefore  Parliament  had  not  a  right  to 
call  for  the  account,  as  formerly.  But 
while  he  questioned  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  call  for  it  directly,  there  was  a 
less  direct  way,  of  which  they  could,  with 
propriety,  avail  themselves,  and  that  was, 
by  calling  on  the  Stamp-Office  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  number  of  stamps. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  denied  that  the 
issues  of  small  notes  had  the  effect  of 
driving  the  metallic  currency  out  of  the 
country.  The  distress^  in  his  opinion, 
was  not  occasioned  by  the  currency  so 
much  as  by  the  spirit  of  extravagant  spe- 
culation which  had  lately  prevailed 
throughout  the  country.  As  to  the  Scotch 
banks,  they  were  certainly  found  by  ex- 
perience to  be  established  on  principles  of 
perfect  security  ;  but  he  was  apprehensive, 
that  if  the  intelligent  persons  who  intro- 
duced the  system  of  Scotch  banking  were 
brought  up  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  and 
examined,  they  would  admit  that  the 
Scotch  system  was,  in  many  respects,  in- 
compatible with  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  this  country. 

Lord  Caernarvon  followed  at  consider- 
able length.  The  object  of  his  speech 
was  to  show  that  the  late  distresses  were 
not  at  all  owing  to  the  circulation  of  one 
or  two-pound  notes.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  said,  that  if  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land felt  repugnant  to  his  motion,  he 
would  not  press  it  in  its  present  form, 

iS—^Lord  Viscount  Melville  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Writers  to  the  Signet 
in  Edinburgh,  praying  to  be  incorporated. 
The  petition  having  been  read,  the  Noble 
Viscount  brought  in  a  Bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  brought  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  49th  of  the  late  Ring, 
relating  to  the  limiting  of  the  number  of 
partners  in  banking-houses.  Read  a  first 
time ;  the  second  reading  was  fixed  for 
Friday  next,  and  their  Lordships  were 
ordered  to  be  summoned.  Adjourned. 

SMALL  NOTES. 

15.— The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  this 
subject  was  one  of  the  greatest  interest  as 
respected  Scotland,  and  he  was  most  de- 
sirous to  know  what  was  the  period  when 


it  was  intended  that  the  issue  of  notes 
under  £.3  should  cease  in  Scotland. 

Lord  Bexley  said  he  had,  on  a  former 
night,  stated,  that  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  extend  the  regula- 
tion which  was  proposed  for  England  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland  at  present.  All  that 
he  could  now  say  was,  that  Ireland  and 
Scotland  were  not  included  in  the  regula- 
tion intended  to  be  adopted  in  England. 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said  he  did  not 
want  to  know  the  system  or  the  plan— he 
only  wanted  to  know  the  precise  time 
when  it  was  proposed  the  circulation  of. 
small  notes  should  cease  in  Scotland.  The 
Duke  of  Athol  observed,  that  when  it 
was  proposed,  he  should  be  able  to  shew 
the  ill  effects  it  would  have  upon  that 
country. 

THE  BANK. 

1 6.  — -The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  Was 
desirous  of  asking  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment what  was  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  important  engagement  entered  into 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  with  a  viev/ 
to  the  purchase  they  were  making  of  Go- 
vernment securities,  under  the  hope  of 
affording  relief  to  the  commercial  world. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Noble  Marquis  was  aware  that  a  number 
of  projects  had  been  suggested  as  a  relief 
to  the  present  distresses.  Under  all  the 
circumstances.  Government  had  refused 
the  proposals  of  affording  relief ;  but 
they  thought  themselves  justified  in  sta- 
ting, that  if  the  bank  would  come  forward 
for  the  relief  of  the  money-markfet,  and 
take  Exchequer  Bills,  Government  would 
submit  to  Parliament  the  expediency  of 
relieving  the  Bank  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions,  which  they  m%ht  advance  on 
those  securities. 

17.  — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  laid  on 
the  table  certain  returns  relating  to  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  Mr  Crawford,  from 
the  Treasury,  presented  an  account  of 
the  number  of  Banks  in  Scotland,  exclui^ 
sive  of  the  Chartered  Banks. 

bankers'  copartnerships. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose,  pursuant 
to  notice,  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  for  amending  the  40th  of  the  late 
King,  relating  to  copartnerships  in  bank- 
ing concerns.  He  was  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  question,  but  he  would 
state  the  system  which  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  had  adopted  in  the  present  in- 
stance. As  to  the  origin  of  the  evils,  he 
would  say,  that  the  speculations  and 
gambling-schemes  were  the  cause  of 
them.  A  spirit  of  speculation  and  ad- 
venture had  been  carried  to  the  utmost 
pitch  ;  and  the  unwary  became  the  suf- 
ferers. He  would  now  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  currency,  and  this  divided  itself 
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into  two  branches,viz.— 1st,  asit  respect- 
cd  the  Bank  ;  and,  second,  as  it  stood  in 
connection  with  country  banks.  The 
Noble  Lord  then  proceeded  to  remark, 
that  the  exchanges  had  been  highly  fa- 
vourable to  this  country.  With  regard 
to  the  issues  by  the  Bank,  they  had  made 
a  reduction  by  three  millions  and  a  half 
m  their  circulation,  from  February  7  to 
May  With  regard  to  country 

banks,  there  was  no  considerable  increase 
of  country.bank  circulation   till  1824 
when  it  increased  from  four  to  six  mill 
lions.     In  1825  it  increased  to  eight 
millions;  and  after  their  issues  were 
doubled,  and  at  the  very  time  that  the 
banks  were  reducing  their  circulation  to 
the  amount  he  had  mentioned,  the  coun. 
try  circulation  was  progressively  increas- 
ing.   Was  It  then  too  much  for  him  to 
say,  that  the  spirit  of  speculation,  sup. 
ported  by  the  country  circulation,  was  the 
cause  which  brought  the  country  into  its 
present  situation  ?    In  the  great  manu- 
factunng  town  of  Manchester,  and  other 
towns,  a  metallic  currency  prevailed.  In 
Manchester,  a  paper  circulation  of  £.1 
and  £.2  notes  had  been  attempted  to  be 
established,  but,  to  the  great  credit  of 
that  town,  it  had  been  successfully  resist- 
ed.   There  had  been  coined  at  the  iMint, 
m  sovereigns,  crowns,  and  half-crowns 
between  1819  and  1826,  £.25,000,000. 
In  one  year  nine  millions  had  been  coin- 
ed, and  in  one  year  £.7,000,000  had  been 
lawfully  exported ;  and  upon  a  fair  cal- 
culation, he  would  say,  £.3,000,000  had 
been  unlawfully  exported ;  and  the  coin 

4?i«nnnn^!J  ""^^^^  calculated  at 
£.16,000,000;  so  that  there  was  suffi- 

Th".  v^i^"/"^';  ^  "metallic  circulation. 
The  Noble  Lord  then  adverted  to  the  re- 
lief proposed  by  the  purchasing  of  Exche. 
quer  Bills,  by  the  Bank,  and%inSd 
the  measure  as  affording  relief.  No  prin- 
ciple was  violated.  He  then  referred  to 
the  non-stamping  of  country  bank-notes, 
which  would  have  the  effect  to  check  the 
circulation.  The  Noble  Earl  then  ad 
verted  to  Ireland  and  Scotland;  for  the 
tormer  a  separate  Bill  was  intended,  and 
It  was  proposed  that  the  circulation  of 
small  notes  should  gradually  decrease 
with  regard  to  Scotland ;  it  was^oroposed! 
also,  that  by  the  year  1829  the  circula- 
^"^  should  be  gra. 

dually  called  in.    The  Noble  Lord,  af  er 

rlT  ^"Z  "^^^^  the  econd 

readmg  of  the  Bill. 

FaHh%^^'^  Lauderdale:  The  noble 
He  h^^  "Tu  '''''  of  thecirculation! 
He  had  said  that  £.1  and  £.2  notes  were 

to  sav  wh';f -^-n  then 
to  say  whether  they  were  or  not  Tho 
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time  for  the  measure.  He  contended 
that  it  was  not.  The  noble  Lord,  by  agi, 
tating  this  question,  had  brought  the 
country  into  a  worse  state.  The  noble 
Earl  then  entered  at  great  length  into  the 
question,  to  show  that  the  statement  of 
Earl  Liverpool  was  founded  on  a  mistaken 
view,  and  that  the  proposed  measure 
would  not  remedy  the  evil. 

After  a  debate  of  considerable  length, 
the  bill  was  read  the  second  time  Ad- 
journed. 

BANK  ACTS. 

20 — Lord  King  reprobated  the  paper 
currency  as  a  system  wholly  injurious,  and 
argued  in  favour  of  a  metallic  one  as 
bigly  preferable  to  the  other. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  the 
prosperity  of  Scotland  was  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  to  a  well-recru- 
Jated  system  of  banks  in  that  country— 
any  interference  with  them  would  be  con- 
sidered as  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
that  country.  The  House  then  went  into 
a  committee  on  the  Bank-acts  Bill,  when 
the  various  clauses  were  discussed,  and 
several  verbal  amendments  made. 

23 — The  House  went  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  Bank.charter  Bill,  which  was 
reported  with  the  amendments.  The  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  demanded  an  explanation 
of  the  process  by  which  it  was  proposed 
to  afford  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the 
commercial  classes,  through  purchases  of 
Exchequer  bills  to  be  made  by  the  Bank, 
ihe  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  Go- 
vernment would  hold  itself  responsible  to 
the  Bank  for  two  millions,  should  that 
body  purchase  to  such  an  amount  of  Ex- 
chequer bills;  not,  however,  at  a  rate 
above  par.    The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  ob- 
served,  that  the  only  effect  of  the  plan 
would  be  to  raise  the  price  of  Exchequer 
bills,  without  in  the  least  contributing  to 
the  public  relief.    The  Earl  of  Liverpool 
observed,  that  if  the  noble  Earl  inquired 
into  the  subject,  he  would  find,  from  the 
amount  of  purchases  made  by  the  Bank 
that  the  case  was  different  from  what  he 
(Lord  Lauderdale)  had  stated. 

SCOTCH  BANKS. 

n  ..r;^^'''?  Viscount  Melville  presented 
a  pemion  from  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Magistrates,^  and  others  of  the  city  of 
B^dmburgh,  against  any  alteration  in  the 
banking  system  in  Scotland.  His  Lord- 
ship observed,  if  any  measures  were  pro. 
posed  which  had  a  tendency  to  injure  the 
banking  system  in  Scotland,  he  should 
certainly  oppose  them.  The  proposed 
withdrawal  of  small  notes  from  circulation 
would  not  in  his  opinion,  have  that  effect" 
and  therefore  in  that  part  of  the  petition  - 
winch  stated  that  it  would,  he  could  not 
concur.    The  petition  was  then  read  at 
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length.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  obscrv. 
ed,  that  the  petitioners  did  not  agi  ee  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  noble  Viscount. 
The  petitioners  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  currency,  as 
respected  smal^  notes,  would  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  banking  system 
in  that  country.  The  petition  was  there- 
fore  presented  in  reference  solely  to  that 
measure,  and  prayed  that  no  alteration 
might  be  made  in  it.  The  petition  was 
then  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  The 
noble  Viscount  said  he  had  another  peti- 
tion to  the  like  effect  to  present  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  but  owing  to  some  informality 
it  was  withdrawn. 

27.— The  Earl  of  Roseberry  presented 
a  petition  from  Kintore,  in  Scotland, 
against  slavery.  A  similar  petition  was 
presented  from  Dundee.  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  presented  a  petition  from  Edin- 
burgh against  any  alteration  in  the  bank- 
ing system  in  Scotland.  The  Earl  of 
Roseberry  said,  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pression in  Scotland  against  the  measure 
in  contemplation  by  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters. The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  Haddington,  against  any  alter- 
ation in  the  banking  system  of  Scotland. 
The  Duke  of  Athol  presented  several  pe- 
titions from  Scotland,  viz.  from  Perth, 
Arbroath,  and  other  places,  against  the 
Small-notes  Suppression  Bill.  Mr  Spil- 
ler,  from  the  Caledonian  Canal  Company, 
presented  copies  of  claims  made  and  com- 
pensations granted  for  damages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Canal. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  wished  to 
know  whether  it  is  correct  that  a  com- 
munication had  been  made  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  Bank,  with  a  view  of  in- 
fluencing the  Directors  to  adopt  a  nev/ 
system,  viz.  that  of  advancing  money  on 
the  deposit  of  goods.  The  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool said,  some  communication  had  taken 
place  between  some  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Bank,  but  he  was  not 
now  prepared  to  say  what  was  the  result 
of  such  communication.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  deprecated  any  artificial  in- 
terference with  the  Bank.  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  said,  the  Bank  had  a  right  by 
their  charter  to  advance  money  on  goods. 
How  far  that  right  was  to  be  put  in  ex- 
ercise depended  on  circumstances.  He 
thought  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  would 
prove  visionary,  and  of  no  avail.  The 
flarl  of  Lauderdale  wished  to  know  what 
were  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the 
present  distresses.  He  believed  that  in  a 
<^reat  measure  they  arose  from  panic, 
and  thought,  if  all  the  accounts  of  the 
IdilvuQft  bad  been  balanced  together,  the 


loss  would  not  exceed  £.1,200,000.  He 
agreed  with  the  Noble  Marquis,  that  the 
only  way  of  affording  relief  to  the  mer- 
chants was  by  the"  issue  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  as  preferable  to  the  system  of  the 
Bank  advancing  loans  on  goods. 

A  short  desultory  debate  then  ensued, 
in  which  the  Earls  of  Liverpool  and  Lau- 
derdale, and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
took  part.  After  which,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  a  clause,  allow- 
ing the  Bank  of  England  to  establish 
branch  banks,  was  agreed  to.  A  clause 
was  then  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  com}:)elling  bankers  to  pay  in 
specie  on  being  called  upon  to  do  so,  which 
was  likewise  agreed  to.  The  report  was 
then  brought  up  and  received,  after  which 
their  Lordships  adjourned.  / 

28 — The  Marquis  of  Huntly  presented 
several  petitions  from  the  Advocates  and 
others  of  Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  against 
any  alteration  in  the  banking  system  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Shaftesbury  laid  upon 
the  table  a  petition  from  merchants  and 
others  of  Glasgow,  against  any  alteration 
in  the  banking  system  of  Scotland.  Lord 
Lauderdale  presented  two  petitions,  with 
the  same  prayers,  from  Paisley  and  Fram- 
lington.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
the  third  reading  of  the  Chartered  Banks 
Bill,  which  went  through  that  stage,  af- 
ter some  verbal  amendmertts  had  been 
made,  and  Lord  Ellenborough  had  enter- 
ed his  protest  against  it.— Adjourned. 

House  or  Commoks. — Feb,  7 — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  up 
His  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  Address 
voted  by  the  House,  which  was  read,  aiKl 
ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  Journals. 
Mr  Robertson  presented  a  petition  from 
Mr  John  Burridge,  stating  that  one-third 
of  the  British  Navy  was  in  a  state  of  rot- 
tenness, and  praying  inquiry.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr  Maberly,  an  account  was 
ordered  of  the  sums  of  money  paid  by  the 
Bank  of  England  on  account  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  pensions.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer moved  that  a  supply  be  granted  to 
His  Majesty.    Agreed  to. 

9 — Mr  Hume  moved  for  an  account 
of  the  whole  number  of  country  banks  is- 
suing notes,  which  had  become  bankrupt 
in  England  since  the  year  1816.  Mr 
Pascoe  Grenfell  wished  that  the  account 
should  be  extended  to  Scotland.  Mr 
Hume  had  no  objection.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  saw  no  objection  what- 
ever to  the  motion  of  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Aberdeen.  He  thought  it 
quite  reasonable  that  the  House  should  be 
in  possession  of  any  facts  relative  to  th« 
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number  of  country  banks  which  had  fail- 
ed. Mr  Hudson  Gurney  thought  that  it 
would  he  difficult  to  collect  the  amount 
of  dividend  ixiid  by^very  country  bank 
which  had  failed.  The  Scotch  system 
did  not  discourage  speculation.  Mr  Ro- 
bertson praised  the  Scotch  system  of  bank- 
ing, which,  if  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try, would  greatly  assist  the  commercial 
establishments.  By  that  system,  Scot- 
land, from  being  on^  of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  had  raised  herself  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  Mr  Tierney 
wished  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  order  to  resolve  a  doubt  suggested  to 
his  own  mind  by  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Bank  of  England  and  Govern- 
ment concerning  branch  banks.  That 
which  he  wished  to  ask  was,  when  did  the 
Bank  of  England  make  that  proposal  of 
itself  to  establish  branch  banks,  what  was 
the  nature  of  that  proix)sition,  and  why 
was  it  not  before  the  House  ?  The  Chan- 
cellor of  Exchequer  would  not  deny  that 
something  might  have  passed  of  that 
kind  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  on 
the  nature  of  the  evil,  and  the  alterations 
in  the  system  of  banking  which  might  be 
nqeessary.  But  certainly  no  direct  pro- 
position to  establish  branch  banks  of  their 
own  had  been  advanced  in  writing  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  Mr  Tierney — "  Then, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Bank  did  never  make 
any  such  proposal."  (No  !  across  the 
taUe.)  "  Then  it  ought  not  to  have  ap- 
peared in  a  written  communication  of 
their  own  that  they  did  :  it  was  a  mistake 
altogether."  The  motion  was  then  car- 
ried, as  was  also  a  similar  motion,  with 
regard  to  tlie  banks  of  Scotland.  Mr 
Calcraft  again  referred  to  the  subject  of 
the  stoppage  of  stamps  to  country  notes 
of  £,1  and  £.2.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  the  Government  had  no 
other  recourse. 

THE  CUllRENCY. 

10  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

—In  order  that  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try may  be  able  to  form  a  proper  judge- 
'  ment,  first,  whether  any  thing  shall  be 
done  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  those 
evils  which  have  been  viewed  by  all  with 
such  alarm  and  apprehension,  and  which 
have  been,  in  fact,  attended  with  incalcu- 
lable misery  and  distress  ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  the  measures  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  have  determined  to  bring 
under  your  consideration,  are  the  most 
fitting  and  proper  to  produce  the  desired 
cifect.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter  of 
essential  necessity  that  they  satisfy  their 
minds  as  to  the  immediate  causes  of  that 
particular  evil  to  which  they  are  about  to 
apply  a  remedy,    {Hear.)  All  require 
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some  remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  prescHt 
circulation  of  one  and  two-pound  notes. 
Do  I  propose  any  thing  new  ?  Will  any 
man  say  that  the  restriction  of  the  paper 
issue  is  not  necessary  to  the  proper  sup- 
port of  public  credit  ?  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  permanent  welfare  of  our  com- 
merce— to  the  prosperity  of  our  manu- 
factures— to  the  security  of  our  specula- 
tions ?  Quite  the  contrary.  Fifty  years 
ago,  Parliament  prohibited  the  circulation 
of  any  notes  under  £.20.  In  1777,  this 
restriction  was  removed,  and  permission 
granted  to  issue  notes  not  under  £.5., 
and  in  1787,  that  same  act,  which  had 
been  passed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  was 
made  perpetual.  In  that  state  the  law 
continued  until  1797,  the  year  of  the 
bank  restriction,  when  £.1  and  £.2  notes 
were  first  brought  into  circulation.  1 
confess,  although  I  was  not  in  my  present 
situation  at  the  time,  that  I  have  always 
regretted,  and  ever  must  regret,  the  re- 
solution taken  by  the  House  in  1822,  to 
continue  the  issue  of  small  notes  for  any 
period.  Let  us  look  back  to  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years.  In  1819,  when  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  provide  the  means  of  carrying  into 
operation  the  intended  determination  of 
the  Legislature  for  a  return  to  cash  pay- 
ments, the  only  mode  which  presented  it- 
self was,  to  make  such  a  limitation  of  its 
issues  as  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  exchanges  right,  then  very  much  a- 
gainst  us,  and  so  to  lower  the  price  of 
gold  as  to  be  able  to  bring  it  into  the 
country,  and  keep  it  here.  Now,  it  appears, 
that  after  this  limitation  of  issues,  there 
have  been  coined  at  the  mint,  in  the  years 
after  1819  up  to  the  present  time,  the  sum 
of  25,286,000  of  pounds.  In  1822,  things 
were  rapidly  improving — commerce  was 
more  flourishing — the  means  of  obtaining 
wealth  had  been  corisiderably  increased— 
and  none  Of  the  effects  now  held  up  to 
frighten  us  had  resulted  from  the  mea- 
sures then  adopted,  although  the  Bank 
of  England  issues  were  in  that  period 
very  much  curtailed. 
In  1820,  the  paper  issues  of 

the  Bank  were  £.23,870,000 
In  1821,  -  21,755,000 

In  1823,  -  18,000,000 

Therefore,  whatever  degree  of  distress  ex- 
ists now,  can  it  not  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  diminution  of  the  issues,  although 
I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  in  the  latter 
year  some  portion  of  the  sum  withdrawn 
has  been  replaced  by  gold  ?  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  after  the  commencement  of  that 
substitution,  did  things  go  down  ?  Did 
all  credit  cease  ?  Did  each  man  ask  if  his 
neighbour  was  ruined  ?  Did  every  one 
run  to  grasp  at  any  remnant  of  property 
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which  Iiad  been  intrasted  to  the  hands  of 
another  ?  No ;  there  are  two  modes  of 
proceeding  which  suggest  themselves. 
The  first  is,  to  declare,  that  after  a  certain 
time,  no  more  notes  below  the  value  of 
£.B  shall  be  permitted  to  circulate  ;  the 
other  is,  to  prevent  immediately  the  fur- 
ther issue  of  stamps  for  notes  of  that  de- 
scription. The  first  of  these  modes  is 
liable  to  this  objection,  that  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  or  of  whatever  other  time 
may  be  fixed,  it  may  by  possibility  be 
found  that  the  amount  of  this  sort  of  cur- 
rency has  been  still  kept  up,  and  undimi- 
nished. The  second  mode  has  therefore 
been  adopted  as  the  most  gradual  and 
easy  in  its  operations,  and  the  most  cer- 
tain  to  be  attended  with  eventual  success. 
The  enactment  will  be  founded  simply 
upon  the  resolution  I  intended  before  I 
sit  down  to  submit,  viz.  "  That  it  is"  the 
opinion  of  this  committee,  that  all  bills 
and  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  by  all  licensed  bankers,  bear- 
ing date  on  or  before  the  2d  of  February 
1826,  should  be  permitted  to  circulate  till 
the  5th  April  1829,  and  no  longer.'* 
Before  I  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  other  measure,  I  will  advert  to  the 
questions  which  have  been  put  to  me  the 
other  night  with  respect  to  the  extension 
of  the  measures  respecting  £,A  and  £.2 
notes  in  Scotland.  The  situation  both  of 
ScQtland  and  Ireland,  in  regard  to  cur- 
rency, is  materially  different  from  that  of 
England.  In  Scotland,  up  to  1765, 
there  was  no  legal  limitation  to  the  issue 
of  paper  currency.  In  that  year  a  law 
was  passed,  making  it  illegal  to  circulate 
notes  below  the  value  of  20s. ;  that  law 
was  soon  afterwards  repealed,  and  since 
that  repeal  it  has  been  perfectly  free  for 
individuals  to  circulate  whatever  notes 
they  think  proj^r.  Neither  in  Ireland 
did  there  exist  any  legal  restrictions,  al- 
though there  did  exist  a  practical  restric- 
tion in  the  indisposition  of  the  people  of 
that  country  to  accept  in  payment  any 
thing  but  coin.  The  law  of  the  two 
countries  was,  however,  assimilated  in 
1804.  There  are  other  circumstances, 
connected  with  Ireland  and  Scotland,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  Eng- 
land. In  the  first  place,  Scotland  has  a 
bank  enjoying  exclusive  privileges.  She 
has  chartered  banks,  indeed ;  but  the 
charters  they  possess  carry  no  other  pri- 
vilege than  that  of  limiting  the  liability 
of  the  partners  to  the  amount  of  their 
subscribed  capital.  I  do  not  contend  that 
it  will  be  sound  policy  to  apply  the  same 
measure  to  all — exactly  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. With  respect  to  Scotland,  the  im- 
policy of]  doing  so  will  be  manifest.  Her 
present  circulation  consists  exclusively  of 


paper — there  is  not,  as  in  England,  any 
basis  of  metallic  currency.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  therefore,  at  present,  to  offer 
any  resolution  to  the  committee  respect- 
ing the  currency  of  either  Ireland  or  Scot- 
land. It  is  my  intention  to  propose  a 
resolution  to  the  committee  to  this  effect, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  li- 
mited to  the  distance  of  sixty. five  miles 
from  the  metropolis.  The  Bill,  it  is  pro- 
posed, shall  originate  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  I  will  not  object  to  post- 
pone to  the  5th  of  July  the  period  when 
the  new  companies  shall  be  permitted 
first  to  issue  notes.  This  postponement 
1  deem  sufficient. — The  resolutions  were 
then  read.  Mr  Baring  said,  it  appeared 
to  him,  that  if  there  was  any  circum- 
stance more  consolatory  than  another  in 
these  transactions,  it  was  the  perfect  ab- 
sence of  party  feeling  which  prevailed 
{Jiear,)  He  complained  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  done  nothing  at  all ;  or  if  they 
had,  it  was  mere  milk  and  water  ;  the 
little  they  had  done  was  mischievous,  and 
were  better  omitted  (hear^  hear,)  Lord 
Folkstone  also  thought  the  Government 
made  too  light  of  the  nation's  diflficulties, 
and  instanced  the  wretched  wages  and 
pauper  allowances  of  the  labourers  as  in- 
dicating a  very  unsound  state  of  things. 
Mr  Huskisson  replied  to  Mr  Baring.  On 
the  motion  of  Mr  Canning,  the  debate 
was  adjourned  till  Monday. 

THE  CURRENCY — SMALL  NOTES. 

13  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

moved  that  the  House  again  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  bank-charter  act 
and  j)romissory  notes'  act.  Sir  John 
Wrottesley  opposed  the  motion.  Mr  T. 
Wilson  thought  the  plan  unlikely  to  pro- 
duce any  good,  while  the  mischiefs  that 
must  flow  from  it  were,  in  his  opinion, 
manifold  and  obvious.  Sir  J.  Newport 
supported  the  motion.  Mr  Alderman 
Heygate  spoke  at  considerable  length 
against  the  motion.  He  ridiculed  the 
mania  for  theorising,  which  seemed  to 
have  seized  upon  Ministers. 

Mr  Peel  supported  the  resolution  before 
the  House,  and  defended  his  Bill  of  1819, 
which  he  said  only  enforced  an  arrange- 
ment absolutely  necessary  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country.  He  lamented  tHfe 
departure  from  the  principle  of  that  Bill 
committed  in  the  extension  act  of  1822. 
He  then  proceeded  to  contend,  in  a  very 
ingenious  argument,  that  the  direct  ope- 
ration of  the  present  system  of  private 
banking  is  to  encourage  speculation,  when 
the  tide  of  commercial  affairs  sets  in  that 
direction,  and  to  aggravate  all  the  conse- 
quences of  a  panic,  when  public  credit  is 
upon  the  ebb.    jVIr  Canning  spoke  at  very 
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great  length  in  support  of  the  resolution. 
Disclaiming  any  disrespectful  feeling  to- 
wards the  country  bankers,  he  submitted 
that  these  gentlemen  could  not  with  safe- 
ty be  trusted  with  the  royal  prerogative 
of  making  and  issuing  money.  He  de- 
fended the  bringing  forward  of  the  sub- 
ject at  present,  upon  the  ground  that,  to 
allow  the  country  bankers  a  further  re- 
spite would  be  to  furnish  them  with  an  op- 
portunity to  obstnict  the  measures  which 
hereafter  Parliament  might  think  neces- 
sary for  the  reform  of  the  currency,  and 
instanced  the  conduct  of  the  silk-manu- 
facturers as  a  monitory  example.  He 
then  proceeded  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween large  and  small  notes  in  favour  of 
the  former,  and  illustrated  his  idea  of  na- 
tional wealth,  by  the  figure  of  a  mountain 
of  paper  whose  base  was  irrigated  with 
gold.  INIr  Pearse  defended  the  Bank  of 
England  from  the  charge  of  extorting  ex- 
orbitant profits  in  its  transactions  with  the 
Government.  Mr  Baring  warned  Minis- 
ters that  they  were  agitating  the  country 
at  a  very  inauspicious  moment. 

He  concluded  by  moving  an  amendment, 
"  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  commercial 
credit,  it  was  not  expedient  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  banking  system  of  the 
country."  Mr  Grenfell  and  Air  Brougham 
supported  the  resolution  ;  the  latter  of 
some  length.  Before  going  to  a  division, 
Mr  Canning  observed,  that  as  there  would 
be  no  satisfaction  in  coming  to  a  vote  up- 
on the  question,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  chair ;  and,  as  it  was  important  that 
the  state  of  suspense  in  which  the  country 
was  now  placed  should  be  put  an  end  to 
as  speedily  as  possible,  he  hoped  the  divi- 
sion about  to  take  place  upon  the  amend- 
ment would  be  recognised  "  as  decisive 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  the 
whole  question."  This  proposition  was 
received  with  loud  cheers.  The  House 
then  divided,  when  the  amendment  was 
negatived  by  222  to  39. 

14. — Various  petitions  against  slavery 
and  foreign  silks  were  presented.  Lord 
J.  Russell  gave  notice  of  a  bill  for  the  2d 
March,  to  prevent  bribery  at  elections. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr  Huskisson,  the 
House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  Na- 
vigation Act,  in  which  a  resolution  was 
passed  for  a  bill  to  carry  the  treaties  with 
the  New  States  of  America  into  effect, 
after  objections  to  the  reciprocity  in  the 
shipping  branches,  from  Mr  Robertson 
I    and  others. 

SMALL  notes'  BILL. 

On  Mr  Brogden  bringing  up  the  re- 
i  j)0rt  of  the  currency  resolution,  the  subject 
r  was  again  debated  at  great  length,  by  Mr 
i    Calcraft,  Mr  H.  Gurney,  Mr  T.  Wilson, 


Mr  Robertson,  (who  blamed  Ministers 
for  every  evil,  in  permitting  the  repeal  of 
the  bubble  act)  Sir  H.  Parnell,  Alderman 
Bridges,  (who  said  there  was  no  remedy 
for  the  distress  but  the  lending  of  Exche- 
quer bills,)  Alderman  Heygate,  Alderman 
Wood,  Mr  Attwood,  and  Mr  W.  Smith, 
against  the  resolution  ;  and  on  the  op- 
posite side,  by  Mr  Ellice,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Francis  Blake,  Mr 
Hume,  Mr  Pearse,  and  Mr  Huskisson, 
.wh£)  stated,  that  a  correspondence  had 
taken  place  between  Lord  Liverpool  and 
the  Bank,  in  which  a  plan  was  suggested, 
and  would  be  immediately  carried  into 
effect,  to  relieve  the  present  commercial 
distress, — which  was  for  the  Bank  to  take 
out  of  the  market  a  certain  quantity  of 
public  securities,  Government  giving  a 
guarantee  for  the  re.payment  of  the  sums 
so  invested.  The  issue  of  the  money  for 
these  securities  would  increase  the  circu- 
lating medium.  This  measure  is  to  be 
carried  into  effect  immediately,  without 
the  formality  of  a  bill. 

1 5. — The  order  regarding  the  returns 
of  the  number  of  Scotch  banks  was  dis- 
charged. Mr  Serjeant  Onslow  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Usury 
Laws.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Herries,  the 
House  then  went  into  a  committee  of  sup- 
ply. Mr  Herries  then  brought  in  the  bill 
to  limit,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  prohibit 
the  circulation  of  certain  promissory  notes 
under  £.5  in  England,  which  was  read  a 
first,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time 
on  Friday,  and  in  the  interim  to  be  print- 
ed— Adjourned  at  half-past  seven  o'clock. 

1 7 — This  being  the  last  for  receiving  pe- 
titions for  private  bills,  many  were  present- 
ed. Mr  W.  Dundas  presented  a  petition 
for  a  new  bill  on  the  subject  of  the  Edin- 
burgh police.  Referrred  to  a  committee.  - 
A  petition  was  presented,  in  favour  of 
the  Dalkeith  rail-way.  Referred  to  a  com» 
mittee.  Sir  George  Clerk  moved  the  or- 
der of  the  day,  for  the  House  resolving  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  supply  on  the  navy 
estimates.  He  said  the  whole  increase 
of  the  naval  estimates  of  the  year  over 
those  of  last  year  was  £.180,000.  He 
therefore  moved  that  130,000  seamen  be 
employed  for  13  lunar  months,  from  the 
1st  of  January  1826,  including  9000 
marines,  in  the  naval  department  of  the 
country,  Mr  Hume  contended  that  no 
case  had  been  made  out  to  justify  the 
keeping  up  so  large  an  establishment  as 
ours.  Sir  George  Clerk  replied  to  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Honourable  Member, 
(Mr  Hume,)  after  which  the  first  resolu- 
tion was  put  and  carried,  as  were  also  all 
the  others,  some  of  which  were  the  sub- 
jects of  occasional  discussions,  in  which 
Messrs  Huskisson,  Croker,  Hume,  Sir  I. 


Coffin,  and  several  other  Members,  bore  a 
part.  The  resolutions  were  then  ordered 
to  be  reported  to  the  House  on  Monday, 
and  the  House  resumed. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES  BILL. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  the  reading  of  the  Promissory  Note 
Bill;  and  after  some  disscussion,  in  the 
course  of  which,  Mr  Eliice,  Mr  Bright, 
and  Mr  Calcraft,  opposed  the  measure, 
while  it  was  supported  by  Mr  Huskisson, 
Mr  Ticrney,  and  several  other  members, 
it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  commit- 
ted  for  Monday. 

SMALL  NOTES  BILL. 

20  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

moved  that  the  House  resolve  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Small-notes  Bill. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  asked  whether  it 
i^  as  intended  by  Government  to  introduce 
any  measure  to  destroy  small  notes  in 
Scotland  ?  It  would  be  strongly  opposed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
replied,  that  he  had  before  said  he  should 
not  mix  the  two  countries  in  the  bill ;  nor 
did  he  intend  immediately  to  bring  for- 
ward any  thing  respecting  Scotland  ;  but 
as  it  was  impossible  that  the  state  of 
things  could  continue  different  in  the  two 
countries,  he  should,  in  the  course  of  the 
Session,  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the 
small-note  circulation  in  Scotland. 

SCOTCH  BANKS. 

21.  — Mr  W.  Dundas  said,  he  had  a 
petition  to  present  regarding  Scotch  banks. 
He  said  the  intention  expressed  by  Go- 
vernment, to  interfere  with  the  Scotch 
banks,  had  spread  general  alarm  among 
the  people  there.  They  desired  that  the 
system  which  had  succeeded  forahundred 
years — that  had  given  Scotland  a  health- 
ful currency— that  had  maintained  their 
establishment  solvent,  might  not  be  dis« 
turbed  by  the  Government. — ( Hear  Z^— 
The  petition  was  from  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh. 

The  House  determined  that  Members, 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  were 
exempted  from  serving  on  juries. 

Mr  Martin  moved  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  prevent  bear-baiting,  &c.  The 
motion  was  opposed  by  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, on  the  ground  that  the  question 
had  been  often  debated  last  Session. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  ne- 
gatived by  76  to  37. 

On  the  report  of  the  navy  estimates 
being  read,  Mr  Hume  opposed  the  large- 
ness of  the  sums,  and  moved  resolutions 
to  reduce  the  same.  After  a  considerable 
debate,  the  motion  was  negatived  by  43 
to  15,  and  the  estimates  were  agreed  to. 
p— Adjourned. 

22.  — Mr  Dawson  presented  a  volumi- 
nous mass  of  papers,  entitled  Parochial 
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Returns  of  the  State  of  Education  ia 
Scotland.".— Ordered  to  be  printed. 

TREATIES  WITH  SOUTH  AMEHtCA. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  that  the  South  American  Treaties 
Bill  be  read  a  second  timci  Mr  Robert- 
son said,  he  could  show  that  the  principle 
of  reciprocity  on  which  those  treaties 
were  entered  into,  though  so  much  laud- 
ed in  the  House,  was  most  injurious  to 
the  country.  Sir  Robert  Inglis  objected 
to  the  12th  article  of  the  Treaty,  which 
enacted  that  Colombians  should  enjoy  the 
full  exercise  of  their  religion  in  England, 
in  public  and  private,  and  that  British 
subjects  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  Colombia  in  private  houses. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
there  was  a  spirit  of  toleration  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Colombia,  but  still  it  might 
be  imprudent  in  it  to  go  too  far  beyond 
public  opinion,  but  he  hoped  it  would  be 
found  favourable  to  a  complete  extension 
of  toleration.  The  bill  was  then  read  a 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  commit- 
ted  to-morrow. 

23. — Mr  Monteith  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  building  a  New  Bridge 
at  Glasgow. 

CITY  PETITION. 
Mr  T.  Wilson,  on  presenting  the  above 
petition,  described  the  sufferings  of  the 
mercantile  interests,  and  prayed  for  an 
issue  of  Exchequer  Bills.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  objected  to  the  mea- 
sure ;  he  thought  it  would  be  offering  a 
bonus  to  extravagant  speculation  ;  more 
applications  would  be  made,  and  it  would 
be  adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  Mr  Baring 
denied,  in  conformity  with  Mr  Wilson, 
that  the  bubbles  of  mercantile  speculation 
had  caused  the  distress.  Mr  J.  Smith 
concurred  with  the  petition,  on  the  ground 
that  extraordinary  relief  must  be  applied 
in  extraordinary  crises.  Mr  Pearse  said 
the  Bank  had  considered  the  measure, 
and  the  24  Directors  were  unanimous 
that  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills  was  the 
properest  course,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  the  Bank  to  interfere.  Mr 
Canning  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  un« 
derstand  why  the  Bank  should  come  to 
that  resolution.  Mr  Robertson  laid  on 
Ministers  the  blame  of  all  our  difficulties. 
Petition  laid  on  the  table. 

THE  SILK  TRADE* 

Mr  Ellice,  on  presenting  two  petitions, 
one  fVom  the  silk-dyers  of  Spital fields, 
the  other  from  Coventry,  against  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  silk,  sentered  into 
a  minute  detail  of  the  distress  which  per- 
vaded the  manufacturers ;  and  moved 
that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  various  repre- 
sentations made  in  the  numerous  petitions 
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now  lying  on  the  table,  and  re|)ort  their 
opinions  thereon  to  the  House.  The 
princii^l  object  of  the  motion  was,  to 
procure  delay,  which  he  advocated  by  a 
great  variety  of  arguments.  Mr  John 
Williams  characterised  Mr  Huskisson  as 
a  theorist,  and  said  he  was  cold  to  the 
distresses  existing  around  him.  Mr  Hus- 
kisson replied,  with  niuchjwarmth,  that 
he  scorned  the  accusation.  The  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  then  proceeded,  in  a 
long  and  eloquent  speech,  to  show  the 
utter  fallacy  and  unreasonableness  of  the 
objections  to  the  measures  of  Ministers, 
who,  in  pursuing  the  path  to  which  every 
principle  of  sound  jx>licy  pointed,  had 
only  followed  the  unanimously-expressed 
opinion  of  those  very  merchants  who  now 
turned  round  to  blame  them.  It  being 
one  o'clock  when  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  concluded,  and  several  other 
Members  being  desirous  of  speaking  to 
the  subject,  Mr  Secretary  Canning  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  of  the  debate  to 
next  day,  which  was  instantly  agreed  to 
by  the  House. 

24. — Mr  W.  Dundas  obtained  leave  to 
\w\ng  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith 
Railway  Bill,  the  Leith-Dock  Improve- 
ment Bill,  &c.  Mr  A.  Campbell  brought 
in  the  Glasgow  Gas  Act  Amendment  Bill. 


Read  a  first  time.  Mr  W.  Dundas  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Edinburgh  against  any  al- 
teration of  the  banking  system  of  Scot- 
land, it  having  successfully  existed  for 
the  last  100  years.  Read,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed.  Mr  Lindsay  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  Provost,  Town-Council, 
&c.  of  Perth,  against  any  alteration  of 
the  banking  system  of  Scotland.  Read, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr  Hume 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Operative 
Weavers  of  Perth  for  a  free  trade  in  corn. 
Ordered  to  be  printed.  Captain  Gordon 
presented  a  petition  from  the  Town- 
Council  of  Aberdeen,  praying  against  any 
alteration  of  the  bank  system  in  Scotland. 

SILK  TRADE  ADJOURNED  DERATE. 

Mr  Baring,  after  alleging  great  varia- 
tion of  opinion  against  Mr  Huskisson, 
and  deprecating  the  obstinate  preference 
of  theory  to  practice,  regretted  that  there 
was  a  total  absence  of  information  of  what 
Government  meant  to  do.  Mr  Canning 
vindicated  his  colleague.  He  disdained 
to  repeat  the  malignant  insinuations  of 
ribald  publications.  Lord  Russel  voted 
against  the  motion,  and  Mr  Ellice  shortly 
replied.  The  House  then  divided-— 
For  the  motion  40 ;  against  it,  222 : 
majority,  182. 
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FEBRUARY. 
6.— A  numerous  and  highly-respect- 
able meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  New 
Town  was  held  this  day  in  the  Waterloo 
Hotel,  in  consequence  of  a  correspondence 
which  took  place  between  certain  Gentle- 
men of  rank,  who  conceived  there  was  a 
design  entertained  by  the  Magistracy  to 
erect  buildings  along  the  south  side  of 
Prince's  Street,  to  which  the  filling  up  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  North  Loch 
was  preparatory,  and  the  Lord  Provost, 
whose  explanations  were  not  deemed  quite 
satisfactory.  Sir  James  Ferguson,  Bart, 
having  been  called  to  the  chair,  Mr  H. 
H.  Drummond,  M,P.  moved  a  series  of 
resolutions,  to  the  effect,  that  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  earth  in  the  Loch  justifi- 
ed the  suspicions  which  had  occasioned 
the  meeting,  and  that  a  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Magistrates,  and  remonstrate  against 
the  farther  deposition  of  earth  in  the 
Loch,  with  power  to  convene  a  future 
meeting.  Mr  W.  Inglis  said,  he  knew  it 
to  be  in  fact,  that  there  was  no  intention 
to  lay  down  a  single  stone  in  the  way  of 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Prince*s 
Street.    Mr  Walter  Cook  thought  the 


meeting  premature,  and  obserred,  that 
when  at  a  former  period  there  was  an  in- 
tention to  build,  the  design  was  frustrated 
by  Mr  Trotter.  Mr  MoncriefF  thought 
that  the  letter  by  the  Lord  Provost  was 
fully  as  explicit  as  the  one  to  which  it 
was  an  answer;  and  stated,  that  that 
morning  he  had  the  honour  of  a  call  from 
his  Lordship,  who  disclaimed  having  the 
slightest  intention  of  building  on  Prince's 
Street.  Mr  H.  Cockburn  spoke  of  the 
designs  which  had  been  entertained  at 
various  times  of  building  in  the  Loch  ; 
and  he  asked  whether  the  Magistrates, 
at  this  time,  were  not  in  possession  of  a 
plan  of  buildings  there  ? — (A  Gentleman 
replied  he  had  seen  the  plan.) — After 
some  desultory  conversation,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mr  Inglis  spoke  of  moving  an 
amendment,  which  afterwards  he  declin- 
ed to  do,  Mr  Drummond's  motion  was 
carried  without  a  division.  Upon  the 
motion  of  Mr  Jeffery,  a  resolution  was 
passed,  expressive  of  the  sense  entertained 
by  the  meeting  of  the  propriety  of  con- 
vening it,  and  thanking  those  Gentlemen 
who  had  convened  it. 

Disgraceful  Outrage. — One  night  lately, 
after  the  person  who  keeps  Su  Bernai'd's 
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Well  had  gone  home,  some  miscreant  or 
iMiv<3crcanis,  possessed  of  worse  than 
fiendish  disposition,  seemingly  with  stones, 
knocked  away  the  right  arm  of  the  figure 
of  Hygeia,  placed  on  the  elegant  temple 
erected  over  the  Well,  and  otherwise  mu- 
tilated it.  We  regret  much  that  no  trace 
of  those  guilty  of  such  wanton  mischief 
has  been  discovered. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary.— -On 
Monday  the  Court  met,  when  the  diet 
was  called  against  Gavin  Simpson,  who 
escaped  from  prison  while  under  confine- 
ment on  a  charge  of  sheep-stealing,  and 
who  now  failing  to  appear,  sentence  of 
outlawry  was  awarded  against  him. 

Elizbeth  Fenton  was  then  placed  at  the 
bar,  charged  with  uttering  forged  notes  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  know- 
ing the  same  to  be  forged,  to  which  she 
pleaded  Guilty. 

Mr  Bruce,  counsel  for  the  unfortunate 
young  woman,  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  Court  in  mitigation  of  punishment, 
in  whose  favour  he  held  in  his  hand  cer- 
tificates the  most  ample  that  ever  appear- 
ed in  a  criminal  court.  From  the  Learn- 
ed Gentleman's  statement,  it  appeared 
that  the  prisoner  had  borrowed  a  sum^of 
money  from  one  person  to  lend  to  ano- 
ther ;  her  parents  were  applied  to  for  re- 
payment, who  caused  their  daughter  to 
press  for  her  loan';  she  did  so,  and  re- 
ceived it  in  forged  notes,  which  she  knew 
to  be  such.  Among  the  certificates  to  the 
prisoner's  previous  excellent  character, 
was  one  from  the  kirk-session  of  her  own 
parish,  and  it  appeared  that  the  respecta- 
bility of  her  parents  was  unquestionable. 
The  Learned  Gentleman  in  conclusion 
trusted  that,  after  what  he  had  stated,  if 
the  Court  deemed  the  punishment  of 
transportation  indispensable,  it  would  be 
for  the  shortest  possible  period ;  but  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  think  his 
client  a  fit  object  for  the  Penitentiary  at 
Millbank.  The  Lord  Advocate  restricted 
the  libel.  Lord  Gillies  said,  that  although 
the  Court  felt  disposed  to  pay  every  at- 
tention to  what  had  been  urged  in  favour 
of  the  prisoner,  yet  as  the  crime  of  which 
she  stood  convicted  was  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  capital,  and  sometimes  visited  as 
such,  the  Court  could  not,  consistent  with 
its  duty  to  the  public,  award  less  than 
transportation,  which  he  should  propose 
should  be  for  the  shortest  possible  period, 
viz.  for  seven  years,— in  which  the  rest  of 
their  Lordships  concurred.  Sentence  of 
seven  years'  transportation  was  then 
passed,  after  a  pathetic  admonition  from 
the  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  The  prisoner, 
who  is  a  respectable-looking  woman,  was 
deeply  affected  all  the  time  she  was  at  the 
bar. 


John  McDonald  was  next  placed  at  I  he 
bar,  charged  with  stealing  a  silver  table- 
spoon and  a  toddy-laddle  in  the  house  of 
Archibald  Ferguson,  tavern-keeper.  East 
Register- Street ;  he  was  also  charged  with 
being  habit  and  repute  a  common  thief.  He 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  theft,  but  denied  the 
habit  and  repute,  having,  he  said,  been 
but  once  in  Bridewell.  The  Lord  Advo- 
cate restricted  the  libel,  and  the  prisoner 
was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  seven 
years. 

20 — Peter  M'Mahon  and  John  Lind- 
say  were  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with 
knowingly  uttering  forged  one-pound 
notes  of  the  Commercial  Banking  Com- 
pany of  Scotland.  M'Mahon  pleaded 
Guilty,  and  Lindsay  Not  Guilty.  The 
Solicitor-General  shortly  addressed  the 
Jury.  The  learned  gentleman  restricted 
the  libel  as  to  M'Mahon,  on  whom  he 
knew  the  whole  guilt  rested :  with  re- 
spect to  Lindsay,  as  Mr  Horner,  in  whose 
employment  he  had  for  some  time  been, 
was  willing  to  take  him  again,  he  thought 
the  best  way  they  could  proceed  was  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  an  acquittal — The 
Jury  found  accordingly.  Lord  Gillies, 
in  consideration  of  the  candid  confession 
of  M'Mahon,  proposed  that  he  should  be 
transjwrted  only  for  fourteen  years,  in 
which  the  rest  of  their  Lordships  having 
expressed  their  concurrence,  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  admonished  M'Mahon  as  to 
his  future  conduct,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  observations  made  strong  allusion  to 
the  iniquitous  practice  of  his  countrymen 
(Irish)  of  manufacturing  forged  notes,  to 
repress  which  it  was  necessary  in  his  case 
that  an  example  should  be  made.  M^ 
Mahon  was  then  sentenced  to  fourteen 
years'  transportation,  and  Lindsay  was 
dismissed  from  the  bar. 

13 — The  Society  of  Scottish  Anti- 
quaries met,  when  James  Thomson  Gib- 
son Craig,  Esq.  was  chosen  an  ordinary, 
and  the  Rev  Dr  Fleming  of  Flisk  ;  G.G. 
Scott,  Esq.  civil  engineer,  Mexico ;  the 
Rev.  William  Darley  Waddilove,  Thrope 
Lodge,  correspondent  members.  The 
papers  read  were — 1.  Historical  Remarks 
on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  so  abundantly 
found  in  various  parts  of  Scandinavia, 
communicated  by  Mr  Job.  Henr.  Schro- 
der, of  the  University  of  Upsal,  and 
translated  from  the  original  Latin,  by  Dr 
Hibbert.  2.  A  letter  from  Sir  Richard 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  to  William  New- 
ton of  that  ilk  ;  also  official  documents 
bearing  the  respective  signatures  of  James 
Earl  of  Bbthwell  and  Queen  Mary,  were 
communicated  by  W.  Waring  Hay,  Esq. 
W,  S.,  for  which  interesting  communica- 
tions he  received  the  thanks  Of  the  Meet- 
ing. 
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A  numerous  and  respectable  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Haddington  was 
held  in  the  Town- Hall  lately,  to  consider 
of  a  petition  to  Parliament  for  the  miti- 
gation of  negro  slavery  in  the  British  co- 
lonies. In  the  absence  of  the  Provost 
(who  was  necessarily  prevented  from  at- 
tending), Mr  Neil,  the  eldest  Bailie,  was 
called  to  the  chair.  The  Reverend  John 
Maclean  read  the  resolutions,  and  the 
Reverend  William  Hogg  the  petition^ 
both  of  whom  addressed  the  meeting  in 
very  neat  appropriate  speeches,  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  resolutions  and 
petition  being  adopted  with  great  ap- 
l^iause,  the  Reverend  Dr  Lorimer  rose  and 
stated  a  number  of  circumstances  de- 
scriptive of  the  deep  degradation  to  which 
the  unhappy  victims  of  cobnia^  slavery 
are  in  general  reduced  ;  and  strongly  re- 
commended the  propriety  of  the  present 
application  to  Parliament.  CAj)plause,J 
The  petitions  were  afterwards  signed  by 
the  meeting,  under  a  deep  feeling  and 
impression  of  the  cruelty,  injustice,  and 
ji-nfamous  nature  of  colonial  slavery. 

14. —  Union  Canal. — We  are  happy  to 
learn  that  tliis  most  useful  undertaking, 
which  has  been  of  so  much  advantage  to 
the  country  through  which  it  passes,  and 

the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  coal,  &c.  is  in  a  very 
ftourishing  eondition.  Hitherto,  however, 
the  advantages  of  the  Canal  have  been 
solely  enjoyed  by  the  public  at  large  ;  but 
it  gives  <us  pleasure  to  understand,  that 
the  stockholders  have  now  a  fair  prospect 
of  reaping  a  return  for  their  capital.  For 
a  considerable  time  before  the  late  frost, 
the  revenue,  including  the  passage-boats, 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  about  £A50 
per  week  (one  week,  indeed,  it  was  so 
high  as  £.490) ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  great  additional  sources  of  revenue 
which  will  soon  be  opened  up  by  the 

Monkland  and  West  Lothian  rail-ways  

the  former  nearly  finished,  and  the  other 
in  progress,  both  terminating  in  the  Canal, 
—the  prospects  to  the  Canal  Proprietors 
are  flattering  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  and  shows  that  the  price  of 
fitock  in  public  companies  is  by  no  means 
a  criterion  of  their  prosperity,  that  up- 
wards of  a  year  ago,  when  the  Union - 
Canal  revenue  was  about  £.5000  per 
annum  less  than  at  present,  the  shares 
were  so  high  as  £.67,  IQs.  while,  it  is  be- 
lieved, they  may  now  be  purchased  at 
£.50. 

20. — Glasgow, — Upwards  of  twenty  of 
the  cotton  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow  are  now  on  half  time.  Several 
are  entirely  shut  up ;  and  the  majority 
are  expected  to  stop  in  a  week  or  two,  if 
some  unlooked-for  change  docs  not  super- 
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scde  this  melancholy  altcrnalivu^.  The 
steam-loom  weaving  factories  are  in  even 
a  worse  state ;  many  of  them  have  en- 
tirely teased  manufacturing,  there  being 
little  or  no  demand  for  the  goods,  and 
the  few  that  are  working  short  hours  axe 
not  expected  to  continue  much  longer. 

Alloa — We  are  glad  to  learn,  that  a  pub- 
lic meeting  has  been  held  in  Alloa,  for  es- 
tablishing a  Mechanics'  Institution,  which 
w^is  very  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
tended, Robert  Bald,  Esq.  in  the  chair; 
when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw 
up  rules  and  regulations.  It  gives  us 
pleasure  to  be  enabled  to  add,  that  the 
business  of  the  committee  is  now  in  full 
operation,  and  that  we  may  anticipate  the 
whole  will  very  soon  be  reduced  to  practi- 
cal use. 

Kirkaldy, — On  Tuesday  the  Founda- 
tion-Stone  of  the  New  Town-House 
and  Jail  of  this  burgh  was  laid  by  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn, 
Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Fifeshire, 
with  all  due  masonic  solemnity. 

COUNTY  or  EDINBURGH  MEETING. 

22. — This  day  a  very  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  Freeholders,  &c.  of  this  coun- 
ty took  place  in  the  Court-room  of  the 
County  Buildings,  to  consider  of  a  petition 
to  Parliament  against  the  projected  plan 
of  Ministers  to  extend  the  suppression  of 
bank-notes  under  £.5  to  Scotland. 

Sir  John  Hope,  Convener  of  the  coun- 
ty, being  called  to  the  chair,  stated  the 
object  for  which  the  meeting  had  been 
convened. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple  craved  the  indul- 
gence of  the  meeting,  while  he  should 
submit  certain  resolutions  for  their  appro- 
bation. This  was  not  a  party  question  ; 
for  he  was  convinced  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  were  only  anxious  to  pro- 
mote what  they  considered  the  public 
good.  The  Scots  system  of  banking, 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  cash -ac- 
counts, had  been  approved  of  by  Dr 
Adam  Smith  ;  and  its  usefulness  to 
the  community  generally  had  been  proved 
by  long  experience.  It  had  existed  in 
Scotland  for  more  than  one  hundred  years. 
By  means  of  its  banking  system  this 
country  has  prospered  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  It  had  risen  from  a  state  of  po- 
verty and  indigence  to  one  of  wealth  and 
importance  ;  and  while  the  system  in 
England  had  been  convulsed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  that  of 
Scotland  had  remained  unshaken  and  se- 
cure. And  having  thus  stood  the  test  of 
so  long  experience,  he  trusted  Ministers 
would  hesitate  before  they  sought  to  alter 
the  state  of  a  currency  which  had  afforded 
such  security,  or  apply  to  this  country 
remedies  which  were  only  wanting  in 
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England.  The  circulation  of  £.1  notes 
in  this  country  had  the  support  of  puhlic 
opinion — the  greatest  confidence  was  re- 
posed in  them—and  there  could  be  no 
danger  in  their  continuance.  It  was  not 
unnatural  for  Englishmen  to  wish  an  as- 
similation of  the  system  in  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  but  this  could  only  arise  |rom  ig- 
norance of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Scottish  system  ;  and  the  best  way  to 
convince  Parliament  of  this,  and  to  show 
the  public  feeling  on  the  subject,  was  by 
encouraging  meetings  in  large  towns  and 
districts  throughout  the  country,  to  jxjti- 
tion  against  the  proposed  change.  He 
concluded  by  reading  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions>  on  which  he  proposed  to  ground  a 
petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr  Borthwick  of  Crookston  seconded 
the  resolutions.  All  the  recent  evil  had, 
in  his  opinion,  originated  in  rash  specu- 
lations, and  was  no  way  caused  by  the 
issue  of  small  notes.  He  entered  at  some 
length  into  a  view  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  a  metallic  and  paper  currency, 
and  declared  his  preference  of  the  latter, 
"Where  its  credit  was  secured  by  a  con- 
vertibility into  the  former  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  holder. 

Mr  Michael  Linning  considered  paper 
currency  as  highly  favourable,  not  only  to 
the  trade  and  prosperity,  but  to  the  mo- 
rals of  the  country,  as  a  bank-note  was 
not  nearly  so  tempting  to  the  thief  or  the 
avaricious  person,  as  the  more  glittering 
article,  gold.  Indeed  he  knew  that  in 
many  parts  people  preferred  paper  to  gold, 
as  more  secure.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  countryman  refuse  a  sove- 
reign, and  request  a  bank.note  in  prefer- 
ence. 

Mr  Gibson  Craig  said  there  could  not 
be  one  dissentient  voice  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  banking  business  in 
this  country.  Allow  it  to  remain  as  it 
was,  and  the  country  would  continue  in 
prosperity.  Disturb  or  alter  it,  and  ruin 
roust  follow.  The  system  of  cash-accounts 
was  peculiar  to  the  Scots  Banks,  and  had 
done  more  for  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try ,^it  had  done  more  in  bringing  for- 
ward young  men  into  life  and  business, 
and  advancing  them  in  prosperity,  than 
any  thing  ever  did  or  could  do.  He 
spoke  for  himself,  and  he  believed  most 
of  them  could  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  benefits  which  had  been  derived  from 
this  system  in  every  department  of  the 
trade,  manufactures,  or  agriculture  of  the 
country.  If  the  banks  were  not  allowed 
to  circulate  their  small  notes,  they  must 
discontinue  the  granting  of  cash-accounts ; 
and  he  would  ask  them  to  look  at  the 
consequences  which  must  follow  the 
striking  off"  of  these  by  the  Bank&  There 


were  suflicient  checks  against  the  over- 
issues of  bank-notes— there  was  the 
check  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  applicable 
alike  to  Scotland  as  to  England—besides 
the  general  exchanges  of  notes  by  the 
Banks,  which  takes  place  in  Edinburgh 
twice  a-week,  and  where  any  balance  is 
paid  over  in  gold.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  Mr  Mabcrly's  house  here  had 
collected  £.30,000  of  Edinburgh  bank- 
notes,  and  presented  them  for  payment, 
when  gold  was  tenderetl  in  exchange.  He 
said  this  was  not  what  he  wanted,  but 
bills  on  London  ;  but  he  was  told  that 
the  promise  on  the  face  of  their  notes  was 
to  pay  gold,  which  they  would  pay,  and 
nothing  else.  It  was  held  by  Mr  Ricardo, 
and  by  eyory  jx)]itical  economist,  that  the 
safest  currency  was  paper  coiwertible  into 
gold  ;  and  it  was  only  within  these  few 
months  that  they  had  ever  heard  an  op- 
posite opinion.  Were  they  then  to  give 
up  the  experience  of  a  century  for  the 
theory  of  a  few  months  ?  Since  the  first 
establishment  of  banking  in  Scotland 
there  had  been  only  a  few  instances  of 
failure,  and  these  of  obscure  banks,  where 
the  loss  had  been  very  trifling  ;  and  he 
would  ask,  was  this  enough  to  throw  dis- 
credit on  the  vvhple  system  ?  One  bank 
had  some  years  ago  given  up  business, 
which  had  by  a  system  of  villany  been 
robbed  of  abopt  £.100,000.  But  the 
country  sustained  no  loss-  Every  engage- 
ment of  that  bank  was  made  good  by  the 
proprietors.  The  Fife  Bank,  too,  had  re 
cently  ceased  to  do  business.  Their  want 
of  success  was  caused  by  mere  careless- 
ness in  not  asking  payment  of  their  debts* 
But  in  this  case  also,  as  they  all  knew, 
nothing  was  lost  to  the  country.  So  far, 
then,  from  these  cases  making  against  the 
system,  they  were  proems  that  there  was 
no  risk  in  it.  The  system  of  banking  in 
this  country  had  stood  long,  and  ought 
to  be  supported  ;  and  if  they  were  true 
to  themselves  they  must  support  it.  Mi- 
nisters, he  believed,  wished  to  serve  the 
country,  and  in  this  measure  only  acted 
upon  erroneous  impressions ;  it  was 
therefore  their  duty  to  put  them  right. 

Mr  Mowbray,  W.  S.  said,  in  Scotland, 
a  man  was  considered  to  have  no  property 
until  his  debts  were  paid ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case  in  England.  There,  a  banker 
might  possess  thousands  in  landed  pro- 
perty ;  and  when  he  dies,  it  is  not  liable 
for  his  debts.  English  notes  were  there- 
fore not  so  good  as  Scots  notes,  because 
in  this  country  every  farthing  that  a  man 
possessed  was  liable  for  its  payment. 

The  resolutions  were  then  carried  una- 
nimously, and  a  petition,  founded  on 
them,  having  been  read  and  approved  of, 
it  was  signed  by  the  Gentlemen  present. 
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24.— Esk  paper  mill,  near  Penicuick,was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  The  fire  commen- 
ced about  nine  o'clock,  and,  aided  by  a 
high  wind,  raged  furiously  till  twelve, 
when  every  thing  that  could  supply  fuel 
to  it  was  destroyed.  In  a  loft,  where  the 
paper  was  in  progress  of  drying,  there 
were  1500  reams  of  paper,  which  present- 
ed one  sheet  of  fire.  There  was  another 
house,  two  stories  high,  full  of  cut  rags, 
burnt  down,  as  well  as  the  counting* 
house,  and  several  other  houses  ;  even  the 
large  water-wheel,  although  kept  going, 
was  mostly  burnt.  By  this  unfortunate 
accident  eighty  working-people  are  thrown 
idle.  The  premises  were  insured  in  the 
office  of  the  Scottish  Union. 

25 — Church  Patronages  of  Dairy  and 
Corsphairn, — The  first  of  these  Patron- 
ages, in  which  the  incumbent  was  stated 
to  be  88  years  of  age,  sold  for  £.2500  ; 
and  the  second,  which  is  only  a  Vice- Pa- 
tronage, and  where  the  incumbent  is  only 
a  young  man,  for  £.  1050-  The  success- 
ful  competitors  were  the  Trustees  of  Mr 
Forbes  of  Callendar.  The  Society  for 
Improving  Church  Patronage  offered 
£.2450  for  Dairy,  and  £.1000  for  the 
Vice*Patronage  of  Corsphairn. 

27 — At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaries,  held  at  their  Mu- 
seum, there  was  read  a  communication, 
accompanied  with  a  drawing,  from  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  relative  to  an  an- 
cient Silver  Bracelet  found  at  Burgh-head. 
An  interesting  document  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Society  by  Mr  Donald  Gregory, 
being  the  copy  of  a  Petition  from  the 
Lairds  Maclean  and  Sleatt,  and  the  Cap- 
tain of  Clan-Ranald,  to  King  James  VI. 

dated  A.  D.  1608  The  Society  was  also 

much  gratified  by  the  first  part  of  a  very 
learned  dissertation  by  Mr  Skene  of  Ru- 
bieslav/,  explanatory  of  an  ancient  Planis- 
phere of  the  World,  in  his  possession, 
supposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  14th 
century.  That  portion  of  the  paper  which 
was  read  chiefly  referred  to  the  early 
notions  which  were  entertained  regarding 
the  countries  of  Africa.  A  continuation 
of  the  subject  is  promised  on  a  subsequent 
evening. 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  loss  of 
the  smack  Deiiglit,  off  Hasborough,  on 
Monday  the  27th,  on  her  passage  from 
London  to  Leith,  It  appears  that,  early 
in  the  morning  of  that  day,  while  passing 
between  the  Newark  and  Hasborough 
Sands,  she  struck  on  some  suitken  wreck, 
a  part  of  which  was  forced  through  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  between  the  main  and 
after  cabins,  and  occasioned  such  a  breach, 
that  all  exertions  to  stop  the  ingress  of 
the  water  proved  unavailing.  The  mas- 
ter  and  crew  then  attempted  to  run  the 
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vessel  on  Hasborough  Sand,  but  she  beat 
over  the  southern  extremity  of  it,  and 
sunk  in  eight  or  nine  fathoms  water.  The 
passengers  and  crew  had  fortunately  time 
to  save  themselves  in  the  boats,  and  were 
shortly  after  picked  up  by  the  fishing- 
smack  Eliza  of  Dartmouth,  which  con- 
veyed them  to  Yarmouth.  Several  thou- 
sand pounds  worth  of  specie,  and  a  very 
valuable  cargo,  were  on  board  the  Delight; 
the  former,  we  understand,  is  insured  in 
London,  but  very  little,  if  any,  of  the 
latter  is  insured  at  all.  A  meeting  of  the 
proprietors  has  been  called,  to  consider 
whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  make  any 
attempt  to  recover  any  part  of  the  cargo. 
It  was  at  first  reported  that  specie  to  the 
amount  of  £.40,000  was  on  board,  in 
which  case  great  expense  would  probably 
have  been  hazarded  to  raise  the  vessfel, 
but  we  now  learn  that  the  actual  quantity 
of  specie  on  board  is  only  about  a  tenth 
part  of  that  amount. 

28  Glasgow  The  general  distress 

in  this  neighbourhood  still  continues, 
without  any  prospect  of  an  abatement. 
Work  is  getting  more  scarce,  and  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  is  daily  in- 
creasing. Next  week  is  expected  to  bring 
a  fearful  accession  of  suffering  in  the  stop- 
page of  several  more  public  works.  The 
condition  of  the  poor  is  becoming  more 
lamentable,  as  their  usual  sources  of  cre- 
dit are  dried  up. 

MARCH. 

1 — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Ttt)- 
manry  Officers  of  Scotland  was  cele- 
brated in  the  Royal  Hotel— Sir  A.  Don, 
Bart.,  in  the  Chair  ;  Admiral  Adam,  and 
Major  Hamilton  Dundas,  croupiers. 
Though  the  assemblage  was  not  so  nu- 
merous as  on  some  former  occasions,  we 
noticed  uniforms  of  the  Royal  Mid-Lo- 
thian, the  Linlithgow,  Haddington,  Ber- 
wick, Roxburgh,  Galloway,  Dumfries, 
Renfrew,  Ayr,  Durtibarton,  Stirling,  Kin- 
ross, and  Fifeshire  Regiments. 

SCOTTISH  BANKS— PUBLIC  MEETING. 

3. — This  day  at  two  o'clock  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  was  held 
in  the  Waterloo  Rooms,  with  the  view  of 
expressing  their  opinion  on  the  proposed 
measures  of  Ministers  respecting  the  Scot- 
tish Banks.  The  meeting  was  both  nu- 
merous and  highly  respectable.  The  Lord 
Provost  was  in  the  chair,  supported  by 
Lord  RoUoand  Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart. 
Among  the  persons  present  there  were. 
Sir  Robert  Dundas,  Bart.  Mr  Gibson 
Craig,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  Philip  Dur- 
ham, and  many  other  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  property. 

The  Lord  Provost  then  addressed  the 
meeting  as  follows :  I  am  sure  I  need 
make  no  apology  for  requesting  an  at- 
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tendance  here  to-day  ;  the  business  which 
is  the  cause  of  our  meeting  is  well  known 
to  all,  and  no  party  question.  The  sub- 
ject is  a  most  important  one.  It  is  to 
consider  the  measures  now  pending  in 
Parliament,  whether  there  shall  be  a  great 
change  and  innovation  on  the  system  of 
Banking  pursued  in  Scotland  or  not.  As 
this  is  a  question  which  involves  the  inter- 
ests of  every  member  of  the  community 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  I  have  will- 
ingly consented  to  a  strongly-expressed 
wish  of  many  of  my  fellow-citizens,  to 
afford  the  inhabitants  at  large,  of  this 
metropolis,  an  opportunity  to  declare  their 
sentiments  upon  it.  ( Applause. )  Scot- 
land, we  all  know,  and  feel  with  pride,  is 
a  rising  country ;  the  resources,  enter- 
prise, and  intelligence  of  its  people,  have 
been  much  aided,  not  only  by  the  general 
laws  of  the  land,  but  by  the  excellence 
and  usefulness  of  many  of  its  local  estab- 
lishments, and  have  been  most  materi- 
ally promoted  by  the  wise  and  liberal  sys- 
tern  of  banking  pursued  throughout  the 
country.  This,  while  it  secures  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people,  gives  an  increased 
stimulus  and  effect  to  our  exertions  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agricul- 
ture. The  alteration  now  proposed,  of 
withdrawing  the  small  bank-note  curren- 
cy, will  deprive  this  country  of  many  ad- 
vantages it  has  long  enjoyed,  and  which 
in  some  degree  compensate  for  the  dis- 
tance at  which  we  are  placed  from  the 
seat  of  Government,  where  the  people 
have  the  advantage  of  employing  their 
capital  in  Government  securities.  It  will 
also  deprive  the  country  of  much  of  its 
revenue,  by  abridging  the  trade,  and 
thereby  causing  a  great  defalcation  in  du- 
ties, &c.,  which  must  to  a  certain  degree 
prolong  our  taxes  and  public  burdens. 
At  present  the  merchant  derives  accom* 
modation  from  cash  credits  and  cash  ac- 
counts with  the  banks.  This  gives  him 
a  great  interest  in  supporting  and  up- 
holding the  banking  establishments  in 
times  of  alarm  and  distress,  while,  if  they 
become  merely  the  depositories  of  money, 
as  is  very  generally  the  case  in  England, 
there  will  be  a  demand  and  a  run  upon 
the  banks  on  the  slightest  cause  of  alarm, 
which  must  inevitably  prove  ruinous  to 
them  and  hurtful  to  the  country.  If  this 
highly  respectable  meeting  concur  in  these 
sentiments,  I  beg  leave  to  propose  that 
petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  be 
immediately  transmitted,  praying  them 
not  to  delay  the  measure  merely,  but  to 
abandon  it  entirely,  ( applause,) 

Sir  James  Fergusson,  Bart,  after  a  few 
words,  \^  hich  were  not  audible  where  we 
sat,  moved  the  resolutions,  which  were 
seconded  by  Lord  Hollo. 
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Mr  Hovvdcn  said,  he  thought  it  would 
be  arrogant  on  his  part  to  attempt  any 
statement  of  the  great  questions  connect- 
ed with  the  national  currency  ;  but  these 
had  been  fully  discussed  in  Parliament, 
and  in  the  public  journals.  He  felt, 
however,  that  he  would  not  be  dischar- 
ging the  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself 
and  his  country,  if  he  allowed  the  resolu- 
tions moved  to  pass  without  opposition. 
He  had  not  taken  the  common  precau- 
tion of  arranging  so  as  to  have  his  own 
view  of  the  question  supported.  He 
would  content  himself  with  laying  a  mo- 
tion on  the  subject  on  the  table  before 
his  Lordship.  Mr  Howden  then  moved, 
"  That  this  meeting  having  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied that  any  arrangement  they  may 
deem  it  necessary  to  adopt,  regarding  the 
banking  system  in  Scotland,  will  ulti- 
mately tend  to  the  general  interest,  safe- 
ty, and  future  prosperity  of  this  country." 

(To  the  disgrace  of  the  meeting,  Mr 
Howden,  though  he  did  not  utter  an  in- 
temperate word,  was  assailed  by  a  storm 
of  hisses.) 

Mr  Foreman,  W.  S.  said,  he  was  glad 
the  Gentleman  had  come  forward  with 
his  honest  opinion,  because  it  jiroved  one 
important  fact,  that  there  was  but  one 
man  in  Edinburgh  who  entertained  an 
opinion  contrary  to  that  of  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens. He  was  extremely  glad  to  see 
such  a  meeting,  composed  as  it  was  of 
men  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  society— 
of  medical  men,  lawyers,  merchants,  and 
tradesmen.  On  one  side  of  the  Chairman 
sits  a  Nobleman  well  acquainted  with 
what  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  ;  and  on  the  other  was  a  Gentle- 
man from  a  distant  part  of  the  country- 
all  uniting  in  deprecating  any  change  in 
the  currency.  The  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh were  on  this  occasion  under  deep 
obligations  to  the  Lord  Provost,  not 
merely  for  doing  his  duty,  for  that  was 
done  by  other  chief  magistrates,  but  for 
identifying  himself  with  the  opposition 
of  a  measure  which  was  likely  to  prove 
so  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
That  was  not  a  meeting  for,  nor  did  he 
intend  to  indulge  in  any  remarks  on  so 
intricate  a  subject  as  the  theory  of  money. 
That  was  a  subject  on  which  the  most 
acute  minds  were  at  issue.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale, for  example,  was,  after  many 
years  experience,  opposed  in  his  views  to 
the  greatest  political  economists  of  the 
day  ;  but  still  that  noble  lord  was  entitled 
to  the  best  thanks  of  his  country  for  the 
patriotic  stand  he  has  made  for  her  rights. 
He  was  only  sorry  that  he  had  not  been 
better  supported.    That  only  proved- the 
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necessity  of  Scotlanc^  speaking  out  her 
own  sentiments.  He  regretted  to  observe 
that  Lord  Melville  was  reported  to  have 
said,  on  presenting  a  petition  from  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  that,  while  he  concur- 
red in  its  contents,  he  did  not  acquiesce 
in  its  prayer.  That  was  the  only  part  of 
it  which  was  worth  any  thing.  If  that 
was  a  subject  upon  which  to  be  facetious, 
he  would  say  that  that  statement  of  his 
Lordship  was  like  acting  the  play,  and 
leaving  out  the  part  of  Hamlet.  He  was 
quite  convinced  that  Ministers  were  not 
aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  matter  in 
Scotland  ( applause )  ;  it  was  therefore  the 
duty  of  the  meeting,  in  firm,  but  temper- 
ate language,  to  inform  them  how  the 
case  really  stood,  and  the  awful  conse- 
quences which  must  follow  from  an  alter- 
ation, so  uncalled.for,  in  our  currency. 
The  Gentleman  who  had  moved  the 
amendment  was  perhaps  so  rich  that  he 
never  required  a  discount  or  a  cash  credit 
from  a  bank,  but  that  was  not  the  case 
with  hundreds  present,  who,  from  obscure 
circumstances,  had,  by  means  of  cash  cre- 
dits, risen  to  affluence  and  independence. 
Take  away  the  power  of  issuing  small 
notes,  and  cash  credits  must  for  ever  be 
at  an  end.  It  was  the  issue  of  small 
notes  which  formed  the  profits  of  banks 
—these  circulate  over  the  whole  country, 
while  the  large  notes  were  constantly  re- 
turned in  the  course  of  mutual  exchange. 
And  what  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
change  ?  just  to  please  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Ministers,  only  a  day  or  two  ago, 
were  lauding  the  Scots  system,  but  no 
sooner  were  bank-charters  spoke  of,  than 
the  Bank  of  England  discovered  that  the 
credit  of  the  Scots  Bankers  was  superior 
to  that  of  the  English,  therefore  if  the 
old  practice  is  followed,  the  latter  will  be 
ruined.  He  really  could  not  see  upon 
what  ground  any  man  could  oppose  the 
resolutions  ;  they  met  his  highest  appro- 
bation, ( great  applause.) 

The  Lord  Provost  here  read  a  letter 
from  the  Lord  Register,  which  had  been 
received  by  Mr  Spittal,  Master  of  the 
Merchant  Company,  in  which  it  was 
stated,  that  he  would  support  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  from  that  Company  ;  and 
added,  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  success, 
if  Scotland  was  true  to  herself.  The  Pro- 
vost said  he  had  received  a  similar  com- 
munication from  Mr  Dundas,  but  had 
neglected  to  bring  it  with  him. 

Mr  Cook,  W.  S.  felt  great  pleasure  at 
seeing  so  numerous  and  respectable  a  meet- 
ing of  his  fellow-citizens  brought  together. 
It  was  a  proof  that  the  rights  of  Scotsmen 
would  not  be  invaded  without  an  effort 
being  made  to  defend  them.  The  doing 
away  with  the  small- note  circulation  was 
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to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  banking  system 
of  Scotland,  which,  after  the  experience 
of  a  hundred  years,  had  been  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  country, 
particularly  in  bringing  forward  young 
men  of  talent,  who,  without  such  aid, 
never  would  have  risen  above  their  ori- 
ginal obscurity.  If  the  measure  proposed 
be  carried  into  execution,  it  will  at  once 
deprive  the  banker  of  the  power  of  giving 
interest  on  deposits,  and  of  giving  cash 
credits.  The  banker  must  then  always 
have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  in  his  cof- 
fers as  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  de- 
mand— that  will  be  a  dead  stock  upon 
which  he  'can  receive  no  interest,  and 
therefore  he  will  not  be  able  to  give  inter- 
est on  such  money  as  may  be  deposited 
with  him.  The  great  expense  and  risk 
of  conveying  gold  from  one  country  to 
another  was  a  serious  objection  to  the 
proposed  bill.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
that  has  been  heard  of  within  those  few 
hours,  in  the  loss  of  a  smack  in  Yarmouth 
Roads,  having  on  board  £.4000  of  bullion. 
He  had  still  another  objection  to  gold  ;  it 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  just  as  the 
small  stream  runs  to  the  great,  return  to 
London,  and  the  banks  would  constantly 
be  put  to  the  expense  of  bringing  more  to 
supply  its  place,  {applause.) 

Mr  J.  Nairne,  W.  S.  in  reference  to 
the  loss  of  the  smack,  could  state,  that 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  had  on  board  of 
that  vessel  £.4500  of  gold,  and  £,500  of 
silver,  all  of  which  was  lost — the  loss  was, 
however,  fully  covered  by  insurance.  It 
was  possible  other  banks  had  bullion  on 
board,  for  the  vessel's  manifest  stated  that 
£.40,000  had  been  shipped ;  he  trusted 
that  that  was  a  mistake.  This  accident^ 
he  would  almost  say,  had  opportunely  oc- 
curred, to  prove  the  inconvenience  and 
risk  in  conveying  the  precious  metala 
from  one  place  to  another.  It  was  the 
second  instance  of  the  same  nature  which 
had  taken  place  within  these  very  few 
years.  He  thought  a  small  committee 
should  be  appointed,  which  would  form  a 
rallying  point,  not  only  to  receive  com- 
munications, but  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  sending  statements  abroad.  Va- 
rious publications  had  been  made  on  the 
subject,  but  there  were'some  in  particular 
which  shed  a  lustre  on  the  name  of  Scot- 
land, and  which  ought  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  columns  of  Scots  newspapers,  but 
put  into  a  form  in  which  it  would  reach 
the  people  of  England. 

Mr  W.  Paul  seconded  the  suggestion 
of  Mr  Nairne,  and  proceeded  to  point 
out  the  difference  between  a  Scotch  and 
an  English  banker.  The  former,  he  said, 
made  banking  his  sole  exclusive  business, 
while,  in  the  latter  kingdom,  every  draper 
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and  petty  grocer  was  a  banker — every 
small  town  had  two  or  three  such  estab. 
lishments.  It  had  been  calculated  that  the 
cash  credits  might  amount  to  £.3,000,000 
in  Scotland,  two  millions  of  which  was 
considered  to  be  generally  out.  If  the 
small  notes  be  withdrawn,  these  credits 
must  be  also  withdrawn  ;  thus  two  mil- 
lions would  be  taken  from  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  that  of  itself  would  lead 
lo  consequences  too  dreadful  to  be  anti- 
cipated. The  Scots  system  of  banking 
was  like  a  piece  of  mechanism  ;  withdraw 
one  part,  and  the  whole  will  fall  to  the 
ground* 

Sir  P.  Durham  said  a  few  words  in 
support  of  the  resolutions. 

Mr  Forman  said,  Mr  Naime  was  wrong 
in  what  he  had  said  in  reference  to  news- 
papers. With  respect  to  one  writer,  who, 
he  believed,  was  not  now  in  the  room, 
Uie  gratitude  of  the  country  was  due  to 
him  if  ever  gratitude  was  due  to  any  man 
(great  applause — all  looking  towards  the 
part  of  the  room  where  Sir  W.  Scott  sat. ) 
The  letters  of  that  writer  were  like  the 
fiery  cross  flying  through  our  glens  and 
mountains,  to  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of 
Scotland  (immense  applause.) 

Mr  Nalrne  said  a  few  words  in  expla- 
nation, and  a  committee  was  appointed. 
The  petition  was  then  read  by  Mr  Naime, 
and  very  numerously  signed. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted 
to  Lord  Lauderdale  and  the  Lord  Regis- 
ter, for  their  conduct  in  Parliament,  and 
to  the  Lord  Provost  for  bringing  the 
meeting  together,  and  for  his  conduct  in 
the  chair. 

Associate  Churclu — A  chapel  in  con- 
nection with  the  United  Associate  Church 
is  now  building  at  Port-Hopeton.  It  is 
situated  at  the  south  end  of  Gardner's 
Crescent,  and  what  is  rather  curious,  it 
occupies  the  site  where  an  old  building 
once  stood,  called  Gardner's  Hall,  in 
which  Mr  Gibb  preached  before  he  got 
the  meeting-house  erected  in  Nicholson* 
Street.  The  chapel  is  intended  to  hold 
1200  or  1400  sitters.  It  is  not  yet  far 
advanced,  but  from  the  elevation,  which 
we  have  seen,  we  find  it  will  be  a  hand- 
some structure  of  two  stories,  with  four 
fluted  CorinthiaTi  columns  in  front,  sup- 
porting a  triangular  pediment.  We  think 
it  a  mark  of  returning  good  taste,  that 
this  sober  and  graceful  style  is  again 
superseding  the  frippery  and  grotesque 
extravagance  of  the  Gothic  in  ottr  public 
buildings. 

Representation  of  Edinburglu — Our 
readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn,  that  the 
petition  for  vesting  the  elective  transac- 
tions in  the  householders  has  been  signed 
by  784^  individuals,  which  is  actually 


395  more  than  subscribed  the  petition  in 
1823.  It  must  be  recollected  that  only 
householders  paying  five  pounds  of  rent  and 
upwards  were  invited  to  sign.  Now  we 
know  from  the  Police  survey,  that  the 
whole  number  of  householders  paying 
five  pounds  rent  and  upwards,  is  only  a 
little  more  than  ten  thousand.  Cutting 
off*  females,  with  the  sick  and  infirm,  the 
number  qualified  to  sign  could  scarcely 
exceed  8000  ;  and  hence  we  are  entitled 
to  say,  that  the  petition  is  subscribed'by 
seven-eighths  of  the  whole  householders 
paying  five  pounds  rent  and  upwards — 
in  a  word,  by  seven-eighths  of  the  most 
industrious,  responsible,  and  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  When  we  con- 
sider, too,  that  this  has  been  done  at  a 
period  of  great  depression,  without  a  pub* 
lie  meeting,  and  in  the  entire  absence  of 
all  political  excitement,  without  any 
thing,  in  short,  to  act  upon  the  minds,  or 
give  an  artificial  direction  to  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  we  think  we  may 
boldly  appeal  to  this  petition  as  a  docu- 
ment which  puts  the  deliberate  sense  of 
the  people  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  subject 
referred  to,  beyond  cavil  or  dispute. 

Ministers  have  been  waited  upon  by 
deputations  from  the  merchants  of  Lon- . 
don,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester,  instruct* 
ed  to  solicit  new  issues  of  Exchequer 
Bills  to  the  amount  of  five  millions,  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  existing  commer- 
cial distress ;  but  Ministers  have  peremp- 
torily declined  to  comply  with  their 
wishes. 

With  pleasure  we  state,  that  a  most 
benevolent  lady  of  our  City  has  mortified 
the  sum  of  £.200  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing yearly  preached,  in  some  one  of  our 
churches,  a  sermon,  proving  doctrinally 
the  sin  of  exercising  cruelty  towards 
animals. 

NapoleoiCs   Table  The  mahogany 

dining-table  which  Napoleon  used  at 
Longwood  in  St.  Helena,  was  purchased 
by  a  Scottish  gentleman  on  his  return 
from  India  in  1822,  and  is  now  in  a  cabi- 
net-warehouse in  Edinburgh,  where  it  is 
receiving  some  repairs.  It  is  a  square  of 
about  five  feet  each  way,  with  the  cor- 
ners cut  off  so  as  to  form  an  octagon.  It 
must  be  esteemed  a  very  curious  and  in- 
teresting relic. 

A  Mechanics'  Institution,  we  under- 
stand, is  about  to  be  formed  at  Leith* 
The  wonder  is,  that  such  a  large  and  po- 
pulous town  should  have  been  so  long  in 
trying  to  obtain  what  almost  every  small 
town  in  the  kingdom  possesses. 

%.^Melancholy  Occurrence.'-^Ayr.'^ 
We  are  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  state, 
that  three  farmers  and  cattle- dealers,  of 
great  enterprise  and  respectability,  perished 
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in  the  gloom  and  flood  of  last  night. 
During  the  day,  stormy  and  wet  as  it  was, 
a  ploughing-match,  previously  appointed, 
took  place  at  Dalduff,  and  amongst  other 
respectable  farmers  present,  were  Mr 
David  Dick  in  Blair,  his  two  sons,  Mr 
Andrew  Dick  in  Drumillan,  Mr  David 
Dick  jun.,  and  Mr  James  M'Cracken, 
cattle-dealer  and  farmer  in  Aldons.  After 
the  competition,  as  is  customary,  the 
company  received  some  refreshment,  and 
their  departure  was  naturally  delayed, 
from  the  badness  of  the  night  as  well  as 
the  hospitality  of  the  entertainer.  Before 
midnight,  however,  they  departed,  and 
the  four  gentlemen  just  named,  their  road 
lying  in  the  same  direction,  went  off  to- 
gether on  horseback.  Dalduff  lies  be- 
tween Grosshill  and  Maybole,  and,  before 
joining  the  public  road,  a  burn,  which 
joins  the  water  of  Girvan  near  Baird*s 
Mill,  must  be  crossed.  The  burn  was 
prodigiously  swollen  by  the  rains,  and 
when  in  this  state,  it  can  be  crossed  only 
by  a  temporary  bridge,  which  has  no 
ledges.  The  travellers,  dark  and  danger- 
ous as  it  was,  attempted  to  cross  it,  but, 
alas  !  the  attempt  was  fatal  to  no  less  than 
three  of  them.  Mr  M'Cracken,  with  his 
horse,  took  the  bridge  first,  but  he  scarcely 
had  entered  on  it  when  both  fell  over. 
Mr  Andrew  Dick,  observing  this,  instantly 
dismounted,  and,  rushing  into  the  burn, 
strove  to  save  his  companion,  but  the  bold 
and  generous  effort  was  in  vain  !  He,  as 
well  as  the  man  he  would  thus  have 
saved,  was  carried  down  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  flood,  and  drowned.  It  is  not 
yet  known  whether  the  younger  brother, 
David,  followed  his  example,  or  attempt- 
ed like  Mr  M^Gracken,  to  pass  the  bridge, 
but  he  too  perished.  The  body  of  Mr 
M'Cracken  has  been  found  ;  but  those  of 
the  two  Mr  Dicks  were  not  discovered 
when  our  informant  left  the  fatal  spot. 
The  horse  of  Mr  M*Cracken  was  found 
in  the  burn  dead,  and  his  neck  broken. 

A  fatal  accident  took  place  at  Devon 
iron-works  on  the  28th  ultimo.  Francis 
Paterson,  with  four  sons  and  a  daughter, 
had  been  driving  a  level  in  one  of  the 
pits,  and  when  the  family  were  about  to 
re-ascend,  unfortunately  they  forgot  to 
hook  the  bucket  previous  to  going  into 
it.    The  engine  suddenly  started,  with 
only  one  of  the  hooks  secured,  when  the 
father  was  instantly  thrown  out ;  the  two 
elder  sons  leaped  off,  but  the  two  younger, 
j  with  the  daughter,  were  carried  up  ;  the 
bucket  hanging  by  one  side.  The  shrieks 
i  of  the  poor  creatures  alarmed  the  engine- 
i  man,  when  they  had  ascended  upwards 
of  100  feet,  and  he,  suspecting  something 
wrong,  reversed  the  motion  ;  but,  when 
the  bucket  began  to  descend,  the  bottom 
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caught  the  frame-work  of  the  pit,  and 
unfixing  the  hook,  precipitated  the  whole 
to  the  bottom.  The  poor  gixU  m  her 
16th  year,  was  dashed  to  pieces;  the 
elder  boy  was  also  killed  ;  the  other  boy 
had  an  arm  and  leg  fractured,  but  is  ex- 
pected to  recover.  The  father  and  two 
sons  escaped  uninjured. 

St.  Andrew* 8,-^011  Monday  last,  the 
comiiia  were  held,  according  to  the  usual 
form,  for  the  election  of  the  Rector  of  the 
University.  After  a  little  extraordinary 
commotion  beyond  the  usual  sedateness 
of  the  meeting,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  the  right  of  voting  being  now  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  body  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  intrants  of  the  four  nations 
were  found  to  have  distributed  their 
votes  equally  between  Principal  Nicol  and 
Dr  Buist.  Dr  Haldane,  as  Vice-Rector, 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  Dr  Buist, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  hold  the  office  ac? 
cording  to  the  usual  rotation.  Dr  Buist 
was  consequently  declared  rite  electus^ 
and,  having  assumed  the  gown,  he  closed 
the  meeting  in  the  usual  form. 

Edinburgh  Academy.^'Ry  a  recent  ar* 
rangement  of  the  Directors,  the  boys  at- 
tending the  Academy  .are  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
French,  combined  with  that  of  the  higher 
Greek  and  Latin  classes.  There  is  to  be 
a  course  of  seven  years,  in  place  of  six,  as 
at  present,  in  which  these  branches  are  to 
be  taught  by  the  Rector,  assisted  by  two 
junior  masters. 

The  Union  Caml^'-^A  general  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  to  this  Canal  was  held 
in  M*Ewan's  on  Tuesday  the  7th  March, 
and  was  numerously  attended,  General 
Maxwell  in  the  chair.  A  statement  of 
the  yearly  accounts  was  laid  before  the 
meeting,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
produce  of  the  duties  was  £.16,300,  the 
greater  proportion  of  which  was  absorb* 
ed  by  the  interest  and  annual  expen- 
ses ;  but  it  w^as  calculated,  that  if  the 
striJce  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  colliers 
had  not  taken  place,  the  amount  would 
have  been  £.22,000.  It  was  stated  that 
a  railway  was  in  progress  to  bring  the 
Benhar  coal  to  the  canal,  and  from  this 
and  other  sources,  a  considerable  increase 
of  traffic  was  ex|^cted  in  the  current 
year.  The  canal,  it  appears,  owes  variou  s 
sums  to  banks,  amounting  in  all  to 
X.  168,000,  part  of  which  has  been  call- 
ed up — After  the  statement  was  read^ 
Mr  Kirkman  Finlay,  in  a  long  sjieech, 
advised  the  proprietors  not  to  be  discou- 
raged by  the  present  small  amount  of  the 
duties,  for  other  undertakings  of  the  same 
kind,  which  had  commenced  with  a  much 
more  unfavourable  appearance,  had  ulti- 
mately become  highly  prosperous,  and 
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enriched  the  subscribers.  The  line  of  the 
Canal  was  excellent.  It  went  through  a 
country  abounding  with  coal,  lime,  and 
stone ;  it  connected  the  two  greatest 
cities,  and  the  two  most  active  trading 
districts  in  Scotland,  and  there  was  a  cer- 
tainty of  its  trade  increasing  greatly. 
There  was  a  prospect  of  the  lot  of  ground 
at  its  western  termination,  for  which  they 
had  paid  a  large  sum,  being  feued  by  and 
by,  and  yielding  them  a  good  return. 
The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  which  now 
paid  so  well,  had  paid  no  dividends  for 
forty-two  years.  Its  hundred  pound  shares 
had  been  sold  at  onetime  for  £.15;  he 
had  heard  that  even  £.5  had  been  taken 
for  them  ;  but  he  had  himself  sold  some 
last  year  at  £.623.  The  Monkland  Canal 
did  not  promise  well  at  lirst ;  and  yet  its 
hundred  pound  shares  now  brought 
£.2300.  He  then  alluded  to  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  Canals,  which  had  brought 
that  nobleman  to  the  verge  of  ruin  at 
first,  and  had  ultimately  made  him  nearly 
the  richest  man  in  England. 

Money-markeL — It  now  appears  that 
the  funds  are  slowly  but  steadily  rising. 
This  is  a  sure  indication  of  the  return  of 
confidence.  The  pressure  on  the  Money 
Market  has  already  so  far  abated,  that  the 
great  capitalists,  who,  to  preserve  them- 
selves against, unforeseen  contingencies,  to 
provide  for  their  own  engagements,  with- 
out trusting  to  the  resource  of  doubtful 
payments  which  they  had  in  expectation 
to  receive,  and  to  take  up  negotiated  bills 
likely  to  be  returned  upon  them  by  the 
temporary  failure  of  the  acceptors,  had 
hoarded  money  to  an  unexampled  extent, 
are  now  beginning  cautiously  to  invest 
the  sums  which  they  think  it  unnecessary 
any  longer  to  retain  unemployed.  Ano- 
ther  class  of  monied  men  had,  no  doubt, 
locked  up  very  considerable  masses  of  the 
currency,  expecting  to  see  a  decline  of 
prices,  when  they  could,  by  the  tempta- 
tion of  ready  money,  procure  beneficial 
investments,  as  well  in  stock  as  in  mer- 
chandize, on  easy  terms.  These,  it  would 
now  seem,  are  beginning  to  put  the  capital 
in  motion,  conceiving  that  prices  have 
nearly  reached  their  minimum.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  combined  operations  of 
both  classes,  added  to  the  demands  of 
foreigners,  who  will  not  fail  to  take  the 
benefit  of  our  depressed  markets  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  will,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  create  such  a  re-action, 
as  must  in  a  very  short  time  render  money 
abundantly  plentiful,  and  restore  mercan- 
tile credit  to  its  healthy  state,  re-produce 
facilities  of  discounting  on  the  best  and 
only  beneficial  foundation— real  and  bona 
Jide  mercantile  transactions,  the  returns  of 
which  are  thus  only  anticipated  by  ad- 


vances  of  money  on  that  which  is  the  sign 
and  symbol  of  the  negotiiition — the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  purchaser. 

State  of  Trade,^The  Commission  from 
the  Bank  of  England,  under  which  the 
advance  of  money  for  the  relief  of  com- 
mercial distress  is  to  be  made,  have  now 
reached  Glasgow.  The  names  of  the 
Commissioners  who  are  to  decide  upon 
the  solidity  of  the  securities  offered,  and 
the  proper  applicants,  are  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, Kirkman  Finlay,  Esq.,  James  Ew- 
ing.  Esq ,  William  Smith,  Esq.,  Archi- 
bald Wallace,  Esq.,  and  R.  D.  Alston, 
Esq,  A  better  selection  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  made.  We  are  convinced 
that  it  will  give  general  satisfaction  and 
much  confidence  to  the  merchants  in  this 
place.  The  sum  to  be  advanced  for 
Glasgow  is  £,300,000.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  circulating  bad  news,  or  dwell- 
ing on  gloomy  images ;  though  if  we  were 
inclined  to  do  so,  we  certainly  have  field 
suflficient  in  the  severe  distress  and  com- 
mercial pressure  which  bear  upon  every 
class  in  every  corner  of  this  country. 
We  rather  turn  to  contemplate  the  other 
—the  pleasing  side  of  the  picture.  Sense- 
less alami  and  idle  theories  have  created 
and  aggravated  much  of  the  evil  that  as- 
sails us.  These  have  brought  ruin  upon 
thousands,  aijtl  misery  and  want  into 
the  midst  of  tens  of  thousands.  But  the 
tide  of  difficulty  and  mischief  is  fairly 
stemmed,  and  the  ebb  will  be  more  ra* 
pid  than  ever  the  flow  has  been.  From 
every  quarter  we  hear,  either  that  mis- 
chief is  checked,  or  that  confidence  is 
fast  returning.  From  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  and  Leeds,  this  is  the 
case ;  and  we  may,  w^e  think,  state,  that 
the  worst  here  is  also  over,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  see  life  and  activity  returning 
to  every  branch  of  business,  at  present 
and  for  some  time  so  severely  depressed. 

Glasgow^  March  11. — From  every 
quarter  we  hear  only  of  returning  confi- 
dence, symptoms  of  business  resuming  its 
Usual  course,  and  though  we  cannot  ex- 
pect everything  to  become  pleasant  ,at 
once,  still  we  believe  we  may  safely  pre- 
dict, that  commercial  affairs  will  from 
this  period  forward  progressively  advance 
to  a  state  of  perfect  wealth  and  security. 
The  gloomy  accounts  from  the  Continent, 
more  es}>ecially  the  dark  anticipations,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  Goldschmidt  and 
Co.  and  the  consequences  that  might  re- 
sult to  the  Continent,  are  wholly  unfound- 
ed ;  and  it  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  state,  that  the  anticipation  of  much 
distress  and  disappointment  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  bills  drawn  on  that  firm  from  i 
the  various  South-American  markets,  I 
reaching  this  country  in  succession  by  fu-  \ 
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tare  arrivals,  are  without  foundation.— 
Courier. 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  we 
can  congratulate  our  readers  on  being 
able  to  use  the  words  *'  Commercial  Im- 
provement,'* instead  of  "  Commercial 
Distress.".  We  never  considered  the 
gloom  that  has  so  long  settled  upon  our 
Trade  to  be  either  permanent  in  its  dura- 
tion, or  impervious  to  the  rays  of  a  return- 
ing spring.  Business  is  decidedly  look- 
ing better — inaction  is  succeeded  by  ac- 
tivity— and  bustle  and  briskness  will,  we 
trust,  soon  again  animate  our  looms,  our 
warehouses,  and  our  docks.  — Glasgow 
Free  Pras. 

With  much  satisfaction  we  have  to 
state,  that  the  Funds  have  improved  con- 
siderably, and  promise  still  further  ad- 
vance ;  that  the  trading  interest  in  Lon- 
don has  got  into  better  spirits  ;  and  that 
in  this  city  our  looks  are  more  cheerful, 
a  speedy  and  brisk  renewal  of  good  bu- 
siness being  confidently  anticipated.-— 
Glasgow  Herald, 

Glass-Making. — Lately  a  very  inter- 
esting paper,  on  a  subject  connected  with 
the  useful  arts,  was  read  by  Mr  Bald, 
civil  engineer,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  this  paper,  Mr  Bald  an- 
nounced the  discovery  of  what  has  hi- 
therto been  a  desideratum  in  Scotland — a 
species  of  sand  adapted  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  flint  glass.  Among  the  lower  strata 
of  the  coal-field  at  Alloa  there  is  a  white- 
ish  sand-stoncjwhich  has  been  long  worked 
for  building.  Mr  Bald  was  struck  by  the 
apparent  homogeneousness  of  its  compo- 
sition, the  pure  silicious  appearance  of 
the  particles,  and  the  absence  of  any  per- 
ceptible quantity  of  aggregating  or  ce- 
menting matter.  He  tried  it  in  the  fire, 
and  in  a  pot  among  fused  bottle-glass, 
and  found  it  exceedingly  refractory.  This 
induced  him  first  to  recommend  it  as  a 
material  for  fire-brick  ;  and,  when  its 
durability  in  this  capacity  had  confirmed 
him  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  very 
pure  silicious  sand,  he  suggested  to  Mr 
Marshall,  the  manager  of  the  Alloa  glass- 
works, that  it  would  be  found  a  perfect 
substitute  for  the  Lynn  sand.  An  expe- 
riment was  made  on  the  8th  February, 
and  though  it  was  made  on  a  small  scale, 
which  is  known  to  be  disadvantageous,  the 
result  proved  to  be  highly  satisfactory. 
A  proof  bottle  was  taken  from  a  small 
pot  of  the  Alloa  sand,  and  another  from 
a  pot  of  the  Lynn  sand  of  the  usual  size. 
The  two  being  cooled  and  broken,  the 
bottle  from  the  Alloa  sand  was  found  to 
be  perfectly  free  of  colour,  and  decidedly 
superior  to  the  other,  which  had  a  bluish 
tinge.  The  Alloa  Company  intend  imme- 
diately to  commence  using  this  sand  in- 
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stead  of  that  from  Lynn,  and  the  Leith 
people  have  also  been  taking  steps  with 
the  view  of  availing  themselves  of  the 
discovery.  It  is  much  whiter  than  the 
Lynn  sand,  the  one  being  of  the  colour 
of  brown,  and  the  other  of  grey  paper. 
It  absorbs  water  readily,  and  is  so  open 
that  a  pretty  thick  piece  can  be  blown 
through.  It  is  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Alloa  glass-works,  and 
within  a  gunshot  of  the  sea,  by  which, 
and  by  the  Canal,  it  can  be  conveyed  at 
little  expense  to  the  Leith  works  on  the 
east,  and  those  of  Glasgow  and  Dumbar- 
ton on  the  west.  The  first  of  these  works 
may  probably  now  be  supplied  with  sand 
at  one  twenty-fourth,  and  the  latter  at 
one  sixth  part  of  the  price  hitherto  paid. 
This  must  give  a  material  advantage  to 
the  Scottish  manufacturer.  Mr  Bald, 
who  is  both  a  practical  and  a  scientific 
mineralogist,  has  no  doubt  that  the  same 
rock  may  be  found  in  other  districts  of 
the  country. 

City  Finances — The  annual  statement 
of  the  City  Finances,  from  4th  October 
1824  to  3d  October  1825,  has  been  pub- 
lished, of  which  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract 

REVENUE. 
Annuity  for  ministers'  stipends,  £.10,965 
Seat- rents  in  12  churches,       -  6,077 
Impost,  (in  lieu  of,)       -       -  1,782 
Leith  shore-dues — merk 

per  ton,  -  -  £.4,784 
Others,      -       -  7,009 

 —  11,793 

Dues  at  Port-Hopetoun,         -  477 
Feu  and  tack-duties,      -       -  8,724 
Stalls  in  market,  and  petty  port- 
dues,        -  5,221 
Received  for  damage  done  toTron 

Church,  -       -       -  1,778 

Other  articles,       -       -       -  7,804 


£,53,(321 

EXPENDITURE. 
Payments  to  clergy,  beadles,  &c.  14,724 

Ditto  on  account  of  University,  1,780 

Ditto  High  School,  -  -  432 
Provost,  Chamberlain,  City  Clerks, 

including  incidental  expenses,  4,495 

Taxes,  feus,  insurance,  -  -  3,230 
Repairs  on  public  buildings,  streets, 

cS;:c   4,586 

Bellevue  Church  and  Leith  Jail,  4,516 

Jails  and  criminal  departments,  1,071 

Law  expenses,      -       -       -  2,068 

Interest  on  borrowed  money,  8,394 

Liferent  Annuitants  purchased,  3,931 

Other  articles,       -       -       -  3,506 


£.52,713 


Debts  due  the  City,  Oct,  3,  £.171,618 
3  A   
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Crail — While  several  labourers  were 
employed  in  levelling  and  improving  a 
piece  of  ground  on  the  farm  of  East  Wor- 
mistone,  in  this  parish,  they  discovered  a 
trench  containing  twenty-five  rude  stone 
coffins,  with  skeletons  in  them.  The  spot 
where  they  were  found  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  within  view  of  the  place 
where  the  battle  between  the  Scots  under 
King  Constantine  II.,  and  the  Danes,  is 
said  to  have  been  fought  in  847 ;  and 
from  its  being  without  the  '*  Dane's 
dyke,**  or  intrenchment,  (which  is  still 
standing  and  almost  entire,)  it  is  believed 
they  are  the  graves  of  some  of  the  Scot- 
tish chieftains  who  may  have  been  killed 
in  battle.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  truly 
surprising  their  skeletons  should  be  found 
after  such  a  length  of  time  in  a  state  of 
almost  complete  preservation.  The  cof- 
fins were  all  lying  regularly,  and  the 
skeletons  divided  by  only  a  single  stone 
which  formed  the  side  of  two  coffins. 

Fife  C^-^?^5(?.— Appeals  have  been  pre- 
^nted  to  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  decision  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  which  lately  (con- 
firming the  judgment  of  the  Jury  Court 
upon  the  "  issue'*  directed  by  the  House 
of  I^ords  to  be  tried,  which  was  to  estab- 
lish, whether  the  deeds  executed  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Fife  were  his  deeds  or  not) 
found  that  these  were  not  his  Lordship's 
deeds,  and  gave  the  cause  in  favour,  once 
more,  of  the  present  Earl.  The  cause 
will  again  be  heard  in  the  House  of 
Lords  upon  these  appeals ;  and  the  judg- 
ment to  be  pronounced  will  set  at  rest  the 
important  question,  on  which  £.20,000 
a-year  depend.  The  litigation  has  lasted 
eleven  years. 

There  is  a  regulation  of  police,  at  Co- 
penhagen, whereby  every  householder  is 
to  give  bed  and  board,  and  surgical  as- 
sistance, at  his  own  expense,  to  any  pas- 
senger who  may  be  injured  by  a  fall  in 
front  of  his  premises,  and  this  till  he  be 
quite  recovered.  We  presume  this  regu- 
lation keeps  the  pathway  wonderfully 
clear  of  orange-peel,  the  tops  of  vegeta- 
bles,  and  many  other  nuisances,  by  which 
serious  accidents  are  occasioned  in  certain 
other  places. 

The  Poison  of  the  Toad  The  popular 

belief  in  the  venomous  nature  of  the  toad, 
Dr  Davy  states,  though  of  great  antiquity, 
has  been  rejected  as  a  vulgar  prejudice 
by  modern  naturalists,  decidedly  so  by 
Cuvier ;  but  like  many  other  long-re- 
ceived and  prevalent  opinions,  it  is  a  true 
one,  and  the  denial  of  it  by  philosophers 
has  resulted  from  superficial  examination. 
Dr  D.  found  the  venomous  matter  to  be 
contained  in  follicles,  chiefly  in  the  cutis 
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vera,  and  about  the  head  and  shoulders? 
but  also  distributed  generally  over  the 
body,  and  even  on  the  extremities.  On 
the  application  of  pressure,  this  fluid 
exudes,  or  even  spirts  out  to  a  considera- 
ble distance,  and  may  be  collected  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  examination.  It  is 
extremely  acrid  when  applied  to  the 
tongue,  resembling  the  extract  of  aconite 
in  this  respect,  and  it  even  acts  upon  the 
hands.  It  is  soluble,  with  a  small  resi- 
duum, in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solutions  are  not  affected  by  those  of 
acetate  of  lead  and  corrosive  sublimate. 
On  solution  in  ammonia,  it  continues 
acrid  ;  it  dissoTves  in  nitric  acid,  to  which 
it  imparts  a  purple  colour.  By  combina- 
tion with  potash  or  soda,  it  is  rendered 
less  acrid,  apparently  by  partial  decom- 
position. As  left  by  evaporation  of  its 
aqueous,  or  alcoholic  solutions,  it  is  highly 
inflammable ;  and  the  residuary  matter 
that  appears  to  give  it  consistence  seems 
to  be  albumen.  Though  more  acrid  than 
the  poison  of  the  most  venomous  serpents, 
it  produces  no  ill  effect  on  being  intro- 
duced into  the  circulation  ;  a  chicken  ino- 
culated with  it  was  not  affected.  The 
author  conjectures  that  this  "  sweltered 
venom,"  as  it  is  correctly  termed  by  our 
great  Dramatist,  being  distributed  over  the 
integuments,  serves  to  defend  the  toad 
from  the  attacks  of  carniverous  animals; 
"  to  eat  a  toad"  has  long  been  held  as  an 
opprobrious  difficulty  ;  and  the  animal  is 
still  farther  protected  in  this  respect,  by 
the  horny  nature  of  its  cutis,  which  con- 
tains much  phosphate  of  lime,  &c.  As 
the  venom  consists  in  part  of  an  inflam- 
mable substance,  it  is  probably  excremen- 
titious,  and  an  auxiliary  to  the  action  of 
the  lungs  in  decarbonizing  the  blood.  This 
view  of  its  use  is  confirmed,  by  the  fact, 
that  one  of  the  two  branches  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  supplies  the  skin,  its  rami- 
fications being  most  numerous  where  the 
follicles  of  venom  are  thickest.  Dr  Davy 
has  found  the  skin  of  the  toad  to  contain 
pores  of  two  kinds ;  the  larger,  chiefly 
confined  to  particular  situations,  and 
which,  when  the  skin  is  held  up  to  the 
light,  appear  as  iridescent  circles,  and 
the  smaller,  more  numerously  and  gene- 
rally distributed,  which  appear  as  lumi- 
nous points  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Ex- 
ternally, these  pores  are  covered  with  cu- 
ticle, and  some  of  the  larger  ones  even 
with  rete  mucosum  ;  internally,  they  are 
lined  with  delicate  cellular  tissue.  By  in- 
flating the  skin,  Dr  D.  ascertained  that  it 
was  not  furnished  with  spiracula,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  he  had  been  led  to  sus- 
pect, by  some  particular  circumstance  in 
the  physiology  of  the  animal. — News  of 
LHeraiure, 
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hiflucnce  of  L'ight  uit  CortibuHlion.'-^ 
There  is  a  general  opinion,  that  the  direct 
action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  dijuinishes 
the  combustion  of  a  commoji  fire;  and, 
with  a  view  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  expe- 
riment, Dr  M'-Keever  instituted  a  set  of 
experiments  on  the  actual  rate  of  combus- 
tion of  well-known  bodies,  in  different 
circumstances.  It  appears  from  these 
trials,  that  the  quantity  of  wax  taper  con- 
sumed in  broad  sunshine,  in  the  ojien 
air,  is  less  than  that  eoqsunied  in  a  dark- 
ened room  in  the  same  time,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  10  to  11.  When  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  with  a  common  mould 
candle,  an  inch  in  length  was  consumed 
in  59  minutes  in  strong  sunshine,  tem- 
perature 80  deg. ;  in  56  minutes  in  a  dark- 
ened room,  temperature  68  deg.  ;  and  in 
57  l-6th  minutes  in  ordinary  daylight, 
temperature  68  deg.  Brillianf  moonlight 
had  no  sensible  effect  on  the  rate  of  com- 
bustion. Other  trials  were  made,  to  as- 
certain the  effect  of  the  different  coloured 
rays  of  the  prismatic  spectrum  on  com- 
bustion, and  it  was  found  to  proceed  most 
rapidly  in  the  verge  of  the  violet  ray.  The 
times  of  consuming  the  same  length  of 
taper  in  the  different  portions  of  the  spec- 
trum were,  in  the  red  ray  8  min. ;  green 
ray  8  min.  20  sec.  ;  violet  ray  8  min. 
39  sec.  ;  verge  of  the  violet  ray  8  min. 
57  sec.  The  common  opinion  is  there- 
fore correct,  but  the  difference  not  so 
considerable  as  might  be  expected.— 
Nexvs  of  Literature, 

Specific  Gravity  of  Powders. — A  few 
days  ago,  we  witnessed  a  very  interesting 
experiment  in  Professor  Leslie's  Class- 
Room,  with  a  new  Instrument,  wiiich 
promises  to  conduct  us  to  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  a  large 
class  of  bodies.  We  trust  we  shall  be 
excused  in  bestowing  a  small  part  of  our 
space  on  a  subject  rather  too  technical  for 
ordinary  readers,  since  it  is  not  every  day 
we  have  facts  of  such  novelty  and  im- 
portance to  communicate,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  class  of  persons  w^ho  have  a 
taste  for  philosophical  pursuits. 

The  use  of  the  Instrument  is,  to  ascer- 
tain the  specific  gravity  of  powders,  and 
all  kinds  of  solid  substance  which  will  not 
bear  immersion  in  water.  We  need  scarce- 
ly inform  our  philosophical  readers,  that 
the  methods  employed  at  present  are  im- 
perfect and  clumsy,  and  do  not  afford 
results  on  which  any  dependence  can  be 
placed.  A  glassful  of  sand  or  powder  is 
on  a  small,  what  a  cartful  of  gravel  or 
stones  is  on  a  large,  scale.  It  is  full  of 
open  spaces,  which  make  up  a  great  pro- 
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portion  of  its  bulk,  and  to  take  the  appa- 
rent dimensions  of  the  mass  for  the  true 
cubic  contents  of  the  solid  matter,  is  to 
proceed  on  the  most  erroneous  data.  Yet, 
in  estimating  the  specific  gravity  of  salts, 
powders,  <Scc.  this  method  is  generally 
followed  for  want  of  a  better. 

I  The  instrument  conr 

^  sists  of  a  glass  tube,  about 

three  feet  long,  and  open 
at  both  ends.    The  wide 
■  —  part  is  about  four-tenths 

of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
the   other   about  two- 
tenths.    The  two  parts 
^  communicate  by  an  ex- 

tremely fine  sHt,  which 
suffers  air  to   pass,  but 
^  ^  retains  sand  or  powder. 

The  mouth  is  ground 
smooth,  and  can  be  shut 
so  as  to  be  air-tight  by  a 
^  —    small  glass  plate.  The 

substance  whose  specific  gravity  we  wish 
to  find — suppose  it  tobe^sand — is  put  in  to 
the  wide  part  of  the  tube,  which  may 
either  be  filled  to  the  top  or  not.  The 
tube  being  then  held  in  a  vertical  position, 
the  narrow  part  is  immersed  in  an  opea 
tube  or  vessel,  filled  with  mercury,  till 
the  mercury  rises  both  inside  and  outside 
to  the  gorge.  The  lid  is  then  fitted  on, 
air-tight.  In  this  state  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  no  air  in  the  tube  except  what  is 
mixed  with  the  sand  in  the  cavity.  Now, 
supppose  the  barometer  at  the  time  to 
stand  at  30  inches,  and  that  the  tube  is 
lifted  perpendicularly  upwards  till  the 
mercury  stands  in  the  inside  of  &  e  at  a 
point  c,  15  inches  *  above  its  surface  in 
the  open  vessel  x.  It  is  evident  then 
that  the  air  in  the  inside  of  the  tube  is 
subjected  to  a  pressure  of  exactly  half  an 
atmosphere^  and  of  course  it  dilates  and 
fills  precisely  twice  the  space  it  originally 
occupied.  It  follows,  too,  that  since  the 
air  is  dilated  to  twice  its  bulk,  the  cavity 
a  b  contains  just  half  of  what  it  did  at 
firstj  and  the  cayity  b  c  now  containing 
the  other  half,  the  quantity  of  air  in  each 
of  these  parts  of  the  tube  is  equal.  In 
other  wwds,  the  quantity  of  air  in  5  c  is 
exactly  equal  to  what  is  mixed  with  the 
sand  in  a  Z>,  and  occupies  precisely  the 
same  space  which  the  whole  occupied  be- 
fore its  dilatation.  Let  us  now  sup^oose 
the  sand  to  be  taken  out,  and  the  same 
experiment  repeated,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  cavity  a  b  is  filled  with  air 
07ily,  It  is  obvious,  that  as  the  quantity 
of  air  is  greater  than  it  was  when  part  0£ 
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^ha  cavity  was  filled  with  sand,  it  will, 
when  dilated  to  double  the  bulk  under  a 
pressure  of  15  inches,  occupy  a  larger 
space  than  in  the  other  experiment,  and 
the  mercury  will  only  rise,  let  us  suppose 
to  d.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
attenuated  air  in  the  narrow  tub  always 
occupies  exactly  the  space  which  the 
whole  occupied  under  the  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  Now  this  space  is  in  the 
one  case  the  cavity  h  c,  and  in  the  other 
1)  d.  Hence  it  clearly  follows,  that  the 
cavity  c  d^  which  is  the  difference  be- 
tween these,  is  equal  to  the  hulk  of  the 
solid  matter  in  the  sand.  Now  by  mark- 
ing the  number  of  grains  of  water  held  by 
the  narrow  tube  5  e  on  a  graduated  scale 
attached  to  it,  we  can  find  at  once  what 
is  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  solid  matter  in  the  sand, 
and  by  comparing  this  with  the  weight 
of  the  sand  in  air,  we  have  its  true  speci- 
fic gravity. 

Such  is  the  Professor's  process,  which 
appears  to  us  remarkably  ingenious,  as  well 
as  beautifully  simple,  and  we  shall  see 
from  some  of  the  results  which'it  has  al- 
ready afforded,  that  it  must  furnish  im- 
portant aid  to  the  natural  philosopher  in 
his  researches.  On  one  point  a  few 
words  of  explanation  may  be  required. 
The  Professor  is  aware  that  some  solid 
bodies,  such  as  charcoal,  hold  much  con- 
densed air  in  their  pores,  and  since  the 
probability  is,  that  when  reduced  to 
powder  they  still  retain  this  property  in 
some  degree,  he  obviates  the  chances  of 
error  arising  from  this  source,  by  com- 
paring the  dilatation  which  takes  place 
under  different  degrees  of  pressure — 
under  10  inches,  for  instance,  and  20,  or 
under  7  4  15. 

Charcoal  is  known  to  be  precisely  the 
same  in  its  chemical  elements  with  dia- 
mond ;  but  its  porosity  renders  it  so  light, 
that  the  specific  gravity  assigned  to  it  in 
books  is  generally  under  0,5,  that  is,  less 
than  half  the  weight  of  water,  or  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  weight  of  diamond. 
Professor  Leslie  has,  however,  taken  its 
specific  gravity  in  the  state  of  powder  by 
the  Instrument  we  have  described,  and  he 
finds  that  its  weight  actually  exceeds  that 
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of  diamond — that  it  is  one-half  greater 
than  that  of  whinstonc— and  of  course, 
that  the  substance  is  more  than  seven 
times  heavier  than  it  has  been  hitherto 
supposed. 

The  specific  gravity  of  mahogany  is 
generally  put  down  as  1,06.  Professor 
liCslie  finds  that  of  mahogany  saw-dust 
to  be  1,68,  or  two-thirds  more.  He 
found  that  of  wheat  flour  to  be  1,56, 
of  pounded  sugar  1,88,  of  common  salt 
2,15.  The  last , of  tlicse  agrees  very  ac- 
curately with  the  common  estimate. 
Writing  paper  rolled  hard  up  with  the 
hand  was  found  to  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  1,78,  and  to  occupy  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  space  it  apparently  filled. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  found 
is  that  relating  to  volcanic  ashes,  a  sub- 
stance which  seems  very  light  on  a  super- 
ficial examination,  but  which  was  found 
to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  4,4.  It  is, 
therefore,  as  heavy  as  some  of  our  ores  of 
copper  and  iron.  We  ought  to  mention, 
that  these  numbers  were  given  by  the 
Professor  rather  as  approximations  than 
as  strictly  accurate  results,  the  Instrument 
first  constructed  not  being  quite  so  perfect 
as  he  expects  by  and  by  to  render  it,  and 
his  experiments  not  having  been  very  nu- 
merous Scots?nan. 

Kiiighorru-^A  subscription  library  has 
lately  been  established  in  this  ancient 
burgh  on  the  most  liberal  principles.  The 
management  is  vested  in  the  subscribers ; 
but  the  use  of  the  library  is  to  be  open  to 
all  the  inhabitants  for  a  very  small 
quarterly  or  annual  payment.  The  idea 
of  founding  this  library  originated  with 
Miss  Bosvvell  of  Balmuto,  who,  with  the 
Countess  of  Morton,  Mrs  Bos  well  of  Bal- 
muto, Earls  Rosslyn  and  Morton,  Mr 
Ferguson  of  Raith,  and  Sir  Ronald  Fer- 
guson, have  contributed  liberally  towards 
its  establishment. 

At  St.  Michaers  and  the  Azore  Islands, 
there  are  oranges  throughout  the  whole 
year,  but  the  principal  crop  is  in  January. 
The  usual  crop  of  a  good  orange-tree,  in 
common  years,  is  from  6000  to  8000  ; 
instances,  however,  have  occurred,  of 
from  26,000  to  29,000  having  been 
gathered  from  one  tree. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL.  1^  F. 

Jan.  31.  The  Hon.  U.  Gordon  to  be  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  Brazil.  3  f. 

■—  A.  Aston,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Em- 
bassy at  Brazil.  5  p. 

—  E.  M.  Ward,  Esq.  to  be  Secretary  to  the 
Embassy  at  Vienna. 

Feb.  7.  Henry  Beard,  Esq.  to  be  Governor  of  q 
Berbice. 

—  William  Courtenay,  Esq.  to  be  Clerk  Assist- 
ant of  the  Parliaments.  X 1 

1.5.  Sir  Patricic  Ross,  K.C.B.  to  be  Governor  of 
Antigua. 

18.  William  Taylor  Money,  Esq.  to  be  his  Ma- 
jesty's Consul  at  Venice. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Feb.  8.  Mr  William  Arneil  ordained  Minister  of 
the  United  Associate  Congregation  of  Portobello.  11 

10.  The  Rev.  Robert  Allan  admitted  Minister 
of  Little  Dunkeld.  15 

14.  The  United  Associate  Congregation  of 
Greenloaning  gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  Ro- 
bert Meiklejohn  to  be  their  Pastor. 

16.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  Hamilton  of  Eargany, 
has  presented  Mr  Thomas  Burns  to  the  Cnurch  18 
and  Parish  of  Ballantrae. 

—  The  Rev.  John  Lockhart  ordained  to  the  19 
Pastoral  Charge  of  the  Scots  Church,  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  20 

20.  David  Erskine,  Esq.  of  Carnock,  has  pre- 
sented the  Rev.  Robert  Thomson,  to  the  Church 
and  Parish  of  Carnock, 

21.  Mr  Peter  M'Dowall  ordained  Minister,  of 

the  First  United  Associate  Congregation  of  Alloa,  21 
in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  James  Mackenzie, 
the  present  Pastor. 

—  The  Associate  Congregation  of  Kennov/ay 
gave  a  unanimous  call  to  Mr  John  Downes  to  be 
their  Pastor.  24 

III.  MILITARY — for  February, 

Brevet      Major  Barton,  2  Life  Gds.  Lieut.  Col. 

in  the  Army  26  Dec.  1825 

Capt.  rvlichell,  h.  p.  Port.  Serv.  (Pro- 
fessor of  Fortification  at  the  R.  Mil.  27 
Academy  Woolwich,)  Maj. 

5  Jan.  1826 

Lieut.  Drummond,  Garr.  Adj.  Chat- 
ham, rank  of  Capt.  vs^hile  so  employ-  32 
ed  22  Dec.  1825 

1  Dr.  Gds.  A.  Handley,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  34 
Elwes,  prom.  do. 

4  Pay  mast.  Drawwater,  from  64  F.  Pay-  55 

mast,  vice  Bloomfield,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 

29  do.  36 

5  Cornet  Brymer,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Westenra,  prom.  51  do.  30 

C.  J.  Radclyffe,  Cornet  do. 
7  Lieut.  Hodges,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Robinson,  prom.  7  Jan.  1826 

Cornet  Osborne,  Lieut.  do.  45 

T.  Atkinson,  Cornet  do. 
4  Dr.      Cornet  Henderson,  Lieut,  by  purch.  47 
vice  Smith,  prom.        31  Dec.  1825 
C.  Cumberledge,  Cornet  do. 

6  B.  Whichcote,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Ma- 

^  dox,  prom.  do.  48 

Capt.  Fancourt,  from  93  F.  Capt.  do. 

7  Cornet  Whyte,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  49 

Portman,  prom.  22  do. 

L.  H.  Bathurst,  Cornet  29  do. 

Cornet  Edwards,  Lieut,  vice  Lord  A.  51 

Paget,  dead  5  Jan.  1826 

C.  Tower,  Cornet  do. 
10  C.  J.  Whyte,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  53 

Nicholson,  prom.  14  do. 

12  2d  Lieut.  Vandeleur,  from  60  F.  Lieut, 

by  purch.  vice  Harrington,  prom. 

5  do. 

14  C.  Barton,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Duff,  55 

prom.  10  Dec.  1825 

15  Cornet  and  Lieut.  Lowson,  (Riding 

Master,)  rank  of  Lieut.        13  April 


Capt.  CDonnell,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Philips,  prom.  14  Jan.  1826 

Lieut.  Phillips,  Capt.  do. 
Gds.  W.  C,  Burton,  Page  of  Honour  to  His 

Majesty,  Ensign  and  Lieut.  5  do. 
Capt.  Champain,  from  75  F.  Capt.  vice 

Belton.  h.  p.  Unatt.  (rec.  diff.) 

29  Dec.  1825. 
Ensign  Curteis,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Browne,  prom.  31  do, 

J.  Lumley,  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Stuart,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Doyle,  prom.  15  do. 

J.  Tobin,  Ensign  do. 
E.  L.  WooUey,  Ensign  vice  Eyre,  36  K 
29  do. 

Ensign  Adams,  Lieut,  by,  purch.  vice 

Donald,  prom .  '         31  do. 

W.  Douglass,  Ensign  do. 
Hosp.  Assist.  Stuart,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 

Evers,  h.  p.  15  do. 

Lieut.  Bannister,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Grierson,  prom.  do. 
Ensign  Tollemache,  Lieut,  by  purch, 

vice  Drury,  prom.  14  Jan.  182{j 
T.  Rose,  Ensign  do. 
Capt.  Doran,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Car- 

michael,  prom.  do. 
C.  W.  Clarke,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Hay,  prom.  24  Dec.  1825 

Capt.  Stuart,  from  h.  p.  Unatt.  Capt. 

paying  diff.  vice  White,  32  F.  15  do. 
Ensign  Forlong,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Smith,  95  F.  5  Jan.  1826 

A.  Boddam,  Ensign  do. 
— —  Johnston,  2d  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Spearman,  prom.  7  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  H.  Brade,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  2d  Lieut,  by  purchi  vice  An- 

struther,  83  F.  8  do. 

Lieut.  Smyth,  from  R.  Staff  Corps, 

Lieut,  vice  L'Estrange,  prom. 

22  Dec.  1825 
Ensign  O'Connor,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Willington,  prom.  do. 
Gent.  Cadet  E.  Irving,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  Ensign  do. 
2d  Lieut.  Goodman,  from  60  F.  En- 
sign vice  Freame,  77  F.  14  do. 
W.  dutler,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Durn- 

ford,  prom.  15  do. 

Capt.  White,  from  20  F.  Capt.  vice 

Lawrence,  h.  p.  Unatt.  rec.  diff.  do. 
Hosp.  Assist.  Bell,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 

Orton,  prom.  22  do. 

Surg.  Prosser,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Surg. 

vice  Monro,  prom.  Staff  5  Jan.  1826 
Ensign  Eyre,  from  11  F.  Ensign  vice 

Cross,  49  F.  29  Dec  1825 

Lieut.  Reynolds,  Capt.  vice  Carthew, 

dead  5  Jan.  1826 

Ensign  Sleeman,  Lieut.  do. 
A.  Berkeley,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut.  Reid,  Adj.  vice  Potts,  res.  Adj. 

only  10  June  1825 

Lieut.  Hutchinson,  Capt.  vice  Forbes, 

dead  2  April 

Ensign  Frome,  Lieut.  do. 
H.  Bristow,  Ensign  do. 
Hosp.  Assist.  Esson,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 

Fenton,  dead  5  Jan.  1826 

Ensign  Cross,  from  36  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Pillichody,  41  F. 

1  Dec.  1825 

Ensign  Irvi?ig,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Timson,  prom.  '        19  Nov. 

J.  Auldjo,  Ensign  do. 
T.  H.  Western,  Ensign  vice  Rowcroft, 

dismissed  2  Jan.  1826 

Ensign  Currie,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Haleott,  prom.  7  do. 

E.  Wigley,  Ensign  do. 
E.  W.  Dixon,  Ensign  bv  purch.  vice 

Orde,  37  F.  '  15  Dec.  1825 

Ensign  Dotld,  Lieut,  bv  purch.  vice 

Potts,  prom.  '  51  do. 
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rt.'t  F.  F.  W.  Johnson,  Ensign  51  Dec.  1825 
.'j?  Hosp.  Assist.  Hennen,  Assist,  biirg. 

i;9  do. 

59  Ensign  Peacocke,  by  purch.  vice  Chi- 

chester, prom.  2i  Nov. 

A.  Hartford,  Ensijjn  do. 
(iO  W.  Anderson,  2d  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Goodman,  27  t\  14  do. 

J.  W.  Cross,  do.  21  do. 

Lieut.  Greaves,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Gearse,  prom.  25  do. 

Lieut  Tempest,  do,  by  purch,  vice 
Manners,  prom.  do. 

Lieut.  Campbell,  do.  by  purch.  vice 
Keal,  ret.  26  dp. 

2d  Lieut.  Wilford,  1st  Lieut,      25  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Neynoe,  do.  do. 

^d  Lieut.  Marlton,  do.  £6  dq. 

J.  Bell,  2d  Lieut.  25  do. 

C.  H.  Churchill,  do.  26  do. 

n.  L.  Orlebar,  do.  27  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Vandeleur,  from  R.  Art.  2d 
Lieut.  29  do. 

$1  Lieut.  M'Leod,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 

Giles,  97  F.  31  do. 

Ensign  Dlunt,  Lieut.  do. 

H.  Cosby,  Ensign  do. 

Capt.  Ralston,  from  h.  p.  2.5  Dr.  Pay- 
mast,  vice  Drawwater,  4  Dr.  Gds. 

29  do. 

65  l^jeut.  Si]ovr,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 

lean, prom.  15  do. 

71  Ensign  Barry,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Stewart,  prom.  14  Jau.  1826 

J.  H.  Craik,  Ensign  do. 

74  J,  Stewart,  EnsignTjy  purch.  vice  Haw- 

thorne, ret.  22  Dec.  1825 

7.5  CapU  Chambre,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  pay. 

difi'.  Champain,  5  F.  29  do. 

77  Ensign  Freame,  from  27  F,  Lieut  vice 

Wilkinson,  dead  14  do. 

79  Staff  Assist.  Su:g.  Gwnt,  Assist.  Surg. 

29  do. 

80  Hosp.  Assist.  Johnston,  do.  do. 
83           2d  Lieut  Anstruther,  from  21  F.  Lieut 

by  purch.  vice  Haggerstone,  prom. 

do. 

86  R.  Mayne,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Trench,  prom.  22  do, 

HoBp.  Assist.  Sinclair,  Assist,  Surg,  vice 
liwing,  cancelled  29  do. 

87  Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  Blair,  Lieut.  Col. 

vice  Brown,  dead  6  June 

Capt.  Gully,  Major  do. 
Lieut.  Waller,  Capt  do. 
Ensign  Thomas,  Lieut.  11  Nov. 

J.  Storey,  Ensign  do. 
89  Lieut,  Taylor,  Capt,  vice  Redmond, 

dead  22  April 

Ensign  Prendergjast,  Lieut  do, 
J,  Graham,  from  Volunteer  54  F,  En- 
sign do. 

91  Lieut.  Snotlgrass,  from  58  F.  Capt. 

vice  O'Doherty,  dismissed     22  Dec. 

92  Hosp.  Assist.  Baillio,  Assist  Surg. 

5  Jan. 1826 

93  Lieut.  Smith,  from  20  F.  Capt.  by 

purch,  vice  Fancourt,  6  Dr. 

51  Dec.  1825 

94  Lieut.  Gascoyne,  do.  by  purch.  vice 

Bacon,  prom.  do. 
Ensign  Osborne,  Lieut.  do. 
97  Capt  Giles,  from  61  F.  Major  by  purch. 

vice  Paterson,  prom.  do. 
Rifle  Brig.  Hosp.  Assist.  Bramby,  Assist  Surg. 

5  Jan. 1826 

1  W.  I.  R.  W.  Edie,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Stroud, 

prom.  14  do. 

2  Ensign  Tomkins,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Glover,  prom.  24  Dec.  1825 

C.  J.  Goulden,  Ensign  do. 

Staff'  Assist  Surg.  Richardson,  Surg, 
vice  Prosser,  3o  F.  5  Jan.  1826 
Ceylon  R.  Lieut.  Mainwaring,  Capt.  vice  Camp- 
bell, dead  18  June  1825 

2d  Lieut.  Warburfon,  1st  Lieut  do. 

J.  F.  G.  Braybrooke,  2d  Lieut.  22  Dec. 
R.Af.C.C.  Ensign  Hawkins,  Lieut  vice  Oxlcy, 
dead  (iv>. 

C.  W.  Murray,  Ensign  do. 


Ordnance  Department.^ Jloyal  Artillery, 
Gent.  Cadet  W.  G.  C.  Caflin,  2d  Lieut 

16  Dec.  1825 

 •  J,  Sinclair,  do,  do, 

R.  Sappers  and  Miners — 2d  Capt  Matson,  R,  Eng. 
Adj.  vice  Jones,  res.  Adj.  only    14  Jan.  1826 

Hospital  Staff, 

Assist,  Surg.  J.  Simpson,  Surg,  vice  Hughes,  h.  p, 
22  Dec  1825 

Surg.  Munro,  from  35  F.  Surg,  vice  Sharpe,  dead 
5  Jan.  1826 

Assist.  Surg.  Sweeny,  Surg.  do. 
Hosp.  Mate,  J.  Geddes,  Assist.  Surg,  vice  Teevan, 

dead  22  Dec.  1825 

Hosp.  Assist  A.  Gibson,  Assist  Surg,  vice  Grant, 

79  F.  29  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  J.  H.  Walsh,  Assist  Surg,  vice  Allen, 

dead  5  Jan. 1826 

Hosp.  Assist.  P.  Campbell,  Assist  Surg,  vice 

Richardson,  2  W.  I.  R.  do. 
Assist  Surg.  Pink,  Apothecary,  vice  Montgomcrv, 

h.  p.  do. 
T.  Atkmson,  Hosp.  Assist  22  Dec.  1825 

R.  Battersby,  do.  do, 
A.  ^^'ood,  do.  do, 
C.  Dick,  do.  do, 
J.  Crichton,  do.  27  do. 

C.  Brown,  do.  do, 
J.  Robertson,  do.  29  do. 

G.  Bushe,  do.  do. 
J.  Boag,  do.  do. 
J.  M'Gregor,  do.  Jan.  182^ 

J.  Casement,  do*  do. 

Unattached. 
To  he  Lieutenant-Colonels  of  Infantry  by 

purchase. 
Major  Paterson,  from  97  F. 
Major  Madox,  from  6  Dr. 
Major  Carmichacl,  from  18  F. 
Major  Philips,  from  15  Dr. 


31  Dec.  1825 
do, 

14  Jan.  1826 
do. 

To  he  Majors  of  Infantry  hy  purchase, 

Capt.  Bacon,  from  94  F.  51  Dec.  1825 

Capt  Robinson,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.       7  Jan.  1826 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  hy  purchase, 
Lieut.  Hon.  G.  A.  Browne,  from  6  F. 

31  Dec.  1825 

 Smith,  from  1  Dr.  Gds.  do. 

—  ■  •  ■  Westenra,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  do. 
— — —  Carr,  from  44  F.  do. 

 Potts,  from  54  F.  do. 

 Donald,  from  12  F.  do, 

— ■ —  Smith,  from  4  Dr.  do. 

 Halcott,  from  5o  F.  7  Jan.  1826 

 Stewart,  from  71  F.  14  do. 

— r  Drury,  from  15  F.  do. 

To  he  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  hy 
chase. 

2d  Lieut  Ileyland,  from  Ceylon  R.  7  Jan.  1826 
2d  Lieut.  Spearman,  from  21  F.  do. 
Ensign  Stroud,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  14  do. 

Cornet  Nicholson,  from  10  Dr.  do. 

To  he  Ensigns  hy  purchase. 
G.  A.  Malcolm  51  Dec.  1825 

O.  Phibbs  do. 
R.  H.  Creagh  7  Jan.  1826 

Gent.  Cadet  W.  T.  Tinne,  from  R.  Mil.  Coll. 

14  do. 

E.  Noel  do. 
J.  Bates  do. 
W,  T.  Daunt  21  do. 

Exchanges, 

Capt.  Hey  don,  from  4  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt, 

Bishop,  h.  p. 
 Hendrick,  fropi  1  F.  with  Capt  Taylor, 

h.  p.  22  F, 

 Baker,  from  55  F,  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Goldsmid,  h.  p.<;0  F. 
— - —  Carpenter,  from  55  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Steuart,  h.  p. 
 Girdlcbtonc,  from  Gl  F.  rec.  difl".  with  Capt 

frtrettcn,  h.p. 
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Capt  Reade,  from  69  F.  rec.  diffi  with  Capt.  Glo- 
ver, h.  p. 

— —  Way  mouth,  from  92  F.  with  Capt.  Davern, 
h.  p.  88  F. 

Lieut.  Cox,  from  4  Dr.  with  Lieut.  Newton,  9  F. 

 Smith,  from  6  F.  with  Lieut.  M'Queen, 

h.  p.  17  F. 

 Vieth,  from  6  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut.  Hon 

S.  Hawke,  h.  p. 
 Kemple,  from  13  F.  with  Lieut  Hum- 

phrys,  h.  p.  99  F. 
 Champion,  from  76  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Trench,  h.  p. 
— —  Grueber,  from  80  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Every,  h.  p. 

Ensign  Wybrants,  from  20  F.  with  Ensign  Child, 
h7  F. 

Ensign  de  Fountain,  from  68  F.  rec.  diff.  with 
Jinsign  Nelley,  h.  p. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 
Colonel  Holland,  h.  p.  154  F. 
Lieut.  Col.  Dashwood,  h.  p.  4  W.  I.  R. 

 de  Saluberry,  h.  p.  Candian  Vol. 

 Plenderleath,  h.  p.  49  F. 

Major  Burrows,  h.  p.  .57  F. 
Major  Powell,  h.  p.  103  F. 
Capt.  Real,  60  F. 

 Morgan,  h.  p.  97  F. 

 Macdonell,  h.  p.  25  F. 

—  Bethell,  h.  p.  103  F. 

 Smith,  h.  p.  10  F. 

 Black,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  R. 

 Paterson,  h.  p.  97  F. 

— — -  Galbraith,  h.  p.  Irish  Art. 

 Bird,  h.  p.  87  F. 

•  Oliver,  h.  p.  Scotch  Brigade 

Lieut  Erratt,  h.  p.  24  F. 
Lieut.  Crumpe,  h.  p.  103  F. 
Lieut.  Proctor,  h.  p.  64  F. 
Lieut.  Everett,  h.  p.  85  F. 
Cornet  Lucas,  h.  p.  9  Dr. 
Comet  Millett,  h.  p.  28  Dr. 
Cornet  Smith,  h.  p.  2  Dr. 
Ensign  Hawthorne,  74  F. 
Ensign  Grant,  h.  p.  94  F. 
Ensign  Macdonnell,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 
Ensign  Robinson,  h.  p.  8  F. 
Ensign  Humphreys,  h.  p.  15  F. 

Appointment  Cancelled, 
Assist.  Surgeon  Ewing,  86  F. 
Dismissed  the  Service, 
Ensign  Rowcroft,  53  F. 
Superseded, 
Assist.  Surg.  Ren  wick,  94  F. 
Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  Rimington,  R.  Inv.  Art.  Woolwich 
23  Jan.  1826 

..-  —  J.  Taylor,  from  12  F.  Ireland 

Dec  1825 

—  —  Arch.  Brown,  E.  I.  Comp,  Serv.  Lon- 
don 4  May 
Major  Gen.  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  Bt  G.C.B.  E.  L 
Comp.  Serv.  East  Indies                   14  July 

  ■  —  rjrpcrnrv.  An.  Rpnnrps        7  NoV.  1824 

2  Jan.  1825 


-  Gregory,  do.  Benares 
•  Pierce,  do.  Belgium 


Colonel  Yorke,  Dep.  Lieut,  of  the  Tower 

 Freese,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  at  Sea 

25  July  1824 

  Hodgson,  do.  Cumberland  28  March  1825 

Lieut  Col.  Daly,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  Gov.  of  Galway 

15  Jan.  1826 
— —  Samuel  Williams,  Royal  Marines 

1824 

,  Home  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  Isle  of  Wight 

24  Dec.  1825 

  Vaughan,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  Chicacole 

23  Aug. 

— — —  Cowper,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serr.  England 

27  May 

Major  Morrison,  late  of  Royal  Marines 

Nov;  1824 

■  ■■—  Cotgrave,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  Madras 

13  April 

— —  Cleghorn,  E.  I.  Comp.  Serv.  at  Sea  6  June 

 Robertson,  do.  24  April 

Capt  Cox,  6  F. 


Capt  liardman,  38  F.  Rangoon        6  June  1824 

 Magill,  38  F.  Canterbury        11  Jan.  1826 

 Parsons,  47  F.  Prome  16  July  1825 

 M« Arthur,  late  2  R.  Vet  Bn.  Edinburgh 

17  Oct. 

 Baxter,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  Ileathfield     16  do. 

 Baddeley,  h.  p.  22  Dr.  Dublin        16  Dec. 

 Macnamara,  h.  p.  58  F.  Calais      Jan.  1826 

 Blake,  h.  p.  R.  Irish  Art.  Dublin 

28  Nov.  1824 
Lieut.  Gibson,  33  F.  on  passage  from  Jamaica 

11  Nov.  1825 

 Ralston,  55  F. 

 Cavendish,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  Ayr  1  Jan.  182G 

 W  ilson,  late  8  do.  Oct  1825 

— - —  Stewart,  late  11  do.  Lambeth        13  Nov. 

 Bacon,  h.  p.  11  Dr.  8  Jan.  1826 

  Crompton,  h.  p.  29  F. 

 White,  h.  p.  73  F.  Jersey      27  Aug.  1825 

 Orchard,  h.  p.  73  F.  22  Sept 

 A.  Count  Wallmoden,  h.  p.  1  Huss.  Ger. 

Leg.  Prag.  Austria  3  Dec. 

— — •  Blumenhaj^en,  h.  p.  do.  1  Jan.  1826 

 Stuart,  h.  p.  Sicilian  Regt.    11  Nov.  1825 

Ensign  Gore,  57  F. 

Adjutant  Lieut  Moore,  late  of  R.  Art  Dublin 

14  Sept. 

— — —  Ellis,  h.  p.  93  F.  Prospect,  near  Carrick- 
fergus  13  Oct. 

Quart  Mast  Morgan,  h.  p.  117  F.     18  Jan.  1826 

Commissariat  Department, 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Dumaresq,  h.  p.  Jersey 

9  Sept.  1825 

Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Dalzell,  h.  p.  Clifton,  near  Bris- 
tol 21  Dec. 
Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Dillon,  h.  p.  France  26  do. 
Assist  Com.  Gen.  Spry,  h.  p.  13  Oct 
Dep.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Poppleton,  h.  p. 

Medical  Department, 

Surg.  Sandford,  1  F.  East  Indies 

Surg.  O 'Flaherty,  46  F,  Cannanore,  Madras 

2  Aug. 

Surg.  O'Reilly,  55  F.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  25  Oct. 
Surg.  Crofton,  h.  p.  8  F.  Jersey  7  Nov. 

Surg.  Mitchell,  Louth  Mil.  Bristol  9  Jan.  1826 
Assist  Surg.  Lloyd,  h.  p.  99  F.  3  Nov.  1825 

Apoth.  Mackenzie,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man  50  Sept. 

Barrack  Department, 
Lieut.  Dewell, 
J.  Mouat,  Fort  Charlotte 
Capt  Oates,  Pendennis  Castle 
Capt.  Sheldon, 
Capt  Tregent,  Chester 

Appointments^  Promotions^  ^c. 

Army       Capt  William  Locker,  34  F.  Maj. 

19  July  1821 

Log.  Rank  James  Florence  de  Burgh,  Lieut  Col. 

on  the  Continent  12  Jan.  1826 

R.  Ho.  G.  Ensign  J.  Lord  Elphinstone,  from  14 
F.  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Lord  A. 
Conyngham,  prom.  28  do. 

Assist.  Surg.  Stair,  from  43  F.  Surg, 
vice  Slow,  h.  p.  12  do. 

1  Dr.  Gds.  Cornet  Teesdale,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Smith,  prom.  do. 
Charles  Serjison  Smith,  Comet  do. 
7  Cornet  and  Riding-Master  Hickman, 

rank  of  Lieut  do. 
1  Dr.      Capt  Clive,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Reily, 
exchange  rec.  diff.  19  do. 

6  Cornet  Mackay,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Barry,  prom.  12  do. 

J.  Waddington,  Comet  do. 
10  Lieut.  Nicholson,  from  h .  p.  Lieut  pay- 

ing diff.  vice  Wells,  exchange  19  do . 
Lieut  Lord  James  Fitz  Roy,  Adj.  vice 
Wells,  res.  Adj.  only  do. 

14  Cornet  and  Riding-Master  Grifiis,  rank 

of  Lieut  12  do. 

William  Bmce  Alexander,  Cornet  by 
purch.  vice  Rooke,  prom.  do. 

15  Cornet  Gill,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Phil- 

lips, prom.  19  do. 

Aug.  Blyth,  Cornet  do. 

16  Cornet  Browne,  from  Cape  Cav.  Corps, 

by  purch.  vice  Jillard ,  prom.  do. 
1  F.       Lieut  Cross.  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 
dougall,  ret  12  do. 
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1  F.        Surg.  Armstrong,  from  Ceylon  R.  Surg. 

vice  Sandford,  dead  19  Jan.  1826 
x<2  Hosp.  Assist  Dick,  Assist.  Surg,  lii  do. 

16  Ensign  Mylius,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Henley,  prom.  28  do. 

Jackson  Cassidy,  Ensign  do. 
A.  C.  Stirling,  En  ign  vice  Delancey, 
prom.  29  do. 

20  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas,  from  h.  p.  Lieut. 

Col.  vice  Ogilvie,  exchange  rec.  dlff'. 

12  do. 

21  James  Macdonald,  2d  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Evelegh,  prom.  28  do. 

25  J.  J.  Grove,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Grif- 

fiths, prom.  12  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  James  Sidcy,  Assist.  Surg 
do. 

27  J.  Nugent  Eraser,  Ensign  vice  Whal. 

ley,  superseded  do.- 

29  Ensign  Congreve,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Deedes,  prom.  do. 

30  Ensign  Dixon,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Cheape,  prom.  19  do. 

51  Lieut.   Col.  Baumgardt,  from  h.  p. 

Lieut.  Col.  paying  diff.  vice  Fcaron, 
64  F.  12  do. 

33  Ensign  M'Kay,  from  1  R.  Vet.  Bn.  En- 

sign 7  April  1825 

Hosp.  Assist.  Murray,  Assist.  Surg. 

12  Jan.  1826 

34  '      Lieut  Lynam,  from  54  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Stoddait,  exchange  19  do. 

36  Lieut  Cross,  *from  49  F.  Lieut  vice 

Stewart,  h.  p.  74  F.  12  do. 

Henry  William  Egerton  Warburton, 
Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Harley,  87  F. 

19  do. 

38  Lieut.  Woodward,  from  71  E.  Capt. 

by  purch.  vice  Matthews,  ret.  12  do. 
Lieut  Davis,  from  11  Dr.  Capt.  vice 

.  Magill,  ret.  19  do. 

43  Hosp.  Assist.  Brown,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 

Stair,  prom.  R.  Horse  Gds.  12  do. 
49  Lieut  Grubbe,  from  h.  p.  74  F.  Lieut 

vice  Cross,  36  F,  do. 

54  Lieut.  Stoddart,  from  54  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Lynam,  exchange  19  do. 

Hosp.  Assist,  Macdonald,  Assist.  Surg, 
vice  Leich,  dead  12  do. 

55  Lieut.  Brockman,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Lumley,  prom.  28  do. 

Ensign  Higgins,  Lieut,  vice  Ralston, 

dead  15  Dec.  1825 

Ensign  Mills,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Richardson,  prom.  12  Jan.  1826 
Ph.  Richardson  Peck,  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Higgins  15  Dec.  1825 

57    Caldwell,  Ensign  vice  Gore, 

dead  12  Jan.  1826 

60  Jonathan  Greetham,  2d  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Vandeleur,  from  12  Dr. 

5  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  M*Credie,  Assist  Surg. 

12  do. 

61  Capt  Darroch,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

Straith,  exchange  do. 
63  Assist  Surg.  Riach,  from  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

vice  Assist.  Surg.  Fisher,  exchange 
19  do. 

€4  Lieut  Col.  Fearon,  from  31  F.  vice 

Lieut.  Col.  Battersby,  h.  p.  rec.  diff. 

12  do. 

65  Ensign  Young,  from  95  F.  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Snow,  prom.  28  do. 
Ensign  Martin,  do.  vice  Dundas,  proro. 

do. 

Ensign  Crompton,  from  46  F.  Ensign 
do. 

68  Ensign  Smith,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Maitland,  prom.  do. 
R.  Walwyn,  Ensign  12  do. 

70  Hosp.  Assist.  Robertson,  Assist.  Sui^. 

75  Ensign  Boyes,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Vernon,  prom.  28  do. 

F.  H.  A.  Forth,  Ensign  do, 
Peter  Delancey,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Champain,  prom.  29  do. 

80  Lieut  Moore,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Lieut 

vice  Ellis,  prom.  19  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Callander,  Assist  Surg, 
vice  Macqueen,  Ceylon  R.  do. 


«5  F. 


87 


88 


CMarcil 

Ensign  Brockman,  Lieut  by  purch 
vice  Byng,  prom.        28  Jan.  1826* 
G.  B.  Belcher,  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Hon.  A.  Harley,  from  36  F. 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Sarjeant,  ret. 

19  do. 

W.  Knox,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Flet- 
cher, prom.  1 2  do. 
Hosp.  Assist  Dumbreck,  Assist  Surg. 

do. 

89  Lieut.  Palmer,  from  h.  p.  23  Dr.  Lieut 

vice  Bagshaw,  exchange  do. 
91  Capt.  Graeme,  from  h.  p.  Capt.  vice 

Steuart,  exchange  19  do. 

Lieut.  Ferguson,  from  h.  p.  97  F. 

Quart  Mast  vice  Maclean,  h.  p.  do. 
Hosp.  Assist.  Edie,  Assist.  Surg.  12  do. 
93  Assist.  Surg.  Brady,  from  1  W.  L  R. 

Assist  Surg,  vice  Raleigh,  dead  do. 
95  Major  Taylor,  from  h.  p.  Major  vice 

Sir  D.  St  L.  Hill,  exchange  rec  diff 
19  do. 

97  Ensign  Cheney,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Prior,  ret.  do. 
99  Lieut.  Pearson,  from  R.  Staff"  Corps, 

Lieut  12  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  2d  Lieut  Saumarez,  1st  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  (Jascoyne,  prom.  28  do. 
John  By thesea  Williams.  2d  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Ainslie,  prom.  do. 
R.  StaflfC.  2d  Lieut  Shearman,  1st  Lieut,  vice 

Smith,  24  F.  19  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  Wm.  O'Brien,  from  R. 

Mil.  Coll.  2d  Lieut,  vice  Westma- 

cott,  prom.  18  do. 

— .  Robert  Pitcairn,  from 

do.  2d  Lieut  Shearman  19  do. 

Ceylon  R.  Assist  Surg.  Macqueen,  from  83  F. 

Surg,  vice  Armstrong,  1  F.  do. 

Ilospiial  Stnff. 
Hosp.  Assist  M'Math,  Assist  Surg,  vice  Simpson. 

prom.  12  Jan.  1826 

Sam.  Dickson,  Hosp.  Assist,  vice  Jemmet  12  Dr. 

22  Dec.  1825 
John  Robertson,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Bell,  54  F. 

29  da 

Mark  Stewart,  Hosp.  Assist,  vice  Johnston,  80  F. 

3  Jan.  1826 

Wm.  Cha.  Humfrey,  Hosp.  Assist  vice  Graves 
res,  10  do. 

Garrisons, 

Brevet  Lieut  Col.  F.  H.  Doyle,  h.  p.  54  F.  Dep. 
Lieut,  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Col.  vice 
Yorke,  dead  12  Jan.  1826 

Major  Gen.  Sir  J.  Elley,  K.C.B.  Gov.  of  Galway, 
vice  J aeut  Col.  Daly,  dead  19  do. 

Unattached. 

To  he  Major  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 

Capt.  Lumley,  from  55  F.  28  Jan.  1826 

To  he  Captains  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 

Lieut.  Cunynghame,  from  13  Dr.     28  Jan.  1826 

.  Temple,  from  CO  F.  do. 

—  Gascoyne,  from  Rifle  Brigade  do. 

—  Semple,  from  55  F.  do. 

 Maitland,  from  68  F.  do. 

 Vernon,  from  75  F.  do. 

 Moorsom,  from  7  F.  do. 

—  Dundas,  from  65  F.  do. 

.  Byng,  from  85  F.  do. 
 Henley,  from  16  F.  do. 

To  he  Lieuts.  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 
2d  Lieut  Anslie,  from  Rifle  Brigade 

28  Jan.  1826 

Ensign  Champain,  from  75  F.  do. 

 Delancey,  from  16  F.  do. 

— —  Gordon,  from  3  F.  do. 
2d  Lieut  Evelegh,  from  21  F.  do. 
Ensign  Lechmere,  from  64  F.  do. 
Cornet  Lord  A.  Conyngham,  from  R.  Horse  Gds. 

do. 

Ensign  St.  Quintin,  from  22  F.  do. 

To  he  Ensigns  hy  purchase. 

William  Dawson  28  Jan.  1826 

Charles  Thompson  do. 
William  Cooper  do. 


1826.3  Regider.— Markets,  ^Uli 

CORN  MARKETS. 


Edtnhurglu 


1826. 

Wheat. 

!  Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Quar. 

jPotat.! 

1826. 

Oatmeal. 

B.<SrP.Meal 

Bis. 

Prices. 

Av.pr. 

Loaf. 

p.peck 

Sacks. 

Stone. 

Sacks. 

Stone. 

s.  d.  s.d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  s. 

s.  d. 

s.  s. 

s.  d. 

Feb.22 

684 

25  0  35  3 

29  5 

22  0  26  0 

16  0  23  0 

16  0  22  0 

0  9 

1  0 

Feb.21 

34  56 

2  0 

26  30 

1  8 

Mar.l 

764 

26  3  32  6 

28  4 

21  0  26  0 

16  0  23  0 

160  20  6 

0  9 

1  0 

28 

35  37 

2  0 

28  30 

1  10 

8 

851 

250  316 

28  1 

220  260 

16  0  25  0 

160  20  0 

0  9 

1  0 

Mar.  7 

34  36 

1  11 

27  29 

1  9 

15 

557 

25  0  33  0 

29  6 

23  0  270 

16  0  230 

16  0  210 

0  9 

1  0 

14 

34  56 

1  11 

27  29 

1  8 

Glasgow. 


1826. 

Wheat,  240  lbs. 

Oats, 

264  lbs. 

Barley,  520  lbs. 

Bns.&Pse. 

Oatmeal 

Flour, 

Dantzic. 

For.  red. 

British, 

Irish. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Scots. 

StirLMeas. 

140  lbs. 

280  lbs. 

Feb.  22 
IMarch  1 
8 
15 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.d. 

29  0  32  0 
29  0  32  0 
28  0  32  0 
28  0  52  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  0  19  6 
18  0  19  6 
170  19  6 
170  19  9 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

26  28 
26  28 
24  26 
23  25 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

29  0  31  0 
29  0  510 
27  0  28  0 
25  6  280 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

210  22  0 
21  0  22  0 
210  22  0 
20  0  22  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

17  6  20  0 
17  6  20  0 
176  200 
176  200 

s.  s. 

50  — 
50  — 
50  — 
50  — 

Haddington, 

Dalkeith, 

1826. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

1826. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.PecK 

Feb.  24 
March  3 
10 
17 

868 
612 
670 
310 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

22  0  51  0 

22  0  31  0 

23  0  29  6 
26  6  31  0 

s.  d. 

27  8 
27  10 

27  4 

28  11 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

22  0  28  0 
20  0  25  6 
190  25  0 
20  0  25  6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  0  240 
16  0  24  0 
160  24  0 
16  0  24  0 

s.   s.  d. 

160  21  0 
170196 

15  0  19  0 

16  0  20  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

17  0  210 
170  19  6 

15  0  19  0; 

16  0  20  01 

Feb.  20 

27 

March  6 
13 

s.  d.    s.  d. 

16  0    17  6 
16  0     16  6 

15  3     16  3 

16  0     16  9 

s.  d. 
1  2 
1  2 
1  1 
1  li 

London. 


1  1826. 

Wheat, 
per.  qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

1  Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Flour,  280  lb. 

Quar. 
Loaf. 

'Fd&Pol 

Potat. 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine. 

2d. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

d. 

Feb.  20 

42  69 

36  40 

26  59 

22  28 

25  52 

42  46 

52  40 

44  46 

40  42 

55  60 

45  54 

9 

27 

42  67 

56  40 

26  59 

21  27 

22  51 

42  45 

52  40 

44  46 

40  42 

55  60 

45  54 

9 

March  6 

42  67 

34  40 

24  56 

20  26 

21  50 

40  45 

30  38 

42  44 

38  40 

55  60 

45  54 

9 

13 

42  67 

54  40 

24  36 

20  26 

21  31 

40  45 

30  36 

42  44 

38  40 

53  55 

42  50 

9 

Liverpool, 


1826. 

Wheat. 
7tJ  lb. 

Oats. 
45  lb. 

Barley. 
60  lb. 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

Pease, 
per  qr. 

Flour. 

Oatm.  240  lb. 

Eng. 
280  lb. 

Irish. 

Amer. 
196  lb. 

Engl. 

Scots. 

Feb.  21 

28 

March  7 
14 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

39  9  6 
5  9  8  10 
39  9  0 
36  9  6 

s.  d,  s.  d. 

3  15  4 
3  0   3  5 

2  10  5  2 

3  0   3  4 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  0  5  10 
4  0  5  9 
4  0  5  6 
4  0  5  6 

s,  s. 

55  38 
55  58 
54  36 
54  56 

s.  s. 

44  46 

45  45 
43  45 
41  44 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

47  50 
45  48 
45  48 
45  48 

s.   s.  s.  s. 

45  49i23  25 
44  47'23  25 
44  47125  25 
44  47  23  25 

s.  s. 

28  31 
27  50 
27  50 
27  32 

s.  s. 

27  28 
26  27 
26  27 
26  27 

England  ^  Wales, 


1826. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

s.  cL 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Feb.  11 

60  0 

41  8 

56  7 

24  7 

40  1 

44  3 

18 

58  8 

46  1 

55  2 

22  8 

59  5 

41  6 

25 

57  6 

43  0 

53  6 

22  4 

58  6 

41  2 

March  4 

56  5 

40  0 

52  3 

22  4 

58  7 

41  2 

Average  of  Grain  ly  the  Imperial  Quarter^  March  4,  1826  .• 

Wheats  585.  %d,^Barletjy  335.  Sd.^Oats,  2Ss,  Id.^Bye^  Ms.  Sd.^Beans,  38/.  7d. 
Pease,  41*.  lU. 
vor..  xviti,  3  B 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edmhurghy  in  the  Observatory,  Caltonhill, 
N.B.— The  Observations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  after- 
noon— The  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Rcnster 
Thermometer.  o'oi.*:! 


1826. 


Feb. 1 1 


Ther. 


M.40 
\.55 
M.42 
\.  30 
M.-IT 
A.  12 
M.IO 
A.  33 
M.49 
A.  35 
M.42 
A.  56 
M.45 
A.35i 
M.46 
A.  35 
M.46 
A.  40 
M.42 
A.  58 
M.34 
A.  30 
M.42 
A.  32 
M.42 
A.  55 
M.41 
A.  34i 


Baro. 


29.349 
.598 
.106 
.116 

28.894 

:9.150 
.241 
.290 
.140 
.140 

28.658 
.415 

29.356 
.850 
.664 
.664 
.708 
.708 
.783 
.759 
.670 
.616 
.375 
.570 
.441 
1.999 

29.440 
.391 


Attach,  trr-  J 

Ther. 


M.40\ 
A.  40/ 


sw. 


sw. 


M.42  \ 
A.  42  / 
M.42  \ 
A.  40  / 
M.46\ 
A.  46  / 

«;|i}sw. 

M.45  \ 
A.  46  / 
M.43  \ 
A.  43  / 


SW. 
SW. 


Weather. 


Fresh,  fair, 
unshine. 
Dull,  with 
shrs.  rain. 
Rain  morn, 
day  dull. 

Ditto,  &  cold, 

Dull,  heavy 
rain  aftern. 
Dull,  rain 
afternoon. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Dull,  rain 
evening. 
Fair,  mild, 
but  dull. 
Daymoderate 
rain. 

Dull,  slight 
shrs.  snow. 
Morn,  rain, 
day  fair 
Day  cold, 
rain  night. 
Fair,  mild, 
sunshine. 


1826. 


Feb.  15 1 
16{ 
I7| 
18| 
19  i 
20 1 
21/ 


22 1 


Ther.  Baro.  ^.Jfer^  Win^*-  ^^eather. 


M.43 
A.  55 
M.45 
A.  38 
M.41 
A.  56 
M.36 
A.  28 
M.56 
A.  29 
M.36 
A.  29 
xM.35 
A.  31 
M.34 
A.  35 
M.47 
A.  55 
M.44 
A.  50i 
M.40 
A.  35 
M.44 
A.  52 
M.56 
A.  .52^ 
M.46 
A.  34 


28. 


29. 


,358  M.45  \ 
.256  A.  47  / 
.274,  M.44  \ 
.155  A.  44/ 
718  M.45  \ 
960  A. 42  / 


28, 


,999 
152 
.492 
.991' 
.141 
.592 
.705 
.741 
.126 
.978 
.275 
.404 
.550 
.466 
.368 
.486 
.790 
.665 

:526 

.081  M.46 
.501  A.46j 


M.40  \ 
A.  40/ 
M.38  > 
A.  59/ 
M.57  \ 
A.  59/ 
M.59  > 
A.  42/ 
M.44-* 
A.  46/ 
M.47  > 
A.  40/ 
M.41  ^ 
A.  45/ 
M.46^ 
\.42| 
M.40< 
A.  41/ 
M42< 


SW. 

sw. 
sw. 

Cble. 
NW. 
NW. 
NW. 
SW. 

w. 
w. 

sw. 
sw. 
sw. 
sw. 


Dull,  cold, 
shrs.  rain. 
Fair,  with 
su  nshine. 

Ditto. 
Snow  morn, 
and  forenoon, 
Snow  mom. 
sleet  aftern. 
Rain  morn, 
fair  day. 

Ditto. 

j  Aftern  con 
'heavy  rain, 
stormy,  hail 
and  sleet. 
For  en.  fair, 
h.  rain  aftern. 
Stormy,  hail 
and  sleet, 
j  Frost  morn, 
rain  niglit. 
I  Day  fair, 
, night  rain. 
'Fair,  with 
'some  sunsii. 


Average  of  rain,  1.758. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Moist  weather  pt-evailed  throughout  the  whole  of  February,  and  the  first  week  of 
the  present  month.  There  has  been  little  rain  since  the  8th,  and  the  wind  has,  on 
the  10th,  veered  roUnd  to  the  east.  The  soil  is  now  drying  rapidly  ;  and  in  the  eai  ly 
districts,  sowing  of  beans  commenced  about  the  9th,  and  is  now  going  rapidly  forward. 
The  temperature  has  been  mild  since  our  last ;  seldom  did  the  mercury  fall  to  the 
freezing  point.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  period  is  something  above  40^  Fah- 
renheit ;  vegetation  is  consequently  fully  as  forward  as  usual. 

Wheat  every  where  looks  fresh  ;  on  exposed  situations,  where  the  soil  is  damp,  the 
plants  stand  rather  thin.  Young  grass  keeps  a  firm  hold  of  the  ground,  and,  from 
the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  little  danger  is  now  to  be  dreaded.  Tuinips  are 
carted  off  for  the  most  part ;  in  this  root  there  is  a  sad  deficiency,  occasioned  by  the 
Winter  frost.  Rather  more  [than  the  usual  number  of  fat  cattle  have,  in  consequence, 
been  forced  into  the  market,  and  the  price  in  the  mean  time  has  declined  about  Is. 
per  stone.  Barley  has  experienced  a  decided  fall  in  price,  and  few  seem  disposed  to 
purchase.  Oats  do  not  bring  the  same  as  at  the  date  of  our  last,  except  a  few  samples 
for  seed.  Wheat  fluctuates  less,  the  selling  price  being  from  27s.  6d.  to  30s.  per 
boll — we  still  quote  the  old  measure.  Hay  is  scarce,  and  commands  high  prices, 
particularly  near  large  towns ;  and  potatoes,  for  seed,  are  in  request,  at  from  12s.  to 
lis.  per  boll,  of  32  stone  Dutch. 

In  the  Sirring  markets,  horses  brought  high  prices,  though  something  under  last 
year's  rates.  Labourers  receive  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d.  per  day.  Prices  of  oatmeal 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  peck.  In  orchards,  the  blossom  of  pears  is  forward  and  abun- 
dant ;  the  danger  is,  that  the  blossoms  may  open  too  early  for  the  fruit  having  a 
chance  of  setting  kindly. 

Perthshire y  March. 


\S26.'2  Course  of  Exchange,  S^c,-— Prices  of  Stocks^  379 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  March  14  Amsterdam,  12  :  8.  Ditto  at  sight, 

12  :  .5.  Rotterdam,  12  :  JJ.  Antwerp,  12  ;  9.  Hamburgh,  37  :  6.  Altona,  37 :  7. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  G5.  Ditto,  25  :  90.  Courdcaux,  25  :  90.  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  156.  Pebersburgh,  9,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  EJ,  jlo,,  10:20. 
Trieste,  ditto,  10  :  20.  Madrid,  36.  Cadiz,  36^.  Bilboa,  36.  Barcelona,  36.  Sc. 
viile,  36.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  47|.  Genoa,  43|.  Venice,  26.  Buenos- 
Ayres,  43.     Naples,  39|.     Palermo,  per  oz.  118.     Lisbon,  Oporto,  51i. 

Rio  Janeiro,  444.    Bahia,  47.    Dublin,  14— Cork,  1^  per  cent. 
^  Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz — -Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  £.0ii0u0.    Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 
£.3..17i.6d — New  Doubloons,  £.0..0w0.     New  Dollars,  5s.  0|d.    Silver  in  bars, 
standard,  Os.  Od. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd'' s — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  Os  Cork  or 

Dublin,  15s.  9d.  a  20s — Belfast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s — Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s  Madeira, 

20s — Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s.— Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


WceJdij  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^from  Feh.  22,  to  March  15,  1826. 


Bank  Stock  

3  ^  cent,  reduced.... 

3  ^  cent,  consols.., 

^  cent,  do  

4  ^  cent,  do  

Ditto  New  do  

India  Stock  

 Bonds  , 

Exchequer  bills,  

Consols  for  account.. 
French  Rentes  


Feb.  22. 

March  L 

March  8. 

March  1 

200 

202 

78i 

77f 

77| 

77^ 

77| 

77| 

864 

85J- 

954 

94 

951 

94| 

234 

227 

1  dis. 

5  dis. 

par 

3  pr. 

1  pr. 

11  pr. 

78| 

771 

78  i 

77| 

98  fr.  ^ 

96  fr.  - 

Prices  of  Stocks.^EdinlurgJi,  17th  March  1826. 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,.,  , 

Bank  of  Scotland,  

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotlandj!!! 

National  Banking  Company,  

British  Linen  Company,  [^]\[ 

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,'.'!.* 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company,  

Hercules  Insurance  Company,  

North  British  Insurance  Company,......*...*.'.*.'! 

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company,  

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland,  [[ 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company,  

West-of-Scotland  Insurance  Company,  

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company,  .'.'.* 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company,  [\ 

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company  !..!!!'.'. 

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company,.'.!.*.*'.*.*.'.!!! 

Edinburgh  .Joint  Stock  Water  Company,  

F'orth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company,  

Union  Canal  Company,  !....!. 

Australian  Company,  \^ 

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,....!. 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,  

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company,  !!! 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

North  British  Loan  Company,  

London,  Leith,  Edin.,&  Glasgow  ShippingCo! 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,  ,  

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,.!. 
Caledonian  Dairy  Company,  


Shares. 

Paid 

up. 

Price. 

£M00  0  0 

X*.  100 

0  0 

£.170    0  0 

83  6  8 

83 

6  8 

200    0  0 

500  0  0 

100 

0  0 

160    0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

10    0  0 

100  0  0 

100 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

100 

0  0 

1000    0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

13  10  0 

200  0  0 

10 

0  0 

25    0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

10  0  0 

10 

0  0 

20  0  0 

1 

0  0 

0    17  6 

10  0  0 

10 

0  0 

25  0  0 

17 

2  6 

No  Sales. 

25  0  0 

16 

10  0 

Ditto. 

20  0  0 

20 

0  0 

Ditto. 

10  0  0 

4 

0  0 

Ditto. 

25  0  0 

25 

0  0 

30    0  0 

Average. 

400 

16  0 

50  0  0 

50 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

100  0  0 

40 

0  0 

Ditto. 

25  0  0 

2 

5  0 

Ditto. 

50  0  0 

20 

0  0 

Ditto. 

20  0  0 

12 

0  0 

12  10  0 

20  0  0 

6 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

50  0  0 

3 

0  0 

Ditto. 

0  0  0:  0 

0  0 

35    0  0 

20  0  0 

4 

0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0 

25  0  0 

6 

5  o| 

No  Sales. 
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Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th  of 
Jan.  and  20th  of  Feb.  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Abbott,  J.  Conduit-street,  Ilanover-sfiiiare,  auc- 
tioneer. 

Abbott,  S.  Old  Kent-rmd,  coach-maker. 

Ainsworth,  C.  of  Church,  Lancashire,  ironmonger. 

Ainsworth,  C.  R.  Holden,  J.  Catlow,  A.  Craw- 
shaw,  and  T.  Lonsdale,  Barrow,  calico-prin- 
ters. 

Ambler,  C.  Preston,  innkeeper. 

Archer,  W.  Maidstone,  corn-merchant. 

Arkipstall,  H.  Tunstall  Mill,  Salop,  miller. 

Arnold,  G.  St.  John-street,  Middlesex,  stationer. 

Atkinson  t J.  the  younger,  and  J.  Atkinson,  of 
Stockton,  worsted-spinners  and  partners. 

Baker,  G.  F.  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer. 

Baker,  J.  West-street,  adjoining  Bristol,  grocer. 

Barlow  J;  and  J.  Dorring,  late  of  the  New-road, 
St.  George's  in  the  East,  Middlesex,  sugar- 
refiners. 

Barlow,  J.  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire,  currier. 

Barnett,  G.  of  the  Old  White  Horse  Cellar,  Pic- 
cadilly, book-keeper,  stable-keeper,  and  horse- 
dealer.  . 

Barney,  R.  Wolverhampton,  rope-maker. 
Barter,  W.  Frome  Selwood,  common-brewer. 
Bassctt,  John;  Circus-street,  New-road,  Maryle- 

bone^  glass  and  Staffordshire  warehouseman. 
Bashfdrth,  M.  G.  late  of  Huddersfield,  inn-keeper. 
Baskervillc,  J.  Lambeth-walk,  victualler. 
Beaumont,  T.  Keighley,  spirit-merchant. 
Bend,'  S.  and  R.  Hornbuckle,  Beaumont-street, 

wine-merchants. 
Bensley,  B.  late  of  Bolt-court,  London,  printer. 
Berresford,  W.  Heaton  Norris,  roller-maker. 
Berry,  J.  Mans-placQ,  Middlesex,  wine-merchant. 
Billing,  J.  Oxford-street,  livery-stable-keeper. 
Bingley,  G.  late  of  New  York,  merchant, 
Bird  J.  and  W.  Bird,  Watling-street,  London, 

merchants. 

Bishop,  J.  Eastham  Park,  Worcestershire,  tanner. 

Blofeld,  T.  G.  Middle-row,  Holborn,  and  of  Clap- 
ham,  perfumer. 

Bolt,  D.  H.  Manchester,  merchant. 

fJond,  E.  Wallingford,  Berks,  linen-draper. 

'Boothroyd,  J.  Almondbury,  fancy-cloth-manu- 
facturer. 

Boucher,  R.  George-street,  Adelphi,  diaiTiond- 

merchant.  •  '  - 

Boultbee,  J.  Wisbech,  St.  Peter's,  Isle  of  Ely, 

merchant. 

Bouchez,  R.  George-street,  Adelphi,  diamond- 
merchant. 

Bourne,  J.  of  Agnes-place,  Waterloo-road,  picture- 
dealer. 

Bousfield,  R.  White  Horse-yard,  Drury-lane, 
wooUen-draper. 

Bowring,  H.  Mincing-lane,  broker  and  factor. 

Boyd,  M.  Worcester,  victualler. 

Boys,  T.  R.  Nicholas-lane,  London,  broker. 

Braithwaite,  W.  Russia-row,  Milk-street,  wliole- 
sale  woollen-draper, 

Braddon,  H.  late  of  Gray's-Inn  square,  Middlesex, 
bill-broker  and  money-scrivener. 

Bratnwell,  S.  Guilford-street,  South wark,  leather- 
hat-manufacturer. 

Bray,  T.  Queen-street,  Chelsea,  carpenter. 

Breeds;  W.  and  W.  H.  Troutbeck,  Hastings,  gro- 
cers. 

Brown,  J.  Godmanchegter,  corn-dealer. 
Brown,  J.  Loughborough,  Leicester,  lace-manu- 
facturer. 

Prown,  T.  Bollington,  cotton-spinner, 
Bruce,  J.  H.  Cambridge,  cabinet-maker, 
Brunet,  P.  of  the  Quadrant,  Regent-street,  wine- 
merchant. 

Bryan,  W.  L.  Peterborough-court,  Fleet-street, 
and  St  John's-square,  Middlesex,  printer. 

Buck,  G.  Regent-street,  tailor. 

Rumpus,  J.  Newgate-street,  London,  bookseller. 

Burrows,  J.  Bond-street,  Vauxhall,  house-builder. 

Burden  T.  and  E.  Burden,  Stourbridge,  drapers, 
wool-dealers,  and  copartners. 

Burlett,  D.  L.  New-street,  Bishopsgate,  merchant. 

Butterworth,  J.  J.  H.  Butterworth,  and  S.  A. 
Butterworth,  Shelf,  near  Halifax,  Lawrence- 
lane,  London,  merchants,  and  stuff-man ufac- 
'turers. 


Butler,  J.  R.  Butler,  and  R.  Butler,  AustinfriarS, 
merchants,  insurance-brokers,  and  copartners. 

Calvcr,  R.  Norwich,  miller. 

Campbell,  C.  Bishopsgate-strect,  merchant. 

Christopherson,  E.  Liverpool,  ironmonger. 

Clarage,  J.  Great  Bell  Alley,  Coleman-street, 
warehouseman. 

Clare,  R.  S.  Harrington,  near  Liverpool,  tar  and 
turpentine  distiller. 

Clarke,  P.  Manchester,  grocer. 

Clarke,  W.  and  A.  Dinsdale,  Frederick's-place, 
Old  Jewry,  yarn-merchants. 

Clay,  T.  K.  Coleman-street,  London,  warehouse- 
man and  cloth-factor. 

Clenning,  G.  Stockj^rt,  chemist  and  druggist. 

Comfort,  E.  Hosier-lane,  London,  coffin  furni- 
ture manufacturer. 

Cooke,  S.  foriherly  of  Sunderland,  late  of  Beres- 
ford-i)lace,  Dublin,  coal-merchant 

Cording,  J.  of  the  Strand,  jeweller  and  silversmith. 

Cordingley ,  E.  Cheltenham ,  builder. 

Cox,  W.  and  X«  Cox,  jPlayhouse-yard,  paper* 
staincrs. 

("ox,  R.  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  cheesemong-er. 

('ricknier,  J.  D.  Bedford- place,  Rotherhithe. 

Cross,  W.  Birmingham,  dealer  in  Jiides. 

Crowther,  J.  and  J.  Hefliwell,  Bower  in  Chadder- 
ton,  Lancashire,  woollen-cor4-mainufacturers. 

Crowther,  J.  Deighton,  clothier. 

Cundey,  W.  and  J.  Cundey,  Holymoorside,  Der- 
byshire, cotton-twist  manufacturers. 

Dallman,  T.  Old  Bond-street,  tailor. 

Davis,  G.  Kensington,  corn-dealer. 

Davis,  S,  Gloucester,  builder. 

Delafons,  J.  and  H.  Delafons,  Sackville- street, 
Piccadily,  goldsmiths, 

Devereux,  F.  Brabant-court,  Phrlpot-Iane,  provi- 
sion-agent 

Dickens,  W.  Coventry,  chemist 

Dixon,  A.  Huddersfield,  aivl  W.  Taylor,  Great 
Winchester-street,  London,  merchants. 

Dolan,  R.  Frith-street,  Soho,  tailor. 

Dornford,  T.  Philpot-lane,  wine-merchant. 

Drjng,  B.  Hammersmith,  tallow-chandler. 

iDuff,  W.  and  T.  Browne,  Liverpool,  merchants 
■  and  brokers. 

Evans,  H.  Lamb's  Conduit-street,  linen-draper. 

Farrar,  T.  High-street,  Shadwdl,  slopseller. 

Featherstone  K.  W.  and  H.  Nevill,  Adams-court, 
Broad-street,  merchants  and  partners  in  trade. 

Furber,  E.  Liverpool,  timber-merchant. 

Forster,  D.  Otley,  oiled  leather-dresser. 

Fenwiek,  W.  Little  Queen-street,  Middlesex,  fur- 
niture-broker. 

Forster,  Ti  late  of  Ncwington  causeway,  Surrey, 
builder. 

Freeman,  J.  of  Bristol,  silk-mercer  and  hab»- 
dasher. 

Frost,  T.  and  E.  Frost,  Sheffield,  tailors. 

Furley,  F.  Minchinhampton,  cooper. 

Gale,  J.  Bruton.street,  Middlesex,  bookseller. 

Gale,  T.  Bradford,  Wilts,  clothier. 

Garnett,  J.  ).  and  T.  Garnett,  both  of  Nantwich 

cheese-factors, 
Gathard,  W.  Oheapside,  tailor  and  draper. 
Gedge,  E.  Lower  Thames-street,  fishmonger. 
Gjbbs,  J.  Wardour-street,  linen-draper. 
Gibbs,  T.  Devonport,  tallow-chandler. 
Gittoe,  G.  R.  Bristol,  smiff-manufacturer. 
Glover,  J,  Huddersfield,  woolstapler. 
Graves,  J.  and  W.  Edwards,  Chisw ell-street, 

dlesex. 

Gray,  J.  the  younger,  Birmingham,  dealer. 
Gray,  E.  Harboone,  Stafford,  nail  factor. 
Greaves,  J.  R.  and  T.  M.  Prescott,  Live" 
brokers. 

Greasley,  F.  Maiden-lane,  London,  hosier. 

Green,  B.  H.  Bristol,  haberdasher. 

(GrrifHth,  P.  M.  Birmingham,  jeweller. 

Haddon,  J.  Castle-street,  Finsbury-square,  printer. 

Hadwen,  J.  Liverpool,  banker. 

Hamilton,  J.  Q.  late  of  Little  George- street,  Mi- 
nories,  cotton-merchant 

Harrison,  J.  and  J.  Groen,  Shenton,  Nottingham- 
shire, laco-man  \  \  fac  ta  r  ers. 

Harrison,  G.  Woburn  Mills,  paper-manufacturer 
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Hart,  S.  Bradford,  Wilts,  clothier. 

Hart,  I.  Norwich,  grocer. 

Haviside,  A.  Bucklersbury,  linen-mannfacturer. 

Haynes,  G.  the  elder,  G.  Day,  G.  Haynes,  the 
younger,  and  W.  Lawrence,  Swansea,  bank- 
ers. 

Heads,  T.  Skinner-street,  Clerkenwell,  builder. 

Heath,  C.  T.  Seymour-place,  Euston-square,  Mid- 

Hepper  W.  and  J.  Hepper,  Armley,  Leeds,  cloth- 
manufacturers, 
dlesex,  engraver. 

Hibbert,  W.  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
butcher. 

Higgins  E.  B.  and  R.  Theobald,  Norwich,  wool- 
staplers,  yarn-factors,  and  silk-brokers. 

HiJl,  R.  Norwich,  manufacturer. 

Hillman,  J.  Bath,  ironmonger. 

Hills,  E.  Faversham,  grocer. 

Hills,  T.  Bromley,  manufacturing  chemist. 

Hine,  R.  Sutton,  near  Macclesfield,  grocer. 

Hinchliff,  J.  late  of  Holmfirth,  drysalter. 

Hird,  R.  Wakefield,  bone  and  cake-crusher, 

Hobbs,  F.  Barking,  corn  and  coal-dealer. 

Hobday,  S.  Aston,  snuffer-maker. 

HoUiday,  J.  Rochdale,  victualler. 

Hopkins,  G.  Arrow,  Warwick,  miller. 

Home,  R.  Holborn  Hill,  shoe-manufacturer. 

How,  W.  F.  South  Sea  Chambers,  merchant  and 
insurance-broker. 

Hudson,  T.  High-street,  St.  Giles's,  grocer. 

Hudson  R.  and  W.  T.  Korff,  both  of  the  City 
Canal  Rope  Ground,  Black  wall,  rope-makers. 

Hughes,  W.  late  of  Worcester,  coal-merchant, 
but  now  of  Liverpool. 

Hutchison.  J.  Lime-street,  London,  wine  and  ge- 
neral merchant. 

Hyams,  M.  Regent-street,  Westminster,  lapidary 
and  jeweller. 

Jarviss,  P.  T.  Sly,  and  S.  Sly,  Aylsham,  grocers 
and  drapers. 

Jarvis,  T.  Hun^erford-street,  Strand,  wine-cooper 
and  cooper  in  general. 

Jeflery,  J.  Edward-street,  Woolwich,  tailor. 

Jenner,  W.  of  Bloomsbury-place,  Middlesex, 
victualler. 

Jennings,  R.  Poultry,  bookseller. 

Johnson,  R.  Broad-street,  London,  merchant. 

Jones,  O  Liverpool,  linen-draper. 

Jones,  W.  R.  and  G.  Jones,  Davis's  Lower  Wharf, 
South  war k,  wharfingers. 

Joseph,  M.  J.  Cheltenham,  dealer  in  horses. 

Joseph,  M.  A.  Mansell-street,  Goodman's  Fields, 
coal-mercliaut 

Kelley  J.  and  J.  Boniface,  Brighthelmstone,  Sus- 
sex, builders. 

Kirbbride,  L  Wood-street,  London,  merchant. 

L'Ange.  A.  Sherborne-lane,  merchant. 

Lawrence,  W.  H.  Bath,  draper. 

Lawson,  E.  Brown's-lane,  Middlesex,  currier. 

Leach,  J.  H.  Leeds,  printer,  bookseller,  and  sta- 
tioner. 

Lee,  G,  and  J.  Sutton,  St.  Jamcs's-street,  Picca- 
dilly, tailors. 

Littlewood,  J.  F.  late  of  Oxford-st.  linen-draper. 

Lisle,  A.  De  Tokenbouse-yard,  and  Regent-street, 
Middlesex,  bill-broker. 

Lloyd  D.  and  N.  Lloyd,  Uley,  Gloucestershire, 
clothiers  and  copartners. 

Lowe,  J.  L.  York-place,  Camberwell  New-road, 
stock-broker. 

Lucy,  C.  Bristol,  corn-factor. 

Luff,  O.  Bristol,  timber-factor. 

Lyne,  G.  Cecil-street,  Strand,  tailor. 

Lyons,  Lewis,  Goswell-street,  tailor. 

Manton,  J.  Hanover-square,  gun-maker. 

Marden,  R.  Tooley-street,  Borough,  baker. 

Marshall,  J.  Forster-lane,  Cheapside,  warehouse- 
man. 

Martin,  J.  the  elder.  Crescent  Mews  North,  Bur- 
ton Crescent,  riding-master  and  livery-stable- 
keeper. 

Martin,  John  and  David  Martin,  Japha,  \'ork- 
street,  Borough,  mustard-manufacturers. 

Mead,  T.  Bury  St-  Edmunds,  linen-draper. 

Meredith,  A.  U.  Portsmouth,  tailor. 

Middleton,  J.  B.  Aldgate,  feather-bed  manufac- 
turer. 

Miles,  H.  H.  Miles,  and  E.  P.  Miles,  Rock  Mill, 
Painswick,  clothiers. 

Miles,  T.  Stockton-upon-Tees,  corn  and  provi- 
sion merchant  and  grocer. 

Miles,  J.  of  High  Holborn,  victualler. 

Nii>bct,  T.  Ncw  -lrcet,  New-road,  chcciicmongcr. 
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Norris,  B.  J.  Manchester,  warehouseman. 

Norton,  J.  High-street,  Sou thwark,  cheesemonger. 

Ogle,  E.  L.  Clement's-lane,  London,  brick-maker 
and  scrivener. 

Oliver,  S.  Manchester,  paper-maker. 

Osborne,  J.  Leigh,  Essex,  mariner. 

Palmer,  W.  Goodge-street,  near  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  wine  and  spirit-merchant. 

Paul,  C.  Blandford  Mews,  Blandford-street,  Mid- 
dlesex, cabinet-maker. 

Page,  T.  Hoxton  Town,  grocer. 

Payn,  W.  late  of  Northleach,  innkeeper. 

I'earce,  J.  and  J.  Perry,  Nottingham,  lace-manu- 
facturers. 

Pearson,  R.  Rotherham,  York,  gnxjer. 
Penman,  T.  late  of  Great  Shire-lane,  Middlesex, 
victualler. 

Peppin,  R.  Greville-street,  Hatton.  garden,  silver- 
smith. 

Perkins,  J.' Bull  Wharf-lane,  London,  wholesale- 
stationer. 

Perry,  J.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer  and 
commission-agent. 

Peters,  G.  Regency-place,  Surrey,  baker. 

Phillips,  N.  Haverfordwest,  banker. 

Plunkett  W.  and  J.  Batkin,  Old-street-road,  Mid- 
dlesex, timber-merchants. 

PoUitt,  J.  Manchester,  and  Stockport,  Cheshire, 
grocer. 

Pomares,  J.  late  of  Freeman's-court,  Cornhill,  in- 

surance-broker. 
Porter,  W.  the  younger.  Great  Driffield,  merchant. 
Powell,  J.  Windsor,  tailor  and  draper. 
Prince,  D.  Basinghall-street,  merchant. 
Pritchard,  J.  of  Portwood,  near  Stockport,  and 

of  Heaton  Norris,  plumber,  glazier,  and 

painter. 

Purden,  J.  Birmingham,  merchant. 
Rangeley,  A.  Hayfield,  Derbyshire,  cotton-spin- 
ner. 

Reynolds,  M.  Bilston,  innkeeper. 
Reynolds  ,W.  Shad  Thames,  rope-maker. 
Riant,  J.  Gracechurch -street,  cheesemonger. 
Richards,  J.  Warwick-court,  Holborn,  furrier. 
Richings,  T.  of  Thavie's  inn,  London,  scrivener 
and  broker. 

Rigby,  J,  J.  Mariner,  and  T.  Wright,  Liverpool, 

hide-merchants. 

Rier  J.  and  T.  Travis,  Manchester,  machine- 
makers  and  copartners. 

Robarts,  W.  Shoe-lane,  printer. 

Robinson,  P.  Claypole,  maltster. 

Rogers,  D.  Upper  North-place,  Gray's  Inn-road, 
grocer  and  tea-dealer. 

Ryland,  S.  H.  and  J.Knight,  Horsleydown,  light- 
ermen. 

Sadler,  W.  Walworth,  grocer. 
Sage,  W.  jun.  Bristol,  grocer. 
Salt,  J.  Birmingham,  cutler. 
Scott,  J,  and  H.  Bragg,  Walbrook,  commission- 
merchants. 

Sharp,  A.  S.  and  J.  Birkenshaw  Bottoms,  York 
shire,  cotton-spinners. 

Sherley,  E.  late  of  Great  Portland-street,  since  of 
Park  Terrace,  St.  Marylebone,  butcher. 

Shepherd  T.  and  J.  Haworth,  Bury,  Lancashire, 
machine-makers. 

Shepherd,  W.  Basing-lane,  wholesale  stationer. 

Simkin,  T.  A.  Ross,  wine  and  spirit-merchant. 

Skinner,  W.  Whissendine,  cattledealer. 

Slack,  R.  High  Holborn,  woollen-draper. 

Smith,  W.^Uxbridge,  mealman. 

Spooner,  W.  Chiswell-street,  Middlesex,  linen- 
draper  aud  mercer. 

Sprang,  J.  of  the  Borough-road,  Surrey,  victualler, 

Staneley,  G.  Upper  Ground-street,  ironmonger. 

Staveley,  C.  the  younger,  Leicester,  stationer. 

Steed,  VV.  R.  Caroline  street,  Bedford-square,, 
surgeon. 

Stockley,  1^1.  Wolverhampton,  grocer. 

Still.  S.  now  or  late  of  Bond-street,  Lambeth, 

lighterman  anci  factor. 
Stillman,  J.  Bath,  ironmonger  and  brightsmith. 
Stinton,  J.  ('oleman-street,  boot  and  shoe-maker. 
Stroud,  T.  Union-street,  Bath,  linen-draper. 
Strugell,  R.  B.  Threadnecdle-stieet,  London, 

boot-maker. 

Such,  J.  Soutliwark,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer 
Sutcliffe,  B.  Manchester,  commission-agent,  aud 
silk-dealer. 

Tabberer,  W.  parish  of  iVston  juxta  Birmingham, 
miller. 
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Taylor,  J.  Gomcrsal,  Yorkshire,  banker. 
Tenlon.J.  H.  and  E.  Brichta,  Finch-lane,  mer- 
chants. 

Thompson,  M.  of  the  Minories,  wine-merchant 

and  colourman. 
Thornber  R.  and  J,  Bilsborough,  Yate  and  Pick- 
Thornton,  H.  Upper  Hussell-street,  Southwark, 

tanner. 

Todd,  H.  of  the  Commercial-road,  builder. 

Terr,  J.  Nottingham,  victualler. 

up  Bank,  Lancashire,  calico-printers. 

Townley,  W.  High-street,  Southwark,  woollen- 
draper. 

Tyrell,  W.  late  of  East  Ilsley,  Berks,  draper  and 
tailor. 

Tuck,  W.  Elsing,  Norfolk,  miller. 

Tuckett,  W.  Bath,  grocer. 

'Turner,  P.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Walduck,  ri.  W.  WaUluck,  :ind  VV.  Hancock,  of 
Russell-strcet,  BL-rmonclsey,  skinners  and  fur- 
riers. 

Wallack,  J.  \V.  Hadlow-strect,  Burton  Crescent, 
boarding  and  lodging  hr)usc-kecpcr. 

Walton,  R.  Wood-street,  hovler. 

Ward,  M.  Warren-st.  Middlesex,  coach -builder. 

Warren,  J.  Clipstonc-strcet,  Marylcbone,  chand- 
ler-shopkeeper. 

Watson,  T.  Bristol,  innholdcr. 

Watts,  J.  Cheltenham,  painter. 

Weatherald,  H.  and  T.  VVeatherald,  Micklcy  Mill, 
Malzeard,  Yorkshire,  flax-spinners. 

Webb,  W.  late  of  Wakefield,  inn-kecper  and 
victualler. 

Wells,  J.  Keninghall,  Norfolk,  shopkeeper. 
West,  W.  Trowbridge,  clothier  and  draper. 
Wesson,  J.  Birmingham,  currier. 
AVetman,  J.  Great  Surrey-«treet,  hat-manufactu- 
rer. 


Wharton,  J.  Manchester,  factor. 

Whayman,  F.  Amelia-row,  Bermondsey,  Surrey, 
currier  and  leather-seller. 

Whiston,  F.  Crutched  Friars,  merchant  and  in- 
surance-broker. 

Whitehall,  J.  O.  Nottingham,  plumber  and  glazier. 

White,  \y.  King-street,  .Soho,  baker. 

White,  J.  Fleet-street,  flour-factor  and  baker. 

Whittle,  ('.  Hastings,  draper. 

Widgen,  W.  Whitmore-road,  Hoxton,  coal-mer- 
chant 

Wilkinson,  J.  CasUe-street,  Holbom,  working- 
jeweller. 

Wilkinson,  J.  Keightey,  worsted-spinner  and  ma- 
nufacturer. 

Williamson,  S.  T.  Southampton,  wine-merchant. 

Williamson,  T.  W.  and  K.  Jones,  Packers-court, 
Coleman-street,  "merchants. 

\V'iison.  E.  Lymington,  linen-draper. 

Windsor,  J.  M.  Hyde,  and  J.  Windsor,  Mandies- 
ter,  machine-makers. 

'Wittich.  J.  F,  W.  Manchester,  grocer  and  tea- 
deal  or. 

\^'()()lf,  M.  Princes-street,  tailor  and  draper. 
Wood,  T.  New  (  hurch-ccurt,  Strand,  printer. 
AVood,  J.  late  of  Montague-close,  Southwaik,  car- 
man. 

Workniiin,  T.  W.  Rcdborough,  clothier. 
\N'right,  J.  Honlcy,  dyer. 

Wroots,  R,  Great  Titchfiekl-street,  Marylebono, 
draper. 

Wroots  R.  and  J.  Goldie,  Great  Titchfield-strect, 

linen-drapers  and  coi)artnors. 
Wryghte,  G.  White  Lion-street,  Norton  Falgate, 

Legliom-hat-merchant  and  hatter. 
Wyatt,  T.  Oxford,  stone-mason. 
Yeldham,   T.   late  of  Tottenham-court-road, 

linen-draper. 
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SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Allan,  James,  &  Son.  grmn-merchants  in  Glasgow 
Anderson,  Patrick,  mercliant  in  Dundee 
Blyth,  Robert  Brittain,  mid  Co.  merchants  in 

Edinburgh 
Bowie,  George,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Browning,  Matthew,  and  Co.  ironmongers  in  Edin- 
burgh 

Cl^horn,  Archibald,  merchant  in  Leith 
Colquhoun,  Thomas,  printer  in  Edinburgh 
Coupar,  William,   manufacturer,  Chapelshavc, 
Dundee 

Craig,  John,  silk-warehouseman  in  Edinburgh 
Cullen,  John,  merchant  in  Stirling 
Deuchar  aild  Zeigler,  cloth-merchants  in  Edin- 
burgh 

Dickson,  James  and  Robert,  fTeshers  and  cattle- 
dealers  in  Dunse 

Dougall,  James,  spirit-dealer  and  wine-merchant 
in  Glasgow 

Duff,  Robert,  merchant  in  Dundee 

Duncan,  James,  and  Co.  cloth-merchants  in  Glas- 
gow 

Galbraith,  Robert,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow 
Garden,  H.  W,  builder  in  Glasgow 
Goi-don,  William,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Hunter,  Thomas,  and  Co.  manufacturers  inGlas* 
gow 

Johnston,  John,  woollen-draper.  South  St.  David- 
Street,  Edinburgh 

Kirkham,  John,  wood-merchant  and  builder  in 
Edinburgh 

Landels,  Adam,  builder  in  Edinburgh 

Macalister,  Alexander,  and  Sons,  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  Paisley 

M'Arthur,  John,  and  Co.  merchants  and  agents  in 
Glasgow 

M'Clymont,  Hugh,  cloth-merchant,  Ayr 
M'Kean,  W.  and  A.  and  Co.  merchants  in  Leith, 

and  M'Koan,  Brothers,  and  Co.  merchants  in 

Liverpool 

Miller,  James,  and  Co.  timber-merchants  in  Leith 


RUPTCiEs  and  Dividends,  announced 
m  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 

Montgomery,  George,  confectioner  in  Edinburgh 
More  and  Williamson,  distillers  at  Underwood 
I^Iurray,  William,  slater,  vintner,  <fec.  in  Glasgow 
Nelson,  William  Dun,  cattle  and  spirit-dealer  at 

Broompark,  near  Denny 
Pearson,  Patrick,   writer  and  corn-merchant  in 

Edinburgh 

Sibbald,  Brothers,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Leith 
Smith,  John,  clothier,  High-Street,  Dundee 
Stark,  Joseph,    merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
Forfar 

Stewart,  Andrew,  merchant,  and  dealer  in  lace, 

in  Glasgow 

Taylor,  John,  grocer  and  merchant,  Gallowgate, 

Glasgow 

Thomson,  George,  merchant  in  Leith 

Walker,  Walter,  dyer,  bleacher,  and  merchant,. 

Tradestown,  Glasgow 
Watt,  Barr,  and  Co.  silk-merchants  in  Glasgow 
White  and  Wilson,  distillers.  Old  Rome,  Kil- 
marnock 

Williamson,  James,  and  Son,  giocers  and  spirits- 

dealers  in  Edinburgh 
Wilson,  Walter,  merchant.  South  Qiiccnsferry 
Wilson,  James,  sometime  wood-merchant  in 
Queensferry,  afterwairds  merchant  in  •  Edin- 
burgh 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dobson,  William,  and  Co.  drysalters  and  mer- 
chants in  Glasgow ;  by  Edward  Railton,  mer- 
chant there 

Favquharson,  Samuel,  ironmonger,  Cupar  Fife; 
by  T.  Drybrugh,  writer  there 

Grant,  Robert  and  William,  wood-merchants  and 
cattle-dealers  in  Auchintulloch  ;  by  R.  Col- 
quhoun, writer,  Dumbarton 

Kerr,  Alexander,  late  haberdasher  in  Edinburgh ; 
by  Alexander  Ross,  merchant  there 

M* Alpine,  James,  general-merchant  and  trader  at 
Corpach ;  by  Lamont  and  Gcmmil,  writers 
in  Greenock 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1825.  Aug.  11.  Mrs  Ross,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Ross,  missionary,  Istra  in  CallVaria,  Africa,  of 
two  sons. 

Sept.  5.  At  Severndroog,  Bombay,  Mrs  Steven- 
son, a  daughter. 

IS'26,  Jan.  19.  At  Kirkwall,  ?»lrs  Bremner,  a 
daughter. 

S^H.  In  Upper  VVimpole-Street,  Lou<Ion,  tlie 
Lady  of  George  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  a  son. 

'29.  At  Yester  House,  the  Marchioness  of  Tweed- 
dale,  a  son. 

—  At  Barroch  House,  the  Lady  of  John  Sin- 
clair, Esq.  of  Harroch,  a  son. 

50.  At  IG,  Royal  Circus,  Edinburgh,  MrsRenny, 
a  daughter. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Robert  Straehan,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

31.  In  Baker's-Street,  London,  the  Lady  of 
Henry  Alexander  Douglas,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Linthill,  the  Lady  of  William  Currie,  Esq. 
of  Linthill,  a  daughter. 

Feb.  1.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Lady  of  Henry  Lums- 
den,  Esq.  of  Tilwhilly,  a  daughter. 

—  At  19,  Pitt-Street,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Major  Dods,  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Campsali  Park,  near  Doncaster,  the  Lady 
of  Sir  Joseph  Radcliffe,  Bart  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Heme  Bay,  Kent,  Mrs  A.  F.  Ramsay,  of 
Chelsea,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
Napier,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Athole  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  George 
Kinnear,  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Jessfield  House,  Portobello,  the  Lady  of 
Thomas  Stephens,  Esq.  a  son. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Bennet,  India-Street,  a 
son. 

—  Tbe  Lady  of  Sir  AleKander  Don,  Bart,  of 
Newton  Don,  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

a.lAt  Stirling,  Mrs  John  Telford,  a  son, 
10.  At  Foss  House,  Mrs  Stewart,  a  son. 

12.  At  Clapham  Common,  the  Lady  of  the 
Hon.  James  Stewart,  a  son. 

•—  Mrs  Clarke,  of  Comrie,  a  daughter. 

—  At  5,  Nicolson  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ry- 
mer,  a  son. 

13.  At  17,  India-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
CadeU,  a  son. 

—  At  the  British  Hotel,  Queen-Street,  Edin- 
burgh, the  Lady  of  George  FuUerton  Carnegie, 
Esq.  of  Charlton,  a  son  and  heir. 

1 4.  At  Crielf,  Mrs  Peter  Scott,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  Holms,  the  Lady  of  James  Fairhe,  Esq. 
of  Holms,  a  son. 

17.  In  Upper  Harley-Street,  London,  the  Lady 
of  Lieut.-Coloael  Buller  Elphinstone,  a  daughter. 

—  At  No.  1,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Watson,  a  son. 

18.  At  Dunnotter  House,  Lady  Kennedy,  a  son. 

19.  At  15,  Gloucester  Place,  Edinburgh,  the 
Lady  of  James  Hozier,  Esq.  advocate,  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Strichen  House,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Eraser  of 
Lovat,  a  daughter. 

—  At  59,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Tho- 
mas Ewing,  a  son. 

—  At  No.  4,  Saxe  Cobourg  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  A.  O.  Turnbull,  a  daughter. 

21.  In  Atholl  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Tytler, 
of  VVoodhouselee,  a  daughter. 

22.  At  London,  the  Marchioness  of  Clanricarde, 
a  daughter. 

23.  At  29,  Windsor- Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Duncan,  a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Newuham,  the  wife  of  Mr  Bennison 
was  delivered  of  three  children,  two  boys  and  a 
girl,  all  of  whom  are  living.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
markable that  the  girl  has  a  perfect  set  of  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw. 

MARRIAGES. 

1825.  Dec.  15.  At  Montreal,  Lower  Canada, 
William  Suter,  Esq.  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of 
Captain  William  M'CuUoch. 

18.  In  St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  United  States. 
Mr  Samuel  Richardson,  of  that  city,  to  Miss  Ca- 


roline Schetky,  daiighter  of  the  late  Mr  G.  J.  C 
Schetky,  FMinburgh. 

182G.  Jan.  10.  At  Kent,  Mr  Thomas  Leverton 
Donaldson,  eldest  son  of  James  Donaldson  of 
Williamshaw,  Ayrshire,  Esq.  to  Matilda  Georgian!, 
second  daughter  of  TIios.  Lingham,  Esq.  Shooter's 
Hill,  Kent. 

*  31.  At  Perth,  Lieutenant  Ro  Iney  Mylius,  Cey- 
lon rifle  regiment,  to  Jane  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  James  Menzies,  Royal  Perth- 
shire militia. 

—  John  Frame,  Esq.  of  Locher  Bank,  to  Miss 
Findlay,  daughter  of  John  Findlay,  Esq.  of  Gryfe 
Bank,  in  the  paribh  of  Kilbarchan. 

—  At  Inverness,  John  Eraser,  Esq.  Croyard, 
to  Eliza,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
John  Rose,  Esq.  of  Ardnagrask. 

—  At  St.  Enoeli  Square,  Glasgow,  John  ScotU 
Esq.  younger  of  Hawkhill,  to  Jane,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Thomson,  Esq.  merchant,  Glasgow. 

Feb.  1.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  William  Napier,  Lin- 
lithgow, to  Mary  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Hugh 
Kennedy,  Esq.  Usher's  Island,  Dublin. 

2.  At  No.  23,  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  James 
Fothringham,  Esq.  to  Marion,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Patrick  Scrymsoure,  Esq.  of  Tealing, 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Tain,  John  Dallas,  Esq.  of 
Carriacou,  to  Miss  Eliza  Baillie,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr  Mackintosh  of  Tain. 

6.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Douglas,  mer- 
chant, to  Helen  Robertson,  daughter  of  Henry 
Marder,  Esq. 

7.  At  Oakshaw  House,  Paisley,  Thomas  Dykes, 
Esq.  of  Calcutta,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Leishman,  Esq.  of  Oakshaw. 

—  At  Chelsea,  Mr  A.  Miller,  of  London,  to 
Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Wardrop,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 

8.  At  Inverness,  Colin  Munro,  Esq.  Dingwall, 
to  Alice,  eldest  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
Colin  Munro,  Esq.  of  Grenada. 

—  At  Corry,  Captain  D.  Maedonald,  h.  p.  42d 
regiment,  to  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  L.  Mac- 
kinnon,  Esq. 

10.  At  Newington,  James  Hathoru,  Esq.  S.S.C  . 
St.  Patrick's  Square,  Edinburgh,  to  Lady  C. 
Fairlie,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Campbell, 
Bart,  of  Aberuchil. 

—  At  Adam  Square,  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Ked- 
slie,  Esq.  Surgeon  in  the  Honourable  East-India 
Company's  service,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Andrew  Fyfe,  Esq.  Lecturer  on  Ana- 
tomy, Edinburgh. 

14.  At  Alloa,  Robert  Haig,  Esq.  of  Dollarfield, 
to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  John  M'Gowan,  Esq, 

15.  At  St.  Phillip's  Church,  Liverpool,  the  Rev. 
David  Thom,  Liverpool,  to  Margaret,  third 
daughter  of  Mr  Steel,  Waltensholm  Square. 

16.  At  10,  Albyn  Place,  Alexander  Pearson, 
Esq.  W.  S.  to  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  late 
David  Paterson,  Esq.  banker  in  Edinburgh. 

21.  At  Glasgow,  Gilbert  Stuart  Bruce,  of  Tri- 
nity Square,  London,  Esq.  to  Christina,  youngest 
daughter  of  William  Shortridge,  of  Glasgow,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Andrew  Galbraith,  mer- 
chant, to  Miss  Margaret  Bogle,  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Scott,  Esq.  Port  Glasgow. 

DEATHS. 

1824.  Nov.  At  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  Mr 
Anthony  Graeme,  in  the  25d  year  of  his  age, 
youngest  son  of  George  Graeme  of  InchbraSe, 
Esq. 

1825.  July  20.  On  board  liis  Majesty's  ship  Ta- 
mar,  in  the  river  Hooghley,  James  Kirkpatrick, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Close- 
burn,  Bart. 

Aug.  20.  At  Nicai^atam,  James  Smart,  M.D 
surgeon,  Honourable  East-India  Company's  ser' 
vice,  Madras  Establishment. 

Oct.  15.  At  Port  Royal,  Jamaica,  in  the  56th 
year  of  his  age,  George'  Black,  surgeon,  R.  N.  el- 
dest son  of  Alexander  Black,  Pitsligo. 

29.  Near  Kingston,  Jamaica,  James,  eldest  son 
of  Mr  Falconer,  Blackliills,  near  Nairn. 

Nov.  Of  the  yellow  fever,  at  Aharado,  Mexico 
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Mr  David  Dick,  second  son  of  the  late  Alexander 
Dick,  Esq.  accountant  in  Edinburgh. 

1825.  Nov.  20.  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the 
75d  year  of  his  age,  and  48th  of  his  Ministry,  the 
Rev.  Roger  Aitken,  Rector  of  St.  John's,  Lunen- 
burgh,  and  Missionary  to  the  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

125.  At  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  John  Fergus,  Esq. 

29.  At  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  deeply  lament- 
ed, Charles  Farquharson,  Esq.  of  Persey.  His 
relations  and  friends  are  requested  to  accept  Ihis 
notification  of  his  death. 

Deo.  In  Jamaica,  Mrs  Ouchterlony,  relict  of  the 
late  James  Ouchterlony,  Esq.  St.  David. 

1.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  whfere  he  had  resided 
for  more  than  forty  years,  John  Gordon,  M.  D.,  a 
native  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  the  70th  year  of  his 
age. 

10.  At  Jamaica,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age, 
deeply  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  the  Hon. 
W.  A.  Orgill,  Custos  Hotulorum  of  the  parish  of 
St.  George's,  in  that  island. 

16.  At  Falmouth,  Jamaica,  John  Black,  Esq.  of 
Ardmarnock,  Argyllshire. 

1826.  Jan.  12.  At  Inverness,  Mrs  Fraser,  relict 
of  the  late  William  Fraser,  Esq.  Commissary  of 
Inverness. 

13.  At  Coilessan,  Argyllshire,  in  Her  51st  year, 
after  a  painful  and  protracted  illness,  Margaret 
Campbell,  spouse  of  John  Campbell,  Esq. 

—  At  Slateford,  Miss  Joanna  Thomson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  John  Thomson,  shipmaster, 
Leith. 

—  At  Manse  of  Aboyne,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gor^ 
don,  minister  of  Aboyne,  in  the  83d  year  of  his 
age. 

—  At  Florence,  William  Slade,  Esq.  R.  N. 

16.  At  Nantes,  Miss  Isabella  Dennistoun  Brown, 
daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Brown,  Esq.  mer- 
chant in  Glasgow ;  and,  at  the  same  place,  three 
hours  before,  her  nephew,  Walter,  eldest  son  of 
Humphrey  Ewing  Maclae  of  Cathkin,  Esq. 

17.  At  lloynton-Street,  Kensington,  Alexander 
Murray,  Esq.  late  of  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment. 

18.  At  Portobello,  Mrs  Major  Lyell,  much  la- 
mented. 

—  At  Selkirk,  Mar^ret,  daughter  of  the  late 
Andrew  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Midgehope,  in  the 
18th  year  of  her  age. 

20.  At  the  house  of  her  only  surviving  son,  Ro- 
bert Campbell,  late  chamberlain  of  Roseneath,  in 
her  98th  year,  Mrs  Jean  Stewart,  relict  of  the  late 
Rev.  William  Campbell,  minister  of  Kilchrenan 
and  Dalavich,  Argyleghire,  and  daughter  of  James 
Stewart,  Esq.  of  Cluny,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
by  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Patrick  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Monzie,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice. By  all  to  whom  this  interesting  and  vene- 
rable lady  was  known,  she  cannot  but  be  held  in 
very  pleasing  remembrance.  Of  an  accomplished 
mind,  and  extreme  elegance  of  person  and  man- 
ners, she  retained  the  perfect  possession  of  all  her 
facidties  to  the  last  hour  of  a  life  distinguished 
for  wisdom  and  piety. 

20.  At  Kirkmaiden  Manse,  the  Rev.  James 
French,  minister  of  that  parish,  in  the  44th  year 
of  his  age  and  9th  of  his  ministry. 

22.  At  her  house,  16,  Broughton-Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Helen  Hay,  relict  of  George  Adin- 
ston  of  Carcant. 

23.  At  her  house,  Tavistock  Place,  London, 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Chisholm,  relict  of  Alex.  Chisholm, 
late  of  Chisholm,  Inverness-shire,  aged  68. 

—  In  Pitt-Street,  Portobello,  Mrs  Maria  Max- 
well, relict  of  the  late  Major  Hamilton  Maxwell 
of  Ardwell. 

24.  At  Morebattle,  Mr  James  Culdbertson,  feuar 
there,  in  the  98th  year  of  his  age. 

25.  At  Montrose,  Henry  Renny,  Esq.  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Easington,  Captain  Landles,  R.  N. 

26.  At  Chelsea,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age,  Cap. 
tain  Richard  Grant,  on  half  pay  63d  regiment. 

—  At  Roddinghead,  George  Douglas,  Esq.  of 
Roddinghead. 

—  In  Seymour-Street,  London,  the  Countess  of 
Harcourt 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Butter  worth  Run- 
corn, student  of  medicine,  only  son  of  the  late 
Robert  Runcorn,  Esq.  Manchester, 


Jan.  20.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  J.  Dick,  student  of  me- 
dicine, third  son  of  tiic  Rev.  Dr  Dick,  Glasgow, 

—  At  Belleville,  Stranraer,  Miss  Anne  Maxwell, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  William  Maxwell, 
Esq.  of  Ardwell. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Mary  Stewart,  third 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Robert  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Binny. 

27.  At  his  house,  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  in 
the  84th  year  of  his  age,  James  White,  Esq.  for- 
merly  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  EasMndia 
Company. 

—  At  her  house,  in  George-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Catliarine  Hope,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Archibald  Hope  of  Craighall,  Bart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Brown,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Brown,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  this  city,  and  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 

—  At  Southfield,  by  Auchtermuchty,  much  and 
justly  regretted  by  a  numerous  circle  of  friends 
andj  acquaintances,  George  Keltic,  Esq.  late  te- 
nant of  Falklandwood,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

— -  At  Torbanehill,  Mrs  Bogle  Smellie,  of  Tor- 
banehill. 

*—  At  Valleyfield,  Culross,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age,  James  Stewart,  Esq.  of  Glasgow.  Few 
gentlemen  have  passed  through  so  long  a  life 
with  a  more  amiable  character ;  in  his  heart  there 
was  no  guile. 

28.  In  the  51st  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Francis 
Laing,  merchant,  Newburgh. 

—  At  Paisley,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  after 
an  illness  of  three  days,  Mr  Alexander  Paton,  late 

,  cloth  merchant  there. 

29.  At  Arundel,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age, 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Howard,  relict  of  the  late  Henry 
Howardi  Esq.  and  mother  of  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  John  Gill,  advocate  in 
Aberdeen,  aged  52  years. 

50.  At  Glasgow,  John  Wallace  Hozier,  Esq,  se- 
cond son  of  William  Hozier,  Esq.  of  Newlands. 

31.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  Joseph  Thomson,  former- 
ly solicitor  before  the  Supreme  Courts. 

—  At  Caen,  France,  Walter  Dawes,  ywrngest 
son  of  James  Paterson ,  Esq. 

—  At  Canisbay,  in  the  Presbytery  of  Caitliness, 
the  Rev.  James  Smith,  minister  of  that  parish. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Berner's-Street,  London,  of 
a  short  illness,  John  Campbell,  Esq.  the  Account- 
ant-General  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Mr  Camp- 
bell was  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  His  com- 
plaint was  an  inflammation  in  the  chest. 

—  At  her  father's  house.  No.  11,  St.  Leonard's 
Hill,  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Davidson,  writer. 

—  At  Manse  of  Camock,  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Thomson,  who  had  been  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Carnock  for  45  years.  He  died  in  the  69th -year 
of  his  age. 

—  At  Giffordbank,  East  Lothian,  Mr  William 
Gilbertson,  factor  to  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale.  His  relations  and  friends  will 
please  accept  of  this  notification  of  his  death. 

Feb.  1.  At  Haddington,  Thomas  Fairbairn,  Esq. 
SheriflP-Substitutc  of  Haddingtonshire. 

— -  At  the  Mains  of  Brigton,  Hugh  Maxwell, 
Esq.  of  Halkerton. 

—  At  Gosforth  House,  near  Newcastle,  Charles 
John  Brandling,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Northumberland. 

2.  At  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  Hannah,  Lady  of 
James  Forster,  of  that  town,  Esq.  in  the  49th 
year  of  her  age. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Jane  Smith,  Charlotte-Street, 
aged  58. 

—  At  Cove  of  Cork,  Mr  Robert  Macfarlan,  son 
of  the  late  Andrew  Macfarlan,  Esq.  of  Auchrossan. 

—  At  the  York  Hotel,  Dover,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Soott,  late  of  the  roval  artillery. 

5.  At  Edinburgh, 'John  Peat,  Esq.  S.S.C.  aged 
76. 

—  At  the  seat  of  Earl  Howe,  at  Gopsall,  in  the 
56th  year  of  her  age,  the  Countess  of  Cardigan. 

4.  At  pura  House,  Alexander  Bayne,  Esq.  of 
Rires. 

~  At  George's  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Agnes 
Blackie,  wife  of  James  Cheyne,  Esq.  merchant, 
Leith, 

5.  At  Peebles,  James  Ker,  Esq.  Provost  of 
Peebles. 
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Mean  Time, 

D.  M.  H. 

New  Moon,*,Sun.  7.    0  "past  2  morn. 
First  Quart.^Sun.  14.  55  —  11  aftern. 
Full  Moon,^Sun.  21.  59—2  aftern. 
Last  Quart.^Sun.  28.  30  —    1  aftern. 
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RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  AFRICA^ 


The  geography  of  great  part  of  the 
extensive  continent^of  Africa,  it  must 
be  confessed,  after  all  the  labour  and 
danger  which  haye  been  encountered 
to  clear  it  up,  still  remains  envelop- 
ed in  doubts  and  obscurity.  Large 
tracts  of  the  coasts  of  this  the  most 
miserable  region  of  the  earth  have 
been  but  partially  and  hastily  sur- 
veyed,   Africa  has  few  attractions  to 
draw  European  traders  to  her  shores  ; 
she  is  so  little  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  the  arts,  that  she  has  no- 
thing to  offer  to  the  merchant  except 
a  few  raw  materials.    And  well  it 
would  have  been  for  her,  and  well 
would  it  have  been  for  the  fame  and 
honour  of  European  nations,  if  they 
had  confined  their  intercourse  with 
Africa  to  this  paltry  traffic.  But  their 
visitations  have  been  a  curse  and  a 
scourge  to  her :  they  have  been  greatly 
the  cause  of  perpetuating,  and  render- 
ing still  more  intolerable,  tbe  savage 
barbarities  of  her  ruthless  tribes.  We 
have  repeated  proofs  in  the  volume 
before  us  that  the  slave-trade  is  one 
great  means  of  keeping  alive  perpe- 
tual feuds  and  predatory  wars  among 
the  different  nations  of  Africa.  They 
go  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
slaves  to  sell  to  the  Moors,  or  to  the- 
agents  of  European  merchants  on  the 
coasts ;  and  the  misery  and  suffer- 
ing  inflicted  on   the  unfortunate 
victims,  while  they  are  driven  over 


the  wide  and  dreary  desert,  is  al- 
most inconceivable ;  they  die  by  hun- 
dreds, and  the  road  is  in  many  places 
whitened  with  their  bones. 

But  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  Central  Africa  is  in  a  state  of 
much  greater  imperfection  than  our 
knowledge  of  its  coasts.  Many  tra- 
vellers, who  have  attempted  to  pene- 
trate far  into  the  interior,  have  not 
survived  to  communicate  their  dis- 
coveries ;  while  of  those  who  have> 
like  the  authors  of  the  present  volume, 
returned  to  tell  their  tales  of  wonder, 
the  tract  of  country  surveyed  by  them 
has  been,  comparatively  speaking, 
limited.  The  obstructions  of  every 
kind,  both  physical,  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate  and  country,  and  moral, 
arising  from  the  savage  manners  of 
the  people  and  their  governments, 
have  been  so  many  and  so  great,  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  fill  up  the  immense  chasm 
that  remains  in  the  map  of  Central 
Africa.  There  is  not  a  journey  un- 
dertaken that  does  not  entirely  alter 
all  the  former  maps,  either  by  dis- 
placing kingdoms  and  towns  from  the 
situation  which  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  assign  to  them,  or  by 
adding  others  not  known  before — or 
by  displacing  lakes  and  rivers  whose 
existence  rested  on  fabulous  or  misin* 
terpreted  information— -or  by  adding 
features  of  nature  unknown  before. 


*  Recent  discoveries  in  Africa,  made  in  the  years  1822-23-21,  by  Major  Denham, 
Captain  Clapperton,  R.  N.  and  the  late  Dr  Oudney ;  extending  across  the  Great 
Desert  to  the  tenth  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  from  Kouka  in  Bornou  to  Sac- 
katoo,  the  capital  of  the  Fclatah  Empire.    London,  1826. 
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Thus  our  travellers  have  discovered 
an  iininense  lake,  called  Lake  Tchad, 
SOO  miles  long  and  150  broad,  on 
the  very  spot  where,  according  to 
Arrowsmith's  map,  the  swamp  or 
morass  of  Wangara  is  laid  down, 
which  is  made  to  swallow  up  the  far- 
rolling  waters  of  the  Niger.  This 
Lake  Tchad  was  surveyed  accurately, 
but  no  such  river,  nor  indeed  any 
river  of  very  considerable  magnitude, 
was  found  to  empty  itself  into  it. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  on  whose 
relations  trust  can  be  reposed,  and 
who  report  what  they  have  witness- 
ed in  a  quarter  of  the  earth  so  little 
known  and  frequented,  cannot  fail  to 
be  full  of  interest.  We  have,  indeed, 
been  favoured  with  several  accounts 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  but  a 
great  part  of  the  tract  gone  over  by 
Major  Denham  and  his  companions 
was  ground  previously  untrodden  by 
any  European  foot.  Horneman  had 
gone  over  part  of  the  journey,  but 
his  papers  never  were  transmitted  to 
this  country.  The  accounts  given  in 
this  volume  of  Bornou  and  of  Sou- 
dan, and  the  surrounding  districts, 
introduce  us  to  a  country  and  to  a 
people  of  whom  before  we  had  no  ac- 
counts worthy  of  the  least  reliance. 

On  the  death  of  Mr  Ritchie  at 
Mourzuk,  and  the  return  of  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  our  Consul  at  Tripoli 
having  represented  to  Earl  Bathurst 
the  expediency  of  keeping  up  a  good 
understanding  with  the  powers  in 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  that  the 
road  from  Tripoli  to  Bornou  was 
as  safe  and  open  as  the  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  out  a  mission  to  that 
quarter.  The  information  of  the 
Consul  was  found  by  our  travellers 
to  be  perfectly  correct,  and  it  has 
also  been  verified  by  subsequent  tra- 
vellers. Dr  Oudney,  a  naval  sur- 
geon from  this  city,  was  strongly  re- 
commended by  Dr  Jamieson  to  the 
notice  of  Government  as  a  person 
well  qualified  to  undertake  a  journey 
of  this  nature,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  proceed,  in  the  capacity  of  Consul, 
to  Bornou.  He  was  allowed  to 
take  with  him,  as  a  friend  and  com- 
panion, Lieutenant  Clapperton,  pro- 
moted to  Captain  since  his  return. 
Captain  Denham  (promoted  also  to  a 
Majority  since  his  return)  had  about 
tliis  time  volunteered  his  services 
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on  an  attempt  to  pass  from  Tripoli  to 
Timbuctoo,  pretty  nearly  by  the 
same  route  as  that  which  Major 
Laing  is  now  pursuing  ;  and  it  being 
intended  that  researches  should  be 
made  from  Bornou,  as  the  fixed 
residence  of  the  Consul,  to  the  east 
and  west,  Major  Denham's  name 
was  added  to  the  expedition,  and  he 
joined  them  at  Tripoli. 

The  volume  before  us  communi- 
cates the  result  of  the  researches  of 
tliese  enterprising  travellers.  They  ex- 
perienced, as  is  usual  with  travellers 
in  these  countries,  many  delays  be- 
fore getting  fairly  on  their  journey. 
Dr  Oudney  and  Captain  Clapperton 
were  kept  waiting  at  Mourzuk,  a 
most  unhealthy  situation,  until 
Major  Denham  returned  to  Tripoli, 
to  urge  the  Bashaw  to  expedition. 
The  journey  occupied  nearly  a  year 
after  leaving  Tripoli  before  they  ar- 
rived at  Kouka,  the  chief  city  of 
Bornou :  it  is  usually  performed  in 
three  months.  Kouka  was  the  head 
quarters  of  the  expedition,  and  di- 
verging from  it,  various  excursions 
were  made  into  the  surrounding  king- 
doms. Major  Denham  accompanied  a 
slave-hunting  expedition  into  the 
kingdom  of  Begharmi,  about  300 
miles  to  the  south.  He  also  perform- 
ed another  journey  about  200  miles 
to  the  eastward  ;  and  Dr  Oudney  and 
Captain  Clapperton  performed  a  jour- 
ney from  Mourzuk  to  Ghraut.  They 
also  set  out  from  Kouka  on  another 
to  Sackatoo,  the  capital  of  Soudan, 
on  which  journey  Dr  Oudney  died. 
The  narratives  of  all  these  various 
journeys  is  given  in  this  volume, 
from  which  a  mass  of  most  interest- 
ing and  authentic  information  is  to  be 
gathered,  as  to  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  dif- 
ferent kingdoms  visited.  A  number 
of  well-executed  plates,  from  draw- 
ings made  on  the  spot,  tend  very 
much  to  increase  the  liveliness  of 
our  ideas,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  ;  though 
they  augment,  to  a  most  unattainable 
height,  the  cost  of  the  book.  An  ap- 
pendix, containing  documents  of  the 
most  curious  kind,  closes  the  volume. 
Some  of  these  documents  exhibit  a 
degree  of  shrewdness  and  accuracy 
in  the  management  of  business  that 
we  did  not  expect  to  find  among 
such  a  savage  race. 
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We  shall,  by  copious  extracts,  en- 
deavour to  convey  to  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  vo- 
lume. If  they  wish  to  have  a  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  manners,  and 
customs,  and  civihzation  prevailing 
over  an  immense  tract  of  Africa, 
they  must  have  recourse  to  the  book 
itself.  It  is  well  worthy  of  their 
perusaL 

At  Tripoli,  so  profound  is  the  re- 
spect of  the  Bashaw  for  the  British 
name,  and  such  is  its  influence  on 
the  minds  of  his  subjects,  that  Major 
Denham  tells  us,  the  roof  of  the 
English  Consul  always  affords  a 
sanctuary  to  the  perpetrator  of  any 
crime,  not  even  excepting  murder  ; 
and  scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which 
some  persecu4;ed  Jew,  or  unhappy 
slave,  does  not  rush  into  the  court- 
yard of  the  Consulate,  to  escape  the 
bastinado."  One  day  our  travellers 
met  with  a  poor  wretch  whom  they 
were  dragging  along  to  the  place  of 
punishment,  when  a  child  and  ser- 
vant of  Dr  Dickson  were  passing  ; 
the  criminal,  slipping  from  his 
guards,  snatched  up  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  halted  boldly  before  his 
pursuers.  The  talisman  was  suffi- 
ciently powerful ;  the  emblem  of  in- 
nocence befriended  the  guilty  ;  and 
the  culprit  walked  on  uninterrupted, 
triumphing  in  the  protection  of  the 
Britisli  flag. 

The  path  of  our  travellers,  du- 
ring the  whole  route  from  Tripoli 
to  Kouka,  lay  over  the  Sahara,  or 
Great  Desert,  which  stretches  across 
the  whole  North  of  Africa,  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  about 
1400  miles  in  breadth,  and  consists 
partly  of  hills  of  naked  rock,  partly 
of  interminable  plains,  covered  with 
loose  sand  or  with  gravel.  The  sand  is 
sometimes,  by  the  action  of  the  wind, 
blown  up  into  hills  of  400  or  500 
feet  high,  in  which  the  camel  sinks 
up  to  the  knees  at  every  step.  The 
following  extracts  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  perils  and  fatigues  which 
befall  the  traveller  over  this  wide 
and  dreary  region. 

The  remaining  half  of  our  journey  to 
Mourzuk  was  over  pretty  nearly  the 
same  kind  of  surface  as  we  had  passed 
before ;  in  some  places  worse.  Some- 
times two,  and  once  three  days,  we  were 
without  finding  a  supply  of  water,  which 
was  generally  muddy,  bitter,  or  brackish. 
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Nor  is  that  the  worst  that  sometimes  be- 
falls the  traveller.  The  overpowering  ef- 
fects of  a  sudden  sand-wind,  when  nearly 
at  the  close  of  the  desert,  often  destroys  a 
whole  kafila,  already  weakened  by  fa- 
tigue ;  and  the  spot  \v'as  pointed  out  to 
us,  strewed  with  bones  and  dried  car- 
casses, where,  the  year  before,  fifty  sheep, 
two  camels,  and  two  men,  perished  from 
thirst  and  fatigue,  when  within  eight 
hours'  march  of  the  well  which  we  were 
anxiously  looking  out  for. 

Indeed,  the  sand-storm  we  had  the 
misfortune  to  encounter  in  crossing  the 
desert  gave  us  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
dreaded  effects  of  these  hurricanes.  The 
wind  raised  the  fine  sand,  with  which 
the  extensive  desert  was  covered,  so  as 
to  fill  the  atmosphere,  and  render  the  im- 
mense space  before  us  impenetrable  to 
the  eye,  beyond  a  few  yards.    The  sun 
and  clouds  were  entirely  obscured,  and  a 
suffocating  and  oppressive  weight  accom- 
panied the  flakes  and  masses  of  sand, 
which  I  had   almost  said  we  had  to 
penetrate  at  every  step.    At  times  we 
completely   lost   sight   of  the  camels, 
though  only  a  few  yards  before  us.  The 
horses  hung  their  tongues  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  refused  to  face  the  torrents 
of  sand,    A  sheep  that  accompanied  the 
kafila,  the  last  of  our  stock,  lay  down  on 
the  road,  and  we  were  obliged  to  kill 
him,  and  throw  the  carcass  on  a  camel. 
A  parching  thirst  oppressed  us,  which 
nothing  alleviated.    We  had  made  but 
little  way  by  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  wind  got  round  to  the 
eastward,  and  refreshed  us  something, 
with  which  change  we  moved  on  until 
about  five,  when  we  halted,  protected  a 
little  by  three  several  ranges  of  irregular 
hills,  some  conical,  and  some  table-top- 
ped.   As  we  had  but  little  wood,  our  fare 
was  confined  to  tea,  and  we  hoped  to  find 
relief  from  our  fatigues  by  a  sound  sleep. 
That  was,  however,  denied  us  ;  the  tent 
had  been  imprudently  pitched,  and  was 
exposed  to  the  east  wind,  which  blew  a 
hurricane  during  the  night.    The  tent 
was  blown  down,  and  the  v  hole  detach- 
ment were  employed  a  full  hour  in  get- 
ting it  up  again  ;  and  our  bedding,  and 
every  thing  that  was  within  it,  was,  du- 
ring that  time,  completely  buried,  by  the 
constant  driving  of  the  sand.     I  was 
obliged  three  times,  during  the  night,  to 
get  up,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  pegs ;  and  when  in  the  morning  1 
awoke,  two  hillocks  of  sand  were  formed 
on  each  side  of  my  head,  some  inches 
high. 

Our  road  lay  over  loose  hills  of  fine 
sand,  in  which  the  camels  sunk  nearly 
knee- deep.  In  passing  these  desert  wilds. 
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where  hills  disappear  in  a  single  night  by 
the  drifting  of  the  sand,  and  where  all 
traces  of  the  passage  even  of  a  large 
ka(ila  sometimes  vanish  in  a  few  hours, 
the  Tibboos  have  certain  points  in  the 
dark  sand-stone  ridges,  which  from  time 
to  time  raise  their  heads  in  the  midst  of 
this  dry  ocean  of  sand,  and  form  the  only 
variety,  and  by  them  they  steer  their 
course.  From  one  of  these  land-marks 
we  waded  through  sand  formed  into 
hills,  from  20  to  60  feet  in  height,  with 
nearly  perpendicular  sides,  the  camels 
blundering  and  falling  with  their  heavy 
loads.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  by  the 
drivers  understanding  these  banks  ;  the 
Arabs  hang  with  all  their  might  on  the 
animal's  tail,  by  which  means  they  steady 
him  in  his  descent.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, the  camel  generally  falls  for- 
ward, and  of  course  all  he  carries  goes 
over  his  head.  We  halted  at  Kaflorum, 
(where  the  kafila  stops,)  which  is  a  nest 
of  hills  of  coarse  dark  sand-stone  ;  an  ir. 
regular  peak  to  the  east  is  called  Gusser, 
or  the  Castle.  At  the  end  of  these  hills, 
about  two  miles  from  the  road,  lyes  a 
wadey,  called  Zow  Seghrir,  in  which 
grows  the  snag-tree,  and  also  grass.  Our 
course  was  south,  but  we  were  obliged 
to  wind  round  the  different  sand-hills,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  rapid  descents,  which 
were  so  distressing  to  the  camels.  We 
bivouacked  under  a  head  called  Zow,  (the 
difficult,)  to  the  east,  where  we  found 
several  wells. 

The  sand-hills  were  less  high  to-day, 
but  the  animals  sank  so  deep  that  it  was 
a  tedious  day  for  all.  Four  camels  of 
Boo  Khalooms  gave  in ;  two  were  killed 
by  the  Arabs,  and  two  were  left  to  the 
chance  of  coming  up  before  morning. 
Tremendously  dreary  are  these  marches  ; 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  billows  of 
sand  bound  the  prospect.  On  seeing  the 
solitary  foot-passenger  of  the  kafila,  with 
his  water-flask  in  his  hand,  and  bag  of 
zumeeta  on  his  head,  sink,  at  a  distance, 
beneath  the  slope  of  one  of  these,  as  fie 
plods  his  way  alone,  hoping  to  gain  a 
lew  paces  on  his  long  day's  work,  by  not 
following  the  track  of  the  camels,  one 
trembles  for  his  safety,  the  obstacle 
passed  which  concealed  him  from  the 
road, — the  eyes  strained  towards  the  spot, 
in  order  to  be  assured  that  he  has  not 
been  buried  quick  in  the  treacherous  over- 
whelming sand — P.  28.  29. 

The  habitable  parts  of  the  Great 
Desert  consist  of  little  belts  of  pas- 
ture and  wood,  beside  the  wells  of 
water.  The  Tibboos  and  the  Tua- 
rics  divide  this  immense  region  be- 
tween them  ;  the  former  are  of  a 
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peaceable  character,  while. the  latter 
are  fierce  and  predatory,  and  are 
continually  making  incursions  upon 
their  inoffensive  and  unwarlike  neigh- 
bours. They  carry  their  plundering 
expeditions  to  the  frontiers  of  Bor- 
nou  and  Soudan. 

The  following  is  the  description  of 
the  travelling  party  which  encoun- 
tered the  formidable  march  over  this 
almost  impassable  desert. 

I  had  succeeded  in  engaging,  on  my 
return  to  Tripoli,  as  an  attendant  to  ac- 
company me  to  Bornou,  a  native  of  the 
island  of  St.  Vincent,  whose  real  name 
was  Adolphus  Sympkins,  but  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  run  away  from 
home,  and  in  a  merchant  vessel  travelled 
half  the  world  over,  had  acquired  the 
name  of  Columbus.  He  had  been  se- 
veral years  in  the  service  of  the  Bashaw, 
spoke  three  European  languages,  and 
perfect  Arabic.  This  person  was  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  mission,  and  so 
faithful  an  attendant,  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  have  since  employed  him  to 
accompany  my  former  companion  and 
colleague.  Captain  Clapperton,  on  the  ar- 
duous service  he  is  now  engaged  in.  We 
had,  besides,  three  free  negroes,  whom 
we  had  hired  in  Tripoli  as  our  private 
servants ;  Jacob,  a  Gibraltar  Jew,  who 
was  a  sort  of  storekeeper ;  four  men  to 
look  after  our  camels  ;  and  these,  with 
Mr  Hillman  and  ourselves,  made  up  the 
number  of  our  household  to  thirteen  per- 
sons. We  were  also  accompanied  by 
several  merchants  from  iMesurala,  Tripo- 
li, Sockna,  and  Mourzuk,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  protection  of  our  escort,  to 
proceed  to  the  interior  with  their  mer- 
chandize. 

The  Arabs  in  the  service  of  the  Ba- 
shaw of  Tripoli,  by  whom  we  were  to  be 
escorted  to  Bornou,  and  on  whose  good 
conduct  our  success  almost  wholly  de- 
pended, were  now  nearly  all  assembled, 
and  had  been  chosen  from  the  most  obe- 
dient tribes.  They  gained  considerably  irt 
our  good  opinion,  each  day  we  became 
better  acquainted  with  them.  ■  They  were 
not  only  a  great  atid  most  necessary 
protection  to  us,  breaking  the  ground,  as 
it  were,  for  any  Europeaiq^s  who  might 
follow  our  steps,  but  enliven^  us  greatly 
on  our  dreary  desert  way,  by  ths^ir  infinite 
wit  and  sagacity,  as  well  as  by  their 
poetry,  extempore  and  traditional. 

We  had  several  amongst  our  party 
who  shone  as  orators  in  verse,  to  use  the 
idiom  of  their  own  expressive  language, 
particularly  one  of  the  tribe  of  Boo  Saiff 
Marabooteens,  or  gifted  persons,  who 
would  sing  for  an  hour  together,  faith- 
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fully  describing  the  whole  of  our  journey 
for  the  preceding  fortnight,  relating  the 
most  trifling  occurrence  that  had  happen- 
ed, even  to  the  name  of  the  well,  and  the 
colour  and  taste  of  the  water,  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity  and  humour,  and  in 
very  tolerable  poetry,  while  some  of  his 
traditionary  ballads  were  beautiful  !— 
P.  35,  36. 

The  character  of  the  Arabs  is  well 
known,  by  the  relations  of  former 
travellers.  From  the  clays  of  Ish- 
mael,  indeed,  their  habits  and  customs 
seem  to  have  undergone  little  or  no 
change.  Still  they  roam  the  desert, 
living  in  tents,  and  never  fixing  their 
habitation  for  any  length  of  time  in 
one  place ;  they  retain  the  same  con- 
stant and  insatiable  desire  of  plun- 
der, mixed  up  with  traits  of  genero- 
sity and  valour.  They  remain  them- 
selves barbarians,  and  by  the  insecu- 
rity which  they  occasion  to  life  and 
property  to  all  the  tribes  settled  in 
their  neighbourhood,  they  prevent 
them,  in  like  manner,  from  emerging  ^ 
from  barbarism,  and  from  making 
any  advances  in  civilization  or  wealth. 
Other  causes  contribute  largely  to 
this  deplorable  state  of  things ;  the 
nature  of  the  Mahometan  leligion— 
the  despotic  nature  of  all  the  govern- 
ments— the  traffic  in  slaves, — and  the 
constant  prevalence  of  war,  all  tend 
to  encrease  the  miseries  of  the  nations 
of  Africa.  Major  Denham  gives  us 
many  interesting  sketches  of  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  Arabs,  of 
which  the  following  are  a  few  : 

Arabs  are  generally  thin,  meagre  figures, 
though  possessing  expressive,  and  some- 
times handsome  features,  great  violence 
of  gesture,  and  muscular  action.  Irri- 
table and  fiery,  they  are  unlike  the  dwel- 
lers in  towns  and  cities  ;  noisy  and  loud, 
their  common  conversational  intercourse 
appears  to  be  a  continual  strife  and  quar- 
rel ;  they  are,  however,  brave,  eloquent, 
and  deeply  sensible  of  shame.  I  have 
known  an  Arab  of  the  lower  class  refuse 
his  food  for  days  together,  because  in  a 
skirmish  his  gun  had  missed  fire  ;  to  use 
his  own  words,  gulbi  wahr,"  my 
heart  aches,"  Bendckti  kedip  hashimtn 
gedam  el  naz,"  *'  my  gun  lied,  and  shamed 
me  before  the  people.'*  Much  has  been 
said  of  their  want  of  cleanhness  ;  I  should, 
however,  without  hesitation,  pronounce 
them  to  be  much  more  cleanly  than  the 
lower  order  of  people  in  any  European 
country.  Circumcision,  and  the  shaving 
the  hair  from  the  head  and  every  other 


part  of  the  body,  the  frequent  ablutions 
which  their  religion  compels  them  to  per- 
form, all  tend  to  enforce  practices  of  clean- 
liness. 

The  fondness  of  an  Arab  for  tradition- 
al history  of  the  most  distinguished  ac- 
tions of  their  remote  ancestors,  is  prover- 
bial J  professed  story-tellers  are  even  the 
appendages  to  a  man  of  rank  ;  his  friends 
will  assemble  before  his  tent,  or  on  the 
platforms  with  which  the  houses  of  the 
iVl oorish  Arabs  are  roofed,  and  there  listen 
night  after  night,  to  a  continued  history 
for  60,  or  sometimes  100  nights  together. 
It  is  a  great  exercise  of  genius,  and  a  pe- 
culiar gift  held  in  high  estimation  among 
them.  They  have  a  quickness  and  clear- 
ness of  delivery,  with  a  perfect  command 
of  words,  surprising  to  a  European  ear  ; 
they  never  hesitate,  are  never  at  a  loss  ; 
their  descriptions  are  highly  poetical,  and 
their  relations  examplified  by  figure  and 
metaphor  the  most  striking  and  appro- 
priate; their  extempore  songs  are  also  full 
of  fire,  and  possess  many  beautiful  and 
^^appy  similes.  Certain  tribes  are  cele- 
brated for  this  gift  of  extempore  speaking 
and  singing  ;  the  chiefs  cultivate  the  pro- 
pensity in  their  children,  and  it  is  often 
possessed  to  an  astonishing  degree  by 
men  who  are  unable  either  to  read  of 
write. 

Arabic  songs  go  to  the  heart,  and  exw 
cite  greatly  the  passions.  I  have  seen 
a  circle  of  Arabs  straining  their  eyes  with 
a  fixed  attention  at  one  moment,  and 
bursting'with  loud  laughter  ;  at  the  next, 
melting  into  tears,  and  clasping  their 
hands  in  all  the  extacy  of  grief  and  sym- 
pathy. 

Their  attachment  to  pastoral  life  is 
ever  favourable  to  love.  Many  of  these 
children  of  the  desert  possess  intelligence 
and  feeling  which  belong  not  to  the  sal- 
vage, accompanied  by  an  heroic  courage, 
and  a  thorough  contempt  of  every  mod6 
of  gaining  their  livelihood  except  by  the 
sword  and  gun.  An  Arab  values  him- 
self chiefly  on  his  expertness  in  arms 
and  horsemanship,  and  on  hospitality."—. 
P.  38,  39. 

The  following  incident  shews  in  a 
lively  manner  the  voracious  appetite 
which  the  Arabs  have  for  plunder, 
and  the  total  insecurity  of  property 
and  life  in  their  neighbourhood  : — 

Arabs  are  always  on  the  look-out  for 
plunder.  '*  *Tis  my  vocation,  Hal.** 
None  are  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it, 
but  they  were  on  this  occasion  to  act  as 
an  escort  to  oppose  banditti,  not  play  the 
part  of  one.  Nevertheless,  greatly  dissa- 
tisfied were  they  at  having  come  so  far, 
and  done  so  little ;  they  •  formed  small 
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parties  for  reconnoitring  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  and  were  open-mouthed  for 
any  thing  that  would  offer.    One  fellow 
on  foot  had  traced  the  marks  of  a  flock 
of  sheep  to  a  small  village  of  tents  to  the 
east  of  our  course,  and  now  gave  notice 
of  the  discovery  he  had  made,  hut  that 
they  had  seen  him,  and,  he  believed,  struck 
their  tents.    I  felt  that  I  should  be  a 
check  upon  them  in  the  plunderings. 
Boo  Khaloom,  myself,  and  about  a  dozen 
horsemen,  (who  had  each  a  footman  be- 
hind him,)  instantly  started  for  their  re- 
treat, which  lay  over  the  hills  to  the  east. 
On  arriving  at  the  spot,  in  a  valley  of 
considerable  beauty,  where  these  flocks 
and  tents  had  been  observed,  we  found 
the   place   quite    deserted.    The  poor 
frighted  shepherds  had  moved  off  with 
their  all, knowing  too  well  what  would  be 
their   treatment  from  the  Naz  Abiad, 
(white  people,)  as  they  call  the  Arabs. 
Their  caution,  however,  was  made  the 
excuse  for  plundering  them,  and  a  pursuit 
was  instantly  determined  on.  "  What ! 
not  stay  to  sell  their  sheep,  the  rogues ; 
we'll  take  them  now  without  payment.'* 
We  scoured  two  valleys  without  discover- 
ing the  fugitives, and  I  began  to  hope  that 
the  Tibboos  had  eluded  their  pursuers, 
when,  after  crossing  a  deep  ravine,  and, 
ascending  the  succeeding  ridge,  we  came 
directly  on  about  two  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  and  about  twenty  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  ten  camels, 
laden  with  their  tents,  and  other  neces- 
saries, all  moving  off.    The  extra  Arabs 
instantly  slipped  from  behind  their  lead- 
ers, and,  with  a  shout,  rushed  down  the 
.  hill ;  p£irt  headed  the  cattle,  to  prevent 
their  escape,  and  the  most  rapid  plunder 
I  could  have  conceived  quickly  com- 
menced.   The   camels   were  instantly 
brought  to  the  ground,  and  every  part  of 
their  load  rifled ;  the  poor  women  and 
girls  lifted  up  their  hands  to  me,  stripped 
as  they  were  to  the  skin,  but  I  could  do 
nothing  for  them  beyond  saving  their 
lives.    A  sheikh  and  a  maraboot  assured 
me  it  was  quite  lawful  to  plunder  those 
-who  left  their  tents,  instead  of  supplying 
travellers.    Boo  Khaloom  now  came  up, 
and.was  petitioned.  I  saw  he  was  ashamed 
of  the  paltry  booty  his  followers  had  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  moved  by  the  tears  of 
the  sufferers.      I  seized  the  favourable 
moment,  and  advised  that   the  Arabs 
should  give  every  thing  back,  and  have  a 
.few  sheep  and  an  ox  for  a  feast.  He  gave 
the  order,  and  the  Arabs,  from  under 
their  barracans,  threw  down  the  wrappers 
they  had  torn  off  the  bodies  of  the  Tibboo 
women ;  and  I  was  glad  in  my  heart 
when,  taking  ten  sheep  and  a  fat  bullock, 
we  left  these  poor  creatures  to  their  fate, 


as,  had  more  Arabs  arrived,  they  would 
most  certainly  have  stripped  them  of 
every  thing  P.  40,  4-1. 

Boo  Khaloom  was  an  intelligent 
and  wealthy  merchant,  who  accom- 
panied the  travellers  from  Tripoli, 
and  proved  a  very  brave  and  useful 
guide.  He  lost  his  life  in  a  grazhie, 
or  plundering  expedition,  on  which 
Major  Denham  accompanied  him, 
and  nearly  shared  the  same  fate.  ' 
The  following  is  the  Major's  state- 
ment of  his  feelings  when  he  first 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  Lake  Tchad. 
When  he  stood  on  a  rising  ground 
near  Lari,  the  sight  of  the  lake  con- 
veyed to  his  mind  a  sensation  so  gra-  , 
tifying  and  inspiring,  that  he  suys  it 
would  b:^  difficult  in  language  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  its  force  or  pleasure. 

The  great  Lake  Tchad,  glowing  with 
the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in  its  strength, 
appeared  to  be  within  a  mile  of  the  spot 
where  we  stood.  My  heart  bounded 
within  me  at  this  prospect,  for  I  believed 
this  lake  to  be  the  way  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  our  search  ;  and  I  could  not  re- 
frain from  silently  imploring  Heaven's 
continued  protection,  which  had  enabled 
us  to  proceed  so  far  in  health  and  strength, 
even   to   the  accomplishment   of  our 

task  P.  45. 

They  now  approached  Kouka, 
the  capital  of  Bornou,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Sheikh.  We  shall  make 
a  pretty  long  quotation,  to  convey 
to  our  readers  an  idea  of  tlie  Sheikh, 
and  his  army  and  people,  and  of 
the  town  itself. 

I  had  ridden  on  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  Boo  Khaloom,  with  his  train  of 
Arabs,  all  mounted,  and  dressed  out  in 
their  best  apparel,  and,  from  the  thick- 
ness of  the  trees,  soon  lost  sight  of  them. 
Fancying  that  the  road  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, I  rode  still  onwards,  and,  on  ap- 
proaching a  spot  less  thickly  planted, 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  in  front 
of  me  a  body  of  several  thousand  cavalry 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  extending  right 
and  left  quite  as  far  as  I  could  see ;  and 
checking  my  horse,  I  awaited  the  arrival 
of  my  party,  under  the  shade  of  a  wide* 
spreading  acacia.  The  Bornou  troopsi 
remained  quite  steady,  without  noise  or 
confusion ;  and  a  few  horsemen,  whO( 
were  moving  about  in  front  giving  direct 
tions,  were  the  only  persons  out  of  the 
ranks.  On  the  Arabs  appearing  in  sight, 
a  shout,  or  yell,  was  given  by  the  Sheikh'^ 
people,  which  rent  the  air  ;  a  blast  was 
blown  from  the  rude  instruments  of  musio' 
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equally  loud,  and  they  moved  on  to  meet 
Boo  Khaloom  and  his  Arahs.  There 
was  an  appearance  of  tact  and  manage- 
ment in  their  movements  which  astonish- 
ed me  :  three  separate  small  bodies,  from 
the  centre  and  each  flank,  kept  char- 
ging rapidly  towards  us,  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  our  horses'  heads,  without  check- 
ing the  speed  of  their  own  until  the  mo- 
ment of  their  halt,  while  the  whole  body 
moved  onwards.  These  parties  were 
mounted  on  small  but  very  perfect  horses, 
who  stopped  and  wheeled  from  their  ut- 
most speed  with  great  precision  and  ex- 
pertness,  shaking  their  spears  over  their 
heads,  exclaiming,  '  Barca^  Barca^  Alia 
liiakkum  cha^  allaalieraga! — Blessing! 
blessing  !  Sons  of  your  country  !  Sons  of 
your  country  and  returning  quickly  to 
the  front  of  the  body,  in  order  to  repeat 
the  charge.  While  all  this  was  going 
on,  they  closed  in  their  right  and  left 
flanks,  and  surrounded  the  litlle  body  of 
Arab  warriors  so  completely,  as  to  give 
the  compliment  of  welcoming  them  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  declaration  of 
their  contempt  for  their  weakness.  I  am 
quite  sure  this  was  premeditated ;  we 
were  all  so  closely  pressed  as  to  be  nearly 
smothered,  and  in  some  danger  from  the 
crowding  of  the  horses  and  clashing  of 
the  spears.  Moving  on  was  impossible, 
and  we  therefore  came  to  a  full  stop. 
Our  chief  was  much  enraged,  but  it  was 
all  to  no  purpose ;  he  was  only  answered 
by  shrieks  of  Welcome  !"  and  spears 
most  un pleasingly  rattled  over  our  heads, 
expressive  of  the  same  feeling.  This  an- 
noyance was  not,  however,  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  Barca  Gana,  the  Sheikh's  first  ge- 
neral, a  negro  of  a  noble  aspect,  clothed 
in  a  figured  silk  tobe,  and  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  Mandara  horse,  made  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  after  a  little  delay,  the 
rear  was  cleared  of  those  who  had  press- 
ed in  upon  us,  and  we  moved  on,  al- 
though but  very  slowly,  from  the  fre- 
quent  impediment  thrown  in  our  way  by 
these  wild  equestrians. 

The  Sheikh's  negroes,  as  they  were 
called,  meaning  the  black  chiefs  and  fa- 
vourites, all  raised  to  that  rank  by  some 
deed  of  bravery,  were  habited  in  coats  of 
mail  composed  of  iron  chain,  which 
covered  them  from  the  throat  to  the 
knees,  dividing  behind,  and  coming  on 
each  side  of  the  horse  :  some  of  them 
had  helmets,  or  rather  skull-caps,  of  the 
same  metal,  with  chin-pieces,  all  suflft- 
ciently  strong  to  ward  off  the  shock  of  a 
spear.  Their  horses'  heads  were  also  de- 
fended by  plates  of  iron,  brass,  and  silver, 
just  leaving  sufficient  room  for  the  eyes 
of  the  animal. 

-  At  length,  on  arriving  at  the  gate  of 
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the  town,  ourselves,  Boo  Khaloom,  and 
about  a  dozen  of  his  followers,  were  alone 
allowed  to  enter  the  gates  ;  and  we  pro- 
ceeded along  a  wide  street  completely 
lined  with  spearmen  on  foot,  with  cavalry 
in  front  of  them,  to  the  door  of  the 
Sheikh's  residence.  Here  the  horsemen 
were  formed  up  three  deep,  and  we  came 
to  a  stand  ;  some  of  the  chief  attendants 
came  out,  and  after  a  great  many  Bar- 
cas  !  Barcas  !"  retired,  when  others  per- 
formed the  same  ceremony.  We  were 
now  again  left  sitting  on  our  horses  in 
the  sun  :  Boo  Khaloom  began  to  lose  all 
patience,  and  swore  by  the  bashaw's 
head,  that  he  would  return  to  the  tents 
if  he  was  not  immediately  admitted : 
he  got,  however,  no  satisfaction  but  a 
motion  of  the  hand  from  one  of  the  chiefs, 
meaning  "  wait  patiently  :"  and  I  whis- 
pered to  him  the  necessity  of  obeying, 
as  we  were  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and 
to  retire  without  permission  would  have 
been  as  diflScult  as  to  advance.  Barca 
Gana  now  appeared,  and  made  a  sign 
that  Boo  Khaloom  should  dismount :  we 
were  about  to  follow  his  example,  when  an 
intimation  that  Boo  Khaloom  was  alone 
to  be  admitted,  again  fixed  us  to  our 
saddles.  Another  half  hour  at  least  pass- 
ed without  any  news  from  the  interior 
of  the  building  ;  when  the  gates  opened, 
and  the  four  Englishmen  only  were  call- 
ed for,  and  we  advanced  to  the  skiffa 
entrance.  Here  we  were  stopped  most 
unceremoniously  by  the  black  guards  in 
waiting,  and  were  allowed,  one  by  one 
only,  to  ascend  a  staircase,  at  the  top  of 
which  we  were  again  brought  to  a  stand 
by  crossed  spears,  and  the  open  flat  hand 
of  a  negro  laid  upon  our  breast.  Boo 
Khaloom  came  from  the  inner  chamber, 
and  asked,  "  If  we  were  prepared  to 
salute  the  Skeikh  as  we  did  the  Bashaw  ?'* 
w^e  replied,  Certainly,"  which  was'mere- 
ly  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  laying 
the  right  hand  on  the  heart.  He  advised 
our  laying  our  hands  also  on  our  heads  : 
but  we  replied,  "  The  thing  was  impos- 
sible !  we  had  but  one  manner  of  saluta- 
tion for  any  body,  except  our  own  sove- 
reign !" 

Another  parley  now  took  place,  but  in 
a  minute  or  two  he  returned,  and  we 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Sheikh  of  Spears.  We  found  him  in  a 
small  dark  room,  sitting  on  a  carpet, 
plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  tobe  of  Soudan 
and  a  shawl  turban.  Two  negroes  were 
on  each  side  of  him,  armed  with  pistols, 
and  on  his  carpet  lay  a  brace  of  these  in- 
struments. Fire-arms  were  hanging  in 
different  parts  of  the  room,  presents  from 
the  Bashaw  and  Mustapha  L'Achmar, 
the  Sultan  of  Fezzan,  which  are  here  con- 
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sidered  as  invaluable.  His  personal  ap- 
l^earance  was  prepossessing,  apparently 
not  more  than  forty-five  or  forty-six,  with 
a»i  expressive  countenance,  and  a  benevo- 
lent smile*  We  delivered  our  letter  from 
the  Bashaw  ;  and  after  he  had  read  it,  he 
inquired,  What  was  pur  object  in  com- 
ing ?'*  we  answered,  "  To  see  the  coun- 
try merely,  and  to  give  an  account  of  its 
inhabitants,  produce,  and  appearance,  as 
our  Sultan  was  desirous  of  knowing  every 
part  of   the  globe."     His  reply  was, 

That  we  were  welcome  !  and  whatever 
he  could  show  us  would  give  him  plea- 
sure ;  th^t  he  ha4  ordered  huts  to  be 
built  for  us  in  the  town  ;  and  that  we 
might  then  go,  accompanied  by  one  of  his 
jieople,  to  see  them  ;  and  that  when  we 
were  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  our 
long  journey,  he  would  be  happy  to  see 
us."    With  this  we  took  our  leave. 

Our  huts  were  little,  round,  mud 
buildings,  placed  within  a  wall,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  residence  of  the 
Sheikh.  The  enclosure  was  quadrangular, 
and  had  several  divisions  formed  by  par- 
titions of  straw  mats,  where  nests  of  huts 
were  built,  gnd  occupied  by  the  stranger 
merchants  who  accompanied  the  kafila ; 
one  of  these  divisions  was  assigned  to  us, 
and  we  crept  into  the  shade  of  our  earthy 
dwellings,  not  a  little  fatigued  with  our 
entre  and  presentation. 

Our  huts  were  immediately  so  crowd- 
ed with  visitors,  that  we  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's peace,  and  the  heat  was  insuffer- 
able. Boo  Khaloom  had  delivered  his 
presents  from  the  Bashaw,  and  brought 
us  a  message  of  compliment,  together 
with  an  intimation  that  our  own  would 
be  received  on  the  following  day.  About 
noon  we  received  a  summons  to  attend 
tjie  Sheikh  ;  and  we  proceeded  to  the  pa- 
lace, preceded  by  our  negroes,  bearing  the 
articles  destined  for  the  Sheikh  by  our 
Government ;  consisting  of  a  double-bar- 
relled gun,  by  Wilkinson,  with  a  box, 
and  all  the  apparatus  complete,  a  pair  of 
excellent  pistols  in  a  case,  two  pieces  of 
superfine  broad  cloth,  red  and  blue,  to 
Ayhich  we  added  a  set  of  china,  and  two 
bundles  of  spices. 

;  The  ceremony  of  getting  into  the  pre- 
sence was  ridiculous  enough,  although  no- 
thing could  be  more  plain  and  devoid  of 
pretension  than  the  appearance  of  the 
Sheikh  himself.  We  passed  through  pas- 
sages lined  with  attendants,  the  front  men 
sitting  on  their  hams  ;  and  when  we  ad- 
yanced  too  quickly,  we  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  these  fellows,  who  caught  for- 
cibly hold  of  us  by  the  legs  ;  and  had  not 
the  crowd  prevented  our  falling,  we  should 
infallibly  have  become  prostrate  before 
arriving  in  the  presence.    Previous  to 
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entering  into  the  open  court  in  which  we 
were  received,  our  pa|)ouches,  or  slippers, 
were  whipped  ofl'  by  these  active,  thougli 
sedentary  gentlemen,  of  the  chamber ; 
and  we  were  seated  on  some  clean  sand 
on  each  side  of  a  raised  bench  of  earth, 
covered  with  a  carpet,  on  which  the 
Sheikh  was  reclining.  We  laid  the  gun 
and  pistols  together  before  him,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  the  locks,  turnscrews,  and 
steel  shot-cases,  holding  two  charges  each, 
with  all  of  which  he  seemed  exceedingly 
well  pleased  ;  the  powder-flask,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  charge  is  divided 
from  the  body  of  powder,  did  not  escape 
his  observation  :  the  other  articles  were 
taken  off  by  the  slaves  almost  as  soon  as 
they  were  laid  before  him.  Again  we 
were  questioned  as  to  the  object  of  our 
visit.  The  Sheikh,  however,  showed  evi- 
dent satisfaction  at  our  assurance  that 
the  King  of  England  had  heard  of  Bor- 
nou  and  himself;  and,  immediately  turn-* 
ing  to  his  kaganawha  (counsellor),  said, 
This  is  in  consequence  of  our  defeating 
the  Begharmis."  Upon  which,  the  chief 
who  had  most  distinguished  himself  in 
these  memorable  battles,  Bagah  Furby 
(the  gatherer  of  horses),  seating  himself 
in  front  of  us,  demanded,  "  Did  he  ever 
hear  of  me  ?"  The  immediate  reply  of 
"  Certainly^'''*  did  wonders  for  our  cause. 
Exclamations  were  general ;  and,  *'  Ah  ! 
then  your  king  must  be  a  great  man  I" 
was  re-echoed  from  every  side.  We  had 
nothirig  offered  us  by  way  of  refreshment, 
and  took  our  leave. 

I  may  here  observe,  that  besides  occa- 
sional presents  of  bullocks,  camel-loads  of 
wheat  and  rice,  leathern  skins  of  butter, 
jars  of  honey,  and  honey  in  the  comb, 
five  or  six  wooden  bowls  were  sent  us, 
morning  and  evening,  containing  rice, 
with  meat,  paste  made  of  barley  flour, 
savoury  but  very  greasy  ;  and  on  our  first 
arrival,  as  many  had  been  sent  of  sweets, 
mostly  composed  of  curd  and  honey. 

In  England,  a  brace  of  trout  might  be 
considered  as  a  handsome  present  to  a 
traveller  sojourning  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  stream  ;  but  at  Bornou  things  are 
done  differently.  A  camel-load  of  bream, 
and  a  sort  of  mullet,  was  thrown  before 
our  huts  on  the  second  morning  after  our 
arrival ;  and  for  fear  that  should  not  be 
sufficient,  in  the  evening  another  was 
sent. 

We  had  a  fsug,  or  market,  in  front  of 
one  of  the  principal  gates  of  the  town* 
Slaves,  sheep,  and  bullocks,  the  latter  in 
great  numbers,  were  the  principal  live- 
stock for  sale.  There  were  at  least  fifteen 
thousand  persons  gathered  together,  some 
of  therq  coming  from  places  two  and 
three  days  distant.     Wheat,  rice,  and 
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gussul,  were  abundant ;  tamarinds  in  the 
pod,  ground  nuts,  ban  beans,  ochroes, 
and  indigo  ;  the  latter  is  very  good,  and 
in  great  use  amongst  the  natives,  to  dye 
their  tobes  (shirts)  and  linen. 

Major  Denham,  we  have  already 
mentioned,  accompanied  Boo  Kha- 
loom  and  his  Arabs,  and  Barca  Gana, 
the  black  general  of  the  Sheikh,  on  a 
plundering  expedition  to  the  south, 
against  a  tribe  of  Felatahs.  Indeed 
it  was  a  preconcerted  matter  with  the 
Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  that  such  an  ex- 
pedition should  be  undertaken,  and 
he  expected  to  receive  a  large  num- 
ber of  slaves  as  his  proportion  of  the 
t)ooty.  Of  this  our  travellers  were 
kept  in  ignorance,  though  they  dis- 
covered that  it  was  with  a  view  to  it 
that  they  were  escorted  by  so  large 
a  party  of  Arabs  ;  such  an  escort  be- 
ing quite  unnecessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  protection.  Major  Denham 
thought  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  proceedings 
of  these  savages,  by  accompanying 
the  expedition.  It  very  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  His  account  of  the 
kind  of  warfare  carried  on,  and  of 
the  different  tribes  and  people  they 
had  intercourse  with,  must  be  read 
with  painful  and  melancholy  inter- 
est.  It  exhibits  a  dreadful  picture 
of  the  state  of  this  ill-fated  region. 
We  shall  lay  before  our  readers  a 
part  of  the  narrative,  which  is  almost 
of  a  romantic  character.  The  dan- 
gers and  escapes  of  the  charge  are 
related  by  him  in  a  bold,  manly,  and 
interestiiig  manner.  The  Bornouese 
army  had  burned  two  Felatah  towns, 
and  they  came  to  a  third,  where 
they  met  with  an  unexpected  resist- 
ance. 

We  now  came  to  a  third  town,  in  a 
situation  capable  of  being  defended  against 
assailants  ten  times  as  numerous  as  the 
besieged ;  this  town  was  called  Musfeia. 
It  was  built  on  a  rising  ground,  ^be- 
tween two  low  hills,  at  the  base  of  others, 
forming  part  of  the  mass  of  the  Mandara 
mountains  ;  a  dry  wadey  extended  along 
the  front ;  beyond  the  wadey  a  swamp  ; 
between  this  and  the  wood,  the  road  was 
crossed  by  a  deep  ravine,  which  was  not 
passable  for  more  than  two  or  three 
horses  at  a  time.  The  Felatahs  had  car. 
ried  a  very  strong  fence  of  palisades,  well 
pointed,  and  fastened  together  with 
thongs  of  raw  hide,  six  feet  in  height, 
from  one  hill  to  the  other,  and  had  placed 
their  bow.men  behind  the  palisades,  and 
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on  the  rising  ground,  with  the  wadey 
before  them  ;  their  horse  were  all  under 
cover  of  the  hills  and  the  town  : — this 
was  a  strong  position.  The  Arabs,  how- 
ever, moved  on  with  great  gallantry, 
without  any  support  or  co-operation  from 
the  Bornou  or  Mandara  troops,  and  not- 
withstanding the  showers  of  arrows,  some 
poisoned,  which  were  poured  on  them 
from  behind  the  palisades.  Boo  Khaloom, 
with  his  handful  of  Arabs,  carried  them 
in  about  half-an-hour,  and  dashed  on, 
driving  the  Felatahs  on  the  sides  of  the. 
hills.  The  women  were  every  where  seen 
supplying  their  protectors  with  fresh 
arrows  during  this  struggle ;  and  when 
they  retreated  to  the  hills,  still  shooting 
on  their  pursuers,  the  women  assisted  by 
rolling  down  huge  masses  of  the  rock, 
previously  undermined  for  the  purpose, 
which  killed  several  of  the  Arabs,  and 
wounded  others.  Barca  Gana,  and  about 
one  hundred  of  the  Bornou  spearmen, 
now  supported  Boo  Khaloom,  and  pierced 
through  and  through  some  fifty  unfor- 
tunates, who  were  left  wounded  near  the 
stakes.  I  rode  by  his  side  as  he  pushed 
on  quite  into  the  town,  and  a  very  des- 
perate  skirmish  took  place  between  Barca 
Gana's  people  and  a  small  body  of  the 
Felatahs.  These  warriors  throw  the 
spear  with  great  dexterity  ;  and  three 
times  I  saw  the  man  transfixed  to  the 
earth  who  was  dismounted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  firing  the  town,  and  as  often 
were  those  who  rushed  forward  for  that 
purpose  sacrificed  for  their  temerity  by 
the  Felatahs.  Barca  Gana,  whose  mus- 
cular  arm  was  almost  gigantic,  threw 
eight  spears,  which  all  told,  some  of  them 
at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  yards, 
and  one  particularly  on  a  Felatah  chief, 
who  with  his  own  hand  had  brought  four 
to  the  ground.  Had  either  the  Mandara 
or  the  Sheikh's  troops  now  moved  up 
boldly,  notwithstanding  the  defence  these 
people  made,  and  the  re-inforeements 
which  showed  themselves  to  the  south- 
west, they  must  have  carried  the  town 
with  the  heights  overlooking  it,  along 
which  the  Arabs  were  driving  the  Fela- 
tahs, by  the  terror  their  miserable  guns 
excited ;  but,  instead  of  this,  they  still 
kept  on  the  other  side  of  the  wadey,  out 
of  reach  of  the  arrows. 

The  Felatahs,  seeing  their  backward- 
ness, now  made  an  attack  in  their  turn  : 
the  arrows  fell  so  thick  that  there  was 
no  standing  against  them,  and  the  Arabs 
gave  way.  The  Felatah  horse  now  came 
on  ;  and  had  not  the  little  band  round 
Barca  Gana  and  Boo  Khaloom,  with  a 
few  of  his  mounted  Arabs,  given  them  a 
very  spirited  check  not  one  of  us  would 
probably  have  lived  to  see  the  following 
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day :  as  it  was,  Barca  Gana  had  three 
horses  hit  under  hiui,  two  of  which  died 
almost  immediately,  the  arrows  being 
poisoned  ;  and  poor  Boo  Khaloom's  horse 
and  himself  received  their  death-wounds 
by  arrows  of  the  same  description.  My 
horse  was  badly  wounded  in  the  neck, 
just  above  the  shoulder,  and  in  the  near 
hind  leg :  an  arrow  had  struck  me  in 
the  face  as  it  passed,  merely  drawing  the 
blood,  and  I  had  two  sticking  in  my  bor- 
nouse  (saddlecloth).  The  Arabs  had 
suffered  terribly  ;  most  of  them  had  two 
or  three  wounds,  and  one  dropped  near 
me  with  five  sticking  in  his  head  alone. 
Two  of  Boo  Khaloom's  slaves  were  killed 
also  near  his  person. 

No  sooner  did  the  Mandara  and  Bor- 
nou  troops  see  the  defeat  of  the  Arabs, 
than  they,  one  and  all,  took  to  flight  in 
the  most  dastardly  manner,  without 
having  once  been  exposed  to  the  arrows 
of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  utmost  confu« 
sion.  We  instantly  became  a  flying  mass, 
and  plunged,  in  the  greatest  disorder, 
into  that  wood  we  had  but  a  few  hours 
before  moved  through  with  order,  and 
very  different  feelings.  I  had  got  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Barca  Gana,  in  the 
confusion  which  took  place  on  our  pass- 
ing the  ravine,  which  had  been  left  just 
in  our  rear,  and  where  upwards  of  100 
of  the  Bornowy  were  speared  by  the  Fe- 
latahs,  and  was  following  at  a  round  gal- 
lop the  steps  of  one  of  the  Mandara 
eunuchs,  who,  I  observed,  kept  a  good 
look-out,  his  head  being  constantly  turn- 
ed over  his  left  shoulder,  with  a  face  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  dismay — when 
the  cries  behind  of  the  Felatah  horse  pur- 
suing, made  us  both  quicken  our  paces. 
The  spur,  however,  had  the  effect  of  in- 
capacitating my  beast  altogether,  as  the 
arrow,  I  found  afterwards,  had  reached 
the  shoulder-bone,  and,  in  passing  over 
some  rough  ground,  he  stumbled  and 
fell.  Almost  before  I  was  on  my  legs, 
the  Felatahs  were  upon  me  ;  I  had,  how- 
ever, kept  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  seizing 
a  pistol  from  the  holsters,  I  presented  it 
at  two  of  these  ferocious  savages,  who 
•were  pressing  me  with  their  spears  :  they 
instantly  went  off;  but  another  who 
came  on  me  more  boldly,  just  as  I  was 
endeavouring  to  mount,  received  the  con- 
tents somewhere  in  his  left  shoulder,  and 
again  I  was  enabled  to  place  my  foot  in 
the  stirrup.  Remounted,  I  again  pushed 
my  retreat ;  I  had  not,  however,  proceed- 
ed many  hundred  yards,  when  my  horse 
again  came  down  with  such  violence  as 
to  throw  me  against  a  tree  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  alarmed  at  the  horses 
behind  him,  he  quickly  got  up  and  escap- 
ed, leaving  me  on  foot  and  unarmed. 
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The  eunuch  and  his  four  follower* 
were  here  butchered,  after  a  very  slight 
resistance,  and  stripped  within  a  few 
yards  of  me :  their  cries  were  dreadful, 
and  even  now  the  feelings  of  that  moment 
are  fresh  in  my  memory ;  my  hopes  of 
life  were  too  faint  to  deserve  the  name. 
I  was  almost  instantly  surrounded,  and, 
incapable  of  making  the  least  resistance, 
as  I  was  unarmed,  was  as  speedily  strip- 
ped; and  whilst  attempting  first  to  save  my 
shirt,  and  then  my  trowsers,  I  was  thrown 
on  the  ground.  My  pursuers  made  se- 
veral thrusts  at  me  with  their  spears, 
that  badly  wounded  my  hands  in  two 
places,  and  slightly  my  body,  just  under 
my  ribs  on  the  right  side ;  indeed,  I  saw 
nothing  before  me  but  the  same  cruel 
death  I  had  seen  unmercifnlly  inflicted  on 
the  few  who  had  fallen  into  the  jwwer  of 
those  who  now  had  possession  of  me  ; 
and  they  were  alone  prevented  from  mur- 
dering me,  in  the  first  instance,  I  am 
persuaded,  by  the  fear  of  injuring  the 
value  of  my  clothes,  which  api^eared  to 
them  a  rich  booty  ;  but  it  was  otherwise 
ordained. 

m..  My  shirt  was  now  absolutely  torn  off 
my  back,  and  I  was  left  perfectly  naked. 
When  my  plunderers  began  to  quarrel 
for  the  spoil,  the  idea  of  escape  came  like 
lightning  across  my  mind,  and,  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  or  reflection,  I 
crept  under  the  belly  of  the  horse  nearest 
me,  and  started  as  fast  as  my  legs  could 
carry  me  for  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood  ;  two  of  the  Felatahs  followed,  and  a 
I  ran  on  to  the  eastward,  knowing  that  j 
our  stragglers  would  be  in  that  direction, 
but  still  almost  as  much  afraid  of  friends 
as  foes.  My  pursuers  gained  on  me,  for 
the  prickly  underwood  not  only  obstruct- 
ed my  passage,  but  tore  my  flesh  miser- 
ably ;  and  the  delight  with  which  I  saw 
a  mountain  stream  gliding  along  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. My  strength  had  almost  left  me, 
and  I  seized  the  young  branches  issuing 
from  the  stump  of  a  large  tree  which 
overhung  the  ravine,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  myself  down  into  the  water,  as 
the  sides  were  precipitous,  M'hen,  under 
my  hand,  as  the  branch  yielded  to  the 
weight  of  my  body,  a  large  liffa,  the  worst 
kind  of  serpent  this  country  produces, 
rose  from  its  coil,  as  if  in  the  very  act  of 
striking.  I  was  horror-struck,  and  de- 
prived for  a  moment  of  ail  recollection— 
the  branch  slipped  from  my  hand,  and  I 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  water  beneath ; 
this  shock,  however,  revived  me,  and 
with  three  strokes  of  my  arms  I  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  which,  with  diflSculty, 
I  crawled  up,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
felt  myself  safe  from  my  pursuers. 
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Scar(iely  had  I  audibly  congratulated 
myself  on  my  escape,  when  the  forlorn 
and  wretched  situation  in  which  I  was, 
without  even  a  rag  to  cover  rne,  flashed 
with  all  its  force  upon  my  imagination. 
I  was  perfectly  collected,  though  fully 
alive  to  all  the  danger  to  which  my  state 
exposed  me,  and  had  already  begun  to 
plan  my  night's  rest  in  the  top  of  one  of 
the  tamarind-trees,  in  order  to  escape  the 
panthers,  which,  as  I  had  seen,  abounded 
in  these  woods,  when  the  idea  of  the 
liftas,  almost  as  numerous,  and  equally  to 
be  dreaded,  excited  a  shudder  of  despair. 

I  now  saw  horsemen  through  the  trees 
to  the  east,  and  determined  on  reaching 
them,  if  possible,  whether  friends  or  ene- 
mies ;  and  the  feelings  of  gratitude  and 
joy  with  which  I  recognised  Barca  Gana 
and  Boo  Khaloom,  with  about  six  Arabs, 
although  they  also  were  pressed  closely 
by  a  party  of  the  Felatahs,  was  beyond 
description.  The  guns  and  pistols  of  the 
Arab  Sheikhs  kept  the  Felatahs  in  check, 
and  assisted  in  some  measure  the  retreat 
of  the  footmen.  I  hailed  them  with  all 
my  might,  but  the  noise  and  confusion 
which  prevailed  from  the  cries  of  those 
who  were  falling  under  the  Felatah  spears, 
the  cheers  of  the  Arabs  rallying,  and  their 
enemies  pursuing,  would  have  drowned 
all  attempts  to  make  myself  heard,  had 
not  Maramy,  the  Sheikh's  negro,  seen 
and  known  me  at  a  distance.  To  this 
man  I  was  indebted  for  my  second  es- 
cape ;  riding  up  to  me,  he  assisted  me  to 
mount  behind  him,  while  the  arrows 
whistled  over  our  heads,  and  we  then 
galloped  off  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  his 
wounded  horse  could  carry  us  ;  after  we 
had  gone  a  mile  or  two,  and  the  pursuit 
had  something  cooled,  in  consequence  of 
all  the  baggage  having  been  abandoned 
to  the  enemy.  Boo  Khaloom  rode  up  to 
me,  and  desired  one  of  the  Arabs  to  cover 
me  with  a  bornouse.  This  was  a  most 
welcome  relief,  for  the  burning  sun  had 
already  begun  to  blister  my  neck  and 
back,  and  gave  me  the  greatest  pain. 
Shortly  after,  the  effects  of  the  poisoned 
wound  in  his  foot  caused  our  excellent 
friend  to  breathe  his  last :  Maramy  ex- 
claimed, "  Look,  look  !  Boo  Khaloom  is 
dead  1"  I  turned  my  head,  almost  as 
great  an  exertion  as  I  was  capable  of,  and 
saw  him  drop  from  his  horse  into  the 
arms  of  his  favourite  Arab — he  never 
spoke  after.  They  said  he  had  only 
swooned ;  there  was  no  water,  however, 
to  revive  him,  and  about  an  hour  after, 
when  we  came  to  Makkery,  he  was  past 
the  reach  of  restoratives. 

On  coming  to  the  stream,  the  horses, 
with  blood  gushing  from  their  nostrils, 
rushed  into  the  shallow  water,  and,  let- 
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ting  myself  down  from  behind  Maramy, 
I  knelt  down  amongst  them,  and  seem- 
ed to  imbibe  new  life  by  the  copious 
draughts  of  the  muddy  beverage  which  I 
swallowed.  Of  what  followed  I  have  no 
recollection  :  Maramy  told  me  afterwards 
that  I  staggered  across  the  stream,  which 
was  not  above  my  hips,  and  fell  down  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree  on  the  other  side. 
About  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  halt  took 
place  here  for  the  benefit  of  stragglers, 
and  to  tie  poor  Boo  Khaloom's  body  on 
a  horse's  back,  at  the  end  of  which  Ma- 
ramy awoke  me  from  a  deep  sleep,  and 
I  found  my  strength  wonderfully  in- 
creased ;  not  so,  however,  our  horse,  for 
he  had  become  stiff,  and  could  scarcely 
move.  As  I  learnt  afterwards,  a  conver- 
sation had  taken  place  about  me  while  I 
slept,  which  rendered  my  obligations  to 
Maramy  still  greater.  He  had  reported 
to  Barca  Gana  the  state  of  his  horse,  and 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  me  on,  when 
the  chief,  irritated  by  his  losses  and  de- 
feat, as  well  as  at  my  having  refused  his 
horse,  by  which  means,  he  said,  it  had 
come  by  its  death,  replied,  *'  Then  leave 
him  behind.  By  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
phet !  believers  enough  have  breathed 
their  last  to-day.  What  is  there  extra- 
ordinary in  a  Christian's  death  ?  Itaas  il 
NibhC' Salaam  Yassarat  il  Ic  mated  el 
Yeom  ash  mm  gieb  Vean  e  mut  Nesserajii 
Wahady  My  old  antagonist,  Malem 
Chadily,  replied,  "  No ;  God  has  pre- 
served him,  let  us  not  forsake  him  !'* 
Maramy  returned  to  the  tree,  and  said 
"  his  heart  told  him  what  to  do."  He 
awoke  me,  assisted  me  to  mount,  and 
we  moved  on  as  before,  but  with  totter- 
ing steps,  and  less  speed.  The  effect 
produced  on  the  horses  that  were  wound- 
ed by  poisoned  arrows  was  extraordinary  : 
immediately  after  drinking  they  dropped, 
and  instantly  died,  the  blood  gushing 
from  their  nose,  mouth,  and  ears.  More 
than  thirty  horses  were  lost  at  this  spot 
from  the  efiects  of  the  poison. 

In  this  way  we  continued  our  retreat, 
and  it  was  after  midnight  when  we  halted 
in  the  Sultan  of  Mandara's  territory. 
Riding  more  than  forty-five  miles  in  such 
an  unprovided  state  on  the  bare  back  of 
a  lean  horse,  the  powerful  consequences 
may  be  imagined.  I  was  in  a  deplorable 
state  the  whole  night  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  irritation  of  the  flesh-wound?^ 
was  augmented  by  the  woollen  covering 
the  Arab  had  thrown  over  me,  teeming 
as  it  was  with  vermin,  it  was  evening 
the  next  day  before  I  could  get  a  shirt, 
when  one  man,  who  had  two,  both  of 
which  he  had  worn  eight  or  ten  days  at 
least,  gave  me  one,  on  a  promise  of  get- 
ting a  new  one  at  Kouka.    Towards  the 
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evening  I  was  exceedingly  disordered  and 
ill,  and  had  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  kind- 
heartedness  of  a  Bornouese.  Mai  Mce- 
gamy,  the  dethroned  sultan  of  a  country 
to  the  south-west  of  Angornou,  and  now 
suhject  to  the  Sheikh,  took  me  by  the  hand, 
as  I  had  crawled  out  of  my  nest  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  with  many  exclamations 
of  sorrow,  and  a  countenance  full  of  com- 
miseration, led  me  to  his  leather  tent, 
and,  sitting  down  quickly,  disrobed  him. 
self  of  his  trowsers,  insisting  I  should  put 
them  on.  Really  no  act  of  charity  could 
exceed  this  !  I  was  exceedingly  affected 
at  so  unexpected  a  friend,  for  I  had 
scarcely  seen,  or  spoken  three  words  to 
him  ;  but  not  so  much  so  as  himself, 
when  I  refused  to  accept  of  them;  he 
shed  tears  in  abundance,  and  thinking, 
which  was  the  fact,  that  I  conceived  he 
had  offered  the  only-  ones  he  had,  imme- 
diately called  a  slave,  whom  he  stripped 
of  those  necessary  appendages  to  a  man^s 
dress,  according  to  our  ideas,  and  putting 
them  on  himself,  insisted  again  on  my 
taking  those  he  had  first  offered  me.  I 
accepted  this  offer,  and  thanked  him  with 
a  full  heart ;  and  Meegamy  was  my  great 
friend  from  that  moment  until  I  quitted 
the  Sheikh's  dominions. 

We  found  that  forty-five  of'  the  Arabs 
were  killed,  and  nearly  all  wounded ; 
their  camels,  and  every  thing  they  pos- 
sessed, lost.  Some  of  them  had  been 
Unable  to  keep  up  on  the  retreat,  but  had 
huddled  together  in  threes  and  fours 
during  the  night,  and  by  shewing  resist- 
ance, and  pointing  their  guns,  had  driven 
the  Felatahs  off.  Their  wounds  were, 
isome  of  them,  exceedingly  severe,  and 
several  died  during  the  day  and  night  of 
the  29th,  their  bodies,  as  well  as  poor 
Boo  Khaloom's,  becoming  instantly 
swollen  and  black,  and  sometimes,  im- 
mediately after  death,  blood  issuing  from 
the  nose  and  mouth,  which  the  Bornou 
people  declared  to  be  in  consequence  of 
the  arrows  having  been  poisoned. 

Major  Denham  went  out  to  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Tchad,  on  a  hunt- 
ing-party against  the  elephants.  He 
says, 

Maramy  (one  of  the  party)  came  gal- 
loping up,  saying  that  he  had  found 
three  very  large  elephants  grazing  to  the 
south-east,  close  to  the  water.  When  we 
came  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
them,  all  the  persons  on  foot,  and  my 
«5ervant  on  a  mule,  were  ordered  to  halt, 
while  four  of  us  who  were  mounted  rode 
up  to  these  stupendous  animals. 

The  Sheikh's  people  began  screeching 
violently  ;  and  although  at  first  they  ap- 
peared to  treat  our  approach  with  great 
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contempt,  yet  after  a  little  they  moved 
ofl",  erecting  their  ears,  which  had  until 
then  hung  flat  on  their  shoulders,  and 
giving  a  roar  that  shook  the  ground  un- 
der us.  One  was  an  immense  fellow,  I 
should  suppose  16  feet  high,  the  other 
two  were  females,  and  moved  away  rather 
quickly,  while  the  male  kept  in  the  rear, 
as  if  to  guard  their  retreat.  We  wheeled 
swiftly  round  him,  and  Maramy  casting 
a  spear  at  him,  which  struck  him  just 
under  the  tail,  and  seemed  to  give  him 
about  as  much  pain  as  when  we  prick 
our  finger  with  a  pin,  the  huge  beast 
threw  up  his  proboscis  in  the  air  with  a 
loud  roar,  and  from  it  cast  such  a  volume 
of  sand,  that,  unprepared  as  I  was  for 
such  an  event,  nearly  blinded  me.  The 
elephant  rarely,  if  ever,  attacks  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  irritated  that  he  is  dangerous  ; 
but  he  will  sometimes  rush  upon  a  man 
and  horse,  after  chocking  them  with  dust, 
and  destroy  them  in  an  instant. 

As  we  had  cut  him  off  from  following  his 
companions,  he  took  the  direction  leading 
to  where  we  had  left  the  mule  and  the 
footmen.  They  quickly  fled  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and  my  man  Columbus  (the  mule 
not  being  inclined  to  encrease  its  pace) 
was  so  alarmed,  that  he  did  not  get  the 
better  of  it  for  the  whole  day.  We  press- 
ed the  elephant  now  very  close,  riding 
before,  behind,  and  on  each  side  of  him  ; 
and  his  look  sometimes,  as  he  turned  his 
head,  had  the  efiect  of  checking  instantly 
the  speed  of  my  horse;  his  pace  never 
exceeded  a  clumsy,  rolling  walk,  but  was 
sufficient  to  keep  our  horses  at  a  short 
gallop.  I  gave  him  a  ball  from  each 
barrel  of  my  gun  at  about  fifty  yards  dis- 
tance, and  the  second,  which  struck  his 
ear,  seemed  to  give  him  a  moment's  un- 
easiness only ;  but  the  first,  which  struck 
him  on  the  body,  failed  in  making  the 
least  impression.  After  giving  him  an- 
other spear,  which  flew  off  his  tough 
hide  without  executing  the  least  sensa- 
tion, we  left  him  to  his  fate. 

News  was  soon  brought  us  that  eight 
elephants  were  at  no  great  distance  ;  and 
coming  towards  us,  it  was  thought  pru- 
dent to  chace  them  away,  and  we  all 
mounted  for  that  purpose.  They  ap- 
peared unwilling  to  go,  and  did  not  even 
turn  their  backs  until  we  were  ijuite  close, 
and  had  thrown  several  spears  at  them  ; 
the  flashes  from  the  pan  of  the  gun,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  alarm  them  more  than 
any  thing  ;  they  retreated  very  majesti- 
cally, throwing  out,  as  before,  a  quantity 
of  sand.  A  number  of  the  birds  here 
called  tuda  were  perched  on  the  backs  of 
the  elephants  ;  these  resemble  a  thrush 
in  shape  and  note,  and  were  represented 
to  me  as  being  extremely  useful  to  the 
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elephant  in  picking  off  the  vermin  from 
those  parts  which  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  reach. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
Major's  feelings  of  astonishment  at 
the  sight  of  those  enormous  animals 
have  had  the  effect  of  magnifying 
them  to  his  vision.  Sixteen  feet  is 
a  height  to  which,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  no  elephant  in  the  world  ever 
attains:  the  largest  seldom  or  ever 
exceed  eleven  or  twelve  feet. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  the  journal 
of  Captain  Clapperton's  journey  into 
the  kingdom  of  Houssa.  He  pro- 
ceeded from  Kouka  to  Sackatoo,  the 
capital  of  Houssa,  and  the  residence 
of  Sultan  Bello,  who  appears  to  be  a 
very  extraordinary  person.  In  our 
estimation,  this  tour  forms  the  most 
pleasing  and  interesting  part  of  the 
volume.  The  country  through 
which  the  travellers  passed  was  of 
the  most  agreeable  description  ;  the 
people  seem  more  mild,  gentle,  and 
civilized,  than  those  of  Bornou.  Our 
travellers  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  those  scenes  of  rapine,  blood, 
and  violence,  which  cast  a  most  pain- 
ful colouring  over  most  of  Major 
Denham's  narratives,  while  the  death 
of  Dr  Oudney,  who  died  on  the  road, 
gives  a  melancholy  interest  to  the 
whole. 

We  may  add,  too,  that  the  style 
in  which  the  narrative  is  given 
evinces  so  much  of  the  frank,  honest- 
hearted  sailor,  that  it  produces  our 
implicit  confidence. 

We  shall  now  give  some  extracts 
containing  the  feeling  account  which 
Captain  Clapperton  gives  of  the 
death  of  his  companion.  Mr  Barrow 
dissuaded  Dr  Oudney  from  under- 
taking the  expedition  to  Africa  at  all, 
as  he  thought  he  was  liable  to  pec- 
toral complaints  ;  but  he  conceived 
that  warm  climates  were  well  suited 
to  his  constitution.  Excessive  fa- 
tigue, however,  and  changes  of  tem- 
perature, seem  to  have  worn  him 
out,  and  he  caught  a  severe  cold 
from  sitting  in  a  cross  draught  of  air 
when  over-heated. 

On  the  journey  to  Sackatoo  he  became 
very  ill,  and  on  12th  January,  Captain 
Clapperton  says  Dr  Oudney  drank  a  cup 
3f  coffee  at  day-break,  and.  by  his  desire, 
I  ordered  the  camels  to  be  loaded.  I 
then  assisted  him  to  dress,  and,  with  the 
uipport  of  his  servant,  he  came  out  of 


the  tent ;  but  before  he  could  be  lifted 
on  the  camel,  I  observed  the  ghastliness 
of  death  in  his  countenance,  and  had  him 
immediately  replaced  in  the  tent.  I  sat 
down  by  his  side,  and  with  unspeakable 
grief  witnessed  his  last  breath,  which  was 
without  a  struggle  or  a  groan.  I  now 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  the  town,  to  re- 
quest his  permission  to  bury  the  deceas- 
ed, which  he  readily  granted ;  and  I  had 
a  grave  made  about  five  yards  to  the 
north  of  an  old  memosa,  but  a  little  be- 
yond the  southern  gate  of  the  town.  The 
body  being  first  washed,  after  the  custom 
of  the  country,  was  dressed  by  my  direc 
tions,  in  clothes  made  of  turban  shawls, 
which  wc  were  carrying  with  us  as  pre- 
sents. The  corpse  was  borne  to  the 
grave  by  our  servants,  and  I  read  over  it 
the  funeral  service  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, before  it  was  consigned  to  the 
earth.  I  afterwards  caused  the  grave  to 
be  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  clay,  to  keep 
off  beasts  of  prey,  and  had  two  sheep 
killed,  and  distributed  among  the  poor. 
Thus  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty-tvvo  years, 
Walter  Oudney,  M.  D.,  a  man  of  unas- 
suming deportment,  pleasing  manners, 
stedfast  perseverance,  and  undaunted  en* 
terprise,  while  his  mind  was  fraught  at 
once  with  knowledge,  virtue,  and  reli- 
gion. At  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  to 
be  l)er€aved  of  such  a  friend,  had  proved 
a  severe  trial ;  but  to  me,  his  friend  and 
fellow-traveller,  labouring  also  under  dis- 
ease, and  now  left  alone  amid  a  strange 
people,  and  proceeding  through  a  coun- 
try which  had  hitherto  never  been  trod 
by  European  foot,  the  loss  was  severe 
and  afflicting  in  the  extreme. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a 
very  pleasing  idea  of  the  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  gallant  Captain, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  attentions  of  the 
female  sex  to  him  during  the  whole 
of  his  route. 

The  country  continued  beautiful,  with 
numerous  plantations,  as  neatly  fenced  as 
in  England.  The  road  was  thronged 
with  travellers,  and  the  shady  trees  by 
the  road-side  served  as  yesterday  to  shel- 
ter female  hucksters.  The  women  not 
engaged  in  the  retail  of  their  wares  were 
busy  spinning  cotton,  and  from  time  to 
time  surveyed  themselves  with  whimsi- 
cal complacency  in  a  little  pocket  mirror. 
The  soil  is  a  strong  red  clay,  large  blocks 
of  granite  frequently  appearing  above  the 
surface. 

At  eleven  in  the  morning  we  halted  at 
a  walled  town,  called  Girkwa,  through 
which  I  rode  with  El  Wordee.  Tlie 
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houses  wera  in  groups,  with  large  inter- 
vening vacancies,  the  former  inhabitants 
having  also  been  sold ;  the  walls  are  in 
good  repair,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  dry 
ditch.  It  was  market-day,  and  we  found 
a  much  finer  market  here  than  at  Tri- 
poli. 1  had  an  attack  of  ague,  the  dis- 
ease that  chiefly  prevails  in  these  parts, 
and  was  obliged  to  rest  all  day  under  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  A  pretty  Felatali  girl, 
going  to  market  with  milk  and  butter, 
neat  and  spruce  in  her  attire,  as  a  Ches- 
shire  dairy-maid  here,  accosted  me  with 
infinite  archness  and  grace.  She  said  I 
was  of  her  own  nation  ;  and  after  much 
amusing  small  talk,  I  pressed  her  in  jest 
to  accompany  nie  on  my  journey,  while 
she  parried  my  solicitations  with  roguish 
glee,  by  referring  me  to  her  father  and 
mother.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened, 
but  her  presence  seemed  to  dispel  the 
eflf'ects  of  the  ague.  To  this  trifling  and 
innocent  memorial  of  a  face  and  form, 
seen  that  day  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
but  which  I  shall  not  readily  forget,  I 
may  add  the  more  interesting  information 
to  the  good  housewives  of  my  own  coun- 
try, that  the  making  of  butter,  such  as 
ours,  is  confined  to  the  nation  of  the  Fe- 
kitahs,  and  that  it  is  both  clean  and  excel- 
lent. So  much  is  this  domestic  art  cul- 
tivated, that  from  a  useful  prejudice  or 
superstition,  it  is  deemed  unlucky  to  sell 
new  milk  ;  it  may,  however,  be  bestowed 
as  a  gift.  But  it  is  also  made  in  other 
parts  of  Central  Africa,  but  sold  in  an 
oily,  fluid  state,  something  like  honey. 

The  following  notices  of  manners 
and  customs  are  curious.  From  the 
following,  it  would  appear  that  these 
negroes  have  as  mucli  polite  courtesy 
in  their  deportment  as  our  French 
neighbours  themselves. 

The  negroes  here  are  excessively  polite 
and  ceremonious,  especially  to  those  ad- 
vanced in  years.  They  salute  one  ano- 
ther by  laying  the  hand  on  the  breast, 
making  a  bow,  and  enquiring,  Kona 
Lafia  ?  Ki,  Ka,  Ky,  Kee.  Fo,  Fo,  Da, 
Rana.  How  do  you  do  ?  I  hope  you  are 
well  ?  How  have  you  passed  the  heat  of 
the  day  ?  The  last  question  corresponds 
in  their  climate  to  the  circumstantiality 
with  which  our  honest  country  folks  en- 
quire about  a  good  night's  rest. 

Blindness  is  a  prevalent  disease  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  There  is  a  sepa- 
rate district  or  village  for  people  afl^licted 
with  this  infirmity,  who  have  certain  al- 
lowances from  the  Governor,  but  who 
also  beg  in  the  streets  and  market-place. 
Their  little  town  is  extremely  neat,  and 
the  coozees  well  built.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  slaves,  none  but  the  blind  are 


permitted  to  live  here,  unless,  on  rare  oc- 
casions, a  one-eyed  man  is  received  into 
their  community.  I  was  informed  the 
lame  had  a  similar  establishment,  but  I 
did  not  see  it. 

Hvery  one  is  buried  under  the  floor  of 
his  own  house,  without  monument  or 
memorial ;  and  among  the  commonality 
the  house  continues  occupied  as  usual, 
but  among  the  great  there  is  more  refine- 
ment, and  it  is  ever  after  abandoned. 
The  corpse  being  washed,  the  first  chap- 
ter of  the  Koran  is  read  over  it,  and  the 
interment  takes  place  the  same  day.  The 
bodies  of  slaves  are  dragged  out  of  the 
town,  and  left  a  prey  to  vultures  and 
wild  beasts.  In  Kano  they  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  convey  them  beyond 
the  walls,  but  throw  the  corpse  into  the 
morass,  or  nearest  pool  of  water. 

We  must  now  introduce  our  read- 
ers to  the  Sultan  of  this  curious 
country.    Sultan  Bello,  and  his  con-* 
versation  with  Captain  Clapperton, 
will  show  that  he  is  not  a  common- 
place savage.    The  Captain  seems  to 
have  Managed  him  with  great  judg- 
ment and  expertness.    He  resides  at 
Sackatoo,  the  capital,  which  is  the 
most  populous  town  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Clapperton  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  though  built  only  about  the 
year  1805.    The  houses  are  laid  out 
in  regular,  "Wtll-built  streets.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twen-  ^ 
ty  or  thirty  feet  high,  and  has  twelve  | 
gates,  which  are  regularly  closed  at  ' 
sunset.  There  are  two  large  mosques,  ^ 
and  a  third  was  building.  The 
dwellings  of  the  principal  people  are 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  en- 
close numerous  coozies  and  flat-  • 
roofed  houses,  built  in  the  Moorish 
style,    with  large   water-spouts  of 
baked  clay  projecting  from  the  eaves, 
resembling  a  tier  of  guns.    The  in-  ; 
habitants  are  Felatahs,  and  possess  ' 
numerous  slaves,  who  are  either  em-  \ 
ployed  by  their  master  in  domestic  ^ 
services,  or  work  at  trades  for  their 
behoof.    The  necessaries  of  life  are 
very  plentiful,  good,  and  cheap. 
The  exports  are  civet  and  blue  check 
tobes,  manufactured  by  the  slaves. 
Imports  are  Goora  nuts,  brought 
from  the  borders  of  Ashantee,  and 
coarse  calico  and  woollen  cloth,  ia 
small  quantities,   with   brass  and 
pewter  dishes,  and  spices  from  Nyf- 
fee.  Ague  prevails  much  in  the  city, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  several 
marshes. 
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The  first  interview  with  the  Sul- 
tan is  thus  described  :— 

After  breakfast,  the  Sultan  sent  for 
me.  His  residence  was  no  great  distance. 
In  front  of  it  there  is  a  large  quadrangle, 
into  which  several  of  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city  lead.  We  passed  through  three 
coozees  as  guard-houses  without  the  least 
detention,  and  were  immediately  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  Bello,  the  second 
Sultan  of  the  Felatahs.  He  was  seated 
on  a  small  carpet,  between  two  pillars 
supporting  the  roof  of  a  thatched  house, 
not  unlike  one  of  our  cottages.  The  walls 
and  pillars  were  painted  blue  and  white, 
in  the  Moorish  taste,  and  on  the  back 
wall  was  sketched  a  fire-screen,  orna- 
mented with  a  coarse  painting  of  a 
flower-pot.  An  arm-chair,  with  an  iron 
lamp  standing  on  it,  was  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  screen.  The  Sultan  gave  me 
many  very  hearty  welcomes,  and  asked 
me  if  I  was  not  much  tired  with  my 
journey  from  Burderawa.  I  told  him  it 
was  the  most  severe  travelling  I  had  ex- 
perienced between  Tripoli  and  Sackatoo, 
and  thanked  him  for  the  guard,  the  con- 
duct of  which  1  did  not  fail  to  commend 
in  the  strongest  terms. 

He  asked  me  a  great  many  questions 
about  Eurojie  and  our  religious  distinc- 
tions. He  was  acquainted  with  the  names 
of  some  of  the  more  ancient  sects,  and 
asked  whether  we  vtere  Nestorians  or 
Socinians.  To  extricate  myself  from  the 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  this  ques- 
tion, I  bluntly  replied  we  are  called 
Protestants.  "  What  are  Protestants  ?'* 
says  he.  I  attempted  to  explain  to  him, 
as  well  as  I  was  able,  that  having  pro- 
tested more  than  two  centuries  and  a-half 
ago  against  the  superstitious  absurdities 
and  abuses  preached  in  those  days,  we 
had  ever  since  professed  to  follow  simply 
what  wa3  written  in  the  "  Book  of  our 
Lord  Jesds,"  as  they  call  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  thence  received  the  name  of 
Protestants.  He  continued  to  ask  several 
other  theological  questions,  until  I  was  ob- 
liged to  confess  myself  not  sufficiently 
versed  in  religious  subtleties  to  resolve 
these  knotty  points,  having  always  left 
that  task  to  others  more  learned  than 
myself.  He  now  ordered  some  books  to 
be  produced  tvhich  belonged  to  Major 
Denham,  and  began  to  speak  with  great 
bitterness  of  the  late  Boo  Khaloom  for 
making  a  predatory  inroad  into  his  ter* 
ritories;  adding,  in  his  own  words,  *'  I 
am  sure  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  never 
meant  to  strike  me  with  one  hand, 
while  he  offers  a  present  with  the  other ; 
at  least  it  is  a  strange  way  for  friends  to 
act.**  But  what  was  your  friend  doing 
there*  ?'*  he  asked  abruptly.    I  assured 


the  Sultan  that  Major  Denham  had  no 
other  object  than  to  make  a  short  excur- 
sion into  the  country.  The  Sultan  is  a 
noble-looking  man,  forty-four  years  of 
age,  although  much  younger  in  appear- 
ance ;  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  portly  in 
person,  with  a  short  curling  black  beard, 
a  small  mouth,  a  fine  forehead,  a  Gre- 
cian nose,  and  large  black  eyes.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  light  blue  cotton  tobe,  with  a 
white  muslin  turban,  the  shawl  of  which 
he  wore  over  the  nose  and  mouth,  in  the 
Taarick  fashion. 

In  the  afternoon  I  repeated  my  visit, 
accompanied  by  the  Gadado  Mahommed 
El  Wordee,  and  Mahommed  Gumsoo, 
the  principal  Arab  of  the  city,  to  whom  I 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Hal  Sa- 
lahat  Kano.  The  Sultan  was  sitting  in 
the  same  apartment  in  which  he  received 
me  in  the  morning.  He  received  the 
presents  I  offered,  and  said,  "  Every 
thing  is  wonderful,  but  you  are  the  great- 
est curiosity  of  all and  then  added, 
"  What  can  I  give  that  is  most  accept- 
able to  the  King  of  England  ?"  I  replied, 

The  most  acceptable  service  you  can 
render  to  the  King  of  England  is  to  co- 
operate with  his  Majesty  in  putting  a  stop 
to  the  slave-trade  on  the  coast,  as  the 
King  of  England  sends  every  year  large 
ships  to  cruise  there,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  seizing  all  vessels  engaged  in  this  trade, 
whose  crews  are  thrown  into  prison,  and 
of  liberating  the  unfortunate  slaves,  on 
whom  lands  and  houses  are  conferred  at 
one  of  our  settlements  in  Africa." 
*'  What  !**  said  he,  "  have  you  no  slaves 
in  England  ?**  "  No  ;  whenever  a  slave 
sets  his  foot  in  England,  he  is  from  that 
moment  free.*'  *'  What  do  you  then  do 
for  servants?"  "  We  hire  them  for  a 
stated  period,  and  give  them  regular 
wages ;  nor  is  any  person  in  England  al- 
lowed to  strike  another ;  and  the  very 
soldiers  are  fed,  paid,  and  clothed  by  Go- 
vernment." "  God  is  present  !*'  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  you  are  a  bountiful  people.*' 
He  expressed  great  regret  at  the  death  of 
Dr  Oudney,  as  he  wished  particularly  to 
see  an  English  physician,  who  might  in- 
struct his  people  in  the  healing  art. 

In  consequence  of  the  good  un- 
derstanding thus  formed  with  the 
Sultan,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form our  readers,  that  Captain  Clap- 
perton  has  been  again  despatched  to 
the  coast  of  Africa  on  a  mission  to 
Sultan  Bello.  He  is  to  proceed  to 
the  Bight  of  Benin  in  the  south,  and 
proceed  northwards  to  the  kingdom 
of  Houssan.  In  his  route  he  will 
visit  Timbuctoo,  and  must  come 
upon  the  Niger.    He  will  thus  have 
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an  opportunity  to  throw  some  light 
upon  that  long-agitated  problem  of 
African  geography, — the  termination 
of  the  Niger,  and  may  possibly  have 
some  influence  in  putting  a  stop  to 
that  horrid  traffic,  the  slave-trade. 
Indeed  we  have  been  much  gratified 
throughout  with  the  Captain  s  zeal 
upon  this  affecting  subject.  It  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  comnienda- 
tion  ;  and  if  his  exertions  in  that 
point  shall  be  crowned  with  any  de- 
gree of  success  at  all,  he  will  cam 
for  himself  the  highest  honour  and 
commendation. 

The  notices  scattered  throughout 
the  volume  relating  to  the  slave- 
trade  in  the  interior,  are  of  the  most 
shocking  description.  Slavery  pre- 
vails universally  among  all  the  tribes 
of  the  east.  The  state  of  domestic 
slavery  that  exists  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Bornou  and  Houssan  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  aggravated  by  cruel  or 
harsh  treatment.  The  regular  slave- 
traders  who  encourage  slave-hunting, 
are  the  Moors  of  the  north,  and  the 
agents  of  those  barbarous  Europeans, 
■who,  under  the  sanction  of  their 
more  barbarous  governments,  pursue 
the  accursed  traffic  on  the  coasts. 
To  the  slaves  themselves,  the  objects 
of  this  traffic,  it  is  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence to  which  of  these  descrip- 
tion of  traders  they  are  handed  over, 
the  misery  and  fatality  of  a  march 
across  the  Desert  or  of  the  Middle 
Passage  are  much  the  same.  With  the 
horrors  of  the  latter,  the  public  has 
long  been  familiar.  A  few  passages 
from  Major  Denham's  journal  of  his 
travel  across  the  Desert  will  inform 
our  readers  of  the  horrors  of  the 
latter,  while  it  shocks  their  feelings. 

Near  the  wells  of  Omah,  numbers  of 
human  skeletons,  or  parts  of  skeletons, 
lay  scattered  on  the  sands. — P.  7. 

About  sunset  we  halted  near  a  well 
within  a  half-mile  of  Meshroo.  Round 
this  spot  were  lying  more  than  one  hun- 
dred skeletons,  some  of  them  with  the 
skin  still  remaining  attached  to  the  bones, 
—not  even  a  little  sand  thrown  over 
them.  The  Arabs  laughed  heartily  at 
my  expression  of  horror,  and  said,  they 
were  only  blacks,  and  began  knocking 
about  the  liiftbs  with  the  butt-end  of 
their  firelocks.    The  greater  part  of  these 


unhappy  people,  of  whom  these  were  the 
remains,  had  formed  the  spoils  of  the 
Sultan  of  Fezzan  the  year  before.  I  was 
assured  that  they  had  set  out  on  their 
journey  with  not  above  a  quarter's  allow- 
ance for  each,  and  that  more  died  from 
want  than  fatigue ;  they  were  marched 
off  with  chains  round  their  necks  and 
legs  ;  the  most  robust  only  arrived  at  the 
end  of  their  journey,  to  be  sold  io  the 
Tripoli  slave-markets. 

The  consequences  of  these  horrid 
doings  may  be  imagined ;  distrust 
exists  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
prompting  them  frequently,  from 
suspicion,  to  acts  of  cruelty  and  blood; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  slaves,  there 
is  a  thirst  of  vengeance.  A  slave- 
master  informed  Captain  Clapper- 
ton,  that  his  slaves  never  knew  in 
what  apartment  of  his  house  ho 
slept,  and  that  he  even  lay  with  a 
dagger  and  loaded  pistols  under  his 
pillow,  lest  he  should  be  murdered 
by  his  female  slaves.  All  the  Arabs 
do  the  same ;  and  very  frequently 
masters  are  strangled  in  their  beds 
by  their  female  slaves.  How  can  it 
be  otherwise  ? 

We  can  now  afford  room  only  for 
another  extract,  containing  the  in- 
formation collected  respecting  thefate 
of  Mungo  Park,  Jie  much-lamented 
precursor  of  our  travellers. 

The  death  of  Mungo  Park  is  an  event 
known  over  every  part  of  northern  Africa, 
and  all  agree  that  the  place  where  the 
accident  happened  was  Boussa,  not  far 
from  Youri.  The  following  vague  docu- 
ment was  given  to  Clapperton  while  in 
Sackatoo. 

Hence,  be  it  known,  that  some  Chris- 
tians came  to  the  town  of  Youri,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Yaoor,  and  landed  and  pur- 
chased provisions,  as  onions  and  other 
things,  and  they  sent  a  present  to  the 
King  of  Yaoor.  The  said  king  desired 
them  to  wait  until  he  should  send  them 
a  messenger,  but  they  were  frightened, 
and  went  away  by  the  sea  (river).  They 
arrived  at  the  town  called  Bossa,  or 
Boossa,  and  their  ship  then  rubbed 
(struck)  upon  a  rock,  and  all  of  them 
perished  in  the  river. 

This  fact  is  within  our  knowledge,  and 
peace  be  the  end. 

It  is  genuine  from  Mohammed  beh 
pehmann.— App.  p.  147. 
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Edward — my  dear  Edward-— 
why  are  you  so  long  in  coming  to 
your  dear  Nancy  ?"  exclaimed  a  fe- 
male voice,  the  other  day,  as  I  was 
walking  close  under  the  walls  of  one 
of  those  dismal  places  called  Lunatic 
Asylums.  This  was  repeated  so  often, 
that  I  cast  my  eyes  up  to  a  grated 
window,  where  I  beheld  an  appa- 
rently young  woman,  whose  eyes 
seemed  rivetted  on  a  wood  at  a  little 
distance.  1  felt  irresistibly  inclined 
to  know  something  of  this  young 
lady.  Being  slightly  acquainted 
with  the  governor,  I  determined  to 
try,  at  least,  to  learn  something  of  her 
history.  It  was  briefly  this:  She 
had  loved  a  young  man,  an  officer 
in  the  army.  They  had  plighted  their 
faith  before  he  set  out  in  his  glorious 
career.  He  was  a  young  man,  tall 
and  handsome,  with  a  profusion  of 
glossy  black  hair,  and  of  the  true 
Roman  contour  of  countenance.  He 
was  ever  foremost  in  battle,  and  had 
several  times  saved  the  life  of  his 
commander  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 
He  had  been  mentioned  honourably 
in  several  dispatches,  and  had  been 
gradually  promoted  to  rank  and  es- 
teem. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  return- 
ed to  his  native  country.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  how  much  are 
men  and  things  changed !  The  village 
church  was  now  falling  into  decay, 
and  the  old  betherel,  who  used  to 
tell  him  fearful  stories,  about  battles 
and  sieges,  was  dead,  and  a  new  one 
had  been  appointed  in  his  stead. 
His  old  schoolfellows,  whom  he  had 
left  raw  callants,'*  had  ripened  into 
men,  and  were  now  mostly  the  heads 
of  thriving  families.  Daft  Jamie,  too, 
was  gone,  (for  every  village  has  what 
in  Scotland  is  called  its  innocent 
but  there  was  pne  who,  when  Edward 
was  far  away,  had  thought  on  hini 
and  prayed  for  him  ;  she  was  not  chan- 
ged; for  though,  when  they  parted, 
she  was  a  coy  girl  of  sixteen,  she  was 
now  blooming  with  all  the  charms 
of  womanly  .beauty  ;  yet  her  heart 
was  still  the  same.  His  mother,  too, 
was  now  bowed  down  with  the  weight 
of  threescore  summers.  She  had 
heard  of  his  bravery  and  honour 
with  satisfaction,  and  now  that  she 
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had  seen  him  return  in  safety,  and 
blessed  him  once  more,  resigned  her- 
self, and  said,  1  can  die  in  peace." 
On  the  first  Sabbath-day  which  he 
was  at  church,  there  was  such  a 
shaking  of  hands, — the  old  people 
blessed  him  for  a  handsome  youth, 
and  the  young  ladies  resigned  their 
hearts  to  him,  unasked  and  unwish- 
ed-for.  Time  now  flew  by  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind :  Edward  was 
happy  in  attending  to  the  wants, 
and  ^sweetening  the  evening  of  the 
days  of  his  aged  mother,  and—' 
courting  Nancy  Grieve. 

Things  went  on  in  this  state  for  a 
few  months,  when  his  mother  died; 
After  a  due  time  spent  in  mourning, 
he  sought  and  obtained  tht3  hand  of 
her  of  whom  he  had  long  held  the 
heart.  The  wedding-day  was  fixed ; 
it  was  looked  forward  to,  not  only 
by  the  lovely  young  couple  them- 
selves, but  by  all  their  friends,  as  a 
day  on  which  they  were  to  be  made 
happy  themselves,  by  seeing  others 
so. 

It  was  a  fine  sunny  day.  It  had 
been  proposed  and  consented  to,  to 
celebrate  the  wedding  d  VEcossois. 
The  party  proceeded  up  the  beauti- 
ful Glen  of  G  .    Nature  seemed 

to  have  given  double  beauty,  both  to 
the  day  and  to  the  place. 

The  Glen  is  in  many  places  inter* 
sected  with  rivulets,  over  which  the 
party  easily  passed.  When  they 
reached  the  cottage  of  the  shepherd> 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  Ed- 
ward had  not  arrived,  knowing  that 
he  had  set  out  fully  an  hour  before 
them.  Many  plausible  apologies 
were  proposed  for  his  absence.  After 
waiting,  however,  and  finding  that 
he  did  not  arrive,  several  of  the 
party  set  out  to  seek  him.  They 
went  first  to  the  village,  joking  on 
his  want  of  punctuality.  They  were 
still  more  surprised,  when  they  learn- 
ed that  he  had  not  been  seen  since 
he  set  out  for  the  place  of  meeting. 
They  returned  to  the  place,  but  he 
had  not  yet  arrived.  They  sepa- 
rated, and  traversed  the  woods,  call- 
ing him  by  name,  but  were  only  an- 
swered by  the  echo  of  the  mountain. 
After  much  time  spent  in  search, 
they  returned  to  Crookshaugh,  weary 
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and  dejected,  determined  to  resume 
their  search  early  in  the  morning. 
Nancy  spent  a  sleepless  night; — 
sometimes,  in  her  waking  dreams, 
she  fancied  she  saw  him  strug- 
gling in  the  Linn.  Such  suspense 
was  horrible  ;  she  got  up,  and  would 
have  gone  out  to  search  for  him  her- 
self, had  she  been  permitted.  Day 
at  length  dawned,  and  with  it  the 
search  recommenced.  After  traversing 
many  miles,  they  came  into  a  deep 
place  of  the  forest,  when  the  mangled 
body  of  Edward  met  their  sight ; 
his  clothes  were  covered  with  clotted 
blood,  which  had  issued  from  several 
wounds  he  had  received  in  different 
parts  of  the  body.  His  friends  were 
horror-struck.  Who  could  have  been 
the  author  of  this  diabolical  deed  ? 
They  conveyed  the  body  to  the 
nearest  dwelling.  When  the  sad 
intelligence  was  conveyed  to  Nancy, 
she  swooned  away.  Long  were  their 
attempts  to  recover  her  fruitless ;  at 
length,  however,  she  recovered,  but 
reason  had  fled.  Steps  were  imme- 
diately taken  to  bring  the  murderers 
to  justice :  all  attempts  to  discover 
them  at  that  time  were,  however, 
unavailing.    In  the  course  of  a  few 


years,  when  the  circumstances  were 
nearly  forgotten,  a  discovery  was 
made,  which  promised  to  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  wretches. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where 
Edward's  mangled  corpse  was  found, 
there  was  a  turf- dyke,  or  fence, 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  had 
fallen  into  decay.  This  it  had  been 
found  necessary  to  repair,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  workmen  found 
a  ring,  which  was  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  unfortunate  Edward. 
This  caused  a  further  search  to  be 
made,  when  there  were  also  found 
several  other  trinkets  belonging  to 
Edward,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of 
linen,  on  the  corner  of  which  was 
the  name  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto 
not  been  even  suspected  of  being  ca- 
pable of  committing  such  an  act. 
He  was  taken  before  a  magistrate, 
when  he  confessed  that  he  and  several 
companions  had  murdered  Edward 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  on  his  remon- 
strating with  them  on  the  cruelty  of 
some  of  their  sports.  His  companions 
were  apprehended,  and  on  being 
made  acquainted  with  his  confession, 
they  also  confessed,  and  received  the 
just  retribution  of  their  crime. 


THE  HILL  OF  THE  MINSTRELS  ;  AN  . 

PROV 

The  love  of  traditionary  lore  I  do 
not  pretend  to  define,  appearing,  as 
it  does  in  different  minds,  under 
modifications  so  subtle  and  diversi- 
fied. But  in  all,  1  believe,  it  is  di- 
rected and  regulated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  fancy.  To  many  a  poet 
and  antiquary  the  fountains  of  tra- 
dition are  sealed ;  nor  are  they  to  be 
<5[uaffed  from  a  tombstone,  a  cathe- 
dral, or  the  relics  of  a  saint.  To 
the  true  lover  of  tradition,  monastic 
vaults  and  dungeons  are  a  dreary 
abode ;  he  delights  to  wander  among 
the  halls  and  chambers  once  devoted 
to  the  festivities  of  life,  which  wit- 
nessed the  gallantries  of  knighthood, 
and  resounded  to  the  harps  of  the 
minstrel.  There,  the  spirit  of  Anti- 
quity captivates  his  imagination, — 
directs  it  to  whatever  is  beautiful, 
splendid,  or  mysterious  ;  and  entices 
him  to  her  hoary  legends,  from  the 
pursuits  of  commoner  and  more  use- 
ul   knowledge.     There  are  some. 
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indeed,  who  look  with  a  cold  eye 
upon  her  venerable  aspect,  and  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  her  voice ;  whose  bosoms 
swell  not  at  a  tale  of  other  times,  nor 
cherish  the  names  of  Auvergne,  of 
Languedoc,  and  of  Provence.  Yet  in 
these  luxuriant  and  romantic  lands 
did  Poetry  choose  her  dwelling,  when 
a  pilgrim  and  almost  a  stranger  upon 
earth.  There  did  she  erewhile  re- 
pose from  her  wanderings,  and  thence 
send  forth  those  legends,  whose 
sweet  melody  so  well  accords  with 
the  beauties  of  the  land  from  whence 
they  spring.  Alas !  for  the  splen- 
dour worthy  the  golden  harp  with 
silver  strings,"  with  which  the  min- 
strel gratified  the  high  lords  and  la- 
dies who  listened  to  the  inspiration 
of  his  song ! 

Among  the  mountains  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  that  separate  Languedoc  and 
Auvergne,  there  rises  one  more  lofty, 
solitary,  and  precipitous  than  tl>e 
rest.    On  one  side  it  shelves  gra- 
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dually  down  to  a  flourishing  and  fer- 
tile plain,  which  presents  a  delipious 
contrast  to  the  bold,  rugged  scenery 
of  the  mountain  land.  In  time  past, 
that  hill,  from  the  tradition  which  I 
am  about  to  record,  was  known  in 
the  surrounding  district,  by  the  name 
of  the     Hill  of  the  Minstrels  and 
often  would  the  warrior  or  pilgrim, 
journeying  to  some  distant  shrine, 
cross  himself  on  hearing  that  name, 
and  invoke  his  patron  saint,  wonder- 
ing that  minstrels  should  ever  have 
unfolded  their  art  in  a  place  where 
mirth  could  never  have  resounded. 
Some  listened  to  the  tale  that  every 
peasant  could  give  ; — others  rode 
merrily  along,  though  they  did  not 
soon  forget  the  Hill  of  the  Minstrels, 
even  in  the  Plain  of  Germigny,  that 
lay  below  it ;  and  he  must  have  had 
the  music  of  melancholy,  or  the  sa- 
vage poetry  of  Bertrand  du  Born, 
incessantly  thrilling  through  his  soul, 
who  would  not  have  been  calm  and 
joyous  there.  The  mountain-streams 
now  slumbered  within  their  banks, 
and  now  flowed  onward  in  a  reluc- 
tant but  melodious  current.  The 
myrtle,  the  asphodel,  and  rose  of 
Provence,  increased  the  loveliness  of 
that  extended  Glen,  whose  verdure 
was  so  pure,  and  whose  bowers  were 
so  enchanting,  to  every  loyal  knight. 
There,  in  an  age  of  crime  and  of 
contention,  dwelt  a  tribe  of  primitive 
and  contented  peasants,  some  of 
whom  pursued  the  labours  of  agri- 
culture ;  others  tended  their  flocks 
among  those  pastoral  mountains ;  and 
all  at  times  listened  to  the  voice  of 
song,  which  softened  their  labours, 
and  gratified  their  repose.  Such 
they  seemed  to  the  stranger,  who, 
contrasting   their   valley  with  the 
scenery  that  surrounded  it,  might 
well  deem  it  a  terrestrial  Paradise ; 
and  when  about  to  strike  into  more 
barren  plains,  he  might  pause  upon 
its  border,  and  cast  towards  the  Hill 
of  the  Minstrels  a  glance  of  admira- 
tion and  regret.   For,  apart  from  the 
associations  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, it  had  upon  the  prospect  an 
effect  so  peculiar,  that,  of  all  the 
wonders  of  the  valley,  it  was  the 
latest  seen  and  the  Ipngest  remem- 
bered.   But  to  those  who  dwelt  be- 
neath the  shade  of  that  majestic  hill, 
and  knew  every  tradition  with  which 
it  was  connected,  it  was,  I  may  say, 


regarded  almost  with  superstitious 
veneration.     The  Free  Companies 
had  long  desolated  that  portion  of 
France ;  and  here  the  peasantry 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  their  for- 
tresses, reared  on  the  loftiest  heights, 
and  defended  by  the  most  frightful 
precipices.    Yet  there  was  one  re- 
gion, the  boundary  of  these  preci- 
pices, and  of  the  regular  and  gentle 
ascent,  above  all  others  distinguish- 
ed in  the  lays  and  tales  of  the  rustic 
minstrelsy.     There  the  mountain, 
dividing  itself,  formed  a  valley  of 
considerable  extent,  inclosed  by  al- 
most perpendicular  rocks ;  and  on 
one  side  of  these  was  a  gate  of  Na- 
ture's own  handiwork,  which,  though 
rough  and  unseemly,  opened  into  a 
dell  of  infinite  beauty  and  grandeur. 
The  description  that  Geri^ld  du  Barri 
has  given  of  the  scenery  around  the 
most  famous  monastery  of  Wales, 
might,  with  some  propriety,  have 
been  applied  to  this.    Yet,  as  it  was 
less  extensive,  so  it  had  something 
more  awful  in  its  expression.  In 
ages  long  past,  a  Palmer  from  the 
east,  who  had  heard  that  the  Gates 
of  the  Caspian  were  haunted  by  tra- 
ditionary spirits,  related  these  mar- 
vels to  the  inhabitants  of  the  val- 
ley, and  tales  somewhat  similar  were 
soon  related  of  the  Gate  of  the  Moun- 
tain Glen.    Some  imagined  that, 
though  beautiful,  it  was  one  of  the 
inlets  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and 
for  this  whimsical  and  incongruous 
notion  many  reasons  were  assigned. 
Nor  was  this  superstition  diminished, 
when  shepherds  narrated,  or  rude 
poet's  sang,  the  fate  of  that  Trou- 
badour, who,  after  having  traversed 
Spain,  and  examined  the  chronicles 
of  Anjou  and  Brittany,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  finding  the  Holy 
Cup,  and  of  enriching  his  mind  with 
traditionary  lore,  came  at  night  be- 
side these  haunted  gates,  and  in  the 
morn  was  not  to  be  found,  nor  ever 
more  appeared  upon  earth.  Often, 
on  those  summer  evenings,  when  the 
setting  sun  flings  over  the  earth  a 
glorious  embroidered  tissue  of  gold 
and  purple,  the  peasants  ascended 
the  mountain  to  join  in  the  rustic 
dance,  and  to  enjoy  the  loveliness  of 
the  prospect.    Sometimes,  on  such 
occasions,  while  they  talked  of  love, 
and  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  old 
Dauphins  of  Auvergne,  the  miser- 
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able  fate  of  the  once  famous,  but 
now  almost  forgotten  Guyot,  would 
start  to  their  minds  ;  and  when  they 
glanced  upon  the  dell  where  he  was 
fabled  to  have  perished,  not  even  its 
beauties  could  dissolve  the  terror  of 
their  souls.    But  such  impressions 
operated  with  more  force  in  those 
seasons,  when  the  eye  is  shrouded 
in  darkness,  and  the  ear  assailed  by 
storms  ;  then  did  the  simple  people 
feel  all  the  sublimities  and  terrors  of 
tradition.    As  the  tale  went  round, 
they  would  contract  into  a  closer  cir- 
cle, pile  fresh  faggots  on  the  hearth, 
or  kindle  them  into  a  brighter  blaze  ; 
and  often  turn  in  trembling  solici- 
tude, half  expecting  to  behold  near 
them  some  of  those  terrible  spirits, 
which  many  a  benighted  traveller 
was  said  to  have  seen  assembled 
round  the  "  Gate  of  Hell."  Most 
of  these  legends  have  become  extinct 
with  the  people  who  entertained 
them.    Their  valley  is  inhabited  by 
a  new  race  ;  and  the  curtain  of  time 
has  fallen  over  the  scene  of  their 
traditions,  which  are  supplied  by 
narrations  of  a  later  and  less  roman- 
tic period.    One  rude  traditionary 
story  has  survived.    It  speaks  not  of 
the  spirits  of  the  unfathomable  deep, 
nor  of  ladye  love,  nor  of  any  of  those 
subjects  current  in  Europe  during 
the  middle  ages  ;  but  of  a  company 
of  minstrels,  for  some  time  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  vaTley,  and 
ivhose  history,  discovered  at  their 
death  by  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances attending  it,  endeared  them 
to  their  memory,  and  formed  a  sad 
but  uniform  close  to  the  tenor  of 
their  existence.    These  minstrels  of 
Auvergne  were  known  by  the  name 
of  that  mountain  which  they  had 
chosen  for  their  habitation  or  asylum, 
and  some  of  them  yet  live  in  the 
page  of  history. 

About  the  middle  of  the  15th 
century,  a  minstrel  had  chosen  a 
lonely  dwelling  in  that  very  glen 
with  which  the  peasants  had  asso- 
ciated so  much,  that  was  terrible  and 
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supernatural.    This  minstrel  had 
been  attached  to  the  household  of 
the  Comte  de  Dammar  tin,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles  VII.,  but  this 
had  not  prevented  him  from  visiting 
many  other  courts  and  castles ;  and 
not  only  these,  but  more  unpropi- 
tious  regions,  to  satiate  his  thirst 
for  legendary  learning.     He  had 
journeyed  into  Brittany,  to  hear  the 
old  lays  of  King  Arthur,  and  to  visit 
those  places   embellished  by  his 
name ;  and,  under  the  protection  of 
the  minstrel  character,  he  had  even 
sailed  into  Wales,  there  to  enjoy  the 
wild   romance  of  Cimbric  poesy. 
Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  north,  whose  bards  were 
so  justly  honoured  ;  and  he  frequent- 
ly mentioned  v;ith  applause,  that 
Olave  of  Norway,  who,  going  to 
battle  surrounded  by  his  minstrels, 
exclaimed,     Now  you  shall  relate, 
not  what  you  have  heard,  but  that 
which  you  yourselves  have  witness- 
ed."    But  Geoffrey  de  Ventadour 
had  abandoned  this  roaming  life. 
He  had  relinquished  the  castles  of 
the  Comte  de  Dammar  tin  ;  and  ne* 
glecting  the  benefits  he  might  have 
enjoyed  from  the  favour  of  one  so 
powerful  at  the  court  of  his  Sove- 
reign, had  retired  to  this  silent  spot, 
with  the  appearance,  indeed,  but 
without  the  spirit  of  a  hermit.  Ram- 
baut  de  Vaqueiras  followed  his  lord, 
the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  into  Ro- 
mania, and  had  from  him  large  pos- 
sessions in  the  kingdom  of  Thessa- 
lonica.    Geoffrey  de  Ventadour  had 
not  the  ambition,  and  did  not  follow 
the  example  of  this  Troubadour.  It 
was,  or  had  been,  a  practice  not  un- 
frequent  among  minstrels,  but  espe- 
cially the  Jongleurs,  to  end  their 
lives  in  monasteries,  exercising  re- 
ligious contemplation,  when,  like 
Pierre  de  Vernique,  or  Arnaud  Da- 
niel, they  were  reduced  to  poverty  ; 
or,  in  atonement  to  the  holy  church, 
for  having  spent  their  days  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  unhallowed  art*. 
But  Geoffrey,  at  least,  had  no  con- 


*  It  was  certainly  an  unhallowed  art  in  the  notions  of  some ;  and  indeed  it  wa? 
not  always,  in  the  traditionary  literature  of  the  times,  spoken  of  as  unconnected  with 
the  dangerous  science  of  Necromancy.  Hother,  the  King  of  Sweden,  by  the  excel- 
lence of  his  minstrelsy,  procured  from  the  Nymphs  the  sacred  meat,  and  the  girdle  of 
Victory,  which  enabled  him  to  overcome  Baldar,  the  son  of  Odin.  Perhaps  similar 
legendary  fables  influenced  the  conduct  of  Henry  the  Blackbeard,  fimperor  of  Ger- 
many, wh^n  he  aUowed,  at  his  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Portica,  "  an 
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trition  for  his  past  mode  of  life,  and 
he  took  care  that  this  should  not  be 
supposed.  In  his  habitation,  he 
still  displayed  all  the  tokens  of  his 
art,  and  all  the  robes  and  golden 
chains  he  had  received  from  the  ge- 
nerous and  the  noble ;  nor  was  the 
one  unemployed,  nor  the  givers  of 
the  other  unsung.  The  harp,  the 
favourite  of  minstrelsy,  stood  con- 
spicuously in  his  dwelHng.  The 
tabor  and  clanricorde,  the  guitar 
and  the  rote,  and  the  viol  with  se- 
venteen cords,  all  were  there.  The 
sound  of  them  was  often  heard,  as 
the  hermit  minstrel  told  to  himself 
the  old  gestes  of  King  Arthur,  or 
the  high  Paladins.  A  roundelay 
composed  his  matins.  For  his  ves- 
pers, he  had  a  romance  of  Provence 
or  Spain.  There  was  a  monastery 
of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick  about 
a  mile  distant ;  but  to  its  monks  he 
paid  no  attention,  so  strange  must 
the  motives  of  his  seclusion  have 
been;  nay,  when  he  passed  one  of 
them,  or  they  approached  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  reign,  a  smile  almost  of 
scorn  and  hatred  was  visible  on  his 
countenance.  He  was  not,  however, 
a  melancholy  man,  nor  given  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  greater  number 
of  his  fellow-poets.  Mild  and  gen- 
tle even  in  his  extravagances,  hu- 
mane even  in  his  carelessness  of  God 
and  man,  he  spent  a  solitary,  but  not 
a  troubled  existence;  and  while 
many,  surprised  at  the  place  he  had 
chosen  for  his  loneliness,  and  at  the 
manner  of  it  too,  indulged  in  sur- 
mises as  to  the  cause  whence  it  could 
have  arisen,  circumstances  always 
appeared  not  entirely  reconcilable 
with  the  suppositions  they  were  in- 
clined to  form. 

'<  The  busy  larke,  the  messager  of  day, 
Saleuelh  in  hire  song  the  morne  gray  ; 
And  firy  Phebus  riseth  up  so  bright, 
That  all  the  orient  laugheth  at  the  sight, 
And  with  his  stremes  drieth  in  the  greves 
The  silver  dropes  hanging  on  the  leaves." 

A  large  band  of  peasantry  ascended 
the  hill,  rejoicing  in  that  fair  sum- 
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mer  morn,  whose  freshness  gave 
elasticity  to  their  spirits,  and  the 
promise  of  a  glorious  noon.  The 
waves  of  light  softly  curling  through 
the  atmosphere,  dispelled  from  glade, 
brook,  and  bower,  the  shadows  of 
the  preceding  night.  The  laugh 
was  loud  and  long,  betokening  the 
easy  vacant  minds  of  them  all,  ready 
to  welcome  every  jest,  and  to  imagine 
one  where  it  was  not.  For,  as  the 
Testament  of  Love  says,  Many 
men  there  ben  that,  with  eeres 
openly  spread,  so  moche  swalowen 
the  deliciousnesse  of  jestes  and  ryme 
by  queynt  knittinge  coloures,  that  of 
the  goodnesse  or  of  the  badnesse  of 
the  sentence  take  the  litel  hede,  or 
else  none."  The  merriments  uddenly 
paused  at  the  sound  of  minstrelsy 
from  the  glen  in  which  the  minstrel 
resided.  They  heard  the  sound  of 
several  instruments,  and  even  thought 
they  could  recognise  the  progress  of 
a  poetical  contest  between  two  or 
more  candidates.  The  music  was 
more  formed,  regular,  and  polished, 
than  theirs.  It  had  more  of  the  air 
and  the  accent  of  antiquity.  It 
seemed  fitted  for  the  high  and  noble> 
rather  than  for  those  whose  simpli- 
city or  ignorance  admitted  not  the 
introduction  of  very  refined  song. 
Their  doubts,  however,  were  soon 
satisfied.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
glen,  gaily  attired  in  minstrel  habits, 
as  if  to  suit  the  richness  of  that  early 
dawn,  sat  minstrels  exercising  their 
tuneful  art ;  though  the  subjects 
they  celebrated  were  not  animated 
with  the  gladness  which  smiled  be* 
nignantly  from  the  surrounding 
prospect.  ..Their  song  was  partly 
melancholy.  <M  say  partly,  for  in 
those  times  few  lays  were  addressed 
exclusively  to  the  deep  sympathies 
of  our  nature.  In  the  midst  of  the 
most  pathetic  descriptions  there  vvere 
strokes  of  wit  and  humour,  which  we 
call  unappropriate,  but  they  felt  to 
be  delightful.  Thus  sang  these 
minstrels.  On  their  part,  the  rustics 
could,  not  imagine  who  they  were, 
or  whence  they  had  come.  Curiosity 


infinite  number  of  minstrels,  empty  and  hungry,  without  food  and  rewards,  to  depart 
sorrowing."  But  although  his  monks  praised  him  for  this  action,  all  ecclesiastics 
would  not.have  united  in  commendation  of  it.  What  would  those  merry  friars  of  Old 
England  have  said,  who  refused  admission  to  their  brethren  into  their  monastery, 
but  willingly  received  a  troop  of  minstrels,  from  whose  lays  entertainment  might  be 
derived  ? 
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occupied  their  minds  entirely ;  and 
that  happy  dawn  which,  a  short 
while  before,  had  breathed  the  breath 
of  life  into  their  souls,  rose  over 
them  almost  as  it  would  have  risen 
over  the  parched  sandy  deserts  of 
Araby,  unnoticed  and  unfelt.  By 
degrees  they  half-tim idly  approached 
the  minstrels,   and   reached  that 
bower  which  stood  opposite  to  the 
orient  sun — a  natural  bower,  im- 
proved by  the  care  of  Geoffrey  de 
Ventadour.    A  sort  of  familiarity 
was  soon  established  between  the 
peasants  and  that  minstrel  band,  who 
endeavoured  to  impress  their  visitants 
with  the  belief,  that,  tired  of  atten- 
dance of  courts,  even  where  they 
were  encouraged,  and  disheartened 
by  the  scoffs  beginning  to  prevail 
against  their  art,  which  they  loved 
for  its  own  sake,  they  had  abandon- 
ed them  for  ever,  happily  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  their  days  on  the 
largesses    benefactors    had  made 
them,  in  the  midst  of  song  and 
gaiety ;  forgotten  by  all,  yet  still 
speaking  of  the  old  romances,  in  the 
diffusion  of  which  they  had  labour- 
ed so  much.       There,"  they  said, 
with  Geoffrey  de  Ventadour,  whose 
fame  would  have  been  great  in  the 
days  of  Arnaud  Daniel,  we  shall  talk 
of  them  to  each  other."    They  had, 
too,  a  King  Antoine  de  Born,  like 
the  troops  of  minstrels  of  old,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  the  rea- 
sons for  his  elevation,  was  sufficient- 
ly haughty  and  reserved  ;  and  yet  it 
was  evident,  that  his  promotion  could 
not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  su- 
periority of  his  minstrelsy.    He  did 
not  regulate  the  cours^f  their  lays. 
This  might  be  unnectosary  in  their 
circumstances.    Yet  he  did  not  even 
join  in  them  often ;  and  when  he 
did,  it  was  with  manifest  inequality. 
But  he  listened  to  the  melody  made 
"with  pleasure,   and,  most  of  all, 
when  it  told  the  numerous  adven- 
tures of  the  renowned  Sir  Tristram, 
his  loves,  his  dangers,  his  restoration 
to  the  favour  of  his  Sovereign.  Of 
these  he  often  heard ;  and  then  his 
eye  appeared  to  brighten,  as  if  a 
feeling  once  all-powerful  in  his  breast 
had  been  rekindled  for  a  moment ; 
and  the  happiness  which  then  beam- 
ed across  his  countenance  was  rival- 
led only  if  the  praise  of  ancient  war- 
riors was  given,  and  the  harmony  of 


music  spoke  loudly  the  independence 
of  the  nobility  in  more  feudal  times. 
Like  Satan,  he  seemed  fallen,  from  a 
higher  state.  He  had  the  relics 
of  something  about  him  that  showed 
him  to  have  been  once  greater  than 
he  then  was,  for  it  was  only  in  the 
summer  of  his  memory,  when  the 
fountain  of  past  joys  and  affections 
was  broken  open,  that  his  form  and 
countenance  assumed  their  natural 
dignity.  He  was  a  minstrel  seem- 
ingly. He  was  one,  if  a  liking  to 
their  poetry  could  make  him  so.  But 
it  might  have  been  feared,  that  most 
minstrels,  on  a  strict  examination, 
would  have  rejected  his  title  to  be 
one  of  the  brotherhood.  Little  did 
he  seem  qualified  to  attend  at  the 
table  of  any  master,  contending  with 
other  minstrels  for  the  amusement 
of  Counts  and  Countesses,  making 
himself  a  buffoon,  as  sometimes  they 
were  compelled  to  do  ;  or,  if  the 
heralds  cried  largess,"  celebrating, 
by  his  music,  the  liberality  of  the 
audience.  He  was  rather  like  some 
lord  of  great  renown,  comparable  to 
the  aged  and  venerable  oak,  or  the 
last  remaining  tower  of  a  time-worn 
fortress  ;  dark  and  dismal,  though 
still  beautiful,  but  disdaining  that 
beauty,  and  standing  proudly  as  the 
representative  of  other  times.  Of 
such  times,  indeed,  Antoine  de  Born 
seemed  to  be  enamoured.  Of  many 
a  romance  did  he  at  that  time  speak. 
This  was  a  subject  never  devoid  of 
interest  to  him.  The  romances 
talked  of  chivalry  and  love ;  but, 
what  was  most  interesting,  in  them 
he  learned  the  reverses  of  fortune  to 
which  all  knighthood  was  subject, 
and  the  prosperous  end  to  which 
good  and  valiant  men  were  destined 
by  Heaven. 

Thus  that  morn  passed  on.  The 
minstrels  told  traditionary  tales  to 
each  other ;  and  the  silvery  aspect  of 
the  plain  beneath  softened  the  rug- 
ged features  of  the  traditions  that 
were  narrated;  Ah  !"  said  one  of 
the  peasants,  as  he  cast  a  hasty 
glance  over  the  blooming  landscape, 
as  if  anxious  to  collect  all  the  joys  of 
his  life  into  that  one  short  moment, 
"  was  not  this  the  very  day  that  the 
wandering  Palmer,  who  had  left  our 
minstrel  Hely  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountains,  said  he  intended 
again  to  revisit  his  long-left  home?" 
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"  What  minstrel  is  that  ?*'  said  An- 
toine  de  Born ;  "  or  is  he  only  one 
of  your  fellows,  whom  you  have  dis- 
tinguished by  that  title  from  his 
eminence  in  rustic  song  ?  The  ex- 
clamation of  the  peasant  had  so  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  his  com- 
panions, they  began  so  eagerly  and 
rapidly  to  discourse  of  the  talents 
and  accomplishments  of  their  former 
acquaintance,  that  it  was  not  till  he 
had  repeated  the  question  several 
times  that  he  could  learn  that  this 
Hely  was  a  young  man  of  the  val- 
ley, who  had  begun  the  practice  of 
minstrelsy  several  years  before,  and 
had  obtained  much  reputation  and 
wealth  by  the  beauty  of  his  tales, 
and  the  skill  with  which  he  told 
them.  He  will  hear  it  all  from 
himself,"  cried  la  jolie  Jeanne, 
for  I  see  Hely,  on  his  faithful  ass, 
coming  at  a  distance  along  the  plain. 
I  know  him  by  the  manner  of  his 
riding ;  and  then  his  dress  is  the 
same  as  that  of  these  masters." 
Almost  a  yell  of  happiness  arose 
from  the  peasantry ;  and  they  hur- 
ried down  to  the  plain  to  welcome 
Hely.  He  was  received  in  his  na- 
tive wilds  with  rude  hospitality.  All 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlets  flock- 
ed around  him,  eager  to  hear  of  the 
adventures  he  had  met  with,  and  to 
relate  the  changes  which  time  had 
effected  among  them.  Andre,  a 
venerable  old  man,  the  father  of 
Hely,  appeared  prominent  in  the 
crowd,  honoured  on  his  own  account, 
but  yet  more  honoured  in  his  son. 
"  This  night,"  he  said,  shall  be 
to  me  a  night  of  mirth,  for  the  re- 
turn of  my  son."  A  general  invita- 
tion was  given  to  the  feast ;  and  An- 
dre went  to  make  preparations  for  it. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  go  to  the 
minstrels  on  the  hill,"  cried  a  female 
voice,  and  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
again  ascended  towards  them.  Hely 
had  descried  from  afar  the  crowd 
around  them,  and  he  was  told  of  all 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning. 
He  wondered  at  the  tale.  Minstrels 
were  seldom  to  be  found  so  far  from 
lordly  castles  and  ladies*  bower, 
and  he  was  determined  if  possible  to 
discover  the  cause  of  their  seclusion. 
The  times  were  troublesome,  and  he 
thought  there  might  be  other  rea- 
sons than  those  they  had  chosen  to 
assign.    The  exultations  had  now 


ceased,  and  Hely,  who  had  felt  a 
momentary  glow  of  enthusiasm,  re- 
sumed the  cold  and  suspicious  de- 
meanour that   distinguished  him. 
Many  journeys  he  had  made — many 
traditions  he  had  heard  of  various 
realms  of  Christendom.    His  mind 
was  enriched  by  tales  of  Greece,  akin 
ta  those  of  classic  times,  that  linger- 
'^^id  there,  notwithstanding  the  inso- 
lence of  Paynim  usurpation,  and  the 
degradation    of    the  inhabitants. 
These  he  had  learned  from  a  Greek 
exile,  who,  fleeing  disconsolate  from 
his  native  land,  delighted  to  speak  of 
its  marvels ;    and  Hely,  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of  Ita- 
lian romance,  had  often  traced  a  si- 
milarity between  them  and  the  ro- 
maunts  of  the  opposite  shore.  Could 
I  tell  all  that  the  minstrel  knew,  his 
powers  of  melody,  and  all  that  he 
had  seen,  it  would  be  acknowledged 
that  he  was  no  vulgar  proficient  in 
his  art.    Of  old,  men  gifted  highly 
with  the  power  of  song  were  not  un- 
frequently  supposed  to  have  the  abi- 
lity of  foretelling  the  events  of  futu- 
rity.   This  gave  them  an  air  of  me- 
lancholy, and  diminished  the  light- 
heartedness  of  the  minstrels,  even  of 
those  regions  whose  legends  were  of 
the  gayest  description.     I  do  not 
know  that  Hely  was  ever  imagined 
to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  but  it 
was   not   seldom   remarked,  that, 
while  his  chansons  were  those  of  re- 
joicing, his  appearance  was  not  that 
of  one  whose  recollections  could  be 
supposed  the  most  congenial  to  such 
poetry.    There  was  a  gloom  in  his 
look  ;  often  an  extraordinary  absence 
in  his  manner.  Dark  deeds  we  know 
were  imputed  to  him  ;  but  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  with  what  truth,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  For  all  memorials  of  his 
life,  except  this  single  tradition,  have 
perished  in  the  religious  wars  that 
desolated,  in  the  next  century,  this 
portion  of  his  native  land.    On  that 
day  Hely  appeared  more  suspicious 
than  usual.    He  spoke  of  tradition. 
He  listened  to  the  minstrels  of  the 
hill ;  but  he  often  cast  a  piercing 
glance  at  each  of  them,  as  if  to  be  able 
to  recognise  them  again.  Once, 
however,  but  only  once,  a  dispute 
was  likely  to  arise.    He  told  the 
story  of  his  life,  the  Lords  who  had 
honoured  him,  and  whose  praises  he 
had  sung.    "  Well  did  1  love,"  he 
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said,  "  Jacques  de  Coeur,  the  King's 
Financier.  He  was  a  right  good 
friend  to  mc.  The  Comte  de  Dam- 
martin,  who  presided  at  his  trial,  is 
suffering  for  his  injustice  ;  and  we 
shall  see  if  he  will  behave  as  honour- 
ably as  my  Lord,  who  was  slain  at 
Rhodes,  fighting  gallantly  against 
the  Infidels,  and  the  accursed  Ma- 
hound."  "  Hold  there,  friend  !" 
cried  Geoffrey  de  Ventadour  ;  Jac- 
ques de  Coeur  was  a  churl ;  and  I, 
who  long  attended  about  the  person 
of  the  Comte  de  Dam  mar  tin,  can 
testify,  that  there  is  not  a  more  va- 
liant nor  noble  Lord  in  this  whole 
kingdom  of  France.  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  speak  in  his  praise.  It 
was  the  custom  of  minstrels  of  old 
to  defend  their  Lords,  and  they  were 
well  rewarded  for  doing  so.  Geof- 
frey Rudelh  gained  the  favour  of 
Geoffrey,  the  brother  of  Cceur  de 
Lion,  by  exalting  the  merits  of  his 
patron :  and  I  have  heard  a  tradi- 
tion, that  when  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick Barbarossa  composed  those 
verses,  in  the  ancient  Provencal 
tongue,  which  are  still  extant,  pane- 
gyrizing the  minstrelsy  of  Provence, 
he  was  chiefly  pleased  by  the  ardour 
with  which  its  poets  celebrated  the 
Count  of  Thoulouse,  his  friend,  and 
their  master."  A  look  from  de  Born 
silenced  Geoffrey ;  but  the  king  of 
the  minstrels  had  some  difficulty  in 
appeasing  the  quarrel. 

Hely,  however,  was  treated  more 
kindly  than  he  had  expected.  In 
ancient  Fabliaux,  he  had  read  of  the 
contests  of  minstrels,  and  the  hatred 
between  different  companies  of  them. 
Being  alone,  he  had  almost  looked 
for  bad  treatment  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  was  therefore  surprised  at  the 
present  they  made  to  him,  though 
he  accepted  it  unwillingly  A  scar- 
let robe  and  ten  francs  were  not 
always  bestowed  on  him,  even  by 
the  greatest  Lords  of  France.  The 
liberality  of  the  minstrels  was  ap- 
plauded at  the  festivities  of  the  even- 
ing ;  but  Hely  maintained,  with  re- 
gard to  them,  a  mysterious  silence. 

♦  *  *  *  i!^  * 

41  ^  ^  «  «  ^ 

This  minstrel  had  visited  the  val- 
ley in  the  course  of  his  journey  from 
Provence  to  Gascony.  On  the  death 
of  Charles  VII.,  Lewis  XI.  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  throne  of 


France,  had  by  his  conduct  excited, 
among  the  highest  nobles  of  the 
realm,  a  violent  opposition  to  his  go- 
vernment. In  consequence  of  this, 
a  formidable  league  was,  not  long 
after,  formed  against  him,  which  it 
required  all  his  political  talents  to 
overcome.  Meanwhile,  the  nobles 
either  engaged  in  petty  acts  of  re- 
bellion, or  organized  measures  for 
the  contest  in  which  they  had  deter- 
mined to  engage.  Among  the  Gascon 
nobles,  vvhodeligh  ted  in  those  schemes 
of  civil  commotion,  the  Lord  D'Al- 
breth  was  pre-eminent.  His  ances- 
tors, in  the  time  of  King  John,  had 
adhered  to  the  English,  when,  under 
Edward  HI.,  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Acquitaine:  and  though  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  head  of 
the  family  had  been  reconciled  to 
the  French,  a  remarkable  attach- 
ment to  the  feudal  independence  of 
the  nobility  had  ever  since  distin- 
guished the  Lords  of  Albreth.  The 
present  Lord  inheriting  these  senti- 
ments was  violently  opposed  to  the 
plans  of  Louis  XI.,  and  despised  his 
person.  He  was  storing  his  castle 
with  provisions  and  ammunition, 
and  secretly  gaining  as  many  as  pos- 
sible to  his  views.  To  conceal  these 
from  his  Sovereign,  he  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  world  that  his  mind 
was  entirely  occupied  with  the  plea- 
sures of  the  chace,  and  the  duties  of 
a  magnificent  hospitality.  And  if 
any  one,  by  such  an  excuse,  were 
likely  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
King  of  France,  it  was  the  Lord 
d' Albreth.  He  was  well  known  to 
love  antiquity,  and  to  encourage 
every  thing  conceived  in  imitation 
of  it.  By  Louis  XI.  this  partiality 
might  be  regarded  with  dislike,  or 
with  scorn  ;  but  it  endeaied  the 
name  of  this  I^ord  to  all  Knights, 
Squires,  and  Minstrels ;  and'  his 
character  vv  as  revered  over  the  whole 
of  Provence. 

The  espousals  of  his  sister  had 
lately  taken  place  to  a  neighbouring 
Lord,  renowned  for  his  love  of  chi- 
valry. Great  festivities  were  held 
on  this  occasion.    During  the  day 

"  There  was  al  maner  thyng 
That  fell  to  a  kynges  weddyng, 
And  mony  a  ryme  Minstral." 

The  forests  rang  with  the  horn  and 
cries  of  the  hunters ;  and  when  the 
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chase  was  done,  the  hall  of  the 
castle  was  crowded  with  Lords  and 
Knights  :  the  feasts  and  revelry  be- 
gan, the  stewards  and  serving-men, 
and  vassals  of  the  host,  officiated 
right  gladly  before  the  guests ;  and 
while  each  one  told  of  the  encounters 
he  had  been  engaged  in,  and  his 
dangers,  now  regarding  with  plea- 
sure the  ancient  armour  that  hung 
around  him,  and  now  enjoying  the 
splendour  of  the  scene,  forming  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  rude  masonry 
of  the  ancient  hall,  the  sound  of 
minstrelsy  arose  to  enliven  the  hearts 
of  the  martial  assemblage.  But 
there  was  one  day  on  which  there 
was  to  be  a  larger  meeting  of  the 
surrounding  nobility ;  and  many 
minstrels  were  expected  to  attend. 
Greater  rev/ards  were  promised  to 
those  who  should,  and,  on  this  in- 
vitation, numerous  rhymers  from 
the  surrounding  provinces  journeyed 
to  the  Chateau  d'Albreth.  One  of 
them  was  Hely,  who  immediately 
left  Provence,  in  which  he  had  for 
some  time  resided,  and  hastening  to 
Gascony,  had  arrived  at  the  valley 
of  Germigny. 

The  day  succeeding  that  on  which 
Hely  had  arrived  had  scarcely  dawn- 
ed when  he  resumed  his  journey.  On 
the  fourth  evening  he  reached  the 
village  that  lay  around  the  Chateau 
d'Albreth.  That  night  the  grand 
festival  was  to  be  held.  Every  one 
was  engrossed  by  it ;  and  those  of 
the  vr  ssalage  who  had  not  joined  in 
the  amusements  of  the  day,  were 
occupied  in  preparing  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  knights  and  minstrels. 
Froissart,  the  most  delightful  of 
chroniclers,  has  recorded,  in  lively 
colours,  the  ceremonies  that  on  occa- 
sion of  festivity  were  held  at  Ortez, 
the  residence  of  the  gallant  Count 
Gaston  of  Foix.  His  example  the 
Lord  d'Albreth  followed;  and  the 
only  book,  or  rather  fragment  of  a 
book,  in  his  chamber,  was  the  por- 
tion of  the  Chronicles  of  Sir  John 
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Froissart  that  describes  his  stay  at 
Ortez.  The  minstrel  alighted  at 
the  sign  of  the  Star,  and  had  scarce 
arrayed  himself  in  his  finest  dress, 
when  the  bell  of  the  castle  rang.  It 
was  a  joyous  sound  to  all,  announ- 
cing that  the  banquet  was  preparing, 
and  the  guests  were  expected.  Im- 
mediately, as  of  old  at  Ortez,  all 
the  knights,  squires,  minstrels,  and 
others  who  were  to  partake  of  the 
feast,  and  had  not  chambers  in  the 
castle,  left  their  hotels,  and  proceed- 
ed gaily  to  the  hall,  adorned  with 
more  than  its  accustomed  splendour. 
The  Lord  d'Albreth,  and  his  knights, 
were  ready  to  receive  them  ;  and  as 
that  Lord  conducted  into  his  cham- 
ber the  knight  whom  he  thought 
the  most  celebrated,  so  each  of  the 
rest  led  those  whom  he  honoured 
most  into  his,  till  the  feast  in  the 
hall  should  be  laid  out  for  the  guests. 
The  trumpet  soon  gave  the  welcome 
information.  The  dais  *  was  filled. 
Every  countenance  was  glad  ;  and 
the  Lord  d'Albreth  looked  proudly  on 
the  assembled  chivalry  of  Gascony. 
Ah  !  who  should  not  then  have 
rejoiced? 

And  certes  if  it  n'ere  too  long  to  here, 
I  wolde  have  tolde  you  fully  the  manere  ; 
But  all  this  thing  I  moste  as  now  forbere, 
I  have,  God  wot,  a  large  field  to  ere, 
And  weke  ben  the  oxen  in  my  plow  : 
The  remenant  of  my  tale  is  long  ynow.'* 

The  minstrels  were  in  the  full  tide 
of  song ;  all  were  attentive  to  the 
lays  they  told,  and  to  those  of  Hely, 
especially,  the  most  skilful  minstrel 
in  the  hall.  One  of  the  squires  of 
the  Lord  d'Albreth  entered,  and  in- 
formed him  that  a  strange  knight, 
from  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  on 
his  way  to  fight  against  the  infidels, 
was  in  the  court  below,  and  desirous 
if  possible,  to  see  the  Lord  of  the 
castle  in  his  own  chamber.  Never 
does  the  true  Lord  leave  the  sound 
of  revelry,  even  to  hear  the  commands 
of  his  Sovereign.      But  lead  the 


•  I  take  the  following  facts  from  Tyrwhitt.  The  dais  was  that  part  of  the  room 
floored  with  planks  ;  the  remainder  being  either  the  bare  ground,  or  paved  n-itli 
stone.  In  royal  halls,  there  were  more  than  one.  (Christine  de  Pisan,  Hist,  de 
Ch.  5,  p.  3,  c.  33).  Menage  interpreted  dais  to  be  a  canopy,  confounSing  it  with 
dcrs.  Tyrwhitt  has  observed,  that  one  of  his  own  quotations  proves  his  error.  "  Le 
Roy,  se  vint  mcttre  a  table,  sur  un  hautders  (dcis),  fait  et  preparee  en  la  grande  salle 
du  iogis  archiopiscopal,  sous  un  grand  ders  le  foTid  duquel  estoit  tout  d'or.  Ceremo- 
nial de  Godefroy,  p.  355.  In  another  pasr^ge  he  gives  from  Martcnnc  de  Mon.  Lit. 
L.  1,  c.  11,  p.  109,  he  himself  virtually  acknowledges  it. 
^  VOL.  xviji.  3  F 
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knight  to  my  hall ;  he  shall  remain 
here  for  this  night,  and,  on  the  mor- 
row, inform  me  of  his  purposes." 

He  cannot,"  said  Jehan  de  Mondi- 
dier ;  "  he  must  see  you  now  in  pri- 
vate, otherwise  he  instantly  leaves 
the  castle:"  The  squire  whispered 
to  his  Lord,  who,  on  this  secret  ad- 
monition, made  no  longer  delay  ; 
offered  a  sort  of  apology  to  his  guests, 
ordered  the  minstrels  to  give  the 
most  exciting  lays,  and  hurried  to 
his  chamber  to  meet  his  visitor.  In 
a  short  while  he  returned,  leading 
into  the  hall  the  stranger  knight  in 
complete  armour,  except  that  he  had 
removed  his  helmet,  in  respect  of  the 
assembly.  "  You  are  unknown,  my 
Lord,  in  all  this  part  of  France  ;  and 
will  you  not  remain  for  one  night 
in  the  castle  of  the  Lord  of  Albreth  ?" 
"  I  should  do  so  very  willingly,  most 
courteous  and  noble  knight,  did  not 
imperious  necessity  require  me  this 
evening  to  pursue  my  journey." 

God's  will  be  done !"  said  d'Al- 
breth ;  "  but  since  ydu  cannot  experi- 
ence'my  hospitality,  you  shall  at  least 
have  a  proof  of  my  regard  :  Squire, 
bring  the  comfit-box."  It  was  pre- 
sented to  them ;  and  both  ate  out 
of  it. 

Hely  had  been  surprised  at  the 
Sudden  interruption  of  the  festivity, 
and  had  narrowly  examined  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  knight.  But  he  was 
not  able  to  see  his  countenance  till 
he  was  just  leaving  the  hall.  Then 
he  passed  close  beside  Hely,  who  re- 
Cognised  in  him  one  of  the  minstrels 
of  the  hill  of  the  valley  of  Germig- 
ny.  At  that  moment,  Hely  was 
singing  to  the  surrounding  chivalry 
the  old  romaunt  of  the  family  of 
Albreth.  That  minstrel,"  said  the 
knight,  (who  did  not  discover  his 
late  acquaintance,)  ^*  that  minstrel 
celebrates  well  the  glories  of  your 
house."  They  had  just  reached  the 
folding  doors,  and  before  the  Lord 
d'Albreth  could  answer,  Hely  broke 
off  the  romaunt  suddenly,  and  with 
furious  gestures  sung  an  ancient 
chanson,  that  told  of  the  murder  of 
the  two  holy  friars  of  Provence  by 
two  knights  of  Raymound,  Count  of 
Thoulouse :  and  there  was  one  part 
of  it  in  particular  stigmatizing  the 
treachery  of  great  lords  and  others, 
against  those  whom  they  were  bound 
to  reverence,  which  Hely  sang  with 


peculiar  energy.  "  What  meanest 
thou,  minstrel  ?"  said  the  Lord 
d'Albreth,  who,  had  now  taken  leave 
of  the  knight,  "in  singing  of  matters 
which  do  not  concern  thee,  and 
in  leaving  unfinished  the  romance 
of  my  fathers  V*  The  minstrel,  evi- 
dently pleased  that  this  alteration  in 
the  subject  of  his  song  had  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  Lord  d* Al- 
breth, replied,  "  that  it  was  not  his 
custom,  when  any  noble  knight  was 
leaving  the  hall  of  mirth,  to  chaunt 
the  praises  of  its  Lord."  D'Albreth 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  answer, 
and  did  not  ask  the  reasons  for  this 
alleged  practice.  The  minstrelsy 
again  began,  and  the  revelry  grew 
louder  ;  but  after  that  interview 
with  the  stranger,  the  Lord  d'Al- 
breth  was  more  thoughtful,  and  did 
not  appear  to  enjoy  so  much  as  be- 
fore the  mirth  of  his  guests  and  his 
vassals. 

The  skill  of  Hely  in  his  art  secured 
him  the  good  graces  of  the  Lord 
d'Albreth.  A  few  days  after  his  ar- 
rival at  the  castle,  he  happened  to  be 
awaiting  alone  in  his  Lord's  cham- 
ber, whither  he  had  been  ordered  to 
display  his  minstrelsy.  He  was  ad- 
miring the  bustle  and  activity  in  the 
court  below,  when  he  espied  a  young 
man,  apparently  from  a  long  journey, 
riding  into  it.  "  I  wish,"  said  he, 
to  the  serving-men,  "  to  see  your 
Lord  alone."  Hely  looked  at  the 
rider  more  narrowly,  and  recognised 
in  him  Voyault  Diraonville,  former- 
ly a  servant  of  the  Count  de  Dam- 
martin.  Good  luck !"  thought 
the  minstrel  to  himself,  "  the  Lord 
of  this  castle  is  plotting,  I  know 
very  well,  against  King  Louis ;  and 
here  is  the  vassal  of  another  traitor 
desiring  a  conference.  Could  I  over- 
hear it,  I  should  be  able,  perhaps,  to 
discover  the  hiding-place  of  the 
Count,  avenge  the  injuries  of  my 
late  master,  and  secure  my  own  for- 
tune, for  it  is  said  Louis  rewards 
well  those  who  serve  him."  Hely 
heard  footsteps  on  the  gallery.  He 
looked  around  the  apartment,  and 
discovering  a  part  of  the  tapestry 
decayed  and  worn,  he  quickly  went 
behind  it,  and  concealed  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  view  of  any  who 
might  enter.  The  footsteps  he  had 
heard  were  as  he  had  imagined,  those 
of  the  Lord  d' Albreth,  and  Voyault 
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Dimonville,  the  former  of  whom 
was  surprised  at  not  finding  the 
minstrel.  ^'  Ah !  I  expected  he 
should  have  been  here,  but  it  matters 
not,  for  he  could  not  have  remained. 
Now,  good  squire,  we  are  alone,  and 
you  may  inform  me  of  the  object  of 
your  visit."  The  squire  made  a  low 
obeisance.  My  name  is  Voyault 
Dimonville,  a  faithful  vassal  of  the 
Count  de  Dammartin,  and  here  is 
my  token/*  So  saying,  he  presented 
a  ring,  which  he  drew  from  his  breast. 

It  is  a  good  token,"  said  the  Lord 
d'Albreth.     "  Louis   de  Souliers, 
who  was  here  some  evenings  ago,  and 
has  accompanied  your  Lord  into  his 
solitude,  informed  me  of  your  com- 
ing, desiring  me  at  the  same  time  to 
give  trust  only  to  him  who  should 
bear  this  ring.  But  come,  inform  me 
of  the  success  you  have  had  in  your 
adventures  for  your  master's  interest." 
"  1  shall,  my  Lord,  most  willingly. 
When   I   arrived   at   Rheims,  1 
found  many  of  the  Chiefs,  Lords, 
and  Princes  of  France,  assembled  to 
witness  the  approaching  ceremony  of 
the  monarch's  coronation.    But  to 
few  of  them  did  I  venture  to  apply, 
lest  they  might  be  tempted  to  pro- 
cure favour  at  court  by  disclosing  the 
place  of  my  Lord's  concealment,  or 
have  some  cause  of  hatred  of  him,  or 
desire  of  his   downfal.     But  the 
Lord  of  Charlus,  his  nephew,  a 
favourite  both  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  in- 
terested himself  in  the  fate  of  his 
uncle  ;  and  one  evening,  when  these 
princes  had  retired  disgusted  from 
an  entertainment  of  the  King,  M.  de 
Charlus  obtained  me  an  audience 
from  them."       From  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy  and  Bourbon,"  said  d'Al- 
breth, "  two  of  the  most  excellent 
Peers  of  France,  Ah,  Dimonville  ! 
tell  me  particularly  every  circum- 
stance that  passed  during  your  au- 
dience :  but  what  had  become  of  the 
Count  of  Charlolois  ?"       He  was 
not  present,  my  Lord,  though  I  ex- 
pected him ;  and  I  have  since  been 
informed,  that,  had  he  been  there, 
refuge  in  Burgundy  would  at  once 
have  been  offered  to  my  master.  But 
Duke  Philip,  though  not  so  decid- 
ed, received  me  handsomely.  When 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  had  presented 
to  him  the  letters  of  the  Count,  he 
enquired  about  him  with  much  kind- 


ness— where  he  was,  in  what  condi* 
tion,  and  what  his  intentions  were. 
Then  1  told  him  every  thing  in  his 
situation  I  thought  the  most  import- 
ant, or  the  most  likely  to  excite 
pity.  He  approved  of  his  scheme 
for  concealing  himself,  along  with 
the  most  faithful  of  his  domestics, 
disguised  as  minstrels  ;  but  thus,  he 
said,  he  shall  not  long  remain,  for 
this  man  will  not  reign  in  peace. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  then  retired, 
and  he  of  Bourbon  renewing  his  pro- 
mises of  good  will  and  assistance, 
ordered  me  to  return  as  quickly  as 
I  could  to  my  master— direct  him  to 
provide  for  his  present  safety — and, 
at  the  same  time,  assure  him  of  a 
speedy  improvement  in  his  fortunes. 
I  have  travelled  night  and  day  to 
this  castle,  where  I  was  told  by  my 
Lady,  at  the  castle  of  Farqeau,  I 
should  have  tidings  of  the  Count.** 
You  have  well  spoken,**  said  d'Al- 
breth to  the  squire ;  "  and  now, 
since  your  Lord  is  in  a  place  of  se- 
curity, and  as  I  mean  a  few  days 
hence  to  visit  him  in  his  retreat,  you 
shall  remain  with  me  till  that  time  ; 
and  during  my  leisure  you  may  re- 
count to  me  the  ceremonies  and  pa- 
geants you  witnessed  at  Rheims." 
Voyault  was  about  to  decline  the  in- 
vitation ;  but  the  Lord  d'Albreth 
insisted  upon  it  so  earnestly,  that  he 
was  forced  to  yield.  Meanwhile," 
said  the  nobleman,  "  after  your  long 
journey,  you  have  need  of  refresh- 
ment." They  retired  together,  and 
when  Hely  believed  they  had  cross- 
ed the  gallery,  he  speedily  left  the 
tapestry,  and  retired  to  his  own 
chamber.  There  he  occupied  him- 
self in  preparing  for  his  departure. 
All  the  entreaties  of  the  Lord  d'Al- 
breth could  not  alter  his  purpose ; 
and  when  he  had  received  a  muni- 
ficent largess,  he  departed  in  peace. 
*        ^        m        *        at  it 

Hf  m         m  * 

tempest  swept  the  valley  of 
Germigny,  and  the  momentary 
glances  of  the  moon -beam  were 
scarcely  sufficient  to  direct  a  troop  of 
cavalry  hurriedly  advancing  along  the 
plain.  They  were  Scottish  archers, 
belonging  to  the  body-guard  of  the 
French  Monarch.  Ho,  minstrel !" 
cried  the  captain  ;  where  is  the  hid- 
ing-place of  these  traitors  ?  Of  a  truth 
we  shall  soon  put  an  end  to  their 
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songs.  But  the  road  has  been  long, 
and  the  storm  is  dreadful/'  We 
have  reached  it,"  answered  Hely — 
for  he  was  the  minstrel — "  we  have 
reached  it,  and  we  must  now  ascend 
the  mountain/'  They  arrived  at  the 
place  of  their  destination,  and  aroused 
the  minstrels,  whilst  they  denounced 
them  as  rebels,  and  called  upon  them 
to  surrender.  Antoine  de  Born 
soon  guessed  who  the  visitants  were. 

They  are  the  minions  of  the  ty- 
rant :  prepare,  my  friends,  to  defend 
yourselves."  And  they  did  defend 
themselves  ;  but  though  the  combat 
was  desperate,  it  was  unequal.  One 
by  one,  these  minstrels  fell  under 
the  weapons  of  the  Scottish  archers  ; 
and  Antoine  de  Born  alone  surviving, 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
away  by  the  murderers  of  his  asso- 
ciates. That  conflict  was  heard  amid 
the  pauses  of  the  storm  by  many  of 
the  peasants  of  the  valley  ;  and  those 
unconscious  of  the  symptoms  of  tu- 
mult without,  had  yet  dreams  and 
visions  convincing  them  that  a  hor- 
rible calamity  was  impending,  or  had 
already  descended,  upon  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Germigny.  On  the 
morning  which  succeeded  that  tem- 
pestuous night,  all  nature  smiled,  in 
contrast  to  the  terrors  in  which  it 
had  so  lately  been  enveloped.  It 
smiled,  too,  upon  the  glen  where  the 
minstrels  dwelt,  though  there  was  a 
scene  of  carnage  and  bloodshed. 
Everywhere  havoc  was  visible — in 
the  dwelling  of  the  minstrels,  and 
the  bower  where  they  had  sung. 
While  the  peasants  were  examining 
every  part  of  the  glen,  or  were 
gathered  in  deep  sorrow  and  as- 
tonishment around  the  bodies  of  the 
minstrels,  a  gay  cavalcade  approach- 
ed. It  was  the  Lord  d'  Albreth,  the 
Lord  of  that  valley,  accompanied  by 
Voyault  and  twenty  lances.  He  saw 
the  desolation — looked  at  one  of  the 
slain  archers — and  at  once  knew 
whence  that  desolation  had  come. 
"  My  friends,"  he  said,  the  Scot- 
tish archers  of  King  Louis  have  been 


here,  and  their  visit  has  been  bloody. 
Biit  where  is  Antoine  de  Born  ?  or,  it 
is  needless  to  conceal  his  name,  the 
Count  de  Dammartin  ?  Flis  body  is 
not  among  these."  "  The  Count  de 
Dammartin,**  exclaimed  the  peasants, 
was  never  in  this  glen :  it  was 
tenanted  only  by  a  company  of 
minstrels."  Minstrels  or  not," 
replied  d'Albreth,  the  Count  de 
Dammartin  was  one  of  them.  He 
assumed  that  disguise,  to  escape  the 
rage  of  his  enemies :  but  come,  he 
may  have  escaped,,  or  he  may  have 
retired,  wounded;  to  some  neighbour- 
ing solitude.  Endeavour,  if  possible, 
to  find  him,  and  inform  him  that 
your  Lord,  his  friend,  laments  his 
condition,  and  is  ready  to  assist  him." 
All  immediately  dispersed  them- 
selves. Hill  and  dale  were  scoured 
and  searched.  Voyault  Dimonville 
was  everywhere  in  the  height  of 
despair.  But  all  was  fruitless  :  and, 
as  each  peasant  returned  in  the  even- 
ing unsuccessful,  the  Lord  d' Al- 
breth was  more  and  more  convinced, 
that  the  Count  was  doomed  to  a  more 
cruel  death,  in  the  prisons  of  the 
King. 

Time,  that  discloses  all  things, 
soon  informed  them  of  the  fate  of  the 
Count  de  Dammartin,  and  the  cause 
of  it.  The  treachery  of  Hely  wis 
discovered ;  and  it  was  known  that 
the  Count  was  enclosed  in  the  Bas-i 
tille,  there  to  await  the  King's  deter- 
mination regarding  him.  But  Hely 
obtained  not,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, his  expected  reward  from 
Louis :  and,  while  the  hill  of  the 
valley  of  Germigny  was  denominated 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Hill  of  the 
Minstrels,  to  signify  their  regret  for 
the  melancholy  catastrophe,  Hely, 
instead  of  being  the  minstrel  they 
most  honoured,  became  the  one  they 
most  despised.  Never  afterwards  did 
he  dare  to  appear  amongst  them  ;  and 
it  has  been  suspected,  with  some 
probability,  that  his  death  was  vio- 
lent and  premature. 

Guy  d'Uis^il. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES,  AND  SERIOUS  REMONSTRANCES,  OF  A  GUINEA 
NOTE  ;  CONTAINING  A  REPLY  TO  THE  LATE  LETTERS  IN  THE  COURIER 
FROM  E.  BRADWARDINE  WAVERLEY:  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  LETTERS 
OF  A  TLAIN  MAN. 

LETTER  I. 

Honoured  Sir, 

It  has  been  a  frequent  custom 
among  the  members  of  our  family  to 
write  their  Adventures^  as  witness 
the  very  interesting  ones  of  my  elder 
brother,  the  Golden  Guinea  ;  and  f 
am  about  to  follow  their  example — 
being  myself  a  paper  one  :  If  I  add, 
also,  a  severe  complaint  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  am  threatened  at  this 
time  to  be  treated,  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  addressing  my  generous 
countrymen,  who  I  trust  will  come 
boldly  forward  to  prevent  the  grie- 
vances of  one  to  whom  I  shall  spee- 
dily show  they  owe  a  great  deal. 

Sir,  I  am  now  nae  chicken,  for  I 
was  born  a  good  many  years  ago  in 
the  Parliament  Close  of  Edinburgh, 
within  the  house  of  Sir  William 
Forbes  8c  Company,  on  the  south 
side  of  King  Charles,  and  his  bell- 
metal  horse.  Though  it  was  there 
I  first  drew  breath,  my  rank  was 
only  that  of  a  servant — but,  withal, 
it  was  more  like  that  of  a  Russian 
than  of  a  British  subject.  In  Russia, 
if*  a  man  is  by  birth  the  serf,  or 
bondsman,  of  another,  he  is  obliged 
all  his  days,  in  whatever  line,  or  in 
whose  service  soever  he  may  be,  to 
labour  for  his  original  lord,  and 
communicate  to  him  no  small  share 
of  his  gains.  So  it  was  with  me.  I 
found  I  must  set  out  to  push  my 
fortune ;  and  Sir  William  having 
kindly  shaken  hands  with  me ;  with 
my  staff  and  my  scrip,  like  Bun- 
yan's  pilgrim,  I  walked  forth  into  the 
wilderness  of  this  world,  to  work  for 
his  benefit. 

My  debut  in  life  was  by  entering 
into  the  service  of  a  worthy  customer 
of  the  house,  who  drew  me  out  in 
part  of  an  order  on  his  cash-account 
for  £.10  ;  and  the  lad  who  was  sent 
was  bidden  bring  a'  sma'  notes,  for 
(it  was  added)  the  mistress  wants 
siller  for  her  marketings.'*  I  was 
then  given  to  the  wife,  who,  with 
her  "  lass"  and  her  basket,  took  me 
down  into  the  laigh  market," 
where  I  was  soon  exchanged  fo.r  meat, 
and  then  I  came  to  serve  a  butcher. 
He  gave  me  for  tea  and  sugar,  and 


a  grocer  became  ray  master.  This 
man  gave  me  in  exchange  for  a  £.5 
note  to  a  builder,  and  from  him  I 
was  transferred  in  payment  of  wages 
to  a  working  mason.  He  bought 
clothes  with  me.  I  then  served  an 
opulent  clothier,  but  was  soon  paid 
by  him  to  a  writer  to  the  signet, 
his  agent,  who  put  me  into  the 
hands  of  an  advocate,  with  one  or 
two  more  as  a  fee,  "  to  revise  conde- 
scendence and  answers,  and  make  a 
note  of  pleas  in  law,"  according  to 
the  new  form  of  process.  Some  one 
of  this  counsel's  family  was  taken 
ill,  and  a  doctor  was  sent  for :  there 
is  no  rest  for  the  wicked,  and  I  was 
again  obliged  to  change  my  quarters, 
by  being  slipped  into  his  hand  on  his 
leaving  thcusick-room  :  and  here,  Sir, 
on  my  first  acquaintance  with  these 
gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions, 
I  could  not  but  be  astonished  at 
their  apparent  indifference  about 
me  ;  for,  on  getting  me,  they  general- 
ly squeezed  me  into  their  breeches 
pocket,  without  so  much  as  looking 
me  in  the  face.  But  this  I  soon 
found  to  be  all  fudge,  and  done  in 
a  kind  of  pretended  modesty  before 
their  employers  ;  for  no  sooner  were 
their  backs  about,  than  I  was  drawn 
out,  when  they  deigned  to  peep  at 
me  fu'  cordially.  But  I  could  not 
but  notice  how  differently  my  new 
masters  seemed  to  feel,  when  I  came 
alone  to  them,  from  what  were 
their  apparent  sensations  when  a  few 
of  us  came  together.  In  the  first 
case  they  were  dull  and  gloomy — 
and  in  the  last,  joy  mantled  in  their 
faces.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
solitude  and  society  ;  and  this  of  it- 
self accounts  for  the  difference  of 
their  manner.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  might,  I  was  quite  satisfied  with  the 
real  regard  of  those  persons  for  me, 
and  comforted  myself,  with  singing 
the  old  ditty, 

"  Believe  me  'tis  true,  that  the  Guinea's 
in  view, 

And  the  rest, — ^it  is  all  but  a  song,  a 
song, 

And  the  rest  it  is  all  but  a  song." 
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But  to  proceed  :  the  doctor  paid  me 
away  for  corn  to  his  horses,  and  I 
then  took  a  jaunt  to  the  country.  I 
was  carried  to  St.  James's  fair :  From 
thence  I  went  to  the  Falkirk  Tryst ; 
then  to  Glesterlaw  market ;  after 
which  a  shopkeeper  in  Montrose  got 
me ;  and  a  bag-man,  one  day  coming 
in  to  him  scraping  and  bowing,  and 
begging  for  money  and  orders,"  I 
found  my  way  in  his  pocket  to  Glas- 
gow, where  1  again  led  a  town  life. 
I  was  handed  from  master  to  man 
there,  and  became  the  medium  of 
no  small  comfort  to  warpers  and 
weavers,  and   very  many  of  the 

numerous  people"  of  the  west ;  and 
during  all  my  track  I  was  most  ident 
in  the  service  of  my  liege  lords  ; 
bringing  them  by  my  labour  every 
year  more  than  one  shilling  sterling. 

All  our  family.  Sir,  have  both  ex- 
cellent eyes  and  ears;  and  my  bro- 
ther of  gold,  you  may  remember,  told 
in  his  adventures  many  things  which 
he  both  saw  and  heard,  though  he 
was  close  tied  up  in  a  purse. 
For  through  the  steeks 
The  yellow  lettered  Gcordie  keeks. 

It  is  the  same  with  me  :  though  en- 
veloped in  the  leaves  of  a  pocket- 
book,  I  hear  and  see  all  that  my 
masters  and  mistresses  do ;  and  many 
a  queer  story  I  could  tell  you  about 
them ;  but  servants  should  not  be 
tale-bearers ;  and  though  both  my 
brother  the  Golden  Guinea,  and  our 
cousin  the  Rupee,  in  their  written 
voyages  and  travels,  transgressed 
in  that  respect,  I  shall  not  do  so  ; 
for  all  people  are  most  kind  to  me, 
ever  receiving  me  with  gladness  ;  and 
some  are  so  attached  to  me,  that  not 
all  the  mechanical  powers  of  the  law, 
(sometimes  not  even  that  powerful 
Scottish  iron  crow,  the  squalor  carce^ 
ris,)  can  wrench  us  asunder  and 
separate  us.  I  write  not  my  life  to  be 
a  vehicle  of  scandal,  but  to  shew 
how  innocent  and  industrious  I  am  ; 
and  to  all  I  have  said  1  shall  just  add, 
that  you  will  further  perceive,  that 
wliatever  such  fellows  as  my  rela- 
tions, the  hundred  and  the  fifty  pound- 
ers,  may  have  been  about,  1  have 
been  but  very  little  connected  with 
great  speculations ;  as  when  thou- 
sands and  thousands  are  to  be  paid, 
there  would  be  little  thrift  of  either 
time  or  trouble  in  fyking  with  such 
insignificant  beings  as  us  sma*  notes. 


Scotch  Guinea  Note,  C April 

And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to  all 
THE  LATE  MISCHIEF  AND 
BANKRUPTCY;  and  J  remark, 
that  even  the  greater  notes  have  had 
but  a  small  share  of  the  evil  that 
has  been  going  on  ;  for  it  has  been 
bottomed  in  more  general  causes. 

Sir,  the  human  mind,  as  well  as 
the  body,  is  subject  to  occasional  epi- 
demics ;  and  these  are  sometimes 
fanatical,  occasionally  political,  and 
now  and  then  commercial.  The  fer- 
ment in  France,  when  our  country- 
man, Law  of  Lawrieston,  made  such 
a  splore  there  in  the  days  of  the  il/?.y- 
sissippi;  that  in  England,  at  the  time 
of  the  South- Sea- Scheme  ;  and  that 
of  our  own  country  of  old  Scotland  in 
the  days  of  the  Darien,  were  all  in- 
stances of  the  latter  of  those  kinds  of 
fever  ;  and  severe  sufferings  ensued, 
at  periods  when  it  cannot  be  said 
that  paper- currency  was  lo  blame. — 
Now,  Sir,  we  have  had,  at  this  time, 
an  attack  of  the  very  same  species  of 
disorder ;  and  though  paper  perhaps 
a  little  aggravated  the  complaint, 
as  foggy  weather  is  said  to  do  an 
ague,  yet  the  disease  existed  inde- 
pendent of  it ;  and  would  have  pro- 
bably afflicted  the  country,  though 
there  had  not  been  such  a  thing 
as  a  bank-note  in  existence. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disorder  have, 
at  this  time,  been  different  with  dif- 
ferent patients ;  for  among  some  it 
led  them  to  throw  their  money  into 
the  mines  of  South  America,  and 
after  other  wild-goose  schemes  ;  and 
it  induced  others  (the  tamer  geese) 
to  employ  their's  in  the  jog-trot  line 
of  ordinary  trade,  but  to  overdo  it  be- 
yond all  measure.  Too  much  wealth 
often  affects  the  brain,  as  too  much 
blood  does  the  head.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  inflammatory  disease  was 
brought  on  by  too  superabundant  a 
store  of  money,  after  the  Peace  had 
thrown  idle  a  great  deal  of  capital 
which  the  War  had  employed  ;  and 
by  the  accumulation  of  interest, 
which  could  not,  as  before,  be  applied 
conveniently,  in  new  Government 
loans  :  the  foolish  overtrading  of  all 
kinds  produced  entanglements ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  those  bankers, 
who  had  been  incautiously  aiding 
such  doings  by  their  over-issues  of 
paper,  would  also  fall  in  the  general 
tumble. 

All  this  was,  in  England,  a  very 
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natural  consequence  of  the  situation 
of  bankers  and  banking  in  that 
country.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  a  late 
speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  said, 
that  bankers  there  are  not  unfre- 
quently  formed  out  of  Fttty  Trades^ 
men  and  Cheesemongers,  Those  are 
men  often  as  deficient  in  knowledge 
as  in  capital ;  and  while  paper-mills 
would  manufacture  notes  for  them, 
which  their  ambition,  audits  bastard 
brother,  their  avarice,  would^ prompt 
them  to  send  out  profusely,  they  had 
no  good  means  of  perceiving  and  pre- 
venting over-issues,  so  dangerous  to 
themselves  and  all  concerned. 

While  such  is  the  situation  of 
England,  in  this  respect,  it  is  agree- 
able to  contrast  it  with  that  of  Scot^ 
land,  which  I  am  well  enabled  to  do, 
belonging,  as  I  do,  to  the  shop,  and 
versant  in  the  practical  part  of  its 
business.  Our  Scotch  bankers  are 
men  of  capital ;  and  in  this  our 
narrow  country  their  condition  is 
well  known.  W ere  they  not  consider- 
ed to  be  such,  their  brother  bankers 
would  refuse  their  notes,  and  they 
might  then  shut  up  their  banking- 
houses  :  besides,  they  are  neither 
petty  dealers  nor  cheesemongers,  but 
well-educated  gentlemen,  regularly 
brought  up  in  the  line.  But  our 
private  bank-machinery  here  is, 
moreover,  quite  different  from  that 
of  England.  As  steam-boats  have 
now  always  "  safety  valves,''  so  our 
Scotch  banking-system  has  what  I 
would  call  a  complete  safety  appara^ 
tus,  for  the  protection  of  all  the  cus- 
tomers :  and  that  consists  in  the  re- 
gular  exchange  of  notes  made  weekly, 
or  twice  a^week,  in  Edinburgh ; 
wherein  every  bank  and  banker  is 
obliged  to  buy  back  all  his  own  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  others,  either  by 
giving  them  correspondent  notes  of 
their's,  or  specie,  or  bills  on  London 
at  very  short  dates ;  and  almost  all 
of  us  are  thus  regularly  sent  packing 
to  our  own  homes.  It  is  quite  clear, 
that  this  must  prevent  the  evil  of 
over-issues,  and  it  has  always  done 
it ;  so  that  now,  when  the  cheese- 
monger-bankers of  England  have 
been  tossed  before  the  wind,  like 
chaff,  or  like  their  own  cheese-par- 
ings, our  regular  Scotch  bankers  have 
stood  firm,  to  the  safety  and  proS" 
prrily  of  the  country.  Considering 
that  the  circulation  of  Scotch  notes 


is  almost  entirely  limited  to  Scotland, 
and  that  they  never  form  part  of  large 
transactions  out  of  it,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  the  use  of  them  can  have 
any  other  effect  than  saving  the  wear 
and  tear  of  gold  in  Scotland. 

But,  Sir,  what  is  THE  REMEDY 
which  our  Ministers  are  proposing 
for  those  disasters  in  England  ?  for 
none  such  have  happened  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  to  prohibit  the  issue  of 
all  small  notes  vjhatever  over  the  em* 
pire.  Now,  some  regulation  of  the 
kind  may  be  right  in  England,  where 
the  privilege  has  been  abused,  to  the 
severe  injury  of  the  country  ;  but 
there  having  been  no  such  abuse 
in  Scotland,  extending  such  prohi- 
bition to  this  country,  as  is  in- 
tended, would  be  most  unjust:  It 
would  even  be  foolish  ;  for  it  would 
be  just  like  bleeding  John,  because 
James,  in  his  cups,  had  got  a  fall, 
and  required  phlebotomy  :  It  would 
resemble  the  harsh  policy  of  our  Go- 
vernment at  one  time,  who  proscrib- 
ed the  whole  persons  of  a  name,  be- 
cause some,  who  bore  it,  had  offended. 
But  we  are  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  I 
must  give  another  illustration,  from 
the  Old  Hee  Schuil  discipline.  A 
worthy  master-  there  was  an  ultra 
disciplinarian,  so  that,  out  of  mere 
zeal,  he  often  chastised  without 
crime.  He  had  a  most  ludicrous 
custom  of  beating  some  of  the  scho- 
lars every  Monday  morning,  to  make, 
what  Malthus  would  call,  a  preveti^ 
iive  check  for  all  the  week.  One  fine 
boy  (I  remember,  his  name  was  Bob 
Millar)  remonstrated  strongly,  one 
day,  against  this,  saying  he  had  done 
no  harm  whatever.  The  pedagogue's 
answer,  however,  was,  *'iYo  matter — 
110  matter,  Rohie,  lad  ;  but  ye  maun 
ha  e your  weekly  dues,  so  hand  out  your 
luif  and  poor  Bob  was  palmied. 
One  illustration  still,  and  no  more, 
and  it  is  a  sublime  one :  A  baron 
bailie  had  issued  a  severe  order 
against  the  inhabitants'  swine  de- 
stroying their  neighbours'  gardens  ; 
and  many  people  were  summoned  on 
the  occasion.  One  old  woman  plead- 
ed, relevantly  enough,  that  her  sow, 
de  facto,  had  never  so  much  as  seen 
any  of  their  gardens,  and  so  could 
not  be  to  blame.  That  maybe  a' 
very  true,  good  woman,  (said  the 
magistrate,)  but  if  your  sow  didna 
transgress,  she  might  hae  trangress* 
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i'd,  and  ye  maun  just  dossie  down 
your  Iwa  shillinga  like  the  lave/* 
This  1  can  testify,  as  I  was  snug  in 
the  bailie's  pocket  at  the  time,  and 
heard  distinctly  all  that  was  said. 

The  application  of  all  those  cases 
is  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  with  any  illustration  from  them. 
But  if  this  evil  is  to  arrive,  what  is 
to  become  of  me,  and  all  my  breth- 
ren, and  our  worthy  overlords  the 
bankers,  and  all  the  nation  ?  Shakes- 
peare says,  of  mercy,  that  it  is  twice 
blessed  ;  but  such  operation  would  be 
to  Scotland  twice — nay  th7'ice  cursed/ 
for  not  only  would  the  bankers  and 
their  customers  suffer  severely,  as  I 
shall  clearly  shew  in  my  next  letter, 
but  we,  the  poor  afflicted,  innocent, 
and  meritorious  sma'-note  servants, 
would  be  first  imprisoned  in  some 
dungeon  of  a  strong-box,  and  then 
led  out  to  an  auto  dafe,  worse  than 
any  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames;  such  cruelty 
being  more  barbarous  than  any 
thing  that  could  have  occurred  to 
Dionysius,  and  its  consequences  more 
extensive  than  Sylla's  proscriptions 
or  Nero's  persecutions. 

Sir,  all  this  will  be  found  to  be 
downright  iniquity,  when  the  mat- 
ter is  well  sifted  in  the  Committee,  and 
our  case  fairly  stated  to  our  rulers. 
It  is  indeed  quite  impossible  to  sup- 


pose they  will  admit  of  such  a  return 

for  all  our  services  ;  for  our  injluence 
in  Scotland  has  heen  most  benign 
and  beneficial ;  facilitating,  as  lue  have 
done  all  along,  the  discharging  of 
rents — the  implement  of  contracts — 
the  payment  of  taxes,  .stipends,  and 
school' salaries,  and  thus  benefiting 
both  Church  and  State.  Sir,  the  plan 
of  prohibiting  us  small  notes  is  the 
ideal  benefit  of  the  poor ;  but  as  all 
trade,  manufacturers,  and  other  busi- 
ness, would  certainly  fall  off  by  it, 
the  poor  would  in  Scotland  be  the 
greatest  sufferers,  instead  of  gainers, 
on  the  occasion. 

But,  Sir,  the  day  is  far  spent,  the 
shadows  are  lengthening,  and  1  must 
bend  homeward  and  draw  my  address 
to  a  close.  1  cannot,  however,  do  so, 
without  strongly  pressing  on  my 
countrymen  of  all  descriptions,  from 

Maiden-kirk  to  Johnny  Groats/* 
the  necessity  of  arousing  themselves 
on  this  great  occasion,  and  letting  our 
complaints  be  heard  by  the  Senators 
of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  the 
Peers  of  the  Realm,  at  the  deafest 
sides  of  their  heads ;  and  when  they 
do  so,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  success. 
I  am,  in  the  mean  time. 
Honoured  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant  until  death, 
A  Guinea  Note. 


LETTER  II. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Si  R, 

In  my  last  letter,  I  promised  to 
address  you  again  soon,  and  I  now 
perform  my  promise.  Since  my  last 
writing  you,  a  paper  civil-war  has 
arisen  in  the  Waverley  family  regard- 
ing us,  in  which  old  Malachi  Ma- 
lagrowther,  honest  man,  took  the 
field  nobly  for  us ;  and  he  has  been 
met  by  his  kinsman,  E.  Brad  war- 
dine  Waverley,  who  has  fired  some 
shots  at  oyr  friend  from  England ; 
for  he  durst  not  for  the  soul  of  him 
have  crossed  the  Tweed  to  have  done 
so.  Now,  Sir,  I  mean  this  epistle  to 
include  a  reply  to  his  attack  on  us, 
and  our  defender ;  and  I  mistake 
the  matter  if  I  do  not  demonstrate  in 
the  sequel,  that  his  views  are  quite 
erroneous  and  unfounded. 

Sir,  our  old-fashioned  ministers 
were  great  dividers  of  their  heads  of 


discourse ;  and  well  do  I  remember 
the  numerous  divisions  of  those  of 
the  learned'and  Reverend  Mr  Kettle- 
drummel,  which  were  fifteen  in 
number.  Their  error  was  in  hav- 
ing too  many  compartments  ;  but  the 
partition  of  a  treatise  of  any  kind,  into 
a  few  leading  parts,  aids  arrangement, 
and  produces  perspicuity.  Know, 
therefore,  that,  with  a  blessing,  1  pro- 
pose : — 1st,  To  advert  to  the  na- 
ture and  principles  of  Banking : — 2d, 
To  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history 
of  it,  as  it  has  existed,  and  still  exists, 
in  Scotland 3d,  To  attend  generally 
to  the  abuses  of  it  and  the  evils  thence 
arising ;  as  these  ills  have  affected  and 
may  ^affect,  the  commercial  world, 
the  Bankers,  and  the  poor :  4th,  To 
draw  your  attention,  also,  in  a  general 
manner^  to  the  proposed  remedy  of 
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these  evils  in  the  abolition  of  small 
notes :  5th,  I  shall  consider  the  ar- 
guments on  these  subjects  as  relative 
to  Scotland,  under  which  1  think  I 
shall  refute  Mr  Bradwardine.  My 
(>th  head  shall  be  miscellaneous;  and, 
like  the  Reverend  Brethren,  I  shall 
conclude  with  a  few  serious  reflec- 
tions on  the  whole.  This  arrange- 
ment of  niy  discourse  is  no  doubt 
a  little  d  la  sermouy  but  I  trust  my 
audience  will  not  dose  at  it. 

It  was  a  favourite  remark  of  my  old 
friend  Burns  the  poet,  whom  none 
will  accuse  of  want  of  originality, 
that  apt  quotations  are  always  use- 
ful, resembling,  as  he  said,  ready- 
made  articles  ;  and  much  he  dealt  in 
them,  as  my  Secretary,  whose  pen  I 
now  use,  could  shew,  by  the  exhibits 
of  many  of  his  letters.  Now  I  shall 
resort  to  quotations  also,  and  shall 
take  them  from  home-bred  philoso- 
phers :  Money  (says  David  Hume) 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  one  of  the 
subjects  of  commerce,  but  only  the 
instrument  which  men  have  agreed 
upon  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
one  commodity  for  another*/'  So 
says  one  great  man,  as  to  money  in 
general:  another  one  (Adam  Smith) 
gives  us,  in  his  Wealth  of  ^Nations, 
the  following  distinct  account  of  pa- 
per-currency, and  the  principles  of  it  : 

"  That  part  of  his  capital  which  a 
dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  un- 
employed, and  in  ready  Jmoney,  for 
answering  occasional  demands,  is  so 
much  dead  stock,  which,  so  long  as 
it  remains  in  this  situation,  produces 
nothing  either  to  him  or  to  his  coun- 
try. The  judicious  operations  of 
banking  enable  him  to  convert  this 
dead  stock  into  active  and  productive 
stock, — ^into  materials  to  work  upon, 
— into  tools  to  work  with, — and  into 
provisions  and  subsistence  to  work 
for, — into  stock  which  produces  some- 
thing both  to  himself  and  to  his  coun- 
try. The  gold  and  silver  money  which 
circulates  in  any  country,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated 
and  distributed  to  the  proper  con- 
sumers, is,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  all 
dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 


which  produces  nothing  to  the  coun- 
try. The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  substituting  paper  in 
the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this  gold 
and  silver,  enable  the  country  to 
convert  a  great  part  of  this  dead 
stock  into  active  and  productive 
stock, — into  stock  which  produces 
something  to  the  country.  The  gold 
and  silver  money  which  circulates  in 
any  country  may  very  properly  be 
compared  to  a  highway,  which,  while 
it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all 
the  grass  and  corn  of  the  country, 
produces  itself  not  to  a  single  pile  of 
either.  The  judicious  operations  of 
banking,  by  providing,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  so  violent  a  metaphor,  a  sort 
of  waggon-way  through  the  air,  en- 
able the  country  to  convert,  as  it 
were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways 
into  good  pastures  and  corn-fields, 
and  thereby  to  increase  very  con- 
siderably the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  t/' 

Thus  I  have  exhausted  my  first 
head.  The  application  of  it  will 
come  afterwards.  As  ^  my  second, 
the  history  of  Banking  in  Scotland,  it 
commences  with  the  institution  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  1695,  which 
was  followed  by  that  of  the  Royal 
Bank  in  1727,  and  by  the  setting 
a-going  of  several  private  banks  of 
great  respectability.  As  to  the  good 
effects  of  banking  in  Scotland,  Dr 
Smith  says,  "  I  have  heard  it  assert- 
ed, that  the  trade  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow doubled,  in  about  fifteen  years 
after  the  first  erection  of  the  banks 
there,  and  that  the  trade  of  Scotland 
has  more  than  quadrupled  since  the 
first  erection  of  the  two  public  banks 
at  Edinburgh  and  he  afterwards 
adds,  "  that  the  banks  have  contri- 
buted a  good  deal  to  this  increase 
cannot  be  doubted." 

From  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
those  banks,  I  am  not  aware  that  Go- 
vernment ever  interfered  with  banks 
and  banking  in  Scotland,  except  in  a 
solitary  instance.  During  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  a  set  of  inferior 
people  circulated  notes  for  five  and 
ten  shillings ;  and  as  those  persons 
were  little  known,  the  tax-gatherers 
refused  their  paper  ;  just  as  is  done, 
it  is  believed,  at  this  day  in  the  Isle  of 
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Man,  Inconvenience  arose,  though 
I  do  not  think  that  any  other  evil 
took  place  than  such  inconvenience, 
and  Parliament  put  an  end  to  the 
issue  of  them  in  1765.  Since  that 
time,  the  current  notes  in  circulation 
in  Scotland  have  been  Guinea  and 
Pound  Notes — issued,  not  only  by 
the  public  banks,  but  even  private 
bankers,  of  great  credit  ;  and  every 
thiufr  has  gone  on  well  with  them. 

Sir,  two  circumstances  in  Scotch 
banking  cannot  but  attract  the  atten- 
tion, and  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
who  advert  to  it.  The  first  of  them 
is  what  I  have  styled  the  safety  appa^ 
ratuSf  for  discovering  and  preventing 
over-issues,  consisting  in  the  weekly 
exchanges  of  notes.  Of  this  I  need 
say  no  more  in  addition  to  my  re- 
marks on  it  in  my  last  letter.  The 
second  important  circumstance  con- 
sists in  that  well-constituted,  tacit 
agreement  (referred  to  in  E.  Brad- 
wardine's  letter)  among  the  Scotch 
banks,  whereby,  in  the  days  of  trou- 
ble, they  stand  firm  by  one  another 
with  their  notes  and  credit.  This 
has  been  compared  to  a  republic, 
but  it  is  liker  the  ancient  Achean 
league,  wherein  a  number  of  free 
towns  associated  for  mutual  safety  ; 
or,  as  similes  appear  to  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  I  add  another  one,  and 
say,  that  it  resembles  that  valuable 
bundle  of  rods  given  by  the  virtuous 
father  as  a  bequest  to  his  family, 
when  he  admonished  them  to  adhere 
to  one  another,  for  their  mutual  wel- 
fare. 

Such,  Sir,  is  Scotch  banking ;  but 
the  valuable  qualities  of  it  have 
been  acknowledged  from  authorities 
which  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  the 
highest  respect.  In  the  late  written 
communication  by  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  they  say,  (to  use  their  own 
words)  : 

The  failures  which  have  occurred 
in  England,  unaccompanied  as  they 
have  been  by  the  same  occurrences 
in  Scotland,  tend  to  prove  that  there 
must  have  been  an  unsolid  and  de- 
lusive system  of  banking  in  one  part 
of  Great  Britain,  and  a  solid  and 

substantial  one   in  the   other*'  ■ 

Again — "  In  Scotland  there  are  not 
more  than  thirty  banks,  and  these 
banks  have  stood  firm  aiijidst  all  the 
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convulsions  in  the  money  market  in 
England,  and  amid  all  the  distresses 
to  which  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  interests  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  England,  have  occasionally 
been  subject.  Banks  of  this  descrip- 
tion must  necessarily  be  conducted 
upon  the  general  understood  and  ap-* 
proved  principles  of  banking."  And 
Mr  William  Dundas,  our  coun- 
tryman, in  a  late  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  admitted,  that 

he  looks  with  attachment  to  a  sys- 
tem which  has  prevailed  for  upwards 
of  100  years,  and  under  which  the 
country  has  greatly  prospered.'* 

I  come  now  to  my  third  head, 
the  abuses  of  Banking,  and  the 
evil  thence  arising  to  the  different 
parties  connected  with  it.  Now, 
the  abuses  of  Banking  affect  three 
different  descriptions  of  persons, 
— the  merchants,  by  its  inducing 
them  to  over-trade,  through  the  too 
great  facility  of  accommodation  with 
money, — the  bankers,  who  never 
fail  to  suffer  severely  for  their  over- 
issues,— and  the  paor,  who,  on  occa- 
sion of  failure  of  bankers,  are  suf- 
ferers, by  having  their  notes  in  their 
hands  instead  of  specie. 

My  fourth  head  has  relation  to 
the  proposed  cure  of  those  evils,  in 
the  intended  ABOLiT ID'S, not  of  paper^ 
currency,  but  o/'small  notes;  and  let 
us  see  how  that  would  operate  in  any 
endeavour  towards  accomplishing  the 
different  parts  of  its  object.  Now,  as 
to  the  first  part  of  these,  would  the 
abolition  of  small  notes  put  an  end  to 
over-trading  among  merchants  ?  I  do 
not  perceive  that  it  would  have  any 
such  effect.  Dr  Smith  justly  remarks, 
that  whatever  consumers  may  do, 

dealers"  carry  on  their  operations 
by  notes  generally  above  ten  pounds  ; 
but  over-trading  is  the  operation  of 
merchants  or  dealers  in  their  sales  to 
one  another,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  the  consumers  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  in  truth, 
even  the  larger  bank-notes  have  but 
a  small  share  in  it,  for  great  com- 
mercial transactions  are  generally 
carried  on  by  another  kind  of  paper, 
namely,  bills  ;  and  these  in  London, 
among  the  greater  merchants,  and 
banking-houses,  are  negotiated  and 
paid  in  very  many  instances,  it  is  be- 
lieved, without  the  aid  of  either  gold 
or  bank-notes,  by  the  exchange  of 
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acceptances,  which  takes  place  daily, 
in  a  particular  room,  where  clerks 
from  the  respective  houses  attend 
for  the  purpose  ;  so  that  while  the  a- 
bolition  of  the  small  notes,  and  pro- 
bably even  that  of  the  large  ones, 
would  be  of  no  avail  to  cure  that  evil 
of  over- trading,  every  thing,  with  re- 
gard to  it,  which  can  be  stated  a- 
g?^inst  the  small  notes,  may  be  urged 
with  equal  propriety  against  the 
large  ones,  and  even  more  forcibly 
against  Bills  of  Exchange. 

But,  next  again,  how  would  the 
abolition  of  the  small  notes  operate 
on  the  Bankers  themselves  ?  It  would 
have  but  a  very  partial  effect  in  sav- 
ing them  from  runs*  It  is  true,  it 
might  prevent  some  poor  men,  or 
frail  old  women,  who  had  a  few 
pound  or  guinea-notes  in  their  chest- 
nooks,  from  hanging  about  the  bank- 
ing-house doors;  but  it  would  not 
keep  out  the  holders  of  large  notes, 
because  there  is  no  abolition  proposed 
of  them :  it  would  not  exclude  cla- 
morous people  coming  with  receipts 
for  deposits,  in  whatever  description 
of  money  those  may  have  been  made  ; 
nor  would  it  shut  out  the  anxious, 
ghastly  faces,  of  men  calling  aloud 
for  settlements,  and  the  balances  due 
them. 

Let  us  next  see  what  effect  the 
abolition  of  small  notes  would  have  on 
the  poor.  It  is  true,  when  a  banker 
fails,  it  is  better  for  a  poor  man  that 
he  has  a  sovereign  or  a  golden 
guinea,  than  his  pound  or  guinea- 
note.  That  is  admitted,  but  this 
view  is  a  limited  one  ;  for  failures  of 
banks  happen  but  seldom,  and  would 
do  so  more  rarely,  were  they  well 
regulated  ;  while  the  facility  of  pay- 
ments for  all  descriptions  of  labour, 
by  the  use  of  small  notes,  encourages 
manufactures  and  agriculture,  but 
for  which  the  poor  man  would  never 
have  been  brought  into  existence  at 
all,  and  without  which  he  has  not 
the  means  of  continuing  it,  as  will 
appear  more  distinctly,  when  I  come 
to  consider  this  matter  as  having  re- 
lation to  our  own  country  of  Scot- 
land, which  I  shall  immediately  do. 

And  this  leads  me,  in  the  Jifth 
place,  to  advert  to  the  banking  of 
Scotland,  and  the  proposed  abolition 
of  small  notes,  in  reference  to  mer- 


chants, bankers,  the  people,  and  par- 
ticularly the  poor  of  this  our  native 
country.  Now,  as  to  merchants, 
the  general  remarks  already  made 
apply  to  them  in  this  as  well  as  the 
other  end  of  the  island  ;  and  as 
no  over-trading  takes  place  in  small 
notes  any  where,  so  the  aboli- 
tion of  them  in  Scotland  would  be^f 
no  avail  as  to  this  matter.  Further, 
it  seems  quite  clear,  that  in  Scotland 
merchants  run  less  risk  of  being 
permitted  to  over-trade  than  in  Eng- 
land, since  they  depend  h^re  on  well- 
informed  bankers,  and  not  on  Cheese* 
monger  dealers  in  cash  *, — more  par- 
ticularly, when  w^e  remember,  that 
our  Scotch  banks  form  a  species  of 
general  council,  for  watching  over 
the  money-market,  and  keeping  all 
safe,  as  I  have  already  explained. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  advert  to  the 
unreasonableness  of  some  persons, 
who  blame  the  bankers,  in  the  day  of 
trouble,  for  having  so  much  encour- 
aged such  trading,  by  their  readiness 
to  accommodate  with  funds  in  better 
times.  For  what  ought  they  to  have 
done  ?  They  gave  out  their  money 
only  on  good  security,  and  they  left 
special  prudential  considerations 
chiefly  to  their  customers  whom 
these  concerned,  and  who  would 
have  probably  taken  their  remon- 
strances as  ill  as  a  company  should 
do  those  of  a  landlord  in  a  tavern, 
were  he,  instead  of  sending  them 
more  wine,  when  called  for,  to  come 
in  and  favour  them  with  a  lecture 
on  temperance. 

As  to  the  bankers  themselves  in 
Scotland,  the  remarks  generally  al- 
ready made  occur  also  here,  with 
this  most  important  addition,  that 
the  safety-machinery  in  the  exchange 
of  notes,  already  so  frequently  allu- 
ded to,  saves  from  runs,  because 
every  banker,  knowing  v/ell  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  must  come  within 
a  week  at  farthest,  is,  in  the  general 
case,  cautious  what  he  does  as  to  ad- 
vances. But  should  there  be  a  ten- 
dency to  7-uns,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  members  of  what  I  have  called 
the  Achean  league,  also  already  ex- 
plained, will  support  and  protect 
one  another,  for  the  good  of  the 
whole — a  device  for  the  public  weal, 
which,  as  to  banking,  it  is  believed. 


•  I  think  it  right  to  say,  that  I  on  no  occasion  mean  any  want  of  respect  to 
English  bankers  in  general,  but  only  to  those  who  merit  the  withholding  it. 
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exists  no  where  but  in  Scotland,  and 
to  which  I  shall  advert  further  in  a 
little. 

And  with  regard,  in  the  last  place, 
to  the  people  and  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land, every  argument  already  stated 
in  a  general  manner  applies  here  ; 
with  others,  also,  which  will  come 
out  more  distinctly  when  I  shall  sift 
Mr  Bradwardine's  reasonings,  which 
I  shall  speedily  do. 

Having,  as  1  trust,  thus  establish- 
ed sufficient  premises,  I  come  now 
directly  down  on  the  contest,  Wav^r^ 
ly  against  Malagrowther ;  my  ob- 
servations on  which  1  am  to  preface 
with  a  simile.  Sir,  these  parties  put 
me  in  remembrance  of  two  country 
lairds  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  en- 
tering on  an  amicable  suit  in  a 
Sheriff-court,  about  the  straighting 
of  their  marches,  one  of  the  parties 
proceeded  in  it  inadvertently  with 
too  much  warmth,  and  that  brought 
on  a  great  quarrel  between  them  ; 
leading  them  to  sundry  hotly-con- 
tested Htigaiions,  about  mills  and 
multures,  water-runs,  pasturages, 
trespasses,  mosses,  muirs,  meadows, 
parts,  pendicles,  and  hail  pertinents. 
Sec,  &c.  &c.,  so  that,  ere  long,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  twenty- seven 
well-going  processes  between  them  ; 
— their  procurators  over  their  toddy 
declaring,  that  their  clients  were  two 
as  guid  milk  kye  as  ever  writers  had 
in  their  byres.  It  was,  however,  no 
joking  with  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves ;  for  such  contests  had  their 
usual  effect,  of  destroying  for  ever 
the  intimacy  which  should  always 
subsist  between  neighbour  families. 
To  apply  my  illustration, — the  sub- 
ject here  was  the  currency  question, 
as  applicable  to  Scotland,  and  might 
have  been  amicably  discussed ;  but 
instead  of  that,  we  must  admit,  that 
our  friend,  Mr  Malachi,  from  the 
very  beginning,  lost  temper  ;  and  in 
place  of  confining  himself  to  it  alone, 
he  sent  his  trumpets  of  defiance,  or 
rather  his  bagpipes,  with  their  tuitie 
taitieSf  before  him ;  and  proceeded  to 
tear  up  every  half-healed  wound, 
and  rake  up  every  old  grudge  be- 
tween the  two  countries, — acting  in 
a  manner  very  different  from  what 
we  were  led  to  expect  from  the 
known  good  sense  and  moderation  of 
that  person.  While  I  say  this,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
there  was  much  truth  in  all  he  said. 


My  only  objection  is  to  the  time  and 
place  of  introducing  his  complaint. 
To  resort  to  professional  language 
well  known  to  him,  when  he  brings 
his  action  in  proper  form,  he  shall 
have  my  best  aid  on  the  occasion  ; 
and  I  need  not  remind  him,  that 
guineas,  and  guinea-notes,  form  no 
small  part  of  the  sinews  of  war, 
wherever  the  field  of  battle  may 
be. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  the  tone  of 
our  champion,  in  point  of  temper, 
that  I  object,  for  I  was  a  little  dis- 
appointed in  the  kind  of  warfare 
which  he  practised  at  first.  As  poor 
Queen  Mary  stood  and  saw  the  bat- 
tle of  Langside  from  an  adjoining 
eminence,  and  as  Napoleon,  from 
the  summit  of  a  wooden  elevation, 
surveyed  the  bloody  field  of  Water- 
loo through  his  spy-glass,  so  I  have 
witnessed  all  this  struggle  ;  and.  Sir, 
believe  me,  that  during  the  two  first 
assaults,  I  was  not  a  little  dissatis- 
fied with  Mr  Malachi's  kind  of  on- 
set ;  for  I  thought  that  squibs  were 
but  a  feeble  defence  of  us ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  third  and  last  fight, 
when  he  charged  Old  Christal  with 
bayonet,  that  he  met  my  approba- 
tion ;  though  I  was  aware,  that  that 
petty  dealer  in  ^'  broken  tea-spoons, 
strayed  sugar-tongs,"  and  other  such 
spreichry,  was  but  poor  game  for  so 
great  a  hero  as  Malachi ;  for  it  is 
said,  I  think,  that  the  king  of  the 
forest  deigns  not  to  meddle  with 
humble  prey. 

But  I  must  nowattenel  to  my  own  - 
duty,  and  answer,  in  their  order,  the 
statements  of  Mr  Bradwardine,  which 
bear  distinctly  on  our  subject ;  and 
those,  on  examination,  you  will  find 
to  be  but  very  few.  The  whole  of 
his  first  letter  (for  there  are  two  of 
them,)  is  occupied  in  that  squib,  or 
rocket-fighting,  for  which  1  have 
blamed  Malachi ;  and,  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, I  shall  extract  all  that  he  has 
said  in  the  second  that  is  relevant  to 
the  present  question  ;  or  to  which, 
holding  close  to  the  matter  at  issue, 
I  consider  it  necessary  to  reply. 

He  finds  fault  with  Mr  Malachi 
having  said  that,  (as  he  conceived,) 
the  present  interference  with  the 
Scottish  currency  was  unprecedent- 
ed ;  and  he  refers  triumphantly  to 
the  act  1765,  which  put  down  the 
issues  of  five  and  ten-shilling  notes 
at  that  time.    But  surely  that  was 
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of  no  consequence ;  and  I  believe 
the  enactment  proceeded  from  a  de- 
sire to  clear  Scotland  of  Cheese-vion* 
^r(?r  bankers,  a  few  of  whom  then  exist- 
ed here  also,  as  it  has  been  admitted 
they  have  all  along  done  in  Eng- 
land. Be  that,  however,  as  it  might, 
certainly,  since  the  act  1765,  sixty 
years  ago,  there  has  been  no  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  Parliament 
with  our  Scotch  currency.  Neither 
have  there  been  any  failures  of 
bankers,  except  in  two  instances, 
which,  it  is  admitted,  proceeded 
from  causes  altogether  unconnected 
with  the  medium  ;  and  every  thing 
has  gone  sweetly  and  smoothly  on, 
— the  bankers  and  their  customers 
all  prospering  in  an  eminent  degree. 

On  the  most  careful  examination 
of  Mr  Bradwardine's  letters,  the 
following  sentences,  in  the  last  of 
them,  seem  to  be  all  that  bears  on 
the  subject.  I  state  them  in  his 
own  words,  because  I  mean  particu- 
larly to  reply  to  the  exact  proposi- 
tions contained  in  them  : — He  says, 
*^  1  begin  by  admitting — and  that  is 
as  much  as  I  suppose  can  be  asked 
of  me — that  the  banks,  and  the  in- 
dividuals which  compose  them,  are 
abundantly  opulent,  and  possessed,  in 
the  aggregate,  of  property  sufficient 
to  answer  all  the  engagements  they 
can  make.  I  further  admit,  that 
such  a  foundation  is  quite  solid  and 
sufficient  for  the  general  business  of 
trade,  and  for  all  the  higher  transac- 
tions of  commercial  intercourse  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  1  would  ask,  what 
defence  do  they  afford  against  an 
unreasonable  panic,  which,  in  mat- 
ters of  paper  currency,  is  the  evil 
most  likely  to  occur,  and  most  neces- 
sary to  be  guarded  against  ? 

''You  say,  that  only  two  or  three 
Scottish  banks  have  failed  in  a  long 
series  of  years.  I  admit  the  fact, 
and  might  say  something  of  the  apo- 
logue of  the  pitcher  and  the  well, 
but  I  think  I  can,  without  the  aid  of 
an  allegory,  explain  the  causes,  and, 
consequently  the  precariousness,  of 
their  exemption  from  accidents  of 
that  nature. 

"  The  first  cause  of  their  uninter- 
rupted credit  is,  no  doubt,  their  posi^ 
live  wealth,  and  the  great  stake 
which  the  partners  visibly  have  in 
the  country. 
"  The  second^  I  take  to  be,  that  the 


banks  hold  together  ;  that,  conscious 
that  not  one  of  them  could  stand 
what  is  called  in  England  a  run, 
they  help  one  another  for  the  sake 
of  what  is  a  common  cause.  When 
a  run  takes  place  on  a  bank  in  Scot- 
land, how  is  it  met  ?  By  paying 
their  notes  in  specie?  If  that  were 
the  case,  you  might  well  boast  of 
the  stability  of  the  Scotch  banks — 

"  Which,  having  substance  for  its  ground, 
Could  not  but  be  more  firm  and  sound 
Than  that  which  has  the  slighter  basis. 

"  But  I  fancy  that  no  such  thing 
as  a  payment  in  coin  was  ever  heard 
of.  The  threatened  bank  glorifies 
itself  if  it  is  able  to  pay  its  notes 
by  the  notes  of  one  of  its  neighbours  ; 
and  thus,  by  a  mutual  interchange 
of  courtesy  and  kindness,  two  banks, 
which  were  objects  of  suspicion,  each 
in  their  own  districts,  might  weather 
the  panic  by  the  help  of  the  notes 
of  each  other  ;  and  if  their  proximi- 
ty should  happen  to  throw  any  dis- 
favour on  this  operation,  they  need 
only  have  recourse  to  some  more 
distant  correspondent,  whose  paper 
should  happen  to  be  in  full  credit. 

This,  as  I  conclude  from  facts 
supplied  by  yourself,  is  the  real  cause 
that  there  has  been  7io  loss  by  the 
failure  of  any  Scottish  Banks."  The 
very  facts  on  which  you  rest  your 
opinion  of  the  stability  of  your  sys- 
tem convince  me  that  there  is 
something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
Scotland." 

Now,  the  propositions  which  these 
paragraphs  embrace,  are,  first,  an 
acknowledgment  of  great  property 
on  the  part  of  our  bankers  ;  and  next 
this  question,  *^  What  defence  does 
all  such  opulence  afford  against  an 
unj^easonable  panic  Secondly,  an 
admission  that  all  the  Scotch  Banks 
have  hitherto  stood  firm,  except  two, 
the  failures  of  which  are  justly  as- 
cribed to  other  weighty  causes; 

And,  thirdly,  an  explanation  of  the 
reason  of  the  uninterrupted  credit  of 
the  Scotch  Banks,  (for  these  are  the 
writer's  own  words,) — that  great  and 
proud  credit  being  ascribed  by  him 
to  the  two  real  grounds  of  it  : 
first — to  the  positive  wealth  of  the 
bankers,  and  the  great  stake  which 
the  partners  visibly  have  in  the 
country — and,  next,  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  banks  hold  toge* 
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ther,  and  support  one  another  in  the 
days  of  adversity ;  *^  for  beingall/'  he 
says,  concious  that  not  one  of  them 
could  stand  what  is  called  in  Eng- 
land a  RUN,  he  adds,  that  they  help 
one  another  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
a  common  cause,*' 

Now,  to  begin  with  the  first  of 
these,  wherein  this  writer  asks,  if  all 
the  admitted  great  property  of  the 
Scotch  Bankers  would  prove  any  de- 
fence against  an  unreasonable  panic, 
I  answer  his  question,  by  admit- 
ting that  the  great  landed  estates 
of  any  one  of  our  Scotch  bankers 
would  prove  no  such  defence ;  as 
no  magician  among  the  partners 
could,  with  a  wave  of  his  wand,  con- 
vert houses  and  lands  into  cash  to 
meet  such  disaster  ;  and  it  would  be, 
in  fact,  impossible  ever  literally  to 
meet  it,  without  each  bank  having 
coffers  full  of  gold,  like  Croesus,  or 
Henry  VII.:  but  I  have  already 
shown  satisfactorily,  from  Dr  Smith, 
that  such  hoarding  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  precious  metals  is  quite 
inconsistent  luith  the  first  principles 
of  banking ;  and,  moreover,  as  I 
have  said,  and  as  Mr  Bradwardine, 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  must  ad- 
mit, neither  the  rod  of  the  necro- 
mancer's wand,  nor  that  of  the  ac- 
cumulated golden  stores  of  the  King 
of  Lydia,  or  of  the  English  monarch, 
are,  in  truth,  necessary  in  Scotland. 
The  safety  of  the  bankers  here  has 
a  better  basis  than  any  such  things 
can  afford.  It  consists  of  that  firm, 
compacted  support,  which  the  whole 
of  them  give  to  one  another ;  so  that, 
if  demands  come,  which  any  of  them 
may  not  find  it  easy  to  answer,  the 
others  supply  them  with  their  notes, 
with  which  all  parties  have  ever 
been  better  satisfied  than  they  would 
have  been  with  the  most  solid  gold. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
be  the  consequences ^z/' a//  the  Scotch 
banks  together  should  fail  ?  and,  no 
doubt,  the  distress  would  be  great ; 
but  the  question  would  be  just  about 
as  wise  a  one  as  that  of  the  timid  old 
woman,  who,  with  notalittle  anxiety, 
said,  Oh,  what  if  the  lift  shoudfa' 
andsmoor  a  the  lavrocks  !"  You  will 
observe.  Sir,  that,  in  these  remarks, 
when  speaking  of  pressing  demands 
on  Scotch  banks,  I  have  abstained 
from  the  use  of  the  term  run,  be- 
cause, as  applicable  to  banks^  there 


is,  in  fact,  no  such  word  at  all 
used  in  Scotland,  seeing  that  there 
has  never  existed  such  a  thing  in  this 
country  to  bear  the  name  ;  Mr  Brad- 
wardine himself  admitting,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
England  ;  and  his  expression,  in  the 
description  of  it,  being,  "  what  is  in 
England  called  a  Run."  If  an  Edin- 
burgh trades-lad  were  to  hear  of  a 
'^run,'*  he  would  immediately  think 
of  the  race  of  the  pedestrian,  who 
went  to  Glasgow,  as  fast  as  the  mail- 
coach,  for  a  wager.  He  never  would 
imagine  that  any  running  was  to  be 
either  to  my  master.  Sir  William 
Forbes's,  or  any  other  bank  of  this 
country  whatever. 

The  remaining  two  propositions 
of  the  writer  quoted  admit  the  sta- 
bility of  our  bankers,  and  ascribe  it 
to  the  very  natural  causes  of  all  sta- 
bility, namely,  the  wealth  and  pro- 
perty which  they  actually  possess, 
and  the  excellent  credit  which  all  of 
them  enjoy.  But  it  is  really  difficult 
to  argue  with  a  man  who  has  ad- 
mitted so  much  as  this  gentleman 
has  done,  and  where  every  thing  is 
so  clear  on  one  side  as  it  is  here. 
If,  therefore,  Mr  Bradwardine  shall 
still  adhere  to  his  extraordinary  doc- 
trine, that  such  a  situation  of  af- 
fairs as  that  which  I  have  detailed, 
and  he  has  acknowledged,  demon- 
strates that  there  is  something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Scotland,"  he 
must,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
phrenologists,  be  either  deficient  in 
the  organ  of  conscientiousness,  in  con- 
tending against  his  own  conviction,— 
or  in  that  of  causality,  which  con- 
ceals from  him  the  truth, — or  he  must 
be  far  more  crazy  than  was  his  poor 
friend  Hamlet,  from  whom,  as  I  be- 
lieve, this  his  expression  is  borrowed. 

Mr  Bradwardine  says,  our  Scotch 
notes  go  far  beyond  York  into  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  seems  thence  to  say, 
that  they  may  too  much  increase  the 
circulating  medium  of  that  country. 
But  really  this  seems  to  be  all  quite 
frivolous ;  for  if  they  do  proceed  so  far, 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  best  mark 
of  the  good  credit  of  our  bankers,  for 
none  of  the  cheesemonger-notes  go  so 
far  from  home ;  and,  secondly,  as 
small  notes  are  our  only  topic  now, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that,  except  a 
few  to  bear  the  expense  of  journeying, 
none  else  of  that  description  go  into 
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England  ;  and  if  one  mail-coach  car- 
ries them  a  few  stages  south,  pro- 
bably that  of  the  next  day  brings 
them  northward  again  ;  for  they 
leave  not  the  high  road,  as  I  under- 
stand, and  do  not  mingle  with  the 
country  of  England  at  large. 

It  is  certain  that  Scotch  notes  are 
of  very  little  use  in  London.  It  is 
true,  that  a  few  Scotch  gentlemen, 
who  frequent  the  British  coffee- 
house, and  are  about  going  north, 
may  receive  them,  but  that  is  quite 
trifling,  and  all  others  in  the  metropo- 
lis avoid  them.  I  well  remember  once, 
in  the  course  of  my  travels,  getting 
somehow  into  the  possession  of  a 
London  footman,  who  offered  me  at 
every  shop  in  his  neighbourhood,  but 
all  to  no  avail.  AVhen  the  poor  fellow 
was  fully  persuaded  I  was  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  waste  paper,  and 
about  to  light  a  candle  with  me,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  show  me  to  his 
master,  an  eminent  city  attorney, 
and  he  brought  him  to  the  Scotsman 
who  writes  this  for  me,  who  was  at  the 
time  in  London.  A  golden  guinea 
was  instantly  given  for  me  in  ex- 
change to  the  servant,  who,  as  it  was 
unexpected,  received  it  most  joyfully, 
while  my  secretary  told  him, — I 
wish  1  had  a  cart-load  of  these 
notes;  I  would  give  you  half  a-dozen 
of  carts-load  of  gold  for  them  — 
which  surprised  the  Londoner  still 
more.  This  was  quite  true  ;  the  story 
owes  nothing  to  imagination,  and 
must  aid  in  quieting  English  fears 
that  our  Scotch  currency  interferes 
with  their  circulation. 

In  the  course  of  the  parliamentary 
debates,  a  fact  was  alluded  to,  which, 
if  unexplained,  may  improperly  pro- 
duce a  wrong  inference.  It  was  said 
that  Lancashire  prospers,  though 
there  is  no  paper  currency  made  and 
issued  in  that  county.  Now  the 
statement  is  too  general :  for  there 
is  a  paper  currency  both  made  and 
used  there,  and  great  benefit  arises 
from  it,  though  it  is  admitted  that  it 
is  not  formed  of  baiik  notes,  A 
great  part  of  the  population  of  that 
extensive  manufacturing  district  con- 
sists of  persons  who  are  employed 
at  the  great  factories,  cotton- mills, 
and  others ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  way  in  which  matters  are 
arranged  there,  is,  that  the  owners  of 
them  have  large  stores  of  all  kinds  of 


provisions  of  victuals  and  clothing, 
and  that  the  workers  are  paid  regu- 
larly, not  in  money,  but  in  printed 
paper  orders  on  the  keepers  of  those 
stores,  for  whatever  they  may  re- 
quire, and  up  to  the  amount  of  their 
labour ;  the  same  plan  being  followed, 
for  conveniency,  at  the  great  mills 
of  Mr  Owen,  within  a  mile  of  La- 
nark, in  our  own  country.  Now,  is 
not  this  a  paper  currency,  though  of  a 
ruder  and  more  imperfect  kind  than 
bank-notes,  which  go  current  into 
whose  hands  soever  they  may  come, 
and  are  confined  to  the  walls  of  no 
great  manufactory  whatever  ? 

There  is  one  thing  in  which  I 
cannot  possibly  agree  with  Mr  Ma- 
lachi,  and  I  have  a  far  better  op- 
portunity of  knowing  the  matter 
than  he.  He  says,  that  the  posses- 
sion of  gold  is  more  apt  to  subject 
its  holder  to  theft  and  robbery  than 
the  having  of  bank-notes ;  but  this, 
in  truth,  is  not  so.  From  experience 
I  know,  that  notes  in  general  are 
more  frequently  stolen  than  guineas ; 
because  a  pocket-book,  which  con- 
tains the  first  description  of  money, 
by  being  generally  put  into  the  coat- 
pocket,  is  more  easily  laid  hold  of 
by  a  thief  than  a  purse,  which,  by 
being  deposited  in  the  cellar  of  the 
breeches  pocket,  is  commonly  put 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  nimble  hand 
of  even  a  Filch  himself,  with  all  his 
alertness.  But  the  question  here  re- 
lates, in  truth,  not  to  notes  in  ge- 
neral, but  to  small  notes;  and  a  Scotch 
guinea  note,  in  the  hands  of  a  thief, 
is  just  as  valuable  to  him  as  a  golden 
guinea  ;  it  is  of  as  ready  a  currency  ; 
and  he  is  as  free  from  detection  in 
issuing  the  one  as  the  other ;  because, 
whatever  may  be  done  as  to  the 
greater  Dons  of  hundred  pounders 
and  others,  the  numbers  of  us  trifling 
persons,  the  small  notes,  are  never 
taken.  Some  of  these  observations 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  more  dexterous  science  of 
pocket-picking  ;  but  all  of  them  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  bolder  ad- 
venture of  robbery — properly  so  call- 
ed ;  for,  to  resort  to  Mr  Malagrow- 
ther's  own  instance,  I  have  myself 
been  robbed  once  and  again  from  cat- 
tle-dealers, coming  from  fairs,  and  I 
passed  from  the  foot-pads  just  as 
easily  as  if  they  had  been  the  first 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  I  one 
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of  the  best-bred  golden  guineas  :  but, 
Sir,  you  must  remember  the  famous 
robbery  and  murder  of  poor  Begbie, 
the  porter  of  the  British  Linen  Com- 
pany, a  good  many  years  ago  ;  after 
which,  it  appeared  that  the  robber 
had  thrown  away,  into  a  field  at 
Bellevue,  the  large  notes  of  his  booty, 
which  he  abstained  from  circulating 
through  fear  of  detection,  but  that 
he  had  kept  the  small  ones,  having, 
as  to  them,  no  such  dread.  Now,  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  the  whole  fact, 
for  having  had  a  very  particular  in- 
timacy with  a  British  Linen  Com- 
pany Note  at  that  time,  as  we  lay 
along  side  of  one  another  one  day, 
he  told  me  the  whole  story.  Sir,  I 
am  aware,  that  while  Malachi  and  I 
are  generally  on  the  same  side  in  the 
business,  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
fight  with  him  about  this,  as  the  ig- 
norant game-cocks  did  with  one 
another,  though  they  had  one  com- 
mon feeder,  who  was  carrying  them 
to  support  the  same  interest  at  a 
distant  cock-main  ;  but  1  am  desi- 
rous of  being,  in  every  respect,  held 
to  be  equal  to  my  brother  of  gold, 
and  I  will  not  yield  to  him,  even  in 
what  some  might  call  a  defect,  while 
the  existence  of  the  deficiency  proves 
virtually  that  I  am  as  good  as  he, 
and  worth  twenty-one  shillings,  as 
well  as  he  is.  Sir,  I  will  never  give 
up  to  gold  one  iota  of  respectability. 
On  the  contrary,  I  say,  that  greater 
respect  lies  with  us  of  paper  than 
with  it,  because  the  very  existence 
of  us  always  denotes  that  we  belong 
to  rich  and  commercial  countries.  I 
could  show  you,  that  bank,  and  bank- 
ers' notes,  universally  prevail  where 
trade  and  manufacturers  flourish, 
but  are  seldom  found  in  barbarous 
and  back-going  countries ;  and  this  I 
could  demonstate,  by  a  contrast  on 
this  point  between  Venice,  Genoa, 
Florence,  Amsterdam,  and  Britain  ; 
with  Turkey  and  Spain  ;  keeping  in 
remembrance,  that  when  the  ban- 
ditti in  Gil  Bias  brought  in  their  ra- 
vished treasure,  it  consisted  of  pis- 
toles, and  not  of  paper.  We  have  no 
such  vermin  in  this  blessed  land  as 
those  ;  but  if  we  had  a  captain  Ro- 
lando and  his  gang,  they  would  be 
just  as  happy  to  lay  hold  of  me  and 
my  brethren  as  they  were  of  the 
Spanish  shiners. 
This  subject  has  been  already  much 
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discussed,  I  meant  to  have  added 
a  eulogium  on  cash  accounts,  which 
Mr  Hume,  with  much  praise,  re- 
marks as  peculiar  to  Scotland.  But 
that  matter  is  now  trite  ;  and  by  a 
learned  disquisition  on  exchanges,  I 
intended  to  have  shewn,  that  gold 
when  brought  to  this  country,  could 
no  more  remain  in  it,  than  it  would 
do  if  the  guineas  were  all  placed 
on  a  smooth,  inclined  plane,  with  its 
upper  part  at  Zetland,  and  its  lower 
extremity  at  London,  when  they 
would  speedily  roll  southwards;  but 
our  friend,  Mr  Malachi,  has  antici- 
pated me  on  this  head,  by  his  apt 
quotation  from  Mrs  Glasse's  works, 
remarking  in  the  outset,  as  he  does 
after  her,  that  the  first  step  towards 
the  dressing  of  a  hare  is  to  catch  it  ; 
meaning  thereby,  of  course,  that  gold 
must  be  first  brought  into  Scotland 
before  it  can  be  used  here  ;  but  he 
might  have  carried  his  allegory  a  little 
farther,  and  added,  that  after  this 
hare  of  ours  is  skinned  and  roasted, 
however  wonderful  in  natural  his- 
tory it  might  be,  yet  she  would  cer- 
tainly spring  into  life  again,  and 
run  away  ; — that  when  caught  anew, 
she  would  do  the  same,  and  repeat 
the  same  thing  again  and  again ; 
she  being  more  sly  and  agile  than 
any  witch  ever  was,  who,  as  fre- 
quently happens,  had  taken  the  shape 
and  appearance  of  that  animal. 

And  this.  Sir,  leads  me  to  a  very 
important  enquiry,  in  which  almost 
all  the  rest  of  the  discussion  must 
centre ;  namely.  What  would  be  the 
effect,  in  Scotland,  of  substituting  a 
gold  instead  of  a  paper- currency  ? 
I  will  explain  it,  in  telling  you  an 
anecdote: — During  the  last  war,  an 
English  militia  corps  were  quartered 
at  Piershill  Barracks ;  and  their  offi- 
cers were  mere  John  Bulls,  who,  to 
use  a  Fife  expression,  had  seen  few 
towns  but  Tor ry burn.  When  they 
came  to  arrange  about  their  mess, 
they  told  the  messman,  an  acquain- 
tance of  mine,  that  they  must  have 
a  regular  supply  of  bustards  at  din- 
ner. Boniface  was  a  Norlan',  and 
had  never  heard  of  such  things  in  his 
life.  Bustards  !  bustards  said 
he,  What  are  they  ?"  "  They 
are,"  answered  the  Solomon  of  a 
major,  charming  birds  ;  sold  every 
day  in  the  markets  both  at  Salisbury 
and  Cambridge ; — pound  weight  for 
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pound  weight,  they  are  as  cheap  as 
your  partridges,  and  we  must  have 
them  from  you  once  or  twice  a- week." 
Have  them  !"  said  my  friend, 
but  where  am  I  to  get  them  ?*' 
"  Get  them  V*  repHed  the  other, 
"  you  must  just  get  them  the  best 
way  you  can  ;  but  have  them  we 
must."  Weel,  weel,"  said  the 
Suttler,  they  that  will  to  Cupar 
will  to  Cupar,  but  mind  you'll  have 
to  pay  soundly  for  them  before  I 
can  put  them  on  your  table ;  for  do 
ye  think,  suppose  they  may  be  as 
cheap  as  patricks  in  their  ain  coun- 
try, they  can  be  brought  north  here- 
awa,  and  no  be  ony  dearer  ?  Ye're 
a*  fond  o*  nice  north-country  Finnan 
haddocks,  but  think  ye  that  I  can 
cofF  them  as  cheap,  to  serve  you,  in 
the  Auld  Fish-market  Close  o'  Edin- 
burgh, as  I  wou'd  do  on  the  plain- 
steens  o*  Aberdeen  ?"  A  correspon- 
dence was  accordingly  instituted  with 
the  South,  and  bustards  were  sure 
enough  got  for  a  month  or  two,  but 
the  first  settling  of  mess-accounts 
put  an  end  to  furnishing  them  ;  and 
the  gentlemen  soon  found,  that  it 
was  wisdom  to  be  satisfied  with  what 
Scotland  could  afford. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  now  to 
be  grave  ;  and  the  application  of  our 
illustrations,  which  we  now  are  ap- 
proaching, renders  us  as  naturally  so 
as  the  perusal  of  his  book  of  bad 
debts  did  old  Rapid  in  the  Road  to 
Ruin.  The  excellent  notes  of  our  sub- 
stantial bankers  are  the  produce  of 
our  own  country,  manufactured  by 
ourselves,  and  deriving,  from  the  sig- 
natures of  the  opulent  men  who  sign 
them,  such  credit,  as  turns  paper  at 
once  into  valuable  cash.  But  gold 
is  not  the  produce  of  our  own  coun- 
try r  it  is  a  foreign  article,  heavier, 
and  of  more  difficult  conveyance, 
than  the  bustards,  and  if  the  use  of  it 
is  forced  on  us  instead  of  that  of 
notes,  it  too  must  be  as  severely  paid 
for  as  they  were.  But  let  us  calmly 
look  at  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  this.  It  would  totally 
change  every  thing  for  the  worse. 
A  golden  sovereign,  when  rising  beau- 
teously  from  the  London  mint,  as 
Venus  of  old  did  from  the  j^gean 
Sea,  is  worth  exactly  twenty  shil- 
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lings ;  but  travelling  is  dear,  and 
he  might  incur  one  shilling  of  ex- 
pence  before  reaching  Edinburgh, 
and  another  shilling  before  arriving 
in  the  north  of  Scotland :  he  would 
then  have  cost  in  all  twenty-two 
shillings,  and  he  could  be  got  for  no 
less,  so  that  it  would  have  cost  all, 
at  least,  that  I,  a  guinea-note,  am 
worth,  and  one  shilling  more  to 
purchase  him,  though,  in  reality,  he 
would  never  go  for  more  than  twen- 
ty-one shillings  *. 

Now,  these  things  would  have 
two  effects:  first,  they  would  make 
money  scarcer  than  before,  and 
thereby  depress  the  spirit  and  ad- 
venture, and  through  them  the 
trade  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  secondly,  they  would  al- 
ter the  value  of  all  commodities,  to 
the  ruin  of  many,  and  the  confusion 
of  all. 

For  the  first  of  these  effects  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Mr  Hume :  A  nation 
(says  he)  whose  money  decreases,  is 
actually  at  that  time  weaker  and 
more  miserable  than  another  nation, 
who  possesses  no  more  money,  but  is 
on  the  increasing  hand." — In  every 
kingdom,  on  the  other  hand,  (.b& 
says,)  into  which  money  begins  to 
flow  in  greater  abundance  tlfan  for- 
merly, every  thing  takes  a  neiu  face  ; 
labour  and  industry  gain  life  ;  the 
merchant  becomes  more  enterpri- 
sing, the  manufacturer  more  diligent 
and  skilful,  and  even  the  farmer 
follows  his  plough  with  greater  ala- 
crity and  attention." 

As  to  the  second  consequence,  it 
would  distressingly  change  the  value 
of  all  things,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
shew :  A  sovereign,  worth  in  Lon- 
don twenty  shillings,  and  which  in 
Scotland  can  never  pass  for  any 
more,  has,  in  truth,  as  I  have  shewn, 
cost,  say  twenty- two  shillings*;  and 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  import- 
er, or  any  other  person,  it  has  never 
been  got  for  less :  now  observe  the 
effects  of  this  on  all  existing  en- 
gagements, whether  for  immediate 
implement  or  of  lengthened  duration. 
To  begin  with  the  last,  suppose  a 
tenant  is  to  pay  his  rent  of  £.500  a- 
year ;  he  must  do  it  in  sovereigns. 


*  These  are  mere  statements  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  there  being  no  intention 
to  state  them  as  actual  rates. 
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vjKidi  have  actually  cost  him  £.550, 
and  thus  his  rent  is  raised  on  him 
one-tenth  part.  Suppose,  again,  a 
country  gentleman  with  a  family, 
having  a  fine  estate,  which  he 
had  been  considering  well  worth 
£.110,000;  that  he  has  £.100,000 
of  debt ;  and  that  he  has  been  form- 
ing the  rational  plan  of  a  sale,  by 
which  he  would,  as  he  expected,  be 
enabled  to  pay  off  the  debt  and  have 
£.10,000  Sterling  as  a  snug  compe- 
tence to  his  widow  and  children  :  in 
consequence  of  the  change  of  the 
currency,  it  is  clear  that  they  must 
be  all  left  destitute,  because  he  must 
now  pay  in  sovereigns,  and  the 
amount  of  them  necessary  for  an- 
swering his  debt  alone  could  not  be 
got  a  farthing  under  his  whole 
£.110,000  of  old  value. 

Let  us  now  see  what  effect  the 
change  would  have  in  another  point 
of  view.  As  specific  money-rates  are 
fixed  for  the  taxes,  would  not  the 
alteration  of  the  currency  have,  in 
so  far  as  regards  the  people,  the  ef- 
fect of  at  once  raisi^ig  them  all  ten 
per  cent.  ?  Because,  as  they  must  be 
paid,  not  in  notes,  but  in  sovereigns, 
all  persons  liable  in  them  must  just 
expend  one- tenth  more  of  either 
substance  or  labour  than  formerly^ 
to  enable  them  to  meet  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  saying,  a 
spade  is  a  spade  whatever  name  may 
be  given  to  it,  and  if  a  man's  annual 
expenses  are  increased  by  a  Govern- 
ment regulation  one-tenth,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  what  you  call  the 
nature  of  the  augmentation.  Let 
us  suppose,  therefore,  that  our  rulers, 
instead  of  loading  us  with  ten  per 
cent,  yearly  in  that  way,  from  the 
change  of  currency,  should  lay  on 
that  amount  of  additional  annual 
taxes,  what  then  would  we  think  } 
and  yet  this  is  in  fact  the  same 
thing.  Suppose  that,  during  this 
profound  peace,  under  the  head  Bud" 
get,  in  the  newspapers,  should  be 
announced  ten  per  cent,  additional  to 
all  the  taxes,  what  would  the  pa- 
triotic Joseph  say  to  it,  and  what 
"will  he  say  to  this,  which  is  just  as 
bad  when  he  comes  to  advert  to  it  ? 
There  is  besides  this  difference,  which 
is  still  so  much  farther  against  the 
proposed  change,  that  instead  of  the 
evil  having  arisen  out  of  some  advan- 
tage, or  supposed  advantage,  derived 
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to  the  country  from  the  new  loan, 
on  the  contraction  of  which  the  ad- 
ditional tax  has  been  imposed,  no 
benefit  would  arise  on  the  occasion 
of  the  increase  of  burden  through 
the  change  of  currency  to  any  others 
than  carriers,  the  owners  of  steam- 
boats and  underwriters,  in  insuring 
and  bringing  of  gold  into  the  coun- 
try ;  unless  it  should  be  to  bullion- 
merchants  abroad,  who  would  have 
just  so  much  better  a  market  by 
furnishing  gold  for  a  circulating 
medium,  to  a  quarter  where  former- 
ly almost  none  was  used. 

And  here,  I  am  aware,  an  objec- 
tion may  be  started  against  these 
latter  views,  which  will  be  soon  seen 
to  be  more  imaginary  than  real.  It 
may  be  said,  that  the  small  notes 
only  are  to  be  supplanted  by  gold, 
and  not  the  larger  ones ;  that  when 
the  tenant  alluded  to  comes  to  pay 
his  rent,  or  the  country  gentleman 
his  debt,  he  w^ould  do  it  in  larger 
notes,  which  had  remained  the  same 
as  before,  and  that  therefore  these 
persons  would  be  no  sufferers— but  all 
this  would  be  quite  erroneous.  The 
change  in  the  value  of  the  currency, 
by  the  abolition  of  the  small  notes, 
and  substituting  gold  for  them, would 
at  the  same  time  alter  the  value  of 
the  large  notes,  as  a  ten-pound  note 
or  a  hundred-pound  note  would  then 
denote  just  ten  or  a  hundred  sove- 
reigns ;  and  any  man  desirous  to 
pay  a  large  sum,  in  great  notes, 
would,  before  he  could  procure  them, 
have  ten  per  cent,  to  give,  of  either 
work  or  property,  more  than  he 
would  have  done  before  the  currency 
had  undergone  the  change.  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  pro- 
posed alteration  would  have  but  a 
limited  influence.  It  is  clear  that  it 
would  change  the  rate  of  all  things, 
to  the  great  vexation  of  the  country. 

These  views  of  large  transactions 
have  more  reference  to  the  rich.  The 
protection,  however,  of  the  poor  is 
professed  to  be  the  great  object  of 
the  proposed  change ;  and  a  few 
more  remarks  remain  to  be  made  on 
thig  part  of  our  subject  regarding 
them,  in  addition  to  what  was  for- 
merly stated.  The  poor  never 
thrive  but  when  the  rich  prosper ; 
and  we  airremember  the  great  mi- 
sery of  the  country  labourers  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  peace,  when  the 
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prices  of  farm  produce  were  low,  and 
few  improvements  going  on.  But 
^Ouid  not  the  proposed  change  in 
the  currency  bring  back  such  wretch- 
edness? for  it  would  injure  the  ten- 
antry, by  raising  their  rents,  and 
diminishing  the  price  of  their  arti- 
cles :  that  is  one  effect ;  another  would 
proceed  from  the  great  difficulty  that 
there  miglit  occasionally  be  in  such 
•remote  situations  as  Yell,  in  Zetland, 
and  the  distant  shores  of  the  He- 
brides, to  have  gold  ;  so  that  a  pro- 
per circulating  medium  would  be 
wanting  altogether,  and  men  might 
have  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  the 
savages  in  Nootka  Sound,  and  use 
a  particular  species  of  rare  shells  as 
money,  or  betake  themselves  to  the 
former  custom  of  barter  ;  in  any  of 
which  cases,  society,  instead  of  ad- 
vancing, would  be  rolled  backwards 
centuries,  and  men  reduced  once 
more  to  something  like  the  savage, 
or  the  barbarous  state. 

Great  is  certainly  the  utility  and 
importance  of  the  system  of  cash 
credits,  though  Mr  Bradwardine  has 
slighted  them  with  no  great  proprie- 
ty. But  is  it  not  evident,  that  a 
golden  currency  would  cripple  and 
impede  that  excellent  expedient  in 
business  ?  for  what  banker  but  would 
hesitate  about  granting  such  cre- 
dits, in  the  uncertainty  to  what  ex- 
tent they  might  be  used,  and  in  the 
view  of  being  always  obliged  to  have 
gold,  at  whatever  expense,  in  his 
coffers,  to  answer  such  contingent 
drafts  ?  The  day  that  should  put 
an  end  to  paper  currency  I  conceive 
would  close  almost  every  cash- ac- 
count in  the  country. 

And  now.  Sir,  having  thus  gone 
through  all  my  regular  heads  of  dis- 
course, I  come  to  my  grave  and  con- 
cluding reflections,  and  the  text  of 
them  shall  be  the  valuable  Scottish 
maxim  of let  weeihyde*'  much  more 
aptly  brought  into  view  by  Malachi 
than  I  can  attempt  it,  rude  and  slow 
of  diction  as  I  am.  To  say  much  of 
it  would  be  commonplace  ;  but 
while  I  remind  you  of  one  old  in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  it  from  our 
schoolmaster  JEsop,  I  shall  tell  you 
another  of  more  recent  date,  and 
nearer  home,  as  it  occurred  in  my 
own  experience. 

That  taken  from  the  learned  an- 
cient, is  the  apologue  well  known  to 
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all  our  children  of  the  widow  woman's 
hen,  which  was  laying  for  her  con- 
veniently an  egg  every  day  ;  but  the 
greedy  wife,  with  the  view  of  ma- 
king her  still  more  prolific,  fed  her 
up,  and  put  a  stop  to  her  laying  al- 
together. The  instance  of  later  oc- 
currence related  to  a  member  of  a 
family,  with  whom,  in  these  letters, 
you  are  already  acquainted. 

Old  Timothy  Christal,  the  bro- 
ther of  Mr  Malachi's  friend  of  that 
name,  was  a  little  jobbing  tailor  in 
St.  Mary's  Wynd,  with  great  store 
of  old  small-clothes,  and  cast,  but 
well-brushed  coats  and  waistcoats, 
hanging  at  his  door:  industry  and 
great  frugality  made  him  rich  in  his 
line,  and  every  broker  in  the  lane 
looked  up  to  and  respected  him.  I 
knew  him  well ;  for  frequently  was 
I  with  him  in  the  way  of  my  calling, 
and  I  often  remarked  the  smiling 
faces  and  gay  chearfulness  of  both 
him  and  his  thrifty  wifie,  whose  own 
needle  was  never  a-wanting,  on  a 
pinch,  to  help  on  with  the  work  when 
trade  was  good.  But  their  very  pro- 
sperity sowed  the  seeds  of  their  ruin. 
They  gave  their  family  what  is  called 
a  good  education,  that  is,  their  daugh- 
ters got  French  and  filligree,  paint- 
ing and  the  piano ;  and  their  son 
Tom,  though  he  had  no  intention  of 
throwing  down  for  good  the  family 
scissors,  and  leaving  the  vocation 
of  his  forefathers  ,  was  sent  for  a 
single  season  to  the  college  to  study 
the  Latin  classics.  Now,  Sir,  as 
the  Roman  tunic  and  toga  bore 
no  resemblance  to  our  modern  garbs, 
I  was  not  aware  what  benefit  this 
young  snip  would  gain  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  in  fact  he  got  none — 
for  even  the  Ars  poetica  of  Horace, 
and  the  famous  Omnibus  in  terris  of 
Juvenal,  made  him  neither  shape  nor 
sew  one  whit  better.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  smack  of  culture  which,  per- 
haps injudiciously,  was  given  to  all 
the  branches  of  the  family,  did  them 
much  harm.  They  rapidly  became 
all  too  genteel  for  the  old  clothes 
shop,  and  a  trip  of  the  young  man 
to  London,  with  a  residence  of  a  few 
months  with  a  noted  fashioner  there, 
resolved  the  father  and  son  to  take 
a  new  shop  on  the  South  Bridge, 
with  a  heavy  rent  and  a  gay  sign, 
styling  them  ^'  clothiers,  tailors,  and 
habit-makers."    A  very  short  time. 
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however,  sent  them  packing  as  hanlc- 
rupts  into  the  Gazette  ;  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  deploring  look  and 
the  mournful  voice  of  the  old  man 
on  the  event,  when  he  said  to  his 
son,  Oh  !  Tarn,  man,  had  you  but 
let  weel  hyde  /"  The  application  of 
these  to  our  present  subject  is  too 
easy  to  require  comment.  Let  vs 
only  alone,"  said  the  merchant  to  the 
King  of  France;  and  we  implore  no 
more  of  our  own  Government  on  this 
great  and  important  occasion. 

At  the  great  meeting  in  the  Water- 
loo Tavern  regarding  us  notes,  I  was 
present ;  and  near,  but  towards  the 
left  of  the  Lord  Provost,  who  presid- 
ed there  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
supported  by  Lord  Rollo  and  Sir 
James  Ferguson.  I  lay  snugly  in 
the  pocket-book  of  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  have  dictated  these  my  me- 
moirs and  opinions,  and  as  little 
Tomy  Puck,  the  tiny  sprite  mention- 
ed in  the  poem  of  Anster  Fair, 
sprung  from  the  mustard-pot  and 
called  aloud,  I  at  one  time  intend- 
ed to  have  started  from  my  friend's 
pocket,  and  to  have  stood  upright 


before  his  Lordship  and  harangued 
the  meeting ;  but.  Sir,  though  my 
zeal  is  strong,  my  voice  is  weak, 
and  1  have  considered  it  better  to 
give  thus  my  sentiments  in  writing. 

I  have  only  just  to  add,  that, 
should  your  readers  find  some  of  the 
arguments  here  which  the  great  Par- 
liamenters,  or  Mr  Malachi,  have 
used,  remember  that  wits  jump  ;** 
and  though  I  claim  priority  of  com- 
position to  some  of  them,  1  candid- 
ly admit  that  I  gave  them  no  hints. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  that  a  good 
story  is  not  the  worse  of  being  twice 
told.'*  That,  though  a  proverb,  is 
not  true,  because  the  second  telling 
of  a  story  is  always  less  amusing 
than  the  first.  But  a  good  argument 
is  the  better  of  being  repeated,  since 
truth  then  becomes  clearer  ;  and  the 
just  views  of  this  great  question  can 
never  be  rendered  too  familiar  to 
those  who  regard  the  best  interests 
of  their  country. 

I  am,  till  death, 
Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
A  Scotch  Guinea  Note.* 


In  all  man's  paths,  with  ills  prolific, 
Has  Nature  placed  one  great  specific, 

His  heart  from  care  to  wile,— 
Oh  !  yes  ;  there  is  a  potent  charm, 
Which  even  the  coldest  heart  can  warm. 

In  lovely  v^roman's  smile  I 

*Mid  business,  in  which  men  are  hurl'd, 
'Mid  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 

And  dissipation  vile ; 
Ah  !  what  a  desert  is  the  heart, 
And  what  can  real  joy  impart, 

If  wanting  woman's  smile  ! 

'Tis  this  the  soldier's  courage  warms. 
That  bears  him  safe  o'er  dread  alarms, 

And  many  a  weary  mile  : — 
In  watches  that  the  sailor  keeps, 
In  dreams  of  home,  even  while  he  sleeps, 

He's  bless'd  with  woman's  smile ! 

The  brightest  sunshine  of  our  days, 
Is  that  on  beauty's  cheek  which  plays, 
Parting  the  lips  awhile  :— . 


It  speaks  of  heaven,  and  we  would  ask, 
For  evdr  in  the  rays  to  bask, 
Of  gentle  woman's  smile. 

On  earthly  joys,  that  we  embrace. 
Plainly  these  characters  we  trace ; 

They  cruelly  beguile  : 
But  we  forget  the  small  deceit, 
When  rich  in  the  enchanting  treat. 

Of  constant  woman's  smile. 

With  those  we  love,  who  would  not  fly, 
Far  from  the  world's  keen  Argus  eye, 

Even  to  a  desert  isle  ? 
Who  would  not  thus  with  gladness  change 
Each  pleasure  within  fashions's  range. 

For  partial  woman's  smile  ? 

Let  those  exult  who  change  their  health, 
For  premature  old  age  and  wealth. 

For  yellow  gold  and  bile  ; 
I  envy  not  their  splendid  lot, — 
Give  me  contentment  in  a  cot, — 

Oh  !  give  me  woman's  smile  ! 


•  Although  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  toto  ccelo  with  our  learned  and  good- 
humoured  Correspondent,  on  the  subject  of  the  Currency,  we  have  with  much  plea- 
sure inserted  his  Letter,  as  exhibiting  a  fair  defence  of  the  present  order  of  Scotch 
moncy-mattcra.— ^D. 
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Of  all  countries,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, France  has  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  illustrious  women. 
There,  the  female  sex  rules  with  re- 
sistless sway,  and  there,  more  palpa- 
bly than  any  where  else,  has  it  left 
the  stamp  of  its  powers  upon  society. 
From  the  times  of  Clovis  down  to 
the  present  day  we  notice  a  succes- 
sion of  distinguished  women.  The 
State,  in  some  instances,  has  been  in- 
debted to  their  valour  for  its  preser- 
vation, as  in  the  case  of  Joan  of  Arc. 
In  others,  we  have  a  Maintenon,  a 
Ninon,  and  a  Pompadour,  guiding 
the  helm  of  government  according 
to  their  wills,  and  ruling,  by  the 
united  influence  of  beauty  and  talent, 
over  monarchy  itself.  Then  ap- 
pears a  de  Stael,  exalting  the  sex  by 
powers  of  intellect,  which  might 
well  excite  the  admiration  and  the 
envy  of  man,  and  rearing  up  monu- 
ments of  genius  which  will  hand 
down  her  name  to  the  latest  time. 

Women,  and  above  all,  French 
women,  are  more  distinguished,  in 
general,  by  gaiety  and  sprightliness, 
than  by  other  more  energetic  quali- 
ties; but,  not  unfrequently,  these 
qualifications  are  blended  with  others 
of  a  grander  character  ;  and  while 
the  exterior  is  buoyant  and  airy,  a 
heart  lies  within  endowed  with  more 
than  Roman  virtue  and  Roman  cou- 
rage. 

The  Revolution,  so  pregnant  wdth 
human  suffering,  furnished  many 
such  examples.  In  that  awful  con- 
vulsion, no  age,  or  rank,  or  sex,  was 
spared.  Virtue  and  vice  perished 
together.  Royalty  met  the  fate  of 
its  meanest  subject.  Wisdom  and 
folly,  science  and  ignorance,  prince, 
and  priest,  and  peasant,  were  blend- 
ed in  the  same  destruction.  The 
scaffold  which  shed  the  blood  of 
Louis,  and  his  queen,  and  sister,  was 
also  glutted  with  that  of  Lavoisier 
and  Robespierre  ; — the  one,  the 
amiable  disciple  of  philosophy  ;  the 
other,  the  demon  of  cruelty  and  dis- 
cord. 

Madame  Holland,  wife  of  the  vir- 
tuous  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
authoress  of  those  incomparable  po- 
litical documents  which  bear  nis 


name,  was  one  of  those  whose  fate 
excited  the  most  lively  interest ;  not 
so  much  from  her  rank  as  from  her 
personal  character,  her  exalted  ta- 
lents, and  the  memorable  circum- 
stances which  attended  her  death. 
The  words  of  this  high-minded  lady 
to  the  judges  who  condemned  her 
are  deserving  of  notice  : — You  do 
me  then  the  honour  of  bestowing 
upon  me  the  same  treatment  as  upon 
those  great  men  whom  you  have  as- 
sassinated, and  of  sending  me  to  en- 
joy their  companionship  for  ever." 

In  prison,  she  showed  the  most 
perfect  indifference  to  her  fate.  There 
was  one  victim  (a  man)  who  was 
her  companion  in  misfortune.  He 
was  sadly  broken  down  in  spirit  at 
the  doom  which  awaited  him;  but 
when  they  were  carried  together  to 
the  place  of  execution,  she  consoled 
him  tenderly,  employing  every  ef- 
fort to  revive  his  courage.  In  those 
cases  where  more  than  one  were  to 
be  executed  together,  it  was  deemed 
a  favour  to  be  guillotined  first.  The 
noise  of  the  falling  axe,  the  head 
tumbling  from  the  trunk,  and  the 
blood  flowing  in  streams  around, 
were  dreadful  to  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  came  after.  Being  a 
woman,  she  had  the  precedence,  but 
she  proposed  to  her  poor  fellow- suf- 
ferer that  it  should  be  taken  by  him. 

It  w^ill,  at  least,"  said  she,  save 
you  the  pain  of  seeing  my  blood 
flow."  On  arriving  at  the  scaffold, 
she  entreated  this  last  favour  of  the 
executioner.  He  refused,  alleging 
that  his  orders  prevented  him  from 
complying.  You  will  not  surely 
deny  a  lady  her  last  request  ?"  said 
she  with  a  smile.  Come,  my  good 
friend,  grant  me  this  small  boon." 
The  man  relented,  and  her  compa- 
nion was  first  disposed  of.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  described  as  being  noble 
and  interesting.  She  was  dressed  in 
white,  and  her  whole  demeanour  was 
full  of  calmness  and  dignity.  When 
her  head  was  placed  upon  the  block, 
and  before  the  weapon  of  death  came 
down,  she  raised  it  towards  the  statue 
of  liberty,  which  was  placed  opposite 
the  guillotine.  Ah  !  Liberty,  what 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy 
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name !"  These  were  her  last  words. 
Another  moment,  and  this  noble  spi- 
rit was  removed  from  the  earth. 
Her  husband  was  horror-struck  at 
her  death,  and  died  shortly  after- 
wards, broken-hearted. 

But  noble  and  becoming  as  was 
the  death  of  Madame  Rolland,  it 
yields  in  interest  to  that  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  heroic  Charlotte  Corday. 
Greece  or  Rome,  in  their  most  de- 
voted times,  never  produced  a  finer 
instance  of  patriotism  or  intrepidity  ; 
and  Brutus  and  Thrasybulus,  with 
their  glory  around  them,  can  hardly 
claim  a  higher  rank  among  the  liber- 
ators of  mankind  than  this  young 
heroine.  She  lived  in  the  town  of 
Caen  in  Normandy,  one  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  appeared  in 
the  hottest  period  of  the  Revolution, 
when  Marat,  the  infamous  friend  of 
Robespierre,  was  on  his  pinnacle  of 
power.  This  man,  a  native  of  Ge- 
neva, was  originally  of  low  origin, 
having  been  at  one  period  of  his  life 
a  hawker  of  toys  about  the  streets  of 
Paris.  He  afterwards  became  edi- 
tor of  a  revolutionary  journal ;  and 
at  length,  by  dint  of  talent  and 
finesse,  was  appointed  a  Deputy  to 
the  French  Convention.  Here  he 
distinguished  himself  by  that  sort  of 
eloquence  which  takes  among  the 
vulgar,  and  still  more  by  the  fero- 
cious nature  of  his  propositions, 
which  made  him  noted  for  cruelty, 
even  in  this  sanguinary  assembly. 
His  deeds  it  were  vain  to  relate. 
They  realised  all  that  fiction  has  told 
us  in  its  wildest  tales,  and  more  than 
realised  the  barbarities  attributed  by 
history  to  Antiochus  and  the  worst 
of  the  Roman  Emperors.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  they  aroused  the  spirit  of 
Charlotte  Corday  ;  and  with  a  per- 
fect conviction  of  the  consequences 
of  such  an  attempt,  she  formed  the 
vast  design  of  ridding  her  country  of 
one  whom  she  considered  its  bitterest 
foe. 

For  this  puspose,  she  came  to 
Paris,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  July  1793  wrote  to  Marat, 
informing  him,  that  she  had  matters 
of  the  deepest  importance  to  commu- 
nicate, and  requesting  an  immediate 
audience.  To  this  no  answer  was 
returned ;  and  she  again  addressed 
to  him  a  note  in  the  following  v;ords  : 
— Have  you  received  ray  letter  } 


If  you  have  received  it,  I  rest  on 
your  politeness.  It  is  enough  that  I 
am  unfortunate,  to  claim  your  atten- 
tion." This  was  on  the  I3th  of  the 
month,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  she  was  admitted  into  his 
presence.  He  had  just  stepped  gut 
of  the  bath,  and  was  only  half  cloth- 
ed, when  Charlotte  was  announced. 
She  would  have  retired  an  instant 
till  he  had  finished  his  toilet,  but  he 
ordered  her  straightway  to  enter  his 
apartment. ' 

**  What  do  you  wish  with  me?" 
were  his  first  words,  as  he  cast  his 
lascivious  eyes  on  the  beautiful  girl, 
who  stood  undauntedly  before  him. 

I  demand  justice,"  was  her  reply. 

I  come  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  Deputies  who  have  taken 
refuge  at  Caen."  She  held  a  scroll 
in  her  hand  :  it  professed  to  be  their 
petition,  arid  Marat  took  it  from  her 
and  glanced  it  over.  It  was  never 
known  how  this  petition  came  into 
Charlotte's  possession.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  one  of  the  unhappy  De- 
puties was  her  lover,  and  that  he  in- 
trusted it  to  her  hands  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  delivered  to  the  tyrant. 
It  has  also  been  conjectured,  that  if 
he  had  granted  its  prayer,  and  ex- 
tended mercy  to  these  persecuted 
men,  she  might  for  the  time  have 
waved  her  fatal  purpose.  Another 
and  a  more  probable  opinion  is,  that 
it  was  framed  by  herself,  to  serve  as 
an  excuse  for  intruding  upon  Marat, 
and  enabling  her  more  easily  to  carry 
her  scheme  into  execution.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  produced  no  effect  upon 
his  savage  heart.  He  read  it  with 
a  sneer.      Young  woman,"  said  he, 

you  have  come  upon  a  useless 
errand.  The  fate  of  these  men  is 
sealed.  I  have  already  given  orders 
for  their  apprehension.  Their  deaths 
will  soon  follow."  "  Villain  !"  cried 
Charlotte  ;  and  drawing  a  poignard 
from  her  bosom,  she  plunged  it  into 
the  heart  of  the  monster.  He  reeled 
backwards,  and  fell  upon  a  couch. 
His  only  words  were,  Traitress, 
you  have  murdered  me — seize  her — 
seize  her  !"  She  gave  him  but  one 
look  of  disdain  and  horror,  and 
dashing  down  the  bloody  weapon, 
strode  with  fearless  grandeur  out  of 
the  room. 

She  went  home  leisurely,  nor  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  escape.  Her 
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raind  had  been  made  up  as  to  the 
result  of  the  dreadful  tragedy  she 
had  just  acted.  Meanwhile,  the 
report  that  Marat  was  killed  spread 
like  wildfire  over  Paris.  A  sort  of 
dreadful  anxiety  and  suspense  per- 
vaded this  vast  metropolis.  Vice 
trembled  at  the  loss  of  its  most 
terrific  minister,  while  all  the  no- 
bler and  more  heroic  passions  were 
wrought  into  estacy,  at  the  reported 
destruction  of  one  of  the  most  exe- 
crable wretches  that  ever  disgraced 
humanity. 

Charlotte  was  apprehended,  but 
she  exhibited  no  sign  of  fear  ;  and 
when  told  that  death  would  assured- 
ly follow  the  deed  she  had  commit- 
ted, she  heard  it  with  the  most  sove- 
reign contempt.  On  being  brought 
before  the  tribunal,  and  questioned 
as  to  her  motives  for  killing  Marat, 
she  showed  the  same  unshaken  firm- 
ness. She  'defended  the  deed  on  the 
grounds  of  justice  and  necessity. 
Marat,  though  not  tried  and  con- 
demned by  an  official  tribunal,  was 
already  looked  upon  by  his  country 
as  a  criminal  deserving  of  death. 
She  only  did  that  which  the  laws 
ought  to  have  done,  and  which  fu- 
ture times  would  applaud  her  for  do- 
ing. *^  I  slew  him,**  continued  she, 
*^  because  he  was  the  oppressor  of 
my  country — I  slew  him,  that  France 
might  have  rest/rom  his  cruelties — 
I  slew  him,  to  save  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands who  would  have  perished  by 
his  decrees  ;  and  my  sole  regret  is, 
that  I  did  not  sooner  rid  the  earth 
of  such  a  monster." 

She  heard  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  upon  her  with  an  unconcern 
which  would  have  done  honour  to 
stoicism  itself.    For  a  short  time 
she  conversed  with  her  counsel  and 
some  of  her  friends,  and  rising  up, 
walked  quietly  away  to  the  prison. 
During  the  interval  between  her  con- 
demnation  and  death,   she  wrote 
three  letters.    Two  of  these  were  to 
her  friend  Barbouroux,  relating  her 
adventures  from  the   time  of  her 
quitting  Caen.  The  third,  to  her  fa- 
ther, was  couched  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  affectionate  strain,  and 
concluded  with  the  celebrated  line 
of  Corneille, 

C*est  le  crime  qui  fait  la  honte, 
et  non  pas  rechafaud.'* 


*'  *Tis  crime  which  brings  dis- 
grace, and  not  the  scaffold." 

The  front  of  the  Tuilleries  was  the 
place  selected  for  her  execution.  A 
multitude  of  people  had  assembled 
to  witness  the  ceremony  ;  among 
others  were  crowds  of  barbarous 
women,  who  drew  together  for  the 
express  purpose  of  insulting  her  last 
moments.  However,  when  she  came 
forth  from  the  prison,  she  appeared 
so  lovely  and  interesting,  that  their 
base  purpose  was  laid  instantly  aside, 
and  not  a  voice  was  raised  against 
her.   She  was  elegantly  dressed,  and 
appeared  smiling  upon  the  scaffold ; 
her  dark  and  beautiful  locks  waving 
gracefully  over  her  shoulders.  When 
the  executioner  removed  the  kerchief 
which  covered  her  neck  and  bosom, 
she  blushed  deeply,  and  when  her 
head  was  held  up  after  death,  it  was 
observed  that  the  face  still  retained 
this  mark  of  offended  modesty.  A 
deep  feeling  was  produced  among 
the  spectators,  all  accustomed  as  they 
were  to  such  scenes ;  and  when  the 
fatal  axe  descended,  there  was  a 
shudder,  which  showed  that  the 
death  of  this  young  heroine  excited 
admiration  and  pity  more  than  any 
thing  else.    By  an  emotion  of  gener- 
ous respect,  almost  all  the  men  un- 
covered themselves ;   those  of  her 
own  sex  who   came  to  revile  her 
stood  mute  and  abashed.    Many  of 
both  sexes  were  observed  to  weep ; 
and  when  the  crowd  separated,  it 
was  with  a  melancholy  which  proved 
that,  even  at  this  dreadful  period,  the 
kinder  affections  were  not  unsuscep- 
tible of  emotion. 

When  on  her  way  to  the  scaffold, 
a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  from 
its  romantic  nature,  well  deserves  to 
be  mentioned : — A  young  man  named 
Adam  Lux,  a  commissary  from  May- 
ence,  was  at  this  moment  accidental- 
ly passing.  He  saw  her,  and  in  an 
instant  fell  in  love  with  her.  His 
heart  became  so  overpowered  with 
this  strange  affection,  that,  from  lov- 
ing her,  he  came  at  length  to  love 
the  guillotine — regarding  it  as  a  sa- 
cred altar,  at  w^hich  the  blood  of 
royalty,  and  beauty,  and  virtue,  was 
offered  up.  He  immediately  publish- 
ed a  pamphlet  upon  the  occasion — 
proposed  to  erect  a  monument  to 
her  memory  with  the  inscription^ 
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Greater  than  Brutus/'  engraved  up- 
on it — and  in  a  sort  of  phrensied  en- 
thusiasm invoked  her  shade  from  the 
Elysian  fields,  where  it  dwelt  with 
those  of  the  illustrious  victims  of  the 
Revolution.  This  brought  him  the 
doom  to  which  he  aspired.  He  was 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  La  Force, 
and  afterwards  executed.  During  con- 
finement, his  whole  talk  was  of  the 
heroic  object  of  his  affections. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  Charlotte 
Corday — an  honour  to  human  na- 
ture— and  above  all,  an  ornament 
and  an  honour  to  the  sex  of  woman. 
Had  she  lived  in  ancient  times,  sta- 
tues and  columns  would  have  been 
erected  to  her  memory  ;  her  name 
would  have  lived  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  time,  and  she  would  have 
stood  in  the  foremost  rank  of  patriots. 
It  was  the  influence  of  a  lofty  and 
romantic  feeling  which  led  her  on  to 
the  commission  of  that  crime  which 
will  immortalize  her.  Woman  is  the 
child  of  feeling.  From  this  source 
spring  up  all  her  good  and  bad  qua- 
lities. It  is  seldom  ambition  or  po- 
licy which  leads  her  on  to  any  enter- 
prise: it  is  the  passions.  It  is  jea- 
lousy, or  love,  or  revenge,  or  pity, 
which  are  the  stirring  spirits  of  all 
her  deeds.  "  Why  else,*'  to  use  the 
the  language  of  a  modern  French 
writer,  is  she  sometimes  that  atro- 
cious Cleopatra,  presenting  a  poisoned 
cup  to  her  rival  and  her  son, — some- 
times that  sacrilegious  Amelia,  who 
wished  to  immolate  her  benefactor, — 
or  the  haughty  Roxana,  ready  to  de- 
liver to  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  the 
heart  of  Bajazet,  because  insensible 
to  her  charms  ?  Sanguinary  and  im- 
placable in  revenge,  she  pushes 
cruelty  even  to  rage,  for  the  same 
reason  that  she  carries  virtue  to  the 
most  sublime  excess  !  She  is  Alcesta, 
dying  for  her  spouse  !  She  is  an  In- 
dian, throwing  herself  on  the  funeral 
pile  which  consumes  her  husband  ! 
She  is  a  Lacedemonian,  sacrificing  her 
son,  shamefully  escaped  frj«i  a  defeat! 
She  is  Eponina,  devotingnerself  with 
Sabinus  to  the  long  horrors  of  misery 
and  exile  !  She  is  Arria,  showing  to 


Poetus  the  honour  of  a  virtuous 
death  !  She  again  appears  in  the  cha- 
racter of  those  magnanimous  French 
women,  who  accompanied  in  the  pro- 
scription, in  dungeons  and  punish- 
ments, their  parents,  their  sons,  and 
their  husbands,  through  the  midst 
of  our  Revolutionary  torments 
And  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings  that  Charlotte  Corday 
performed  that  act,  which  virtuous 
and  generous  minds,  so  far  from  con- 
sidering a  crime,  will  look  upon  as 
one  of  the  most  heroic  deeds  of  re- 
corded history. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  French, 
after  the  death  of  Marat,  was  to  give 
him  a  sumptuous  funeral.  For  this 
purpose,  a  vast  sum  of  money  was 
raised  by  public  subscription,  and 
his  body,  followed  by  crowds  of  poli- 
tical adore;*s,  was  carried  to  the  Pan- 
theon, ihere  it  lay  in  state  for 
many  days.  The  coffin  was  allowed 
to  remain  open,  and  the  body  of  the 
regicide  was  exposed  to  the  view  of 
countless  multitudes  who  thronged 
to  see  it.  It^was  at  this  time  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
face  of  the  corpse  having  become  black 
by  the  process  of  decay,  it  was  white- 
washed, the  better  to  preserve  it  in  a 
condition  to  be  seen,  till  the  day  of 
interment  arrived.  He  was  at  last 
buried  in  a  place  allotted  for  sages 
and  heroes,  regarded  by  his  friends 
as  a  martyr  for  liberty,  and  by  all 
good  men  as  one  of  the  worst  cha- 
racters who  has  appeared  in  modern 
times. 

But  mark  the  changes  of  human 
opinion  !  This  man,  who  was  interred 
so  sumptuously — this  man,  whose  re- 
putation among  the  Revolutionists 
stood  so  high,  was  at  last  denied  a 
grave.  His  superb  coffin  was  torn 
from  the  vault  in  which  it  had  been 
placed,  and  broken  in  pieces ;  while 
his  carcase,  dragged  from  it  by  the 
mob,  was  thrown  like  carrion  into 
one  of  the  public  sewers  which  runs 
into  the  Seine.  His  memory  has  met 
with  a  fate  even  worse  than  his  body, 
and  will  be  accursed  to  the  latest 
posterity. 


•  Virey,  de  la  Femme. 
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It  is  really  quite  refreshing,  after 
dull  confinement  to  the  sphere  of 
realities,  to  positive  acting,  and  suf- 
fering, and  jostling  about  in  the 
world,  to  learn  that  we  may  have 
such  fine  f^^impses  into  the  future 
as  this  little  volume  discloses.  In 
perusing  it,  we  are  overcome  by  the 
most  bewitching  reveries  on  things, 
not  past  or  present,  but  on  events  to 
come ;  and  we  seem  to  acquire  a 
double  existence,  while  we  brood 
over  the  phantasms  of  our  prescience. 
So  thoroughly  satisfied  do  we  find 
ourselves,  after  reading  the  Omen, 
that  the  long  vista  of  futurity  is  un- 
veiled to  those  who  yearn  after  its 
mysteries — so  imbued  are  we,  since 
its  perusal,  with  a  spirit  of  supersti- 
tion, and  v/ith  faith  in  the  oracles  of 
dreams,  and  other  dark  harbingers 
of  destiny,  that  we  are  already  vain 
enough  to  imagine  ourselves  endow- 
ed with  powers  of  vaticination  in- 
comparably beyond  those  of  the  pro- 
phets of  the  olden  times ;  and,  posi- 
tively, neither  Roman  augurs  nor 
Highland  seers  are  worthy  of  stand- 
ing within  ten  thousand  miles  of  us. 
"  What  dire  effects  from  trivial 
causes  spring This  piccionino  of  a 
volume  is  evidently  destined  to  work 
a  mighty  revolution  in  the  energies 
and  actions  of  men ;  and  unless 
some  of  our  worldly-minded  senators 
introduce  a  bill  to  check  our  wan- 
derings into  the  next,  or  remoter 
centuries,  we  run  a  chance  of  entire- 
ly forgetting  the  present  generation, 
and  expending  our  lives  for  the  be- 
nefit of  our  descendants  in  the  fif- 
tieth degree.  This,  truly,  is  the 
age  of  illumination,  in  more  things 
than  the  sciences  of  boxing  and  po- 
litical economy.  The  spell  which 
has  hitherto  bound  us  to  the  nether 
parts  of  old  Time — a  peep  into  the 
vista  has  just  shewn  us  that  we  have 
progressed  upwards  about  as  far  as 
the  thorax — is,  thanks  to  the  Omen, 
broken  for  ever.  We  may  now  bold- 
ly climb  to  the  very  crown  of  his 
caput,  since  the  secret  of  our  strength 
is  let  out.  None  will  be  unwilling 
to  attempt  the  ascent,  for  curiosity 
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is  sharp,  and  possunt  quia  posse 
dentur.  No  longer  shall  we  grope 
timidly  along  the  course  of  life, 
gathering  from  the  signs  of  the  pre- 
sent times  dim  glimpses  of  the  fu- 
ture. Behold  us  snugly  adjusting 
ourselves  in  our  concave  fauteuil — 
beside  a  slumber-inspiring  fire — 
sparkling  decanters  at  our  dexter 
side,  and  other  pertinent  conve- 
niences. Thus  comfortably  disposed, 
we  resign  ourselves,  with  all  imagi- 
nable complacency,  to  the  direction 
of  those  mysterious  influences  whose 
province  it  is  to  reveal  the  features 
of  our  remotest  destiny ;  and  then 
it  is  that  we  feel  exalted  in  the  scale 
of  being— that  we  luxuriate  in  illimi- 
table existence,  as  coming  events 
cast  their  shadows  before  us,"  and  the 
misty  clouds  of  futurity  are  pictured 
into  forms  of  definite  apprehension 
and  palpable  truth.  What  rewards 
are  due  to  that  author  who  intimates 
to  us  this  mighty  power,  and  awakens 
us  to  a  consciousness  of  its  habitation 
within  us  !  Surely  the  payment  of 
the  national  debt,  or  Johnstone's  ac- 
celeration of  the  mail  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  a  minute,  is  a  pro- 
blem for  children,  compared  with  a 
revelation  of  the  secrets  of  ages  yet 
unborn.  Yet,  much  as  we  are  dis- 
posed to  immortalize  the  discoverer 
of  this  great  truth,  we  have  our 
doubts  sometimes  whether  our  old 
friend  Dryden  has  not  a  preferable 
claim  to  the  glory  of  first  proclaim- 
ing it,  if,  indeed,  the  latter  be  not 
an  imitator  himself.  How  myste- 
riously sublime  and  prescient  is  that 
excellent  poet  in  the  following  lines 
of  his  Annus  Mirahilis  ! 

"  Then  we  upon  earth's  utmost  verge 
will  go. 

And  view  the  ocean  leaning  o'er  the  sky  ; 
From  hence  our  rolling  neighbours 
learn  to  know, 
And  on  the  future  world  securely  pry  !" 

We  are  not  given  to  disparage- 
ment, but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  author  of  the  Omen  has 
studied  some  hints  from  Dryden  ; 
and  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  be- 
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lieve  that  he  is  a  second-hand  dis- 
coverer, from  the  following  acciden- 
tal circumstance  : — We  lately  chan- 
ced to  stum  hie  on  a  very  old  MS., 
thickly  enveloped  with  the  dust  of 
antiquity.  Judge  of  our  surprise,  on 
Its  proving  the  indagating  reverie  of 
a  philosopher  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ;  in  which,  to  our  high  satisfac- 
tion, we  found  him  roundly  announ- 
cing, and  correctly  describing,  those 
glorious  inventions,  and  their  won- 
der-working consequences,  which  we, 
in  our  blindness,  had  supposed  un- 
known, and  undreamt  of,  till  the 
present  century.  This  ancient  au- 
thor, a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher, 
sings  the  praises  of  Captain  Parry, 
and  his  brave  crews,  who,  threescore 
generations  afterwards,  were  to  push 
their  brazen  prows  to  the  very  North 
Pole  ;  and  celebrates  the  rapidity  of 
voyages  by  steam  from  his  native 
shores  to  the  Indies.  Nay,  we  veri- 
ly found,  after  much  hieroglyphical 
decyphering,  that  this  old  seer  had 
anticipations  of  that  sublimest  of  all 
sciences.  Phrenology.  We  shall  pro- 
bably take  an  opportunity  of  soon 
giving  to  the  world  this  singular 
and  antique  document ;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  placate  the  phrenolo- 
gists, who,  all  the  world  knows,  are 
curious  and  impertinent  beyond  bear- 
ing, we  favour  them  with  one  little 
passage  : 

All  hail.  Phrenology  !  'tis  thine  to  cull 
A  world  of  wonders  from  a  withered 
skull ; 

To  measure  intellects  of  all  degrees, 
By   pressing  foreheads  with  a  gentle 
squeeze  ; 

To  mark  the  force  of  reverential  dread, 
By  thumbing  well  the  apex  of  the  head  ; 
To  indicate  each  passion's  secret  power, 
By  groping  parts  behind  a  little  lower. 
By  thee  men's  minds,  from  skulls,  are 

meted  out, 
By  cunning  measures  circling  these  about, 
With  probes  and  scales,  such  as  our  ar- 
tists place 

On  shapeless  marbles,  sculptur'd  forms 
to  trace. 

A  poet  shall  have  been,  whose  numbers 
ran, 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man," 
That  is — to  ponder  man  in  every  mood, 
O'er  all  his  movements,  motives,  thoughts 
to  brood. 

But  after  Pope  a  glorious  race  shall  rise, 
Whose  fame  shall  fill  the  concave  of  the 
skies. 


To  thee,  Vienna,  be  ascrib'd  the  praise 
To  generate  that  boast  of  coming  days, 
Great  Doctor  Gall  !  immortal   be  his 
name ! 

Long  will  it  fill  the  future  trump  of 
fame. 

He  destin'd  is  first  to  reduce  to  practice 
(Editor's  note — this  consonant  to  fact 
is) 

A  science  drawn  from  skuD^,  with  won- 
ders fraught, 

Which  all  the  world  hereafter  shall  be 
taught ; 

Than  Pope's,  a  swifter  process  he'll  find 
out, 

He'll  measure  brains  within  by  bumps 
without  ; 

He'll  lay  his  hand  upon  his  patient's 
head. 

And  lo !  a  light  most  glorious  shall  be 
shed, 

Brightly  illuminating  all  within, 
As  if  the  caput  were   turn'd  outside 
in  !  •  •  * 

This  is  really  an  admirable  passage, 
though  unfortunately  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Omen.  But  why  should 
we  object  to  the  vagaries  of  any 
given  prelude,  however  ridiculous  or 
extravagant  ?  There  is  no  necessity 
for  its  bearing  at  all  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  hand.  Cicero  composed  exor- 
diums by  the  dozen,  and  tacked 
them,  like  heads  upon  pins,  to  dis- 
courses afterwards  concocted.  ^Like 
the  body  of  a  lady's  letter,  it  is  law- 
ful to  fill  such  things  with  every 
thing  but  pertinences  to  the  main 
object.  After  all,  to  retire  from  our 
digression,  it  is  delightful  to  pry  in- 
to futurity.  We  despise  the  vulgar 
creed  which  holds  prescience  in  mor- 
tals to  be  synonymous  with  misery. 
One  of  the  great  boons  of  this  fore- 
knowledge is  the  power  of  confining 
our  prophetic  visions  to  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  With  such  a 
power,  no  reasonable  man  would  be 
so  doltish  as  to  stir  up  the  embryo 
disagreeables  of  his  future  state.  An- 
tiquity has  long  been  stale  as  a  sub- 
ject of  occupation  for  thought,  and 
as  for  the  present,  we  find  it  such  a 
perfect  punctum,  without  length, 
breadth,  or  thickness,  that  we  are 
generally  thrown  out  in  our  search 
for  the  body  of  the  times.  Hence- 
forth let  us  be  engaged,  then,  in  con- 
templating the  future, — in  scanning 
the  actions  of  the  tenth  generation 
to  come, — in  providing  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  race  yet  unborn>  while  we 
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manfully  disdain  the  daily  duties  of 
our  own  age.  It  is  at  once  wonder- 
ful and  fascinating,  to  think  that  we 
can  repose  in  our  arm-chair,  or  doze 
on  our  pillow,  while  we  review,  with 
the  bright  reality  of  truth,  and  pass 
judgment  on  the  warriors,  philoso- 
phers, and  poets,  of  the  year  of  our 
Lord  two  thousand.  Verily  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  is  discovered  at  last 
— the  talisman  of  immortality  : 

 '*  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  V 

Badinage  apart,  the  Omen  is  a 
production  of  rather  a  novel  nature. 
It  professes  to  be  founded  on  fact,  and 
yet  inculcates  the  absurd  doctrine  of 
prescience,  and  the  realization  of 
presentiments  suggested  by  wordly 
occurrences.  The  truth  or  the  verisi- 
militude of  this  doctrine  is  attempted 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  history  of  a 
young  man,  who  is  eternally  pester- 
ed, and  reduced  to  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  phrenzy,  by  supernatu- 
ral intimations  of  impending  horrors 
in  his  fate — he  knows  not  why  or 
wherefore.  The  mother  of  this  young 
man,  after  his  birth,  having  lapsed 
into  conjugal  infidelity, — but  this  cir- 
cumstance is  unknown  to  him, — the 
dark  forebodings  of  his  mind,  in 
which  he  believed  as  firmly  as  in  his 
physical  existence,  are  wrought  out 
and  verified,  by  his  marrying  a  lady 
who  proves  to  be  his  sister — the  fruit 
of  his  frail  parent's  wayward  affec- 
tions, or  of  her  second  marriage,  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the 
father  of  this  superstitious  youth  : 
or  we  should  rather  say,  that  these 
forebodings,  to  receive  proper  effect, 
should  have  been  so  realized  in  the 
nuptials  of  the  brother  and  sister  : 
for  our  author,  as  if  to  refute  the 
gloomy  doctrine  in  which  apparently 
he  so  much  delights,  stops  short  of 
that  consummation,  and,  by  natural 
agency,  reveals  the  connection  of  the 
parties,  in  time  to  save  them  from 
impending  guilt.  We  cannot  approve 
of  such  a  story.  It  is  at  best  an 
unpleasant  subject  to  handle,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  moral,  ter- 
minating as  the  story  does,  to  com- 
pensate its  unpleasing  nature.  There 
is  much  of  improbability,  too,  even 
in  the  generation  of  those  incidents 
which  are  made  the  superstitious 


harbingers  of  evil ;  and^Xhroughout 
the  whole  piece,  as  may  be  well  ima- 
gined, the  author  deals  largely  in 
amphibology  and  mystery.  But  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of 
the  work,  taking  care  to  intersperse 
our  narration  with  extracts  of  suffi- 
cient length,  to  enable  our  readers  to 
form  some  judgment  of  its  merits, 
in  respect  both  to  design  and  exe- 
cution. 

The  hero  of  the  piece,  if  w^e  may 
be  allowed  to  call  him  so,  was  the 
child  of  parents  who  had  a  sad 
tragedy  of  the  hearth  to  conceal  ;* 
and  his  genius,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  our  foregoing  remarks,  consisted 
in  a  sort  of  hereafter  discernment 
which  very  much  annoyed  him.  As 
this  young  gentleman  is  nameless  in 
the  Omen,  \ve  shall,  to  avoid  peri- 
phrasis, take  the  liberty  of  calling 
him  Henry  Oglethorpe.  His  mother, 
the  frail  lady  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, was  the  sole  heiress  of  her 
maternal  ancestors,  from  whom  she 
inherited  the  splendid  domain  of 
Beechendale.  His  father  was  a  gen- 
tleman, richer  in  heraldry  than  pos- 
sessions, with  whom  she  had  acci- 
dentally become  acquainted.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  lady's  love  had  been 
fleeting  as  it  was  violent ;  for  scarcely 
was  she  blessed  with  a  son — the  un- 
fortunate boy  whose  sorrows  are  re- 
corded— when  her  fickle  affections 
withdrew  from  her  husband,  and 
clung  to  another  object.  Her  infi- 
delity was  discovered,  and  produced, 
one  sad  morning  at  Beechendale- 
Hall,  a  hideous  scene''  of  strife, 
between  her  injured  lord  and  the 
partner  of  her  guilt.  The  bloody 
struggle  in  which  they  engaged  ter- 
minated in  the  father  of  young 
Henry  (then  a  mere  child)  being 
left  weltering  in  his  blood  at  the  foot 
of  his  staircase,  while  his  lady's  para- 
mour fled  from  the  house  which  he 
had  polluted. 

It  is  at  this  epoch  that  the  nar- 
rative of  the  tale  commences.  It 
is  told  by  our  hero,  when  about  to 
sink  into  a  premature  grave  at  the 
vigorous  period  of  life,  and  compre- 
hends the  troubled  course  of  his  ex- 
istence up  to  that  time,  from  the 
eventful  morning  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  The  earlier  passages  of  his 
life  commencing  with  the  struggle,  he 
treats  as  matters  of  clouded  rerainis^ 
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cence,  neither  recollected  with  the 
vivid  distinctness  of  remembered 
facts,  nor  yet  so  feebly  impressed  on 
his  mind  as  to  seem  altogether  vi- 
sionary. 

•  «  «  «  Even  my  childhood  was 
joyless,  and  a  mystery  overshadows  all 
my  earliest  recollections.  Sometimes, 
on  the  revisitations  of  the  past,  strange 
and  obscure  apparitional  resemblances 
leave  me  in  doubt  whether  they  are  in- 
deed the  memory  of  things  which  have 
been,  or  but  of  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of. 

The  vision  of  a  splendid  mansion  and 
many  servants  makes  me  feel  that  1  am, 
as  it  were,  still  but  a  child,  playing  with 
an  orange  on  the  carpet  of  a  gorgeous 
room.  A  wild  cry  and  a  dreadful  sound 
frighten  me  again ;  and  as  I  am  snatched 
up  and  borne  away,  I  see  a  gentleman 
lying  bleeding  on  the  steps  of  a  spacious 
staircase,  and  a  beautiful  lady  distracted- 
ly wringing  her  hands. 

Whilst  yet  struggling  in  the  strangling 
grasps  of  that  fearful  night-mare,  a  change 
comes  upon  the  spirit  of  my  dream,  and 
a  rapid  procession  of  houses  and  trees, 
and  many  a  green  and  goodly  object, 
passes  the  window  of  a  carriage  in  which 
I  am  seated,  beside  an  unknown  female, 
who  sheds  tears,  and  often  caresses  me. 

We  arrive  at  the  curious  portal  of  a 
turretted  manorial  edifice  ; — I  feel  my- 
self lifted  from  beside  my  companion, 
and  fondly  pressed  to  the  bosom  of  a  ve- 
nerable matron,  who  is  weeping  in  the 
dusky  twilight  of  an  ancient  chamber, 
adorned  with  the  portraits  of  warriora, 
A  breach  in  my  remembrance  ensues  ; 
and  then  the  same  sad  lady  is  seen  re- 
clining on  a  bed,  feeble,  pate,  and  w  asted, 
while  sorrowful  damsels  are  whispering 
and  walking  softly  around.  «  »  »  « 

She  laid  her  withered  hand  upon  my 
head,  as  I  stood  at  her  pillow.  It  felt 
like  fire,  and,  shrinkmg  from  the  couch, 
I  pushed  it  away,  but  with  awe  and  re- 
verence; for  she  was  blessing  me  in 
silence,  with  such  kind  and  gentle  eyes  ! 
My  tears  still  flow  afresh,  whenever  I 
think  of  .those  mild  and  mournful  eyes, 
and  of  that  withered  and  burning  hand. 

I  never  beheld  that  sad  lady  again  ; 
but  some  time  after  the  female  who 
brought  me  in  the  carriage  led  me  by  the 
hand  into  the  room  where  I  had  seen  her 
dying.  It  was  then  all  changed  ;  and  on 
the  bed  lay  the  covered  form  of  a  myste- 
rious thing,  the  sight  of  which  filled  my 
infantine  spirit  with  solemnity  and  dread. 
The  poor  girl,  as  she  looked  on  it,  began 
to  weep  bitterly  ;  I,  too,  also  wept,  but 
I  knew  not  wherefore ;  and  I  clung  to 


her,  overwhelmed  with  the  phantasma  of 
an  unknown  fear. 

The  lady  ^ho  thus  died  was  young 
Henry's  grandwrother.  On  her 
death,  he  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  Mrs  Ormond,  an  ^ged  gentle- 
woman of  a  serene  and  benign  coun- 
tenance," who  formerly  had  been 
the  governess  of  his  mother.  The 
unvisited  and  solitary  house  of  this 
ancient  dame,  to  which  he  was  now 
removed,  stood  on  a  rising  ground 
overlooking  a  bay,  skirted  on  one 
side  by  a  scattered  hamlet  of  fish- 
ermen's huts,  and  on  the  other  by 
a  rugged  promontory  of  tall  cliffs 
and  beetling  rocks.  It  was  here 
that,  while  yet  a  child,  he  for  the 
first  time  met  Mr  Oakdale,  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  father's  domestic  peace, 
and  the  hastener  of  his  death.  One 
cool  summer  evening,  as  Mrs  Or- 
mond and  Henry  were  walking  on 
the  beach, 

—a  gentleman,  who  was  sitting  on  a 
rock,  started  up,  as  we  came  unexpected- 
ly upon  him,  and  hastily  retired.  Some- 
thing in  his  appearance  arrested  my  at- 
tention ;  and  I  followed  him  with  my 
eyes  till  he  disappeared  behind  another 
jutting  fragment  of  the  precipice. 

He  had  lately  become  the  inhabitant 
of  a  little  cottage,  which  stood  in  a  niche 
of  the  cliffs.  No  one  could  tell  whence 
he  had  come :  all  that  was  known  con- 
cerning him  was  in  the  ravelled  circum- 
stances of  an  uncredited  tale  told  by  a 
poacher,  who,  being  abroad  in  the  night, 
on  his  unlawful  vocation,  saw  a  black 
boat  passing  athwart  the  disk  of  the 
moon,  (then  just  emerging  from  the  sea,) 
and  making  towards  a  vessel  under  sail. 
A  solitary  man  was  at  the  same  time 
seen  coming  from  the  beaeh— -one  who 
had  doubtless  been  landed  from  that  ves- 
sel. Next  morning,  about  break  of  day, 
the  gentleman  whom  he  had  disturbed 
applied  at  the  cottage  for  some  refresh- 
ment, and  finding  in  the  only  inmate  the 
needy  widow  of  a  fisherman,  he  persua- 
ded her  to  take  him  for  a  guest,  and 
with  her  he  had  continued  to  lead  a  com- 
panionless  life. 

Several  years  afterwards,  Henry 
again  fell  in  with  Mr  Oakdale.  The 
former,  no  longer  an  attended  child, 
was  now  a  careless  boy,  allowed  to 
range  alone,  in  the  freedom  of  the 
hills  and  shores. 

I  was  returning  homeward  along  the 
brow  of  the  cliffs  which  overhung  hia 
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cottage ;  a  sunny  breeze  was  blowing 
from  the  sea,  and  a  slight  haziness  in 
the  air  rather  whitened  than  obscured 
the  azure  of  the  heavens.  The  waves 
were  breaking  on  the  shore,  but  neither 
hoarsely  nor  heavily  ;  and  the  hissing  of 
the  grass,  and  the  rustling  of  the  leaves, 
had  more  of  life  than  of  sadness  in  their 
sounds. 

Immediately  above  the  cottage  was  a 
path  which  meandered  down  among  the 
rocks  towards  the  hamlet ;  and  as  it 
shortened  my  distance  from  home  I  turn- 
ed into  it,  and  had  descended  about  fifty 
yards,  when  I  discovered  him  sitting  on 
a  rock  with  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand. 
I  knew  him  again  at  the  first  glance,  so 
vividly  had  his  image  been  impressed 
upon  my  young  remembrance;  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  had  known  him  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence,  which  had  long,  long 
ceased  to  be. 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then  softly  turned  to  retrace  my  steps ; 
but  he  heard  me,  and  raising  himself 
from  the  ruminating  posture  in  which  he 
was  sitting,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and  in- 
vited me  with  such  encouraging  accents 
to  come  to  him,  that  in  the  ready  confi- 
dence of  boyhood  I  soon  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

At  first  he  spoke  playfully,  as  the 
gentle-hearted  ever  address  themselves  to 
children  ;  but  all  at  once  he  gazed  at  me 
with  a  wild  and  startled  eye,  and  brush- 
ing up  the  curls  from  my  forehead  with 
his  hand,  perused  my  features  with  an 
alarming  eagerness,  and  suddenly  burst 
into  tears. 

When  this  paroxysm  of  incomprehen- 
sible sorrow  had  subsided,  he  tried  to  re- 
gain my  confidence  by  those  familiar  ci- 
vilities which  so  soon  allay  the  fears  and 
appease  the  anxieties  of  the  young  heart. 
Still  there  was  a  cast  of  grief  and  passion 
in  his  countenance,  and  ever  and  anon 
he  fell  into  momentary  fits  of  abstraction, 
during,  which,  his  tears,  though  with  less 
violence,  flowed  again. 

He  enquired  my  name,  but  it  was  one 
of  which  he  had  never  heard  ;  and  he 
questioned  me  about  many  things,  but  I 
was  ignorant  of  them  all.  More  than 
once  he  regarded  me  with  a  look  so  fierce 
and  suspicious,  that  it  made  me  quake, 
and  I  was  fain  to  flee  from  him,  but 
he  held  me  firmly  by  the  wrist.  Never- 
theless, in  the  midst  of  all  that  wayward 
and  fantastical  treatment,  there  was  much 
gentleness  ;  and  I  enjoyed  on  my  heart 
the  occasional  breathings  of  a  spirit  fram- 
ed of  the  kindliest  elements,  and  rich  in 
the  softest  afl'ections  of  pity,  and  charity, 
and  love. 

I  remained  with  him  a  longtime.  It 


was  not  indeed  until  the  lighthouse  and 
the  evening  star  were  mingling  their 
beams  on  the  glittering  waters,  that  I 
thought  of  returning  home. 

He  walked  with  me  to  the  gate,  where 
Mrs  Ormond  was  standing,  alarmed  at 
my  absence,  and  anxiously  looking  for 
the  servants  whom  she  had  sent  out  in 
quest  of  me. 

The  old  lady,  on  seeing  us,  came  eager- 
ly forward,  and  while  affectionately  em- 
bracing me,  began  to  chide  at  my  having 
staid  abroad  to  so  late  an  hour.  I  had 
then  hold  of  Mr  Oakdale  by  the  finger, 
and  felt  him  start  at  the  first  sound  of 
her  voice ;  in  the  same  moment  he 
snatched  his  hand  away,  and  hastily 
withdrew. 

Surprised  by  his  abruptness,  Mrs  Or- 
mond raised  herself  from  the  posture  into 
which  she  had  stood  to  caress  me,  and 
enquired  with  emotion  who  the  stranger 
was.  Before  I  had  time  to  answer,  he 
turned  with  a  wild  and  strange  haste, 
and  seizing  her  by  the  hand,  endeavoured 
to  remove  her  to  a  distance  from  me. 

She  demanded  to  know  why  he  treated 
her  so  rudely.  He  said  something  in  an 
emphatic  whisper  which  I  did  not  over- 
hear, but  it  stunned  her  for  an  instant ; 
and  when  she  recovered,  instead  of  mak- 
ing him  any  reply,  she  led  me  away,  and 
without  speaking  closed  the  gate. 

As  we  ascended  the  steps  of  the  hall- 
door  I  looked  back,  and  saw  Mr  Oakdale 
standing  on  the  spot  where  we  had  left 
him.  Mrs  Ormond  also  looked  back, 
and  said  with  an  accent  which  the  echoes 
of  memory  have  never  ceased  to  repeat, 
'*  Miserable,  miserable  man  !"  She  then 
hurried  me  before  her  into  the  parlour, 
and  sunk  down  upon  a  sofa,  overwhelmed 
with  agitation  and  grief. 

The  servants  having  returned,  she  en- 
quired if  the  gentleman  Who  brought  me 
home  was  still  at  the  gate,  but  none  of 
them  had  seen  him. 

Being  by  this  time  somewhat  compos- 
ed, she  began  to  question  me  again  con- 
cerning him. 

Though  I  told  her  all  I  knew,  and 
that  he  was  the  same  person  whom  we 
had  seen  so  long  before  sitting  forlornly 
on  the  rock,  still  my  information  appear- 
ed to  afford  no  satisfaction,  but  only  to 
call  forth  her  wonder  that  he  should  have 
been  so  long  so  near  us,  and  all  the  time 
so  perfectly  unknown  ; — by  which,  young 
as  I  then  was,  and  incapable  of  penetra- 
ting the  mystery  with  which  I  was  sur- 
rounded, I  yet,  nevertheless,  could  dis- 
cern that  I  was  doomed  to  experience 
some  ill-omened  sympathy  with  the  dis- 
astrous fate  and  fortunes  of  that  unhappy, 
solitary  man. 
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This  meeting  with  Mr  Oakdale  is 
made  the  spring  of  much  mysterious 
and  ominous  matter  generated  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  The 
result  of  his  discovery  of  the  hoy  is 
the  removal  of  the  latter  to  Beech- 
endale-Hall,  while  the  former  also 
left  his  lonely  dwelling  on  the  rock, 
and  went — no  one  could  tell  whither. 
As  Henry  travelled  towards  Beech- 
endale-Hall,  along  with  his  venerable 
conductress,  the  objects  which  he 
passed  on  the  road  gradually  re- 
minded him  of  his  first  journey. 
He  became  more  and  more  certain 
that  he  had  seen  them  before,  till 
the  spell  of  forgetfulness  was  broken, 
and  he  retraced,  as  in  a  vision,  the 
eventful  incidents  of  that  day,  on 
which  he  had  been  hurried  from  his 
paternal  home,  and  taken  to  his 
grandmother's.  He  alarms  INlrs  Or- 
mond  by  talking  of  these  things. 
She,  strangely  as  it  then  seemed  to 
him,  inquired  if  the  gentleman  of 
the  rock  had  described  them  to  him  ; 
and  on  learning  that  this  was  not 
the  case,  she  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  he  had  dreamt  the  things  of 
which  he  was  speaking.  But  her 
endeavours  only  served  more  closely 
to  concentrate  his  attention :  they 
caused  him  to  probe  more  keenly  the 
recesses  of  his  memory,  and  to  trace 
retrogradely  the  clue  of  events,  till 
at  last  the  truth  burst  upon  him  with 
the  full  blaze  of  convincing  reality, 
and  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be- 
lieve what  he  had  at  first  doubted  ; 
or,  as  in  the  inflated  language  of  the 
author,  mere  child  as  he  was,  he 
could  not  but  believe,  that  what  he 
had  at  first  described  as  a  dream, 
w^as  the  memorial  alhnent  on  'vhich 
his  spirit  had  been  long  and  secretly 
nourished." 

At  this  stage  of  the  narrative,  we 
are  favoured  with  an  entire  chapter 
on  the  metaphorical  intimations  of 
prophetic  reverie,  and  the  oracles  of 
dreams  and  omens."  We  really  are 
such  matter-of-fact  sort  of  beings, 
that  we  put  no  faith  in  these  things, 
notwithstanding  the  absurd  palaver 
with  which  we  have  introduced  our- 
selves on  this  occasion.  Much  do 
we  pity  the  poor  devil  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  real  ills  of  life,  inflicts 
Upon  himself  imaginary  ones, — who 
rashly  disturbs  his  equanimity,  by 
melancholy  anticipations  of  future 


woe,  the  voluntary  victim  of  those 
anxieties  and  gloomy  forebodings 
which  attend  the  believer  in  dreams. 
We  insert  the  chapter,  intimating, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  moderate 
of  the  kind  contained  in  the  volume, 
for,  ever  and  anon  we  are  favoured 
with  an  entire  one  of  the  same  unin- 
telligible species. 

Why  are  we  so  averse  to  confess  to  one 
another  hovv  much  we  in  secret  acknow- 
ledge to  ourselves,  that  we  believe  the 
mind  to  be  endowed  with  other  faculties 
of  perception  than  those  of  the  corporeal 
senses  ?  We  deride,  with  worldly  laughtei*, 
the  fine  enthusiasm  of  the  conscious  spi- 
rit that  gives  heed  and  credence  to  the 
metaphorical  intimations  of  prophetic 
reverie,  and  we  condemn  as  superstition 
the  faith  which  consults  the  omens  and 
oracles  of  dreams  ;  and  yet,  who  is  it 
that  has  not,  in  the  inscrutable  abysses  of 
his  own  bosom,  an  awful  worshipper,  bow- 
ing the  head  and  covering  the  counte- 
nance, as  the  dark  harbingers  of  destihy, 
like  the  mute  and  slow  precursors  of  the 
hearse  marshal  the  advent  of  a  coming 
woe  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  soul  never  sleeps, 
and  what  we  call  dreams  are  but  the  en- 
deavours which  it  makes,  during  the 
trance  of  the  senses,  to  reason  by  the  ideas 
of  things  associated  with  the  forms  and 
qualities  of  those  whereof  it  then  thinks. 
Are  not  indeed  the  visions  of  our  impres- 
sive dreams  often  but  the  metaphors  with 
which  the  eloquence  of  the  poet  would 
Hivest  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  our 
waking  circumstances  and  rational  fears  ? 
But  still  the  spinP  sometimes  receives 
marvellous  warnings  ;  and  have  we  not 
experienced  an  unaccountable  persuasion, 
that  something  of  good  or  of  evil  follows 
the  visits  of  certain  persons,  who,  when 
the  thing  comes  to  pass,  are  found  to 
have  had  neither  affinity  with  the  circum- 
stances, nor  influence  on  the  event  ? 
The  hand  of  the  horologe  indexes  the 
movements  of  the  planetary  universe; 
but  where  is  the  reciprocal  enginery  be- 
tween them  ? 

These  reflections,  into  which  I  am 
perhaps  too  prone  to  fall,  partake  some- 
what of  distemperature  and  disease,  but 
they  are  not  therefore  the  less  deserving 
of  solemn  consideration.  The  hectical 
flush,  the  palsied  hand,  and  the  frenzy  of 
delirium,  are  as  valid,  and  as  efficacious 
in  nature,  to  the  fulfilment  of  providen- 
tial intents,  as  the  glow  of  health,  the 
masculine  arm,  and  the  sober  inductions 
of  philosophy.  Nor  is  it  wise,  in  consi- 
dering the  state  and  frame  of  man,  to 
overlook  how  much  the  universal  element 
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of  disease  affects  the  evolutions  of  fortune. 
Madness  often  babbles  truths  which 
make  wisdom  wonder. 

I  have  fallen  into  these  thoughts  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  emotions  with 
which  I  was  affected  during  the  journey 
with  Mrs  Ormond.  During  that  journey, 
I  first  experienced  the  foretaste  of  mis- 
fortune, and  heard,  as  it  were  afar  off, 
the  groaning  wheels  of  an  unknown  re- 
tribution coming  heavily  towards  me. 

Mrs  Ormond  and  Henry  terminate 
their  journey,  on  their  arrival  at  a 
stately  mansion  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  magnificent  park.  During 
their  short  abode  at  this  place,  which 
was  no  other  than  Beechendale-Hall, 
some  objects  which  Henry  saw  in 
the  house  arrested  his  attention,  and 
brought  upon  him  a  train  of  thought, 
which  ultimately  settled  in  the  con- 
viction, thai,  he  was  once  more  in 
that  mansion  in  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  "  hideous  scene"  which 
had  so  long  haunted  him  as  a  vision. 
He  no  longer  doubted  that  he  was 
under  the  same  roof  in  which  he 
once  had  beheld  such  dismay  and 
sorrow  ;  and  though  the  talisman 
of  memory  was  shattered,  yet  dis- 
torted lineaments  could  be  seen  of 
the  solemn  geni,  who  rose  at  the 
summons  of  the  charm,  and  shewed 
him  the  distracted  lady,  and  the 
wounded  gentleman,  whose  blood 
still  stained  the  alabaster  purity  of 
the  pavement  on  which  he  was  again 
standing."  Here,  accordingly,  the 
first  cycle  of  the  Billy 's  life  is  com- 
pleted. His  identity  is  retraced  to 
the  point  of  his  earliest  reminiscen- 
ces ;  and  in  Beechendale-Hall  he^now 
recognises  the  reality  of  those  scenes 
which  had  hung  so  heavily  about 
him,  but  which  previously  he  had 
regarded  as  little  else  than  the 
sketches  of  an  imaginative  existence. 

After  having  resided  a  few  days 
at  Beechendale-Hall,  still  unknown 
to  Henry  as  his  paternal  mansion, 
he  is  placed  at  school,  under  Dr 
Bosville's  charge,  whose  select  semi- 
nary received  but  a  limited  number 
of  pupils,  the  unacknowledged  off- 
spring of  splendid  misery,  or  the 
children  of  parents  who  had  some 
sad  tragedy  of  the  hearth  to  conceal." 
Select  as  it  was,  however,  it  proved 
to  young  Oglethorpe,  accustomed  to 
a  matronly  education,  a  busy,  noisy 
over-reaching  little  world;  in  which 
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all  his  companions  were  gayer  than 
himself.  The  ominous  fate  which 
the  author  had  in  store  for  him  re- 
quired a  pensive  mood,  and  brooding 
contemplation.  After  having  been 
about  two  years  at  this  school,  he  is 
introduced  to  a  new  com.panion,  in 
the  person  of  Alfred  Sydenham. 
The  moment  he  and  Henry  saw 
each  other,  they  felt  they  had  been 
destined  to  be  friends. 

Alfred  regularly  spent  the  holi- 
days with  his  father;  and  Henry, 
when  in  his  twelfth  year,  was  invit- 
ed to  accompany  him  to  B  Cas- 
tle.   While  the  youths  were  here 
amusing  themselves,  the  current  of 
Henry's    thoughts  was  suddenly 
turned,  by  the  arrival  of  a  cluster  of 
guests,  among  whom  he  discovered 
the  undivulged  stranger  of  the  rock, 
Mr  Oakdale.    He  knew  him  again 
at  first  sight,  though  his  own  now 
taller  figure  disguised  him  from  the 
stranger.    Having  communicated  to 
Alfred  the  circumstances  of  their 
former  meeting  on  the  rock,  which 
led  to  his  hurried  departure  from 
Mrs  Ormond's  house,  the  young 
men  resolved  to  search,  by  all  possi- 
ble means,  into  the  secret  of  Oak- 
dale's  story.    An  opportunity  was 
soon  taken  by  Sydenham  to  put  some 
questions  to  the  stranger;  but  the 
emotions  which  they  excited  in  him 
were  visible,  not  only  to  the  young 
inquisitor,  but  also  to  his  father. 
From  that  day,  Alfred  and  Henry, 
though,  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  knew 
them,  companions  of  singular  con- 
stancy, never  held  communion  as 
friends.    Something  had  been  com- 
municated  to    Sydenham    by  his 
father,  which    invoked  a  spell  upon 
his  frankness,"  and  withered  the  ties 
which  had  bound  them  together. 

In  due  time  Henry  was  removed 
to  Eton,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford. 
During  one  of  his  occasional  excur- 
sions to  London  with  Sydenham, 
they  happened  to  go  to  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  when  Hamlet  was  perform- 
ing. Like  most  University-men, 
Henry  had  read  none  of  that  author  s 
works,  though  prepared,  through  the 
influence  of  report,  to  admire  his 
genius  without  knowing  his  merits. 

The  opening  of  Hamlet  is  pitched 
to  a  key  with  which  I  was  almost  con. 
stantly  in  unison.  Of  the  story  I  had 
never  heard,  though  the^me  of  the  hero 
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was  as  familiar  to  mc  as  to  most  unbook- 
ish students. 

As  the  performance  proceeded,  I  soon 
felt  that  the  tale  it  told  was  shadowed  in 
the  conception  I  had  formed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  own  fortunes. 

The  cunning  of  the  scene  at  one  time 
so  overcame  me,  that  I  laid  hold  of  Sy- 
denham by  the  arm,  and  breathed  with 
such  trepidation,  that  he  enquired  in  alarm 
if  I  was  unwell.  This  was  when  the 
ghost  related  in  what  manner  he  had 
been  murdered.  From  that  moment  1 
looked  forward  to  see  Hamlet  in  the  cha- 
racter of  an  avenger, — terrific,  magnifi- 
cent, and  resolved :  but  when  I  saw  him 
so  soon  after  become  a  puling  and  pur- 
poseless misanthrope,  I  was,  for  a  time, 
discontented  with  the  whole  piece.  There 
was,  however,  so  much  of  philosophical 
ingenuity  in  the  plot  and  stratagem  of 
the  players'  play,  that  my  attention  was 
again  arrested,  and  I  watched  with  an 
ardour  and  earnestness  for  the  result, 
equal  almost  to  what  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark himself  might  have  felt.  At  the 
moment  when  Hamlet  is  satisfied  of  his 
uncle's  guilt,  I  started  from  my  seat,  and 
the  first  object  that  caught  my  eye  was 
Mr  Oakdale  in  the  adjoining  box,  startled 
by  my  emotion. 

He  looked  at  me  for  an  instant  with 
the  unrecognising  eye  of  a  stranger  ;  he 
evidently  did  not  then  recollect  me ;  but 
when  I  had  resumed  my  seat,  and  he  had 
looked  again  towards  the  stage  for  about 
the  space  of  a  minute,  he  suddenly  threw 
his  eyes  towards  me,  as  with  apprehen- 
sion and  dread.  My  agitation  at  that 
moment  was  too  great  to  give  utterance 
to  my  feelings.  I  rose  and  hurried  from 
the  box,  followed  by  Sydenham,  who, 
alarmed  at  ray  extravagance,  came  with 
me  out  of  the  theatre. 

I  said  nothing.  As  we  moved  on,  he 
often  entreated  me  to  tell  him  what  was 
the  matter ;  but  there  was  a  flashing  of 
recollections  and  imaginations  overwhelm- 
ing my  reason  ;  and  it  was  not  until  we 
were  by  ourselves,  in  a  private  parlour  in 
one  of  the  neighbouring  taverns,  that  I 
was  in  any  condition  to  hear  or  to  an- 
swer his  questions. 

I  placed  my  elbows  on  the  table,  and 
clasped  my  temples  in  my  hands,  remain- 
ing in  that  position  silent  for  some  four 
or  five  minutes. 

"  Now,  Sydenham,"  said  I  at  last, 

I  can  believe  what  I  have  heard  of  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  said  he  with  a  smile, 
intended,  doubtless,  to  allay  the  pertur- 
bation, which  he  ascribed  to  the  poetry 
and  the  performance ;  and  he  added,  "  I 
never  should  Have  conceived,  however. 


that  any  thing  in  so  heavy  a  drama  as 
Hamlet  could  have  moved  you  to  such  a 
degree and  then  he  began  to  descant 
as  a  critic  on  the  talents  of  the  author. 

What  he  said,  or  what  he  meant  to 
have  impressed  me  with,  sounded  in  my 
ear   unheeded,   and  I  cried  abruptly. 

Cease ;  you  know  nothing  of  his  genius : 
he  has  told  me  to-night  what  I  had  be- 
fore but,  as  it  were,  dreamt  of." 
Well !  what  has  he  told  you 

"  That  my  father  has  been  murdered," 

Sydenham  grew  pale,  and  lay  back  in 
his  chair  in  astonishment. 

"  Nay  more,"  cried  I ;  he  has  told 
me  that  the  crime  was  caused  by  my 
mother." 

Sydenham  trembled  and  rose  from  his 
seat,  exclaiming,     Is  this  possible  !" 

Yes  ;  and  you  have  known  it  for 
years,  and  that  Mr  Oakdale  is  the  adul- 
terous assassin  I" 

And  in  this  manner  ends  Epoch 
the  Second  in  the  life  of  Henry 
Oglethorpe.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
be  hypercritical ;  but  really  our  cre- 
dulity is  taxed  too  much,  in  many 
of  the  incidents  of  this  story.  That, 
in  real  life,  revelations  of  the  past  or 
veracious  visions  of  the  future  should 
be  drawn  from  the  representation  of 
a  play,  by  a  young  man  of  three  or 
four  lustres,  is  so  wildly  extravagant 
as  to  exceed  altogether  our  powers 
of  belief. 

Henry,  on  returning  to  College, 
finds  a  letter  from  a  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, who  intimated  a  desire  to  see 
him.  This  General,  a  man  of  pre- 
cise, erect,  and  professional  appear- 
ance, proves  to  be  his  uncle ;  and 
by  him  Henry  is  made  acquaint- 
ed with  those  family  circumstances 
which  have  been  already  mentioned. 
He  also  learnt  from  him  that  Mr 
Oakdale  fled  from  Beechendale-Hall, 
after  the  quarrel  with  his  father, 
and  was  not  heard  of  for  many  years 
— it  being  during  this  period  that  he 
resided  in  the  cottage  on  the  rock. 
The  injured  Oglethorpe,  a  man  of 
singular  delicacy,  though  he  recover- 
ed from  his  wound,  yet  did  not  long 
survive  the  humiliation  of  disho- 
noured affection.  But  the  General 
obstinately  refused  to  gratify  Henry  s 
curiosity  regarding  the  unfortunate 
lady  whose  frailty  had  clouded  the 
fair  horizon  of  his  father's  house : 
he  even  exacted  a  promise  that  he 
should  not  enquire  into  her  fate. 

1 1  was  at  this  period  resolved  that 
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Henry,  instead  of  returning  to  Ox- 
ford, should  spend  a  few  years  on 
the  continent.  During  his  voyage 
thither, 

— As  the  ship,  with  all  her  canvass 
spread,  held  her  course  before  the  wind, 
I  retired  from  the  railing  against  which  I 
had  been  leaning,  and  stretched  myself 
on  the  coops,  with  my  hands  beneath  my 
head,  looking  to  the  star  of  the  zenith, 
and  giving  to  the  fleecy  clouds,  as  they 
changed  their  forms,  the  lineaments  of 
shrouded  spirits  in  solemn  transit  from 
the  earth  to  another  world.  In  this  state 
of  superstitious  rumination  I  beheld  a 
small  dense  black  cloud,  on  the  verge  of 
a  hazy  mass  of  vapour,  which  obscured, 
but  did  not  entirely  conceal  the  moon. 
I  watched  its  progress,  till  I  fancied  I 
could  discern  the  dim  form  of  two  vast 
hands  bearing  that  sarcophagus- thing  be- 
tween them. 

My  blood  grew  cold,  and  my  flesh  be- 
gan to  crawl  on  ray  bones  as  I  continued 
to  trace  the  developement  of  that  pheno- 
menon ;  for  at  last  I  distinctly  discover- 
ed the  whole  figure  to  which  those 
mighty  hands  belonged,  and  beheld,  as 
it  were,  the  Ancient  of  days,  garmented 
in  shadows  :  his  beard  flowing  over  his 
breast,  with  the  hoary  affluence  of  priestly 
antiquity. 

Suddenly  the  cjisket  he  held  appeared 
to  open  ;  in  the  same  moment  a  deep, 
low  whisper  of  dread  and  wonder  rose 
from  all  on  board  the  ship. 

I  started  up,  shuddering  with  horror 
at  the  hideous  portent ;  and  the  ship-dog, 
a  black  and  sullen  cur,  came  running 
coweringly  and  terrified  towards  me.— . 
His  eye  glanced  at  the  omen,  as  if  he 
said  to  me,  "  Look  !"  and,  gazing  in  my 
face,  he  began  to  howl,  with  fearful 
pauses  between,  in  which  the  seamen 
thought  they  heard  voices  afar  off,  an- 
swering from  the  clouds  and  the  waves ; 
and  they  boded  no  less  than  of  shipwreck 
to  themselves,  and  a  watery  winding- 
sheet  to  me. 

Henry  had  scarcely  been  landed 
at  Hamburgh,  when  he  accidentally 
made  the  acquaintance  of  General 
Purcel  and  his  wife,  and  of  Maria 
their  daughter.  They  were  waiting 
for  a  fair  wind  to  pass  over  to  Eng- 
land. Maria  is  the  heroine  of  the 
talp.  Henry  at  once  lost  his  heart 
to  her — eperdument  pris, — yet,  with 
all  his  passion  for  this  interesting 
and  amiable  young  lady,  there  was 
something  more  of  sadness  than  de- 
light in  his  feelings  of  love  for  \\er. 
At  the  same  jime,  Henry  was  attach- 
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ed  by  a  mysterious  and  indescribable 
tie  to  her  mother,  Mrs  Purcel, 
whose  voice  and  smile -never  failed 
to  throw  him  into  a  delightful  flut- 
ter, and  towards  whom  he  felt  as  if 
he  "  could  have  leaped  into  her  arras, 
and  fondled  in  her  bosom." 

One  day,  before  the  departure  of 
the  Purcels  for  England,  as  Henry, 
in  a  "  tremulous  condition  of  admi- 
ration and  tenderness/'  was  saun- 
tering carelessly  through  the  streets 
of  Hamburgh,  he  happened  to  enter 
a  church,  an  old  edifice,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  gorgeous  pageantries  of 
Popery  :•— 

I  sat  down  on  a  rush-bottomed 
chair  under  the  organ-loft.  1  heard  the 
sound  of  several  voices  speaking  softly, 
and  in  whispers,  around  the  instrument. 
The  organist,  who  had  been  rehearsing 
the  symphony  to  an  anthem,  soon  after 
paused.  There  was  nothing  in  his  exe- 
cution, nor  in  the  subject,  to  arrest  at- 
tention ;  but  still  the  genius  of  the  place 
rendered  the  performance  profoundly 
solemn,  and  I  felt  that  he  would  have 
deepened  my  enjoyment  had  he  continued 
to  play.  A  considerable  interval  of  silence 
and  of  whispering,  however,  ensued,  and 
I  rose;  when,  suddenly,  as  I  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  the  church,  the  organ 
was  awakened  with  a  touch  of  such  en- 
chanting power,  that  it  made  me  thrill  in 
every  fibre,  and  after  a  light,  but  fanciful 
prelude,  the  new  performer  began  an  air 
which  came  upon  me  with  a  delicious 
and  magical  influence.  A  thousand  beau- 
tiful phantoms  of  smiles  beamed  upon 
me,  the  pressure  of  delightful  caresses 
fondly  embraced  me,  and  my  heart  was, 
as  it  were,  filled  with  the  indescribable 
laughter  of  titilation  and  ecstacy. 

Surely,  said  I  to  myself,  I  have  heard 
that  air  before  ;  and  while  I  tried  to  re- 
collect when  and  where,  the  musician 
changed  the  tune,  and  played  another, 
which  brought  the  saloon  of  Beechendale- 
Hall,  with  all  its  crimson  grandeur,  the 
talismanic  table,  and  the  mystical  French 
clock,  as  plainly  around  me  as  if  1  had 
been  seated  on  the  carpet,  playing  with 
an  orange  in  the  wonderment  of  child- 
hood. 

I  continued  musing  and  marvelling  at 
so  singular  a  power,  in  melodies  which 
were  really  deserving  of  no  particular  at- 
tention, till  I  was  roused  by  the  hand  of 
a  stranger  on  my  shoulder.  It  was  Ge- 
neral Purcel,  who,  in  consequence  of  his 
lady  complaining  of  a  slight  indisposition, 
bad  strolled  out  with  Maria,  and  had, 
like  myself,  accidentj^lly  entered  the 
3K 
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the  church.  Yes  ;  it  was  her  gentle  fin- 
gers, by  which  those  old  and  simple  airs 
were  summoned  from  the  organ,  endow- 
ed with  such  metaphysical  power  as  to 
charm  back  the  forgotten  feelings  and 
emotions  of  my  fondled  and  happy  infan- 
cy. Alas,  alas  !  I  ascribed  to  the  parti- 
cular interest  with  which  she  had  inspired 
me  an  influence  that  belonged  only  to  the 
notes  she  had  so  exquisitely  played  ; — a 
ruder  touch  and  a  meaner  hand  would, 
perhaps,  have  made  the  same  stops  dis- 
course altogether  as  persuasively. 

Thus  terminates  the  Third  Epoch 
in  the  life  of  Henry.  A  connection 
had  now  been  conjured  up  between 
Maria's  music  and  the  gorgeous 
room,  in  which,  while  an  infant,  he 
had  played  with  the  oranges. 

The  piece  now  hurries  to  a  con- 
clusion. Henry  wandered  about 
four  years  on  the  continent ;  but  the 
treasuries  of  Switzerland  and  Italy 
dislodged  not  the  image  of  the  fair 
Maria  from  his  mind.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  his  intimacy  with 
her  was  renewed  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  Henry  increased  his  attentions 
toward  her,  the  behaviour  of  Mrs 
Purcel  underwent  an  embarrassing 
change.  This  lady,  on  whose  mind 
some  suspicions  had  flashed  at  their 
first  meeting  abroad,  had  ascertained 
since  her  return  home,  that  in  the 
person  of  Henry  Oglethorpe  she  saw 
her  first-born,  the  son  of  her  disho- 
noured husband.  With  the  know- 
ledge of  this,  and  of  the  nature  of 
Henry's  increasing  intimacy  with 
Maria,  every  repetition  of  his  visits 
sent  pangs  to  her  heart ;  at  the  same 
time,  she  regarded  him  with  no  com- 
mon affection.  Henry  could  not  fail 
to  remark  this,  and  he  marvelled  at 
the  familiar  and  tender  manner 
in  which  she  sometimes  addressed 
him. 

On  one  occasion,  as  we  were  standing 
together  at  a  window  in  the  drawing- 
room,  she  laid  her  hand  fondly  and  fa- 
miliarly on  my  shoulder.  I  started  at 
the  touch,  and  she  instantly  rushed  from 
the  room  in  tears.  Could  I  doubt  she  re- 
garded me  with  no  common  affection  ? 

But  even  this  impassioned  extravagance 
was  lost  in  the  all-absorbing  influence 
of  Maria,  who  happened  immediately 
after  to  come  from  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. 

In  the  evening,  when  I  was  reading 
in  my  lodgings,  for  this  took  place  in 
London,  the  recollection  of  it  suddenly 


recurred  upon  me,  and  I  began  to  ponder 
on  the  inconvenience,  as  I  then  but 
thought  it,  of  having  interested  the  mo- 
ther so  much  in  my  favour.  I  laughed 
at  what  I  was  disposed  to  regard  as  an 
awkward  dilemma.  In  that  moment  a 
knocking  at  the  door  roused  me  from  my 
reverie,  and  Mrs  Purcel  was  herself  an- 
nounced. 

Her  eyes  were  sparkling  with  a  wild 
and  insane  brilliancy,  and  the  moment 
the  door  was  shut,  she  cried, — 

'*  If  General  Purcel  will  not  forbid 
your  visits,  I  will.  I  have  come  to  do  so  : 
I  can  endure  them  no  longer — wretches  !" 

In  saying  these  words,  her  articula- 
tion became  choked  with  passion,  and  she 
sunk  upon  a  sofa,  overwhelmed  with  agi- 
tation. 

I  was  myself  for  the  space  of  several 
minutes  unable  to  speak  :  I  stood  beside 
her  ;  when  I  recovered  sufficient  compo- 
sure, I  entreated  her  to  moderate  her  dis- 
pleasure. 

*'  Displeasure  !"  said  she,  with  an  ac- 
cent of  Siddonian  pathos,  and  looked  at 
me  with  an  expression  which  could  never 
be  forgotten,  while  she  snatched  my  hand, 
and  bathed  it  with  tears. 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !  Madam  !"  I  ex- 
claimed, equivocating  with  myself,  *' what 
does  all  this  mean  ?  Am  1  not  in  birth 
and  fortune  the  equal  of  your  daughter  ?" 

"  O  yes,  O  yes,"  was  her  wild  reply ; 
and  she  added,  "  too  much  her  equal. 
Oh,  miserable  me  !  and  you  love  her  too 
well." 

Why  do  you  say  so  cried  I, 
alarmed  and  amazed  ;  "  such  a  declara- 
tion becomes  not  a  mother  and  a  wife.'* 

"  A  mother  !  a  wife  ! — if  you  could 
imagine  the  scorpions  which  these  words 
exasperate  here and  she  smote  her 
heart  as  she  rose  from  the  sofa,  and  walk- 
ed hurriedly  across  the  room,  tossing  her 
arms  aloft,  an  appalling  spectacle  of  frenzy 
and  despair. 

In  this  terrific  state  of  perturbation 
she  continued  for  some  time.  I  was  over- 
whelmed with  amazement,*and  stood  like 
a  statue.  Suddenly  she  appeared  to  subdue 
her  emotion,  and  came  towards  me  with 
an  air  of  resolute  calmness,  intending  to 
address  me  ;  but  in  the  same  moment  she 
burst  into  such  a  frantic  fit  of  hysterical 
laughter,  that  I  became  alarmed,  and 
rushed  towards  the  door  to  call  for  as- 
sistance, believing  she  was  indeed  mad. 
She  observed  my  intention,  and  with  a 
grasp  as  dreadful  and  effective  as  a  fiat, 
she  seized  me  by  the  ami. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  hear 
me,  oh,  Henry,  Henry  !" 

I  shuddered  at  being  so  familiarly  aud 
so  tenderly  addressed ;   but  I  replied. 
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somewhat  more  self-possessed  than  I  had 
hitherto  been,  "  Madam,  I  can  be  at  no 
loss  to  understand  the  cause  of  this  vehe- 
mence." 

The  flash  of  her  eyes  withered  me  for 
a  moment :  I  paused  while  she  replied :— . 

"  No,  no  ;  you  do  not,  you  cannot  un- 
derstand it.  Sit  down  on  the  sofa  ;  sit 
beside  me  :  I  have  worked  myself  to  this, 
and  it  shall  now  be  done." 

In  saying  these  words,  she  bent  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  and  wept  bitterly. 
At  that  moment  the  sound  of  a  loud  knock- 
ing reminded  me  that  Sydenham  was  then 
to  call. 

"  Is  it  for  you  ?"  said  she  in  alarm  ; 
and  scarcely  had  I  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, when  she  darted  out  of  the  room, 
and  run  up  the  second  flight  of  stairs.  In 
the  same  moment  the  voice  of  the  hus- 
band, at  the  hall-door,  enquiring  if  I  was 
at  home,  overwhelmed  me,  if  possible, 
with  still  greater  consternation.  His  ac- 
cent was  precise  and  emphatic  ;  his  tread 
on  the  stairs,  as  he  ascended,  sounded 
heavily  ;  and  when  he  entered  the  room, 
his  face  was  pale,  and  his  dark  eyes  vi- 
vidly fierce. 

"  Is  Mrs  Purcel  here  ?"  said  he,  as  he 
approached  towards  the  table  on  which 
lay  the  book  I  had  been  reading  when  she 
came  in.  His  tone  was  arrogant,  and  I 
could  not  brook  the  menace  of  the  aspect 
with  which  it  was  delivered. 

*'  Is  she  ?"  was  all  the  answer  I  gave 
him  :  at  the  same  moment  I  walked  to- 
wards the  fire,  and  stood  on  the  hearth- 
rug, eyeing  him,  I  must,  however,  say, 
with  feelings  more  defensive  and  com- 
passionate than  those  with  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  animated. 

Somewhat  surprised  by  the  manner 
with  which  I  regarded  him,  he  paused, 
and  looked  around  much  perplexed. 

"  General  Purcel,"  said  I,  faintly,  "  I 
am  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  cause  of 
this  singular  visit.  My  devotion  to  your 
daughter  is  not  acceptable  to  her  mo- 
ther, nor  to  you  :  I  think  you  cannot  be 
offended  if  I  enquire  the  cause  on  your 
part." 

*'  On  mine  there  is  none,"  he  replied, 
in  a  calmer  voice  ;  "  but  Mrs  Purcel, 
who  has  always  been  a  woman  of  uncon- 
trollable caprice,  has  fallen  into  frenzy  on 
the  subject ;  and  though  I  am  well 
aware  Maria  can  hardly  hope  for  a  more 
advantageous  match,  yet  her  mother  is 
so  vehemently  opposed  to  your  attach- 
ment, which  we  have  both  long  remarked, 
that  she  will  listen  to  no  argument  on  the 
subject.  She  insisted  to-night  in  such  a 
manner  I  should  forbid  you  my  house, 

that  I  almost  suspect  she  has  herself  " 

He  hesitated,  and  then  after  a  me- 


mentos paused  added  ; — *'  But  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  interest  you  appear  to 
feel  for  Maria  can  be  a  disguise  to  con- 
ceal—" 

He  paused  again,  and  I  replied,  "  Ge- 
neral Purcel — I  will  not  affect  to  misun- 
derstand you  ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  a  word  may  appease  all  suspi- 
cions.   Will  you  give  me  Maria  ?" 

"  It  must  then  be  without  her  mo- 
ther's consent." 

*«  With  yours  I  shall  be  satisfied,  if 
Maria  will." 

"  It  must  then  be  managed  secretly ; 
for  Mrs  Purcel,  when  once  her  feelings 
or  her  passions  are  engaged,  though  in 
her  milder  moments  seemingly  of  a  far 
different  order  of  temper,  is  deaf  to  rea- 
son, and  blind  to  danger ;  nothing  can 
repress  her  vehemence  nor  rule  her  wil- 
fulness ;  she  either  loves  or  hates  you ; 
whichever  is  the  source  of  her  opposition, 
is  equally  beyond  reason." 

*'  But,"  said  I,  "  that  can  be  only 
while  the  feeling  lasts." 

"  Till  it  is  gratified,"  was  his  solemn 
and  emphatic  reply. 

Then,  if  to  expect  any  mitigation  of 
her  opposition  be  so  hopeless,  and  you  are 
willing,  may  I  presume  to  ask  the  hand 
of  Maria  ?" 

"  You  have  her  heart,  I  think,  and 
you  have  my  consent ;  but  be  wary,  and 
let  me  be  no  more  seen  in  it  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  ;"  and  he  smiled,  as  he 
added,  "  such  things  will  happen  in  the 
best- regulated  families." 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  rustling  on 
the  landing-place,  and  expected  to  see 
Mrs  Purcel  burst  into  the  room  ;  but  she 
descended  in  the  dark,  and  escaped  from 
the  house. 

It  is  not  required  of  me  to  mention 
what  farther  passed  with  the  General, 
and  I  dare  no  longer  trust  my  pen  with 
any  reflections.  Facts  are  all  I  may  now 
venture  to  record.  The  fetters  of  perdi- 
tion were  rivetted  ;  the  spells  that  were 
to  burst  in  horror  had  taken  effect — the 
victims  were  now  fastened  to  the  stake—. 
but  they  had  no  sense  of  their  condition  ; 
they  were  happy  in  a  flowery,  an  arbo- 
rous  Sicilian  garden  :  the  volcano  was 
below,  and  the  giant  earthquake  only 
asleep. 

The  nuptials  are  delayed — or  ra- 
ther ought  to  have  been  so^ — by  the 
sudden  death  of  General  Oglethorpe, 
who  had  come  to  town  to  be  present 
at  their  celebration.  This  event, 
though  calculated  to  fill  Henry  with 
sorrow,  had  the  contrary  effect  of 
dispelling  his  superstitious  apprehen- 
sions.    Feeling  impatient  of  any 
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occurrence  impelling  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  fate,  he  caused  Sydenham 
to  procure  a  license,  before  the  old 
General  was  committed  to  the  earth, 
and  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  celebration  of  the 
wedding.  It  was  resolved  that  it 
should  take  place  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  the  remains  of  his 
uncle  were  to  be  interred,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  funeral.  By  this 
arrangement  it  was  hoped  at  once  to 
soothe  the  impatience  of  Henry,  and 
elude  the  interference  of  Mrs  Purcel, 
whose  opposition  to  the  step,  as  may 
be  supposed,  continued  unabated. 

The  funeral  procession  moved  towards 
the  Abbey  as  the  clock  was  striking 
seven  : — the  service  was  read,  and  the 
burial  completed.  The  friends  of  my 
uncle,  who  had  come  to  pay  the  last  tri- 
bute of  their  regard,  had  retired,  and  Ge- 
neral Parcel  and  myself  also  left  the 
church  ;  but  instead  of  going  back  to  the 
coach  which  had  brought  us,  we  walked 
into  the  cloisters. 

Sydenham  was  not  at  the  funeral. 
Maria,  with  a  young  friend  and  her  maid, 
were  under  his  charge  in  a  house  in 
Abingdon- Street ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
hearse  and  the  remains  of  the  pageantry 
left  the  Abbey,  they  entered  the  church 
by  Poets'  Corner. 

Except  the  clergymen,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Cathedral,  there  were  no 
spectators.  By  some  inexplicable  influ- 
ence, however,  my  valet,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, remained  at  the  door  to  prevent  in- 
terruption, and  the  ceremony  proceeded  ; 
butjustinthe  moment  when  I  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  on  the  ring,  he  came 
rushing  towards  us  with  such  an  expres* 
sion  of  consternation  in  his  countenance, 
that  I  was  startled  and  alarmed  before 
he  had  power  to  tell  his  fear.  In  the 
same  moment  Maria  screamed,  for  her 
mother  entered  the  church,  pale,  dis- 
shevelled,  and  frantic,  crying,  "  I  forbid 
the  bans — brother  and  sister — ^^brother 
and  sister  !" — I  heard  no  more  :  the  vast 
edifice  reeled,  as  it  were,  around  me,  and 
the  pillars  and  monuments  seemed  as  if 
they  were  tumbling  upon  my  head  ;  and 
then  there  is  a  hiatus  in  my  remem- 
brance, a  chasm  in  my  life. 

When  I  recovered  from  the  shock,  un- 
der which  I  had  fallen  senseless  on  the 
pavement,  I  found  myself  at  home  in 
my  own  chamber,  and  Sydenham  stand- 
ing mournfully  at  my  bed-side — I  asked 
no  questions,  but  pressed  his  hand. 

•*  The  carriage,''  said  he,  "  is  at  the 
door^  and  I  will  go  with  you." 


I  made  no  answer,  but  rose,  for  I  had 
not  been  undressed,  and  followed  him  to 
the  carriage. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  that  dread- 
ful morning,  and  I  have  never  opened 
my  lips  to  enquire  the  issues  of  the  event ; 
but  one  day,  about  two  years  ago,  in  visit- 
ing the  English  cemetery  at  Lisbon,  I  saw 
on  a  marble  slab,  which  the  weather  or 
accident  had  already  partly  defaced,  the 
epitaph  of  Maria.  The  remainder  of  my 
own  story  is  but  a  tissue  of  aimless  and 
objectless  wanderings  and  moody  medi- 
tations, under  the  anguish  of  the  inherit- 
ed curse — But  all  will  soon  beover;— - 
a  tedious  hectic,  that  has  long  been  con- 
suming me,  reluctantly  and  slowly,  hath 
at  last,  within  these  few  days,  so  aug- 
mented its  fires,  that  I  am  conscious, 
from  a  sentiment  within,  I  cannot  survive 
another  month  ;  I  have,  indeed,  had  my 
warning.  Twice  hath  a  sound  like  the 
voice  of  my  sister  startled  my  unrefresh- 
ing  sleep  ;  when  it  rouses  me  for  the 
third  time,  then  I  shall  awake  to  die. 

The  copious  extracts  which  we 
have  introduced  into  the  foregoing 
analysis  will  enable  our  readers  to 
judge  in  some  measure  of  the  Omen. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  disposed  to 
be  scanty  of  its  commendation.  The 
subject  of  the  piece  is  the  reverse  of 
attractive,  and,  bad  it  been  pushed 
a  step  beyond  those  limits  within 
which  the  author  has  confined  it, 
would  have  proved  disgusting.  Of 
all  the  lives  which  we  ever  read, 
none  is  more  horrible  in  its  circum- 
stances than  that  of  CEdipus.  We 
insinuate  not  that  the  author  has 
had  the  case  of  (Edipus  in  view 
when  he  framed  the  Omen ;  but, 
in  both,  the  vein  of  thought  is  made 
to  flow  in  the  same  direction.  The 
point  at  which  the  progress  of  the 
plot  is  arrested  prevents  the  consum- 
mation of  crime  ;  but  this  very  cir- 
cumstance, so  felicitous  to  the  actors, 
renders  the  story  imperfect  as  the 
vehicle  of  a  moral — its  only  useful 
object.   The  mother's  infidelity  pro- 
duces no  infliction  of  the  inherited 
penalty  on  her  offspring,  so  much 
foreboded  in  the  course  of  the  nar- 
rative.   There  is  even  comparative- 
ly little  interest  excited  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  that  lady's  agitation  and 
despair  at  the  idea  of  her  childrens' 
marriage  ;  for  she  is  introduced  to 
us  at  a  late  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  displays  only  one  ebullition  of 
terror  at  the  prospect  of  their  union ; 
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and  even  then,  by  the  interruption 
which  occurs,  we  are  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  her  turbulent 
emotion.  The  interest  of  the  piece, 
too,  would  have  been  promoted,  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader  more 
engaged,  had  the  author  revealed, 
at  an  earlier  stage,  the  attachment  of 
Maria  and  Henry ;  taking  care,  while 
he  disclosed  the  relationship  of  these 
parties,  to  keep  them  in  ignorance  of 
the  insuperable  bar  thence  arising  to 
their  marriage.  In  the  absence  of 
these  sources  of  heightened  interest, 
the  attention  is  left  to  fix  itself  chief- 
ly on  the  absurd  exhibition  of  omens 
and  oracles,  which  so  much  abound 
in  the  volume  ;  for  beyond  these 
there  is  nothing  very  attractive. 
Even  those  incidents  which  the  au- 
thor uses  as  the  means  of  prophetic 
intimations,  are  often  of  highly  im- 
probable occurrence  in  life  ;  and  we 
can  figure  no  imaginable  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  the  absurd  epi- 
sode of  the  German  flute- player,  un- 
less it  be  thrust  in  to  further  the 
substantiation  of  the  truth  of  those 
ominous  doctrines  which  the  whole 
volume  seems  framed  to  inculcate. 

We  have  mentioned  (Edipus, 
whose  miserable  life  suggests  the 
same  train  of  thought  with  the 
Omen.  We  acquit  the  author  of 
being  indebted  to  that  source  in  the 
way  of  invention ;  but  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  the  subject  he 
has  chosen  is,  nevertheless,  not  ori- 
ginal. The  prototype  we  have  as- 
suredly seen,  either  in  one  of  our 
own  venerable  Numbers  born  of  the 
last  century,  or  in  that  ancient  and 
courtly  affair,  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine— more  probably  in  the  latter. 


The  title  of  the  piece  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  Mysterious  Mother." 
Perhaps  young  Henry  Oglethorpe  is 
her  mysterious  son.  In  the  story 
alluded  to,  the  incidents  are  darker, 
and  involve  a  deeper  guilt,  but  the 
moral  is  precisely  the  same. 

As  to  the  style  of  language  in 
the  Omen — to  which,  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  story,  we  naturally  turn 
for  relief — it  is  as  inflated  and  hy- 
perbolical as  the  things  which  it  re- 
cords are  visionary  and  extravagant. 
The  composition  throughout  is  os- 
tentatiously gaudy ;  but  it  is  mon- 
strously corrupt ;  it  is  calculated  to 
dazzle  by  epithetical  trappings,  but 
these  are  of  meretricious  texture.  It 
has  harmony;  but  this  is  obtained 
by  an  intumescence  intolerably  of- 
fensive to  chastened  taste.  In  read- 
ing the  Omen,  we  have  fine-sound- 
ing and  well- marshalled  words ;  but 
sentences,  alas  !  which  have  no  de- 
finite meaning,  but  seem  only  to 
convey  indistinct  conceptions,  and  to 
intimate  the  presence  of  unrevealed 
mysteries.  We  compassionate  those 
men  of  letters  whose  works  require 
a  mystagogue  for  their  interpretation. 
We  wish,  however,  to  part  with  our 
author  on  better  terms  than  these. 
If  we  dream  truly  who  he  is — and 
can  we  now  doubt  our  powers  of  di- 
vination ? — the  Omen  proceeds  from 
a  pen  which  can  at  once  delight  and 
instruct,  and  among  whose  produc- 
tions it  is  unworthy  of  being  ranked. 
Let  the  author  renounce  his  Belfast 
turn  to  prognostication,  and  consort 
no  more  with  preternatural  things, 
and  his  lucubrations  will  then  be 
read  without  censure,  if  they  be  not 
entitled  to  praise. 


^0  j  I'll  not  5tag» 

No  ;  ril  not  stay  to  see  it  wither,  * 

Yon  golden  streak  in  the  dim  west ; 
'Tvvas  freshly  bright  when  I  came  hither. 

And  it  has  lull'd  my  pain  to  rest. 

I  know  that  it  must  die  at  last ; 

But,  if  I  look  not  on  its  end. 
No  mindfulness  that  it  is  past 

Need  with  the  lov*d  remembrance  blend. 

Mary  !  the  time  when  Hope  itself 

Shall  vanish  from  my  heart  is  near  ; 
And  I  must  fly  the  fickle  elf. 

Or  'twill  soon  leave  me  lonely  here.  F. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  PURSUED  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  EDINBURGH,  WITH  VARIOUS  HINTS  FOR  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 


The  number  of  Students  who  fre- 
quent this  Seminary  has  of  late 
greatly  increased.  Between  the  years 
1790  and  1800,  the  average  number 
of  matriculations  of  Students  in  the 
different  Faculties  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, and  Divinity,  was  1287 ;  for 
the  next  ten  years  it  was  1593  ;  and 
between  1810  and  1820  it  was  a 
trifle  more  than  1988.    Since  that 
time  the  number  of  tickets  issued 
has  been  generally  somewhat  less, 
which  has  probably  been  owing  to 
the  decrease  of  Medical  Students,  in 
consequence  of  the  Peace.    The  ce- 
lebrity of  this  University  has  kept 
pace  with  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  its      cives or  rather 
the  latter  has  been  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  former,  and  is 
the  best  possible  proof  of  the  very 
high  reputation  which  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  possesses.  Per- 
haps a  good  d^al  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  it  is  attributable  to  its 
peculiar  constitution,  which  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  any  other  simi- 
lar establishment  in  Scotland ;  in« 
deed  it  is  completely  different  from 
any  other  institution  at  home  or 
abroad, — a  circumstance  which  fol- 
lows necessarily  from  its  differing  in 
constitution  from  the  other  and  older 
Universities  of  this  country,  which 
were  all  organized  upon  the  model  of 
those  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  Universities  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Glasgow,  and  Old  Aberdeen,  which 
were  founded  between  the  years 
1412  and  1494,  or,  in  other  words, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  were  at  first 
Roman  Catholic  establishments,  and 
long  retained,  and  do  to  this  day,  in 
some  measure,  retain  the  trammels 
of  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church.  The 
University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  daughter  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  seems  to  glory  in  the 
principles  of  her  parent,  namely,  un- 
limited liberty.     She  justifies  her 
illustrious  descent,  by  teaching  the 
grand  principle  of  the  subjection  of 
reason  to  conscience  alone,  and  her 
consequent  freedom  from  every  hu- 
man yoke.    This  has  enabled  the 
unendowed  and  recent  University  of 


Edinburgh  to  rival,  if  not  to  surpass, 
the  most  ancient  and  magnificent 
academical  institutions  of  Europe. 

The  Establishment  is  divided  into 
four  Faculties, — the  Literary  Facul- 
ty, the  Medical  Faculty,  the  Faculty 
of  Law,  and  the  Faculty  of  Theolo- 
gy. Under  these  are  comprehended 
twenty- seven  Professors.  The  Town- 
Council  possesses  the  patronage  of 
the  office  of  Principal,  and  seventeen 
Professorships  ;  besides,  they  ap- 
point the  Librarian,  Janitor,  and 
University  Printer.  Nine  Professor- 
ships are  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown, 
and  Sir  F.  G.  Johnston  is  patron  of 
that  of  Agriculture. 

I  have  said  that  the  Institution 
comprises  four  Faculties.  From  each 
of  these  Faculties  a  certain  number 
of  members  must  be  sent  to  consti- 
tute a  Senatus  Academicus.'*  The 
Senatus  has,  it  seems,  been  of  late 
trenching  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
College  Patrons,  namely,  the  Town- 
Council  ;  or,  at  least,  these  preroga- 
tives are  a  subject  of  dispute,  and 
are  in  the  fair  way  of  being  more 
definitely  and  accurately  settled  in  a 
court  of  law  than  they  have  been 
heretofore. 

It  is  obvious  enough,  that  though 
the  Senatus  may  be  considered  the 
party  better  qualified  of  the  two  to 
settle  the  course  of  education  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  different  degrees, 
yet  a  most  material  objection  exists 
as  to  their  possessing  so  extensive 
powers.  To  leave,  at  the  discretion 
of  any  class  of  men,  (be  their  situa- 
tion however  respectable,)  the  sole 
liberty  of  determining  to  what  ex- 
tent they  shall  draw  upon  the  purses 
of  their  scholars,  for  admitting  them 
to  the  privileges  of  their  profession, 
would  be  to  consider  such  persons 
absolutely  of  a  different  order  of  be- 
ings from  the  common  race  of  mor- 
tals :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  great  hazard  run  in  the  Patrons 
being  personally  incompetent  to  de- 
termine the  affair  with  perfect  justice 
and  equity  to  all  parties,  since  the 
Council  consists  of  Medical  as  well 
as  other  professional  men,  who  either 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  disinterested  um- 
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pires  in  the  matter,  and  who  are 
known,  in  most  instances*  to  act  upon 
the  advice  of  well-informed  men, 
notwithstanding  a  few  cases  of  evi- 
dent jobbing  in  Professorships. 

The  Literary  Faculty  compre- 
hends the  Professorships  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Logic,  Moral 
Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  and  Belles 
Lettres,  Natural  Philsophy,  Natural 
History,  Agriculture,  and  Universal 
History. 

Attendance  at  each  of  these 
Classes,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Natural  History,  Agriculture,  and 
Universal  History  Classes,  is  requi- 
red in  the  regulations  respecting  the 
qualifications  which  are  necessary 
before  admitting  a  candidate  for  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  proba- 
tionary trials.  It  is  also  expected 
that  he  has  devoted  at  least  four 
Sessions  at  this  or  some  other  Uni- 
versity to  these  studies ;  and  in  the 
case  of  such  Students  as  apply  for 
graduation  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, but  have  studied  at  any  other 
University,  it  is  necessary  that,  fail- 
ing their  having  attended  the  requi- 
site number  of  Classes  at  their  re- 
spective Almae  Matres,  (which  must 
often  happen,  since  these  last  do  not 
agree  respecting  the  curriculum  of 
study  to  be  passed  by  aspirants  to 
graduation,)  they  must,  in  the  first 
place,  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  regulations  of  this  University,  by 
attending  the  requisite  Classes. 

It  must  appear,  at  first  sight,  to 
every  person  that  knows  any  thing 
of  a  College  course  of  education, 
that  even  this  curriculum  of  study 
required  in  Edinburgh,  much  as  it 
is  superior  to  that  of  some  of  our 
other  Scottish  Universities,  is  still 
extremely  defective  as  an  index  of 
what  it  professes  to  be, — the  general 
knowledge  of  the  graduate. 

The  system  of  graduation,  in  its 
various  stages,  has  for  its  object  to 
hold  out  an  honourable  incentive  to 
generous  emulation,  and  to  set  apart 
those,  by  some  definite  mark  of  merit, 
who  excel  their  compeers  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  sciences.  At  a 
time  when  the  circle  of  the  sciences 
was  infinitely  more  confined  than  it 
is  in  these  days,  the  test  of  such 
merit  was  proportionably  confined. 
I  do  not  ujean  to  say,  that  in  regard 
to  the  dead  languages,  and  particu- 


larly in  the  bottomless  depths  of 
school  logic,  there  was  not  displayed 
a  degree  of  information,  by  candidates 
for  graduation,  infinitely  superior  to 
what  the  generality  of  our  modern 
A.  M.'s  can  exhibit.  Nor  do  I  say 
that,  even  in  the  Mathematical  de- 
partment itself,  there  was  not  mani- 
fested at  least  as  much  acquaintance 
with  that  subject,  considering  the 
imperfections  under  which  it  labour- 
ed then,  as  the  others,  with  all  their 
advantages,  are  able  to  show,  in  eight 
cases  out  of  twelve.  What  I  mean 
to  say  is,  merely  that  the  test  of 
merit  was  confined ;  not  that  that 
merit  was  not  in  proportion  to  the 
test.  But  the  amazing  improve- 
ments which  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  the  Physical  Sciences,  by 
which  I  mean  all  that  is  commonly 
included  under  the  head  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  as  well  as  the  interest- 
ing science  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
wide  and  beautiful  field  for  intel- 
lectual amusement  and  cultivation, 
which  has  been  opened  in  the  de- 
partment of  Natural  History,  have 
extended  the  circle  of  the  sciences  in 
our  day  much  farther  than  was  con- 
templated by  those  who  formerly 
determined  the  qualifications  of  a 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
The  Faculty  of  Arts,  therefore, 
should  unquestionably  comprise  the 
Classes  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History,  particularly  the  former, 
which  has  become  indispensable  of 
late  years  to  every  one  who  pretends 
to  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education, 
and  indispensable  also  to  all  such  as 
undertake  the  duty  of  Rector  in  any 
public  seminary.  It  is  also  probable 
that  ere  long  a  knowledge  of  the 
Elements  of  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  Zoology,  will  be  equally  called 
for  in  such  seminaries,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  heads  of  them  must 
be  qualified  to  meet  such  demands. 

And  if  the  curriculum,  which  is 
required  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, be  so  imperfect  as  a  test  of 
general  knowledge,  and  so  inadequate 
to  maintain  the  respectability  of  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  how  truly 
contemptible  are  the  regulations  of 
such  Universities  as  are  contented 
still  to  adhere  to  the  antiquated 
usages  of  their  forefathers,  and  to 
limit  the  qualifications  of  a  Master 
of  Arts  to  a  mere  smattering  of 
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Oreek  and  Latin,  Physics,  and  Moral 
Philosophy  !  But  hence  it  is  that 
this  degree,  once  so  enviable  and  so 
honourable  an  object,  has  become 
a  matter  of  derision,  and  the  shame 
of  that  place  which  issues  it.  I  fear 
Dr  Johnson's  pun  will  not  even  be 
realized  by-and-by.  A  certain  Uni» 
versity  will  not  even  get  rich 
de^rceSf*  which  every  fool  has  learn- 
ed to  despise  ;  more  especially  since 
the  scornful,  but  merited  attack,  made 
upon  them  by  Mr  Brougham  in  the 
last  session  of  Parliament. 

While  we  admire  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  views  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  in  some  respects,  we  are  willing 
to  impute  our  difference  of  opinion, 
in  regard  to  some  other  matters  con- 
nected with  their  province,  not  to  an 
error  of  judgment  in  them,  but  in 
ourselves.  Such  as,  for  example, 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  the 
scholar  of  being  left  to  the  freedom 
of  his  own  will,  or  of  that  of  his 
friends,  to  attend  whichever  Class 
he  or  they  may  see  proper  to  place 
him  in  from  year  to  year.  In  other 
words,  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  having  no  stated  and  uniform  cur- 
riculum of  study  for  all  the  cives." 
We  grant  that,  in  the  case  of  many 
of  the  Students,  such  a  regulation  is 
superseded  by  the  intelligence  of 
their  friends  and  advisers,  who  hap- 
pen to  be  qualified  to  dii*ect  their 
studies  in  the  most  profitable  and 
easy  course.  But  how  many  are 
there  who  are  left  to  their  own  judg- 
ments, or  to  the  ignorance  of  such  as 
have  the  arrogance  to  think  them- 
selves qualified,  but  possess  not  the 
ability  to  direct  their  course  of  study 
in  the  most  beneficial  manner  ! 

The  truth  of  this  remark  is  parti- 
cularly seen  in  regard  to  the  time  v;hen 
different  people  think  that  the  Stu- 
dent should  enter  into  the  Logic  and 
Mathematical  Classes.  There  are  some 
who,  going  upon  the  assumption  that 
Logic  is  essential  to  enable  the  Stu- 
dent to  understand  all  other  depart- 
ments of  science,  pronounce  at  once, 
and  with  dogmatical  confidence,  that 
the  Student  should  make  it  among 
the  very  first  of  his  studies.  Hence 
the  great  majority,  perhaps,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the 
,  young  men  attending  the  Literary 
Classes  are  enrolled  as  Students  of 
Logic  immediately  after  having  at- 
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tended  Greek  and  Latin  ;  some,  it  is 
said,  even  before  that  time. 

In  defining  Logic  to  be  the  art  of 
reasoning,  nothing  is  said  more  than 
what  is  true.  But  this  definition 
tends  rather  to  mislead  than  inform 
the  judgment  of  those  who  know 
nothing  farther  of  the  subject.  For 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  Logic,  to  be 
fully  understood,  requires  the  matu- 
rest  and  most  perfect  state  of  the 
mental  faculties.  It  should  contain 
a  distinct  account  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind, — the  manner  in  which 
truth  is  apprehended  and  retained 
by  the  mind, — and  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  various  degrees  of 
evidence  by  which  it  is  supported. 

Now,  abstract  reasoning  of  sp  pro- 
found a  nature  does  not  appear  to  m 
suited  to  the  capacities  of  boys.  At 
thirteen,  fourteen,  or  fifteen  years  of 
age,  the  reasoning  faculties  are  not 
sufficiently  developed  to  be  capable 
of  grappling  with  so  strong  an  anta- 
gonist. The  mind  has  not  yet  be- 
come capable  of  being,  as  it  were, 
inverted  upon  itself.  It  may,  in- 
deed, look  and  reason  upon  subjects 
of  a  physical  material  kind  :  the  pher 
nomena  of  Nature  may  be  capable  of 
presenting  attractions,  and  be  un- 
derstood by  dint  of  application  ;  not 
so  the  phenomena  of  the  mind.  These 
neither  have  attractions  for  this  early 
period,  nor  are  they  scrutable,  nor 
even  intelligible,  for  several  years 
later. 

It  is  true,  the  Reverend  and 
Learned  Professor  of  Logic,  in  his 
lectures,  accommodates  his  subject, 
as  far  as  any  man  can  do,  to  the 
comprehensions  of  his  junior  hearers. 
But  this  cannot  obviate  the  objec- 
tion in  that  sort  of  way  which  might 
be  done,  were  it  provided,  that  those 
only  who  are  in  the  fourth  year  of 
their  studies  at  College  should  be 
admitted  into  the  Logic  Class.  This 
Class,  and  that  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
would  do  well  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  the  fourth  Session  at  College, 
making  Natural  History,  as  well 
as  Natural  Philosophy,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  third  year  ;  Chemistry,  as 
well  as  Mathematics,  that  of  the 
second  ;  and  the  dead  languages 
exclusively  that  of  the  first.  In  this 
way,  a  more  comprehensive,  and  more 
rational  course  of  study^  would  be 
pursued  than  that  which  is  at  present 
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in  vogue  ;  and  if  the  Student  found 
time  enough  to  attend  a  second  Class 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Mathema- 
tical department,  during  his  College 
curriculum,  he  might  do  so  with 
much  advantage  and  profit. 

A  very  strong  and  serious  objec- 
tion, against  more  than  one  of  the 
Literary  Professors,  is  the  very  little 
time  they  devote  to  the  instruction 
of  their  Classes.  What  are  a  couple 
of  hours  a-day  in  the  Greek,  and  as 
many  in  the  Latin,  to  boys,  who,  but 
when  actually  in  presence  of  their 
Teacher,  cannot  be  brought,  or  at 
least  are  with  difficulty  brought  to 
look  upon  a  book  ?  I  speak  of  boys 
—boys  such  as  are  the  greater  part 
by  far  of  those  who  now-a-days 
swarm  in  a  College  Class-room,  and 
who,  were  their  years,  and  their  at- 
tainments also,  looked  upon  by  their 
relations  as  worthy  to  be  taken  into 
account,  when  determining  upon  the 
subject  of  their  fitness  for  College, 
would  be  left  for  two  more  years  at 
least  under  the  ferula  of  their  gram- 
mar-school-master.   Persons  of  that 
age,  which  of  all  others  is  the  period 
most  disposed  to  be  contaminated 
by  evil  advice  and  example,  should 
not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  all,  except 
during  four  hours  a-day.  Coming 
from  the  country,  as  many  of  them 
do,  and  belonging  to  parents  little 
able  to  judge  of  what  length  of  time 
should  be  devoted  by  their  children 
to  private  study — to  parents  who 
perhaps  imagine  that   all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  learned  is  acquired 
within  the  College  walls — or  to  pa- 
rents who  entrust  their  children  to 
young  men  not  unfrequently  little 
older  than  themselves  ;  they  should 
be  entertained,  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classes,  for  at  least  six 
hours  a-day,  and  if  it  were  conve- 
nient to  make  it  more,  so  much  the 
better  ;  and  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  in  proposing  this,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  impose  upon  the 
Professors  any  very  great  hardship,  or 
a  more  laborious  duty  than  the  least 
laborious  of  their  brethren  discharge. 
Granting  that  the  Professors  of  Greek 
and  Latin  should  devote  three  hours 
a-day  each  to  his  Class,  this  would 
not  be  from  them  by  any  means  so 
great  a  sacrifice  as  one  hour  from 
a  Medical  gentleman. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  in  reply, 
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that  were  these  Professors  to  devote 
three  hours  a-day  each  to  his  first 
Class,  they  would  have  little  time 
left  to  themselves,  if  they  devoted  a 
proportional  part  of  time  to  a  se- 
cond Class ;  and  as  for  the  third 
Greek  and  Mathematical  Classes, 
they  would  be  necessarily  given 
up  altogether.  We  grant  all  this  ; 
but  the  proper  remedy  would  be,  as 
on  the  Continent,  to  appoint  addi- 
tional Professors  for  the  more  ad- 
vanced Classes,  and  not  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  education  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  fev/  individuals. 


Much  as  the  reputation  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  is  owing  to 
the  learning  and  ability  of  her  Li- 
terary and  Philosophical  Professors, 
it  is  still  more  indebted  to  the  cele- 
brity of  the  Medical  Faculty.  It  is 
as  a  School  of  Medicine  that  this 
University  has  become  particularly 
famous  throughout  the  world  ;  and 
it  is  on  account  of  their  medical  edu- 
cation that  so  great  a  proportion  of 
the  Students  who  are  educated  here 
are  sent  to  this  University  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other.  As  a  School  of 
Medicine,  Edinburgh  stands  unrival- 
led by  any  institution  whatever,  and 
has  arisen  to  eminence  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  truly  astonishing.  The 
time  is  not  very  long  past  when  the 
art  of  Surgery  was  engrossed  and 
publicly  professed  by  the  corporation 
of  barbers  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  when, 
among  the  regulations  and  laws  of 
that  learned  fraternity,  it  was  sta- 
tute and  ordainit,"  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  greatly-increased  re- 
spectability and  importance  of  the 
chirurgical  duties,  no  one  should  be 
permitted  to  leave  his  hair-cutting 
officina^  to  visit  a  single  patient,  or 
to  exchange  his  shaving  utensils  for 
the  scapula  and  lancet,  who  was  not 
found,  upon  examination,  qualified 

haith  to  read  and  write," 

Though  several  attempts  had  been 
made  before  the  period  of  the  first 
Dr  Monro,  to  rescue  the  profession 
from  its  degradation  and  obscurity, 
and  though  one  or  two  Professorships 
had  been  actually  instituted,  con- 
nected with  the  healing  art,  yet  to 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  mind  of 
this  gentleman — to  his  extensive 
learning,  his  unwearied  zeal,  and 
3  L 
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enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  Medi- 
cal profession,  and  to  every  thing 
that  could  tend  to  promote  its  in- 
terests, may  be  justly  ascribed  the 
origin  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of 
Medicine.  A  series  of  able  physicians 
and  polite  scholars  followed  in  rapid 
succession,  who  have  raised  the  pro- 
fession of  Medicine  in  the  country  to 
a  rank  not  surpassed  by  either  of  the 
sister  professions. 

•  The  first  Class  the  Student  of  Me- 
dicine is  always  advised  to  attend 
is  that  of  Anatomy.    This  is  the 
foundation  of  all  Medical  knowledge, 
and  though  indispensable  to  the  phy- 
sician, is  particularly  necessary  in  its 
minutest  details  to  him  whose  pro- 
fession it  more  properly  is  to  perform 
manual  operations  upon  the  living 
subject.    The  Professor  of  Anatomy 
is  a  descendant  of  the  great  Dr 
Monro  ;  and  possessing  the  rich  and 
valuable  preparations  of  his  prede- 
cessors, together  with  others  collect- 
ed more  recently,  he  is  enabled  to 
make  the  business  of  the  Class  agree- 
able and  interesting,  as  well  as  use- 
ful.   It  is,  however,  by  private  lec- 
turers that  the  department  of  Anato- 
my is  taught  with  greatest  success, — 
by  gentlemen  who,  having  to  depend 
upon  their  own  merit  and  exertions, 
are  thus  led'  fo  a  hazardous  but  ah 
honourable  road  to   celebrity,  by 
which,  if  they  dre  fortunate  enough 
to  succeed  in  becoming  popular,  they 
have  a  sure  way  opened  for  extensive 
and  genteel  practice.   Indeed  it  may 
be  said  to  be  by  the  well-known 
talent,  and  great  professional  know- 
ledge, of  some  of  the  private  lecturers 
of  this  place,  that  the  Medical  School 
of  Edinburgh  supports  in  no  small 
degree  her  great  and  deserved  repu- 
tation.   While  such  a  man  as  the 
late  Regius- Professor  of  MiHtary 
Surgery  condescends  to  deliver  pri- 
vate lectures  upon  the  most  import- 
ant branch  of  medical  study — the 
Practice  of  Physic,  it  must  be,  that 
whatever  defects  may  exist  in  some 
other  quarters,  the  reputation  of  the 
Medical  School  will  not  be  easily 
overthrown.  The  number  of  private 
lecturers  on  Anatomy  is  commonly 
from  four  to  six.  Their  tickets  qua- 
lify for  Surgeons*  Hall ;  but  if  the 
Student  contemplates  Graduation,  he 
must  attend  the  lectures  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy.    And  it  may  be 


observed  in  general,  that  no  private 
ticket  is  admissible  by  the  College 
of  Physicians  ;  nor  any  surgical 
ticket  but  that  of  their  Professor,  Mr 
Turner,  accepted  by  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Dr  Monro's  Course  of  Lectures 
embodies  a  great  range  of  interesting 
matter.  He  commences  by  describ- 
ing the  imperfections  of  the  early 
systems  of  Anatomy,  when  human 
dissections  were  forbidden  by  the 
force  of  superstition,  and  when,  con- 
sequently, brute  animals  afforded 
Medical  men  the  only  subjects  for 
dissection.  The  errors  in  theory  and 
practice  to  which  this  led  are  point- 
ed out  with  great  clearness  and  ac- 
curacy, and  by  this  means  the  value 
and  necessity,  to  the  healing  art,  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  human  Ana- 
tomy, is  made  to  appear.  These  con- 
stitute what  are  termed  the  Intro- 
ductory Lectures'*  of  the  Course ;  and, 
like  the  usual  practice  of  all  lecturers, 
the  Doctor  rather  hints  at  these  sub- 
jects than  fairly  enters  upon  the  il- 
lustration of  them ;  because  it  is 
presumed  that  as  yet  all  the  Stu- 
dents have  not  assembled,  and  that 
those  who  have,  are  novices  to  the 
subject. 

lii  the  subsequent  part  of  the 
Course,  the  Professor  follows  the 
text-book  of  Dr  Monro,  his  grand- 
father,— a  work  which,  for  clearness 
of  expression  and  elegance  of  style, 
coupled  with  wonderful  minuteness 
and  accuracy  of  description,  can  be 
scarcely  surpassed.  This  System  of 
Anatomy  was  accordingly  the  text- 
book also  of  the  distinguished  ana- 
tomist, Dr  Barclay,  while  he  con- 
tinued to  teach.  But  it  admits  of 
some  doubt,  whether  more  recent 
publications  might  not  now  be  sub- 
stituted, even  by  the  Professor  him- 
self, with  safety  and  advantage. 

Dr  Monro  inherits  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  the  talent  of  his 
family,  and  acquits  himself  in  the 
anatomical  chair  with  some  eclat. 
But  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  disad- 
vantage than  otherwise  to  his  pupils, 
that  he  yields  with  so  much  facility 
to  the  thought  of  the  moment,  and 
diverges  from  his  subject  upon  some- 
what slight  occasions.  His  manner 
is  interesting  for  a  little,  from  the 
interspersion  of  extraneous  matter ; 
but,  by-and-by  it  becomes  tiresome. 
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wlieii  lie  seems  ever  ready  to  fly  off 
at  a  tangent;  and  his  Course  of  Lec- 
tures, unfortunately,  has  thus  sorae-. 
what  the  appearance  of  defective  ar- 
rangement. 

The  next  Class  in  order  is  that  of 
Chemistry,  which  is  taught  by  Dr 
Hope.  This  Class  the  Student  of 
M-edicine  generally  attends  the  first 
year  of  his  Course,  along  with  Ana- 
tomy ;  and,  by  purchasing  a  perpe- 
tual ticket  in  both,  he  continues  his 
attendance  during  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Sessions. 

It  strikes  us  to  be  somewhat  a 
proof  of  the  humble  origin  of  the 
Surgical  profession,  and  of  a  sort  of 
sympathetic  attachment,  on  the  part 
of  its  leading  members,  to  the  igno- 
rance of  days  gone  by,  when  reading 
and  writing  were' the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  Medical  accomplishments, 
that,  with  all  "  their  getting,''  the 
candidates  for  Surgical  diplomas  are 
neither  expected  nor  required  to  have 
got  any  thing  more  than  the  rudi- 
ments of  school  education. 

Till  of  late,  indeed,  a  knowledge 
of  Latin  seemed  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  work  of  supererogation.  And 
even  still,  a  scrap  of  Celsus,  or  Gre- 
gory's Conspectus,  translated  in  the 
course  of  examination  by  the  candi- 
date into  English,  stamps  him  with 
the  requisite  literary  qualifications 
for  an  office  which  affects  to  belong 
to  the  learned  professions. 

Hence  it  happens,  that,  in  respect 
to  the  great  majority  of  our  country 
practitioners,  we  might  mistake  the 
surgeon  for  the  barber,  even  in  these 
enlightened  days,  were  we  to  guess 
from  his  stock  of  literary  knowledge. 
But  it  will  be  urged  in  reply,  that 
such  apologies  for  Medical  men  are 
merely  intended  to  fill  a  vacuum, 
and  to  supply  a  place  which  their 
betters  would  not  stoop  to  occupy. 
That  though  their  learning  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  commonplace  notions 
upon  the  subject  of  their  profession, 
yet,  in  acting  upon  such  common- 
place principles,  they  may  make 
themselves  useful  in  their  own 
sphere ;  as  the  scullion  does,  when 
preparing  the  cook-maid's  parapher^ 
nalia,  for  her  to  employ  in  the  busi- 
ness of  her  sphere.  Well,  we  shall 
not  dispute  this  point,  though  it  is 
not  by  any  means  impregnable,  but 
proceed  to  consider  what  vindication 
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will  next  be  offered  for  the  same  de- 
fects, in  those  who  aspire  to  higher 
things,  even  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

A  Doctor  of  Medicine  is  a  word 
that  indicates  no  small  importance. 
A  Doctor  of  Medicine  fills  the  mind 
with  something  like  reverential  re- 
spect for  him  who  possesses  this  out- 
of-the-way  dignity.  A  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  from  me,  poor  simple  soul, 
would  once  on  a  time  have  exacted 
the  see-saw  homage  of  the  Dorsal 
and  Cervical  Vertebra  for  a  half 
hour  on  end.  But  in  those  days  I 
did  not  happen  to  know  all  that  I 
know  now.  I  did  not  dream  that  a 
Doctor  of  Medicine  could  be  any 
other  than  a  man  of  gray  hairs  and 
venerable  aspect, — of  tried  and  se- 
vere virtue, — of  profound  erudition 
and  extensive  professional "  know- 
ledge. I  did  not  anticipate  that  I 
would  meet  with  Doctors  of  Medi- 
cine scarcely  past  their  boyhood, 
flippant  and  frivolous  in  exterior 
and  interior,  and  to  whom  apper- 
tained the  title  of  Doctorship,  "  sicut 
vox,  et  praeterea  nihil." 

Is  it  asked  in  what  way  this  once 
honourable,  and  not- easily  attained 
dignity,  has  come  to  so  low  an  estate, 
as  to  promise  to  be  ere  long  on  terms 
of  hand-shaking  with  the  degree  of 
A.  M.?  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
reasons  are  precisely  alike  in  both 
cases.  In  increased  /^aVzY?/  to  attain 
all  the  requirements  for  Doctorial 
Graduation,  and  not  a  proportional 
advancement  of  the  conditions  from 
time  to  time. 

The  last  Statuta  Solennia  de 
Doctoris  in  Medecina  Gradu  in  Ac. 
Ed.  Capessendo,"  are  dated  1822. 
And  that  we  may  better  explain  our 
opinions  regarding  them,  we  shall 
quote  some  of  the  more  important 
articles  verbatim. 

The  first  article  is  to  the  following 
effect : — 

Nemo  ad  Doctoratus  in  Medicina 
Gradum  proraoveatur,  nisi  die  so- 
lenni,  nempe  prirao  raensis  Augusti, 
vel  die  proxime  sequente  ;  nec  pri- 
usquam,  ipse  annum  aetatis  suae 
unum  et  vegesimum  compleverit. 

We  are  disposed  to  think,  that 
were  a  sufficient  portion  of  time  de- 
voted to  liberal  studies,  prior  to  the 
period  when  the  Student  begins 
"  Medicinae  Studio  irapendere/'  he 
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would  find  this  prohibition  super- 
fluous.   But  of  this  hereafter. 

II.  Nemo  Gradum  Doctoratus 
consequatur  priusquam  Triennium 
in  hac  aut  in  alia  Acadeniia  per  sex 

Anatomise  et  Chirurgise,  Chemiae, 
Materiae  Medicae  et  Pharraaceuticse, 
Medicinae  Theoreticae, 

 Practicae, 

Botanicae,  -  -  -  -  - 
Medicinae  Clinicae,  &c. 

This  regulation  is  applicable  only 
to  such  as  have  been  bound  regular 
apprentices  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  Those 
who  have  not  been  so  bound,  are  re- 
quired to  attend  four  years  at  the 
Classes. 

W^e  may  also  remark  here,  that 
the  same  number  of  years  is  requi- 
red from  those  who  merely  aspire  to 
a  Surgical  Diploma ;  apprentices, 
such  as  those  above- described,  not 
being  required  to  attend  the  College 
more  than  three  years,  nor  to  fee  the 
Materia  Medica  Class ;  though  it 
generally  is  attended  by  all  descrip- 
tions of  Students,  and  most  deserv- 
edly so,  being  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  Medical  educa- 
tion, and  being  also  most  ably  taught 
by  the  present  Professor,  Dr  Dun- 
can, junior. 

The  remaining  eight  articles,  re- 
specting the  subjects  upon  which  the 
candidate  is  examined,  the  time  and 
manner  of  doing  so,  may  be  briefly 
enumerated  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  question  is  proposed  in  pri- 
vate to  the  candidate,  either  viva 
voce,"  or  on  paper,  regarding  the 
various  topics  of  Medical  Science. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  ascertain  the 
Student's  literary  as  well  as  medical 
knowledge. 

2.  On  the  24th  of  June,  similar 
questions  are  proposed  by  two  Pro- 
fessors, in  presence  of  the  Medical 
Faculty. 

3.  Thereafter,  one  of  the  Apho- 
risms of  Hippocrates  is  proposed  for 
explication,  and  a  Medical  question 
to  be  answered,  and  supported  by 
suitable  arguments.  Such  commen- 
tary and  answer  are  to  be  given  in 
on  a  future  day. 

4.  Next,  he  must  illustrate  the 
history  of  certain  diseases  propos- 


saltem  menses  quotannis  Medicinae 
studio  impenderit,  et  sequentibus 
quas  Scientia  Medica  complectitur 
disciplinis  uni  vel  pluribus,  singulis 
annis  sub  Medicinae  Professoribus 
operam  dederit,  scilicet : 


Per  Curriculum  Sex  Mensium. 

Per  Curriculum  Trium  Mensium. 
Per  Curriculum  Sex  Mensium. 

ed  by  the  Faculty,  and  support  his 
opinions  argumentatively. 

5 .  The  Inaugural  Dissertation  comes 
next  in  order,  which  being  defend- 
ed, closes  the  trials. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  seems  to 
be  the  most  perfect  provision  made 
against  the  admission  of  unqualified 
persons  to  the  rank  of  Doctoratus ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
though  many  of  the  Graduates  are 
young  men  of  the  first-rate  abilities, 
there  are  others  who  slip  through 
this  long  process  of  filtration,  or 
winnowing,  like  foul  grain,  that 
escapes  sometimes  in  spite  of  every 
precaution. 

And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
The  reasons  are  the  following  : — 

The  above  regulations  are  not  ra- 
dically calculated  to  answer  the  end 
in  view.  I  speak  more  particularly 
respecting  literary  qualifications.  No 
sufficient  and  proper  test  of  this  is 
required,  or  exacted ;  and  a  young 
man  may  set  out  in  the  world  to 
pursue  one  of  the  most  difficult,  and 
arduous,  and  honourable,  of  profes- 
sions, with  his  mind  a  perfect  /aZ>w- 
la  rasa,  in  respect  to  every  thing  else 
except  mere  professional  knowledge, 
or  rather  the  skeleton  of  professional 
knowledge ;  for  professional  know- 
ledge there  cannot  be,  in  its  full  and 
true  import,  in  that  man  who  has 
learned  but  about  as  much  of  what 
it  concerns  the  Medical  man  to  know, 
as  he  that  sets  himself  out  for  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  does  of  his  profes- 
sion, when  he  has  never  extended 
his  study  farther  than  Osteology,  or 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Bones. 

Why  the  preliminary  discipline  of 
a  liberal  education  should  not  be 
made  as  imperative  and  necessary  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  and  even 
surgeon,  as  upon  the  divine  and 
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lawyer,  is  totally  unaccountable.  Is 
it  pretended,  that,  if  he  knows  Latin 
enough  to  make  out  his  prescription 
in  technical  terms, — if  he  knows  the 
language  of  the  botanist  and  che- 
mist, and  can  explain  the  difference 
between  Anterior  and  Posterior, 
Dorsal,  Crural,  and  all  the  other 
"  als"  and  oids"  of  the  new  Ana- 
tomical nomenclature, — if  he  learns 
by  heart  Dr  Hooper's  Glossary,  and 
gets  a  few  private  lessons  upon  a  page 
or  two  of  Celsus  de  re  Medica," 
that  he  shall  be  qualified  to  support, 
not  to  say  the  dignity  of  the  Medical 
profession,  but  his  own  respectabi- 
lity in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  or  be 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  he 
has  made  bold  to  undertake,  and 
been  entrusted  with  by  others  bolder 
still  ?  Is  it  forgotten,  that  in  me- 
dicine, as  in  law  and  divinity,  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  valuable 
works  are  printed  which  the  science 
possesses, — that  without  a  good  clas- 
sical education,  not  speaking  of 
Latin  in  particular,  but  of  Greek 
also,  from  which  the  etymology  of 
so  many  medical  terms  is  derived, 
it  will  be  as  preposterous  to  expect 
that  the  physician  will  understand 
his  own  tools,  as  it  would  be  pro- 
nounced ridiculous  in  a  man  who 
would  pretend  to  teach  the  English 
language  critically,  without  possess- 
ing himself  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rious fountain-heads  from  which  it 
derives  its  origin  ? 

But  putting  even  Greek  and  Latin 
out  of  the  question,  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  physician's  being  ignorant 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  upon 
an  intimate  study  and  acquaintance 
with  which  so  much  of  his  success, 
and  dexterity,  and  reputation,  and 
feeling,  depends  ?  There  is  no  pro- 
fession in  which  it  is  more  necessary 
to  apply  the  canons  of  a  sound  logic, 
or  to  acquire  the  habits  of  accurate 
induction, — none  in  which  error  is 
rnore  pernicious, — and  none  exposed 
to  more  sources  of  fallacy.  Those 
exercises,  therefore,  which  refine  the 
taste,  which  give  freedom,  range, 
and  activity  to  the  mind,  form  a  ne- 
cessary introduction  to  the  study  of 
medicine  as  a  liberal  science.  1 1  is 
the  rectitude  of  judgment,  and  sense 
of  propriety,  which  this  education 
has  such  a  tendency  to  cultivate, 
that  give  the  public  the  very  best 


security  against  all  kinds  of  quackery, 
vulgar  pretensions,  and  low  arts. 

But  of  all  preliminary  studies  that 
seem  to  be  essential  to  the  physician, 
I  know  none  that  deserves  to  be 
ranked  higher  than  the  study  of 
Physics  in  all  its  departments.  Che- 
mistry, it  is  allowed,  is  enjoined  by 
the  **  Statuta  SoUennia but  not  a 
word  is  there  about  its  twin-sister. 
Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  equal- 
ly indispensable,  and  equally  attain- 
able. Where  can  the  intelligent 
physician  turn  himself, — to  which  of 
Nature's  works  shall  he  direct  his 
attention,  that  he  shall  not  have  cause 
to  call  into  action  all,  and  more  than 
all,  of  the  information  that  a  half- 
year's  attendance  upon  a  Course  of 
Lectures  in  the  Natural  Philosophy 
Class  has  given  him  ?  The  study  of 
Nature,  in  all  her  shapes,  and  forms, 
and  appearances,  is  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  physician.  His  very 
designation  derives  its  origin  from 
the  correct  views  which  the  Ancients 
entertained  upon  this  subject.  They 
well  knew  the  importance  of  every 
means  of  assistance  in  their  profes- 
sional career  capable  of  being  derived 
from  such  collateral  study ;  and, 
accordingly,  a  physician  and  a  phi- 
losopher with  them  was  one  and  the 
same  thing.  And  if  a  knowledge  of 
Natural  Philosophy  be  thus  neces- 
sary, how  is  it  attainable  without  a 
sufficient  basis  in  mathematical  edu- 
cation ?  Don't  let  be  urged,  that 
every  mathematician  who  practises 
physic  is  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  a 
celebrated,  but  visionary.  Medical 
gentleman,  once  connected  with  this 
same  College.  Few,  we  may  fairly 
and  fearlessly  promise,  will  carry 
their  disquisitions  so  far  as  to  en- 
tangle themselves  in  perplexities, 
which  every  fool  can  perceive,  but 
few  wise  heads  unravel.  Let  Dr 
Barclay's  Doctrines  upon  muscular 
motion  be  the  orthodox  creed"  of 
such  as  cannot  either  prove  or  dis- 
prove, to  their  own  satisfaction,  the 
prodigious  conclusions  of  Pitcairn's 
Philosophy.  That  the  muscular 
force  of  the  stomach,  for  example, 
should  be  equal,  at  least,  to  117,088 
lbs.  weight,  is  a  discovery  which 
will  require  rather  more  than  a  su- 
perficial acquaintance  with  the  rules 
for  finding  compound  ratios,  to  sub- 
stantiate or  invalidate. 
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Having  said  thus  much  in  regard 
to  the  need  there  is  for  the  course  of 
study  being  amplified  that  should  fit 
a  man  for  Medical  degrees,  it  may 
be  enough  to  observe,  in  conclusion, 
that  nothing  legs  than  a  full  and  re- 
gular course  of  literary  and  philoso- 
phical study  should  be  required,  and 
rendered  indispensable,  as  a  prepara- 
tory step  to  the  obtaining  of  such 
degrees.  That  perhaps  too  much 
time  would  be  lost  in  going  through 
these  preliminary  Classes  before  en- 
tering on  the  study  of  Medicine  is 
true.  But  what  hinders  that  the 
Student  of  Medicine  should  not,  at 
the  same  time,  be  a  Student  of  Polite 
Literature,  and  thus  be  qualified  to 
enter  upon  his  professional  duties, 
if  not  exactly  at  twenty-one,  at  least 
at  no  distant  period  beyond  that 
age  ?  Even  were  the  conditions  nec 
priusquam  ipse  annum  aetatis  suae 
quinium  et  vigisimum,''  it  does  not 
appear  the  public  would  be  the  losers 
thereby. 

At  all  events,  there  is  an  impera- 
tive call  upon  the  powers  that  be  to 
rectify  and  improve  the  young  Medi- 
cal men's  general  education  in  some 
shape  or  other.  What  can  be  more 
disgusting,  than  to  hear  the  reitera- 
ted nonsense  and  arrogant  pretensions 
of  Dr  This,  and  Dr  That,  in  every 
public  paper,  and  to  see  it  posted 
upon  every  public  place  in  town  ? 
Whence  do  these  Luminaries  derive 
their  consequence }  From  the  title 
of  M.  D.  To  what  shall  we  ascribe 
their  matchless  presumption  and  ef- 
frontery ?  To  their  possessing  no- 
thing besides  M.  D.  And  is  it  ar- 
gued, that  such  nuisances  are  few  in 
number,  compared  to  the  shoals  of 
Medical  Graduates  issuing  from  the 
Academiae  Pomoeria,"  like  the 
yearly  influx  into  our  seas  of  the 
finny  race?  We  answer,  that  for 
this  we  have  to  thank,  not  the  Sta- 
tuta  Solennia,'*  but  the  common 
sense  and  natural  feeling  of  decency 
in  these  same  ephemeral  and  un- 
fledged Doctors,  who  remind  me  of 
Damo  in  the  play, 

Verterit  hunc  dominus,  momento  tur- 
binis  exit  Marctis,  Damo. 

Erase  verterit,"  and  insert  "  co- 
ronat"  in  its  place,  (if  no  offence  be 
taken  by  the  Prosodist,)  and  for 
Marcus  give  us  Doctovi  and  mo- 
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raento  turbinis,"  we  have  the  best 
motto  possible  for  the  new  Graduate. 

The  business  of  a  great  physi- 
cian at  present,"  says  an  intelligent 
and  well-educated  writer,  is  often, 
not  so  much  to  cure  diseases,  as  to 
prevent  murders,  by  counteracting,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  teasing, 
torturing,  experinrenting  rage  of  busy 
ignorance  and  presumption.  How 
many  liberal-bred  men  are  now  suf- 
fering from  the  swarms  of  half-edu- 
cated adventurers,  that  the  present 
imperfect  and  lame  system  of  Gra- 
duation lets  loose  to  prey  upon  the 
public  V*  Asa  conclusive  proof  of 
how  much  the  character  of  the  Me- 
dical School  of  Edinburgh  suffers, 
from  no  regard  being  had  by  the 
Examinators  of  young  men  applying 
for  Surgical  and  Medical  diplomas, 
to  the  degree  of  collateral  education 
they  have  received,  may  be  mention- 
ed the  fact,  that  though  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  bear 
no  comparison  with  that  of  Edin- 
burgh as  a  School  of  Medicine, 
yet,  in  the  former  places^  a  Medi- 
cal Degree  is  infinitely  more  high- 
ly valued  than  one  received  at  the 
latter. 

Indeed,  the  more  we  reflect  upon 
the  subject,  the  more  shall  we  be 
convinced,  that  the  study  of  those 
branches  of  education,  which  are 
broadly  connected  with  human  na- 
ture, which  improve  the  whole  man, 
cultivate  his  reason,  and  refine  his 
taste,  form  the  only  true  foundation 
of  a  profession  that  has  any  claims 
to  the  character  of  liberal.  A  defect 
in  the  first  institution  is  irreparable; 
and  if  the  mind  is  not  early  opened 
to  liberal  attainments,  when  it  is 
pliant  and  susceptible,  the  seed-time 
is  gone  for  ever.  Nothing  after 
planted  is  like  to  have  a  vigorous 
shoot,  or  to  *  grow  with  our  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  our  strength.' 
It  is  not  only  the  real  and  substan- 
tial advantages  which  education  con- 
fers that  is  to  be  taken  into  account. 
Liberal-bred  men  in  other  profes- 
sions soon  perceive  the  want  of  it, 
and  assign  to  Medical  practitioners 
their  status  in  society  accordingly. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  operate  the 
more  widely,  as  in  medicine  none 
can  judge  of  professional  attainments 
but  professional  men.  Even  natural 
good  sense,  which, 
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'  Though  no  science,  is  fairly  worth  the 
seven,* 

is  very  apt  to  be  sadly  upset  iu  half- 
bred  men ;  so  that  in  this  cardinal 
point  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
people  who  have  had  no  education  at 
all.  These  are  safe  within  the  pale 
of  their  original  instincts  and  com- 
mon sense.  Burke  has  well  remark- 
ed, *^  that  without  an  alliance  with 
literature  there  is  often  something 
illiberal  that  clings  to  tlie  Sciences. 
In  Medicine,  the  want  of  this  alliance 
is  every  way  disastrous ;  it  not  only 
injures  the  best  interests  of  the 
science,  and  encourages  illiberal 
practices,  but  is  often  attended  with 
a  disgusting  coarseness  and  brutal 
ferocity  of  character. 

"  So  much  for  the  education  of  the 
Medical  Students  being  bettered. 
But  there  is  another  ground  of  ob- 
jection against  the  system  of  teach- 
ing hitherto  pursued,  in  regard  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  checks  upon 
the  attendance  of  the  Students,  so  as 
to  ensure  their  profiting  by  the  means 
of  instruction  afforded  therri,  what- 
ever these  may  be.  It  is  notorious, 
that,  till  of  late,  so  very  lax  were  the 
regulations  respecting  attendance, 
that  a  Student  might  come  from  Ire- 
land, and  more  than  one  have  come 
from  Ireland  at  the  first  of  the  Ses- 
sion,— entered  their  names, — and  re- 
turned straight  home  again  with 
their  tickets  in  their  pockets ;  thus 
saving  themselves  the  expense  of 
living  in  Edinburgh  during  the  Ses- 
sion, to  hear  lectures,  which,  per- 
haps, they  thought  they  could  easily 
dispense  with,  by  reading  books 
upon  the  same  subjects  at  their  fa- 
ther's fire-side.  In  this  way  many 
young  men  actually  passed  the  re- 
quisite period  of  study,  and  then 
came  to  Edinburgh  for  the  last  time 
to  be  taken  on  trials. 

"  A  young  man  may  still  finish 
his  course  of  Medical  studies,  with- 
out ever  having  been  once  brought 
into  personal  contact  with  his  Teach- 
ers, except  when  he  calls  upon  them 
with  his  fee.  There  are  no  steps 
taken  to  command  his  attention  or 
enforce  his  application  ;  he  is  not 
called  upon  to  report  progress,  exer- 
cise his  mind,  or  to  acquire  any  in- 
tellectual habits  connected  with  his 
profession  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
passive  hearer  of  lectures,  without 


any  mental  discipline.  This  arises 
from  the  established  usage  of  teach- 
ing by  lecture,  instead  of  calling  on 
the  Student  to  exercise  his  own  mind, 
or  labour  with  his  own  hands.  I  do 
not  state  it,  therefore,  as  a  charge 
against  the  Professors,  but  I  state  it 
as  a  radical  defect  in  the  training  of 
youth,  which  imperiously  calls  for  a 
remedy. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  lectures  to 
be  given  up  ;  on  the  contrary,  lec- 
tures delivered  by  men  of  eminence, 
selected  for  their  superior  talents,  to 
discharge  one  of  the  most  sacred  of 
all  duties,  that  of  teaching  youth, 
— giving  the  first  impulse  to  their 
minds,  and  inspiring  them  with  the 
same  zeal  they  feel  themselves,  are 
certainly  of  high  value.  There  is 
something  cordial  and  animating  in 
being  under  the  same  roof  with  men 
of  this  description  ;  they  stand  forth 
as  living  models  for  imitation,  and 
excite  a  kindred  spirit  in  their  hear- 
ers. Every  young  man  feels  the  re- 
spect he  has  for  his  Teacher  reflected 
on  the  science  he  professes,  just  as  a 
contempt  of  him  would  inevitably 
damp  every  generous  feeling,  wither 
his  faculties,  and  go  far  to  ruin  his 
zeal  for  honourable  distinction  in  his 
profession. 

^'  But  while  thus  much  in  favour  of 
lectures  is  conceded,  it  must  be  per- 
ceived bow  defective  every  system  of 
education  must  be  where  young  men 
are  not  called  upon  for  any  thing 
more  than  to  be  mere  hearers.  In- 
deed in  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  they  are  so 
fully  convinced  of  this,  that  lectures 
are  considered  as  merely  formal,  and 
altogether  secondary  to  the  effective 
education  of  the  place,  which  is  main- 
ly entrusted  to  private  examinations. 
Every  person  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  economy  of  the  human  mind 
must  be  aware,  that  without  that 
mental  training  which  frequent  ex- 
aminations and  exercises  can  alone 
ensure,  education  must  be  in  a  great 
measure  a  dead  letter.  The  best 
Teachers  and  best  Professors  have 
given  their  uniform  testimony  to 
this.  Beattie  affirms  that  his  pupils 
were  much  more  benefitted  by  his 
examinations  than  by  his  lectures. 
Lowth,  in  an  oration  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  expressly  apolo- 
gises for  the  Professors  not  lectu- 
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ring,  from  the  superior  advantages  of 
private  tuition.  Johnson  remarks, 
that  ^  people  have  now-a-days  got 
a  strange  opinion,  that  every  thing 
should  be  taught  by  lectures  ;  and  I 
cannot  see  that  lectures  can  do  so 
much  good  as  reading  the  books 
from  which  they  are  taken.  I  know 
nothing  that  can  be  best  taught  by 
lectures,  except  v»rhere  experiments 
are  to  be  shewn.'  And  Goldsmith, 
who  is  said  to  be  always  wise  with  the 
pen  in  his  hand,  observes,  *that  teach- 
ing by  lecture y  as  in  Edinburgh y  may 
make  men  learned,  but  that  instruct- 
ing by  examinations y  as  in  Oxford, 
WILL  make  them  so,  even  against 
their  inclination.'  The  method  of 
teaching  adopted  by  an  eminent  Pro- 
fessor of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
Professor  Jardine,  and  followed  up, 
with  admirable  effect,  by  his  succes- 
sor, has  great  merit  in  this  respect." 

I  have  made  this  quotation  from  a 
Letter  directed  to  the  Honourable 
thePatronsof  theUniversity  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  reform  of  Medical 
education,  by  Dr  Reid ;  and  I  have 
done  so  for  two  reasons  ;  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
author  appear  to  me  perfectly  just, 
and  well  expressed  ;  and  the  second 
is,  that,  disposed  as  I  am  to  go  along 
with  him  in  all  he  has  said,  I  cannot 
go  the  length  of  supposing  such  an 
unconscionable  reform  as  the  Doctor 
unblushingly  prescribes.  His  words 
are : — "  1  propose,  with  the  view  of 
rendering  this  an  efficient  school, 
that  each  Professor,  instead  of  being 
called  upon  to  teach  one  hour  a-day 
for  about  five  months,  shall  be  call- 
ed upon  to  teach  Jive  or  six  hours 
each  day,  one  for  lecture  and  four 
for  private  intercourse  with  his  Pu- 
pils ;  taking  them  in  such  subdivi- 
sions as  may  enable  him  to  ascertain 
the  progress  of  each.  This  would 
be  attended  with  incalculable  advan- 
tages; it  would  awaken  Students 
from  their  slumbers,  and  give  a  new 
spring  and  energy  to  the  School.  The 
Professors  wilt  surely  never  grudge 
the  additional  labour ;  for  what  is 
four  or  five  hours  a-day  for  five  days 
in  the  week,  and  this  only  for  five 
months,  compared  with  the  labours 
and  anxious  mental  exertions  of  our 
judges,  lawyers,  and  divines  }** 

Now  this  is  really  too  much  ;  it  is 
too  much  per  se,  and  too  much,  we 


cannot  but  suspect,  for  the  sober 
sense  of  the  Doctor  himself.  To  say 
that  the  Professors  will  surely 
never  grudge  the  additional  labour 
of  Jive  to  one,  is  to  expose  himself 
not  only  to  ridicule,  but  to  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy.  For  who  that 
possess  the  talents,  and  so  large  a 
share  of  public  confidence  in  regard 
to  their  professional  skill,  wonld 
think  for  one  moment  to  forego  the 
emoluments  of  practice  by  tying 
themselves  five  or  six  hours  a-day  to 
a  Class  ?  No  ;  if  Dr  Reid  expects  to 
see  the  Medical  chairs  occupied  for 
so  large  a  portfon  of  time  daily,  he 
may  begin  as  soon  as  he  pleases  to 
reconcile  to  his  satisfaction  the  re- 
form he  aims  at,  brought  about  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  the  Professor- 
ships are  enjoyed  by  Gentlemen  whose 
other  avocations  do  not  seem  likely 
to  interfere  with  their  collegiate  du- 
ties. In  other  words,  he  must  be 
contented  with  Professors  who  will 
be  good  for  neither  one  thing  nor 
another,  but  who  will  perform  the 
tasks  they  respectively  undertake  ; 
like  a  certain  clown,  who,  conscious 
of  his  awkwardness  in  the  art  of 
bowing,  was  always  in  the  habit  of 
observing  to  his  superiors,  by  way 
of  apology,  I  canna  do  it  well,  but 
ye'll  get  the  mair  o't,"  and  accord- 
ingly made  up  in  quantity  what  was 
deficient  in  quality. 

Were  it  necessary,  we  might  sh(?w 
that  even  could  qualified  men  be  got 
who  should  agree  to  Dr  Reid's  plan 
of  reform,  in  regard  to  the  article  of 
iimey  yet  the  idea  about  private 
intercourse"  seems  to  be  vague  and 
Utopian,  and  incapable  of  being  rea- 
lized to  the  extent  he  seems  to  ima- 
gine ;  for  the  Professor  would  re- 
quire to  have  more  than  the  patience 
of  Job,  who  could  remain  five,  or 
even  four  hours  at  once,  exercising, 
upon  the  business  of  the  day,  a  Class 
of  some  three,  four,  or  five  htindred 
students,  in  what  manner  soever  Dr 
Reid  might  "  subdivide"  them  to 
his  hand.  But  perhaps  it  will  be 
answered,  that  the  Professor  need  not, 
unless  he  thinks  fit,  make  for  him- 
self so  long  a  sederunt ; — that  he 
may  take  in  his  Students  at  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  day,  and  thus  leave 
himself  some  time  of  interval  for  re- 
creation :  very  true ;  he  may  do  so, 
if  there  is  nothing  farther  to  be  con- 
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sidered,  but  how  such  and  such  a 
portion  of  time  daily,  say  six  hours, 
is  to  be  divided  into  a  certain  num- 
ber of  equal  parts.  But  surely  the 
autlior  of  this  scheme  has  not  for- 
gotten, that  the  Students  who  attend 
any  given  Class  will  not  be  disposed 
to  forego  the  advantage  of  all  the 
other  Classes  at  the  University,  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  being  examined  in 
one.  He  cannot  have  forgotten,  that 
in  ninety-nine  cases  in  the  hundred, 
the  Students  who  attend,  for  instance, 
an  Anatomical  Class,  are  also  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  Chemical  ; 
and  that  a  double  Course  of  Ana- 
tomy is  generally  given  in  the  same 
Session  ;  and  consequently,  even  sup- 
posing that  no  other  classes  of  any 
description  were  attended,  and  that 
no  private  dissections  were  practised, 
and  that  there  was  no  private  busi- 
ness, in  short,  of  any  kind,  to  occupy 
a  share  of  the  Student's  attention, — 
I  say,  he  cannot  have  forgotten, 
that  even  after  making  all  these 
suppositions,  were  the  lecturer  to  de- 
vote but  an  hour  at  a  time  to  the 
examination  of  the  first  subdivision, 
and,  after  an  interval  of  an  hour  or 
two  of  relaxation  to  himself,  com- 
mence with  the  second  division,  and 
so  on  to  the  fifth,  with  equal  inter- 
vals between  each,  he  would  be  ob- 
liged to  deny  himself,  and  perhaps 
more  than  one  of  his  young  friends, 
the  pleasure  of  such  a  thing  as  the 
article  of  dinner,  during  the  months 
of  half  the  year  :  but  perhaps  this, 
by  the  bye,  may  be,  not  an  oversight 
of  the  Doctor's,  but  a  wise  provision, 
to  the  end  that,  by  stinting  the  ma- 
terial aliment,  the  Teacher  may  dis- 
pense a  more  abundant  supply  of 
that  which  is  intellectual,  and  that 
the  taught  may  practically  learn 

Quae  sibi  summa  boni  est."  That 
it  is  not  Uncta  venisse  patella 
semper,"  as  Persius  expresses  it; 
nor,  in  the  words  of  Flaccus,  bene 
caenasse  but  that  the  summum 
bonum  of  earthly  good  things  consists 
in  treasuring  up,  in  the  capacious 
receptacle  of  the  brain,  the  dear- 
bought  discoveries  of  the  healing  art. 

But  while  we  cannot  have  the 
conscience  to  propose  that  the  Medi- 
cal Professors  should  be  required  to 
give  five  or  six  hours  a-day  to  the 
instruction  of  their  respective  Classes, 
€vcn  though  this  would  be  attended 
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with  advantages,  which  it  certainly 
would  not,  we  must  do  Dr  lleid 
the  justice  to  say,  that  his  scheme, 
if  only  reduced  to  moderation,  is 
highly  deserving  of  notice,  and  might 
be  partially  acted  upon  with  raiuch 
success.  Were  the  Professors  of 
Medicine  to  allow  just  one  hour 
more  than  they  do,  making  two  in 
all,  (and  more  than  this  would  be 
as  useless  as  unreasonable,)  to  the 
instruction  of  their  pupils, — were 
they  to  devote  this  second  hour  to 
examinations  upon  the  subject  of  the 
last  lecture, — and  were  they  to  con- 
duct these  examinations  in  presence 
oiall  their  class,  not  in  subdivi- 
sions" of  it, — and,  further,  were 
they  to  leave  it  optional  to  all  to  be 
examined  or  not,  as  each  felt  inclin- 
ed, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  best 
effects  would  accrue  from  the  pro- 
posed alteration. 

But  it  is  well  known  to  those  who 
have  attended  this  University,  that 
in  such  Classes  as  are  examined,  there 
are  many  of  the  young  men  who, 
from  modesty  or  ignorance,  will  not 
submit  to  be  thus  taken  to  task  ; 
and  many  others,  again,  who  think 
themselves  above  it,  and  look  upon 
such  examinations  as  fitted  properly 
for  school-boys  and  children.  Those, 
however,  from  curiosity  itself,  if  it 
were  from  nothing  else,  would  be 
willing  to  hear  their  Class-mates  ex- 
amined, and  from  this  they  would 
derive  no  small  information  them- 
selves. Hence,  it  seems  the  most 
prudent  and  effectual  way,  to  invite 
the  WHOLE  CLASS  to  attend  at  the 
hour  of  examination,  and  to  propose 
the  questions  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  those  shall  answer  who  are  most 
anxious  to  distinguish  themselves, 
and  best  prepared  to  do  so  ;  making 
it  a  rule  to  call  no  names,  but  to 
leave  to  the  free-will  of  all  to  speak, 
or  to  be  silent. 

Dr  Reid  does  not  seem  to  be  more 
fortunate  in  another  favourite  idea 
of  his,  respecting  the  multiplication 
of  Professorships.  That  such  has  a 
manifest  and  necessary  tendency  to 
^'  impose  an  additional  tax  upon 
education,"  is  certain.  But  it  is 
just  such  a  tax  as  we  should  like  to 
see  ; — ^such  a  tax  as  would  most  effec- 
tually accomplish  Dr  Reid's  wishes 
towards  bettering  the  education  of 
the  Medical  profession  in  general 
3  M 
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Euch  a  tax  as  would  rid  the  public 
of  that  most  fulsome  part  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  "  swarms  (to  use  the  Doc- 
tor's own  words)  of  half-educated  ad- 
venturers, whom  the  present  super- 
ficial system  of  teaching  lets  loose  to 
prey  on  the  public."  That  "  the 
teasing,  torturing,  experimenting 
rage  of  busy  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption," is  confined,  in  our  day,  to 
a  comparatively  small  circle  to  what 
it  was  forty  years  ago,  when  a  six 
month's  residence  in  the  metropolis, 
and  a  few  lectures  upon  some  com- 
mon-place topics,  qualified,  or,  at 
least  were  held  sufficient  to  qua- 
lify, the  Medical  Student  to  com- 
mence his  experimenting  career  in 
some  country  village  and  its  neigh- 
bouring district,  we  have  to  thank 
those  regulations  which  have  made 
it  imperative  on  the  candidate  for  a 
surgeon's  diploma  to  avail  himself 
of  this  "  multiplication  of  Professor- 
ships." We  cannot,  therefore,  sub- 
scribe to  the  Doctor's  asseveration, 
that  the  splitting  of  the  Sciences, 
connected  with  Medicine,  into  many 
separate  Professorships,  is  attended 
with  most  serious  evils."  We  do 
not  see  that,  by  any  of  the  Professor- 
ships as  yet  instituted,  the  Stu- 
dent is  rather  confounded  than  in- 
formed, or  that  he  is  fixed  down  to 
petty  details,  at  the  expense  of  those 
elementary  principles  which  form  the 
proper  ground-work  of  education." 

If  there  be  any  one  of  the  Medi- 
cal Professorships  more  than  another 
to  which,  from  the  scope  of  Dr 
Reid's  arguments,  we  should  suppose 
him  particularly  to  allude,  it  seems 
to  be  that  one  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  Illustration  of  the  Theory  of 
Physic.  This  subject,  which  does 
not  admit,  so  well  as  the  others,  of 
actual  experiments,  and  which  the 

matter-of-fact-man"  may  there- 
fore be  pleased  to  designate  as  super- 
erogatory, is,  in  reality,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Medical  Profes- 
sorships in  the  eyes  of  him  who 
means  to  learn  his  profession  rad^ 
dicitus"  and  to  go  at  once  to  the 
fountain-head  for  the  solution  of  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  must 
constantly  be  presenting  themselves 
in  the  course  of  his  practice.  It  is 
a  Professorship  which  involves  a 
large  field  of  most  interesting  and 
important   matter,— matter  which 
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could  not  but  be  interesting  and  im- 
portant in  whatever  hands  it  were 
entrusted,  but  particularly  so  when 
the  peculiar  province  of  one  of  the 
first  physicians  of  the  day  in  any 
country — the  venerable  and  learned 
Father  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Edinburgh  at  present.  That  chair, 
which  has  been  dignified  by  the  ce- 
lebrated names  of  Doctors  Potter- 
field  and  St.  Clair,— by  the  illus- 
trious and  immortal  names  of  Cullen 
and  the  two  Gregories,  has  been  ren- 
dered still  more  famous  by  that  of 
its  present  Professor,  who  has,  much 
to  his  own  credit,  and  the  advantage 
of  his  numerous  pupils,  taught  Me- 
dicine, in  all  its  branches,  for  a 
period  almost  as  long  as  the  ordinary 
life  of  man. 

It  requires  no  common  skill  to 
pilot  the  young  aspirant  after  Medi- 
cal honours  through  the  absurd, 
though  long-received  hypotheses  of 
Bellini  and  his  mathematical  sect, 
— through  the  visionary  theory  of 
Stahl,  and  the  erroneous  doctrines  of 
Boerhaave.  It  requires  no  ordinary 
talent  to  grapple  with  those  branches 
of  science  which  have  the  most  im- 
mediate tendency  to  elucidate  the 
animal  economy  ; — it  requires  no 
ordinary  measure  of  knowledge  de- 
rived from  experience,  and  no  ordi- 
nary degree  of  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  and  experience  of  others, 
to  be  able  to  illustrate,  by  facts  and 
observations,  a  subject  which  stands 
so  particularly  in  need  of  such  illus- 
tration as  that  of  Pathological  Phy- 
siology, and  the  doctrines  regarding 
the  principal  functions  of  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  human  body; 
and  it  requires  no  ordinary  powers 
of  reasoning  to  draw  the  right  con- 
clusions from  these  facts  and  obser- 
vations,— to  apply  them  respectively 
to  the  subject  which  they  are  each 
best  calculated  to  explain, — to  ar- 
range them  under  distinct  heads,  and 
prevent  them  from  bewildering  the 
mind  of  the  Student,  rather  than 
enlightening  it. 

We  have  thought  it  but  just  and 
fair  to  say  thus  much  in  vindication 
of  that  quarter  which  seems  to  be  most 
assailable  by  the  insinuations  contain- 
ed in  the  above  "  plan  of  reform ;" 
not  that  the  "  butchering  of  cats  and 
dogs,  and  other  such  nick-nack  ex- 
periments," (so  much  complained  of 
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by  the  author,)  mig!u  not  be  referred 
to  an  Anatomical  or  Surgical,  as  well 
as  a  Physiological  Class ;  but  be- 
cause the  details"  in  the  two  for- 
mer are  less  liable  to  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  unimportant, 
than  they  are  in  the  latter.  And 
though  Dr  Reid's  good  sense,  and 
general,  as  well  as  professional  know- 
ledge, are  a  sufficient  guard  to  his 
mind  against  a  disposition  to  under- 
value physiological  details,  yet  many 
of  those  to  whom  his  paper  was  ad- 
dressed were  not  equally  prepared 
to  construe  his  words  in  the  sense 
which  he  perhaps  intended  them  to 
convey. 


I  intended  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  other  two  Faculties  in  our  Univer- 
sity— those  of  Law  and  Divinity — in 
this  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  ;  but 
having  extended  the  paper  farther 
than  I  contemplated,  I  shall  confine 
myself  chiefly  to  a  few  observations 
upon  the  latter. 

The  Theological  Faculty  of  Edin- 
burgh consists  of  three  Professor- 
ships with  the  Students  of  Divinity. 
The  Professorships  are  those  of — 
1st,  Divinity,  strictly  so  called  ;  2d, 
Church  History ;  and  3d,  Oriental 
Languages. 

The  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweed- 
dale  require,  that  all  Theological  Stu- 
dents, who  come  before  any  of  the 
Presby  teries  wi  thin  their  bounds,  shall 
have  attended  the  Church-History 
Class  as  regularly  as  that  of  Divinity, 
together  with  at  least  one  Session  at 
Hebrew.  This  regulation  is  not  ex- 
tended beyond  the  bounds  of  this  Sy- 
nod. The  attendance  upon  a  Church- 
History  Class  is  not,  at  other  Univer- 
sities, held  equally  indispensable  to 
the  obtaining  the  privilege  of  license ; 
and  many  Presbyteries  are  satisfied 
with  the  simple  requirements  of  the 
laws  of  the  General  Assembly  upon 
the  subject,  which  apply  solely  to 
the  Divinity  Class,  and  are  appli- 
cable to  all  the  Scottish  Universities 
alike,  viz.  That  the  Student  of  Di- 
vinity, after  having  spent  the  requi- 
site period  of  at  least  four  years 
at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Classes,  shall  thereafter  attend  a 
Divinity  Class  for  not  less  than 
three  full  Sessions,  and  a  partial  Ses- 
sion ;  or,  in  case  of  the  Stadent's 
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avocations,  or  other  circumstances, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
give  regular  attendance,  that  he  at- 
tend the  Divinity-Hall  six  partial 
Sessions  instead. 

A  full  Session  at  the  Divinity- 
Hall  is  a  period  of  time  differing  in 
length  in  different  Universities.  Here 
it  is  commonly  about  four  months. 
In  Aberdeen,  it  is  no  more  than 
three ;  and  at  Glasgow  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, extended  to  about  five.  The 
partial  Sessions  again  are,  in  fact,  no 
time  at  all,  as  the  Student  may  re- 
turn to  the  country  immediately 
after  enrolling  his  name  in  the  Al- 
bum, which  may  be  done  the  same 
day  that  he  comes  to  town.  This  is 
a  necessary  and  excellent  regulation, 
inasmuch  as,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Divinity-Students  being  almost 
all  engaged  either  as  public  or  pri- 
vate Teachers,  their  time  is  not  in 
their  own  hands,  nor  their  means 
always  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
take  advantage  of  full  Sessions. 
Those,  however,  who,  from  proxi- 
mity to  the  seat  of  learning,  or  other 
causes,  are  able  to  give  regular  at- 
tendance at  the  Hall,  have  many  ad- 
vantages in  the  pursuit  of  their  stu- 
dies which  the  others  want ;  and  as 
no  fee  is  exacted  for  the  Church- 
History  Class,  the  Students  have  no 
grounds  of  excuse  who  deny  them- 
selves the  profit  of  attending  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  attend  the 
other  two. 

The  business  of  the  Divinity 
Class  consists  in  the  Students  deli- 
vering discourses  before  the  Pro- 
fessor upon  subjects  prescribed  by 
him,  and  in  the  Professor  reading 
lectures  two  days  in  the  week  upon 
Theological  topics.  Each  Student 
is  required,  during  his  attendance  at 
the  Hall,  to  deliver  five  discourses, 
which  have  for  their  object  to  satisfy 
the  Professor  respecting  the  attain- 
ments of  his  Class  in  Classical  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  in  Theology  ;  for 
this  purpose,  the  discourses  are  as 
follow : — 

1.  A  homily,  or  philosophical 
dissertation,  upon  some  abstract 
Theological  doctrine. 

2.  A  popular  sermon,  or  such  a 
discourse  as  is  suited  to  a  mixed  as- 
sembly. 

3.  A  lecture. 

4*  An  exercise  and  addition^  or 
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a  critical  analysis  of  a  passage  in  the 
Greek  New  Testament,  together  with 
a  paraphrase  of  it,  and  a  statement 
of  the  doctrines  it  contains.  And, 

5.  An  exegesis,  or  a  Latin  dis- 
course. 

This  last  is  always  expected  to  be 
accompanied  with  a  prayer  in  the 
same  language. 

These  exercises  being  performed 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Professor, 
the  Student  receives  a  certificate  to 
that  effect,  which  also  mentions  the 
length  of  time  he  attended  the  Hall, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  presented 
to  whichever  Presbytery  he  belongs, 
as  a  warrant  to  them  for  taking  him 
upon  probationary  trials. 

The  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
in  the  Church- History  Class  is  very 
extensive,  and  contains  a  most  com- 
plete history  of  the  Church.  It  oc- 
cupies three  full  Sessions,  and  is  ren- 
dered both  agreeable  and  instruc- 
tive, by  embracing  much  doctrinal 
matter,  and  by  exhibiting,  in  a  clear 
and  full  light,  the  critical  opinions 
of  the  most  eminent  authors  upon 
subjects  connected  with  the  more 
immediate  province  of  the  Chair,  as 
well  as  by  containing  the  valuable 
result  of  the  Professor's  own  studies. 
The  care  and  anxiety  which  Dr  Mei- 
klejohn  uniformly  manifests  for  the 
improvement  of  his  pupils,  is  truly 
praise- worthy  and  exemplary ;  and 
if  there  be  any  thing  calculated  to 
enhance  their  respect  for  him  as  a 
Teacher,  and  their  affection  to  him 
as  a  Friend,  it  is  the  readiness  and 
alacrity  which  he  always  shews  to 
promote  their  views  and  prospects  in 
after  life. 

He  gives  a  greater  number  of  lec- 
tures than  were  ever  given  by  any  of 
his  predecessors,  and  exacts  nothing 
from  the  Students  for  his  trouble. 
With  a  view  to  improve  them  in*  the 
art  of  composition,  as  well  as  to  call 
their  attention  more  closely  to  the 
business  of  the  Course,  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  subjects  for  dis- 
courses to  his  Students,  and  is  most 
pains-taking  in  the  means  he  em- 
ploys, for  neither,  on  the  one  hand, 
hurting  the  feelings  of  the  Students 
by  a  hasty  and  unfair  criticism,  nor, 
on  the  other,  suffering  real  merit  to 
be  slurred  over  by  a  superficial  and 
general  review.  He  has  projected  a 
plan  which,  though  of  no  small  la- 


hour  to  himself,  has  the  best  effects 
in  promoting  his  scholars'  improve- 
ment,— namely,  that  of  reading  the 
discourse  or  exercise  carefully  at  home, 
and  committing  to  paper  the  re- 
marks which  have  then  suggested 
themselves  to  his  mind.  These  re- 
marks and  corrections  he  reads  be- 
fore the  Class,  after  the  discourse  has 
been  delivered. 

The  Oriental  Languages  are  taught 
by  the  Rev.  Dr  Brunton  in  a  manner 
particularly  pleasing  and  effectual. 
To  the  most  unvaried  amenity  of 
manners,  and  polite  attention  to  his 
Students,  he  adds  a  perfect  example  of 
that  peculiar  and  indescribable  faci- 
lity with  which  some,  though  very 
few,  public  Teachers  are  gifted,  of 
smoothing  down  the  asperities  of  a 
not-al ways- pleasant  occupation.  In 
other  words,  he  conducts  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Class  in  such  a  manner 
as  tells  pretty  clearly,  that  if  he  is 
well  qualified  for  his  situation  as  a 
Scholar,  he  is  no  less  so  by  his  skill 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind.  By  conducting  the  studies  of 
the  second  Class  at  the  same  sitting 
with  those  of  the  first,  there  is  a 
double  and  most  important  advantage 
gained,  that  of  keeping  the  more  ad- 
vanced side  in  mind  of  what  they 
had  done,  and  presenting  a  good 
stimulus  to  the  junior  department  to 
arrive  at  the  attainments  of  their 
elders.  By  the  same  means,  the  latw 
ter,  to  whom  the  Doctor  entrusts  the 
charge  of  determining  the  prize  for 
general  merit  in  the  younger  Stu- 
dents, become,  not  only  respected  a^ 
fellow-Students,  but  their  acquain- 
tance is  cultivated,  and  their  good 
opinion  made  a  matter  of  no  small 
ambition. 

Dr  Brunton  and  his  immediate 
predecessor,  Dr  Moodie,  have  both 
differed  in  the  system  of  teaching 
Hebrew  from  that  plan  which  Pro- 
fessor Robertson  used.  The  latter 
was  partial  to  the  Masoretic  punc- 
tuation, and  endeavoured,  but  with- 
out much  success,  to  encourage  a 
taste  for  this  most  tasteless  of  all 
insipid  articles  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Dr  Moodie,  it  is  said, 
succeeded  in  reviving  the  know- 
ledge of  this  sacred  language,  and 
his  successor  has  zealously  prosecu- 
ted the  accomplishment  of  the  same 
object.    The  good  effects  of  his  skill 
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and  exertions  are  sensibly  felt  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

The  Theological  Faculty  possess 
a  library  distinct  from  that  entitled 
the  "  College  Library,"  to  which 
all  Students  of  Divinity  have  access, 
without  lodging  any  deposit,  as  is 
done  in  the  other.  They  are  also 
entitled  to  two  or  three  volumes  at 
once ;  and  for  this  privilege  there  is 
paid  by  each  Student  that  matricu- 
lates at  the  Hall,  a  fee  of  ten  shil- 
lings, which  is  said  to  be  laid  out  in 
encreasing  the  stock  of  books.  This 
ten  shillings  of  annual  contribution 
from  all  Students,  whether  regular 
or  irregular,  together  with  two 
guineas  of  fee  for  admittance  to  the 
Hebrew  Class,  and  Janitor's  fees, 
is  all  that  the  Students  of  Divinity 
are  called  upon  to  pay  at  College, 
I  mean  during  their  Theological 
Course.   

In  the  department  of  Law  there 
are  four  Professorships :  1st,  Public 
or  International  Law  :  2d,  Civil  or 
Roman  Law:  3d,  Scots  Municipal 
Law  ;  and,  4th,  Conveyancing.  The 
chairs  of  the  three  latter  Professor- 
ships are  filled  by  gentlemen  of  great 
talents  and  high  respectability,  and 
the  Classes,  especially  that  of  Scots 
Law,  are  attended  by  a  numerous 
concourse  of  Students.  No  course 
of  lectures  has  been  delivered  by 
the  Professor  of  Public  Law  for  many 
years,  and  this  may  be  said  to  be 
the  only  Professorship  in  the  Uni- 
versity which  is  utterly  dormant. 
Another  peculiarity  attends  this  chair, 
which  is,  that  it  is  the  anly  one  in 
the  University  which  has  any  thing 


like  a  tolerable  salary  attached  to 
it ;  the  Professor  being  entitled  to 
draw  from  the  tithes  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Cuthbert's  (one  of  the  most 
opulent  in  Scotland)  on  an  average, 
about  £.300  a-year  ;  while  scarcely  ^ 
any  other  of  the  Professors  draws 
more  than  £.50  or  £.100  a-year  of 
fixed  salary  from  the  revenues  of  the 
city.  For  the  remainder  of  their  in- 
come they  must  depend  on  the  fees 
of  the  Students,  which,  in  all  the  Me- 
dical, Law,  and  most  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Classes,  are  four 
guineas  each  Class  per  Session.  I 
am  aware  that  several  foreigners  of 
distinction  have  resorted  to  our  Uni- 
versity, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  Public  or  International  Law 
and  Political  Economy.  Their  sur- 
prise and  mortification  may  well  be 
conceived,  when  they  found  that  the 
Chair  of  the  former  branch  of  study, 
though  occupied,  was  held  by  one 
whose  only  concern  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Chair  was  to  draw  the 
liberal  and  unearned  salary  attached 
to  it,  and  that  there  existed  no  Pro- 
fessorship of  the  latter  at  all,  in  that 
very  city  where  the  father  of  modern 
Political  Economy  lived  so  long,  and 
where,  at  this  very  day,  some  of  its 
most  successful  cultivators  dwell. 
These  things  should  not  be  ;  and  I 
trust  that  ere  long,  the  reforming  and 
liberal  spirit  of  the  times  will  make 
its  way  so  far  among  the  patrons  of 
this  University,  as  to  lead  them  to  a 
thorough  probing  and  rectification 
of  abuses,  whether  these  be  attribu- 
table to  the  silent  changes  of  time, 
or  the  intentional  neglect  and  faults 
of  men. 


The  Morn  is  waken'd ;  but  as  yet  she  lies 

Moveless  behind  her  curtain  of  bright  clouds. 
Like  a  young  beauty,  when  her  half-oped  eyes— 
That  find  no  object  near  worth  shining  on — 

A  soft  moist  veil  of  sleepy  splendour  shrouds. 
The  gentle  dew  its  nightly  task  has  done. 
And  from  the  bells  of  sweet  flowers  where  it  lay. 
And  from  the  grass  as  richly  gemm'd  as  they. 
Soars  up  again  to  temper  the  wild  ray 
Of  the  fierce  Noon's  intolerable  eye. 
No  wing  is  seen  ;  but  the  lark  soars  on  high. 

And  loud  o'er  all  the  chorus  of  sweet  voices. 
The  cuckoo's  musical  monotony 
Still  echoes  its  own  hollowness,  while  sky. 

Stream,  wood,  glade,  each  alike,  over  Day's  birth  rejoices. 

F. 
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THE  ART  OF  VISITING. 

-Visits  few,  and  far  between — Milton. 


There  is  no  need  of  descanting 
long  upon  the  advantages  of  Friend- 
ship. That,  indeed,  would  be  to  guard 
a  title  that  was  rich  before.  How 
friendship  may  best  be  preserved  is 
the  present  question  ;  and  a  question 
that  is  hardly  the  more  easy  to  de- 
termine, for  having  long  and  often 
been  agitated.  Since  the  object  of 
this  Essay  is  to  promote  a  friendly 
intercourse  among  mankind,  it  may, 
to  some  readers,  appear  that  the  fit- 
test method  of  succeeding  would  be 
to  point  out,  in  the  first  place,  what 
means  are  most  conducive  to  the  ori- 
ginal production  of  friendly  feelings, 
and  afterwards  to  propose  measures 
for  securing  their  duration.  But  there 
is  no  paucity  of  friendships  in  the 
-world  ;  and  if  they  were  but  as  last- 
ing as  they  are  numerous,  we  should 
have  no  cause  to  complain.  Nature 
begins  with  us,  and  expediency  goes 
on,  ever  urging  us  to  seek  some  fel- 
low-travellers in  life,  who  may  bear 
a  part  of  our  burden,  and  beguile 
the  weary  way  with  their  kindliness. 
Even  at  the  very  close  of  our  mortal 
existence,  we  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  venturing  quite  alone  into  the  un- 
tried hereafter ;  but  must  needs  be  at- 
tended with  the  prayers,  the  wishes, 
and  the  remembrances  of  those  we 
are  leaving. 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul 
reh'es, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  re- 
quires ; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature 
cries,— 

Ev*n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires. 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  none  of  us 
indifferent  to  the  kindness  of  our 
fellow-creatures ;  it  is  unlikely  that 
we  shall  always  be  without  it ;  how 
then,  when  caught,  can  it  be  kept  ? 
The  fewness  of  those  occasions  on 
which  we  are  brought  into  personal 
commerce  with  those  whom  we  most 
regard,  and  the  unsatisfactory  result 
of  such  meetings,  are  beautifully 
noticed  by  Moore. 


Oh  !  well  may  we  hope,  when  this  short 
life  is  gone. 
To  meet  in  some  world  of  more  perma- 
nent bliss ; 
For  a  smile,  or  a  grasp  of  the  hand— 
hastening  on, 
Is  all  we  enjoy  of  each  other  in  this. 

Perhaps  there  is  somewhat  of  poeti- 
cal exaggeration  in  this  stanza,  as 
applied  to  real  friendships, — to  the 
union  of  hearts  that  is  best  worthy 
of  such  a  name  ;  but  it  admirably 
describes  the  casual  exchange  of 
good  feeling,  which,  from  recurring 
between  the  greatest  number  of  in- 
dividuals, may  be  suspected  to  con- 
tribute an  equal,  if  not  a  superior 
share,  of  the  pleasure  supplied  by 
sociality  upon  the  whole.  It  is  to 
regulate,  then,  the  introduction  of 
this  smile,  this  grasp  of  the  hand, 
which  the  poet  instances,  that  the 
remarks  now  commencing  are  put  on 
paper.  We  may  leave  the  parent 
and  the  child,  the  brother  and  the 
sister,  the  lover  and  his  beloved,  with- 
out a  doubt  of  their  extracting  from 
each  other's  society  all  the  good  it 
can  bestow,  and  in  the  most  natural, 
and,  therefore,  successful  manner.  It 
is  those  many,  and  yet  fragile  ties, 
which  are  entwined  by  an  occasional 
greeting,  that  require  to  be  strength- 
ened. In  a  more  homely  phrase, — 
it  is  not  he  who  dines  or  sups  with 
his  friend  by  invitation,  or  without 
invitation  ;  it  is  not  the  inmate  of 
the  same  house,  or  the  daily  fre- 
quenter of  the  same  place,  that  ought 
to  be  circumspect  in  guiding  his  so- 
cial conduct ;  it  is  the  unfrequent,  it 
is  the  morning  visitor. 

The  true  morning  visitor  has  ne- 
ver been  asked  for  the  evening,  and 
probably  he  never  will  be.  He  is  not 
known  enough  to  be  admitted  into 
the  family  circle  at  a  time  when  all 
hearts  are  opened  by  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  dinner,  and  of  an  escape 
from  :  the  business  of  the  day  ;  or 
it  may  be,  that  he  is  known  too 
well.  Perhaps  he  has  not  sense 
enough  to  please  the  father  of  the 
family,  or  staidness  enough  to  satisfy 
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the  mother :  perhaps,  too,  he  is  want- 
ing in  compliments  for  the  daugh- 
ters, or  has  too  much  amiability  for 
his  limited  income.  Very  likely  he 
has  none  of  these  great  disqualifica- 
tions, but  has  merely  never  been  in- 
vited, and  therefore  is  never  remem- 
bered in  the  invitation- cards.  In  all 
probability,  the  fact  is,  that  he  has 
not  in  his  character  a  sufficient  sym- 
pathy with  that  of  those  whom  he 
visits,  and  has,  nevertheless,  nothing 
in  him  repulsive  enough  to  make 
him  altogether  unwelcome.  It  may 
occur,  that  he  has  some  particular 
purpose  to  achieve,  which  forbids  him 
to  drop  the  acquaintance,  inasmuch 
as  a  time  may  come  when  the  nature 
of  it  will,  as  it  were,  spontaneously 
undergo  a  favourable  change.  A 
morning  visitor  will  leave  his  card, 
although  he  has  found  his  way  up  to 
the  drawing-room  ;  for  he  knows  his 
only  hope  of  being  remembered  in 
absence, — he  knows  it  to  lie  chiefly 
in  his  power  of  contributing  a  ray  to 
the  gold-edged  glories  of  the  card- 
rack  ;  he  knows  when  the  last  new 
style  of  engraving  is  grown  old- 
fashioned,  and  when  the  antique 
black-letter  is  held  a  brilliant  no- 
velty. But  this  catalogue  of  charac- 
teristics must  be  cut  short  here  ;  or, 
instead  of  describing  the  morning 
visitor  as  he  is,  we  shall  be  prema- 
turely advising  him  what  he  ought 
to  be  ;  and,  aft^r  all,  what  he  ought 
to  be  is  the  gist  of  this  brief  paper  ; 
so  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  com- 
ing at  once  to  the  point  proposed, 
though  we  should  scorn  to  do  it  by 
surprise. 

If  a  man,  not  connected  with  those 
he  visits  by  any  close  bands  of  rela- 
tionship,;whether  in  blood,  or  through 
marriage,  or  of  friendship,  whether 
affectionate  or  reverential, — if  such  a 
man  would  have  his  visits  agreeable 
to  the  visited,  let  him  remember  the 
rule  ne  quid  nimis.  Let  him  go  not 
too  often,  for  that  is  wearying ;  nor 
too  seldom,  for  that  is  negligent. 
Let  him  stay  not  too  long,  for  then 
also  he  is  a  bore  ;  nor  hurry  away 
too  soon,  for  fear  of  seeming  a  brute. 
If  it  should  happen  that  Mrs  Bull  is 
not  at  home  when  he  calls,  let  him 
avoid  pressing  the  maid-servant  too 
closely.  The  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine has  sufficiently  well  established 
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the  propriety  of  telling  lies  to  a 
morning  visitor.  But  let  the  re- 
jected be  sure  to  make  his  speedy 
re-appearance  at  the  same  door ;  for 
there  is  nothing  people  like  so  much 
as  to  have  their  knockers  always 
busy,  unless  to  have  their  pockets 
always  full,  and,  moreover,  to  keep 
themselves  always  idle.  None  but  a 
very  Goth,  a  Vandal,  a  Boeotian,  will 
think  of  paying  a  morning  visit  be- 
fore one  o'clock,  or  after  four  ;  un- 
less, indeed,  on  a  Sunday,  when  he 
hopes  to  find  the  family  not  within  ; 
in  this  case,  a  quarter  to  one  will  be 
no  bad  hour ;  provided  the  people  of 
the  house  are  religious,  or  are  de- 
sirous of  being  considered  so.  Not 
after  four,  however,  on  any  day  in 
the  week ;  for  if  he  smells  dinner, 
he  is  undone.  There  are  few  things 
men  so  reluctantly  or  so  seldom  for- 
give, as  the  forcing  them  to  ask  you 
to  dine,  when  they  would  rather  have 
you  supping  with  Pluto.  If  they  are 
people  of  importance,  it  is  ten  to  one 
that  you  are  not  worthy  of  a  chair  at 
their  table  ;  and,  if  otherwise,  they 
in  all  probability  have  to  lament  over 
the  want  of  a  suitable  repast  for  you. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  house  to-day 
but  the  fag-end  of  yesterday's  joint ; 
or  a  dish  of  hash,  with  a  bull's  heart ; 
a  yard  of  tripe,  or  a  stale  mackarel, 
to  make  up.  No :  let  the  morning 
visitor  avoid  the  discovery  of  these 
culinary  derelictions ;  let  him  turn 
his  back  on  them,  or  let  him  never 
look  his  friends  in  the  fa^ce. 

There  is  a  time  of  year  more  fit 
than  any  other  for  morning  visits ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  in  this 
variable  climate,  at  what  time  that 
time  of  year  occurs.  It  is  when 
people  are  not  frozen  in  their  fingers 
and  toes,  for  then  it  is  hard  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  one's 
feet  off  the  fender,  and  one's  hands 
off  the  bars.  It  is  when  the  heat  of 
the  weather  is  not  so  excessive,  as  that 
the  entrance  of  another  warm-blood- 
ed biped  makes  the  drawing-room 
perceptibly  more  like  Tartarus.  It 
is  when  town  is  not  quite  empty  ; 
for  then  there  would  be  no  gaining 
admittance:  and  mere  card-leavers 
are  not  morning  visitors.  They  pay 
their  respects  to  the  rapper,  to  the 
door,  to  the  house,  to  the  servant ; 
or  perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  to  the 
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family,  speaking  abstractedly  ;  but 
not  to  the  individuals  who  compose 
it.  If  one  calls  in  full  season,  one- 
third  of  those  who  are  visited  have 
not  yet  escaped  from  the  grasp  of 
Morpheus ;  another  third  will  not 
acknowledge  that  they  are  up ;  and 
the  remainder  will  certainly  be  shop- 
ping, or  sewing,  or  strutting,  or 
stewing,  for  some  fashionable  pur- 
pose or  other.  There  is  a  time  when, 
after  the  labour  of  Christmas  parties 
and  Christmas  pantomimes,  all  so- 
ciety, with  one  accord,  seems  to  rest 
upon  its  oars ;  and  as  the  preparations 
for  a  Summer  tour,  or  the  health- 
preserving  walk,  are  not  immediately 
to  be  undertaken,  the  worthy  gentry 
are  well  disposed,  in  that  languid 
calm  which  succeeds  tumultuous  en- 
joyment, for  listening  patiently  to 
the  vapid  compliments,  objectless 
enquiries,  and  stale  news,  of  that 
migratory  class  of  persons  whose 
habits  are  now  under  considera- 
tion. 

There  is  another  little  green  spot, 
too,  which  your  morning  visitor  may 
pasture  on,  between  the  return  to 
town  in  November,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  against  good 
hours  and  good  order,  in  the  month 
ensuing.  But  it  needs  a  very  scan- 
dalous turn  of  wit  to  satisfy  the  in- 
ordinate appetite  of  those  who  have 
just  been  buried  for  a  long  Summer, 
quite  away  from  all  lies  and  lions. 
Even  those  who  can  but  sport  their 
Autumn  week  at  Brighton,  Margate, 
or  Worthing,  have  but  little  taste,  on 
their  return,^ for  receiving  half-hour 
calls,  from  half-strangers,  unless 
they  be  of  the  most  patient  order  of 
listeners.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much 
hazard  in  determining  upon  any 
particular  month  in  the  year,  as  most 
fitted  for  the  purposes  of  the  morn- 
ing visitor,  that  he  must  be  left  to 
his  own  discretion,  or,  if  he  has  none, 
to  that  experience  which  will  soon 
supply  him  with  a  quantum  suff,  of 
it. 

Only  this  let  him  observe.  His 
conversation,  on  entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, must  infallibly  turn  upon 
the  immensity  of  time  since  he  last 
had  the  honour  of  paying  his  re- 
spects there.  Indeed,  his  negligence, 
he  must  own,  does  admit  of  no  ex- 
ouse  ;  it  is  altogciher  unpardonable. 


JJut  he  must  Iwpe  for  the  future, 
that  no  such  offence  will  again  be 
chargeable  to  him.  Then  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  absent  relative  or 
acquaintance  to  be  enquired  after. 
Such  a  subject  may  lead  to  the  most 
important  results, — perhaps  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  full  ten  minutes  out  of 
the  time  a  morning  visitor  is  allow- 
ed. In  the  event  of  this  consumma- 
tion, so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  not 
occurring,  there  is  always  a  corps  de 
reserve.  Talk  of  the  theatres  that 
are  open  or  that  are  shut ;  of  the 
places  you  have  lately  seen,  or  have 
never  but  heard  of;  talk  of  books 
that  you  tried  to  get  through,  but 
could  not ;  or  of  illnesses  that  you 
thought  you  never  would  get  through, 
and  yet  did :  say  Mrs  Blank  is 
grown  thinner ;  but  if  she  don't  un- 
derstand that  you  mean  to  call  her 
interesting,  bolster  up  your  observa- 
tion, by  remarking  a  great  purity  of 
health  in  her  complexion.  Put  on 
a  grave  face  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
that  you  may  be  thought  to  speak 
medically,  and  not  from  gallantry. 
Society  is  become  far  too  scientific 
now,  for  any  thing  like  feeling  to  be 
thought  decent.  We  must  speak  of 
female  beauty  as  though  it  were  a 
fossil,  and  be  animated  only  in  de- 
scribing the  inanimate  kingdom.  If 
a  dandy  would  eulogise  a  lady's  lips, 
his  only  way  is  to  hint  that  a  certain 
flower  is  like  theiTi,  and  to  burst 
forth  into  a  rapturous  echo  of  the 
praises  which  the  said  flower  receiv- 
ed at  the  last  botanical  lecture. 
Science,  however,  must  for  a  long 
time  be  touched  on  but  lightly,  by 
the  unintimate  morning  visitor.  Peo- 
ple would  rather  admit  him  into 
their  family  secrets,  than  acquaint 
him  with  their  peculiarities  of 
thought  on  points  of  erudition.  It 
is  in  the  evening  coterie  alone  that 
such  hallowed  topics  are  broached  ; 
and  it  is  inconceivable  what  profun- 
dities of  speculation  some  will  de- 
scend to,  at  the  genial  hour  for 
burning,"  and  among  congenial 
souls.  1  heard  a  noted  blue,  after 
applying  vinegar-cloths  to  her  head, 
to  lower  the  pride  of  some  impudent 
champaign  that  had  found  its  way 
there, — I  heard  her  assert, — hear  it, 
ye  chemists ! — that  she  believed  cold, 
to  have  a  positive  existence  ! 
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But  we  are  giving  our  morning 
visitor  a  broad  hint  to  take  up  his 
hat  and  be  off.  Well,  let  him  go. 
He  can  hardly  quit  the  stage  too 
soon,  if  he  hopes  to  appear  on  it 
often  again.    Let  him,  of  all  things. 
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make  his  bow  within  half-a-minute 
at  most  after  having  said  or  heard  a 
good  thing  ;  by  doing  so,  he  goes 
away  welcome ;  for  ho  leaves  his 
host  in  a  good  humour  with  hiniy  or 
with  himself. 


Estimate  of  ike  Intellect  of  Women, 


MADAME  DE  GENLIS   ESTIMATE  OF  THE  INTELLECT  OF  WOMEN. 

"  Oh,  yes !  Bobby  shall  be  Captain,  and  Jack  shall  be  Colonel,  and  I'll  be  the 
General,  and  we'll  have  no  common  soldiers  at  all." — The  Flaygroiind. 


Madame  de  Genlis'  auto-bio- 
graphy has  already  been  quite 
enough  noticed  in  the  periodicals  of 
the  day.  Every  one  who  has  any 
great  anxiety  for  information,  as  to 
the  manners  and  private  characters 
of  those  whose  literary  productions 
are  the  glory  of  this  age,  will  long 
before  now  have  sated  his  curiosity, 
by  perusing  those  six  lively  volumes. 
But  there  is  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sixth  an  interpolation,  quoted  from 
a  previous  work  of  the  same  author's, 
that  appears  to  us  more  interesting 
than  most  of  the  new  matter  it  is 
annexed  to.  The  passage  alluded  to 
is  an  examination  of  the  claim  pre- 
ferred by  men  to  a  mental  superiori- 
ty over  the  fair  sex.  This  kind  of 
dispute  may  at  first  sight  appear  not 
only  idle,  but  reprehensible ;  for  it 
has  been  said,  with  much  propriety, 
and  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  since 
man  and  woman  are  both  of  them 
indispensably  necessary  to  each  other's 
existence  and  enjoyment,  there  is 
something  highly  injudicious  in  any 
attempt  to  set  one  over  the  other,  so 
as  to  produce  in  either  a  sense  of  in- 
feriority or  of  independence,  which 
might  damp  emulation  or  lull  activi- 
ty. Yet  the  question  which  Madame 
de  Genlis  has  discussed,  and,  as  will 
be  shown,  not  quite  satisfactorily,  is 
one  which  by  no  means  can  include 
a  general  consideration  of  the  com- 
parative worth  and  rank  of  the 
two  sexes.  Her  remarks  have  re- 
ference only  to  the  power  which  men 
and  women  respectively  possess,  of 
exhibiting  those  intellectual  displays 
which  constitute  what  is  termed 
literature.  Perhaps  to  say  thus  much 
is  a  little  over-interpreting  her  ;  but 
if  her  meaning  be  otherwise  than  as 
here  stated,  it  can  hardly  be  reason- 
able or  modest.    The  station,  the 
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ostensible  pre-eminence,  the  exuber- 
ance of  bodily  strength,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  upon  the  lords 
of  the  creation,  are  facts  that  no  so- 
phistry can  elude.  But  the  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  them  is  not 
of  a  nature  to  call  forth  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  fair  sex. 

Order  is  Heav'n's  first  law,  and,  this  con- 
fest. 

Some  are,  and  must  be,  greater  than  the 
rest. 

Yet  while  this  is  aknowledged,  it 
must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  greater  share  of  that  noble- 
ness of  mind,  and  that  dignity  of 
purpose,  by  whieh  man  is  character- 
ised, has  origin  in  the  relation  he 
bears  to  his  less-aspiring  partner; 
and,  accordingly,  the  difference  at 
first  implied  dwindles  away  to  a 
mere  nominal  distinction;  since  it 
becomes  apparent,  that  whatever 
great  qualities  woman  may  want, 
she  still  is  able  to  produce  them  all 
in  man.  Here,  then,  let  the  great 
bone  of  contention  be  removal ;  or 
let  us  rather  say,  it  is  here  equally 
parted  between  the  combatants  ;  and, 
tlierefore,  requiescant  in  pace  ;  they 
are     Arcades  ambo." 

The  Countess  de  Genlis,  much  to 
the  credit  of  her  candour,  since  she 
herself  is  an  authoress  of  no  mean 
pretensions,  freely  owns  that  the  ac- 
iuallij  d'TO'^e/zo- superiority  whieh  men 
of  letters  have  over  female  authors, 
is  perfectly  evident  and  indisput-* 
able ;  but  she  strangely  shrinks 
back  from  the  inference  which  na- 
turally follows  this  admission.  She 
owns  that  men  do  write  better  than 
women  ;  nay,  she  owns  that  it  is  not 
expedient,  or,  at  least,  not  necessary, 
that  the  case  should  be  otherwise; 
yet  still  she  rigidly  perseveres  in  at- 
3  N 
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tributing  to  her  sex  a  capacity  which 
has  not  been  evinced,  and  which 
there  is  no  reason  for  wishing  to 
have  been  so.  *^  Genius,'*  she  says, 
and  of  course  she  means  what  is 
usually  known  by  the  name,  "  is 
composed  of  all  the  qualities  women 
are  admitted  to  possess,  and  which 
they  may  be  endowed  with  in  the 
highest  degree, — fancy,  sensibility, 
and  elevation  of  soul.  The  want  of 
study  and  education  having  at  all 
times  kept  women  apart  from  the 
career  of  literature,  they  have  shewn 
their  greatness  of  soul,  not  by  de- 
scribing historical  facts  in  their  writ- 
ings, or  by  bringing  forth  ingenious 
fictions  of  fancy,  but  by  real  actions  ; 
they  have  done  better  than  describe, 
they  have  often,  by  their  conduct, 
furnished  the  models  of  sublime 
heroism.  Now,  though  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  genius  may  exist  in 
the  female  mind,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  necessary  consequence  that  genius 
itself  is  to  be  found  there.  The  in- 
gredient will  form  a  given  compound 
only  when  mixed  in  due  quantities, 
and  under  certain  favourable  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  need  for  us  to 
deny  that  the  quality  exists  ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  logic,  or  right  reason- 
ing, it  must  be  denied,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  that  quality  has  been 
proved.  Proceeding  upon  the  argu- 
ment urged  above,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  very  .same  constituents 
as  form  the  air  we  breathe,  are  capa- 
ble of  conbining  into  a  body  altoge- 
ther inimical  to  animal  life  ;  so  that 
it  is  not  always  the  matter,  but 
sometimes  the  mode,  which  is  most 
to  be  considered.  The  circumstance 
of  women's  having  at  all  times  been 
kept  apart  from  the  career  of  litera- 
ture, affords  a  strong  presumption 
that  they  are  not  culculated  to  enter 
on  it.  The  want  of  study  and  educa- 
tion is  in  itself  a  fact  sufficiently  ma- 
nifesting a  natural  unfitness  for  pur- 
suits to  which  they  are  indispensable. 
Few  universal  customs,  few  general 
ones,  are  founded  in  error.  Vox  po» 
pull,  vox  Dei,  is  certainly  not  an  ex- 
pression that  can  be  called  vox  et 
prceterea  nihil.  What  is  generally 
approved  of,  is  generally  beneficial. 
Some  women  have  gone  the  strange 
length  of  asserting,  that  it  is  only  by 
the  superior  bodily  force  of  man  that 
the  softer  sex  has  been  subdued  into 


its  mental  inferiority ;  but  to  refute 
this  thread-paper  argument,  one  need 
only  refer  to  man*s  proud  dominion 
over  the  brute,  and  the  relative 
powers  of  muscle  and  of  mind  will 
be  shewn  in  the  clearest  possible 
light.  If  the  wild  beast  of  the  fo- 
rest, with  all  his  gigantic  strength, 
is  unable  to  lord  it  over  us  dimi- 
nutive, unarmed,  and  soft-skinned 
creatures  of  human  mould,  it  is  ut- 
terly ridiculous  to  suppose  tha^ 
either  sex  could  ever  secure  a  per- 
manent elevation  over  the  other  by 
any  means  but  intellectual  ones.  The 
truth  is,  that  the  disposition  of  wo- 
man herself  has  tended  fully  as  much 
as  the  opinion  of  her  natural  guide 
and  protector,  to  keep  her  secluded 
from  the  proud  and  boisterous  con- 
tests for  literary  fame.  There  ap- 
pears, and  the  generality  of  women 
in  all  ages  have  thought  so,  a  degree 
of  forwardness  and  immodesty  in  a 
female*s  heart  pouring  fortli  its  ar- 
dour, and  discovering  its  inmost  re- 
cesses, before  the  whole  wide-staring 
world.  That  women  have  the  power 
of  instructing  by  their  literary  effu- 
sions there  is  no  doubt ;  but  they 
may  do  far  more  service  of  the  same 
kind,  and  far  mofe  consistently  with 
the  innate  mildness  and  delicacy 
that  belongs  to  them,  by  limiting 
their  precept  to  conversation,  and 
enforcing  those  precepts  by  example, 
instead  of  by  argument.  They  are 
born  to  give  life,  and  to  live  among 
the  beings  they  give  birth  to.  All 
ethical  writers  of  any  worth  have 
agreed  in  assigning  their  offices  to 
them,  and  many  have  prescribed 
these  alone.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  so  soon  as  any  other  kinds  of 
employment  have  weaned  a  woman's 
regard  from  the  performance  of  do- 
mestic duties,  a  departure  has  been 
made  from  propriety,  and,  as  usual, 
with  a  certain  loss  of  enjoyment. 
The  Countess  de  Genlis  seems  to  be 
virtually  of  the  same  opinion  as  here 
expressed,  for  she  notices  the  merit 
of  her  sex,  in  most  commonly  pre- 
ferring actions  to  words.  "  They 
have  done  better,"  she  says,  "  than 
describe ;  they  have  often,  by  their 
conduct,  furnished  the  models  of 
sublime  heroism."  This  is  perfect- 
ly true ;  yet  there  still  is  one  great 
fault  in  the  sentence.  It  is  worded 
(making  all  meet  allowances  for 
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translation)  as  if  to  imply,  that  ble  would  it  appear,  then,  if  its  only 
though  men  may  excel  in  describing,  and  vain  support  were  found  to  be 
this  superiority  of  theirs  is  counter-  little  else  than  a  falsity  !  Again,  too, 
balanced  by  a  greater  ability,  on  the  in  the  case  of  Madame  Deshoulieres, 
part  of  women,  for  positive  action,  who  is  said  to  have  no  rivals  in  the 
True  enough,  this  is  not  openly  as-  line  of  poetry  she  has  chosen  ;  what, 
serted  ;  but  so  much  the  worse,  since  let  us  ask,  is  that  line  ?  Is  it  of  a 
that  it  is  intimated  there  cannot  be  lofty  or  of  an  inferior  order.    If  the 
a  Cbubt.  latter,  which  happens  to  be  the  fact. 
Her  ladyship  triumphantly  in-  what  does  this  make  for  the  equality 
stances  the  fact,  that  out  of  five  of  female  authorship  ? 
Frenchwomen  who  have  attempted       In  a  subsequent  part  of  her  Lady- 
to  write  tragedies,  none  of  them,  ship's  discourse,  she  insists,  that  since 
like  so  many  authors-,  (a  feminine  women  are  admitted  to  possess  a  sen- 
hit  at  the  men  again,)  felt  the  pain  sibility  stronger  than  that  of  men, 
of  a  shameful  defeat.    Had  she  stop-  they  must  therefore  be  owned  to 
ped  here,  it  might  have  been  replied,  have  that  energy,  without  which,  she 
that  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  a  asks,  what  is  sensibility  ?  Surely  she 
woman's  losing  all  sense  of  shame,  can  have  reasoned  but  little  upon  the 
when  once  she  has  summoned  bold-  matter,  if  she  is  not  aware  that  sen- 
ness  enough  to  tell  the  boxes,  pit,  sibiUty  can  exist  without  energy, 
and  gallery,  and  by  the  pure  mouths  But  she  will  grow  wiser  as  the  rage 
of  drunkards,  and  women  of  ill-  of  technical    knowledge  increases 
fame,  for  of  such  is  the  bulk  of  the  among  the  ladies.  When  her  studies 
corps  dramatique,  how  she  expresses  are  brought  to  the  modern  theories 
her  love  and  her  hatred,  her  sorrow,  of  physiology,  she  will  hear  that 
her  fear,|  and  her  j©y.    But  no  op-  there  are  some  nerves  which  only 
portunity  is  left  for  such  a  retort,  feel,  and  others  which  only  move, 
the  triumphant  paragraph  ending  This  is  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  men- 
thus  :     But  all  meir  tragedies  were  tal  sensibility.  There  are  some  minds 
very  successful  at  their  first  appear-  incapable  of  any  thing  beyond  pas- 
ance."  Labor  omnia  vincit  improbus.  sive  impressions;   there  are  others 
The  motive  which  can  drive  exer-  in  which  excitement  leads  to  active 
tion  so  completely  out  of  its  proper  energy.    In  the  name  of  all  that  is 
sphere    must  be    strong    indeed,  loving  and  lovely,  let  the  fair  still 
stronger  than  anything  natural ;  and  wield  the  weapons  of  their  weakness, 
therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  and  still  let  them  conquer  and  bliss. 
labor  improbus  is  crowned  with  sue-  A  woman's  place  is  in  the  bosom  of 
cess.  It  is  almost  trifling  to  go  regu-  her  family  ;  her  thoughts  ought  sel- 
larly  through  the  course  of  Madame  dom  to  emerge  from  it.    True  it  is 
de  Genlis' arguments  on  a  question  indeed,  that     the  taste  of  writing 
like  this.    But  not  to  be  wanting  in  and  the  desire  of  celebrity  make  her 
respect  for  her  amiable  character  careless  and  disdainful  of  the  sym- 
and  great  ability,  a  few  more  of  pathy  of  domestic  duties and  great 
them  shall  be  examined.  She  writes  indeed  is  Madame  de  Genlis'  error 
thus : — If  too  few  women  (for  want  in  declaring  that  "  these  duties,  in  a 
of  study  and  boldness)  have  written  well-ordered  household,  can  never 
tragedies  and  poems,  to  be  put  on  an  occupy  more  than  an  hour  each  day." 
equality  with  men  in  this  respect.  She  must  have  been  asleep,  to  have 
ihei/  have  often  surpassed  them  in  ever  dreamt  of  such  an  absurdity. 
works  of  another  hind.    This  may  Can  old  age  be  cheered,  can  infancy 
be  the  case ;  but  is  that  other  kind  be  instructed,  can  sickness  and  sor- 
a  kind  of  equal  dignity  ?  No :  then  row  be  tended  and  consoled,  at  the 
how  idle  is  the  subterfuge !  Besides,  expense  of  sixty  minutes  per  diem  ? 
it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  nothing  And  yet  these  are  the  duties  of  a 
has  ever  been  produced  by  men,  to  woman  ;  and  not  merely  the  "  set- 
equal  the  letters  of  Sevign^,  and    tling  her  accounts  in  the  morning, 
other  ladies,  or  the  novels  of  De    and  giving  her  orders  to  her  stew- 
Stael.     Even  admitting  that,  the    ards."  Perhaps  authorship  is  better 
argument,  as  we  have  seen,  must    for  a  lady  than  dissipation,  if  they 
fall  to  the  ground ;  how  contempt!-    are  not  pretty  much  the  same  thing; 
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but  certainly  it  is  not  so  good  as  do- 
mestic virtue.  Man  must  abstract 
himself  in  many  ways,  and  for  many 
important  purposes  ;  but  the  heart  of 


woman  ought  to'  be  ever  sympathis- 
ing, and  in  active  kindness,  with  its 
nearest  and  dearest  objects  of  afFec-r 
tion. 


MEG  DODS  COOKERY. 


Madam,"  said  Johnson  to  Miss 
Seward  the  Poetess,  at  a  dinner  at 
Dilly's  the  bookseller,  "  I  could 
write  a  better  book  of  cookery  than 
has  ever  been  written.  It  should 
be  a  book  upon  philosophical  prin- 
ciples. You  shall  see  what  a  book 
of  Cookery  I  shall  make.  AVo- 
men  can  spin  very  well,  but  they 
cannot  make  a  good  book  of  cook- 
ery.'' 

Here,  however,  we  find  realised, 
by  our  old  favourite,  Mrs  Margaret 
Dods,  the  Doctor's  own  happy  idea 
of  a  Synod  of  Cooks,"  combining 
their  talents  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing, on  his  own  principles,  a  book 
of  receipts  in  Modern  Cookery.  If 
it  were  necessary  that  what  is  intend- 
ed to  be  useful  should  be  uniformly 
dull,  we  might  question  the  merits 
of  this  New  System  of  Cookery,  for, 
though  treating  of  a  grave  and  pon- 
derous subject,  it  is  a  very  lively 
production.  It  is,  in  short,  a  system 
of  Domestic  Management  displayed 
on  the  favourite  frame- work  of  a 
Novel.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and 
the  execution  amusing.  At  the  ce- 
lebrated Inn  of  St.  Ronan's,  a  variety 
of  well-known  characters  congregate, 
and  institute  a  course  of  culinary 
experiments,  the  result  of  which  is 
detailed  in  receipts  arranged  into 
chapters  in  a  very  luminous  way, 
and  given  in  language  more  exact 
than  has  usually  been  devoted  to  the 
I)rocesses  of  the  kitchen."  Among 
the  dramatis  per sonos  of  the  Cliekum, 
besides  Meg  herself,  we  have  the 
celebrated  gourmand,  Dr  Redgill, 
Nabob  Touchwood,  Captain  Jeykl 
of  the  Guards,  and  other  subordinate 
characters.  The  opposition  of  na- 
tional and  individual  tastes  natu- 
rally produces  a  good  deal  of  discus- 


sion, in  the  course  of  which,  besides 
the  exact  receipts,  the  whole  arcana 
of  the  kitchen  are  laid  open,  not 
more  for  pur  amusement  than  in- 
struction. The  first  part  of  this 
comprehensive  volume  is  occupied 
with  an  account  of  the  organization 
of  the  club  and  its  objects,  some- 
thing in  the  style  of  the  Scotch  no- 
vels; then  follow  the  culinary  lectures 
of  the  Nabob,  which  we  would  wish 
to  see  more  extended  :  and  last  comes 
the  great  body  of  receipts,  illustrated 
throughout  by  curious  notes  and  ohf 
servations,  which,  besides  enlivening 
the  text,  contain  a  great  deal  of  use.», 
ful  information,  such  as  is  likely  to 
be  picked  up  by  a  person  of  various 
reading.  A  novel  feature  of  this 
Manual  is  National  Dishes,  in  whioh 
those  of  Scotland  are  certainly  not' 
forgotten.  The  author  is  also  very 
original  on  Curries  ;  and  the  chapters 
on  Soups  and  Sauces  are  peculiarly 
rich  and  piquant.  Though  the. 
work  betrays  a  spirit  of  innovation' 
in  certain  departments  of  the  science,, 
into  which  a  regular  professor  would 
never  have  adventured,  and  a  manly 
preference  for  simple  and  rational 
Cookery,  in  opposition  to  fantastic 
and  elaborate  compounds,  there  is  a 
preponderance  of  ornamental  dishes, 
and  the  mere  degancies  of  the  table, 
which  would  have  found  no  place  in 
Dr  Johnson's  heau  ideal  of  a  philo- 
sophical Cookery-book.  There  are, 
for  instance,  a  variety  of  cakes  which 
might  puzzle  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's wife,  and,  along  with  some 
sensible  observations  on  fermenta- 
tion, and  the  ordering  and  managing 
of  liquors,  which  are  much  above 
the  usual  mark  of  receipt-books,  a 
great  deal  more  about  Cordials  and 
Home-made    Wines    than  those 


*  The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual ;  containing  the  most-approved  Modern 
Receipts  for  making  Soups,  Gravies,  Sauces,  Ragouts,  and  Made  Dishes  ;  and  for 
Pies,  Puddings,  Pastry,  Pickles,  and  Preserves ;  also  for  Baking,  Brewing,  making 
Home-made  Wines,  Cordials,  &c. ;  the  whole  illustrated  by  numerous  Notes  an4rv 
Practical  Observations  on  all  the  various  Branches  of  Domestic  Economy.  By  Mrs- 
Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cliekum  Inn,  St.  llonau's.  12mo.,pp.  82.  and  36G.  Edifty 
burgh.   Oliver  &  Boyd.  1820\ 
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wishy-washy  preparations  deserve. 
We  submit,  however,  that  these  are 
merely  masculine  fallible  objections  : 
to  the  ladies,  the  ornamental,  cosme- 
tic, and  cordial  department,  may 
prove  the  most  highly-edifying  por- 
tion of  this  amusing  volume. 

VVe  think  we  may  give  some  idea 
of  the  serious  spirit  in  which  this 
work  is  composed  by  the  author's 
devils,  and  definition  of  what  a  good 
sauce  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  so 
seldom  found  ;  for  his  avowed  sim- 
plicity of  taste  is  quite  reconcilable 
with  the  most  refined  gourmand  pro- 
jKjnsities,  which,  according  to  him, 
arc  radically  opposed  to  all  incohe- 
rent mixtures. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  sauce,"  says 
the  most  recondite  of  modern  gastrolo- 
gers,  the  editor  of  the  Ahnanach  dcs 
Gounndnds^  "  to  insinuate  itself  all  round 
the  maxillary  glands,  and  call  into  acti- 
vity each  ramification  of  the  jpalatic  or- 
gans. If  it  be  not  relishing^  it  is  incapable 
of  producing  this  effect  ;  and  if  too  pi- 
qnmt€,  it  will  deaden  instead  of  exciting 
those  titillatiojis  of  tongue  and  vibrations 
of  palate,  which  can  only  be  produced 
by  the  most  accomplished  philosophers 
of  the  mouth  on  the  well-trained  palate 
of  the  refined  gourmet,'''*  This,  we  think, 
is  a  tolerably  correct  definition  of  what  a 
well-compounded  sauce  ought  to  be- 

The  French,  among  our  other  insular 
distinctions,  speak  of  us  as  a  nation 

with  twenty  religions  and  only  one 
sauce,"— parsley  and  butter,  by  the  way, 
is  this  national  relish, — and  unquestiona- 
bly English  cookery,  like  English  manners, 
has  ever  been  much  simpler  than  that  of 
their  neighbours.  iVIodern  cookery  too, 
like  modern  dress,  is  stripped  of  many 
of  its  original  tag-rag  fripperies.  We 
have  laid  aside  lace  and  embroidery  save 
upon  occasions  of  high  ceremonial,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  all  omne-gaiherum 
compound  sauces  and  ragouts  with  a 
smack  of  every  thing.  Yet  the  human 
form  and  the  human  palate  have  gained 
by  this  revolution.  The  harmonies  of 
flavour,  the  affinities  and  coherence  of 
tastes,  and  the  art  of  blending  and  of  op- 
posing relishes,  were  never  so  well  under- 
stood as  now  ;  and  the  modem  kitchen 
still  affords,  in  sufficient  variety,  the 
sharp,  the  pungent,  the  sweet,  the  acid, 
the  spicy,  the  aromatic,  and  the  nutty 
flavours,  of  which  to  compound  mild,  sa- 
voury, or  piquant  sauces,  though  a  host 
of  ingredients  are  laid  aside. 

The  elegance  of  a  table,  as  opposed  to 
mac  lumbering  sumptuou^ncys  pr  vulgar 


luxury,  is  perhaps  best  discovered  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  sauces  to  the  meats 
served,  and  in  their  proper  preparation 
and  attractive  appearance.  Pla'm  sauces 
ought  to  have,  as  their  name  imports,  a 
decided  character  ;  so  ought  the  sweet 
and  the  savoury. 

In  another  style,  we  select  from- 
this  Olio  the  following  observations 
on  making  butter  and  cheese,  as  we 
conceive  them  worthy  of  general  at- 
tention : — 

To  cure  Butler  in  the  best  Manner,-^ 
Having  beat  the  butter  entirely  free  of 
butter-milk,  work  it  quickly  up,  allowing 
a  scanty  half-ounce  of  ])ounded  salt  to 
the  pound.  Let  the  butter  lie  for  twen- 
ty-four hours,  or  more,  and  then,  for 
every  pound,  allow  an  ounce  of  the  fol- 
lowing mixture  : — Take  four  ounces  of 
salt,  two  of  loaf-sugar,  and  a  half-ounce 
of  saltpetre.  Beat  them  all  well  toge- 
ther, and  having  worked  up  the  butter 
very  well,  pack  it  for  use  in  jars  or  kits. 

Ohs, — We  confidently  recommend  this 
method  of  tu'ice  salting  butter,  which 
only  requires  to  be  known  to  come  into 
general  use.  It  effectually  preserves  the 
butter,  without  so  much  salt  being  em- 
ployed as  to  give  it  a  rank  and  disagree-, 
able  taste.  Summer-butter  requires  a 
little  more  salt  than  what  is  cured  in  au-- 
tumn  ;  but  the  above  proportions  are 
used  in  some  of  the  best-managed  dairies 
in  Scotland.  Instead  of  strewing  a  layer, 
of  salt  on  the  top,  which  makes  a  part  of 
the  butter  useless  for  the  tabic,  place  a 
layer  of  the  above  mixture  in  thin  folds 
of  muslin,  stitch  it  loosely,  and  lay  this 
nearly  over  the  jar,  which  will  effectually 
exclude  the  air.  The  turnip-flavour  is  a 
general  complaint  against  butter  made  in 
winter  and  spring.  INIany  experiments 
have  been  made,  but  we  fear  it  is  not 
possible  wholly  to  remove  this  offensive 
taste.  It  may,  however,  be  much  ame- 
liorated by  mixing  nitre,  dissolved  in 
water,  with  the  milk,  in  the  prdportions 
of  an  ounce  of  nitre  to  ten  gallons  of 
milk.  To  give  the  cattle  a  little  straw 
previous  to  their  feed  of  turnip  is  a  me- 
thod employed  in  some  places  for  pre- 
venting the  turnip.flavour. 

Of  making  Cheese  iNfany'  parts  of 

our  island,  from  the  delicate  quality  of 
the  natural  pastures,  ought  to  furnish  thts 
very  best  cheese.  We  can  indeed  }Xir- 
ceive  no  good  reason  why  the  cheese  of 
Scotland  and  Wales  should  not  equal  that 
of  Switzerland  and  I  o-^bardy.  Consider- 
able improvements  aave  indeed  been 
made  hi  this  tardy  branch  of  our  rural 
economy  ;  but,  notwithJitanding  the  zeal 
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with  which  Ihc  Highland  Society  has 
lately  taken  up  this  subject,  the  range  of 
improvement  is  still  limited.  Though  one 
occasionally  sees  very  excellent  cheese  in 
private  families,  little  that  is  good  comes 
to  market,  except  the  Ayrshire  cheese, 
and  it  is  not,  after  all,  a  very  delicate 
cheese  for  the  table.  The  low  price  that 
cheese  gives  in  those  remote  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  milk  most  resembles 
that  from  which  the  Swiss  and  Parmesan 
cheese  is  made,  makes  the  farmer's  wife 
still  consider  all  the  sweet  milk  that  goes 
to  her  cheese  as  so  much  butter  lost.  But 
skim-milk  cheese  never  can  be  fine.  At 
least  one-half  of  the  milk  used  should  be 
fresh  from  the  cow.  Another  capital  de- 
fect is  making  the  milk  too  hot,  and  then 
employing  too  much  rennet,  which  makes 
the  curd  tough  and  hard,  however  rich 
its  basis  may  be.  The  more  gently  the 
curd  is  separated  from  the  whey,  the 
milder  will  ,the  cheese  be.  Made  in  a 
cylindrical  form,  it  will  eat  more  mellow 
than  if  moulded  in  a  broad  Hat  shape. 
Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
cheese  in  the  winding.  The  wrapping- 
cloths  must  be  changed  very  frequently, 
that  the  cheese  may  dry  equally.  The 
salting  is  also  of  importance;  and,  in 
preference  to  either  salting  the  curd  or 
the  new  cheeses,  we  would  recommend 
their  being  steeped  in  pickle.  A  sort  of 
cheese  for  the  table,  of  very  high  gout^ 
an  almost  Tartarian  preparation,  is  made 
io  the  north  by  allowing  the  milk  to  be- 
come rancid,  and  to  coagulate  of  itself, 
whidi  gives  a  flavour  even  more  pungent 
than  that  of  goat*s-milk  cheese.  Cheese 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  rather  damp 
place,  wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth,  and 
placed  in  a  <x)vered  jar.  It  should  al- 
ways be  presented  at  table  wrapped  in  a 
small  damask  napkin,  from  economy  as 
well  as  neatness.  The  surface  of  cheese, 
particularly  a  cut  cheese,  when  to  be 
kept,  should  be  rubbed  with  butter  or 
lard.  Dried  pieces,  when  they  cannot 
be  presented  at  table,  may  either  be  gra- 
ted down,  to  eat  as  a  homely  kind  of 
Parmesan,  or  used  in  macaroni.  The 
offensive  mould  which  gathers  on  cheese 
may  easily  be  distinguished  from  "  the 
blue," — the  genuine  aerugo,  which  stamps 
its  value, — and  must  be  carefully  wiped 
off.  The  production  of  mites  may  be 
checked  by  pouring  spirits  on  the  affected 
parts.  The  addition  of  butter  to  the 
curd,  or  of  lard  rubbed  into  the  new 
cheeses,  is  employed  to  enrich  the  quality 
and  mellow  the  cheese.  Chopped  sage, 
caraway-seeds,  &c.  are  employed  to  fla- 
vour cheese,  and  various  substances  are 
used  to  heighten  the  colour.  Of  these 
saftron  is  the  most  inoffensive.  House- 


wives,  who  make  this  branch  of  economy 
their  particular  study,  will  find  many  ol)- 
servations  worthy  of  their  attention  in 
Arthur  Young's  Tour  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  in  the  Papers  of  the  Bath  So- 
ciety, and  the  Highland  Society  of  Scr»t« 
land. 

Those  delicious  and  romantic 
compositions,  Hot-spiced  Wines,  we 
find  thus  learnedly  celebrated  in  one 
of  the  notes  ; — 

Jlot  Spiced  Wines. — A  variety  of 
these  delicious  potations  were  in  use  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  old  metrical  romances  are 
full  of  allusions  to  these  favourite  com- 
pounds, and  particularly  to  the  hypjpocras^ 
sack,  and  clary.  The  first  of  these, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  bag  through 
which  it  was  strained  being  called  Hip- 
pocrates' sleeve,"  was  made  of  either 
white  or  red  wine  with  aromatics,  such 
as  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  aromatic  seeds 
with  sugar.  Clary  was  made  from  claret, 
with  honey  and  aromatics,  and  sack 
from  the  'wine  of  that  name.  These 
medicated  liquors  were  used  as  a  com- 
posing draught  or  "  night-cap,"  and  also 
drunk  at  the  conclusion  of  a  banquet. 
"  Of  these  spiced  wines,"  says  Le  Grand, 
in  his  vie  privee  des  Fran(jois,  "  our 
l>oets  of  the  thirteenth  century  never 
speak  without  rapture,  and  as  an  exqui- 
site luxury.  They  consider  it  the  mas- 
terpiece of  art  to  combine  in  one  liquor 
the  strength  and  flavour  of  wine,  with 
the  sweetness  of  the  honey,  and  the  per- 
fume of  the  most  costly  aromatics.  A 
banquet  at  which  no  piment  was  served 
would  have  been  thought  wanting  in  the 
most  essential  article."  The  only  kind 
of  these  (delicious  beverages  still  in  use, 
besides  our  common  mulled  wine,  is 
Bishop^  a  bewitching  mixture  made  of 
Burgundy  and  spices,  with  sugar. 

When  the  compound  is  made  of  Bour« 
deaux  wine,  it  is  still  called  simply 
Bishop ;  but,  according  to  a  German 
amateur,  it  receives  the  name  of  Cordmal 
when  old  Rhine  wine  is  used  ;  and  even 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  Pope  when  imperial 
Tokay  is  employed. 

To  the  anecdotes,  squabbles,  and 
jokes  of  the  Cooking  Synod  of  St. 
Ilonan's,  we  have  not  space  to  advert; 
and  as  we  have,  from  inspection, 
found  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  practical  utility  of  the  work  has 
not  suffered  in  any  respect  from  the 
attempt  to  make  the  subject  of  Do- 
mestic Economy  more  attractive  to 
the  young  housekeeper,  and  the 
"  lover  of  light  r^^ading,"  we  may 
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state,  that  so  far  from  impairing  the 
sober  eftect  of  this  Manual,  the  re- 
ceipts in  Cookery  come  with  peculiar 
gusto  and  authority,  enlivened  by 
the  remarks  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Cliekum  Club  on  this  most 
interesting  subject.  We  trust  that, 
besides  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
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such  productions  are  intended,  every 
circulating  library  in  the  kingdom 
will  order  a  few  copies  of  Mrs  Dods* 
Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual,  and 
then  we  shall  be  sure  that  these  well- 
frequented  repositories  will  contain 
something  which  may  benefit  as  well 
as  entertain  their  fair  readers. 
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•>o.The  author  of  this  funny-titled 
book  is  no  common  observer.  He 
set  out  on  a  hunting  expedition  from 
this  our  northern  metropqlis  in  the 
beginning  of  last  summer,  and  hav- 
ing scoured  over  London  and  part  of 
Flanders,  Germany,  and  Switzer- 
land, returned  home  in  autumn  with 
a  quantity  of  valuable  game,  which 
bears  testimony,  not  only  to  his  in- 
dustry in  the  chace,  but  to  his  dis- 
crimination in  appropriating  only 
such  specimens  of  his  success  as  he 
could  afterwards  look  upon  with  sa- 
tisfaction himself,  or  as  might  strong- 
ly interest  his  friends  and  others  who 
might  participate  in  the  produce  of 
his  toils.  We  are  told  in  the  Preface 
not  to  expect  elaborate  discussions 
on  politics,  statistics,  natural  history, 
and  political  economy  ;  indeed  in  so 
small  a  book  a  single  topic  in  any  of 
these  great  subjects,  if  fully  treated, 
would  have  exausted  the  whole  vo- 
lume long  before  its  close.  A  tiny  duo. 
decimo  of  270  pages  would  be  looked 
on  with  contempt  by  those  book-ma- 
kers and  publishers  who  haunt  Albe- 
marle-Street,  who  send  forth  to  the 
world  at  short  intervals  thick  quartos 
at  four  pounds  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  volume  ;  and  yet  we 
mightily  mistake  if  there  is  not  more 
of  lively  dissertation,  and  of  new 
and  useful  information,  in  this  little 
tome,  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  from  half-a-dozen  of  the 
average  species  of  voyages  and  travels 
which  overwhelm  the  lying  cata- 
logues of  "  new  and  important  works 
just  published"  in  imperial  quarto 
and  royal  octavo.  The  author  of 
the  present  volume  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  make  a  sort  of  apology  at  the 
outset  for  intruding  among  the  host 
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of  travellers  who  pretend  to  public 
notice. 

The  jiecuHar  situation  of  the  Continent 
at  the  present  moment,  (says  he,)  the 
state  of  its  public  opinion,  the  disposition 
of  its  rulers,  and  the  condition  of  its  peo- 
ple, are  all  interesting  to  a  British  reader. 
What,  on  these  topics,  attracted  the 
writer's  notice,  has  been  put  down.  The 
subjects  are  allowed  to  be  interesting  in 
themselves  ;  that  alone  furnishes  his  jus- 
tification. If  his  statements  be  inaccurate, 
and  his  remarks  superficial,  he  will  be 
justly  censured.  If  he  occasionally  in- 
form, or  sometimes  amuse,  he  will  be  at 
least  excused. 

Such  an  apology  was  hardly  re- 
quired for  publishing  the  results  of 
the  observations  made  by  a  traveller 
so  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
topics  which  he  handles,  as  well  as 
to  express  his  opinions  in  a  style  at 
once  elegant  and  ii^anchant.  Un- 
bounded good  humour,  playfulness 
of  imagination,  and  acuteness  of  re- 
mark, seem  to  characterize  the  work 
throughout.  And  although  our  au- 
thor has  not  been  very  far  from 
home,  he  has  contrived  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  a  variety  of  particu- 
lars in  the  national  economy  of  those 
countries  which  he  visitied,  of  which 
we  were  nearly  as  ignorant  as  we 
were  of  the  internal  policy  of  the 
woods  of  Guiana,  previous  to  the 
publication  of  Mr  Waterton's  Wan- 
derings,  or  of  the  situation,  history, 
and  politics,  of  the  Felatah  and 
Soudan  Empires,  before  the  visit  of 
Denham  and  Clapperton  to  those  far- 
off  and  hitherto  almost  impenetrable 
regions.  However,  as  our  traveller 
belongs  to  our  own  hyperborean  re- 
gion, he  found  it  necessary  to  go  to 
the  southern  metropolis  of  the  em- 
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pire,  before  proceeding  farther  to 
countries  still  more  to  the  south.  In 
his  way  he  merely  takes  a  glance  at 
the  great  lions  of  London,  and  we 
have  no  doubt,  that  though  many  of 
our  readers  have  seen,  and  ail  have 
beard,  of  the  notable  lion,  under 
whose  uplifted,  but  still  peaceful 
paw,  the  overgrown  tyrants  of  the 
Continent  tremble  in  their  respec- 
tive dens,  yet  they  will  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  the  following  short  and 
skilful  outline  of  the  appearance  and 
character  of  this  remarkable  indivi- 
dual, who  seems  to  have  appeared 
in  these  latter  days  to  teach  these 
^ame  tyrants,  and  all  others,  that 
power  and  wisdom  may  be  far  more 
effectually  displayed  in  works  of  be- 
neficence than  in  the  horrid  trade  of 
human  butchery. 

Mr  Canning  is  a  middle-sized  man, 
squarely  forrtied,  having  a  full  counte- 
nance, marked  with  care,  if  not  furrowed 
with  years.  His  forehead  is  ample  and 
promuient.  His  white  locks  are  thinly 
strewed  over  the  surface  of  his  head, 
leaving  the  centre  completely  bald.  His 
profile  is  finely  marked,  its  lines  having 
tieither  the  waving  curves  of  the  Ro- 
man, nor  the  straight  proportions  of  the 
Grecian  style,  but  is  softened  between 
the  two,  into  a  perfect  harmony  of  ex- 
pression. He  is  a  handsome  man,  but 
lo^jks  old.  The  cares  and  anxieties  of  a 
political  Hfe ;  the  alternate  success  and 
foilure  of  the  system  he  first  followed  as 
nn  adherent,  and  then  guided  as  a  minis- 
ter;  his  successive  resignations  and  ac- 
ceptance of  office,  indicative  of  a  mind 
not  sufficiently  ductile  to  bend  to  the 
caprices  of  the  Court,  nor  sufficiently  dis- 
posed at  all  times,  doubtless  from  con- 
siderations of  laudable  ambition,  to  resist 
the  temptations  of  power,  or  the  attrac- 
tive seductions  of  office  ;  —  all  have 
wrought  their  effect,  and  marked  with 
care,  or  stamped  with  the  furrows  of  age, 
the  lineaments  of  his  visage.  His  man- 
ner is  easy,  graceful,  and  unaffected  ;  and 
lirs  expressions  flow  from  him  neatly  and 
smoothly,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  the 
ideas  conceived,  or  to  the  trivial  or  im- 
portant nature  of  the  subject  discussed, 
if  reason  cannot  be  plausibly  employed, 
instead  of  descending  to  sophistry,  ridi- 
cule i*  unerringly  used,  to  turn  the  edge 
of  his  adversary's  argument,  and  to  blunt 
its  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
This  weapon  he  skilfully  employed,  in 
answer  to  some  of  the  shrewd  remarks 
and  sagacious  inferences  of  his  opponent 
Brougham.    Thouj^h  this  mode  of  treat- 


ing an  adversary  seldom  fails  to  produce 
its  eft'ect  on  a  popular  assembly,  where  it 
alike  amuses  the  able  and  animates  the 
dull,  I  question  much  the  prudence  or 
propriety  of  its  frequent  exercise,  in  a 
place  where  a  man  speaks  more  to  the 
country  than  to  his  auditors.  A  joke 
may  amuse  for  the  moment,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  expression  ;  the  weak  and 
the  venal  may  quote  it  as  an  irrefragable 
proof  of  an  opponent's  error ;  but  it  will 
fail  in  convincing  the  community  that  its 
author  or  his  party  are  in  the  right.  In- 
deed, the  habitual  indulgence  of  this 
style  of  recrimination  or  attack  begets 
the  suspicion  that  facts  or  argument  be- 
come unavailable  to  the  pur])ose  of  its 
witty  employer.  Mr  Canning's  manner 
is  measured,  dignified,  and  impressive ; 
becoming  the  grave  diaracter  of  a  minis- 
ter of  the  crown.  If  the  theme  require, 
he  is  lofty  and  empassioned. 

Every  body  knows  almost  enough 
of  the  other  lions  of  London,  and  ac- 
cordingly our  traveller  says  very  lit- 
tle about  them,  but  hurries  off  to 
Ostend  as  speedily  as  the  steam- 
packet  could  transport  him.  From 
Ostend  he  went  to  Bruges  and 
Ghent:  at  the  ''Table  d'Hote"  of 
the  latter  place  he  met  a  young 
Frenchman,  who  seems  to  belong  to 
that  fungous  race  of  mortals  on  the 
continent  who  embody  in  their  cor- 
poral frame  the  highest  sentiments 
of  devotion  to  legitimacy  and  priest-  ■ 
craft.  The  Flemings  and  Dutch  do  i 
not  seem  to  be  quite  so  king-struck 
and  priest-ridden,  nor  would  we  ex- 
pect that  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy, 
which  makes  so  near  an  approach  to 
the  true  constitutional  form,  would 
so  far  venerate  kings  and  priests,  as^. 
the  subjects  of  a  State  in  which  the 
society  of  Jesuits  is  the  sovereign, 
and  the  nominal  sovereign  only  the 
pliant  tool  of  an  unprincipled  hier- 
archy. 

We  had  this  day  rather  an  amusing 
party  at  the  "  Table  d'Hote.*'  Among 
others,  a  young  Frenchman  from  th6 
south,  a  jolly  Brabanter,  and  a  caini 
Dutchman.  The  young  Frenchman  de* 
claimed  with  the  im|>etuosity  of  a  south- 
ern, and  with  the  natural  interest  of  ^ 
merchant,  upon  the  advantages  derived 
to  France  and  to  Europe  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  He  vin- 
dicated the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  because  it  appeared  most  com- 
patible with  his  individual  interest,  and 
also  threw,  with  becoming  gallantry,  the 
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shield  of  his  eloquence  over  the  military 
character  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme, 
which  had  been  ludicrously  and  sarcasti- 
cally assailed  by  our  friend  the  Bra- 
banter. 

Have  you  not,"  says  the  Frenchman, 
all  the  blessings  of  peace,  with  the  glo- 
ries of  conquest  ?  Have  you  not  a  prince, 
who  likes  war  for  glory,  and  peace  for 
humanity  ?  Has  he  not  done  what  Na- 
poleon  could  not  accomplish — conquered 
Spain,  and  secured  the  peace  of  Europe  ? 
You  Flemings  have  even  derived  benefits 
from  his  victorious  march.  The  com- 
merce of  Spain  has  been  opened  to 
France,  and  through  France  to  Belgium, 
And  for  religion—'* 

"  Stick  to  this  world,  my  friend,"  says 
the  Brabanter.  "  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Duke  d'Angouleme  has  done  much 
either  for  his  own  soul  or  that  of  his  army, 
in  putting  down  the  Spanish  constitution, 
and  putting  up  Ferdinand^if  he  did  ity 
that  is  to  say,  and  not  your  gold.  It  was 
a  brave  act  forsooth  to  conquer  traitors, 
and  to  oppose  the  cry  of  the  cross  to 
bigots.  Napoleon  certainly  never  did 
cither.  He  only  conquered  men  and 
soldiers.  >aMonsieur  le  Due  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  him  there.  We  Flemish, 
too,  are  indebted  to  the  Duke  !  Our  go- 
vernment is  mild,  liberal,  atid  pacific; 
but  the  ascendancy  of  the  priesthood  in 
Spain,  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France,  raise  the  crest,  too,  of 
our  most  righteous  clergy,  and  enable 
them  more  fully  and  loudly  to  damn 
their  heretical  fellow-citizens,  and  openly 
to  pray,  that  at  no  distant  day  the  abo- 
minations of  toleration  may  have  an  epd. 
In  Napoleon's  time,  for  such  conduct, 
our  most  pious  priests  would  have  been 
marched  to  the  ramparts  of  Antwerp, 
and  there  sweated  into  toleration;  but 
now—'* 

The  Frenchman,  quivering  with  rage, 
attempted  to  say,  that  the  priests  were 
the  necessary  engines  of  legitimacy  ;  that 
they  were  necessary,  because  legitimacy 
was  so ;  that  commerce  could  not  exist 
without  the  latter;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, priests  they  must  have. 

This  was  to  me  rather  a  curious  and 
novel  argument  for  the  establishment  of 
a  regular  clergy,  not  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion, but  for  the  benefit  of  commerce. 

The  Brabanter  said  it  might  be  so,  but 
that  he  knew  that  more  money  had  been 
expended  in  Napoleon's  time— he  there- 
fore supposed  that  more  commodities  Jiad 
been  put  in^circulation ;  that  in  eftect  this 
save  them  more  commerce;  that  then 
they  were  oppressed  with  fewer  taxes,  had 
more  glory,  and  universal  content, 
li      They  talked  on  at  this  rate  for  a  con- 
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siderablc  time,  till  at  last  the  Frenchman 
clenched  his  fists,  started  from  his  chair, 
and  darted  from  the  room. 

Among  other  important  subjects 
to  which  the  attention  of  our  tra- 
veller was  drawn,  he  never  fails  to 
notice  the  progress  and  state  of  edu- 
cation among  both  the  higher  and 
lower  ranks  in  the  countries  which 
he  visited.  And  it  is  highly  satis- 
factory to  perceive  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  so  much  regard  paid,  not 
inerely  by  the  republican  and  half- 
republican  states,  but  even  by  Prus^ 
sia  herself,  to  the  training  of  the 
lowest  grades  of  the  population  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  learn- 
ing. Our  author  had  traversed  the! 
same  ground  ten  years  ago,  and 
hence  is  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  progress  which  public  opinion, 
public  instruction,  and  the  general 
operations  of  the  different  govern- 
ments, have  had  on  the  people. 
Above  all,  it  is  delightful  to  observe, 
that  without  distinction  of  religious 
sects,  provision  is  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  every  individual  in  the 
countries  which  he  visited.  The 
Government  of  the  Netherlands 
seems  to  make  the  education  of  the 
people  an  important  object  of  its 
policy. 

A  leading  feature  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  is,  to  contribute  as  much  as 
possible,  by  encouragement  and  example, 
to  the  extention  of  national  education. 

The  body  of  the  schoolmasters  are  di- 
vided into  four  ranks.  Two  commissions 
in  each  province  are  appointed  to  pro^ 
nounce  upon  the  qualifications  of  the 
different  candidates.  Licences  are  issued 
by  these  commissions  according  as  they 
may  decide,  authorising  the  candidates  to 
give  instruction  in  those  branches  of 
knowledge  which  are  included  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  duties  of  their  rank. 
The  two  first  ranks  comprehend  all  the 
higher  branches  of  learning.  These  are 
taught  in  the  royal  schools  of  the  princi- 
pal towns.  Latin,  French,  German,  and 
English,  as  also  mathematics  and  ethics, 
are  taught  by  the  first  ranks.  The  lower 
instruct  the  people  in  the  ordinary  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  such  as  in  reading, 
writing,  and  accounts.  These  are  t^iughr 
in  all  the  villages,  as  well  as  in  the  large 
towns.  The  six  universities  crown  the 
system  of  Belgic  education. 

The  Government  seem  to  be  aware  that 
education  is  the  great  antidote  to  crime, 
as  well  as  to  know  that  it  is  the  only 
•3N 
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weapon  that  can  be  efficiently  used,  to 
overturn  the  domination  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  to  secure  to  themselves  the  at- 
tachment of  the  people.  They  seem  to 
have  learned,  that  universal  toleration,  a 
community  of  privileges,  and  national 
education,  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  pro- 
duce universal  tranquillity,  and  to  pro- 
mote general  satisfaction. 

The  opposition  of  the  interested,  and 
the  enmity  of  the  ignorant,  may  for  a  time 
impede  the  accomplishment  of  this  result. 
But  should  a  consistent  adherence  to  this 
enlightened  policy  govern  their  councils, 
national  contentment,  and  certain  pro- 
sperity, will  prove  its  assured  reward. 

The  King  of  the  Netherlands  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  few  sovereigns  whom  the 
lessons  of  adversity  have  profited.  The 
enlightened  opinions  of  Englishmen,  in 
opposition  to  the  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment, have  taught  him  the  expediency  of 
universal  toleration.  We  may,  for  a 
while,  perhaps,  misrule  Ireland  ;  her  in- 
sular position  may  secure  impunity  to  her 
unwise  governors.  The  vicinity  of  France, 
however,  would  render  a  system  of  per- 
secution and  proscription  a  dangerous  ex- 
periment for  the  the  king  of  the  low 
countries  to  hazard. 

The  Government,  however,  has  not 
exclusively  confined  its  views  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  rich.  It  has  likewise  endow- 
ed many  schools  in  different  towns,  as 
has  been  remarked,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  ai  large  ;  besides,  it  has  recently 
established  a  seminary  at  Louvain,  for 
the  education  of  the  young  Catholic 
priesthood.    The  academical  course  there 
is  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  dogmas  of  their  faith,  or  to  an  ex- 
position of  the  theological  system  of  the 
darker  ages ;  but  it  is  intended  to  embrace 
with  the  ancient  languages,  the  moral  and 
physical  sciences,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
more  useful  and  elegant  arts.    Such  a 
course  will  have  for  its  object  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  intellect — the  attainment 
of  general  information— the  increase  of 
useful  materials  for  thought,  and  the  con- 
sequent improvement  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  character  of  the  Catholic 
clergy.    The  establishment  of  this  insti- 
tution, under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  the  unlimited 
control  of  the  clergy  themselves,  has  awa- 
kened the  bitter  resentment  of  the  most 
ambitious  and  fanatical  of  their  number.- 
A  considerable  portion,  to  the  honour  of 
their  body,  approve  of  the  measure:  it 
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will  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  candidates 
for  the  church — it  will  lead  to  the  gra- 
dual reformation  of  its  abuses,  to  the  mo- 
dification of  its  doctrines,  and  to  the  con- 
sequent removal  of  those  distinctions, 
which  keep  alive  the  jealousy,  and  stimu- 
late the  enmity  of  rival  faiths.  If  such 
be  removed,  mutual  toleration  is  secured 
upon  a  true  and  imperishable  basis,  and 
to  that  extent  the  general  happiness  of 
society  promoted. 

The  Government  of  Prussia,  con- 
nected although  it  be  with  an  exe- 
crable Alliance,  termed  "  Holy," 
(lucus,  quasi  a  non  lucendo),  seems 
to  pay  equal,  if  not  greater,  atten- 
tion to  national  education.  If  such  * 
a  system  continues,  we  have  little 
fear  that  the  fetters  of  despots  will 
long  constrain  the  nations  of  the 
continent. 

We  intended  to  have  followed  our. 
traveller  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhine,  through  Switzerland,  and 
back  to  iSeneva,  but  we  find  our 
space  in  the  present  Number  entire- 
ly exhausted.  As  it  is,  we  cannot 
do  better  in  parting  with  this  little 
volume,  than  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
national  happiness,  but  more  espe- 
cially to  such  as  have  either  tra- 
versed the  same  countries,  or  have  it 
in  view  to  do  so  hereafter.  We  would 
refer  our  readers,  more  especially,  to 
the  short  and  intelligible  accounts 
which  are  given  of  the  constitutions, 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  of  the  ef- 
fect of  these  on  national  character. 
The  notices  of  the  recent  dissensions 
in  the  Genevese  Church  cannot  fail 
to  be  highly  interesting  to  a  large 
class  of  readers^'  The  author  has 
caught  the  living  manners  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  day,  and  of  the 
places  which  he  has  visited ;  and  in  i 
as  far  as  a  very  limited  period  of 
residence  in  each  would  permit  him^ 
he  has  delineated  them  with  the 
hand  of  a  master, — a  hand  which 
we  would  anxiously  wish  to  see  em- 
ployed in  still  more  important  occu- 
pations, and  to  which,  we  are  sure, 
that  its  power  is  far  more  than  fully 
adequate. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

A  new  improved  edition  of  Morris's 
Life  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller,  with  an 
Appendix,  containing  some  pieces  never 
before  printed, 

A  brief  descriptive  History  of  Holland 
is  preparing  for  the  press,  in  letters  from 
Grandfather  to  Marianne,  during  an  ex- 
cursion in  the  summer  of  1819. 

Mr  Ackermann  has  in  readiness  for 
publication  a  portrait  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  engraved  by  Worthington. 

M.  Canel,  bookseller  of  Paris,  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  publishing  a  col- 
lection of  engravings,  from  the  full-length 
portraits  of  celebrated  personages  of  the 
present  time,  painted  by  Girard,  first 
Painter  to  the  King  of  France. 

Mr  Alexander  Barclay  is  printing  a 
Practical  View  of  the  Present  State  of 
Slavery  in  the  West-Indies ;  or,  an  Exa- 
mination of  Mr  Stephen's  Slavery  of 
the  British  West-India  Coloniedt'* 

Sir  W.  Scott's  Life  of  Dryden  is  among 
the  last  translations  into  French.  Moore's 
Life  of  Sheridan  is  announced. 

A  complete  edition  of  Chateaubriand's 
Works,  in  25  vols.,  including  much  new 
matter,  is  talked  of  in  Paris. 

A  manuscript  has,  it  is  stated,  been  re- 
cently  found  in  the  castle  of  Peguet,  Can- 
ton de  Vaud,  which  contains  a  particular 
account  of  the  wars  between  the  Swiss 
and  Savoyards,  and  the  campaigns  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Savoy. 

Anna  Boylen,  a  dramatic  poem.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  is  nearly  ready. 

Capt»  King  announces  for  publication 
Voyages  of  Discoveries,  undertaken  to 
complete  the  Survey  of  the  Western  Coast 
of  New  Holland,  between  the  years  1817 
and  1822.    In  2  vols.  8vo. 

There  is  announced*,  a  Short  Sketch  of 
the  Province  of  Upper  Canada,  for  the 
information  of  the  labouring  poor  through- 
out England.  To  which  is  prefixed, 
Thoughts  on  Colonization,  addressed  to 
the  labouring  poor,  the  clergy,  the  se- 
lect vestries,  and  overseers  of  the  poor, 
and  other  persons  interested  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  parish  relief  in  the  dif- 
ferent parishes  in  England.  By  Henry 
John  BoultOn,  Esq.,  his  Majesty's  Solici- 
tcr-General  of  the  province  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada. 

A  German  account  of  the  works  of  the 
brothers  Van  Eyck  has  been  translated 
by  M.  de  Bast,  the  Secretary  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Fine  Arts  at  Ghent,  and  publish- 
ed with  notes.  It  relates  principally  to 
their  masterpiece  (from  the  Apocalypse) 
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in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Bavon,  in 
Ghent. 

A  Romance  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
to  be  entitled  "  De  Vavasour,"  is  an- 
nounced^ 

A  Companion  to  the  Naval  Sketch- 
Book,  under  the  title  of  the  Military 
Sketch  Book,  is  announced  to  appear 
speedily,  in  two  vols,  post  8vo. 

In  the  press,  Memoirs  of  a  Serjeant 
in  the  French  Army,  written  by  himself : 
comprising  his  Adventures  in  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Russia,  &c.  from  1805  to  1823. 
One  vol.  post  8vo. 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  some  time 
since  announced  as  preparing  for  publica- 
tion, by  Mr  Dawson  Turner,  on  Bri- 
tish Autographs,  will  soon  appear.  This 
portion  will  consist  of  specimens  of  the 
hand-writing  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England,  and  of  the  different  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family,  from  the  Reign  of 
Richard  II.  until  the  present  time.  Col- 
lections of  a  similar  nature  have  usually 
been  confined  to  mere  signatures ;  but  Mr 
Turner  has  been  enabled  to  bring  to- 
gether a  great  number  of  autograph  do- 
cuments, hitherto  unpublished,  which 
will  afford  much  valuable  information, 
both  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

A  Greek  and  English  Dictionary,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Groves,  is  just  ready. 

There  are  preparing  for  publication,  as 
early  as  the  nature  of  the  work  will  ad- 
mit, the  History,  Antiquities,  and  Topo- 
graphy of  the  Town  and  Borough  of 
Southwark  and  Liberties ;  including  the 
whole  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Saviour,  and 
the  adjacent  Parish  of  Christchurch,  with 
Notices  of  Eminent  or  Remarkable  Per- 
sons, Local  Anecdotes,  Genealogical  and 
Heraldic  Inquiries,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings  of  Rare  Plans, 
Views,  and  existing  Buildings,  &c. 

Mr  William  Rae  Wilson  has  in  the 
press.  Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark, Hanover,  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands, &  France,  with  several  engravings. 

Mr  Jame  Jennings  has  circulated  pro- 
posals for  publishing  by  subscription,  in 
one  volume,  Ornithologia,  or  the  Birds  : 
a  Poem,  in  two  parts,  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  their  natural  history,  and  copious 
notes.  The  first  part  treats  chiefly  of 
British  and  European  birds.  The  second 
part  relates  principally  to  Foreign  birds. 

A  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland, 
in  1688-9  ;  partly  from  materials  hither- 
to unpublished,  and  with  an  introductory 
chapter,  is  announced.  By  John  O'Dris- 
col,  Esq. 
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The  new  edition  of  Mr  Landor's  Ima- 
ginary Conversation  of  Literary  Men  and 
Statesmen,  with  considerable  additions, 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication.  In  2 
vols.  8vo. 

A  work»  entitled  Wisdom  and  Happi- 
ness; containing  Selections  from  the 
Bible,  from  Bishops  Patrick,  Taylor,  &c., 
is  printing.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Watkins, 
A.M. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Foyster,  A.M.,  Minis- 
ter of  Trinity  Chapel,  has  a  volume  of 
Sermons  in  the  press. 

A  Translation  of  the  Tre  Giuli,  the 
most  popular  and  entertaining  of  the 
Poems  of  G.  B.  Casti,  to  which  will  be 
prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 
some  Account  of  his  other  Works,  is  in 
the  press,  and  may  be  shortly  expected. 

Preparing  for  publication,  in  two  vols. 
The  Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
from  St.  Birin,  the  First  Bishop,  A.D. 
634,  to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  II.  Cassan. 

One  of  the  sons  of  the  late  Dr  Calcott 
is  preparing  for  publication  a  very  inter- 
esting Cantata,  called  the  Last  Man. 

Proposals  are  issued  for  publishing  by 
subscription,  Lancastrenses  Illustres  ;  or 
Historical  and  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
Illustrious  Natives  of  the  Palatine  County 
of  Lancaster,  with  Genealogical  and 
Heraldic  Observations.  By  William 
Robert  Wharton,  F.A.S.  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
and  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  of  Manchester.  Illustrated  by 
Numerous  Portraits  and  Armorial  En- 
gravings.— The  materials  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  undertaking  have  been  drawn 
from  original  records,  public  and  private 
manuscripts,  general  and  county  histories, 
the  different  standard  works  on  biography, 
heraldic  visitations,  registers,  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  and  literal,  oral,  and 
traditional  information. 

The  Ninth  Part  of  Cuvier's  Animal 
Kingdom  is  nearly  ready. 

Continental  Adventures,  -from  the  Pen 
of  a  Lady,  are  nearly  ready. 

The  Gipsey,  a  Tale  of  Romance  ;  from 
the  German  of  Laune,  by  the  Translator 
Of  •*  Popular  Stories  of  Northern  Nations," 


is  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will 
shortly  appear. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Mr.  Southey's 
History  of  the  War  in  Spain  w-ll  cer- 
tainly be  ready  for  publication  in  May. 

Mr  Hallam's  Constitutional  History 
of  England  will  not  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Mrs  Joanna  Baillie  will  shortly  publish 
a  Drama,  in  three  acts,  called  "  The 
Martyr." 

Sketches  of  Portuguese  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, &c.  with  twenty  coloured  engrav- 
ings, are  in  the  press. 

Tales  from  the  German,  by  George 
Soane,  A.B.,  and  the  Secret  Correspon- 
dence of  Madame  de  Maintcnon  and  the 
Princess  des  Ursins  ;  from  the  original 
MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  may  shortly  be  expected. 

The  twenty-first  volume  of  the  Encyc- 
lopaedia Londinensis  will  be  ready  for 
delivery  early  in  April.  This  work,  near- 
ly the  largest  in  point  of  size,  and  by  far 
the  most  comprehensive  in  matter  ever 
published,  will  shortly  be  concluded.  At  j 
its  completion  it  will  consist  of  21  glosely-  ' 
printed  4to  volumes.  • 

EDINBURGH. 

On  Friday,  28th  April,  will  be  pub-  ! 
lished,  Woodstock,  or  the  Cavalier, 
a  Tale  of  the  Year  Sixteen  Hundred 
and  Fifty.one.    By  the  Author  of  "  Wa-  1 
verley,"  "  Tales  of  the  Crusaders,"  &c.  | 
3  vols,  post  8vo.    £.liilliiGd-  boards.  < 

A  Manual  of  Chemistry,  with  its  ap-  i 
plication  to  the  Arts  ;  intended  as  a  Text-  > 
Book  for  Students  attending  Mechanics'  ; 
Institutions.     By  Andrew  Fyfe,  M.D. 
F.R.S.E.  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  to  the 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arts. 

Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico-  . 
Chirurgical  Society.    Volume  II. 

Mr  Noble,  Teacher  of  Languages,  Ori- 
ental Master  in  the  Scottish  Military  and 
Naval  Academy,  and  Author  of  an  Ara- 
bic Vocabulary,  and  Index  for  Richard- 
son's Arabic  Grammar,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  "  a  Grammar  of  the  Persian 
Language,  with  copious  Extracts  from  the 
works  of  the  best  Persian  Authors,  and  a 
Vocabulary  and  Index."    One  vol. 
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P.  Virgilii  Maronis  Bucolica  ;  contain- 
ing an  Ordo  and  Interlineal  Translation 
accompanying  the  text  ;  a  Treatise  on 
Latin  Versification,  &c.  &c.  By  P.  A. 
Nutall,  LL.D. 


An  Italian  Grammar;  comprising  in 
small  compass  more  of  what  is  essentially 
useful  towards  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, given  with  greater  perspicuity  and 
precision  than  has  been  done  in  any  for- 
mer one.  By  Ferdinand  Ciciloni.  12mo, 
5s. 
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FINE  ARTS. 

Essay  on  Painting.  By  Hugh  Frazer. 
8vo. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  their  first  settlement  as 
Colonies,  to  the  close  of  the  War  with 
Great  Britain  in  1815.    8vo.  12s. 

A  Second  Volume  of  Godvvin*s  His- 
tory of  the  Commonwealth.  8vo. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  Historic  Anec- 
dotes of  Ireland  during  his  own  Time, 
with  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Union.  Parts 
VII.  and  VIII.  Price  lis.  6d.  each,  em- 
bellished  with  Portraits  of  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor and  Lord  Castlereagh. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Naval  Sketch-Book,  or  Service  Afloat 
and  Ashore,  with  Characteristic  Reminis- 
cences, Fragments,  and  Opinions.  By 
an  Officer  of  Rank.  Second  Edition,  with 
considerable  additions.     Post  8vo.  18s. 

Gaieties  and  Gravities ;  a  Series  of 
Sketches,  Comic  Tales,  and  Fugitive 
Vagaries.  By  one  of  the  Authors  of 
"  Rejected  Addresses."  Second  Edition, 
revised.    3  vols.  Post  8vo. 

Remarks  on  certain  parts  of  Mr  Gran- 
ville Penn's  comparative  Estimate  of  the 
JVIineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies,  &c. 
8vo.  3s. 

A  General  and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of 
the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  1 826 ;  exhibiting,  under 
strict  alphabetical  arrangement,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  those  exalted  Ranks,  and 
deducting  the  Lineage  of  each  House 
from  the  Founder  of  its  Honours  :  with 
an  Appendix  comprising  the  Prelates,  the 
Surnames  of  Peers,  Titles  by  Courtesy 
of  their  eldest  Sons,  Names  of  Heirs 
Presumptive,  &c.  By  John  Burke,  Esq. 
in  one  volume,  crown  8vo.  with  Plates  of 
the  Arms.  18s. 

Essays  on  the  Universal  Analogy  be- 
tween the  Natural  and  the  Spiritual 
Worlds.  By  the  Author  of  Memoirs  of 
a  Deist."    8vo.  8s. 

Diary  of  an  Ennuyee.    8vo.   10s.  6d. 

Sheridaniana  :  Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan;  his  Table- 
talk  and  Bons- Mots.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

The  Plain  Speaker  :  Opinions  on 
Books,  Men,  and  Things.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£.L.4s. 

Literary  Gems.  In  two  parts.  One  vol. 
Post  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Vindiciae  Ecclesiae  Anglicanae.  Letters 
to  Charles  Butler,  Esq.,  comprising  Es- 
says on  the  Romish  Religion,  and  vin- 
dicating the  Book  of  the  Church.  By 
Robert  Southey,  LL.D.    8vo.  15s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on 
the  Catholic  Question.  By  E.  Wilmot 
Horton,  Esq.    8vo.  3s. 


Free  Trade ;  or  an  Enquiry  into  the 
Expediency  of  the  present  Corn  Laws, 
the  relations  of  our  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Trade,  &c.  &c.  By  Alexander  McDon- 
nell, Esq.    8vo.  l^s. 

The  Progress  of  Fashion,  from  our  First 
Parents,  through  all  nations,  to  our  pre- 
sent times.    12mo.    7s.  6d. 

EII  IT  AO  I  A,  or  a  Collection  of  Me- 
morials inscribed  to  the  Memory  of 
Good  and  Faithful  Servants.  l§mo. 
7s.  6d. 

A  Classification  of  Sciences  and  Arts  ; 
or  a  Map  of  Human  Knowledge.  By 
Charles  Lane.  8vo. 

Observations  on  Sound  ;  showing  the 
Causes  of  its  Indistinctness  in  Churches, 
Chapels,  Halls  of  Justices,  &c.  With  a 
system  for  their  Construction,  &c.  By 
H.  Matthews.    8vo.  3s. 

Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Huskis- 
son  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  mo- 
tion for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire 
into  the  State  of  the  Silk  Manufacture. 
8vo.    Is.  6d. 

History  of  Methodism  in  the  Town  ajid 
Neighbourhood  of  Great  Yarmouth,  in- 
cluding Biographical  Sketches  of  some  of 
the  leading  Characters  who  have  been 
among  the  Methodists  at  that  place. 
By  A.  Watmough.  18mo.  2s.  6d. 
boards. 

A  Catalogue  of  a  very  extensive  col- 
lection of  works  of  Howell  and  Stewart 
on  the  Philology,  Religion,  and  History  of 
Eastern  Nations ;  Oriental  MSS- ;  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  Hebrew  and  in  the 
Oriental  Versions,  Critical  Introductions, 
Dictionaries,  Commentators,  &c.  Jewish 
History  and  Antiquities,  and  every  other 
class  connected  with  the  critical  study  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

Two  Letters  on  Scottish  Affairs,  from 
Edward  Bradwardine  Waverley,  Esq.,  to 
Malachi  Malagrowther,  Esq.    8vo.  3s. 

Reid  on  Clock  and  Watch-making. 
Royal  8vo.  £.lullu6d. 

Laconics ;  or  the  Best  Words  of  the 
Best  Authors,  with  Portraits  of  Spencer, 
Milton,  Marvell,  Young,  and  Chuixhill. 
ISmo.    2s.  6d. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  &C. 

The  Last  of  the  INIohicans,  a  Tale. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Spy.  3  vols.  12mo. 
£.l..ls. 

Miscellaneous  Collections:  alphabeti- 
cally arranged,  after  the  manner  of,  and 
forming  a  Fourth  Volume  to,  *'  the  Loun- 
ger's Common-Place  Book,"  containing 
One  Hundred  Articles.  By  the  Compiler 
of  the  Lounger's  Ccanoion-Place  Book." 
Price  9s.  6d. 

The  Baths  of  Bagnole ;  or,  the  Juve- 
nile Miscellany.    ISrao,  half-bound,  3s, 
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The  Heroine  of  the  Peninsula;  or, 
Clara  Matilda  of  Seville.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Hernnit  in  London.  2  vols.  12mo. 
12s. 

New  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments  ; 
selected  from  the  Original  Oriental  MS. 
By  Jos.  Von  Hammer,  and  now  first 
translated  into  English,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Lamb.    3  vols,  focap.  8vo.  18s. 

Labourer  of  Idleness  ;  or,  Seven 
Nights'  Entertainment.  By  Guy  Pense- 
vil.    8vo.    9s.  6d. 

Obstinacy,  a  Tale.  By  Mrs  Hall. 
12mo.  6s. 

Mr  Blount's  MSS.  or  Papers  from  the 
Book  of  a  Man  of  the  World.  By  the 
Author  of  Gilbert  Earle.  2  vols.  8vo. 
14  s. 

De  Foix  ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
ByH.  E.Bray.  3  vols,  post  8vo.  £.li.7s. 

Shakespeare's  Romances.  2  vols.  12mo. 
16s. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Rev.  Sydney  Smith's  Letter  to  the 
Electors,  upon  the  Catholic  Question. 
8vo.    Is.  6d. 

POETRY. 

Leisure  Moments.  By  Barnard  Trol- 
lope,  Esq.  Fscap,  8vo.    5s.  6d.  boards. 

Grafenstein.    A  Poem.    8vo.  12s. 

Chamber's  Rhymes  of  Scotland.  Royal 
18mo.  6s. 

An  Essay  on  Mind,  and  other  Poems. 
12mo.  6s. 

RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

The  complete  Works  of  Dr  J.  Owen. 
21  vols.  8vo. 

The  Labyrinth,  or  Popish  Circle : 
being  a  Confutation  of  the  assumed  In- 
fallibility of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Simon  Episco- 
pius,    by  Richard  Watson,  Author  of 

Theological  Institutes,"  &c.  8vo.  6d. 

A  Digest  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
Select  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
State  of  Ireland,  1824,  1825.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Phelan,  B.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
Mortimer  O'SuUivan,  A.M.  2  vols.  8vo. 
18s. 

Practical  Sermons,  chiefly  designed  for 
Family  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Blackley,  A.  M.  3  vols.  12mo.   16s.  6d. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  ;  or  an  il- 
lustration of  the  Moral  Laws  of  the  Uni- 
verse.   By  Thomas  Dick.    12mOi  9s. 

Origines  Ecclesiasticae ;  or,  the  Anti- 
quities of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and 
other  Works  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Bingham, 
M.A.    With  additions  and  Biographical 
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Account  of  the  Author :  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Bingham,  B.C.L.  8  vols.  Vol. 
V.  12s. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  considered  and 
illustrated,  in  a  series  of  Historical  Dis- 
courses preached  in  the  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Cheltenham.  By  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Close,  A.M.    8vo.  12s. 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Se- 
cond and  Third  Centuries,  illustrated  from 
the  Writings  of  TertuUian.  By  John, 
Bishop  of  Bristol.    8vo.    12s.  6d. 

Cole  on  the  Prophecies.  2  vols.  8vo. 
21s. 

Taylor's  Parlour  Commentaries.  12mo. 
5s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Visit  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara  in  1800. 
By  John  Maude,  Esq.,  Royal  8vo. 
i:.l..llu6d. 

Sketches  in  Wales,  or  a  Diary  of  Three 
Walking  Excursions  in  that  Principality, 
in  the  Years  1823-24-25.    By  the  Rev. 

G.  J.  Freeman,  LL.B.    8vo.  £.l..ls. 
Humboldt's  Personal  Travels  in  Colom- 
bia.   Translated  by  Helen  Maria  Wil- 
liams.   Vol.  VI,  (2  Parts),  8vo.  £.lu5s. 

Williams's  Tour  in  Jamaica.  8vo.  15s. 

Conversations  on  some  Leading  Points 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  designed  for 
Schools  and  Families.    By  the  Rev.  B. 

H.  Draper.    18mo.  half- bound.  2s. 
The  Baptist  Family :  translated  from  ; 

the  French.  By  Charlotte  Southwood.  i 
18mo.    8d.  i 

Select  Orations  of  Cicero,  with  English  J 
Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary  of  the  Roman  , 
Magistrates  and  Laws,  &c.    For  the  use  \ 
of  Students.    By  Richard  Garde,  A.  B. 
of  the  Middle  Temple. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Ha- 
waii, or  Owyhee  ;  with  an  account  of  the 
Geology,  Natural  Scenery,  Productions,  | 
Volcanoes,  &c.  &c.  History,  Supersti-  ' 
tions.  Traditions,  Manners,  and  Customs, 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, a  Grammatical  View  of  their  lan- 
guage, &c.  By  W.  Ellis,  Missionary 
from  the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands. 
One  vol.    8vo.  , 

EDINBURGH.  ^ 
The  Husbandman's  Calling,  shewing  tltfe 
Excellencies,  Temptations,  Graces,  and 
Duties  of  the  Christian  Husbandman, 
By  Richard  Steele,  A.M.  Fifth  Edition. 
With  an  Account  of  the  Author.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Brown,  Whitburn.  12mo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Cook  and  House wifes'  Manual. 
By  Mrs  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  St.  Ronan's.    12mo.  7s. 

Lectures  on  portions  of  the  Psalms. 
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By  the  Rev,  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D., 
Minister  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh.  Post 
8vo.    7s.  6d. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Fleming, 
Minister  of  Lady  Tester's,  Edinburgh, 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  8vo. 
12s. 

A  Mission  to  the  East  Coast  of  Suma- 
tra in  1823,  under  the  Direction  of  the 
Government  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Is- 
land.  By  John  Anderson,  Esq.,  late 
Agent  to  the  Government,  &c.  8vo. 
Plates  and  Maps.  16s. 

Tales  from  the  German,  translated  by 
Richard  Holcroft,  B.A.  One  vol.  12mo. 
7s. 

Statements  of  Dissentient  Members  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Bible 
Society.  Is. 

Report  of  proceeding  towards  forming 
an  Auxiliary  to  the  Irish  Society,  for  in- 
structing the  Irish  in  their  own  language. 

A  letter  to  the  Directors  and  Members 
of  the  Institution  for  the  Fine  Arts  in 
Scotland.    Is.  6d. 

Weeds  and  Flowers,  or  Stray  Leaves, 
from  a  Journal  in  Verse,  Foolsc.  8vo.  4s. 

Lion  Hunting  ;  or,  a  Summer's  Ram- 
ble through  parts  of  Flanders,  Germany, 
and  Switzerland,  iti  1825,  with  some  Re- 
marks on  Men,  Manners,  and  Things, 
at  Home  and  Abroad.  12mo.  6s. 
boards. 

Academical  Examinations  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Chemistry  ;  being  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  that  Science.  By 
David  Bos  well  Reid.  18mo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

A  Manual  of  Anatomy,  arranged  so  as 
to  afford  a  concise  and  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  Human 
Body.  From  the  F'rench  of  A.  L.  I. 
Boyle.  Revised  and  Improved  by  Wil- 
liam Bennett,  M.D.  18mo.  7s.  6d. 
boards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society.  Volume  V.  Part  II. 
for  the  years  1824-25,  with  ten  engrav- 
ings.   8vo.    10s.  6d. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  Number 
LXXXVI.  6s. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and 
Geometry,  for  the  use  of  the  Students  in 
Edinburgh  School  of  Arts.  By  George 
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Lees,  A,M.  Teacher  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Scottish  Military  and  Naval  Academy. 
One  vol.    8vo.  5s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Circumstances  which 
determine  the  Rate  of  Wages,  and  the 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes.  By 
J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Esq.    18mo.  Is. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh  ;  or  Sketches 
and  Anecdotes  of  the  City  in  former  times. 
By  Robert  Chambers.  2  vols,  small  8vo. 
12s. 

Considerations  on  the  Policy  of  the 
Government  of  India,  more  especially 
with  Reference  to  the  Invasion  of  Bur- 
ham.  By  Lieut-Colonel  M.  Stewart, 
F.R.S.E.,  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Calcutta,  formerly  Aid-de-Camp  to  the 
Earl  of  Minto  and  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
Governors-General  of  India.    8vo.  4s. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Roman  Law, 
and  of  the  Recent  Progress  of  its  Study 
in  Germany.  By  John  Reddie,  Jur.  Utr. 
Doct.  Gottingen.    8vo.  5s. 

The  Philosophical  works  of  David 
Hume,  now  first  collected  ;  including  all 
the  Essays,  and  exhibiting  the  more  im- 
portant alterations  and  corrections  in  the 
successive  Editions,  published  by  the  Au- 
thor.    4vols.  8vo.  £.2ul2u6d. 

The  Contest  of  the  Twelve  Nations,  or 
a  View  of  the  different  Cases  of  Human 
Character  and  Talents.    8vo.  18s. 

A  Word  or  Two  on  the  Flute.  By 
W.N.James.    12mo.  8s. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Eben.  Erskine; 
with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  By  the 
Reverend  Donald  Frazer.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£.lu4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Currency.  By  Bri- 
tannicas.    2s.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
on  the  Subject  of  Baptism.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Craig.  8vo. 

Album  of  Lithographic  Drawings  by 
different  Artists.  Nos.  I.  II.  III.  £.liils. 
coloured.  18s.  plain. 

Lithographic  Sketches,  drawn  from 
Life,  by  Geikie.  Imperial  4to.  Nos.  !• 
and  II.    6s.  each. 

The  First  Number  of  a  Botannical 
Work,  consisting  of  ten  Lithographic  Co- 
loured Flowers,  with  Botannical  Descrip- 
tions. To  be  completed  in  Four  Num- 
bers.   16s.  each. 
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EUROPE. 
France.— i^r^c^  Slave  Trade — The 

Greeks  By  the  Paris  papers  of  March 

26,  it  appears  that  a  warm  discussion  on 
the  slave-trade  took  place  on  the  preced- 
ing day  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  debate  arose  on  petitions  from  the 
merchants  of  Havre  and  Paris,  praying 
that  more  severe  and  more  efficacious 
laws  might  be  adopted  against  this  odious 
traffic.  The  petitioners  assert,  that  the 
slave-trade  is  carried  on  under  the  French 
flag  with  increasing  activity  ;  that  the 
operation  of  the  existing  laws  only  adds 
to  its  barbarity,  as  three  or  four  hundred 
negroes  are  now  crammed  into  a  space 
which  would  formerly  have  been  allotted 
to  only  one-fourth  of  that  number.  Hence 
the  deaths  are  frightfully  numerous,  and 
the  petitioners  calculate  that  the  slave- 
ships  throw  annually  overboard  at  least 
"3000  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  this 
horrible  traffic.  In  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  this  petition,  a  hope  is  express- 
ed that  the  facts  are  exaggerated,  and 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Government 
to  repress  the  slave-trade  are  enumerated. 
It  is,  however,  acknowledged,  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  traffic  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  civilized  nation ;  but  it  is  alleged,  that 
making  the  slave-trade  piracy  would  not 
be  an  effectual  prevention,  because  the 
l-igour  of  penal  laws  often  causes  impu- 
nity. This  argument  seems  to  imply, 
that  the  moral  guilt  of  the  slave-trade  is 
not  so  strongly  felt  in  France  as  in  other 
countries,  where  no  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  the  application  of  the  law  of 
piracy.  The  Committee  proposed  that 
the  petition  should  be  referred  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  The  object  of  the 
petition  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  debate, 
in  consequence  of  some  observations  made 
by  General  Sebastiani,  who  said,  that  a 
white  slave-trade  was  going  on  as  well  as 
a  black, — that  the  French  Ministers  had 
allowed  Turkish  agents  to  recruit  openly 
for  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  M.  de  Villele, 
in  vindication  of  the  Government,  referred 
to  the  precautions  against  the  slave-trade 
enumerated  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  observed,  that  the  Ministers  had 
pushed  these  precautions  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  freedom  of  trade. 
In  all  the  colonies,  measures  were  adopt- 
ed for  seizing  slave-ships,  and  those  mea- 
sures were  even  extended  to  ships  trading 
to  foreign  colonies  :  for  a  prosecution  is 
now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Cassation, 


against  the  owners  of  a  ship,  for  carrying 
on  the  slave-trade  with  a  colony  not  be- 
longing to  France.  After  this  defence, 
he  adverted  to  the  charge  respecting  the 
Greeks,  in  contradiction  of  which  he 
read  extracts  from  a  despatch  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Rcgny,  commanding  the  French 
squadron  in  the  Levant.  The  Rear- Ad- 
miral stated,  that  among  the  transports 
which  accompanied  the  Turkish  fleet 
which  arrived  on  the  3d  of  November 
off  Cape  Matapan,  there  weie  three 
Tuscan,  eight  Austrian,  seven  English, 
three  Sardinian,  two  Spanish,  one  Ame- 
rican, but  not  one  French.  In  answer 
to  the  charge  of  the  treasure  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet  having  been  conveyed  on 
board  of  a  French  ship  of  war,  M.  de 
Villele  said,  that  the  officers  wht)  lent 
themselves  to  that  transaction  had  been 
dismissed;  and  that,  for  permitting  it, 
the  commander  of  the  station  had  been 
recalled,  and  Admiral  de  Regny  appoint- 
ed in  his  place.  With  regard  to  certain 
vessels  building  in  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Minister  observed,  that  the 
Government  could  not  refuse  an  accom- 
modation of  that  kind  to  powers  with 
whom  the  country  was  at  peace.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  Dey  of  Algiers  had  built 
two  frigates  in  French  ports.  The  Pacha 
of  Egypt  had  also  been  allowed  to  build 
a  frigate  and  a  corvette,  but  he  had  not 
been  permitted  to  arm  them.  It  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  possible  that  there  might  be 
agents  in  France,  who  recruited  for  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt ;  but  the  Minister  main- 
tained that  there  was  no  violation  of  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Respect  for  the  maintenance  of  neutrality, 
he  said,  was  carried  so  far,  as  almost  to 
endanger  French  commerce,  on  which  the 
Greeks  commit  piratical  depredations.  In 
the  midst  of  this  debate,  an  orator,  of  the 
name  of  Dudon,  ventured  to  assert,  that 
England  still  carries  on  the  slave-trade. 
This  striking  instance  of  disregard  to 
truth  seems  to  have  received  no  conti-a- 
diction,  and  to  have  excited  no  surprise. 

Spain. — Convulsed  State  of  Spain.^ 
We  have  received  intelligence  from  Ma* 
drid,  and  from  several  of  the  principal 
provinces  of  Spain.  That  devoted  country 
seems  again  on  the  point  of  a  convulsion, 
and  there  is  no  question,  that  the  presence 
of  the  French  army  alone  prevents  the 
revolutionary  movements.  From  Madrid, 
the  accounts  are  to  the  1st  inst.  The 
landing  of  the  Constitutional  force  near 
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A  Meant  apiiears  to  have  produced  the 
deepest  feelings.  One  letter  says,  Ter- 
ror  and  confusion  reign  here.  The  King 
and  Royal  Family  reside  at  the  palace 
El  Pardo,  and  their  guards  now  consist 
entirely  of  Swiss.  The  Ministers  have 
dennanded  of  the  English  Ambassador, 
in  a  formal  note,  explanation  respecting 
the  movements  of  General  Mina,  who 
has  left  England,  as  report  states,  to  re- 
volutionize Spain.  The  answer  of  Mr 
Lamb  was,  that  he  understood  he  had 
left  England,  but  his  movements  or  in- 
tentions  he  knew  nothing  of.  We  await 
farther  details  with  the  greatest  anxiety." 
The  Curate  Merino  has  declared  himself 
hostile  to  the  present  Government,  and 
has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able force,  which  is  said  to  be  enthusias- 
tic in  the  constitutional  cause.  Though 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  Curate's  insur- 
rection, we  are  rather  sceptical  as  to  the 
account  given  of  his  principles,  and  those 
of  his  troops.  It  is  asserted,  the  consti- 
tutional parties  are  already  in  possession 
of  the  forts  of  Carthagena,  and  expect 
farther  reinforcements  from  the  Algerine 
coast.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  having  de- 
clared war  against  Spain,  will,  it  is  sup- 
posed, afford  facilities  to  the  patriots. 
The  commencement  of  hostilities  by  Al- 
giers was  announced  on  the  6th,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Spanish  Consul  General 
at  Tunis.  Several  strong  parties  of  con- 
stitutionalists have  appeared  in  the  North, 
and  have  committed  great  excesses  near 
Corunna. 

The  following  is  an  Extract  of  a  Private 
Letter, 

Cadiz^  March  7. 

The  Lady  Mary  Pelham  packet 
sailed  this  morning  for  Gibraltar,  after 
having  experienced  a  severe  passage  of 
twenty-five  days  from  England  to  this 
place ;  therefore  her  arrival  excited  no 
interest,  as  we  had  news  from  London 
of  a  much  later  date  than  what  she 
could  bring.  The  cup  of  bitterness  which 
this  ilUfated  country  is  doomed  to  drink 
is  nearly  overflowing.  Commerce  has  fled 
from  her  shores,  and  the  interior  lies 
waste  and  uncultivated,  the  miserable 
inhabitants  of  which  are  found  dead  in 
the  fields  from  inanition.  People  of  all 
descriptions,  both  Spaniards  and  foreign- 
ers, are  flying  from  the  enormous  contri- 
butions which  are  levied  upon  them,  and 
those  who  remain  must  pay,  or  have  their 
property  sequestered.  The  Algerine  cor- 
sairs are  swarming  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  intrepid  Colom- 
bians are  intercepting  all  the  coasting 
vessels  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  so 
much  so,  that  at  this  place  insurances 


cannot  be  effected  at  any  premium.  Fer- 
dinand seems  blind  to  the  l^est  rights  and 
interests  of  the  nation,  a^id  is  carefully 
rearinjr  up,  in  the  ii'ont  of  freedom 
and  improvement,  Monkish  intolerance 
and  superstitious  prejudices.  I  would 
have  written  to  you  respecting  the  sup- 
posed expedition,  which  the  Spanish  Go-- 
vernment  said  sailed  from  Gibraltar  ta 
re-revolutionize  Spain ;  but,  as  I  knew 
that  it  had  for  its  object  plunder,  and 
nothing  more,  and  perhaps,  too,  got  up 
by  the  enemies  of  freedom,  I  declined  say- 
ing any  thing  about  the  matter.  However, 
it  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  tocsin  of 
alarm  to  be  sounded  in  Spain,  and  the 
re-commencement  of  acts  of  proscription 
against  every  one  known  to  be  attached 
to  the  liberal  cause.  In  Cadiz,  and  some 
neighbouring  cities,  the  local  authorities 
have  increased  the  police,  or  spy  estab- 
lishment, to  the  number  of  30  in  each 
Borreo^  by  which  means  they  know,  by 
the  joint  report  of  three  or  four  hundred 
of  these  gentry,  what  is  done  and  said 
every  day  throughout  the  town,  and  in 
the  different  coffee-houses.  Every  one  is 
afraid  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  his 
neighbour  or  friend,  lest  he  should  hQ 
overheard  and  betrayed ;  consequently 
there  is  nothing  now,  in  this  once  gay 
and  flourishing  city,  but  dull  monotony, 
without  association,  and  without  busi- 
ness." 

A  party  of  Spanish  Constitutionalists, 
about  100  in  number,  effected  a  landing 
in  Murcia,  about  the  middle  of  last  month* 
Tbey  speedily  made  their  way  to  the 
mountains  ;  but,  if  we  may  credit  the 
French  papers,  very  few  joined  them, 
and,  having  been  vigorously  pursued  by 
the  Royalist  volunteers,  they  are  said  ta 
have  been  nearly  all  taken  or  destroyed. 

Portugal  Death  of  the  King.^ 

A  telegraphic  dispatch  received  on  Sa- 
turday evening,  March  18th,  announces 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  On 
the  4th  instant,  his  Majesty  was  attacked 
with  an  apoplectic  fit,  together  with  epi- 
lepsy. On  the  5th  and  6th,  his  malady 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  create 
the  greatest  alann  for  his  life.  After  the 
crisis  of  the  6th,  his  Majesty  experienced 
no  new  attack  till  the  9th,  when  his  ma- 
lady returned  with  augmented  violence, 
to  which  the  King  yielded,  and  laid  down 
his  life  on  the  10th,  at  six  in  the  evening. 
By  a  deed  of  the  King's,  executed  a  few 
days  before  his  decease,  a  regency,  headed 
by  one  of  his  daughters,  retains  possession 
of  the  Government  till  the  rightful  heir 
arrive.  Who  the  rightful  heir  is,  the 
document  rather  oddly  leaves  unexplain- 
ed ;  but  our  readers  will  recollect,  that 
about  a  year  ago,  an  arrangement  was 
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made  with  Don  Pedro,  by  which  it  was 
declared,  that  Pedro  should  reign  in  Bra- 
zil in  the  mean  time  as  Regent  under  his 
father,  and  that  at  King  John's  death  the 
Crowns  of  Portugal  and  Brazil  should  be 
united  in  his  person.  From  the  known 
violence  of  the  younger  son  Miguers  cha- 
racter, there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
make  an  attempt  to  dispossess  Pedro  of 
the  European  half  of  his  inheritance,  were 
he  near  the  scene  of  action  ;  but  he  is 
now  at  Vienna ;  and  the  Holy  Allies,  un- 
der whose  sanction  the  late  arrangement 
was  made,  will  doubtless  take  care  to  de- 
tain him  there,  while  his  presence  at  home 
would  be  dangerous.  The  question  is, 
what  will  Pedro  do  when  he  is  apprised 
of  the  vacancy  in  the  Throne  of  Portugal  ? 
That  he  will  claim  both  crowns  is  certain, 
for  he  does  not  want  ambition.  But  will 
he  fix  his  residence  at  Lisbon  or  Riu  Ja- 
neiro ?  Were  he  less  active  and  enter- 
prising, we  incline  to  think  that  he  would 
prefer  living  in  the  old  world,  where  mo- 
narchy is  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  has 
powerful  protectors  ;  rather  than  in  the 
new,  where  it  must  struggle  for  existence 
amidst  opposing  elements.  But  Pedro 
seems  to  have  something  of  a  royal  pas- 
sion for  war ;  and,  unless  we  mistake  his 
genius,  will  remain  in  Brazil,  where  the 
danger  is  most  menacing,  and  trust  Por- 
tugal for  some  time  to  the  administration 
of  his  sister,  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
Holy  Allies.  There  may  be  intrigues, 
however,  in  Lisbon,  which  may  recall  him 
thither  suddenly.  He  must  be  sensible, 
that  of  the  two  parts  of  his  dominions 
the  Eastern  is  held  by  the  more  secure 
tenure ;  and  that  if  his  presence  is  equally 
indispensable  in  both,  it  is  better  to  risk 
the  loss  of  Brazil  than  Portugal.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Brazilian  monarchy  would  not  survive  his 
depcu-ture  many  months.  When  the  im- 
perial regime  ceases  in  Brazil,  and  cease 
it  will,  whether  he  remain  or  no,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  fate  which  has  already 
befallen  Peru,  that  that  vast  region, 
which  equals  Europe  in  surface,  will  soon 
break  up  into  various  separate  republics. 
Without  the  compressing  force  of  despo- 
tic power,  or  without  a  highly-advanced 
civilization,  such  as  exists  in  the  North- 
American  confederacy,  it  is  not  possible 
to  bind  the  distant  members  of  such  an 
unwieldy  State  together.  From  the  one 
extremity  of  the  country  to  the  other  is 
nearly  3000  miles  ;  or  about  as  far  as  from 
London  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  ;  and 
on  this  surface,  which  would  support  two 
or  three  hundred  millions  of  men,  there 
is  only  a  thinly-scattered  population  of 
four  millions.  There  is  evidently  room 
in  this  immense  territory  for  a  dozen  of 


decent  republics  ;  but  there  must  be  men, 
as  well  as  square  leagues,  to  constitute  a 
body  politic ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
the  three  or  four  most  considerable  tra» 
ding  towns  on  the  coast  will  form  the  n«- 
clei  of  so  many  separate  Governments, 
A  very  extraordinary  report  has  been  cir- 
culated in  London, — that  a  body  guard 
for  the  Regent  of  Portugal,  of  2000  men, 
will  immediately  be  sent  by  the  English 
Ministers  to  the  Tagus. 

Austria — Illness  of  the  Emperor,^-' 
The  Austrian  Observer  of  the  12th  inst, 
confirms  the  accounts  in  the  French  pa- 
pers of  the  indisposition  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  who  had  a  severe  attack  of 
inflammatory  fever  on  the 9th  inst.  On  the 
10th,  at  six  in  the  morning,  his  Majesty 
was  bled,  which  afibrded  him  some  re- 
lief. The  degree  of  fever,  and  the  other 
symptoms  of  the  disorder,  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  take  away  some  more  blood, 
which  was  done  the  same  day,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
so  that  on  the  night  of  the  10th  his 
Majesty  had  some  quiet  sleep,  and  on 
the  11th,  in  the  morning,  he  felt  himself 
something  easier.  In  the  night  the  symp- 
toms of  the  disorder  and  the  fever  became 
so  much  worse,  that  his  Majesty  was  un- 
able to  sleep.  In  the  morning  of  the  I2th 
the  Emperor  experienced  much  relief, 
but  it  was  not  of  long  continuance,  and 
towards  noon  it  was  necessary  to  bleed 
him  again.  His  majesty  felt  considerable 
relief  from  this  operation,  and  continued 
more  easy,  which  increased  the  hope  of 
his  Majesty's  speedy  recovery.  On  the 
13th  the  Emperor's  indisposition  was  so 
alarming,  that  the  theatres  were* shut, 
public  prayers  were  offered  up  in  all  the 
churches,  and  he  received  the  sacrament. 
On  the  14th,  however,  he  was  much  bet- 
ter. The  Brussels  Oracle  of  the  26th 
inst.,  in  reference  to  the  health  of  the 
Emperor,  says,  Private  letters  from 
Germany  have  long  since  informed  us 
that  the  state  of  the  Emperor's  health  ex- 
cited much  uneasiness  ;  the  German 
journals  said  nothing  of  it,  and  the 
Vienna  Gazettes  merely  announced,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty enjoyed  good  health;  whereas  it 
was  well  known  that  his  Majesty  was 
very  ill  when  he  left  Presburg." 

The  latest  accounts,  however,  give  a 
favourable  statement  of  the  situation  of 
the  Emperor.  On  the  15th,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  all  danger  was  dispelled ; 
that  his  Majesty's  illness  had  been  happily 
brought  to  a  close ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, no  more  bulletins  would  he  issued. 
On  the  18th,  a  Te  Deum  was  ordered  to 
be  celebrated  in  the  Cathedral,  The 
theatres  were  opened  as  usual,  and  the 
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public  funds  improved  in  value*  Should, 
he  die,  however,  at  this  i)eriod,  Europe 
will  have  lost  five  sovereigns  within  the 
last  fifteen  months — the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of  France, 
Naples,  and  Portugal. 

^icu^Y.^Entails — By  virtue  of  an 
ordinance  of  the  lOtli  of  February  ISS^, 
signed  by  Ferdinand  I.  King  of  Naples, 
and  conlirracd  by  Francis  II.,  the  present 
King,  which  authorises  the  nobles  who 
possess  entailed  estates  to  divide  them 
among  their  creditors  who  have  legally 
proved  themselves  such,  the  Princess  Co- 
lonna  of  Sicily  has  just  distributed  among 
her  creditors  all  her  feudal  possessions. 
The  Journal  of  the  Two  Sicilies  adds, 
that  all  Sicilians  were  rejoiced  at  this 
Royal  benefit,  which  will  restore  to 
commerce  fertile  lands  which  the  an- 
cient feudal  system  had  withdrawn 
from  it. 

Italy. — The  Poj^^e  has  lately  issued 
a  curious  document,  in  the  form  of  a 
Bull^  extending  the  privilege  of  the  jubilee 
to  the  w^hole  Christian  world.  The  jubi- 
lee is  a  solemnity  instituted  by  Boniface 
the  VII.  in  the  year  1300,  by  which  plen- 
ary absolution  is  granted  to  all  Catholics 
who  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  within 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  with  prayer, 
confession,  and  almsgiving,  visit  Saint 
Peter's,  and  three  other  churches  named* 
Originally,  the  period  of  celebration  was 
to  return  only  once  in  a  century  ;  but  the 
first  jubilee  poured  so  much  wealth  into 
Rome,  that  it  got  the  name  of  the  golden 
year  ;  and  Boniface's  successors  very  na- 
turally lamenting  the  rare  recurrence  of 
so  rich  a  harvest,  shorter^ed  the  interval 
to  50,  35,  and  ultimately  to  25  years. 
But  Europe  begins  to  outgrow  the  super- 
annuated folly  of  pilgrimages.  Veteran 
sinners,  it  seems,  remain  at  home  in  spite 
of  the  promise  of  having  the  arrears  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  cleared  off  by  cross- 
tng  the  Alps,  like  Hannibal,  and  footing 
it  along  the  Appian  way.  The  number 
of  visitors,  owing,  as  the  Bull  says,  to 
the  calamitous  state  of  the  times,  has 
been  unexpectedly  small.  It  is  some 
comfort  to  know,  however,  that  those 
who  did  make  the  journey  have  been 
greatly  edified ;  and  therefore  his  Holi- 
ness, compassionating  good  Catholics, 
who,  from  poverty,  infirmity  of  purpose, 
or  other  obstacles,  have  not  repaired  to 
St.  Peter's,  has  kindly  brought  the  benefita 
of  the  jubilee  to  their  own  doors.  It  is 
declared,  that  absolution,  and  all  the  otlier 
advantages  resulting  from  the  pilgrimage 
to  Roioe,  shall  be  equally  enjoyed  by 
every  Catholic  who  shall  go  fifteen  times 
in  the  course  of  six  months  to  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  the  three  other  principal  Catho* 
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lie  churches  within  the  dioecse  where  he 
lives,  and  there  confess,  pray,  &.c.  in  the 
prescribed  form.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  tlie  ease  of  sick  persons,  and  others 
physically  incapable  of  complying  with 
the  order,  who  are  allowed  to  commute 
the  duty  for  something  better  suited  to 
their  circumstances.  We  can  assure  our 
Catholic  readers  that  we  are  not  disposed 
to  make  game  of  their  Opinions  ;  but  we 
find  it  difficult  to  describe  the  injunctions 
of  this  Bull  in  sober  parlance.  VVe  know 
there  are  enlightened  and  good  men 
among  them  ;  but  we  believe  that  these 
persons  will  be  little  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  us  for  the  pleasantry  we  have  in- 
dulged at  the  expense  of  a  piece  of  solemn 
buffoonery,  which  they  must  despise  in 
their  hearts.  His  Holiness  talks  of  the 
injury  done  to  the  faith  by  wicked  books! 
He  may  rest  assured,  that  a  document 
like  this  thrown  in  the  face  of  the  reason 
and  common  sense  of  mankind  in  the 
19th  century,  inflicts  a  more  deadly 
wound  on  the  church  than  all  that  infidels 
have  penned  since  the  last  jubilee.  We 
pity  Drs  Doyle  and  Murray.  These  acute 
and  able  men  must  feel  it  infinitely  oj)* 
pressive  to  be  bound  in  honour,  as  sons 
of  the  church,  to  put  a  plausible  face  on 
this  ludicrous  rescript,  issued  by  a  set  of 
drivelling  monks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alps,  and  fitted  only  for  the  meridian  of 
Spain,  Calabria,  or  Hungaryi 

Prussia — The  accounts  of  commer- 
cial affairs  at  Berlin  and  Frankfort  are  of 
a  very  sombre  nature.  Panic,  failures, 
and  wide-spreading  distress,  are  now  felt 
there  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  they 
have  been  in  England.  Twenty  mercan*- 
tile  houses,  several  of  the  first  rank,  have 
fallen  at  Berlin  since  the  end  of  last  year  ; 
and  securities  of  all  descriptions  have 
declined  considerably.  Crellinger,  for- 
merly army-contractor,  has  failed  for 
£.1,100,000  dollars;  and  Reichenhach 
and  Meixner  for  three  millions ;  both 
more  or  less  connected,  by  branching  es- 
tablishments, with  Frankfort  and  other 
towns. 

Sweden — The  intelligence  from  Got- 
tenburgh  is  of  the  most  gloomy  descrip- 
tion. Seven  or  eight  houses  are  reported 
to  have  stopped  payment ;  among  them 
the  firm  of  Prytz  is  mentioned.  These 
events,  and  the  late  embarrassments  in 
England,  appear  to  have  been  severely 
felt  at  Stockholm,  and  great  commercial 
difficulties  are  described  as  resulting  from 
them. 

Russia.— The  following  interesting 
information,  communicated  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Glolc  and  Traveller^  by  a  gentle* 
man  from  St.  Petersburgh,  may,  it  is  said» 
be  relied  on 
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The  Empcror''s  Death, — T  was  at 
Odessa  when  the  news  of  his  illness  reach- 
ed us.  On  hearing  of  his  death,  we  im- 
mediately concluded  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  murdered,  hut  not  by  order  of 
Constantine,  who  tenderly  loved  Alexan- 
der. Subsequent  communications  from 
merchants  and  others  living  at  Taganrok, 
convinced  us  that  Alexander  had  died  a 
natural  death.  The  fever  by  which  he 
was  cut  off*  is  very  common  in  the  Cri- 
mea. Not  a  week  before,  a  friend  of 
mine,  an  EngHshman,  returned  from 
Taganrok  with  the  fever,  and  died  in  six 
days. 

The  tumult  at  St.  Petershurgh  The 

death  of  Alexander  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  hopes  of  civilization.  For  the  last 
two  years,  the  nobles,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  were  immediately  in  favour 
at  Court,  were  in  league  to  compel  the 
Emperor  to  make  concessions  to  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  They  had  ap- 
pointed the  16th  of  March  for  a  deputa- 
tion to  wait  upon  the  Emperor,  and  in- 
sist  upon  a  change.  The  Emperor  was 
aware  of  this,  and  retired  to  Taganrok  to 
avoid  tumult,  but  it  was  well  known  that 
he  would  have  yielded.  His  death  de- 
stroyed the  lellgue  before  it  was  ripe,  and 
led  to  the  appi'ehension  of  its  members. 
The  conspirators  never  contemplated  the 
injury  of  Alexander.  He  was  too  much 
beloved. 

The  Arrests — There  is  not  a  noble 
family  in  Russia,  with  the  exception  of 
those  about  the  Court,  which  has  not  a 
member  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. 
They  are  arrested  every  day,  and  sent  to 
St.  Petershurgh,  with  their  arms  chained 
behind  them,  in  carts  guarded  by  Cos- 
sacks ;  others,  who  only  talk  of  the  aff^air, 
are  arrested  and  sent  off*  in  the  same  way. 

The  Poles,^ln  Russian  Poland  the  in- 
habitants are  so  strictly  governed  that 
they  dare  not  express  any  feeling.  In 
Austrian  Poland  the  yoke  is  even  heavier, 
but  they  grumble  openly.  As  I  passed 
through  Austrian  Poland,  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  the  Poles  crowded  round  my 
carriage,  to  learn  the  news  from  St.  Peters, 
burgh.  If  the  conspirators  had  beentuc- 
cessful,  and  a  constitution  had  been  estab- 
lished, they  would  have  thrown  off*  the 
Austrian  yoke,  and  placed  themselves  un- 
der the  protection  of  Russia;  but  the 
Russian  people  are  not  fit  for  a  constitu- 
tion. The  nobility,  however,  who,  al- 
though much  enlightened,  are  worse  than 
slaves,  must  have  concessions,  and  by  de- 
grees the  people  will  be  civilized. 

The  Physicians  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander — It  has  been  considered  curious 
that  Sir  James  Wylie  has  not  written 
here  to  declare  that  the  Emperor  died  a 


natural  death.  I  believe  Sir  James  has 
no  connections  in  England  or  Scotland 
now.  He  has  been  thirty  years  in  Russia. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantine  is  much 
beloved  in  Russia  ;  his  character  is  quite 
changed.  Nicholas  and  Michael  are 
brave  men — the  former  endeavours  to 
imitate  Napoleon. 

The  Militai-y  Colonies  are  a  great  cause 
of  wretchedness  and  discontent.  The 
children  of  the  peasants  are  taken  from 
them  at  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  and 
dragged  away  to  be  made  soldiers.  The 
peasants  still  refuse  to  shave  themselves. 
I  knew  a  man,  who  was  taken  to  be  a 
soldier,  go  six  days  without  food  rather 
than  submit  to  have  his  beard  taken  off*. 

Freedom  of  intercourse  and  personal 
freedom  there  is  none.  We  dare  not 
write  what  we  think,  and  we  are  compel- 
led to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ni« 
cholas,  or  banishment  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. This  oath  was  arranged  with 
Lord  Strangford,  because  the  English 
were  supposed  to  have  helped  to  foment 
the  late  troubles.  It  is  an  abominable 
oath,  as  you  will  see. 

Copy  of  an  oath  taken  by  his  Majesty's 
subjects  at  St.  Petershurgh,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  accession  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty  Nicholas  the  First : — "  We,  the 
undersigned,  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  and  other  members  of  the  Bri- 
tish Church,  make  oath  and  swear,  upon 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  that  we  will  be 
true,  faithful,  and  submissive  to  his  Im- 
perial Majesty,  the  most  gracious  and 
great  Sovereign  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
Paulovitch,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias, 
and  to  his  son  Alexander  Nicholarvitch, 
successor  to  his  Imperial  Majesty's  throne, 
or  who  may  be  appointed ;  and  that  we 
will  guard  and  preserve  the  rights  and 
privileges  belonging  to  his  power  and 
right  which  have  been  decreed,  or  may 
be  decreed  hereafter,  to  the  best  of  our 
understanding,  power,  and  ability  ;  and 
likewise  that  we  will  endeavour,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  forward  all  that  may  relate 
to  the  real  service  of  his  Imperial  Majes- 
ty and  the  just  interests  of  the  empire  in 
the  two  realms.  So  help  us  God  and  the 
Holy  Word,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 

Funeral  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,^ 
The  mortal  remains  of  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander  arrived  on  the  14th  February 
in  the  village  of  Koelomenskoe,  near  Mos- 
cow, and.were  received  by  Prince  GaKtzin, 
Governor  of  Moscow,  Prince  Isoukoff*, 
Count  Tolstoy,  and  a  great  number  of 
persons  of  high  rank,  who,  on  the  15th, 
attended  the  procession  to  the  cathedral 
of  Moscow  into  which  the  coffin  was 
carried  by  the  Emperor's  aides-de-camp. 
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On  the  16lh  the  doors  were  opened  to 
the  impatient  multitude ;  whoever  was 
able,  ill  the  dreadful  pressure,  to  get  near 
the  coffin,  prostrated  himself  and  kissed 
it*  The  body  continued  to  lie  in  state  on 
the  17th,  and  on  the  18th,  at  eleven 
in  the  morning,  the  procession  set  out  to 
proceed  towards  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
merchants  of  Moscow  had  given  1500 
rubles  as  a  present  to  the  troops  who  kept 
guard  by  the  Emperor*s  coffin.  The  no- 
bility of  Tula  have  ordered  masses  for  the 
soul  of  the  Emperor  to  be  performed  for 
six  weeks.  On  the  day  when  the  funeral 
procession  arrived  there,  the  'citizens  of 
Tula  made  a  subscription  for  the  poor, 
which  produced  31,589  rubles. 

By  the  last  intelligence  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh, it  appears  that  the  arrests  of  sus- 
pected persons  continue  to  be  multiplied 
through  the  empire.    Considerable  sen- 
sation has  been  excited  among  the  British 
residents  in  Russia,  by  their  being  called 
upon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  Emperor.    The  Senate,  having  had 
submitted  to  it,  by  the  Emperor,  various 
documents  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Tur- 
key and  Greece,  and  to  the  late  conspi- 
racy, is  understood  to  have  protested 
against  'all  interference,  by  his  Majesty, 
in  the  former,  which  they  reckon  would 
be  an  abandonment  of  the  politics  of  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  and  a  dangerous  example  to 
his  own  subjects,  which  might  ultimately 
occasion  a  dismemberment  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  Senate  has  also  recommended 
that  the  parties  to  the  late  conspiracy 
should  be  punished  with  inflexible  rigour  ; 
and  seemingly  aware  that  the  elements 
of  discord  exist  chiefly  among  the  mili- 
tary, it  points  out  the  necessity  of  re-mo- 
delling the  army,  and  reducing  it  by  one 
half,  dismissing  from  it  all  who  have  pro- 
perty, or  have  occupations  from  which 
they  can  derive  a  subsistence. — The  Duke 
of  Wellington  arrived  in  St.  Petersburgh 
on  the  3d  March,  and  immediately  had  a 
private  audience  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress.     He  has  had  the  palace  of 
the  minister  of  As  ♦  mages  assigned  him 
for  his  residence.    Europe  will  rejoice, 
should  the  intelligence  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  the  Times  News- 
paper turn  out  to  be  correct  in  all  its 
particulars  : 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  mission 
to  Petersburgh  has  commenced  under 
favourable  auspices.  The  first  interview 
of  his  Grace  with  his  Imperial  Majesty 
bore  the  aspect,  not  merely  of  a  gracious 
feeling  towards  the  ambassador,  but  of  an 
unequivocal  concurrence  in  the  great  object 
of  his  embassy — viz.  the  preservation  of 
li  broken  tranquillity  throughout  Europe. 


It   is  understood  that    iie  Duke  was 
charged  with  wiiat  might  be  termed  cre- 
dentials, from  France,  and  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  as  well  as  from  Great  Britain  ; 
all  calculated  to  impress  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  Petersburgh  with  the  conviction  that 
the  above  Great  Powers  were  unanimous 
in  their  purpose — first,  of  protecting  the 
Greeks  against  the  Ottomans  ;  second, 
of  protecting  the  latter  against  an  attack 
from  Kussia.    The  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  said  to  have  received  the  most  prompt 
assurances  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  regarded  the  first 
of  the  two  objects  explained  to  him,  and 
of  his  entire  acquiesence  in  the  second. 
The  five  most  powerful  States  of  Chris- 
tendom  are  now,  it  is  added,  to  unite  in 
a  common  and  peremptory  declaration  to 
the  Grand  Seignor, — that  Greece  shall  no 
longer  be  occupied  or  invaded  by  his  ar- 
mies— that  he  must  give  up  all  preten- 
sions to  the  sovereignty  of  that  people, 
and  cease  in  any  manner  to  molest  them. 
On  their  part,  it  is  affirmed,  that  the 
Greeks,  aware  of  the  pending  negotiation 
with  Russia,  and  contemplating  its  suc- 
cessful termination,  have  offered  the  Con- 
stitutional Throne  of  their  country  to 
each  in  succession  of  three  foreign  Princes 
— the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  and  the  son  of  Gustavus  the 
Swede,  but  that  by  none  of  them  has  the 
Royal  prize  been  accepted.  With  respect 
to  Russia,  she  will  feel  the  necessity  of 
abstaining  from  any  positive  act,  or  even 
from  demonstrations  and  menaces  of  ag- 
gression upon  Turkey.    There  is  little 
doubt  that  Nicholas  has  troubles  to  con- 
tend with  at  home,  which  would  not  be 
appeased,  but  might  be  aggravated,  by  the 
incidents  and  casualties  of  foreign  war- 
fare.   A  reduction,  therefore,  of  the  mi- 
litary malcontent  power  of  Russia  may 
be  naturally  anticipated  by  surrounding 
States.    Let,  then,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, continues  the  writer,  come  back  to 
England,  after  happily  concluding  a  ne- 
gotiation, on  the  success  of  which  has  de- 
pended the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  only 
chance  of  breathing  time  for  this  over- 
burdened and  exhausted  country,  and  we 
shall  hail  the  execution  of  such  a  task  as 
among  the  most  glorious  of  his  achieve- 
ments." 

French  papers  to  the  28th  ult.  contain 
an  important  document — the  Report  of 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  appointed  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  after  the  events 
of  the  26th  of  December,  giving  "  a  pre- 
liminary view  of  the  facts  taken  from 
the  examinations  and  confessions  of  the 
criminals  tliemselves.**  This  statement 
embraces  the  whole  extent  of  the  conspi- 
racy,  which  began  at  the  end  pf  ISlvfj  an^ 
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was  even  then  directed  against  the  life 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  His  assassi- 
nation,  it  is  announced,  was  contenrjpla- 
ted  and  prepared  at  various  periods  ;  first, 
in  1815,  then  in  1817,  afterwards,  in 
1823,  and  lastly  in  1825 !— Nobody  has 
yet  been  condemned,  but  the  number 
of  arrests  increase.  M.  Boulatoff  is  dead. 
This  is  the  conspirator  who  volmitarily 
surrendered  himself,  after  having  remain- 
ed three  hours  near  the  Emperor,  with 
the  intention  of  assassinating  him.  Obolenk 

is  also  dead  Count  Lieven,  the  Russian 

Ambassador  at  our  Court,  has  left  town 
for  St.  Petersburgh,  to  pay  his  homage  to 
the  new  Emperor.  His  departure  gave 
rise,  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  the 
ridiculous  rumour  of  an  approaching  rui>- 
ture  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Hamburgh, 
11th  March  The  Coronation  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  is  deferred  from  the 
month  of  September  to  that  of  October* 
It  is  stated  that  more  than  20,000  con- 
spirators  have  been  already  discovered, 
and  that  20,000  noble  families  are  im- 
plicated in  this  affair.  We  are  assured 
that  more  than  12,000  persons  are  already 
arrested. 

A  letter  from  Berlin,  dated  March 
13,  says  "  We  are  assured  that  a  Rus- 
sian courier,  who  left  this  place  to-day, 
has  with  him  dispatches  from  the  Russian 
Court  to  the  French  Government,  in 
which  the  Emperor  Nicholas  declares 
that  he  will  not  interefere  in  the  aff'airs 
of  Greece  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Great  European  Powers,  and  that  for  his 
own  part  he  is  willing  to  have  the  Holy 
Alliance  dissolved,  and  a  new  liberal  and 
general  compact  entered  into." 

Greece. — The  Greeks  continue  to  de- 
fend Missolonghi  with  a  determination 
which  baffles  the  science  of  Ibrahim's 
European  officers.  The  town  has  been 
blockaded  by  land  and  sea  for  many 
months,  but  in  every  assault  the  besiege 
ers  have  been  beaten  back  with  loss  ;  and 
the  Greek  fleet  throws  in  supplies  from 
time  to  time  in  spite  of  the  superior  na- 
val force  of  the  ,  Turks  which  is  posted 
in  the  bay.  The  courage  and  persever- 
ance which  the  Greeks  have  displayed  on 
this  occasion  must  go  far  in  the  eyes  of 
all  candid  persons  to  redeem  the  many 
errors  they  have  committed  in  the  gene- 
ral management  of  their  cause.  Mr 
Stratford  Canning  has  arrived  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  been  presented  to  the 
Divan. 

Turkey.— TVte  Library  of  the  Serag^ 

lio  In  a  letter  of  the  Hospodar  of  Wal- 

lachia.  Prince  I.  Carrazza,  we  are  told 
that  his  grandfather,  Prince  Charles,  and 
his  father,  then  a  youth  fresh  from  Ley- 
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den,  found  an  opportunity,  during  an  ill- 
ness of  Sultan  Mustapha,  of  examining 
the  imperial  library  at  Constantinople. 
The  result  was,  that  they  hdievcd  the 
collection  to  be  rich  in  ascetic  works  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic,  to  have  a  good 
many  works  on  Medicine  in  Latin,  and 
no  classics  whatever.  In  confirmation  of 
this,  it  may  be  recollected  that,  although 
the  Grand  Seignors  have  very  frequently  j 
made  presents  of  books  to  Christian  \ 
Ambassadors,  only  one  occasion  is  re- 
corded, in  which  the  gift  was  any  thing 
out  of  the  lines  described  by  the  Hospo- 
dar. General  Sebastiana  got  from  Selim 
a  beautiful  MS.  of  Ptolemy's  Geography, 
with  a  map;  and  a  very  fine  MS.  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  on  parchment » 
of  the  time  of  the  Emi>eror  Marcian. 

AMERICA. 
BuEKOS  Ayres — Papers  from  Buenos 
Ayres  state,  that  Colonel  La  Madrid,  an 
officer  who  was  carrying  military  contin- 
gents to  the  northward,  had  deposed  the 
civil  authorities  in  Tucuman  by  force, 
and  seized  ujxjn  the  government  of  the 
province.  The  national  congress  had 
issued  a  decree  against  this  act  of  rebel- 
lion, the  effisct  of  which,  however,  must 
be  uncertain,  as  Tucuman  is  in  a  remote 
situation,  1200  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  as  the  war  with  Brazil  will  find  oc- 
cupations for  all  the  military  force  the 
Government  can  muster,  in  a  different 
quarter. 

Mexico  It  appears  that  some  mis- 
understanding has  arisen  between  our 
Government  and  that  of  Mexico,  on  the 
subject  of  the  commercial  treaty  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  negotiation  for 
some  time.  The  grounds  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  parties  is  not  clearly 
explained,  but  it  is  said  to  have  some  re- 
ference to  the  right  of  search.  Report 
states,  that  the  Mexican  executive  is  in- 
clined to  concede  the  point  in  dispute,  but 
that  the  two  legislative  bodies  have  adopt- 
ed an  opposite  opinion.  We  have  no 
apprehension,  however,  that  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  th»  two  countries  are 
likely  to  experience  any  serious  inter- 
ruption. 

The  American  papers  speak  confident- 
ly of  an  expedition  of  20,000  men  pre,  . 
paring  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  and  Colom-  n 
bia  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba.    It  is  said  j 
that  the  invaders  rely  on  finding  a  large  i 
part  of  the  population  disi>osed  to  co- 
operate  with  them  for  the  expulsion  of  i 
the  Spaniards.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
it  would  be  easy  for  an  army  of  the  ex- 
tent mentioned  to  over-run  and  conquer 
the  whole  island,  the  capital  (Havannah) 
excepted,  which  is  very  strong,  and  pretty 
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well  garrisoned.  The  Spaniards,  though 
indifterent  soldiers  in  the  field,  invariably 
fight  well  when  they  are  behind  ram- 
parts. 

West  Indies — The  Barhadoes  Mer, 
cury  of  the  28th  of  January  states,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  2.5th,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock,  an  alarming  fire  broke 
out  in  Bridge  Town,  which  continued  to 
rage  with  great  violence  until  near  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred  houses  were  burnt,  and  property  to 
almost  an  incalculable  amount  destroyed, 
k  was  not  known  how  the  fire  origina- 
ted. A  general  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  held  on  the  27th,  at  which  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  losses  of  individuals,  and  a  subscript 
tion  immediately  entered  into,  which 
amounted,  at  the  termination  of  the 
meeting,  to  £.765,  7s.  6d. 

ASIA. 

East  Indies — Accounts  received  by 
the  way  of  Ceylon,  speak  in  positive 
terms  of  peace  being  concluded  with  the 
Burmese.  The  conditions  are  said  to  be, 
that  we  are  to  retain  possession  of  Ran- 
goon, Cheduba,  Arracan,  and  all  the  rest 
of  our  conquests  except  Prome  and  the 
other  towns  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
Irawaddy  river  ;  and  farther,  that  the 
golden  monarch  is  to  pay  us  a  large  sum 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  The  letters  profess  to  announce 
the  fact  of  peace  being  concluded  on  the 
authority  of  a  Gazette,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  there  is  no  better  ground  than  ru- 
mour for  the  terms  mentioned. 

AFRICA. 

Discoveries  in  Africa. — (From  the  Sier- 
ra Leone  Gazette.) — His  Majesty's  ship 
Brazen,  Captain  Willes,  sailed  on  Thurs- 
day last  for  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Bia- 
fra.  Captains  Clapperton  and  Pearce,  with 
Messrs  Morrison  and  Dickson,  who  came 
out  in  the  Brazen,  went  down  in  her,  and 
will  be  landed  at  such  part  of  the  cosat 
as  circumstances  may  render  most  advis- 
able ;  their  object  will  then  be  to  reach 
Soccatoo,  where  Captain  Clapperton  resi- 
ded some  time  last  year,  when  in  the  in- 
terior, with  Major  Denham.  We  had 
much  conversation  with  him,  and  were 
much  gratified  with  his  statements..  They 
confirm  (what  we  are  sure  will  be  more 
apparent  the  more  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  country)  tliat  the  centre  of  Afri- 
ca is  far  advanced  in  civilization  ;  that  the 
farther  the  Negro  is  removed  from  the 
baneful  effects  of  the  slave  trade  (the  con- 
tamination of  the  coast,)  the  more  he  is 
ridsed  in  the  scale  of  humanity— .the  more 


intelligent,  honest,  and  industrious  does  he 
become.    We  understand,  that  on  reach, 
ing  Soccatoo,6ome  of  the  party  will  remain 
to  form  more  intimate  relations  with  that 
extraordinary  sovereign,   Sultan  Bello, 
and  endeavour  to  establish  a  safe  and  per- 
manent communication  between  Soccatoo 
and  the  coast,  whilst  others  will  visit  the 
Niger,-  trace  its  course,  and  follow  it  to 
the  sea  ;   with  such  other  excursions, 
for  the  benefit  of  science  and  the  exten- 
sion of  knowledge,  as  circumstances  may 
admit.    We  were  favoured  with  the  view 
of  a  map,  containing  the  late  discoveries 
of  Major  Denham  and  Captain  Clapper- 
ton, from  which  it  seems  certain,  that  the 
Niger  of  Joliba,  passing  within  a  short 
distance  of  Soccatoo,  flows  into  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  and^  we  have  no  doubt,  forms 
Lagos,  and  the  rivers  round  it.    If  so, 
what  an  important  opening  is  made  into 
the  interior  of  Africa  !  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rapids  of  Yaouree,  a  steam- 
vessel  may  traverse  this  immense  conti- 
nent from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the 
Foulah  country — a  v/ater  communication 
scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.    We  were  much  gratified  with 
Captain  Clapperton's  account  of  the  ex^* 
tent  and  neatness  of  the  fences  and  plan* 
tations  in  the  interior,  especially  of  cotton 
and  indigo,  and  the  care  that  they  are 
kept  clear  of  weeds.   We  were  also  struck 
with  the  circumstance,  that  all  the  gold 
carried  to  Timbuctoo  and  Soccatoo  is 
brought  from  the  west  and  south-west ; 
a  strong  corroboration  of  what  is  always 
stated  by  our  travelling  merchants,  that 
the   most   productive   gold    mines  of 
Western  or  Interior  Africa  are  not  far 
from  us.    We  wish  these  adventurous 
travellers  may  succeed. 

Sandwich  Islands — His  Majes- 
ty's ship  Blonde,  commanded  by  Lord 
Byron,  lately  arrived  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  whither  she  conveyed  the 
bodies  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  those 
islands,  with  the  chiefs  who  had  accom- 
panied them  to  England.  The  Blonde 
left  England  in  the  Autumn  of  1824 ;  on 
her  arrival  at  Valparaiso,  Mr  Charleton, 
consul-general  of  the  islands  in  the  Paci- 
fic, was  sent  forward  to  Woahoo,  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  the  expected  arrival  of  the  Blonde 
with  the  bodies.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
remarkable  circumstance  by  the  nativess, 
that  just  previous  to  the  period  of  Mr 
Charleton's  arrival  at  Woahoo,  certain 
natural  phenomena — such  as  the  extraor- 
dinary overflowing  and  recession  of  the 
tide,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  so  forth, 
had  taken  place,  which  impressed  them 
with  a  belief  that  some  fatality  had  hap- 
pened to  the  King  or  Queen;  similar 
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occurrences  being  observed  when  Tama-  * 
hama  the  First  died — the  first  sovereign 
who  conquered   all  the  seven  islands, 
l>rought  them  under  one  Government, 
and  afterwards  ceded  them  to  Vancouver, 
in  1794.    This  omen,  or  presentiment, 
was  confirmed  by  Mr  Charleton's  arrival. 
When  the  Blonde  arrived  at  Honoruru 
(the  anchorage  of  Woahoo)  in  May  last, 
she  was,  however,  immediately  saluted 
by  19  guns  from  the  fort.    The  day  af- 
terward. Lord  Byron  and  all  his  officers 
had  an  audience  of  the  Regent  (Karaimo- 
ku,  the  brother  of  Boki,  the  governor, 
who  came  to  England,)  at  his  house,  at 
which  were  delivered,  in  presence  of  all 
heads  of  the  nation,  the  presents  sent  out 
in  the  Blonde  by  our  King.    The  present 
King  of  the  island  is  Kaukiauly,  a  lad 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  brother  of  Kio 
Rio,  who  died  in  England.    On  the  23d 
of  May  (four  days  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Blonde)  at  eleven  A.  M.,  the  bodies  of  the 
King  and  Queen  were  landed,  attended 
by  Lord  Byron  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
Blonde,  dressed  in  their  full  uniforms. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  boats  at  the  landing- 
point,  they  were  placed  on  two  funeral 
cars,  and  drawn  by  native  Chiefs  (about 
40  to  each  car)  to  the  late  room  of  au- 
dience belonging  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
the  tomb-house  not  being  finished.  Kau- 
kiauli  (brother  of  the  late  King)  and  the 
Princess   Nahienaena,   were   the  chief 
mourners,  supported  by  Lord  Byron  and 
the  British  Consul — the  numerous  chiefs 
ofthc  island,  and  the  officers  of  the  Blonde, 
forming  an  extensive  funeral  cavalcade. 
The  Blonde  continued  at  the  island  about 
six   weeks,  during  which  Lord  Byron 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  chiefs,  who 
gravely  deliberated  respecting  the  succes- 
sion of  the  young  King  and  Princess  to 
the  throne — as  heretofore,  might  had 
constituted  right.    This  important  mat- 
ter was,  however,  very  amicably  arranged, 
the  heads  of  the  nation,  and  all  the  chiefs, 
expressing  their  earnest  desire  to  conform 
themselves  strictly  to  the  laws  of  legitimacy 
and  consanguinity.    This  island  is  de- 
scribed as  the  most  fertile  of  all  the 
Sandwich  Islands.    The  inhabitants,  by 
a  late  census,  amounted  to  40,000. 

The  Blonde  proceeded  from  Woahoo 
to  visit  the  Isle  of  Owhyhee,  (about  three 
days'  run,)  and  refit  there.  She  anchor- 
ed in  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  world, 
(now  called  Byron  Bay,)  which  Vancouver 
was  deterred  from  entering  by  a  coral 
rock  appearing  to  impede  the  entrance, 
but  which  actually  forms  its  principal 
security.  It  is  a  most  safe  position,  and 
its  rich  and  beautifully-varied  scenery  has 
obtained  for  it  the  appellation  of  "  The 
Eden  of  the  Sandwich  Islands."    In  the 


neighbourhood  of  this  bay,  the  island  is 
in  the  highest  state  of  fertility^:  but  the 
natives  are  in  nearly  the  same  state  as 
they  were  when  Captain  Cook  discovered 
them  in  1779.    An  American  missionary 
had  arrived  there  about  six  months  since, 
whose   instructions   would,   no  doubt, 
advance  them  in  civilization,  as  those  of 
his  brethren  had  the  natives  at  Woahoo. 
The  Blonde  then  returned  from  Byron 
Bay  to  Woahoo,  and  Lord  Byron  took 
leave  of  the  King,  Regent,  and  Chiefs, 
and  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  visit  to 
the  islands,  in  the  highest  degree  satis- 
factory to  them,  and  beneficial  to  the 
country.    The  kindness,  grace,  and  at- 
tentions of  his  Lordship  to  the  natives, 
we  are  assured,  have  made  the  most 
favourable  impression  on  them  of  the 
English   character.     The   Blonde  was 
literally  laden  with  stock  and  provisions 
of  every  description  by  the  natives,  who 
refused    payment   for  any  thing  they 
could   supply  the   ship.     The  Blonde 
left  Woahoo  for  Karakokoa  Bay,  where 
Captain  Cook  was  unfortunately  killed. 
Here  Lord  Byron  erected   a  humble, 
simple  monument,  to  the  memory  of  the  i 
great  circumnavigator  :  not  on  the  spot  • 
where  he  was  killed,  as  that  was  found  J 
impracticable,  it  being  under  water,  but  • 
where  his  body  was  cut  up,  on  the  top  j 
of  a  hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.* 
The  natives  of  the  island  having  embraced  1 
Christianity,  the  Regent  gave  permission 
to  Lord  Byron  to  visit  the  sacred  sepulchre,  | 
and  take  therefrom  whatever  relics  of  J 
their  former  religion  he  wished  to  possess., 
The  sanctuary  was  filled  with  their  gods  | 
— "  the  work  of  men's  hands" — some  ma- 
nufactured of  wicker-work  and  feathers, 
others  carved  of  wood,  with  numerous 
articles  which  had  been  made  sacred,  by 
being  offered  to  them,  in  acts  of  gratitude, 
for  success  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  other 
occupations  of  their  simple  life.  But  the 
article  that  most  struck  the  visitors  as  re- 
markable, was  an  English  consecrated 
drum.  The  temple  was  despoiled  of  most 
of  its  former  sacred  treasures,  which  are 
brought  to  England  in  the  Blonde.  [We 
understand  it  is  intended  to  publish  a  de- 
tailed  account  of  this  very  interesting  voy- 
age  and  visit  to  the  islands.]  The  Blonde 
left  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  proceed  tc 
Otaheite,   but,  in  consequence   of  ila 
trade- winds,  she  could  nt)t  fetch  it  by  50( 
miles,  and  therefore  made  a  direct  coursi 
for  the  coast  of  Chili,  during  which  sh< 
fell  in  with  Maiden's,  Husbruck's,  am 
Parry  Islands,  the  two  former  uninhabit 
ed,  and  the  latter  only  known  to  the  in 
habitants  of  Otaheite,  and  made  a  won 
derful  run  of  4500  miles  in  three  vi^eeks 
and  7694  miles  in  49  days. 
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The  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Tamahama  the  First,  who  died  in  1819, 
had  made  most  considerable  advances 
towards  civilization  :  he  had  erected  for 
the  defence  of  his  island  three  forts,  one 
of  which  mounts  42  pieces  of  ordnance  ; 
he  possessed  also  a  considerable  fleet, 
with  which  he  had  subdued  the  whole 
group  of  islands,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  arranging  an  expedition  for 
the  conquest  of  Otaheite  and  the  other 
Society  Islands,  situate  at  least  a  thou- 
sand miles  from  him.  The  simple  habits 
and  easy  modes  of  living  of  the  natives 
do  not  prompt  to  much  personal  exertion ; 
they  require  no  clothing  ;  and  their  fish, 
which  is  abundant,  with  the  tarra-root, 
which  grows  spontaneously,  afford  them 
a  gratuitous,  constant,  and  plentiful  sub- 
sistence. It  has  never  until  now  been 
ascertained  with  certainty  how  they  dis- 
posed of  their  dead.  It  appears  that  this 
duty  of  concealment  devolves  upon  the 
next  of  kin,  who  buries  the  body  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  following  their  death  ; 
and  when  the  flesh  has  been  consumed, 


they  gather  up  the  bones,  which  they 
convey  into  the  interior,  and  lodge  them 
in  a  cavity  or  clift^  of  the  rocks ;  these 
spots  are  then  tabooed,  or  held  sacred,  by 
the  erection  of  four  poles,  to  go  within 
which  is  death.  The  only  symptoms  of 
anger  any  of  the  natives  discovered  to- 
wards the  Blonde's  people,  was  when, 
accidentally,  one  of  them  removed  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  these  depositories  of  the 
remains  of  mortaUty.  The  bones  of  the 
Royal  Family,  in  the  same  manner,  are 
collected  in  a  temple  or  sepulchre,  and 
which  is  the  only  remaining  building  of 
the  former  religion  now  on  the  island, 
and  which  is  situated  in  Karakakoa  Bay. 
The  bow,  arrow,  slings,  and  clubs  of  the 
deceased  Kings  and  chief  warriors  are  also 
deposited  with  their  remains. 

The  dagger  with  which  Captain  Cook 
was  killed  is  in  the  possession  of  a  litera- 
ry gentleman  of  the  Blonde,  who  has  col- 
lected many  new,  interesting,  and  curious 
particulars,  relative  to  his  death,  and  of 
the  past  history  of  these  interesting  isl- 
anders. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords. — March  1  The 

Royal  assent  was  given  by  commission  to 
the  Transfer  in  Aids  Bill,  and  the  Ex- 
chequer Bills  Bill.  The  Commissioners 
were,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Earl  of 
'  Shaftesbury,  and  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 
A  person  presented  a  copy  of  the  Charters 
granted  to  the  Banks  in  Scotland,  Lord 
Viscount  Melville  presented  a  petition 
from  Edinburgh  against  any  alteration 
being  made  in  the  banking  system  in 
Scotland.  Laid  on  the  table. — Adjourned. 
2 — Several  private  Bills  passed  through 
i  their  respective  stages,  and  there  being 
no  public  business,  their  Lordships  ad- 
journed at  five  o'clock. 

3. — Lord  Melville  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Edin- 
i  burgh,  against  any  change  in  the  bank- 
S  ing  system  of  Scotland.    A  variety  of 
I  petitions  were  presented  against  slavery. 
\  ■   Lord  King,  after  expressing  the  strong 
I  opinion  that  the  corn-laws  were  founded 
in  gross  injustice,  presented  a  petition 
from  the  weavers  and  artisans  of  Man- 
chester, to  the  numberof  40,000,  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Bill.      Lord  Lau- 
derdale   presented  petitions  from  the 
.  Magistrates,    &c.   of    the    county  of 
)  Forfar,  against  any  interference  with  the 
banking  system  of  Scotland.    The  Duke 
of  Gloucester  expressed  the  great  satis- 
faction with  which  he  had  heard  of  the 
ddtermifiation  of  Ministers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  ;  he  firmly  relied  on  their 


zeal  and  sincerity,  and  he  hoped,  that 
the  colonial  legislature  would,  without 
compulsion,  follow  up  the  great  object. 
His  Royal  Highness  then  presented  pe- 
titions against  the  continuance  of  slavery 
from  the  Chancellor,  masters,  and  scho- 
lars of  Cambridge,  and  from  72,000  in- 
habitants  of  London. 

CONFERENCE  WITH  THE  COMMONS. 

The  message  from  the  Commons, 
brought  up  by  Mr  Canning,  requested  a 
conference  with  the  Lords  on  matters 
chiefly  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  West- India  colonies.  On  the  motion 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  conference 
was  agreed  to  in  the  painted  chamber 
forthwith.  Among  those  appointed  were 
Lord  Bathurst,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe.  Lord  Grosvenor,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  Bishop  of  London.  The  Lords  ha- 
ving returned  from  the  conference,  with 
the  resolution  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Commons  last  night,  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  w^as  desired.  On  the  motion 
of  Lord  Bathurst,  the  resolution  was  or- 
dered  to  be  printed,  and  taken  into  con* 
sideration  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  then  presented 
petitions  from  Aberdeen,  Buckingham, 
Montrose,  and  Belhaven,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  Lord  Rosebery  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very from  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
which  his  Lordship  prefaced,  by  observ- 


ing,  that  it  was  signed  by  nearly  17,000 
inhabitants,  and  was  agreed  to  at  the 
most  numerous  and  as  respectable  a 
meeting  as  was  ever  held.  It  s|x>ke  the 
sentiments  of  the  f?reat  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation of  the  enlightened  city  whence 
it  came.  His  Lordship  presented  simi- 
lar petitions  from  the  town  and  county 
of  Banff  and  Haddington.  Another 
petition  was  presented  from  Norfolk  ;  to 
the  same  effect,  by  Lord  Suffolk,  signed 
by  more  than  17,000  individuals.  His 
Lordship  represented,  that,  on  private 
information,  Ministers  had  been  induced 
to  |K)stponc  for  a  year  any  fresh  regula- 
tions. Other  petitions  of  the  same  kind 
were  presented  from  Birmingham  and 
).isburn,  which  were  read,  and  laid  on 
tlie  table. 

Adjourned  till  Monday, 

Lord  Lauderdale  presented  j^eti- 
lions  from  the  merchants,  &c.  of  Ayr, 
from  the  Magistrates  and  Council  of  the 
same  place  ;  from  the  Provost,  &c.  of 
Kigin  ;  from  the  Provost,  &c.  of  Banff; 
from  the  Provost,  &c.  of  Macduff;  a- 
gainst  any  change  in  the  banking  system 
of  Scotland.  Lord  Kingston  presented 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic claims,  from  the  nobility,  gentry,  &c. 
of  the  county  of  Cork.  Lord  Melville 
presented  petitions  from  tho  Magistrates, 
&c.  of  Forfar,  Peebles,  Tain,  and  Kil- 
marnock,  against  changing  the  l)anking 
system  of  Scotland.  Earl  Grey  presented 
a  petition  from  , North  Shields,  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery ;  also  petitions  from 
Halifax,  Ripton  Bridge,  Somerby,  and 
Towarden,  with  the  same  prayer. 

Lord  Boringdon  laid  on  the  table  a 
petition  to  the  same  effect,  from  Ply- 
mouth. A  message  was  sent  to  the 
Commons  for  a  copy  of  the  fourth  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
—Adjourned, 

7  The  Duke  of  Atholl  presented  a 

petition  from  Perth  against  any  altera- 
tion in  the  Scotcli  banking  system.— 
Laid  on  the  table — The  Earl  of  Glas- 
gow presented  a  petition  from  Ayr  to  the 
same  effect — Laid  on  the  table.  Earl 
Grosvcnor  presented  a  petition  from  the 
county  of  Suffolk  against  any  alteration 
in  the  com  laws, 

SLAVE-TRADE. 

Several  petitions  were  presented  from 
various  places  praying  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

The  resolutions  brought  up  from  the 
Commons  being  then  read, 

Earl  Bathurstrose  to  submit  a  motion 
on  the  subject.  The  Noble  Earl  began 
by  observing,  that  two  years  since  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  communicating  to  the 
House  the  improvements  which  had 
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taken  place  in  the  colonies.  Those  im- 
provements were  in  a  progressive  state; 
The  Noble  Lord  proceeded  to  d«scant 
upon  the  different  topics  connected  with 
the  subject,  and  to  point  out  the  various 
ameliorations  the  slaves  enjoyed  in  tha 
different  islands.  Religious  instruction 
by  the  Moravian,  and  other  persuasions, 
had  been  afforded  with  the  most  l)enefi« 
cial  results.  The  Noble  Lord  then  stated 
the  different  regulations  founded  on  tho 
resolutions  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
different  colonies  would  be  called,  and  ob- 
served, that  l)etween  and  the  next  Sessioi^ 
time  would  be  given  to  ascertain  how  far; 
they  were  practicable.  The  Noble  Earl 
then  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  agreed 
to.  Lord  Calthorpe  followed  the  Ndble 
Lord  in  the  various  statements  which  had 
been  made,  and  forcibly  insisted  on  the 
great  advantages  which  would  accrue  tQ 
the  slaves,  as  well  as  to  the  masters,  from 
a  religious  education;  and  observed,  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  by  fair  means.  The  Earl 
of  Liverpool  argued,  that  by  their  adop^  \ 
tion  of  the  resolutions,  the  House  would  i 
approach  the  object,  in  a  desire  to  attain 
to  which  they  were  all  unanimous — the 
abolition  of  slavery,  by  the  safest,  least 
invidious,  and  most  certain  path.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  lamented  that  the  re* 
solutions  had  not  been  earlier  communi- 
cated ;  but  recommended  that  they  should 
now  be  unanimously  adopted.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  supported  the  resolutions ;  he 
defended  the  use  of  the  word  "  expedi- 
ency,"  to  describe  the  ground  upon  which 
Parliament  should  pledge  itself ;  because 
the  use  of  any  stronger  term  would  be  an 
uncalled-for  imputation  upon  the  many 
great  statesmen,  divines,  and  legislators 
of  former  times,  who  had  either  actively 
promoted  or  assented  to  the  slave  system. 
Lord  Redesdale  followed  to  the  same  pur* 
pose.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Well^ 
declared  unequivocally  his  opinion  that 
the  continuance  of  slavery  was  irrecon*  , 
cileable  to  the  Christian  religion,  Th*| 
Bishop  of  Ferns  concurred  in  the  doctrint^^ 
of  his  right  reverend  brother ;  he  explain- 
ed, that  the  absence  of  petitions  from  Ire- 
land against  slavery  arose  from  the  fact^ 
that  that  kingdom  was  never  disgraced 
by  the  traffic  in  slaves,  and  mentioned 
the  interesting  circumstance  which  had 
preserved  his  country  from  that  stain. 
After  some  observations  by  Lord  SufBeld, 
and  Lord  Bathurst,  the  resolutions  were 
then  put  and  agreed  to. 

The  South-American  Treaties  Bill  pass- 
ed through  a  committee.  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Glasgow, 
against  any  alteration  in  the  currency  of 
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Scotland. — Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.— 
The  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  ten 
6*clock. 

8.  — Lord  Stowell  presented  several 
petitions  from  different  hundreds  in  the 
county  of  Bedford,  against  any  alteration 
!n  the  corn-laws.  Mr  Brogden  and 
others,  from  the  Commons,  brought  up 
the  Promissory  Notes'  Bill.  Mr  Chalmer 
presented  at  the  Bar  the  6th  and  7th  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  for  improving 
the  Communication  between  Edinburgh 
and  Fife.  Earl  Bathurst  moved  that  a 
conference  be  held  with  the  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Earl  Bathurst, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  several  other 
Noble  Lords,  repaired  forthwith  to  the 
painted  chamber  :  in  a  short  time  they 
returned,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in- 
formed their  Lordships  that  they  had 
communicated  to  the  Commons  the  result 
of  their  Lordships'  proceedings  on  this 
subject.  On  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  the  Promissory  Notes'  Bill  was 
read  a  first  time,  and  the  second  reading 
fixed  for  Monday  next — Adjourned. 

9,  — The  Earl  of  Kingston  presented  a 
petition  from  some  Protestants  of  Clan- 
gibbon,  the  Noble  Earl's  estate,  in  favour 
of  Catholic  emancipation.  The  Earl  of 
Darnley  took  the  opportunity  to  remark 
upon  what  he  called  an  inconsistency  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters, 
who,  he  said,  opposed  the  emancipation 
Of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and 

'  urged  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  of 
the  West-Indies  with  equal  zeal.  Lord 
King  presented  a  petition  against  the  corn- 
laws,  from  the  carpenters  and  joiners  of 
London,  and  spoke  with  great  severity  of 
the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  laws  in 
question.  The  Earls  of  Carnarvon  and 
Darnley  defended  the  corn-laws,  and  re- 
prehended Lord  King's  coarse  habitual 
style  of  speaking  of  the  landed  interest. 
The  Earl  of  Kingston  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee upon  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church, 
but  afterwards  withdrew  his  motion. — 
Adjourned. 

■  10. — The  Duke  of  Athol  presented  a 
petition  from  the  guildry  of  Perth,  against 
dny  alteration  in  the  banking  system  in 
Scotland.  Lord  Glasgow  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  Magistrates,  householders, 
and  others  of  Beith,  in  Ayrshire,  to  the 
same  effect. 

CLERKS  TO  THE  SIGNET. 
Lord  Viscount  Melville,  after  a  few  re- 
marks to  the  purport  that  he  had  great 
doubts  respecting  it,  introduced  a  bill  to 
mcorporate  the  clerks  to  writers  to  the 
signet  in  Scotland,  and  moved  that  it  be 
read  a  first  time.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said  it  would  be  hazardous  to  press  this 
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measure  during  the  present  Session  ;  time 
was  necessary,  that  the  subject  might  un- 
dergo farther  consideration.  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville  acquiesced,  and  moved 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months,  (which  is  a  virtual  with- 
drawal of  the  bill). 

Earl  Grey  presented  petitions  from 
different  Presbyterian  churches  in  Silver- 
Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  from 
various  other  places,  praying  the  abolition 
of  slavery. — Adjourned. 

13 — the  Duke  of  Athol  presented  a 
petition  from  Perth,  against  any  alteration 
in  the  banking  system  of  Scotland.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  presented  a  petition 
from  Surrey,  against  negro  slavery,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  Newport,  to  the  same  effect. 
Lord  Lauderdale  presented  petitions  from 
Berwick,  Montrose,  and  Arbroath,  against 
any  alteration  in  the  banking  system  of 
Scotland,  and  also  a  petition  from  Ar- 
broath, praying  for  an  alteration  of  the 
corn-laws.  The  Noble  Earl  said  he 
disagreed  with  the  prayer  of  the  latter  pe- 
tition. Lord  Melville  presented  petitions 
from  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  from 
Wigton,  Dundee,  and  Lanark,  against 
any  alteration  in  the  banking  system. 
The  bills  before  the  House  went  through 
their  different  stages,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

A  message  from  the  Commons  brought 
up  the  Scotch  Jurors'  Bill,  and  various 
private  bills.  Several  petitions  were  pre- 
sented against  any  alteration  of  the 
Scotch  banking  system.  A  great  many- 
more  petitions  were  presented  from  dif- 
ferent places  against  slavery.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  moved  for  various  re- 
turns of  the  exports  and  imports  with  In- 
dia. Trade  and  population  were  increas- 
ing to  a  great  extent.  No  fewer  than 
2289  vessels  hsd  entered  the  port  of  Sin- 
capor  within  the  last  three  years.— 
Agreed  to.  The  Earl  of  Limerick  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Limerick,  against  the  Pro- 
missory Notes'  Bill. 

PROMISSORY  notes'  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  rose  to  move 
the  second  reading  of  the  Promissory 
Notes'  Bill,  He  thought  it  unnecessary 
to  go  into  any  detail — if  any  objections 
were  taken  to  it,  he  should  be  ready  to 
state  his  sentiments  upon  it.  The  Noble 
Earl  said,  he  would  on  Friday  move  for 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  banking 
system  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  then 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bilK 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  objected  to  the 
bill,  contending  that,  with  a  debt  like  that 
of  Great  Britain,  a  paper  currency,  found- 
ed on  a  metallic  standard,  was  preferable 
3Q 
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to  a  currency  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
moved,  as  an  annendnrient,  "  that  the  se- 
cond reading,  instead  of  taking  place  that 
evening,  should  be  postponed  till  that  day 
six  months." 

After  a  few .  observations  from  Lord 
Darn  ley,  and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in 
support  of  the  measure;  and  from  the 
Karl  of,.  Lauderdale,  on  the  superiority  of 
the  banking  system  of,  Scotland,  the 
amendment  was  negatived  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time, 

A  message  from  the  Commons,  by  Mr 
Brogden  and  others,  brought  up  the  Mu- 
tiny and  Desertion  Bill,  the  Marine  Mu- 
tiny  Bill,  the  Bank  Advances  Bill,  and 
some  private  bills.  Lord  Suffield  presented 
a  petition  from  the  united  magistracy  of 
the  county  of  Norfolk  against  the  game- 
laws. — Laid  on  the  table.  The  Promis- 
sory Notes'  Bill  went  through  a  commit- 
tee without  opposition  ;  the  report  was 
brought  up  and  received,  and  the  third 
reading  ordered  for  Friday.  After  some 
routine  business,  their  Lordships  adjourn- 
ed. 

16,  — The  Marquis  of  Huntly  presented 
a  petition  from  Aberdeen,  praying  that 
no  alteration  be  made  in  the  banking 
system  of  Scotland.  The  Noble  Marquis 
presented  petitions,  having  the  same  ob- 
ject, from  Inverness  and  Banff.  Vis- 
count Melville  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council 
of  Pittenweem,  against  any  alteration  in 
the  banking  system,  and  one  from  In« 
verary  against  slavery.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Manchester 
against  the  usury  laws,  the  operation 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  petitioners, 
had  greatly  aggravated  the  distress  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  mercantile  world.— 
Laid  on  the  Table.  The  Promissory 
Notes'  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed.  The  Scotch  Juries,  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  and  the  Irish  Improvements'  Bill, 
went  through  committees,  and  were  re- 
ported. The  Mutiny  Bill,  and  the  Bank 
Advances  Bill,  were  read  a  second  time. 
Several  private  bills,  brought  up  from  the 
Commons,  were  read  a  third  time  ;  after 
which,  the  House  adjourned. 

17.  — Lord  Melville  presented  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  a- 
gainst  slavery.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
presented  a  petition  from  PoUockshaws, 
in  Scotland,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the 
corn -laws. 

SCOTCH  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool,  pursuant  to  or- 
der, moved  for  a  select  committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  Earl 
of  Grostenor  opposed  the  motion.  He 


thought  it  would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  Noble  Lord  had  at  once  come  for- 
ward with  his  bill.  He  wished  to  know 
what  had  alarmed  the  Noble  Lord  ?  Had 
the  Noble  Lord  been  alarmed  by  Malachi 
Malagrowther  ?  How  was  confidence 
to  be  restored  while  these  small  notes 
were  allowed  to  be  in  circulation  ?  What 
was  the  situation  of  the  poor  man  ?  The 
Earl  of  Liverix)ol  said,  the  opposition  of 
the  Noble  Lord  was  rather  of  an  extraor- 
dinary nature.  When  the  recent  mea- 
sures were  introduced,  a  question  was  put 
to  him  whether  it  was  intended  to  extend 
those  measures  to  Ireland  and  Scotland  ; 
he  then  said  he  thought  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient  to  adopt  similar  measures  both  as 
respected  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  with- 
out giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  time. 
With  regard  to  Scotland,  it  certainly  did 
appear  that  an  opinion  prevailed  against 
any  measures  being  adopted  with  regard 
to  that  country,  and  many  petitions  had 
been  presented  to  the  House.  It  was 
therefore  thought  decorous  to  the  opinions 
entertained  in  Scotland,  to  propose  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  but  that  Government 
had  not  altered  their  views  of  the  subject* 
for  no  circumstances  whatever  had  come 
before  them  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  He 
thought  a  committee  the  best  course  that 
could  be  adopted.  He  should  follow  up 
the  motion,  by  moving  that  the  petitions 
presented  on  this  subject  be  referred  to 
the  committee. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  did  not  approve, 
of  the  present  proceeding.  There  existed 
no  ground  whatever  for  it.  It  had  been 
thought  proper  to  adopt  a  measure  as  ap- 
plicable to  England,  but  as  regarded 
Scotland  there  was  no  call  for  any  inter- 
ference with  the  banks  in  that  country. 
Lord  Viscount  Melville  observed,  that 
the  Noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  was  mis- 
taken in  the  view  he  took  of  the  subject. 
Nothing  was  more  reasonable,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  than  to  refer  the 
subject  to  a  committee  to  report  thereon. 
That  report  would  come  fairly  before 
their  Lordships  for  their  consideration 
and  decision.  The  Earl  of  Limerick 
perfectly  agreed  with  the  Noble  Lord 
(Aberdeen).  The  same  remarks  which 
applied  to  Scotland  would  apply  to  Ire- 
land. The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  any  man  could  main- 
tain that  the  present  measure  would  es-i 
tablish  confidence.  The  Noble  Lord  en- 
tered into  various  particulars,  showing 
that  the  banking  system  in  Scotland 
ought  not,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  be  interfered  with.  The  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool said,  England  and  Scotland  were  so 
closely  united,  that  the  present  measure 
was  quite  warranted.  The  Bank  of  Scot- 
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land  was  dependant  on  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  event  of  distress,  they  must 
come  to  England  for  relief.  He  would  ask, 
could  they  do  without  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ?  1'hey  could  only  obtain  gold 
through  the  medium  of  the  Bank  in  this 
country.  The  question  was  then  put  and 
agreed  to, — Adjourned. 

20 — Several  petitions  were  presented 
against  any  alteration  in  the  banking 
system  of  Scotland, 

Lord  Calthorpe  presented  a  petition  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  from  Tewkesbury 
in  Yorkshire,  Clapham  in  Surrey,  and 
Bethnal  in  Staffordshire.  The  Army  and 
Marine  Mutiny  Bills  were  read  a  third 
time.— Adjourned. 

21. — The  Bishop  of  Ferns  moved  for 
copies  of  letters  written  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  chartered  schools  in  Ireland  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  Lord  King 
said,  various  abuses  existed  in  these 
schools,  as  appeared  by  the  Commission- 
ers' report  of  1815.  Much  cruelty  was 
said  to  be  exercised  in  them,  and  great 
laxity  of  conduct  practised  throughout. 
The  Bishop  of  Ferns,  at  considerable 
length,  defended  the  chartered  schools  in 
Ireland  from  the  charges  imputed  to 
them.  Lord  King  thought,  as  the  Rev. 
Prelate  was  disposed  to  defend  the  system 
which  had  been  adopted,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  discuss  the  subject  on  a  future  day 
by  a  regular  motion.  The  motion  was 
then  agreed  to.  The  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  moved  for  various  returns  connect- 
ed with  the  same  subject,  viz.  the  charter 
schools  in  Ireland,  and  expressed  a  wish 
for  farther  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

THE  CORN-LAWS. 

Lord  King  rose  to  present  a  petition 
from  the  Parish  of  St.  Luke  against  the 
corn -laws.  He  had  been  accused  of  hand- 
ling this  subject  very  roughl)^ — that  he 
had  used  various  aliases  in  describing  the 
corn-bill — that  at  one  time  he  had  called 
it  the  dead  weight — another,  the  land- 
lord's tax — the  job  of  jobs — and  so  forth. 
He  had  received  a  good  deal  of  advice  on 
the  subject— now  he  would  venture  to 
give  advice.  He  would  advise  Noble 
Lords  to  consider  what  would  be  the  si- 
tuation of  the  country  if  corn  were  to  get 
up.  Before  he  expected  any  thing  to  be 
done,  the  cobwebs  of  the  Cabinet  must 
be  brushed  away,  and  the  hunter  remov- 
ed. He  asked  the  House  to  do  justice. 
It  was  a  breach  of  trust  to  make  corn 
dear.  Parliament  had  contrived  these 
measures  to  keep  up  the  price  of  corn. 
He  was  afraid  the  time  would  come  when 
they  might  be  called  tithe  exactors.  Lord 
Calthorpe  defended  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  by  Parliament,  and 
which,  he  considered,  had  originated  in  a 


sincere  design  to  benefit  the  country. 
Lord  Clifden  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were  not  to 
interfere  with  this  subject  during  the  pre- 
sent Session.  Lord  Limerick  deprecated 
the  tenor  of  the  speech  of  the  Noble 
Lord  (King)  as  uncalled  for,  and  improper. 
After  a  few  farther  remarks,  the  petition 
was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

THE  CURRENCY. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  was  anx- 
ious to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  subject  of  country  notes  being 
made  payable  only  in  London.  He  was 
desirous  of  a  measure  to  prevent  banks 
from  making  notes  payable  in  London 
only,  and  not  in  the  town  in  which  they 
were  issued.  There  were  fifty-five  banks 
who  made  their  notes  payable  in  London  ; 
one  of  which  was  at  so  remote  place  as 
Aberdeen.  He  wished  for  the  assistance 
of  the  Noble  Earl  on  the  subject.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  would  readily 
assist  the  Noble  Marquis  if  he  could,  but 
as  the  law  now  stood,  he  knew  not  how 
to  do  so  by  a  direct  bill.  With  regard  to 
England,  he  could  not  see  how  the  subject 
could  be  effected.  If  a  bill  were  brought 
in  respecting  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he 
should  certainly  move  that  a  clause  to 
the  purport  wished  for  by  the  Noble 
Marquis  should  be  inserted.  Several  pe- 
titions were  presented  against  any  altera- 
tion in  the  banking  system  in  Scotland, 
and  their  Lordships  adjourned. 

22  The  following  bills  received  the 

Royal  assent  by  commission  ;  the  Com- 
missioners were  Lord  Eldon,  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  Lord  Melville.  The 
Navy  and  Marine  Mutiny  Bill,  the  Scotch 
Juries'  Bill,  the  Road  Advances'  Bill,  and 
several  private  bills.  Lord  Melville  gave 
notice  that  he  w  ould  to-morrow  move  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  make  perpetual 
an  act  of  last  Session  relative  to  joint- 
stocks  in  Scotland. 

BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  an  individual,  a  learn- 
ed counsel,  who  had  pleaded  at  the  bar 
on  an  Irish  cause,  complaining  of  having 
been  called  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel.  He 
moved  that  Mr  John  L.  Wharton  be  or- 
dered to  attend  the  house  to-morrow.  The 
bills  on  the  table  were  then  forwarded  in 
their  respective  stages,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed. 

23 — The  Deputy  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  informed  their  Lordships  that  Mr  J. 
L.  Wharton  was  in  attendance,  pursuant 
to  their  order.  On  being  called  to  the 
Bar,  Mr  Wharton  read  an  apology  to  Mr 
Fonblanque  for  the  expressions  used  in  a 
letter  to  that  gentleman,  when  the  Lord 
Chancellor  said,  that  as  Mr  Wharton  ap. 
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peared  to  have  made  a  very  proper  apolo- 
gy, their  Lordships  would  probably  think 
it  unnecessary  to  proceed  farther.  He 
should  therefore  move  that  Mr  Wharton 
be  discharged. — Ordered.  Mr  Wharton 
was  then  discharged,  without  the  payment 
of  any  fees.  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  Dumfries,  against 
any  alteration  of  the  banking  system  of 
Scotland.  Lord  Melville  moved,  accord- 
ing to  his  notice,  the  first  reading  of  a 
bill,  to  continue  an  act  passed  last  Ses- 
sion, enabling  joint-stock  companies  to 
sue  and  be  sued  by  their  officers.  That 
was  a  temporary  act.  and  would  expire 
in  July,  and  the  bill  he  brought  in  was 
to  make  it  perpetual.  Read  a  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Mr  Spiller, 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Highland 
roads,  presented  the  twelfth  report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  repair  of  roads  in 
Scotland.  Several  other  bills  went  through 
their  respective  stages,  and  their  Lordships 
adjourned  to  Wednesday  the  5th  of  April. 

BANKING  SYSTEM  IN  SCOTLAND. 

House  of  Commons — Feb.  27 — A 
petition  was  presented  from  Inverness 
against  any  measure  to  disturb  the  paper 
currency  of  Scotland. — Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

A  petition  was  presented  from  Kirrie- 
muir, Forfarshire,  against  the  Small  Note 
Bill  being  extended  to  Scotland  Order- 
ed to  be  printed. 

Mr  Hume  presented  petitions  from 
Aberdeen,  &c.  against  the  extension  of 
the  Small  Notes  Bill  to  Scotland.  If  the 
Scotch  small  notes  were  extinguished,  the 
effect  would  be  to  throw  half  the  popula- 
tion out  of  employ.  He  hoped  Ministers 
would  "  let  well  alone,"  a  principle  that 
it  would  have  been  well  for  them  to  ex- 
tend to  other  of  their  measures. 

The  Hon.  Captain  Gordon  supported 
the  petitions,  and  hoped  that  the  Minis- 
ters would  pause  before  they  adopted  the 
threatened  measures  respecting  the  cur- 
rency and  small  notes  in  Scotland.  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

SMALL  notes'  BILL. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
moved  that  the  order  of  the  day  be  read, 
for  committing  the  Promissory  Notes'  Bill 
t  o  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
The  order  of  the  day  having  been  read, 
Mr  Hume  said,  the  measure  before  the 
House  was  not  only  not  adapted  to  the 
emergency,  but  calculated  to  prove  high- 
ly mischievous  as  regarded  England, 
and  still  more  so  as  regarded  Scotland. 
He  warned  the  Scotch  members,  that 
they  could  not  with  any  consistency  sup- 
jK)rt  this  measure  as  to  England,  and 
then  turn  round  and  reject  it  as  to  Scot- 
land. In  his  opinion,  the  currency  should 
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be  precisely  the  same  throughout  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland.   If,  in  one  of 
these  countries,  they  had  the  example  of 
gold  and  paper  circulating  together,  there  ' 
was  evidence  of  the  practability  of  having 
a  medium  equally  safe  and  less  expensive 
than  gold.    The  proper  measure  to  be 
desired  was,  that  the  banking  system 
should  be  placed  on  a  secure  and  perma- 
nent basis.    What  would  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Gentleman  say  to  the  country,  if, 
between  this  time  and  1829,  any  country  i 
banks  should  fail  ?    They  and  they  alone  ri 
should  be  held  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences, if  they  would  not  call  for  securi- 
ty by  deposits  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
guard  against  all  loss  to  the  note  holders. 
The  instruction  which  he  (Mr  Hume) 
intended  to  move  to  the  committee,  was  • 
for  the  introduction  of  a  clause,  requiring  , 
all  bankers,  and  banking  establishments,  ' 
to  lodge  a  deposit  equal  to  the  amount  of  ; 
the  bank-notes  they  intended  to  circulate  ] 
for  the  one-pound  notes  during  the  first 
year,  for  the  five  and  ten  pound- notes 
during  the  second  year,  and  for  all  other 
notes  during  the  third  year.   They  might 
then  issue  as  many  notes  as  they  pleased. 
He  (Mr  Hume)  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
quantity  of  paper  currency  was  of  no 
consequence,  if  it  was  convertible  into 
gold.     Whether  there  were  twenty  or  , 
thirty  millions,  was  immaterial,  if  the  ^ 
circulation  was  checked  by  that  delicate 
barometer,  the  state  of  the  exchanges.  | 
During  last  year  more  bank-notes  were 
stamped  in  Ireland,  by  two  millions,  than  i 
in  any  preceding  year.    This  was,  in  pro-  « 
portion,  a  greaier  increase  than  in  this  1 
country ;  yet  it  had  been  attended  with 
less    inconvenience.     The  Honourable 
Gentleman  then  referred  to  the  constitu-  ; 
tion  of  the    Scotch    Chartered  Banks, 
which  admitted  of  no  possibility  of  loss. 
On  this  model  the  banks  in  several  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  were 
founded. — The  Hon.  Gentleman  conclu- 
ded with  moving  the  following  resolution, 
as  the  first  instruction  to  the  committee  : 
— "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  on  the  bill,  to  provide  for  re- 
quiring, from  banks  and  banking  estab- 
lishments, deposits  (to  be  lodged  in  the 
Exchequer,  or  other  proper  office)  equal 
in  amount  to  the  amount  of  promissory 
notes  payable  on  demand,  issued  by  them 
respectively." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
the  present  was  a  bill  for  a  temporary  j 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  accelerating  the  i 
period  when  the  existing  permission  to  \ 
issue  small  notes  will  by  law  cease.  It 
would  be  a  very  inconvenient,  not  to  say  ! 
clumsy  mode  of  legislation,  he  thought,  to  | 
ingraft  a  permanent  regulation  on  a  mea»  I 
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sure  which  was  of  a  temporary  character 
by  its  very  nature.  The  House  had  decid- 
ed, that  the  circulation  of  those  one-pound 
notes,  which  the  Hon.  Gentleman  thought 
so  harmless  and  innocent,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  prejudicial  and  mischievous 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  Treasury 
were  the  most  objectionable  hands  in 
which  deposits  could  be  made.  He  had 
himself  very  strong  objections  to  allowing 
the  Treasury  the  privilege  of  prying  into 
the  affairs  of  individuals.  He  could  not 
consent  to  invest  the  Government  with  the 
power  of  examining  the  affairs  of  any  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  might  be 
engaged  in  this  species  of  pursuit  (hear, 
hear).  The  Hon.  Member  (Mr  Hume) 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  were 
two  species  of  customers  who  dealt  with 
country  bankers — those  who  took  their 
notes,  and  those  who  deposited  pro- 
perty in  their  keeping.  Now  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
the  effect  of  giving  to  one  class  of  cus- 
tomers a  higher  degree  of  security  than 
to  the  others.  If,  indeed,  we  were  at 
liberty  to  establish  charter  banks,  with 

a  hmited  liability,  he  could  understand  

if  they  were  to  enjoy  any  peculiar  privi- 
leges, then  he  could  understand  the  pro- 
priety and  justice  of  demanding  compen- 
sation in  way  of  capital  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  but  in  cases  where  no  such  privilege 
was  asked  for,  it  seemed  to  him  a  most 
unreasonable  and  inconvenient  restriction 
upon  the  fair  employment  of  capital.  As 
the  Hon.  Gentleman  had  proposed  the  re- 
solution as  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  he 
must  give  it  his  opposition,  (hear^  hear ), 
Mr  Hobhouse  said,  unless  something 
was  done  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  pre- 
sent banking  system,  the  country  would 
be  exposed  to  the  constant  recurrence  of 
those  evils  under  which  it  now  suffered, 
and  which  it  was  impossible  to  say  how 
long  might  continue,  (hear^  hear  J,  The 
real  cause  of  the  present  calamities  could 
be  distinctly  traced  to  the  occasional  aug- 
mentation and  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency, not  merely  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  of  the  country  paper.  The 
currency  of  the  country  regulated  every 
thing,  and  as  long  as  the  law  permitted 
800  establishments  to  trade  in  that  cur- 
rency, he  should  say,  to  manufacture  that 
currency  without  controul  or  restraint,  so 
long  must  the  country  be  exposed  to  those 
evils,  (JiearJ.  If  the  Government  had  the 
courage  to  deal  with  the  question,  they 
would  introduce  a  radical  change  in  the 
system,  which  would  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  the  existing  evils  ;  and  upon  all 
the  grounds  he  had  stated,  he  should  give 
his  «upiK)rt  to  the  proposition  of  his  Hon. 
friend. 


'iitarij  Inielliirence. 

Mr  Huskisson  was  persuaded,  if  the 
House  allowed  such  a  resolution  to  pass 
as  that  proposed  by  the  Hon.  Member 
for  Aberdeen,  on  to-morrow  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  country  would  be  considerably 
augmented,  (loud  cheers). 

Upon  strangers  being  ordered  to  with- 
draw, Mr  Huskisson  said,  that  until  he 
saw  chartered  banks  really  established,  as 
he  had  observed  before,  he  did  not  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  pronounce  a  decided 
opinion  upon  the  subject.  The  House 
then  divided.  Against  the  resolution, 
120;  in  favour  of  it,  9 — Majority  111. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  op- 
posed the  other  amendment,  That  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be  required  to 
make  monthly  returns  of  the  amount  of 
all  their  issues,  and  publish  the  same  in 
the  London  Gazette."  Mr  Maberly  ex- 
pressed very  great  surprise  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  should  think  proper  to 
oppose  a  proposition  so  very  little  liable 
to  objection  as  the  one  he  had  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
always  said,  that  the  Bank  should,  in  his 
opinion, produce  an  account  of  their  issues, 
if  required,  for  a  specific  purpose,  such  as 
had,  for  instance,  occurred  during  the 
present  Session  ;  but  he  thought  that  con- 
stantly  and  periodically  to  publish  the  a- 
mount  of  issues  would  be  attended  with 
very  injurious  consequences,  and  actually 
mislead  rather  than  direct  those  who 
might  pretend  to  guide  their  operations  by 
such  accounts.  Mr  Pearse  said,  that  he 
was  a  friend  to  publicity  generally,  but  he 
thought  that  the  publication  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  amendment  to  attain, 
would  be  rather  mischievous  than  bene- 
ficial. Mr  Abercromby  would  feel  dis- 
posed to  support  the  amendment,  if  he 
were  disposed  to  regard  the  Bank  as  trus- 
tees for  the  public,  but  he  would  recom- 
mend his  Hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  it. 
Mr  Maberly  said,  the  Bank  Directors 
gave  their  evidence  to  the  effect  that  their 
conduct  was  regulated  with  a  view  of  ad- 
vancing the  public  interest.  But  was  it 
quite  consistent  with  that  declaration, 
that  thirteen  millions  had  been  lent  by  the 
Bank  to  the  Government  for  defraying 
the  military  and  naval  expenditure  ?  Was 
it  quite  consistent  v*'ith  his  declaration, 
that  the  Bank  was  embarrassed  with]  five 
millions  of  deficiences — seven  millions  of 
dead  weight — three  millions  to  pay  those 
who  were  willing  to  accept  of  the  four 
and  a-half  per  cents.,  besides  nearly  two 
millions  advanced  on  mortgages  of  land  ? 
The  whole  of  the  amount  of  the  en» 
gagements  which  the  Bank  was  then  un- 
der exceeded  twenty-five  millions.  The 
whole  of  the  capital  of  tlie  Bank  was  lent 


to  Government.  This  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  a  principal  cause  of  the  over-issues. 

A  long  conversation  followed,  after 
which 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  as  the  House  had 
not  adopted  a  previous  suggestion,  which 
he  had  made,  he  now  meant  to  offer  an 
amendment,  which  would  enable  the  poor 
to  obtain  payment  from  country  bankers 
of  their  one-pound  notes.  He  held  in  his 
hand  the  act  of  37  Geo.  III.  one  clause 
of  which  enacted,  That  if  any  country 
banker  should  refuse  to  pay  gold  for  his 
small  notes  within  three  days  of  demand, 
it  w^  in  the  power  of  any  Magistrate  to 
distrain  upon  his  property  by  summary 
process.'*  This  necessary  and  salutary 
provision  had  continued  for  ten  or  twelve 
years.  The  37th  Geo.  III.  had  fixed  the 
period  at  three  days,  but  a  subsequent 
act,  passed  in  the  same  Session,  had  made 
it  seven  days,  and  thus  it  had  continued 
throughout  all  the  subsequent  measures, 
until  it  was  left  out  altogether.  He 
reasonably  believed  that  the  omission  had 
been  merely  the  effect  of  a  clerical  error, 
and  had  not  been  intentional.  At  present, 
a  person  holding  a  one-pound  country 
bank  note  was  in  a  similar  situation  to  a 
person  holding  any  commercial  promis- 
sory note,  or  other  undertaking  to  pay. 
The  holder  of  the  one-pound  note,  in  or- 
der to  recover  its  value,  must  bring  his 
action  against  the  banker,  which  was  at- 
tended with  great  expense,  and  occasioned 
a  delay  of  six  months.  The  substance  of 
the  clause  proposed  was,  that  if  any 
banker  should  refuse  to  pay  in  specie  the 
value  of  his  note  longer  than  seven  days, 
(he  had  taken  the  last  amendment  of  the 
act,)  the  Magistrate  might  proceed  by 
summary  process. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that,  under  the  present  bill,  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen 
would  lead  to  very  many  serious  objec- 
tions. 

Mr  Hudson  Gurney  strongly  objected 
lo  the  motion  of  the  Honourable  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  (Mr  Hume).  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  could  not  possibly 
understand  upon  what  principle  this  bill 
was  passed,  except  to  compel  an  issue  of 
gold.  He  therefore  thought  that  this 
clause  ought  to  be  re-enacted  under  cer- 
tain limitations.  Mr  Abercrombie  said, 
the  present  bill  had  been  modified,  in  or- 
der that  the  contraction  of  issues  should 
not  be  too  sudden,  but  the  present  clause 
would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  increase 
the  rapidity  with  which  this  contraction 
would  take  place.  Mr  H.  Drummond 
thought  that  the  proposed  clause  would 
have  the  eflect  of  supporting  credit,  Mr 
Hume  said,  the  present  conduct  of  the 
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Government  amounted  to  a  perfect  and 
unequivocal  declaration,  that  the  one- 
pound  note  was  not  convertible  into  gold 
but  by  the  medium  of  an  action,  the  pe- 
riod of  which  would  be  six  months,  and 
the  expense  of  which  would  be  £.20  or 
£.30.  He  would  divide  alone  upon  the 
question.  Mr  Canning  said,  the  effect 
of  the  proposed  measure  would  be,  to 
enable  a  malicious  person  to  expose  bank- 
ers to  vexatious  and  inconvenient  appear- 
ance before  magistrates.  Lord  Archibald 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Hume  severally  ex- 
])lained,  when  cries  of  "  question"  be- 
coming loud  and  reiterated,  the  House 
divided — For  the  original  clause,  163;- 
for  the  amendment,  19.— Majority,  144. 

Mr  Hume  said,  it  was  his  intention  to 
move — "  That  there  be  inserted  in  the 
bill  a  clause,  enacting  that  all  promissory 
notes  issued  by  country  bankers  should 
be  made  payable  at  the  place  where  they 
were  issued."  Mr  Huskisson  said,  that 
if  the  Honourable  Member  had  waited 
but  a  little,  it  was  his  (Mr  Huskisson's) 
intention  to  propose  a  clause  {Hcar^ 
hear)  to  that  effect. , 

The  clause  of  Mr  Hume  was  then 
withdrawn. 

Mr  Huskisson  then  handed  his  clause 
to  the  Chairman.    Mr  Hume  saw  no  rea- 
son why  the  clause  should  not  apply  to  all 
notes  in  future  to  be  issued,  and  not  mere-  ^ 
ly  to  those  issued  after  the  5th  of  April 
1829.  It  ought  to  take  immediate  effect.^ ! 
Mr  Huskisson  was  anxious  not  to  place* 'j 
country  bankers  in  any  new  difficulties,<j 
The  clause  was  agreed  to.  '\ 

Mr  Hume  said,  that  he  had  another  \' 
clause,  to  which  he  could  foresee  no  ob" 
jection  ;  it  went  to  provide,  "  That  all 
licensed  bankers  shall  return  and  deposit 
in  the  Stamp-office,  London,  on  the  1st 
day  of  every  calendar  month,  an  account 
of  the  greatest  number  of  notes  issued  by 
them,  on  the  preceding  month ;  the 
truth  of  it  being  testified  by  a  clerk,  or 
other  competent  witness."  Such  a  return 
was  extremely  desirable,  and  the  House' 
would  thus  obtain  a  view  of  the  whole 
paper  circulation  of  the  kingdom. 

Several  Members  suggested  that  the 
return  might  be  made  to  the  Stamp-^ 
office  once  in  every  quarter. 

Mr  Hume  had  no  objection  to  the 
change.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer hoped  the  Honourable  Gentleman 
would  not  press  this  clause.  Mr  Hume 
agreed  to  withdraw  it. 

The  other  clauses  and  the  preamble 
were  then  gone  through,  and  the  House 
having  resumed,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
report  should  be  brought  up  to-morrow. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  moved  for  a  return  of  the 
number  of  banks  established  in  Scotland 
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Issuing  notes  payable  on  demand,  distin- 
guishing the  chartered  banks,  and  the 
number  of  partners  of  those  which  were 
not  chartered.  Mr  Gordon  asked,  if  the 
return  ought  not  to  include  the  number 
that  had  failed  ?  The  reply,  he  appre- 

[  hended,  would  be  nil.  Sir  G.  Clerk  add- 
ed, that  that  preposition  had  been  al- 
ready made.  Mr  Abercromy  moved  the 
printing  of  the  papers  now  on  the  table, 

relative  to  education  in  Scotland  Order- 

sd. — Adjourned. 

28 — Accounts  of  the  number  of  bank- 
ers in  Scotland  was  presented  and  agreed 

;  to. 

I  Several  petitions  were  presented  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  ;  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  corn-laws  :  for  a  repeal  on 
the  duty  on  leather  ;  against  any  altera- 
tion of  the  corn-laws  ;  and  for  a  reduction 
of  the  tobacco  duties. 

Sir.  G.  Warrendar  presented  two  peti- 
tions from  Haddington  against  any  alter- 
ation in  the  currency  of  Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocate  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a^bill  for  the  regulation  of  the 
qualifications  of  special  jurymen  in  Scot- 
land. 

C03IMERCIAL  DISTRESS. 

Mr  T.  Wilson  asked,  whether  Govern- 
ment had  determined  on  granting  any  re- 
lief to  the  commercial  distresses  of  the 
country  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated,  that  in  an  answer  to  an  application 
from  Government  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  Directors  had  answered,  that 
they  had  the  best  means  of  affording  re- 
lief then  under  consideration.  Mr  Ellice 
asked,  whether  the  relief  was  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  manufacturing  towns  ?  and 
whether  personal  security  would  be  re- 
ceived ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said,  he  was  not  at  present  prepared 
to  answer  the  question,  but  was  confident 
it  viras  the  desire  of  the  Bank  to  afford  re- 
lief in  the  most  effectual  manner  (hear^ 
hmr).  Mr»Tierney  asked,  whether  Go- 
vernment had  undertaken  to  indemnify 
the  Bank  for  any  loss  ?  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  replied,  that  it  had  not. 
Mr  Tierney  said,  he  felt  the  strongest 
iisaprobation  at  the  whole  measure, 
which  must  be  less  efficient  than  an  issue 
of  Exchequer  Bills,  though  certainly  the 
Bank  was  entitled  to  high  praise  for 
throwing  themselves  in  the  gap,  which 
none  else  would  approach  (hear). 

Sir  F.  Burdett  was  glad  relief  was  to 
be  afforded  to  the  distresses  of  the  com- 
mercial community,  though  he  could  not 
conceive  why  Government  should  refuse 
to  follow  the  precedents  of  former  times, 
which  had  produced  the  best  effects. 

EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

Mr  Ellice  moved,  that  there  be  laid  bc- 
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fore  the  House,  accounts  in  detail  of  the 
Exchequer  Bills  advanced  by  the  Com- 
missioners for  Public  Works,  under  the 
acts  of  the  51st  Geo.  IH.  caps.  34  and 
124,  and  3d  Geo.  IV.  cap  86,  specifying 
the  loans  granted  by  them,  to  whom  they 
were  granted,  on  what  security  they  were 
advanced,  &c.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  that  he  could  see  no  ob- 
jection to  the  motion  of  the  Honourable 
Member,  excepting  as  far  as  related  to 
one  part  of  the  details,  which  it  was  to  be 
wished  should  be  excluded,  in  order  to 
avoid  prying  into  the  private  concerns  of 
individuals.  Mr  Tierney  said,  it  had 
been  argued  on  a  former  occasion,  that 
the  interference  of  Government  in  the 
transactions  of  commerce  was  bad,  and 
likely  to  produce  bad  effects.  But  the 
question  now  was,  whether  a  departure 
had  not  taken  place  from  all  ordinary 
courses,  and  whether  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings ought  not  to  be  adopted. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  :— 
The  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  says, 
that  we  ought  to  follow  the  example  of 
1793.  This  would  be  to  lead  the  public 
to  look  upon  the  Government  as  the  ge- 
neral banker  and  pawnbroker  of  the  coun- 
try, (hear.,  hear.,)  and  hold  out  an  in- 
ducement  to  them  not  to  rely  upon  their 
own  resources,  industry,  and  prudence, 
while  they  had  a  never-failing  support  in 
the  assistance  of  others.  Would  not  the 
inevitable  result  be,  that,  upon  some  fu- 
ture occasion,  we  should  be  called  upon 
for  an  advance  of  15  millions,  and  the 
application  be  justified  upon  the  ground 
of  precedent  ?  {Hear^  hear.)  Will  any 
body  say,  then,  that  a  departure  from  the 
principle  which  we  have  laid  down,  would 
not  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  or,  that 
making  the  example  of  1793  a  precedent, 
would  not  be  a  misfortune  ?  Mr  Baring 
said,  if  ever  the  old  Latin  adage.  Bis  dat 
qui  clto  dat.,  was  applicable  to  any  case,  it 
was  applicable  to  the  present. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
motion  was  carried. 

PROMISSORY  notes'  BILL. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  receiving 
the  report  on  the  Promissory  Notes'  Bill. 
Mr  J.  Smith  recommended  Ministers  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  bill  upon  the 
table  for  a  short  period,  in  order  that  the 
public  might  be  better  acquainted  with 
the  proposed  change  before  it  was  effected. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
there  would  be  some  alterations  made  in 
this  bill.  The  first  of  these  ^vere  to  ex- 
punge the  clause  that  empowered  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  summarily  to  levy  the 
penalty  inflicted  by  the  Act.  His  propo- 
sition was,  that,  instead  of  this,  the 
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penalties  should  be  levied  in  the  ordinary 
way,  as  in  other  cases  of  offences  against 
the  stamp  acts.  The  other  alteration 
was,  that  individuals  should  not  be  pre- 
cluded from  drawing  checks  upon  their 
bankers  for  sutns  less  then  £.5.  After 
some  farther  conversation,  the  amend- 
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ments  were  passed.  Mr  Denman  pressed 
the  necessity  of  having  the  bill  reprinted  ; 
to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchcp 
quer  consented,  and  it  was  ordered  ac- 
cordingly. The  other  orders  of  the  day 
were  then  disposed  of,  and  the  House  ad- 
journed at  11  o'clock. 
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13 — High  Court  of  Justiciary. 
—This  day  the  Court  met,  when  Mary 
Hogg,  or  Murray,  was  placed  at  the  Bar, 
charged  with  theft  committed  in  the 
house  of  Thomason  Millar,  (widow  of 
David  Millar,  cork-cutter,)  situated  in 
Libberton*s  Wynd,  aggravated  by  being 
habit  and  repute  a  common  thief.  The 
jnisoner  pleaded  Guilty,  and  was  senten- 
ced to  be  transported  for  seven  years,— 
the  Solicitor-General  having  previously 
.restricted  the  libel. 

John  Hunter  was  then  placed  at  the 
Bar,  charged  with  having,  along  with 
James  Hughes,  broken  open  a  drawer  in 
the  house  of  Alexander  Horn,  spirit- 
dealer  at  the  west  end  of  Queen-Street, 
and  with  abstracting  therefrom  a  red 
leather  pocket-book,  containing  a  £.10,  a 
£.5,  and  a  £.1  bank-note,  and  also  a  sil- 
ver snuff-box,  containing  a  gold  sovereign. 
The  prisoner,  who  was  also  charged  with 
habit  and  repute  a  common  thief,  pleaded 
Not  Guilty*  Hughes  was  outlawed  for 
not  appearing. — The  theft  was  clearly 
proven,  and  the  jury,  without  hesitation, 
found  tjie  prisoner  guilty.  He  w^as  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life, — the 
Solicitor.  General  having  restricted  the 
lil>el.. 

James  Jones,  Richard  Barton,  and 
Robert  Jeffrey,  were  then  put  to  the  Bar, 
oa  a  charge  of  stealing  some  pairs  of 
blankets,  &c.  from  the  house  of  Robert 
Thomson,  publican  in  Burnett's  Close, 
High-Street,  aggravated  by  their  being 
habit  and  repute  thieves.  They  all 
pleaded  Not  Guilty.  The  crime  in  this 
case  was  also  made  out  by  the  clearest 
evidence,  particularly  that  of  two  intelli- 
gent children,  hardly  eleven  years  of  age, 
and  a  publican,  named  Hugh  Lockhart, 
who  purchased  the  stolen  property,  but 
against  whom  no  case  of  reset  could  be 
established  for  want  of  proof.  In  the 
.course  of  Serjeant  Stewart  of  the  police 
giving  his  evidence,  he  stated,  that  he 
apprehended  the  papnels  from  among 
.forty  others  of  a  similar  character,  in  a 
house  designated  "  The  Land  o'  Cakes," 
kept  by  a  person  named  M'Call,  in  the 
Old  Assembly  Close. 

On  being  asked  if  its  character  was 


known  to  the  higher  authorities,  he  re* 
plied,  Yes,  as  the  landlord  had  been  re- 
peatedly fined. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  said,  I  trusty 
Mr  Solicitor-General,  you  will  take  care 
and  put  an  extinguisher  on  that  house. 
The  Judges  pointedly  censured  the  toler- 
ation of  such  houses,  where  youth  w  ere 
instructed  in  crime,  and  being  so  w^ell 
known  to  a  serjeant,  it  was  not  to  be 
imagined  that  they  were  unknown  to  the 
Magistrates  and  Police.  If  such  laxity 
was  not  remedied,  it  would  stamp  the 
Police  of  this  city  with  a  character  it 
ought  not  to  possess.  Without  the  Ma- 
gistrates  attended  more  strictly  to  the 
granting  of  licenses,  it  was  encouraging 
the  groAvth  of  crime.  The  libel  was  re- 
stricted, and  the  pannels  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  life. 

14  This  day,  Walter  Ewing  Taylor, 

late  wine  and  spirit-merchant  in  Glasgow, 
pleaded  guilty  to  a  charge  of  falsehood, 
fraud,  and  forgery,  in  the  using  and  ut- 
tering a  bill  for  £.30,  and  a  promissory- 
note  for  £.47,  3s.  lOd.  The  Solicitor- 
General  said,  that  it  was  seldom  persons 
guilty  of  this  great  offence  were  allowed 
to  escape  without  capital  punishment  : 
but  in  this  case  there  were  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, which  had  been  communica- 
ted  to  him  by  a  mercantile  gentleman  of 
the  first  respectability,  which  had  indu- 
ced him  to  take  upon  himself  the  respon-  | 
sibility  of  restricting  the  libel  to  an  arbi*  i 
trary  punishment.  v  i 

The  Jury  found  the  pannel  guilty,  irf 
terms  of  his  own  confession.  He  wa* 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

James  B.  Hunter  and  Jahn  Howisoif 
were  then  put  to  the  Bar,  accused  of  asA 
saulting,  with  a  poker,  John  Donaldson, 
spirit-dealer,  High-Street,  Edinburgh,  to 
the  effusion  of  his  blood,  and  danger  of 
his  life  ;  also,  with  assaulting  Margaret 
Rose  or  Macdonald,  who  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr  Donaldson.  , 

Hunter  pleaded  Guilty  to  the  assault 
on  Donaldson,  but  Not  Guilty  as  to  thd 
assault  on  the  female.  Howison  pleadedP 
Not  Guilty.  '  i 

The  Jury  found  Hunter  guilty  in' 
terms  of  his  own  confession,  and  Howison 
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not  guilty,  who  was  assoilzied  and  dis- 
missed from  the  bar.  Mr  D.  M'Niel 
urged,  in  mitigation  of  punishment,  that 
Hunter  had  a  wife  and  a  young  family 
dependent  on  his  exertions  for  support. 
The  Court  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  alluded  to  by  Mr  N*Niel, 
sentenced  the  pannel  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment  in  the  Jail  of  Canongate,  and 
to  find  caution  to  the  extent  of  600  merks 
Scots  to  keep  the  peace  for  five  years. 

James  Wilson,  a  boy  apparently  14 
years  of  age,  was  next  put  to  the  bar, 
on  a  charge  of  stealing,  on  the  8th  of 
February  last,  from  the  shop  of  Bryden 
Scott,  spirit-dealer.  Yard- Heads,  Leith, 
a  silk  purse,  containing  a  half-sovereign, 
and  10s.  or  thereby,  of  silver,  also  with 
stealing  a  small  striped  cotton  bag,  aggra- 
vated by  his  being  habit  and  repute  a 
thief,  and  previously  convicted  of  theft. 
The  pannel  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 
*  The  Court  were  unanimous  in  holding 
that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  article 
stolen  did  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  The  pannel  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  14  years. 

15  This  day,  Robert  Murray,  lately 

mate  of  the  ship  Malvina  of  Grange- 
iTK)uth,  was  put  to  the  bar,  on  a  charge 
of  murder  ;  but  before  being  called  on  to 
plead,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  observed, 
that,  in  written  defences  given  in  for 
him,  a  doubt  was  suggested,  in  regatd  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  until 
that  point  was  fully  argued  by  Counsel, 
the  Court  could  not  proceed  with  the 
trial  ;  for  which  purpose  the  diet  was 
continued  against  Murray  till  Monday 
next,  at  nine  o'clock. 

Alexander  Donaldson^  a  boy  about  13, 
was  accused  of  theft,  and  being  habit 
and  repute  a  thief.  The  charges  against 
him  were  for  stealing  from  the  shop  of 
Mr  John  Kerr,  hosier.  South  Bridge,  two 
pairs  of  blue  wristculfs ;  and  stealing 
s^me  silk  handkerchiefs  from  Mr  Ward- 
law's  shop,  in  the  same  street,  on  the 
26th  of  January  last.  He  pleaded  Not 
Guilty ;  but  the  thefts  were,  distinctly 
proved  against  him.  The  jury  found 
him  guilty,  as  libelled,  and  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  14  years. 

Alexander  Shaw,  a  lad  of  about  17 
years  of  age,  was  then  put  to  the  bar, 
accused  of  stealing  from  the  shop  of  Mr 
George  Thomson,  surgeon,  West  Nichol- 
son-Street, a  variety  of  small  articles,  on 
the  1st  of  February  last,  and  of  being 
habit  and  repute  a  thief.  He  pleaded 
Not  Guilty  ;  but  the  charges  were  com- 
pletely proved  against  him  in  evidence, 
and  the  jury  returned  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  Guilty,  when  he  was  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life, 

VOL.  xviii. 


16, — This  day,  the  diets  were  called 
against  James  Webster  Brown,  charged 
with  falsehood,  fraud,  &c.  and  James 
M'Knight,  accused  of  forgery,  who  fail- 
ing to  appear,  sentence  of  outlawry  was 
passed  against  them. 

James  Innes,  chairmaker,  aged  18 
years,  Adam  Innes,  upholsterer,  aged  20 
years,  and  Janet  Shepherd,  or  Paterson, 
or  Innes,  were  then  placed  at  the  bar, 
charged  with  breaking  into  the  school- 
room of  Mr  Andrew  Jardine,  situate  in 
Hamilton's  Entry,  Bristo-Street,  on  the 
17th  December,  and  with  stealing  there- 
from a  desk,  containing  various  books 
and  tracts  belonging  to  the  Sabbath 
School  Society  ;  they  were  also  accused 
of  stealing  a  variety  of  articles  from  the 
house  of  Thomas  Leach  in  Toddrick's 
Wynd,  aggravated  with  having  been  pre- 
viously convicted  of  theft.  They  plead- 
ed Not  Guilty.  The  diet  was  deserted 
against  the  woman,  and  she  was  dismiss- 
ed from  the  bar.  The  two  men  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  14  years. 

17  This  day,  David  Campbell  plead- 
ed Guilty  to  three  charges  of  forgery  and 
fraud,  in  counterfeiting,  and  passing  as 
genuine,  three  different  guarantee  letters, 
purporting  to  be  from  Robert  Strachan, 
Esq.  Leith.  The  pannel  was  found  guilty 
in  terms  of  his  own  confession,  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  14  years. 

Christian  Dickson,  alias  Ann  Hay,  and 
Elizabeth  Eraser,  or  Marton,  alias  Eliza- 
beth Johnston,  were  next  put  to  the  bar, 
on  a  charge  of  stealing 'Irom  the  house  of 
James  Reikie,  Leith  Wynd,  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief, &c.  aggravated  by  their  being 
habit  and  repute  thieves.  The  theft  w^as 
proved,  in  a  circumstantial  manner,  by 
several  witnesses.  Mr  Dundas  restricted 
the  libel,  and  noticed  the  number  of  pre- 
vious convictions — 27  against  Dickson, 
and  11  against  Eraser.  Mr  Ferguson 
then  addressed  the  jury  at  considerable 
length,  and  with  great  ingenuity,  on  behalf 
of  the  pannels.  The  jury  found,  by  a 
plurality  of  voices,  Dickson  guilty  of  the 
theft  as  libelled,  and  Fraser  guilty  art 
and  part. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  said,  before  the 
Court  closed  its  present  sittings,  he  should 
feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  upon  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  the  city, 
and  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  for  a  total 
revision  and  alteration  in  the  structure 
and  management  of  Bridewell.  An  insti- 
tution for  the  punishment  of  offenders 
could  not  be  permitted  to  become  a  nur- 
sery for  crime. 

The  pannels  were  then  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  They  left  the  bar 
uttering  ianprecations  against^the  Judges 
and  jury. 
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John  Haggart,  btother  to  the  notorious 
character  of  that  name,  and  John  Smith, 
were  put  to  the  bar,  accused  of  stealing 
from  a  basket  in  the  charge  of  John 
Stewart,  a  boy,  on  the  Easter-Road,  on 
the  24th  of  January,  a  black  silk  gown, 
the  property  of  Alison  Veitch,  daughter 
of  William  Veitch,  farmer,  Easter- Road  ; 
they  were  also  charged  with  being  habit 
and  repute  thieves.  The  prisoners  plead- 
ed Not  Guilty. 

The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  summed  up  the 
evidence,  after  which,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict,  finding,  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
llaggart  guilty  of  the  crimes  libelled,  and 
Smith  not  guilty.  Smith  was  dismissed 
simpliciter  from  the  bar.  Haggart  was 
then  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life. 

18  William  Kerr  and  Joseph  Con- 
nelly were  put  to  the  bar,  accused  of  house- 
breaking and  theft,  in  having  forcibly  en- 
tered the  washing-house  of  William 
Crease,  merchant,  in  Gilmour  Place,  and 
Stolen  therefrom  a  variety  of  articles,  ag* 
gravated  by  Kerr  having  been  previously 
convicted  of  a  similar  offence.  Kerr 
pleaded  Guilty,  and  Connelly  Not  Guilty. 
The  Solicitor-General  stated,  that  with 
respect  to  Connelly  he  would  not  lead  any 
evidence,  as  he  believed  that  the  ends  of 
justice  would  be  satisfied  by  the  confes- 
sion of  Kerr.  As  to  Kerr,  however,  it 
was  not  without  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  could  bring  his  mind  to  restrict 
the  libel,  as  he,  though  only  14  years  of 
^ge,  had  been  two  years  ago  convicted  in 
that  Court  of  heusebreakiug  and  theft  ; 
yet,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  restricting  the 
pains  of  law,  Kerr  was  found  guilty  on 
liis  own  confession,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  14  years.  Connelly 
"was  declared  not  guilty,  and  dismissed 
from  the  bar. 

Catharine  Brown  and  Grace  M*Kenzie 
were  then  brought  to  the  bar,  on  a  charge 
of  stealing  nine  £.10  notes  from  Robert 
Campbell,  herd  to  J.  M.  Nairne,  Esq.  of 
Dunsinnane — also  Margaret  Bower,  with 
resetting  three  of  the  said  notes.  The 
whole  of  the  pannels  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 
It  appeared  from  the  evidence,  that  Ro- 
bert Campbell  had  come  with  ninety  head 
of  cattle  to  Hallow-fair.  On  the  Tues- 
day, the  first  day  of  the  market,  his  em- 
ployer sold  ten  of  these,  and  sent  Camp- 
bell along  with  the  purchaser  to  get  pay- 
ment. He  accordingly  received  £.90  in 
the  High  Street,  in  nine  £.10  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Scotland.  Campbell,  in  seeking 
his  way  to  the  Cowgate,  he  being  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  Edinburgh,  enquired  at 
the  prisoner.  Brown,  the  shortest  road. 
She  conducted  him  down  to  Borthwick's 
Close  till  opposite  the  house  of  George 


Rodgers ;  she  then  pushed  him  in,  and 
subsequently  into  a  dark  room,  in  which 
was  the  prisoner  M'Kenzie.  Campbell 
gave  sixpence  to  get  some  whiskey,  but 
which  never  was  brought  in.  The  two 
females,  along  with  Bower  and  another 
(Janet  Veitch,  a  witness)  who  were  in  the 
kitchen,  left  the  house,  and  proceeded 
down  the  Cowgate,  where  the  booty  was 
divided ;  £.20  being  given  to  Bower^ 
£.10  to  M'Kenzie,  and  £.10  to  Veitch, 
Bower  and  Veitch  then  went  to  the  house 
of  a  chimney-sweep,  got  one  of  the  notes 
changed,  and  proceeded  to  the  South 
Bridge,  where  they  procured  new  dresses, 
giving  the  sweeps  new  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  their  trouble.  They  were 
apprehended  that  same  night  by  the  po- 
lice. Three  of  the  notes  were  produced 
in  Court,  and  identified.  The  recital  of 
the  history  of  these  three  notes,  after 
they  came  into  Bower's  possession,  till 
lodged  in  the  SherifF*s  Office,  excited  con., 
siderable  interest.  The  jury  unanimously 
found  Catharine  Brown  guilty  of  theft, 
Grace  M'Kenzie  guilty  art  and  part,  and, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  Margaret  Bower, 
guilty  of  reset  of  theft. 

Lord  Pitmilly  proposed,  that  as  it  ap- 
peared that  Catharine  Brown  was  the 
person  who  planned  the  theft,  she  be 
transported  beyond  seas  for  1 4  years ;  ^ 
and  that  Margaret  Bower  and  Grace  \ 
M'Kenzie  be  each  transported  for  seveii ' 
years. 

l>ord  M'Kenzie  concurred  ;  and  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  passed  sentence  ac-' 
cordingly. 

21 — William  Forrester,  iron-founder, 
and  William  Mason,  nailer,  were  then 
placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  poaching 
in  Duddingston  wood,  parish  of  Abercom. 
The  prisoners  pleaded  Guilty,  and  ex- 
pressed their  contrition,  and  were  sen- 
tenced to  only  three  months'  imprison- 
ment. 

Some  othe]^  cases  were  then  gone 
through,  after  which  the  Loid  Justice 
Clerk  addressed  the  Court  to  the  follow- 
ing effect,  on  the  subject  of  Bridewell 
I  have  now  prepared  the  deliverance  on 
the  subject  of  Bridewell,  to  which  I  for- 
merly alluded.  I,  however,  must  take  this 
opportunity  to  state,  that  the  step  is  taken  , 
from  a  thorough  conviction  of  the  neces- 1 
sity  of  an  alteration  in  the  economy  of 
Bridewell,  but  with  no  intention  to  throw 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  any  of  the 
constituted  authorities  of  this  city  ;  for  I 
am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  anxiety  of  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,! 
to  discharge  the  duty  imposed  upon  them  j 
with  the  strictest  fidelity.  But  while  T  callj 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Bri^e  l 
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well  of  this  city,  I  am  bound  to  state, 
that  they,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  every 
thing  in  their  power,  considering  their  in- 
*  adequate  means,  to  render  the  state  of 
that  establishment  as  ^perfect  as  possible. 
I  beg  distinctly  to  say,  that  the  Court,  in 
adopting  the  present  course,  is  not  doing 
any  thing  against  the  credit  of  those  ho- 
nourable persons,  as  the  Court  is  only 
following  the  same  course  which  has  been 
adopted  by  your  Lordships  on  the  differ, 
ent  circuits.  We  all  consider  it  as  a  part 
of  our  duty  to  exanaine  the  state  of  the 
Jails  and  Bridewells,  and  it  is  equally  our 
duty  to  attend  to  that  of  this  city — [His 
J-iOrds^ip  then  read  a  deliverance,  recom- 
raeuding  an  alteration  in  the  internal 
structure  and  management  of  Bridewell, 
iWhich  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  Lord 
frovo-st  and  Sheriff.]— His  Lordship  con- 
tinued :-~It  is  from  a  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  the  case  that  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  prepare  this  deliverance.  The 
Court  does  not  take  upon  itself  to  direct 
^he  ways  and  means  by  which  these  much- 
to-be*  desired  measures  are  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  nor  have  I  the  smallest  inten- 
tion to  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the 
Bridewell  Commissioners — nor  with  the 
city  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  county  on 
the  other;  yet  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying,  that  an  opportunity  is  now  offered 
for  precuring  a  Bridewell  that  will  be 
fully  adequte  to  all  purposes.  Jn  my 
opinion,  the  present  Bridewell  ought  to  be 
converted  into  a  debtor's  jail.  A  portion 
of  it  might  be  set  apart  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  present  jail^for,  notwithstanding  the 
great  expense  at  which  it  was  erected, 
from  the  great  increase  of  crime,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  too  confined.  I 
should  wish  a  Bridewell  to  be  constructed 
on  proper  principles,  as  it  is  but  too  evi- 
dent that  the  construction  of  the  present 
one  is  founded  on  fundamental  error,  as 
it  affords  the  prisoners  not  only  the  op- 
|9ortunity  of  seeing  and  speaking  together, 
feut  of  instructing  and  encouraging  each 
other  in  the  most  effectual  modes  of  com- 
mitting crime.  Were  the  present  Bride- 
well converted  into  a  debtors'  jail,  which 
is  confessedly  much  wanted,  and  upon 
the  area  reserved  for  the  debtors'  jail  a 
Bridewell  built,  ample  means  would  be 
afforded  to  have  a  building  erected  upon 
the  best  and  most  approved  principles. 


In  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  it 
would  be  well  to  attend  to  the  plan  adopt- 
ed  in  the  enlarged  Bridewell  of  Glas- 
gow, which  is  what  it  ought  to  be — a  place 
for  the  reformation  and  amendment  of 
criminals,  rather  than  what  this  Bride- 
well had  become — a  place  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  crime.  By  an  anonymous 
pamphlet,  which  was  put  into  my  hands 
last  night,  I  am  glad  to  learn,  that  since 
the  new  Bridewell  of  Glasgow  has  been 
erected,  an  evident  decrease  of  crime  has 
taken  place  in  that  city,  which  I  tru^it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  by  my  bre- 
thren who  go  the  circuit ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  if  the  same  means  be  adopted 
here,  the  same  results  will  follow.  Lords 
Gillies  and  Meadowbank  entirely  concur- 
red. 

Border  Games  These  manly  sports, 

instituted  by  the  Society  of  Scottish 
Borderers,  were  held  in  Yarrow  on  the 
17th  instant,  as  usual ;  and  the  day  bein^ 
fine,  an  immense  number  of  attendants 
and  competitors  appeared  on  the  ground 
at  an  early  hour.  The  prizes  were  su- 
perfine blue  bonnets.  The  leaping  was 
won  by  Andrew  Beattie,  Craik-hope,  in 
Teviotdale— .distance  424  feet.  The  first 
race  by  Robert  Laidlaw,  Chapel-hope, 
Yarrow  ;  and  the  second  by  John  Rae, 
Fauldshope,  Ettrick.  The  first  prize  for 
wrestling  was  gained  by  George  Best, 
Yarrow,  thirty. two  competitors.  The 
second  by  Thomas  Anderson,  Ettrick, 
thirty-two  competitors.  The  third  by 
Mr  William  Glendining,  Esdale-muir. 
This  young  gentleman,  only  eighteen 
y^ars  of  age,  threw  many  of  the  strongest 
men  on  the  field,  and  had  very  nearly 
won  both  of  the  former  prizes.  The  com- 
petition was  excellent ;  for  never  so  many 
real  strong  men  appeared.  The  prize  for 
putting  the  stone  was  likewise  won  by 
Mr  William  Glendining.  The  match 
at  the  ball,  after  a  terrible  contest,  which 
lasted  three  hours  and  three  quarters,  was 
at  last  won  by  the  men  of  Ettrick.  The 
most  perfect  harmony  and  good  humour 
prevailed  through  the  whole  day,  and 
eke  the  night.  Some  business  was  also 
transacted. 

The  largest  stock  of  gheep  in  the 
county  was  sold  that  day,  and  a  i;iumber 
of  lasses  were  bespoke  both  for  short  and 
long  terms. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  ECCLKSI^STICAL. 

March  15.  Mr  James  Duncan  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  Charge  of  the  Associate  Congregation 
of  Original  'Burghers  in  Kincardine. 

23.  The  United  Associate  Congregation,  East 
Calder,  unanimously  called  Mr  Alex.  Lowrie  to 
be  their  minister. 


IG  F. 


II.  MILITARY. 


Brevet 


7 

CDr. 


J.  F.  de  Burgh,  late  Lieut.  Col.  h.  p 
rank  of  Lieut.  Col.  upon  Continent 
of  Europe  only  12  Jan.  1826 

Capt.  Locker,  34  F.  Major  in  the  Army 
19  July  1821 

2  LifeGds.  Capt.  M.  of  Carmarthen,  from  17  Dr. 

Capt.  vice  Lord  G.  Bcntinck,  75  F. 

7  Jan.  1826 

R.Ho.Gds.  Ensign  Lord  Elphinstone,  from  14  F. 

Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Lord  A.  Co- 
toyngham,  prom.  28  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Hair,  from  43  F.  Surg. 

vice  Slow,  h.  p.  12  do. 

Lieut  Hill,  Aclj.  vice  Hirst,  res.  Adj. 
only  2  Feb. 

}  Dr.  Gds.  Cornet  Teestlale,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Smith,  prom.  12  Jan. 

C.  S.  Smith,  Cornet  do. 
Cornet  Morris,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Reed,  prom.  9  Feb. 

F.  Hawkes,  Comet  do. 
Cornet  and  Riding-Master  Hickman, 
rank  of  Lieut  12  Jan. 

Cornet  Mackay,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Barry,  prom.  do. 
J.  WadcUngton,  Cornet  dp. 
Lieut.  Phillipps,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Wildman,  prom.  11  Feb. 

Cornet  Biggs,  Lieut  do. 
E.  Bryan,  Cornet  do. 
Lieut.  Lord  J.  Fitz  Roy,  Adj.  vice 
Wells,  res.  Adj.  only  19  Jan. 

Cornet  Johnson,  Lieut  by  purch,  vice 
Davis,  58  F.  do. 
H.  A.  Reynolds,  Cornet  do. 
Cornet  Ogilvie,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Cunynghame,  prom.  18  Feb. 

T.  Benson,  Cornet,  vice  Alexander, 
prom.  2  do. 

H.  Elton,  Cornet  ,vice  Ogilvie    18  do. 
Cornet  and  Riding-Master  Griffis,  rank 
of  Lieut.  12  Jan. 

W.  B.  Alexander,  Cornet  by  purch, 
vice  Rooke,  prom.  do. 
Cornet  Gill,  Lieut  by  purch,  vice.Phi- 
lipps,  prom.  19  do. 

A.  F.  Blyth,  Cornet  do. 
Lieut  Williams,  from  h.  p.  1  Dr.  Pay- 
mast  vice  Neyland,  dead 

2  Sept  18iM 

Cornet  Brown,  from  Cape  Corps  Cav. 
Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Jillard,  prom. 

19  Jan.  1826 

Capt.  Chambre,  from  75  F.  Capt.  vice 
M.  of  Carmarthen,  2  Life  Gds.  7  do. 
1  Foot  Gds.  Ensign  Jekyll,  from  86  F.  Ensign  and 
Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  St.  Clair,  prom. 

18  Feb. 

Lieut  Cross,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 
dougall,ret  12  Jan. 

Surg.  Armstrong,  from  Ceylon  R.  Surg. 

vice  Sandford,  dead  19  do. 

W.  G.  Reare,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Gordon,  prom.  28  do. 

Capt  Smith,  from  3  Vet.  Dn.  Capt 

8  April  1825 

Lieut  Hall,  from  59  F.  Lieut  vice 
Chambre,  prom.  26  Jan.  1826 

Hosp.  Assist  Dick,  Assist.  Surg.  12  do. 
Ensign  Daly,  Lieut,  vice  Horner,  dead 
26  do. 

J.  B.  Maxwell,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut.  Moore,  from  20  F.  Lieut  vica 
Farmer,  cancelled  2  Feb. 

Ensign  Mylius,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Henley,  prom,  28  Jan. 


11 


17 


IF. 


16 


20 


21 


27 
29 

30 

31 

32 
53 


33 


58 


J.  C.Tssidy,  Ensign  da. 
A.  C.  Sterling,  Ensigp  vice  Delancey, 

prom.  29  do. 

W.  Ashmore,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Sterling,  24  F.  18  Feb. 

Lieut.  La  Touche,  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Doran,  prom.  14  Jan. 

Ensign  Graves,  Lieut  do. 
Ensign  Boddam,  from  20  F,  Ensign 

26  do. 

F.  Horn,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Bod- 
dam, 18  F.  do. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Forrest,  Assist  Surg,  vice 
Rutledge,  55  F.  9  VeXh 

Lieut  O'Reilly,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut, 
vice  George,  Afr.  Col.  Corps 

8  April  1825 

Ensign  Stewart,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  2tl 
Lieut.  7  do. 

J.  Macdonald,  2d  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Evelegh,  prom.  28  Jan.  1826 

2d  Lieut,  and  Adj.  Young,  rank  of  ist 
Lieut  2  Feb. 

Ensign  Goulden,  from  2  W.  L  R.  En- 
Sign,  vice  St.  Quintin,  prom.  28  Jan. 

Ensign  Maitland,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Campbell,  prom.  18  Feb. 

Ensign  Sterling,  firom  16  F.  Ensign  do. 

J.  J.  Grove,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Griffiths,  prom.  12  Jan. 

Ho>p.  Assist  Sidey,  Assist.  Surg.  do. 

Lieut  Babington,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Brooksbank,  prom.  11  Feb. 

Ensign  Pigott,  Lieut  do. 

Ensign  CoUey,  Ensign  dio. 

J.  N.  Eraser,  Ensign,  vice  Whalley,  814- 
perseded  12  Jan. 

Ensign  Congreve,  Lieut,  by  purcb. 
vice  Deedes,  prom.  do. 

C.  Humfrey,  Ensign  19  do. 

Ensign  Dixon,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Cheape,  i)rom.  do* 

J.  M.  T.  Borton,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut.  Col.  Baumgardt,  from  h.  pr. 
Lieut  Col.  paying  dift'.  vice  Fearon» 
64  F.  12  do. 

Ensign  Ross,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Ensign 

7  April  1825 

Ensign  M'Kay,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  En- 
sign do^ 
Hosp.  Assist.  Murray,  Assist  Surg. 

12  Jan.  182p 
Lieut  Thain,  Capt.  vice  Tench,  dead 
26  do. 

Ensign  Mackay,  Lieut,  vice  Gibson, 
dead  2  Feb. 

Lieut.  Elliot,  from  R.  Eng.  Lieut. 

9  do, 

p.  Talbot,  ^Ensign  2  do. 

Lieut.  Galloway,  Adj.  vice  Thain, 

prom.  9  do. 

Brevet  Maj.  Lynch,  from  3  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  7  April  1825 

Ensign  Walsh,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Ensign 
do. 

Lieut  Cross,  from  49  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Stewart  b.  p.  74  F.  12  Jan.  1826 
H.  W.  E.  Warburton,  Ensign  by  purch. 

vice  Harley,  87  F.  19  do. 

Lieut.  Mackay,  h.  p.  vice  Hardmari, 

dead  1  Aug.  1825. 

Ensign  Stokes,  Lieut  do. 
Lieut.  Woodward,  from  71  F.  Capt.  by 

purch.  vice  MatthevVs,  ret. 

12  Jan.  1826 

Lieut  Davis,  from  11  Dr.  Capt.  by 
purch.  vice  Magill,  ret.  19  do. 

T.  Maclean,  Ensign,  vice  Stokes  26  do. 
Lieut.  Scarraan,  from  5  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

8  April  1825 

Ensign  Childers,  Lieut,  vice  Russell, 
dead  13  May 

Hosp.  Assist  Brown,  Assist.  Surg,  vice 
Hair,  Royal  Horse  Gds. 

12  Jan.  1826 
Ensign  Varlo,  Lieut,  vice  Duke,  dead 
1  Sept.  1825 
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Assist  Surg.  Malkx^h.  from  16  Dr. 
Surg,  vice  O '  Flaherty,  dead 

tt  Feb.  1826 
Lieut  Hill,  Capt  vice  Parsons,  dead 
17  July  1825 

Ensign  Scott,  Lieut  do. 
T.  Wyatt,  Ensign  26  Jan.  1826 

Lieut  Grubbe,  from  h.  p.  74  F.  Lieut, 

vice  Cross,  36  F.  12  do. 

Ensign  Bartley,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

J.  Briggs,  65  F.  19  do. 

T.  VV.  Edwards,  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Phelps,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Meade,  prom.  4  Feb. 

A.  C.  Errington,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut  Crotton,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut 

yce  FoUiergill,  54  F.  9  April  1825 
Hosp.  Assist  Macdonald,  Assist.  Surg. 

vice  Leich,  dead  12  Jan.  1826 

Lieut  Brockman,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Lumley,  prom.  28  do. 

Ensign  Higgins,  Lieut,  vice  Ralston, 

dead  15  Dec.  1825 

Ensign  Mills,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Richardson,  prom.  12  Jan.  1826 
P.  R.  Peck,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Higgins  lo  Dec.  1825 

Ensign  Cary,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Brockn\an  28  Jan.  1826 

Assist  Surg.  Rutledge,  from  20  F. 

Surg,  vice  O'Reilly,  dead  26  do. 
C.  M.  Caldwell,  Ensign  viqe  Gore,  dead 
12  do. 

J.  Greetham,  2d  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Vandeleur,  12  Dr.  5  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  M'Credie,  Assist  Surg. 

12  do. 

2d  Lieut  Fitz  Gerald,  1st  Lieut,  by 
purch.  vice  Temple,  prom.     28  do. 

E.  W.  Eversley,  2d  Lieut,  by  purch. 
vice  Vandeleur,  prom.  2  Feb. 

Capt  Coxen,  from  h.  p.  Paymast  vice 
M*Laurin,  1  Dr.  Gds.  9  do. 

Ensign  Bovver,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
O'Neill,  prom.  4  do. 

Ensign  Irving,  from  25  F.  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Col.  Foaron,  from  51  F.  Lieut 
Col.  vice  Battersby,  h.  p.  rec.  difi". 

12  Jan. 

G.  Duberley,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Lechmere,  prom.  28  do. 

Ensign  Young,  from  95  F.  Lieut,  by 
puich.  vice  bnow,  prom.  do. 

Ensign  Martin,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
D'indas,  prom.  do. 

Ensign  Crompton,  from  46  F.  Ensign 
do. 

Ensign  Smith,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
JViaitland,  prom.  do. 
R.  Walwyn,  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Bernard,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Hunter,  prom.  11  Feb. 

L.  Bayly,  Ensign  do. 
Hosp.  Assist  Robertson,  Assist  Surg. 

12  Jan. 

Ensign  Williamson,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  To wnsend,  prom.  18  Feb. 
Capt  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  from  2  Life 

Gds.  Capt  vice  Chambre,  17  Dr. 

7  Jan. 

Ensign  Boys,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Ver- 
non, prom.  28  do. 

F.  H,  A.  Forth,  Ensign  do. 
P.  Delancey,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Champain,  prom.  29  do. 

Lieut.  Daniell,  Adj.  vice  Hutcheon, 

res.  Adj.  only  2  Feb. 

Lieut  Moore,  from  h.  p.  17  Dr.  Lieut. 

vice  Ellis,  prom.  19  Jan. 

Lieut  O'Beirne,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  Starkie,  prom.  8  April  1825 
Hosp.  Assist.  Callender,  Assist.  Surg. 

vice  Mac  Queen,  Ceylon  Regt 

19  Jan. 1826 

Ensign  Brockman,  Lieut  by  purch. 
vice  Hyng,  prom.  28  do. 

G.  B.  Belcher,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut  and  Adj.   Bowes,   Capt  vice 

Mountgarret,  dead  23  Aug.  1825 
Lieut.  Sweeny,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  Christian,  27  F.  8  April 

Ensign  De  L'Etiuig,  do.  vice  Bowes 

12  Nov 


sol 


87,F.       Lieut.  Hassard,  Adi.       J3  Aug.  1825 
Ensign  Hon.  A.  Harley,  from  36 
Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Sarjeant,  ret. 

19  Jan.  1826 

P.  F.  Blake,  Ensign  26  do. 

88  VV.  Knox,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Flet- 

cher, prom.  12  do. 

Hosp.  Assist  Dumbreck,  A&sist  Surj. 

89  Lieut.  M'Causland,  from  3  Vet.  Bnl 

Lieut  vice  Harris,  24  F. 

8  April  1825 

91  Lieut  Ferguson,  from  h.  p.  97  F. 

Quart  Mast,  vice  Maclean,  h.  p. 

19  Jan.  1826 
Hosp.  Assist.  Eddie,  Assist.  Surg. 

12  do. 

92  Bt  Maj.  Pilkington,  from  3  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  8  April  1825 

93  Assist.  Surg.  Brady,  from  1  W.  I.  R. 

Assist  Surg,  vice  Raleigh,  dead 

12  Jan. 1826 

94  Ensign  Cassan,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Ensign 

7  April  1825 

S.  Mills,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Os- 
borne, prom.  4  Feb.  1826 

95  H.  E,  Beville,  Ensign  by  pureh.vice 

Young,  65  F.  28  Jan. 

97  Ensign  Cheney,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Prior,  ret  19  do. 

T.  B.  Hunt,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut  Kelly,  from  33  F.  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Foster,  prom.      18  Feb. 

98  Lieut  Moore,  from  18  F.  Capt  by 

purch.  vice  Wilson,  prom.  do. 

99  Lieut.  Pearson,  from  Staff  Corps,  Lieut, 

12  Jan. 

Rifle  Brig.  2d  Lieut  Saumarez,  1st  Lieut  by 
purch.  vice  Gascoyne,  prom.    28  do. 

J.  B.  Williams,  2d  Lieut.  do. 
R.  StatFC.  2d  Lieut.  Shearman,  1st  Lieut,  vice 
Smith,  24  F.  19  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  W.  O'Brien,  from  R.  Mil. 
Coll.  2d  Lieut.  18  do. 

 R.  Pitcairn,  from  R.  Mil. 

CoU.  2d  Lieut  19  do. 

Quart.  Mast  Seij.  Kelly,  Quart.  Mast, 
vice  Gott  dead  26  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Stoddart,  1st  Lieut  vice  Pear- 
son, 99  F.  9  Feb. 
Ceylon  R.  Assist.  Surg.  Macqueen,  from  83  F. 

Surg,  vice  Armstrong,  IF.     19  Jan. 

2d  Lieut  Meaden,  1st  Lieut  vice  De 
Chair,  dead  2  Feb. 

2d  Lieut.  Fellows,  from  h.  p.  2d  Cey- 
lon R.  1st  Lieut.  5  do. 

2d  Lieut  Lord  W.  F.  Montagu,  from 
h.  p.  90  F.  do.  4  do. 

A.  Grant  2d  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Hey  land,  prom.  2  do. 

C.  White,  do.  do. 

Garrisons, 

Lieut  Col.  Doyle,  h.  p.  54  F.  Dep.  Lieut  of 
Tower  of  London,  vice  Yorke,  dead 

12  Jan.  1826 

Major  Gen.  Sir  J.  Elley,  K.C.B.  Gov.  of  Galway, 
vice  Lieut.  Col.  Daly,  dead  19  do. 

Ordnance  Departments — Royal  Artillery, 

2d  Capt,  Baker,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  vice  Patten, 
h.  p.  1  Feb.  1826 

2d  Lieut.  IloUingworth,  1st  Lieut  vice  Townsend, 
h.  p.  6  do. 

Royal  Engineers, 
Gent  Cadet  R.  J.  Nelson,  2d  Lieut.   7  Jan.  1826 

 R.  Fen  wick,  do.  do, 

2d  Capt.  Piper,  Capt  vice  Booth  15  do, 

1st  Lieut  Catty,  2d  Capt  do. 
2d  Lieut.  Dixon,  1st  Lieut  do. 

Hospital  Staff. 

Dr  Cartan,  from  8  F.  Physician  2  Feb.  1826 

Hosp.  Assist  M'Math,  Assist.  Surg.  12  Jan. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Benza,  Assist  Surg.  26  do. 

S.  Dickson,  Hosp.  Assist.  22  I>ec  1825 

J.  Robertson,  do.  29  do. 

M.  Stewart  do.  3  Jan.  1826 

W.  C.  Humfrev,  do.  10  do. 

T.  F.  Downing,  do.  26  do. 

W.  T.  Rankin,  do.  25  do. 

J.  Mdckcnzic,  do.  2  Feb. 
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Unattached. 


To  he  Majors  of  Infantry  hy  purchase, 
Capt.  Lumley,  from  55  F.  28  Jan.  1826 


.  Wildman«  from  7  Dr. 
— —  Forster,  from  97  F. 
.  Wilson,  from  98  F. 


11  Feb. 
18  do. 
do. 


To  he  Captains  of  Infantry  hy  purchase, 

Lieut.  Cunynghame,  from  13  Dr.     28  Jan.  1826 

 Temple,  from  60  F,  do. 

—  Gascoyne,  from  Rifle  Brigade  do. 

■  •  Semple,  from  55  F.  do. 

■  MaitJand ,  from  68  F.  do. 
—  Vernon,  from  75  F.  do. 

■  ■  Moorsom,  from  7  F.  do. 
— — —  Dundas,  from  65  F.  do. 

■  ■  Byng,  from  85  F.  do. 
 Henley,  from  16  F.  do. 

■  .  ■ —  Meade,  from  51  F.  4  Feb. 
-~ —  O'Neill,  from  61  F.  do. 
— —  Hunter,  from  68  F.  do. 
——Richardson,  from  4  Dr.  do. 

 Sydney,  from  1  Life  Gds.  18  do. 

— — —  Bird,  from  Cape  C.'oips  Cav.  do. 

—  Campbell,  from  24  F.  do. 

— — Hon.  J.  St.  Clair,  from  Grcn.  Gds.  do. 

—  -  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  from  7  i>r.  do. 

—!  Baker,  from  1  i  Dr.  do. 

— — — —  Townsend,  from  73  F.  do. 

To  he  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  hy  purcliasc, 

2d  Lieut.  Ajuslie,  from  llifle  Brigade 

28  Jan.  1826 

Ensign  Champain,  from  75  F.  do. 
Ensign  Delancey,  from  16  F.  do* 
Ensign  Gordon,  from  5  F.  do. 
2d  Lieut.  Evelegh,  from  21  F.  do. 
Ensign  Lechmere,  from  64  F.  do. 
Cornet  Lord  A.  Conyngham,  from  R,  Horse  Gds. 

do. 

Ensign  St.  Quintin,  from  22  F.  do. 
Eiirign  Price,  from  78  F.  18  Feb. 

To  he  Ensigns  hy  purhcase. 

W.  Dawson  28  Jan.  1826 

C.  Thompson  do. 

W.  Cooper  do. 
ExcJuingcs, 

Lieut  Col.  Rolt,  from  2  F.  with  Lieut.  Col.  Place, 
h.p. 

— —  Ogilvie,  from  20  F.  rec.  diff.  with 

Lieut,  Col.  Thomas,  h.  p. 
Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Sir  D.  Hill,  from  95  F.  rec.  diff. 

with  Major  'J'aylor,  h.  p. 
Major  Taylor,  from  6  F.  with  Major  Algeo,  67  F. 
— —  Holgate,  from  22  F.  with  Major  Clayton, 

h.  p.  40  F. 

Capt  Kelly,  from  I  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Clive, 
h.  p. 

— .  Wyndowe,  from  1  Dr.  with  Capt.  Everard, 

h.p. 

 Stampa,  from  60  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt 

Hon.  H.  RL  Upton,  h.  p. 

—  Straith,  from  61  F.  with  Capt  Darroch,  h.  p. 
— ~—  Steuart,  from  91  F.  with  Capt  Grceme,  h.  p. 
 Madden,  from  92  F.  with  Capt  Hon.  J. 

Sinclair,  h.  p. 
Lieut  Wells,  from  10  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Nicholson,  h.  p. 
— Shea,  from  4  F.  with  Lieut  Mason,  h,  p. 
Stoddart,  from  34  F.  with  Lieut  Lynam, 

54  F. 

.  Warren,  from  55  F.  with  Lieut  Lang, 

h.  p.  37  F. 

 Matthews,  from  59  F.  with  Lieut  Sweeny, 

h.  p.  62  F. 

— .  M  Freame,  from  77  F.  with  Lieut  Persse, 
.  h.p.58F. 

—  Desbarres,  from  87  F.  with  Lieut  Hey- 
land,  h.  p. 

—  Bagshaw,  from  89  F.  with  Lieut  Palmer, 
h.  p.  23  Dr. 

Assist  Surg.  Fisher,  from  63  F.  with  Assist  Surg. 
Riach,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

Resignations  and  Iteiircmcnls, 

Colonel  Brown,  h.  p.  96  F. 
Lieut  Col.  Mathcwcs,  h.  p.  Indep. 

 Bird.  h.  p.  99  F. 

^  ■         Leggatt,  h.  p.  101  F. 


Major  Boulger,  late  of  2  Vet  Bn. 
Capt.  Macdougall,  1  F. 

 Matthews,  38  F. 

 Magill,  58  F. 

— —  Dottin,  h.  p.  Indep. 

 Goldicutt  n.  p.  2  Ceylon  Beg. 

— - —  D'Arcy,  h.  p.  4  Irish  Brigade 

 Hon.  H.  Tufton,  h.  p.  100  F. 

 Ridsdale,  h.  p.  Indep. 

^  Pickering,  late  of  8  Vet  Bn. 

 Duff,  h.  p.  109  F. 

 Sterling,  h.  p.  16  F. 

 Byng,  h.  p.  91  F. 

 Tobin,  h.  p.  127  F. 

.  Fairman,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Reg. 

— M* Arthur,  h.  p.  94  F. 

 Salvin,  h.  p.  4  F. 

 W  alsh,  h.  p.  2  Iri&h  Biigad/s 

 Coffin,  h.  1).  15  F. 

 Dyas,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Regt 

 (  ampbell,  h.  p.  94  F . 

 Burrowes,  h.  p.  36  F. 

 Blake,  h.  p.  Indep. 

■  ri{Tott,  h.  p.  82  F. 

Lieut  Sarjoant,  .S7  F. 

 Prior,  97  F. 

 Lyster,  h.  p.  100  F. 


-  W  yait,  h.  i».  35  F. 
(xlwin,  n.  p.  "  ' 
Lewis,  h.  p.  50  F. 


103  F, 


 Robinson,  h.  p.  25  F. 

 Hunt  h.  p.  York  Rang. 

 Hughes,  h.  p.  56  F. 

 Place,  h.  p.  45  F, 

 Luttrell,  h.  p.  51  F, 

Cornet  Douglas,  h.  p.  14  Dr. 
Ensign  Burnet,  h.  p.  57  F. 
Ensign  Dillon,  h.  p.  47  F. 

Superseded. 

Fnsign  Whallcy,  27  F. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Renwick,  94  F. 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Ryding,  5  Dr.  Gds. 

Appointments  Cancelled. 

Lieut.  Farmer,  15  F. 
Paymaster  Kent,  I  W.  I.  R. 

Deaths. 

Colonel  B.  Count  O'Mahony,  late  Irisli  Brigade 

16  May  182^4 

Lieut.  Col.  Hon.  A.  De  Roos,  h.  p.  late  22  Dr,'^ 
Assistant  Secretary  to  II.  R.  H.  the  Comman-  * 
der  in  Chief,  London  25  Feb.  18 2^^ 

■■  Booth,  R.  Invalid  Engineers,  Bristol 

11  Jan.ji 

Beare,  Cork  City  Mil.  ^ 


Major  Magra,  h.  p.  S8  F.  London 
Major  Wood,  h,  p.  71  do. 
Capt.  Tench,  53  F.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica 


Feb* 
8  do. 


16  Nov.  18251: 
Capt  Borrowes,  41  F.  Calcutjta  18  Aug. 

Capt.  VVm.  Stewart,  Retired  Invalids,  Homerton 
2  Jan.  1826 

Capt.  Grant  h.  p.  63  F.  Chelsea  26  do. 

Lieut.  Williamson,  1  F.  Rangoon    16  April  1825 

  Horner,  14  F. 

 Clandinin,  55  F.  Port  Royal,  Jamaica 

29  Oct 

 Russell,  41  F. 

.  De  Chair,  Ceylon  Reg,  Isle  of  Man 

25  Jan.  1826 

 —  Donovan,  h.  p.  60  F.  29  do. 

 Thomson,  h.  p.  82  F.  Edinburgh  do, 

— -—  Ashton,  h.  p.  85  F.  Carnarvon 

9  June  1825 

 MC'artie,  h.  p.  90  F.  Ireland         19  Oct 

 Nightingale,  Cambridge  Mil.  Walworth 

31  Jan.  1826 

2d  Lieut  Briscoe,  R.  Art.  Jamaica  28  Nov.  1825 
Corn.  &  \  Torrens,  2  F.  Bombay  9  Sept, 

Ensigns  /  Wilson,  30  F.  Secunderabad,  Madras 

15  Aug. 

 Ford,  69  F.  Fort  St.  Geoi^gc     10  Oct 

,  Nickgon,  late  1  R.  Vet  Bu. 

19  Jan.  1826 

 Martin,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  Gds. 

Nightingale,  h.  p.  23  F.  Letcombe 


Cottage,  Wantage 
 Molyncux,  h.  p.  Waggon  Train 


17  do 
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Chaplain  Newburgli»  Ii.  p.  Belleisle  Garrison 

31  Dec.  1825 

Adjutant  Would,  (Lieut.)  56  F.  on  passage  from 
Mauritius  1'2  do. 

Adjutant  Brande,  (Cornet)  3  Huss.  Ger.  Leg.  Nord- 
heim,  Hanover  31  Sept. 

Quart.  Mast.  Johnston,  67  F.  Poona  6  do. 

Quart.  Mast.  Gott,  R.  Stalf  Corps 

Quart.  Mast.  Herring,  Ret.  Fuil-pay  71  F.  Beth- 
nal  Green  22  Dec.  1825 

Quart.  Mast.  Ashton,  h.  p.  Ayr  Fenc.  Cav. 

25  Jan.  1826 

Medical  Department, 

Staff  Surg.  Hen.  Glasse,  M.D.  h.  p.  Droxford, 
Hants  7  Jan.  1826. 

Staff  Assist.  Surg.  Morgan 

Assist.  Surg.  Lange,  2  Lieut.  Dr.  Ger.  Leg.  Pa- 
penburg,  Hanover  27  do. 

4  Dr.      Lieut.  Ainslie,  from  h.  p.  Lieut,  vice 
Lewis,  exch.  rec.  ditf.     29  Jan.  1826 
8  Cornet  Wodehouse,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Malet,  prom.  25  Feb. 

Francis  Macnaraara,  Cornet  do. 
H  Cornet  Maxwell,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Baker,  prom.  1 8  do. 

Charles  Abbott,  Comet  do. 
29  F.       W.  W.  Drake,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
May,  prom.  25  do. 

31  Ensign  Evans,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  do. 
T.  Pearson,  Ensign  do. 
55  S.  P.  Barnes,  Ensign  by  purch.  yicc 

Mills,  prom.  19  Jan. 

71  Ensign  Dalton  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Woodward,  38  F.  9  Feb. 

H.  T.  Beresford,  Ensign  do. 
78  G.  Thompson,  Ensigj)  by  purch.  vice 

Price,  prom.  IS  do. 

Unattached, 


Major  Higgins,  from  13  Dr.  Lieut.  Col.  of  Inf.  by 
purch.  vice  Stanser,  ret.  25  Feb. 

Capt.  Lord  George  Bentinck,  from  75  F.  Major 
of  Inf.  by  purch.  do. 

Lieut.  Malet,  trom  8  Dr.  Capt.  of  Inf.  by  purch. 

do. 

Lieut  Campbell,  from  51  F.  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Ensign  May,  from  29  F.  Lieut  of  Inf.  by  pur.  do 

Retirements, 

Lieut  Col.  Stanser,  Royal  Marines 

Brevet  Lieut  Col.  Gore,  h.  p.  R.  York  Fuzileers 

Capt  Milbanke,  h.  p.  47  F. 

Capt  O'SuUivan,  h.  p.  4  Irish  Brigade 

Lieut  Hartford,  h.  p.  66  F. 

8  Dr.      Cornet  Wodehouse,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Malet,  prom.         25  Feb.  1826 
F.  Mac  Namara,  Cornet  do. 
14  Cornet  Maxwell,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Baker,  prom.  18  do. 

C.  Abbott,  Cornet  do. 
59  F.       W.  W.  Drake,  Ensign  by  purth.  vice 
May,  prom.  25  do. 

31  Ensign  Evans,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

C.  A.  Campbell,  prom.  do. 
T.  Pearson,  Ensign  do. 
53  Lieut.  Burn,  from  2  Vet  Comp.  Lieut. 

8  April  1825 

55  S.  P.  Bonnes,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Mills,  prom.  19  Jan.  1826 

R.  Allen,  Ensign  by  purch,  vice  Carey, 
prom.  4  March 

71  Ensign  Dalton,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Woodward,  58  F.  9  Feb. 

H.  T.  Beresford,  Ensign  do. 
78  G.  Thompson,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Price,  prom.  18  do. 

Ordnance  Department — Royal  Engineers, 

2d  Lieut  Larcom,  1st  Lieut  vice  Elliot 

9  Feb.  1826 

Gent  Cadet  G.  Burgman,  2d  Lieut.       5  March 

•  E,  Aldrich,  do.  do. 

 R.  N.  Bull,  do.  do. 


Unattached, 
To  he  Lieut,  CoL  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Major  Higgins,  from  13  Dr.  25  Feb.  1826 

To  he  Major  of  Infantry  hy  purchase, 
Capt.  Lord  G.  Bentinck,  from  75  F. 

25  Feb.  182f6 

To  he  Captains  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 

Lieut  Malet,  from  8  Dr.  25  Feb.  1825 

Lieut.  C.  A.  Campbell,  from  31  F.  do. 

Lieut.  Moore,  from  80  F.  4  March 

Lieut.  Langmead.  from  44  F.  do. 

Lieut  Ruxton,  from  31  F.  do. 

To  he  Lieut,  of  Infantry  hy  purhcase. 
Ensign  May,  from  29  F.  25  Feb.  1826 

To  he  Ensigns  hy  purchase, 

W.  O.  Atkinson  4  March  1826 

R.  Bolton  do. 
J.  H.  Mathews  do. 

Exchange, 

Lieut.  Lewis,  from  4  Dr.  rec.  dilf.  mth  Liet*t, 
Ainslie,  h.  p. 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

Lieut  Col.  Ralph,  h.  p.  Vork  Fuzileers 
I^ieut.  Col.  Stanser,  Royal  Marines 
Capt.  O'SuUivan,  h.  p.  4  Irish  Brigade 
Capt  Milbanke,  h.  p.  47  F. 
Capt.  M.  of  Westi«eath,  h.  p.  3  F. 
Capt.  Lombaid,  b.  p.  94  F. 
Capt  M'Gregor,  h.  p.  Port.  Serv, 
Capt.  Welch,  So.  Gloster  Mil. 
Lieut.  Hartford,  h.  p.  66  F. 
Ensign  Biggar,  h.  p.  15  F. 
Ensign  Gordon,  h.  p.  25  F. 
Ensign  Murphy,  h.  p»  4  Irish  Brigade 

DeatJis, 

General  Hon.  W,  Stapleton,  Douglas 

5MarchI826^ 

Lieut  Col.  Tryon,  h.  p.  88  F.  Cheshrfe      16  da. 
Capt.  Robert  Burrowes,  4  Dr.  Cam-bay,  Bombay 
29  Sept  1825 

Capt.  Birch,  38  F.  India  Septv 
Capt  Fawson,  h.  p.  59  F.  14  Feb.  1826 

Lieut.  Robert  Maxwell,  11  Dir  Meernt 

27  Aug.  1825 

 Bichner,  1  F.  India  Aug, 

— —  Torrens,  38  F.  India  Sept. 
.  Fenton,  54  F.  on  board  the  Indiana  Hos- 
pital Ship,  at  Arracan,  Kingdom  of  Ava 

15  Aug, 

 Close,  86  F.  found  drowned  in  Ireland 

 Graham,  R.  Afr.  Col.  Cordis,  St  Mary's 

River,  Gambia  26  Oct. 

.  Foss,  R.  Afr.  Col.  Corps  Sierra  Leone 

29  Sept. 

.  Gualy,  h.  p.  Queen's  German  Reg.  9  Nov. 

.  Paterson,  1  Vet  Bn.  Galway  25  Jan.  1826 

 Elliott,  of  late  2  Vet  Bn. 

■  —    Brisac,  h.  p.  50  F.  Lisbon  Feb. 

 Robbius,  h.  p.  44  F.  Dublin  18  Jan, 

 Codd,  h.  p.  66  F.  Dunkirk     28  Dec.  1825 

 Sir  H.  M'Lean,  Bt.  h.  p.  100  F. 

 Von  Bibra,  h.  p.  Corsican  Rang,  drowned 

in  Van  Dieman's  Land 

 Bisset,  h.  p.  90  F.  Nantes  12  Sept. 

Ensign  Ussher,  44  F.  Fort  William,  Bengal 

21  July 

Ensign  Thompson,  of  late  3  Yet  Bn.  Edinbtirgh 
^  ^  27  Feb.  1826. 

Adjutant  Lieut  Gledstanes,  44  F.  on  board  the 
Hospital  Ship  at  Arracan,  Kingdom  of  Ava 

15  Aug.  1825 

Ensign  Bruno,  h.  p.  Corsican  Rang.  Naples 

^  25  Jan.  1826 

Ajpothecary  Bell,  h.  p.  Bellville,  Co.  Down  23  do. 

Deputy  Purveyor  G.  F.  Mucklow,  h.  p.  Walworth 
^   ^  28  Feb. 
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CORN  MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 


1826. 

Wheat. 

Bis. 

Prices. 

Av.pr. 

Ma.22 
29 
\pr.  5 

12 

508 
851 
507 
417 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

29  0  55  0 
27  6  35  0 
3i)  0  34  0 
31  6  35  6 

s.  d.' 

32  3 

32  2. 
32  7i 
|33  6 

Barley. 


Oats. 


s.  d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 

22  0  270!l8 0  24  0 

23  0  28  0  i6  0  25  0 

24  0  29  0  18  0  25  0 

25  0  29  0  20  0  25  0 


Pease. 

Quar. 
Loaf. 

Potat.! 

1826. 

Oatmeal. 

B.&  P.Meal 

p.peck 

Sacks. 

Stone. 

Sacks. 

Stone 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d.l 

s,  s. 

s.  d. 

s.  s. 

8.  (L 

17  0  210 

0  9 

1  0 

Ma.  21 

56  38 

2  0 

29  0 

1  8 

160  190 

0  9 

0  10  1 

1  28 

36  38 

2  0 

50  0 

I  8 

17  0  20  0 

0  9 

0  10 

Apr.  4 

56  38 

2  0 

30  0 

1  10 

18  0  210 

0  9 

0  10 

11 

38  40 

2  2 

50  0 

110 

Glasgow, 


1826. 

Wheat,  240  lbs. 

Oats,  264  lbs. 

Barley,  320  lbs. 

Bns.&P8e.' 

Oatmeal 
140  lbs. 

Flou: 
2801b 

Dantzic. 

For.  red. 

British. 

1 

Irish. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Scots. 

Stirl.Meas. 

Mar.  25 
30 

April  5 
12 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.d.''  s.d.  s.d. 

28  0  52  0  a7  6  20  0 

29  0  32  0  17  6  20  0 

29  0  32  01118  0  20  6 
29  0  32  0  ;  18  0  20  6 

II 

1  I  1  1 

1 1 1 1 L 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

23  0  24  6 
23  0  25  0 
23  0  25  0 
23  0  25  0 

I 

s.  d.s.  d. 

25  0  280 
25  0  28  0 
25  0  28  0 
25  0  280 

s.  d.  s.  d.  ' 

200  22  0 
20  0  22  0  ^ 

20  0  220  ; 

200  220  ! 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  0  20  0 
18  0  20  0 
18  0  20  0 
18  0  20  0 

s. 

48  r 

48  . 
48  , 
48 

Haddington. 

Dalkeith, 

1826. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

1826. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.Pf^ 

Mar.  24 

31 

April  7 
14 

490 
658 
576 
544 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

27  6  34  0 
24  0  58  0 
27  0  35  0 
27  0  53  0 

s.  d. 

31  2 

30  7 
51    4  ! 

31  10 

s.d.  s.  d.  s. d. s.  d. 

23  0  29  0  16  0  24  0 
22  0  29  0' 15  0  22  0 
250  29  0  15  0  21  6 
21  0  29  0  15  0  21  0 

1  ! 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

160  210 
15  0  18  0 
15  0  18  0 
r.O  19  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

16  0  20  0 
15  0  19  0 

15  0  18  6 

16  0  20  0 

Mar.  20 

27 

April  3 
10 

s.  d.    s.  d. 

17  0     18  0 
17  0     17  9 
169  180 
|17  6     18  6 

s.  - 
1 

1  . 

1 

1 

London. 


1826; 

Wheat, 
per.  qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

!  Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Flour,  280  Ib-i 

Qua 

Fd&Pol 

Potat. 

Pigeon. 

s.  s. 

40  43 
40  43 
40  44 
40  44 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine. 

2d; 

Mar.  20 

27 

April  3 
10 

s.  s. 

42  68 
44  70 
44  71 
44  71 

s.  s. 

34  40 
34  40 
34  40 
54  40 

s.  s. 

24  36 
24  37 
24  38 
24  38 

s.  s. 

20  26 

20  27 

21  28 
21  28 

s.  s. 

21  31 

21  32 

22  55 
22  55 

s.  s. 

30  56 

50  36 

51  36 
.32  37 

s.  s. 

42  45 
42  45 
42  46 
42  46 

s.  s. 

58  40 
58  40 
58  40 
58  40 

S.  8. 

53  55 
55  55 
53  55 
53  55 

s.  s. 

42  50 
42  50 
42  .50 
42  50 

i 

9 

 r« 

1826. 

Wheat. 
701b. 

Oats. 
45  lb. 

Barley. 
60  lb. 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

Pease, 
per  qr. 

Flour. 

lOatm.  2.4011 

Eng. 
2401b. 

T-^x^  Amer. 
1961b. 

1  Engl. 

Mar.  21 

28 

April  4 
11 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  6    9  6 

3  9  10  0 

4  0  10  6 
4  0  10  3 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  0  5  4 
3  0   3  6 
3  2   3  6 
3  2   3  6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  0  5  6 
4  0  5  3 
4  0  5  3 
4  0  5  0 

Sv  S. 

34  56 
37  40 
37  40 
37  40 

s.  s. 

41  44 

40  45 

42  46 
1  42  46 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

45  48 
48  55 
48  55 
48  52 

s.    s.  1  s.  s. 

44  47  23  25 
46  52  23  25 
46  52  23  25 
46  50  23  25 

!  s.  s. 

27  32 
27  54 
27  34 
27  34 

i 

26  i 
26  i 
26  1 
26  i 

England  Walesa — Imperial  Measure, 


1826. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Mar.  11 

57  8 

41  0 

32  4 

23  1 

58  0 

40  7 

18 

56  7 

41  6 

31  1 

23  0 

36  7 

40  0 

25 

56  9 

56  2 

31  4 

25  3 

36  2 

39  0 

April  1 

58  2 

39  0 

31  10 

25  0 

35  1 

36  7 

llt'gidcr. — 3lclc'()rof()g-ical  Table. 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 
KeiH  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Ohservalonj^  CaltonJiilL 
The  Observations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  after- 
noon The  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  it*  taken  by  the  Register 

Thermometer. 


Weather.       1826.     Ther.  Baro.  ^jfj^^^]*  Wind.j  Weather 


182b\  I  Ther.  Baro. 


Mar.  1 1 

H 


15| 
I6l 


A.  48 

40 
U.o.i 
A.  40 
M.5.3 
A.  4.3  ; 
M.o2 
A.  58 

A.  58 
M.55 
A.  40 
M.55 
A.  59 
M.41 
A.  51 
M.48 
A.  54 
M.29i 
A.  46 
M.28 
A.  42 
M.29 
A.  57 
M.50j 
A.  57 
M.51 
A.  57 
lVt.30^ 
A.  35 


Attach.! 
Ther. 


29.251 
.150 
.175 
.270 
.270 
.551 

28.985 

29.154 
.245 
.490 
.560 
.593 
.912 
.355 
.678 
.674 
.540. 
.751 
.920 
.999 
.978 

30.101 
.225 
.225 
.290 
.196 

29.844. 
.560 
.484 
.760 
.942, 

,30.216 


48  > 
44/ 
44^ 
42/ 
42  I 
45/ 
44  \ 
44  / 
411 
40/ 
,40) 
40/ 

41 1 

42^ 
47/ 
,50) 

,a4) 
58/ 
.51^ 
50/ 


Wind. 


Cble. 
SW. 


SW. 
SW. 


SW. 
SW. 


SW. 
Cble. 


SW. 


I !  Cble. 
;^^},Cble. 


Morn,  fair, 
day  rain. 
Morn,  frost, 
day  fair. 

Ditto. 

StoiTny,rain, 
hail,  cold. 
1^'rost  morn, 
aftern.  snow. 
Frost  morn, 
day  fair. 
jDuU  morn. 
I  day  rain. 
IForeii.  sunsh 
'aftern.  dull, 
jFair,  with 
■sunshine, 
;  Sunsh.  and 
I  very  warm, 
{Morn,  cold, 
day  warm, 
Morn,  frost, 
day  sunsh. 

Ditto. 

Aftern.  cold 
Imorn.  frost, 

Rain  aftern. 
jmorn.  cold. 
I  Day  sunsh. 
!fair,  sunsh. 


Mar.  17 1 
181 


19 
20 
21 
22 
25 
24 

H 

26 
27 

H 

29 1 

50/ 
I 

51 


M.52 
A.  58 
M.55 
A.  45 
M.55 
A.  42 
M.54 
A.  45 
M.54 
A.  40 
M.29 
A.  57 
M,32 
A.  56 
M.30 
A.  56 
M^'O 
A.  52 
M.27 
A.  35 
M.29J 
A.  35 
M.34 
X.  45 
M.27 
A.  36 
M.28 
A.  57 
M.29 
A.  58 


29.999  M. 
.999  A. 
.725!  M. 
.552jA. 
.541  M. 
.7281  A. 


713 
.844 
.894 
.S94 
.728 
.646 
.404 
.550 
.572 


M 
A. 
M 
A. 
M 
A. 
M 
A. 

...  M, 
780  A. 
.754!  M, 
.6901  A. 
.784;  M, 
.928  A. 
.751  M 
.730  A. 
.250  M, 
!8.952  A. 
129.226 
.406  A. 


45)_ 
45/ 
44) 

45  I 
45) 
44/ 
44) 

46  I 
.46) 
.45) 
.42  < 
,45| 
.■iO) 
40  j- 
,59  < 
50/ 
56  > 
55} 
56  [ 
36/ 
35 
'39  \ 


740 
.916 
.929 
.818 


44) 

.40  \ 
.40  / 
.42) 

.43/ 


SW. 
Cble. 


NE. 


SE. 
Cble. 


NE. 


NW. 


NW. 
W. 


Frost  morn, 
day  sunsh. 
Forcn.  fair, 
rain  afteni. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Frost  morn, 
day  dull. 
Cold,  hail, 
sleet  aftern. 
:Shrs.  snow, 
and  sleet. 
Shrs.  hail, 
land  snow. 
I  Morn.  snoWj 
ffair  day. 
'Fair,  sunsh. 
jcold. 

Foren,  fair, 
jhail  aftern. 
Cold,  with 
showers. 
CoW  witli 
showers  hail. 
Frost  morn, 
day  cold. 


Average  of  rain,  1.198. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Soon  after  the  date  of  our  last,  sowing  of  oats  commenced  in  the  early 
tlistricts  ;  the  operation  was  performed  with  difficulty,  by  reason  of  con- 
tinued high  winds.  Beans  were  all  got  in  on  coarse  lands  by  the  20th,  and 
oats  before  the  end  of  March.  In  the  higher  districts,  sowing  of  oats  is  yet 
scarcely  over.  The  soil  is  in  general  so  dry  as  to  prevent  a  regular  braird 
on  stubborn  lands.  Beans  and  pease  appear  above  ground.  Planting  of 
potatoes  has  commenced  in  the  lower  districts  ;  and  preparing  ground  for 
that  valuable  root  is  going  fast  forward. 

The  depth  of  rain  since  the  date  of  our  last  does  not  amount  to  half  au 
inch.  The  temperature,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  end  of 
March,  has  been  mild ;  and  on  lands  in  good  condition,  wheat  has  a  fine 
appearance  ;  on  light  lands,  the  foliage  is  somewhat  yellow.  Young  grass 
is  in  a  forward  state,  and  clover  plants  have  stood  the  winter  welL  Prices 
of  grain  have  improved  a  little  since  the  middle  of  last  month.  ^V'heat  sells 
freely  at  from  29s.  to  31s.  6d.  old  measure.  Oats  have  advanced  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  boll ;  and  pease  are  more  easily  sold.  The  scarcity  of  potatoes 
has  kept  up  the  price  for  seed  of  that  article.  Hay  has  fallen  two-pence 
per  stone  in  price  since  our  last. 

The  Spring  markets  have  been  well  supplied  with  horses.  Draught 
horses  brought  prices  nearly  as  high  as  last  Spring.  Horses  for  harness  or 
the  saddle  felt  no  depression  in  price.  Milch  cows  are  a  shade  higher  than 
at  the  end  of  Autumn  :  fat  beasts  have  paid  little  for  their  Winter  keep  : 
lean  stock  meet  a  dull  sale,  and  prices  rather  looking  down,  but  grass  parks 
let  quite  as  high  as  last  year.  Vegetation  is  rather  more  forward  than  usual 
at  the  same  period  of  the  season.  The  season  for  planting  deciduous  forest 
trees,  oaks  excepted,  was  over  by  the  7th  of  the  present  month.  A  great 
breadth  has  this  year  been  laid  under  forest  trees,  but  the  boisterous  winds 
towards  the  end  of  March  weie  unfavourable  to  the  operation  of  planting; 
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50G  Course  oJ  Exekangc,  .S-^.— Prices  of  Stocks.  QApril 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  April  1 Amsterdam  12  :  10.  "y'gh', 
12  •  7.  Uottcrdam,  12  :  II.  Antwerp,  12  :  11.   Hamburgh,  38  t  0.  Altona,  38 .  1. 

si  s  days  sight,  25:  80.  Ditto,  26  :  10.  ^^r'^T'''^^  '  F^'n^  lV^i 
the.Maine,  1564.  Pelersburgh,  84,  3  U.  Ber  % 7.  Vienna, 
Trieste,  mto,  10  :  28.  Madrid,  354.  Cadu,  3^^.  Bilboa,  3Si-  Barcelona,  3o.  Se^^ 
ville,  35.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  47.  Genoa,  43.  Ven.ce,  26-  B"^""^ 
Ayres,  43.  Naples,  384.  Palermo,  per  oz.  114.  Lisbon,  50|.  Oporto,  51. 
Rio  Janeiro,  44.    Bahia,  47.    Dublin,  14-Cork,  14  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  W  oz.-Portugal  Gold  i"  coin,  £.0„0„0.  Fo«='g" 
£.3„17n6d._New  Doubloons,  i:.3,.14„6.  New  Dollars,  4s.  94d.    Silver  m  bars, 
standard,  4s.  II  4d.  aj     a      r  b 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  i%<r,._Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.«0s._X;orko^ 
Dublin,  ISs.  9d.  a  20s._Bdfast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s._Hamburgh,  20».  « 
20s._Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s._Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs.-Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs. 


Bank  Stock  

3  ^  cent,  reduced.... 

3  W  cent,  consols... 
3J  F  cent,  do  

4  W  cent,  do  

Ditto  New  do  

India  Stock  

■  Bonds  

Exchequer  bills,  

Consols  for  account., 
French  Rentes  


78 


March  29. 

April  5. 

April  12. 

781 

78i 

795 

79^ 

863 

95| 

95 

2  pr. 

7  pr. 

4  pr. 

5  pr. 

7  pr. 

8  pr. 

77i 

79 

791 

97  f.  — 

96  f.  50  c. 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  

Bank  of  Scotland,  

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

National  Banking  Company,    

British  Linen  Company,  

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company,  

Hercules  Insurance  Company,  

North  British  Insurance  Company,  

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company,  

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland,.  

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company,  

West-of-Scotland  Insurance  Company,  

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company,  

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company,  

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company,  

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company,  

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company,  

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company,  

Union  Canal  Company,  

Australian  Company,  

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,  

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,  

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company,  

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co- 
North  British  Loan  Company......  

London,  Leith,  Edin.,  &  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

8cotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,   

Li^ith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company, 

Caledonian  Dairy  Company,  


Shares. 

Paid  up. 

Price. 

£.100  0  0 

£.  100 

0  0 

£.170  0  o; 

83  6  8 

83 

6  0 

No  Sales.  ' 

500  0  0 

100 

0  0 

Ditto..  ; 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

Ditto.  ' 

100  0  0 

100 

0  0 

Ditto. 

100 

0  0 

1000    0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

14    0  0 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

13    0  0 

200  0  0 

10 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

100  0  0 

10 

0  0 

Ditto. 

10  0  0 

10 

0  0 

10    0  ,0 

20  0  0 

1 

0  0 

0    17  0 

10  0  0 

10 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

25  0  0 

17 

2  6 

Ditto. 

25  0  0 

16 

10  0 

Ditto. 

20  0  0 

20 

0  0 

Ditto. 

10  0  0 

4 

0  0;  Ditto. 

25  0  0 

25 

0  0 

Ditto. 

Average. 

400 

16  0 

Ditto. 

50  0  0 

50 

0  0 

39    0  0 

100  0  0 

40 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

25  0  0 

2 

5  0 

Ditto. 

50  0  0 

20 

0  0 

Ditto. 

20  0  0 

.  12 

0.0 

Ditto. 

20  0  C 

6 

0  0 

50  0  C 

)  3 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

0  0  C 

)  0 

0  c 

20  0  C 

)  4 

0  c 

I 

0  0  C 

)  0 

0  c 

1 

25  0  C 

)  10 

0  c 

) 

f 
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U.r«ABKTiCAL  LiST  of  ENGLISH  BANKRUPTS,  announced  between  the  20ih  of 
Feb.  and  20th  of  March  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


vdcock,  VV.  and  T.  Birmingham,  grocers 
vildis,  J.  Abergavenny,  tailor 
iddison,  G.  W.  Dalton,  Yorkshire,  worsted-spin- 
ner 

\irey,  J.,  and  N.  Aspinall,  Liverpool,  soap-boilers 
Mbany.  J.  Ware,  Hertfordshire,  barge-master 
\ngelby,  A.  Devonport,  victualler 
\rrowsmith,  J.  Salford,  currier 
\Tscott,  S.  Buckfastleigh,  Devonshire,  wool-dealer 
i\rthington,  It.  M.  and  R.  Birkett,  Lancaster, 
bankers 

^shoroft,  J.  Altrin^cham,  Cheshire,  grocer 
Askey,  T.  College-house,  Hackney-road,  dealer 
Austen,  J.  Brighthelmstone,  Sussex,  builder 
Hallin,  S.  VVooton  Underedge,  silversmith 
Bankard,  C.  and  W.  Benson,  Bowling,  Yorkshire, 

worsted-spinners 
Barber,  J.  and  Co.Xornhill,  stock-broker 
Bardon,  W.  York,  draper 

Barfoot,  W.  sen.,  and  W.  Barfoot,  jun.  Winborne 
Minster,  Dorsetshire,  timber-merchants 

Barnard,  T.  Strand,  silvei-smith  and  wine-mer- 
chant 

Barry,  W.  Bruton,  Somersetshire,  dealer 
Bassano,  C.  Jermyn-street,  oilman 
Bates,  W.  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  woolstapler 
Bates,  H.  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  tanner 
Baxter,  J.  Darlington,  Durham,  banker 
Beale,  W.  Union-street,  Southwark,  hat-manufac- 
turer 

Beaumont,  H.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Beeley,  J.  E.  and  Co.  Birmingham,  druggists 

Bennett,  B.  Brighton,  builder 

Benson,  J.  York,  merchant 

Benham,  W.  and  P.  Spanier,  Old  Trinity-house, 

Water-lane,  ship-agents 
Blaber,  H.  Brighthelmstone,  Sussex,  merchant 
Blyth,  M.  Usk,  Monmouthshire,  shoi>k.eeper 
Bonsall,  R.  Liverpool,  timber-merchant 
Boucher,  W.  Birmingham,  jeweller 
BratUey,  J.  Liverpool,  bookseller 
Braddock,  J.  ancf  J.  Jackson,  Macclesfield,  silk- 
manufacturers 
Brenchley,  J.  and  J.  Milton,  distillers 
Bristow,  J.  and  Co.  Worcester,  curriers 
Briddow,  S.  Manchester,  provision-broker 
Brine,  T.  Southampton,  common-brewer 
Brine,  T.  and  W.  Cheeseman,  Southampton, 

common-brewer 
Brindley,  J.  and  T.  Funsbury,  Kent,  ship  builders 
Brown,  W.  and  Co  Liverpool,  merchants 
Brown,  J.  Liverpool,  cabinet-maker 
Brooksbank,  W.  North  Bieriy,  corn-merchant 
Broughton,  C.  D.  and  Co.  Nantwich,  bankers 
Brown,  T.  Mile-end-road,  picture-fiame-maker 
Cannan,  D.  Lothbury,  merchant 
Capel,  W.  Mark-lane,  merchant 
Carter,  J.  Oxford-street,  furrier 
Challenor,  J.  Stones-end,  grocer 
Chesney,  E.  Liveipool,  tailor  and  draper 
Cheeseman,  W.  Portsea,  Southampton,  common- 
brewer 

Chesterton,  J.  Warwick-street,  Cockspur-street, 

Charingcross,  tailor 
Clay,  T.  Macclesfield,  silk-throwster 
Cockle,  J.  Ashton,  Birmingham,  leather-dresser 
Coojier,  S.  jun..  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  hatter 
Cooper,  J.  sen.,  and  J.  jun.  Trowbridge,  Wilts, 

clothiers 

Cooper,  J.  Moorside,  Oldham,  Lancashire,  cotton- 
spinner 

Cooper,  E.  Kingsland-road,  cheesemonger 
Connah,  W.  Chester,  wine-merchant 
Copeland,  J.  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  grocer 
Corbet,  J.  Birmingham,  currier 
Coward,  W.  Southampton,  dyer 
Craig,  G.  A  Her  ton-street,  Hoxton  New  Town,  oil- 
man 

Crasthwaite,  J.  Fenchurch-street,  wine-merchant 
Crook,  W.  Liverpool,  bleacher 
Crossley,  J.  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street,  mer- 
chant 

CuUinjgford,  J.  Parliament-street,  Westminster, 

wine-merch.'mt 
Curtis,  S.  Addlc-street,  warehouseman 


Curtis,  T.  Barnes,  maltster 
Cussons,  G.  Manchester,  cotton-spmner 
Dandy,  C.  and  M.  A.  Hackney-road,  dealers 
Day,  H.  Spcldhurst-street,  Burton-crescent,  linen- 
draper 

Day,  W.  F.  Hammersmith,  saddler 
Dawson,  R.  Norwich,  linen-draper 
Dawson,  A.  Huddersfield,  fancy-cloth-manufac- 
turer 

Deudney,  J.  St.  Mary  at-hill,  cheesemonger 
Dil worth,  J.  and  Co.,  Lancaster,  bankers 
Dilworth,  J.  Lancaster,  baiiker 
Dodson,  N.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer 
Dodsworth,  T,  Knaresborough,  York,  Unen-ma- 

nufactuver 
Donkin,  B.  Dock  Head,  Surrey,  tanner 
Drake,  J.  Walworth,  hop-merchant 
Drimock,  J.  Bridgend,  clothier 
Eaton,  R,  Swansea,  Glamorganshire,  banker 
Edmunds,  J.  Worcester,  leather-cutter 
Elvidge,  W.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturor 
Evans,  W.  Basinghall-street,  factor 
Fairbairn,  J.  F.  Bedford-street,  auctioneer 
Fielden,  J.  L.  B.  Manchester,  victualler 
Fisher,  J.  Deptford,  tailor 
Fleming,  H.  Fleet-street,  printer 
Forbes,  J.  Oxford-street,  druggist 
Forster,  S.  Manchester,  tailor  and  draper 
Fountain,  J.  Norwich,  manufacturer 
Freese,  P.  C.  Winchester-street,  insurance-broker 
Fricker,  C.  Staines,  broker 
Fulton,  T.  Change-alley,  insurance-broker 
Gammoil,  J.  Elder-street,  silk-manufacturer 
Garrett,  T.  Nantwich,  cheese-factor 
George,  S.  sen.,  and  S.  George,  jun.,  Bristol, 

sugar-refiners 
Gentle,  H.  \A'alcot,  Somersetshire,  builder 
Gething,  J.  Wellington,  tailor 
Goddard,  J.  Bristow,  Norfolk,  inn-keeper 
Gold,  J.  Brunswick-row,  Hackney-road,  tea-dealer 
Gondey,  J.  M.  Liverpool,  cabinet-maker 
Graham,  J.  Waterloo-place,  upholder 
Graham,  J.  Gloucester-street,  Queen-square,  tailor 
Granger,  C.  Caseley,  Staffordshire,  coal-master 
Gregory,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-spinfter 
Greenshields,  J.  Oxford,  builder 
Greener,  W.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  ship-broker 
Gregory,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-spinner 
Green,  J.  Leicester-street,  printer 
Greenwell,  J.  R.  Sherburn-mill,  Sherbum,  Dur- 
ham, millers 
Greenhow,  W.  Manchester,  cotton-manufacturer 
Grisdale,  T.  Whitehaven,  timber-merchant 
Grueber,  S.  H.  and  H.,  Hope-mills,  Denbigh, 
spinners 

Harvey,  W.  Belper,  Derbyshire,  rope-maker 
Harvey,  W.  Launceston,  Cornwall,  banker 
Hart,  W.  Aldgate,  jeweller 

Harrison,  J.  Woodchester,  Gloucestershire,  clo- 
thier 

Hargrave,  J.  Mitfield,  Y'orkshire,  com-miller 
Hastings,  R.  Great  Sutton-street,  silversmith 
Haynes,  W.  W.  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  banker 
Haywood,  M.  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  warehouse* 
man 

Heaton,  ^^.  Royds-house,  Hawarth,  Yorkshire, 

worsted  spinner 
Henesey,  R.  Drury-lane,  thnber-mer chant 
Heron,  J.  and  T.  Manchester,  cabinet  makers 
Hewit,  N.  R.  Buckingham -place,  Fitzroy-square, 

engraver 

Higginbottom,  S.  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  silk- 
manufacturer 

Hill,  H.  and  T.  TickeU,  WatUng-street,  iron-mer- 
chants 

Hill,  W.  Old  Ford-mill,  Bow,  miller 

Hodgson,  W.  Ingrow -bridge,  Yorkshire,  worsted 

and  stuff-manufacturer 
Hoey,  M.  Liverpool,  victualler 
Hogsflesh,  J.  Tottenham-court-road,  grocer 
Holland,  E.  Cheltenham,  grocer 
Hood,  B.  Trafalgar-street,  Walworth -road,  baker 
Home,  E.  and  C.  Wellan,  Jermyn  street,  St, 

James's,  dress- makers 
Howell,  R.  Alhampton  mill,  miller 
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Ilawes,  G.  11.  City-road,  linen-draper 

Hudson,  T.  York,  cabinet  maker 

Hunt,  J.,  W.  Winch,  and  W.  Hunt,  jun.,  Stew- 

art's-buildings,  Battersea-fields,  engineers  • 
Hurt,  G.  King-street,  Cheapside,  furrier 
Husband,  J.Kxreat  Pulteney-street,  Golden-squarc, 

cabinet-maker 
Hutchinson,  G.  Bordesley,  Birmingham,  dealer 
Isaac,  J.  and  Co.,  Gray's-nm-lane,  carpenters 
Jacklin,  T.  Nottingham,  machine-maker 
Jackson,  T.  Hare-lodge.  Essex,  livery-stable-keeper 
Jenkins,  T.  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  cheese- 
monger 

Johnson,  G.  King  Stanley,  Gloucestershire,  wool- 
broker 

Johnson,  J.  Smithfield-market,  victualler 
Johnson,  A.  and  G.  York,  merchants 
Jones,  J.  L.  Foley-place,  medicine-vender 
Jones,  R.  Cateaton-street,  warehouseman 
Joyner,  J.  and  Co  Romford,  bankers 
Keel,  T  Bristol,  grocer 

King,  S.  W.  and  J.  Bonsor,  Maiden-lane,  wood- 
street,  laceman 
King,  W.  J.  Battersea,  turpentine-merchant 
Kingsland,  J.  and  G.  Portsea,  slopsellers 
King,  S.  Poplar,  boat-builder 
Kingsford,  J.  Fenchiuch-street,  corn-factor 
Kings,  R.  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  innkeeper 
I.afone,  S.  Toxtetn-park,  Liverpool,  tanner 
Langdon,  J.  H.  Lambeth,  grocer 
Leach,  S.  T.  and  Co.,  Charles-street,  music-sellers 
Leadley,  J.  Fetter-lane,  wholesale  stationer 
Leech,  J.  Hurstbourne-priors,  corn-dealer 
Leech,  J.  Salford,  Lancashire,  dyer 
Lloyd,  J.  Commercial-road,  linen-draper 
Lovekin,  P.  Kensington,  builder 
Lowe,  G.  Manchester,  sizer 
Lucas,  C.  London,  merchant 
Luff,  J.  Tintern,  timber-merchant 
Lunt,  J.  B.  and  R.  Liverpool,  soap-boilers 
Mac  Caskery,  B.  Manchester,  draper 
•  Maine,  W.  Clifton-street,  Finsbury^  currier 
Manger,  J.  Great  Surrey-street,  Blackfriars-road, 

wadding-manufacturer 
Martin,  T.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Mare,  J.  Shelton,  china-manufacturer 
M^irshall,  W.  St,  Mary-at-hill,  coff'ee-house-keeper 
Maynard,  J.  Southwark,  uine-merchant 
Mears,  W.  Berkenhead,  Chester,  hotel-keeper 
Meatl.  M.  and  C.  E.  Macomb,  Battersea,  colour- 
makers 

Mercer,  J.  and  J.  Eccleston,  Lancashire,  paper- 
makers 

Merry  weather,  S.  Longtiam,  Dorsetshire,  miller 
Merryweather,  W.  Long-acre,  coach-maker 
Milner,  G.  Derby,  silk-manufacturer 
Mitchell,  R.  Birmingham,  jeweller 
Moore,  J.  Clefkenwell,  boot-maker 
Moreton,  R.  Derby,  builder 
Mott,  B.  Liverpool,  corn-dealer 
Murton,  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  shoe-maker 
Newton,  S.  Manchester,  plumber 
A'ewmarch,  J.  Manchester,  warehouseman 
Norwood,  J.  Swine-fleet,  Yorkshire,  linen-draper 
Noyes,  R.  Great  Andrew-street,  Seven  Dials,  tal- 

.  low-chaudler 
Oliver,  W.  sen.  Manchester,  dyer 
0*Neile,  A.  F.  and  T.  Martin,  Liverpool,  mer- 
chants 

Ormond,  J.  Clayton-heights,  Yorkshire,  calico- 
manufacturers 
Palmer,  R.  Coleshill,  Warwickshire,  maltster 
Partridge,  T.  Forebridge,  Stafford,  maltster 
Pearce,  S.  Brighthelmstone,  Sussex,  stone-mason 
Penny,  W.  Fareham,  Hampshire,  common-brewer 
Perring,  R.  Modbury,  Devonshire,  banker 
Petty,  A.  Manchester,  merchant 
Petty,  G.  Bawtry,  Yorkshire,  maltster  and  spirit- 
merchant 

Philps,  J.  West  Wycome,  Bucks,  paper-manufac- 
turer 

Pigot,  J.  Norwich,  grocer 
Pollard,  J.  Guiseley,  Yorkshire,  cloth-maker 
Potts,  J.  Denton-hall,  Nether-Denton,  Cumber- 
land 

Pott,  P.  White-street,  Borough,  dealer 
Powell,  R.  Bristol,  mason 

Powell,  T.  Mary-le-bone-street,  Piccadilly,  tailor 

PraU,  H.  J.  Bombroff,  and  G.  B.  Goodwin,  Leices- 
ter, bobbin-maker 

Radlay,  J.  Liverpool,  tavern-keeper 

Riches,  J.  East-street^  Manchester -siuare,  boot- 
maker 
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Rice,  J.  and  T.  Travis,  Manchester,  machine- 
makers 

Robinson,  Moses,  and  W.  Partridge,  Birming- 
ham, wharfiiigcrs 

Rodgers,  J.  and  T.  Parker,  Oldham,  Lancashire, 
iron-founders 

Rolls,  S.  P.  Old  Fish-street,  ironmonger 

Roscoe,  R.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Rowlinson,  R.  and  J.  M'Culloch.  jun.,  Liverpool, 
merchants 

Russell,  W.  Syndhurst,  Southampton,  maltster 
Rutherford,  R.  P.  Shadwell,  High  street,  London 
druggist 

Rutland,  J.  Oxford-street,  silversmith 

Sadler,  H.  and  T.  Oxford,  grocers 

Samuels,  E.  J.  Great  Prescott-street,  Goodman V 
fields,  jeweller 

Samuel,  C.  Mile  End,  cow-dealer 

Sarson,  H.  J.  St.  Swithen's-lane,  dry-siiltcr 

Schwieger,  G.  E.  F.  Modcford-court,  Fenchurch- 
street,  merchant 

Scott,  J.  Birmingham,  ironmonger 

Scholfield,  J.  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  brick-maker 

Scott,  G.  Ratclifle  Highway,  Middlesex,  eating- 
house- keeper 

Self,  S.  Norwich,  grocer 

Shaw,  J.  and  Co.,  Mole  green,  cloth  manufacturers 
Shillito,  M.  jun.,  Purston-Jacklin,  Yorkshire, 

corn-merchant 
Shute,  T.  and  S.  Crediton,  Devon,  woollen-manu 

facturers 

Shuttleworth,  T.  and  Samuel  Warren,  Stockport, 

Cheshire,  coach-proprietors 
Simpkin,  C.  and  T.  Leek,  Staffordshire,  mercers 
Sisson,  H.  Carlton,  Godling,  Nottinghamshire, 

miller 

Slater,  J.  R.  B.  Wylde,  and  J.  Slater,  Bradsliaw, 
Lancashire,  caiico-printers 

Smith,  T.  Pennington,  Lancashire,  cotton-manu- 
facturer 

Smith,  D.  Regent-street,  and  King-street,  Golden- 
square,  coach  and  hamess-maKer 

Smith,  T.  Congleton,  Cheshire,  leather-seller 

Smith,  J.  G.  High-street,  Borough,  cheesomoiiger 

Solomon,  H.  Marine  Parade,  Brighthelmstone, 
board  i  n  g-h  o  u  se  -  keeper 

Soper,  W.  Buckfastleigh,  Devonshire,  serge-makei? 

Splatt,  F.  T.  Exeter,  cabinet-maker 

Stammers,  J.  Jermyn-street,  St.  James's,  uphol- 
sterer 

Sweetman,  S.  B.  Pentonville,  stockbroker 

Swindles,  J.  Hyde,  Cheshire,  grocer 

Taylor,  J.  and  T.  Collenge,  Castleton,  Rochdale|,3 

Lancashire,  roller-makers 
Thompson.  O.  Wells-row,  Islington,  plumber 
Thomas,  T.  Osnaburgh -street.  New- Road,  builder 
Tonge,  T.  Manchester,  malt  and  hop-dealer 
Twemlow,  J.  Oldham,  cotton-spinner 
Wainhouse,  J.  Hahfax,  Yorkshire,  dyer 
Walker,  T.  Northshields,  butcher 
Walker,  R.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  grocer 
W'arland,  H.  Lad-lane,  silk-warehouaeman 
Watson,  R.  Birmingham,  chandler 
Webb,  J.  Romsey,  Southampton,  tanner  ' 
W^ells,  J.  jun.  Reading,  mealman 
Whiteley,  R.  Salford,  Lancashire,  grocer 
Whitehead,  R.  Norwich,  dyer 
Whitehead,  W.  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire,  woollerii.! 

manufacturer  ' 
Williams,  O.  jun.,  Brobmsgrove,  W^orcestershire^ 

tanner  ' 
Wilkinson,  W.  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  worsted* 

spinner 

WilHams,  W.  Fenchurch-street,  merchant 
Williams,  W.  L.  Fleet-street,  tavern-keeper 
Wilsoi>,  T.  E.  Frith-street,  Soho,  auctioneer 
Williams,  J.  jun.,  Penge-place,  Surrey,  coffee- 
broker 

Wilkinson,  W.  and  J.  Mitchell,  Keighly,  York- 
shire, cotton-spinners 

Wilkinson,  W.  Broad  Carr,  in  Elland,  Yorkshire, 
merchant 

Wingfield,  T.  Bolton-le- Moors,  Lancaster,  cotton- 
spinner 

Winsor,  W.  Ivy-bridge,  Devonshire,  victualler 
Wooleombe,H.  Duke-street,  Aldgate,  stock-broker 
Wood,  W.  Gray's- buildings,  St.  Mary-le-bone, 

carpenter 

W^oalls,  J.  and  C.  Winchester,  linen-draper 
Wride,  S.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant 
Young,  E.  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  woolstapler 
Young,  J.  Manchester,  warehouseman 
Youngman,  P.  Witham,  Essex,  boo4LsellCT 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
March  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Aitken,  James  and  Co.  merchants  and  coopers  m 
Leitli 

Algie,  James,  baker  and  grain-dealer  in  Paisley 
Anderson,  George  Hay,  ship-builder  in  Leith 
Andrew,  Allan,  and  Co.  cotton -yarn  merchants  in 
Kilmarnock 

Arnot,  Peter,  grain-merchant  in  Gorbals,  Glasgow 
Arnot  and  Co.  distillers  at  Langholm  distillery 
Banks,  James,  merchant  in  Leith 
Brown,  John,  shoemaker,  Prince's-Street,  Edin- 
burgh 

Calder,  Joseph  and  Sons,  silk-manufacturers  and 
hatters,  and  Calder  and  Co.  hatters  in  Edin- 
burgh 

Campbell,  A.  and  D.  and  Co.  merchants  and  ware- 
housemen in  Glasgow 

CarscMi,  William,  oilman  and  tinsmith  in  Edin- 
burgh 

Colauhoun,  Thomas,  printer  in  Edinburgh 
Cook,  Robert,  smith  and  wood-merchant  in  Glas- 
gow 

Clark,  Alexander,  miller  in  Dundee 
Clark,  William,  ship-owner  and  stone-merchant 
in  Leith 

Connal,  John,  and  Co.  brewers  at  Finnieston, 

near  Glasgow,  and  Ebenezer  Connal  and  Co. 

distillers  there 
Craig,  Peter,  spirit-dealer,  Cowgate,  Edinburgh 
Crawford,  Alexander,  junior,  corn -merchant  in 

North  Berwick 
CricJiton,  Hugh,  paper-maker,  at  St.  Leonard's, 

liasswade 

Dawson,  J.  and  J,  and  Co.  brass-founders  in  Glas- 
gow 

Duncxm,  William,  thread-manufacturer  in  Dun- 
dee 

Elder,  John  Alexander  George,  baker  and  spirit- 
dealer  in  Perth 

Forrester,  Alexander,  grain-mercliant  in  Alloa 

Findlay,  Connal,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow 

Findlay,  William,  wright  in  Glasgow 

Fisher,  Thomas  and  Alexander,  builders  in  Edin- 
burgh 

Gowan,  John  and  William,  ship-owners  and  mer- 

chantss  in  Leith 
Gracie,  Thomas,  draper  and  cloth-merchant  in 

Dundee 

Graham,  Duncan,  grazier  and  cattle-dealer,  Blar- 

hulachan,  Perthshire 
Gray  and  Co.  potters,  Fife  Pottery,  near  Kirkaldy 
Gray,  Barclay  Fyfe,  merchant  in  Leith 
Gray,  Henry,  merchant,  and  manufacturer  in 

Glasgow 

Home,  James,  jeweller  in  Edinburgh 
Hutchinson  and  Pettrie,  builders  in  Portobello 
Imray,  James,  wholesale-stationer  in  Glasgow 
Law,  Hugh  and  Sons,  lath-splitters,  joiners,  and 

wood-merchants  in  Leith 
Lockliart,  Adam,  fiesher,  and  cattle-dealer  in 

Newton-upon-Ayr 
NFackay,  James,  merchant,  Union-Street,  Glasgow 
Mackenzie,  Alexander  and  Co.  merchants  in  Leith 
Mackie,  George,  builder  in  Edinburgh 


M'Phail,  John,  calio-printer  at  Long  Govan,  near 
Glasgow 

Miller,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Muirhead,  Robert,  ironmonger  in  Glasgow 
Murdoch,  John  and  Co.  yarn-merchants  in  Paisley 
Nicol,  George,  junior,  grocer  in  Dundee 
Ogilvy,  William,    spirit-mercliant,  Canongate, 
Edinburgh 

Pickard,  G.  and  H.  merchants  in  Edinburgh 

Rae,  William,  draper  in  Glasgow 

Ralston,  William,  merchant  and  auctioneer,  St. 

Mary  Wynd,  Edinburgh 
Robertson,  Alexander,  flax-spinner,  St.  Clairtown 
Ross,  John,  coach-proprietor  and  horse-dealer  in 

Beith 

Sanderson,  William  and  Son,  tallow-chandlers  and 
merchants,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh 

Sanderson,  James,  grain  and  cattle-dealer,  and  far- 
mer at  Wick 

Scott,  Allan  and  James,  and  Co.  timber  and  lead- 
merchants  in  Glasgow 

Scott,  Robert,  leather-agent  and  merchant  in 
Glasgow 

Service,  Robert,  merchant  and  spirit-dealer  in 
Greenock 

Shillinglaw,  and  Scott,  builders  in  Edinburgh 
Soutter,  Andrew,  ironmonger  in  Kirkaldy 
Sheppherd,  Thomas,  wine  and  spirit-merchant 
in  Leith 

Spinks,  Charles,  vintner  in  Edinburgh 
Steven,  William  and  Co.  hat-manufacturers  in 
Edinburgh 

Strachan,  John,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
Dundee 

Sutherland,  James,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Thomson,  John,  and  Co.  meichants  and  agents 

in  Edinburgh 
Turner  and  Boyd,  merchants  in  Edinburgh 
Whillas  and  Kilpatrick,  builders  in  Edinburgh 
Wilson,  James,  commission-agent  in  Glasgow 
Wyllie,  William,  grazier  and  cattle-dealer.  Trees- 
bank,  parish  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire 
Zuilt,  John,  distiller  and  spirit-dealer  at  Blair- 
gorts 

DIVIDENDS. 

Forsyth,  William,  cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer 
in  Aberdeen;  by  Alexander  AVebster,  advo- 
cate there 

Kent,  Robert,  banker,  Kilmarnock ;  by  William 
Anderson,  Commercial  Hank  there 

Lang,  William,  grocer,  &e.  Paisley,  deceased;  by 
Robert  Reid,  grain-merchant'there 

Mowat,  James,  perfumer,  Edinburgh ;  by  Alex- 
ander Edington,  leather-merchant  there 

Maclachlan,  Dugald,  ship-owner,  dealer  in  wool, 
and  grazier,  Corruanan;  bv  M' Donald  and 
M'Gregor,  writers  in  Fort  William 

Stewart,  John,  junior,  late  grocer  in  Inverness 
by  James  Gray,  merchant  there 

West  and  Eckford,  coach-makers  in  Edinburgh  ; 
by  F.  Burke,  accountant  there 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS, 


BIRTHS. 

i826.  Feb.  21.  At  Norwicli,  the  Lady  of  Capt. 
Wemyss,  of  the  Scots  Greys,  a  daughter. 
ii.>.  Lady  Minto,  a  son. 

24.  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
R.  N.  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  Sir  WiUiam  Inglis,  K.C.B.  a  son. 

2G.  At  Montrose.  Mrs  Smart  of  Cononsyth,  a 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  IVfrs  Nisbett,  Cairnhill,  a  son. 
March  '2.  At  Broadmeadows,  Mrs  Boyd,  a  still- 
x>rn  child. 

At  Mellendcaii,  Lady  Leslie,  of  twin  daugli- 


7.  At  8,  Shandwick  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Ramsay,  a  son. 

8.  At  Union-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  James  Ir- 
vine, a  son 

10.  At  Brightmony,  Mrs  :\Iackintosh,  a  daugh* 
ter. 

11.  At  Huntly  Place,  Inverness,  Mrs  Fyvie,  of 

twin  sons. 

15.  The  Lady  of  William  Macdowall,  Esq.  of 
Carruth,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Bonnington  Bank,  Mrs  Wyld,  Gilston,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Henry  Wight, 
Esq.  advocate,  a  son. 

15.  At  Ford,  Mrs  Fraser,  a  daughter. 
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C  April 


Feb.  18.  At  Fasnacloich,  the  Lady  of  John  Stew- 
art. Esq.  of  Fasnacloich,  a  son.  „     ^  , 

—  Mrs  Borthwick,  George-Street,  Edinburgh, 

^  lo^^rhe^Lady  of  William  Macdonald,  Esq.  of 
Bally shean,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dolphinton  Manse,  IVIrs  Alton,  a  son, 
who  died  the  following  day, 

26.  At  Millbank,  near  Glasgow,  Mrs  J.  P.  Old- 
field,  a  son.  ^      ^  ,     ,  ^ 

Lately.  In  Old  Burlington-Street,  London,  the 
Hon.  Mrs  Ferguson,  of  Fitfour,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
1S25.  July  .5.  At  New  Norfolk,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  by  special  licence,  Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  H. 
Tod,  of  the  Bengal  establishment,  to  Mary,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Ewen  Macdonald, 
(rriminish,  North  Uist.  ^  , 

Sept-  15.  At  St.  George's  Church,  Madras,  the 
Honourable  H.  T.  Graeme,  Esq.  Second  Member 
of  Council,  to  Miss  E.  A.  Scott,  niece  of  William 
Horsman,  Esq.  Madras  Medical  Establishment. 

1826.  Jan.  5.  At  Ekolsund,  in  Sweden,  Baron 
Charles  Gustavus  Adlercreutz,  Lieutenant  in  the 
royal  horse  guards,  son  of  the  late  General  Count 
Adlercreutz,  to  Margaret  Seton,  second  daughter 
of  DrSeton,  of  Preston.       ^  .  o  ,  ■ 

9.  At  Plantation  Palmyra,  East  Coast,  Berbice, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  Browne,  A.M.  senior  minister  of 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  united 
colony  of  Demerara,  and  Essequibo,  VVolfert 
Katz,  Esq.  to  Miss  Susan  Barclay,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Simon  Eraser,  Member  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Government  of  Berbice ;  and  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  Charles  Mackenzie  Matheson, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Margaret  Nicolson,  second  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Simon  Eraser. 

51.  Mr  John  Campbell,  of  Pictou,  Nova  Scotia, 
to  Miss  Marion  Campbell,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Malcolm  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Cornaig,  island 
of  Coll.  .     ,  ^ 

Feb.  10.  At  Hayes,  Kent,  Lord  Dunalley,  to 
the  Honourable  Henry  Maude,  youngest  sister  of 
Viscount  Hawarden. 

16.  At  Samuelston  Mains,  Mr  John  Kesson, 
surgeon.  North  Berwick,  to  Tomina,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Watson,  farmer  there. 

—  At  Elerig,  Appin,  rArgyllshire,  George  Fer- 
puson,  Esq.  Quartermaster  of  the  91st  regiment, 
to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Duncan  Sinclair, 
residing  there.  ,  „  ,  • 

25."  At  the  Hotel  of  the  British  Embassy,  Pans, 
Robert  Sheddon  Scrimgeour,  Esq.  to  Margaret, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Wilson,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, London.  ^  ,        ,  • 

—  At  Talisker,  Isle  of  Skye,  John  Tolmie,  Esq. 
Uginish,  to  Margaret,  fourth  daughter  of  the  late 
I)r  D.  M'Askill.  .  ^ 

—  At  Strichen,  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  mi- 
nister of  St  Fergus,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter 
of  Alexander  Gavin,  Esq.  surgeon,  Stnchen. 

—  By  special  licence,  at  the  residence  ot  the 
Earl  of  Ilan-ington,  in  t!ie  Stable  Yard,  St. 


James's,  Lord  Southampton,  to  Miss  Stannope, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Stanhope. 

24.  Robert  Fairbairn,  Esq.  writer  m  Dunse,  to 
Jean,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Kay,  Esq. 

25.  At  Borlum,  William  Eraser,  Esq.  Dell,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  William  Eraser,  Esq. 

^^27?  At  Quidenham,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle, Henry  Frederick  Stephenson,  Esq.  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  barrister  at  law,  to  Lady  Mary 
Keppel,  second  surviving  daughter  of  the  Earl  ot 

^^28rAt^Leith,  William  Wardlaw,  Esq.  to  Mary 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Douglas,  of  Pres- 

At^Ayr,  John  Boyle,  Esq.  of  Robsland,  to 
Miss  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
James  Goudie,  ship-builder,  Ayr. 

March  1.  At  the  Royal  Lodge,  Wimlsor,  the 
Right  Honourable  Lord  Strathaven,  M.  P.  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Conyngham,  eldest  daughter  of  the 

"!L''SK,':Sn'.Sk"-the  Rev.  John  Macrae, 
minister  of  Glenshiel,  to  Jamesina  Eraser,  young- 
est daughter  of  Norman  Macleod,  Esq. 

6  At  VVhitelaw,  Adam  Tliomson,  Esa.  Chester- 
hill,*  Northumberland,  son  of  James  Thomson, 


Esq.  of  Earnslaw,  to  Marion,  daughter  of  the  late 

^^rs^Tthe'^^^^^^^^^  Henry  Grey,  at  Coaleton. 
Gilbert  Young,  Esq.  of  ,YounsfieUl,  to  I  ati  ieia 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Honourable  Wm.  Maule, 

^^9^  At^Edge'rston,'  Roxburghshire,  the  Rev.  James 
Wight,  to  Miss  Mary  Leslie,  Jedburgh. 

10.  At  14,  St.  Patrick  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
James  Robertson,  merchant,  Leith  >Valk,  to  i.ii- 
lias,  only  child  of  the  late  John  MacEwan,  Esq. 

^'il^At  F^linburgh,  Charles  Campbell  Stewart. 
Esq.  clerk  to  the  signet,  to  Mary  "^etU, 
daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Woml,  Esq.  surgeon, 

^'iS.^a'i ^Dumfries,  Captain  Henderson,  of  the 
Honourable  Easc-India  Company  >i»d//fXfPr  3 
service,  to  Isabella  (irierson.  third  daughter  of 
Mr  Grierson,  Shillahill.  parish  of  prys(lale. 

-  Mr  George  Mortimer,  musical  instrument 
maker,  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes  Thorbum,  daughter 
of  James  Creichton,  Esq.  Dumfries. 

14.  At  Montrase,  bavjd  Niddrie,  Esq.  surgeon 
there  to  Miss  Isabella  Croll. 

At  Elie.  Mr  Andrew  Thallon,  merchant, 
Kirkaldy,  to  Miss  Bethia,  yoxxrig^t  daughter  of 
Mr  Lawrence  Kilgour,  King  s  Kettle.  \  ife. 

16.  At  Mayfield,  William  Hope  Mure  Esq.  sur- 
geon,  to  Jane  Gordon,  second  daughter  of  the 
fate  James  Robertson,  of  Mayheld,  Es<i.     .  S. 

--  At  Bair  Vadock,  Dumbartonshire,  William 
Tritton.  Esq.  only  son  of  George  Tritton,  Esq. 
West  Hill,  Surrey,  to  Jane  Dennistoun,  second 
daughter  of  James' Buchanan.  Esq.  ot  Ardencon- 
neU  grand  daughter  of  the  late,  and  niece  to  the 
present  Ear^  of  C^^^^^^^^^  Edinburgh,  by  the 

ReT.  'Mr  Henry  Moncreiff  Wellwood  Bart  the 
Rev.  James  Henderson,  of  Claremont-Street  (  ha- 
pef  to  Eleanor  Rutherfurd,  third  daughter  of 

^^^i'TL"  Church.  Berkshire,  Mr  Wm.' 
Morrison.  of  Fenchurch-Street,  London,  to  An- 
il f  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Wright,  Banft. 

18  At  St  George's  Church,  Bloomsbury,  Lou- 
don  bv  the  Rev.  T.  Curtis,  Michael  Tweedie,. 
S'.roval  artillery,  to  Miss  Forbes,  daughter  of  , 
iu2hln\  Walter  Forbes.  Esq.  Rolvenden,  Kent  , 

''0  U  Dumfries,  John  Erskme  Gibson,  Esqj 
sur'g^on.  to  Srah  M'Kcnzie.  eldest  daughter  of; 
Adam  Hankine.  Esq.  merchant  there.  . 

22  At  Clifton,  Sir  William  F/'^""^  Elliot,  oJ^ 
Stobbs  and  Wells,  in  the  county  of  Roj^^^ff ' 
Bart  to  Miss  Boswell,  eldest  daughter  of  the  lat^ 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck,  Bart 

J^At  Slasgow,  CharlesShirreff;  Esq.  to  Chns-, 
tian,  eldest  daughter  of  James  M'  Nair,  Esq. 

25.  At  Aberdeen,  Andrew  Richardson,  Esq.  ma 
nnfacturer  Edinburgh,  to  Frances  Ann,  second 
daughter  o^^  theTate  Rev.  William  Duncan,  of  the 
Grammar-school  of  Aberdeen. 

28.  At  Raeburn  Place,  the  Rev  Robert  Can-, 
minister  of  Luss,  to  Georgina,  daughter  of  th( 
late  Thomas  Henderson,  Esq.  Chamberlam  of  th- 

"11t"&s  Chapel,  Aberdeen  Alexan 
der  M'Neill.  Esq.  advocate,  to  Anna  Margaret 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Keith  Turner,  Esq 

"^'ZTt'MoLce.  Alexander  B.  Blackie,  Esc 
wine-merchant,  Leith,  to  Isabella,  eldest  daughtt 
of  John  Napier,  Esq.  of  Mollanc6. 

Late?y  I?  the  parish  church  of  Temple  Might] 
county  Tyrone,  James  Cross.  Esq.  2d  royal  xeU 
Sn  battalion,  youngest  son  of  ^^^f^^'PfJ^, 
Gorbals,  Glasgow,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  Captai 
Hardinge,  of  the  Donegal  regiment. 


DEATHS. 

1825.  March  13.  Drowned,  while  swimming 
cross  Macquarrie  River,  Van  Diemen's  Land.  R 
Sohn  Scott,  lately  builder,  Brown-Street,  Edi 

^"june25.AtCape  Coast  Castle,  Africa,  Lieui 
nant  Jonas  OxleyT  of  the  Royal  African  colon 
corps ;  and  lately,  aged  17,  Calm,  his  son  becai 
also  a  victim  to  that  unhealthy  climate.  T 
meritorious  officer  was  a  native  of  Montrose,  a 
was  promoted  from  the  ranks  entirely  by  his  o 
merit,  and  at  all  times  stood  m  the  highest  e 
mation  with  his  superior  officers. 


1826.3 


Aug.  2-.  At  Port  Dalrymple,  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  Mrs  Balfour,  Lady  of  Lieuteiiant-Colotiel 
Balfour,  of  the  K)th  regiment. 

Sept.  4.  At  Arracan,  Lieut.  George  Ross,  of  the 
20th  regiment  of  native  infantry,  son  of  the  late 
John  Ross,  Edinburgh. 

7.  At  Sincapore,  at  the  house  of  H.  Syme,  Esq. 
of  a  fever  caught  on  board  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany's ship  Repulse,  on  her  voyage  from  Bencdo- 
len,  Mr  Samuel  Caw,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Provost  Caw  of  Perth. 

Oct.  8.  Mr  William  IV.  Blane,  (younger  of  GroU- 
gar,)  whose  travels  in  America,  &c.  cave  just 
ground  to  hope  that  another  volume  irom  him 
would  have  proved  highly  useful.  This,  however, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  bring  forward,  as  he  was 
cut  off  by  a  violent  fever,  in  his  26th  year,  on  his 
travels  through  Egypt  and  Syria,  after  a  short 
but  brilliant  career.  The  accounts  received  of 
him  state,  that  he  died  at  Tarsus  on  the  7th  or 
!<th  of  October,  after  three  days  illness,  regretted 
by  all  who  knew  him.  **  He  was  of  such  rare 
\\\<X  amiable  qualities,  that  he  never  approached 
my  one  but  he  made  him  his  friend.  He  was 
iioble-minded,  brave,  and  generous,  and  with  ta- 
lents such  as  would  have  fitted  him  for  any  sta- 
tion or  office  ;  and  withal  so  affectionate,  so  kind, 
so  lively  and  good-tempered,  as  perhaps  never 
was  surpassed." 

1826.  Jan.  12.  At  Vienna,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Baron  John  Fyffe,  a  native  of  this  city. 

28.  At  Scalloway,  Mrs  Scott,  of  Scalloway,  in 
the  66th  year  of  her  age,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  which  she  bore  with  great  patieTice  and 
Christian  resignation.  Her  extensive  and  unosten- 
tatious charity  to  the  poor  will  long  be  remem- 
bered with  gratitude,  while  her  surviving  family 
and  friends  can  never  forget  the  kindness  of  her 
heart,  and  her  many  other  good  qualities. 

29.  At  Monk  wood  Mill,  Mrs  Marion  Curry, 
aged  100,  relict  of  Thomas  M 'Skimming  of  Tra- 
boch  Mill.  She  had  five  children,  40  grandchil- 
Iren,  and  74  great  grandchildren,  and  throughout 
ler  long  life  it  is  said  she  never  tasted  medicine. 

31.  At  Queenston,  Upper  Canada,  Wilhelmina 
Oenham,  spouse  of  Francis  Hall,  Esq.  civil  engi- 
neer there,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Thomas 
Jenham,  Register  Office,  Edinburgh. 

Feb.  2.  At  Gairscraft,  near  Springkell,  John 
Johnson,  aged  92.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
jprin^kell  family  upwards  of  70  years  ago;  and 
iince  he  has  been  unable  to  work,  he  has  recei\  cd 
an  yearly  allowance,  and  free  house,  from  Sir 
John  H.  Maxwell.  Lady  Maxwell  and  the  young 
ladies  used  frequently  to  visit  the  aged  couple,  in 
^heir  humble  dwelling,  and  supply  them  with 
many  comforts.  He  has  been  married  67  years, 
and  his  partner  (two  years  older  than  he  was)  still 
survives  him.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  they 
have  lived  so  long  together,  this  is  the  first  time 

that  death  has  entered  their  dwelling  Their 

eight  children  still  survive  them ;  and  he  has  left 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren, 
to  the  number  of  120. 

4.  At  Rome,  where  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit 
)f  his  health.  Lieutenant  William  Wemyss  Fraser, 
)f  the  44th  regiment,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr 
'ohn  Fraser,  Rhives,  Sutherlandshire. 

5.  At  Dykehead,  Mr  Robert  Richardson,  late 
'rovost  of  Lochmaben. 

6.  At  Rome,  John  Hugh  Maclean,  Esq.  younger 
)f  Ardgour. 

—  At  Pathhead,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Carse,  relict  of 
he  late  Mr  Andrew  Gordon,  Preston,  aged  81. 

8.  At  Harrowgate,  Mrs  Charles  Thomson,  of 
Edinburgh. 

14.  At  Greenock,  Mrs  Rosina  Hunter,  relict  of 
he  late  James  Hunter,  Esq. 
^  15.  At  Dalkeith,  Mr  E.  Bell,  Rector  of  the 
jraramar  School  there. 

.  16.  At  Cheltenham,  Major  Frederick  Corfield, 
ormerly  Deputy  Military  Auditor-General  in  Ben- 

19.  At  Montrose,  in  the  25th  year  of  her  age, 
le  en  Hunter  Taylor,  second  daughter  of  Mr 
»ViUiam  Taylor,  London. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Ken. 
Treasurer,  10,  Terrace,  aged  61. 

—  At  No.  2,  Fettes  Row,  Edinburgh,  Margaret 
\Knes,  only  daughter  of  Captain  David  Camp- 
>ell,  of  the  98th  regiment.  ^ 

21.  At  her  brother's  house,  Castle-Strcet,  Edin- 
■>urgh,  Miss  Isabella  Stiveas. 


Feb.  25.  The  Right  Hon,  Elizabeth  Harriet, 
Dowager  Viscountess  Warren  Bulkeley. 

25.  At  Lawrieston,  Glasgow,  in  the  29th  year 
of  his  age,  Robert  C.  Graham  Gordon,  third  son 
of  Peter  Gordon,  writer. 

—  At  his  house,  227,  High-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mr  John  Kay,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  his  house,  in  George-Street,  Hanover 
Square,  London,  Viscount  Carleton,  aged  87.  The 
title  is  extinct.  His  Lordship  was  one  of  the  Irish 
representative  Peers. 

—  At  Falkirk,  the  Rev.  William  Burns,  in  the 
88th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Maryfield,  Ross-shire,  the  Rev.  Donald 
Mackenzie,  minister  of  Fodderty,  in  the  38th  year 
of  his  age,  and  37th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  Caldra,  Miss  Helen  Low,  daughter  of 
the  late  Alex.  Low,  Esq.  of  Laws,  Berwickshire. 

—  At  Laurencekirk,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  ago, 
Alex.  Gardiner,  Esq.  late  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Montrose  Volunteers — ^a  man  of  superior  attain- 
ments and  fascinating  manners— equally  admired 
in  the  field  and  in  the  social  circle.  Jn  the  day  of 
prosperity,  his  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  plaint  of 
the  poor,  and  his  hand  ever  ready  to  relieve  their 
wants. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Janet,  only  daughter  of 
William  Baird,  Esq.  late  farmer  at  Lochend. 

27.  At  her  son's  house,  Dublin-Street,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Ballantyne,  late  merchant  in  Kelso, 
aged  78  years. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ensign  Walter  Thomson,  late 
of  the  5d  royal  veteran  battalion. 

—  After  a  long  and  painful  illness,  Miss  Rebecca 
Shiells,  Hope  Park,  Edinburgh, 

28.  At  Dingwall,  Donald  Cameron,  .Esq.  prin- 
cipal clerk  of  the  peace,  &c.  for  the  counties  of 
Ross  and  Cromarty,  aged  74. 

March  1.  At  Southfod,  Christina,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Stenhouse,  Esq.  younger  of 
Southfod. 

—  Sir  John  Aubrey,  Bart.  D.C.L.  and  M.P.  in 
his  86th  year.  Sir  John  Aubrey  was  Father  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  having  sat  without  in- 
termission in  eleven  successive  Parliaments. 

—  At  Waterford,  after  a  short  illness,  Mr  Alex- 
ander Leifer,  Manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of 
Ireland,  there,  and  late  accountant  of  the  Stirling 
Bank. 

2.  Lord  Downes,  the  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  Ireland. 

—  At  Drygrange,  Susanna,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Archibald  Tod,  Esq.  of  Drygrange. 

5.  At  PwUychronon,  near  Conway,  North  >Vales, 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  Sir  David  Erskine  of 
Cambo,  Bart. 

4.  At  his  father's  house,  59,  North  Hanover- 
Street,  Edinburgh,  deeply  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him,  Mr  A.  P.  Marshall,  in  his  29th  year. 

—  At  Balbardie  House,  Linhthgowshire,  Rachel, 
third  daughter  of  Alex.  Marjoribanks,  Esq.  of 
Marjoribanks. 

—  At  Leith,  Mrs  Margaret  Lourie,  relict  of  the 
late  M  r  H .  D.  Lang,  merchant  there. 

—  At  St.  Roques,  M'Millan  Jameson,  IM.D.  late 
Surgeon  General,  royal  artillery,  aged  69. 

—  At  Muirburn,  James  Alston,  Esq.  of  Muir- 
burn. 

—  At  Dumfries,  Mrs  Gilchrist,  senior,  aged  86, 
relict  of  the  late  James  Gilchrist,  Esq. 

5.  At  Calcutta,  Captain  Patrick  Dudgeon,  of 
the  14th  regiment  of  Bengal  native  infantry,  aiid 
Commandant  of  the  SilJiet  local  corps. 

—  At  Kelton,  Ninian  Hair  Scott,  Esq.  of  Knock- 
enstob.  The  deceased  served  in  the  American 
war,  latterly  as  Cajitain  of  the  6jd  regiment,  and 
was  distinguished  for  his  bravery  and  good  con- 
duct. 

—  At  Invcrary,  Miss  Bell  Maclachlan,  eldest 
surviving  daughter  of  the  late  Archibald  Bell 
Maclachlan,  Esq.  of  Craigenterne,  Argyllsliire. 

—  At  Muirkirk,  in  the  S4th  year\if  her  age, 
Mrs  Janet  Anderson,  relict  of  Mr  John  Lapraick, 
late  of  Dalfram,  well  known  to  most  of  our  read- 
ers as  the  intimate  friend  of  Burns. 

—  At  Stirling,  Miss  Helen  Colquhoun,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Robert  Colquhoun,  Esq.  of  Cam- 
straddan. 

—  At  Toulouse,  Madame  La  Perouse,  widow 
of  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  that  name,  aged  80 
years. 

—  At  Inxion,  aged  81,  Mrs  Helen  Farquharsoii, 
relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Mitchell,  Esq. 


lie  i>i'iiet\^  Deal  lis. 
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March  G.  At  1ns  liousc,  3,  Great  King-Street, 
Kdinburgh,  Mr  JolmCarioch. 

—  At  1'8,  Brotighton  Place,  Edinbtirgh,  Mar- 
fvaret  Ann,  youngest  daughter  of  the  llev.  Dr  Da- 
vid llitchie,  aged  12  yccirs.  ^     ^  ^ 

_  At  llosehall,  George  Adam  Graham,  aged  21 , 
second  son  of  Mr  John  Graliam,  jeweller. 

—  At  his  seat,  Redgrave  Hall,  Suffolk,  George 
Wilson,  Esq.  Admiral  of  the  Red. 

—  The  Honourable  Colonel  John  Lindsay,  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Earl  of  Balcarras. 

—  John  Kerr,  Esq.  Provost  of  Dumfries,  in  the 
54th  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  14  days. 
The  funeral  was  most  numerously  attended ;  ac- 
cording to  a  moderate  calculation  made  by  indivi- 
duals capable  of  judging,  there  were  fully  rm ; 
and  the  concourse  of  spectators  of  this  melancholy 
scene  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  to  no  less 
than  5000  souls.  .  ^  „ 

7.  At  King's  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Mrs  Margaret 
Hedley,  relict  of  the  late  Mr  John  King. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Archibald  Tytler,  merchant, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Catharme  Sommerville, 
in  the  68th  year  of  her  age;  and  on  the  Ifith  in- 
stant, Mr  William  Gibson,  jun.,  late  merchant, 
Lawnmarket,  Edinburgh,  her  husband,  in  the 
ceth  year  of  his  age—both  much  and  justly  re- 
gretted. 

—  At  Pittenwcem,  I^Iiss  Katherine  Anstruther, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Anstruther  of 
Balcaskie,  Bart. 

8.  At  Thurso,  William  Henderson,  Esq.  of 
Scotscalder,  SherifT-substitute  of  the  shire  of 
Caithness.  ^.  , 

—  At  Elshieshields,  Mrs  Christian  Dickson, 
spouse  of  J.  E.  Dickson,  Esq.  Elshieshields. 

_  At  Glasgow,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  much 
and  justly  regretted,  Mrs  Eliza  M'Queen,  wife  of 
Mr  James  M'Queen,  South  Wellington  Place. 

—  At  Grangemouth,  Mrs  Martha  Wing,  wife  of 
John  Selby,  Esq.  Collector  of  Canal  Dues. 

9.  At  his  house,  West  George-Street,  Glasgow, 
iu  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  Wm.  Jamieson,  Etiq. 

10.  At  Paris,  Mr  Pinkerton,  the  distinguished 
writer  on  geography,  at  the  age  of  67.  He  was 
born  in  Edinburgh. 

—  At  22,  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  Ehza 
Roy,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Roy,  Esq.  of 
Nenthorn.  r  r. 

—  At  Allanfield,  William  G.  V.  Scott,  son  of 
Mr  Robert  Scott,  merchant,  Leith. 

11.  At  Crieff,  Mrs  Margaret  Drummond,  relict 
of  the  latejRev.  Robett  Stirling,  minister  of  Crieff. 

—  Mark  Howard,  fourth  son  of  Mr  Orr,  13, 
Forth-Street,  Edinburgh.  ^      ^,     ,  . 

—  At  Peterhead,  Mrs  Thomson  Arbuthnot,  ot 
Nether  Kinmundy. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mrs  Margaret  Pearson,  re- 
lict of  the  deceased  Mr  John  Kerr,  manufacturer 
there,  in  the  82d  year  of  her  age,  much  and  justly 

'^12?  AUhe  manse  of  Dysart,  Mrs  Christian  Har- 
<Jie,  rehct  of  the  late  Peter  Brotherston,  Esq.  of 
Esk  Mills,  near  Penicuik. 

—  At  SouU^eld,  Stirling,  John  Anderson,  se- 
nior, Esq.  Izte  of  the  island  of  St.  Croix. 

15  At  Plains  of  Thornton,  Ann  Cooper ;  arid 
three  hours  after,  Juaies  Livingston,  her  husband ; 
the  forn.ar  aged  53,  and  the  latter  75.  They  were 
.  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  Glammis,  in  one 
grave. 


[;  April  1826. 


March  H.  At  Hamburgh,  Mr  Joseph  BrotUe,  of 
the  house  of  Messrs  Pitcairn,  Brodie,  and  Co. 

_  At  Manse  of  Knockando,  the  Rev.  Lachlan 
M'Pherson,  aged  G8  years. 

—  At  Larkliill  Crescent,  near  Worcester,  John 
H.  Martin,  Esq.  late  of  Glencree,  Galloway,  in  the 
45  th  year  of  his  age. 

15.  At  Montrose,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr  Aleit- 
ander  Mearns,  harbour-master. 

—  At  Slaniannan,  after  along  and  painful  illness, 
which  he  endured  with  exemplary  patience  and 
resignation,  the  Rev.  James  RoberUon,  minister 
of  that  parish ;  a  man  who  will  long  be  respects 
fully  and  affectionately  remembered  by  his  pa- 
rishioners  and  by  all  who  were  intimately  ac(iuaint- 
ed  with  him,  for  his  unfeigned  piety,  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  his  literary  and  theological  acquire- 
ments, the  singleness  of  heart  with  which  he  de- 
votetl  himself  to  liis  pastoral  duties,  the  truth, 
integrity,  and  sincerity,  which  adorned  his  whole 
character,  the  warmth  of  his  aflections,  and  the 
steadiness  of  his  friendship. 

16.  At  Greenock,  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Dunn.       .  _  , ,  , 

17.  At  Ely,  Miss  Elizabeth  Duddingstx)ne,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  James  Duddingstone,  Esq.  of 
Saint  Ford.  ^       ,  ,      ,^    . . 

—  At  Kirtleton  House,  Dumfnes-shire,  David 
Niven,  Ksq.  of  Kirtleton. 

—  At  Kirkaldv,  Mrs  Landale,  senior. 

—  At  her  liouse,  Hanover-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Phebe  Durham,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
John  Durham,  Esq.  surgeon,  Kirkiddy. 

—  At  Forres,  Mrs  Grant,  relict  of  the  late  Rev. 
Lewis  Grant,  minister  of  the  gospel,  Cromdale. 

—  At  Eklinbuvgh,  Mrs  Catharine  Napier,  wife 
of  Macvey  Napier,  Esq.  Professor  of  Convey- 
ancing in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Stirling,  aged  GO,  Thomas  Littlejohn,  Esq. 
late  Provost  of  Stirling. 

18.  At  London,  Mrs  Jane  Smith,  wife  of  Andrew 
Paton,  Esq.  soap-manufacturer  there. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wm.  Stark,  sen.  builder. 

—  At  Kendal,  Mr  Alexander  Davidson,  lecturer 
in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  The  la- 
bours of  this  gentleman,  continued  for  a  l^enod 
of  30  years,  have  greatly  contributed  to  diftuse, 
among  the  middle  ranks  of  society,  a  taste  for 
philosophical  pursuits ;  while  his  loss  of  sight  ne- 
ver  failed  to  excite  a  general  interest  m  the  inge- 
nuity and  dexterity  he  displayed,  in  contrivmg 
and  exhibiting  experiments,  to  which  the  faculty  ^ 
of  vision  might  be  supposed  indispensably  neces- 

^^19*.  At  Birnam  House,  near  Crieff,  Mr  David 
Christie,  exciseman,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Paisley,  Mr  Walter  Henderson,  merchant. 

—  At  Balnabriech,  after  a  long  illness,  borM 
with  Christian  resignation,  Mrs  Betty  Low,  wife 
of  Robert  Colvill,  Esq.  farmer  at  Balnabriech, 
aged  54.  ,  ,  t 

20.  At  Laurencekirk,  aged  65,  ]VIr  John  Low, 
pastor  of  the  Berean  congregation,  much  regretted. 

—  Mr  George  W.  Kippen,  son  of  the  late  Capt 
George  Kippen,  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company  s 
service.  ,     .  ,  - 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Ann,  the  infant  daughter  of 
William  Macdowall,  Esq.  of  Carruth. 

April  1.  At  her  house  in  George-street,  Port- 
man-square,  London,  Frances,  the  relict  of  t  ranr 
cis  Constable,  Esq.  of  Burton  Constable,  in  the 
county  of  York. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  REMINISCENCES  OF  MICHAEL  KELLY. 

[Some  months  ago  we  inserted  a  hurried  notice  of  this  very  amusing  work,  witK 
/arious  extracts  from  its  pages ;  and  we  would  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers  for 
•ecurrihg  to  the  same  subject,  had  not  the  present  notice  been  since  furnished  to  us 
ly  a  Gentleman  whom  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  name,  but  who,  we  assure  our  read- 
ers, holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  literature.  We  gladly  avail 
)urselves  of  the  efforts  of  his  pen,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  our  readers  will  be  both 
Siighly  pleased  and  instructed  by  perusing  the  following  paper.] 

of  the  author,  make  him  a  high  au- 


No  publications  are  more  popular 
in  Britain,  and  we  may  say  also  in 
France,  than  those  relating  to  the 
drama  and  the  stage.  I  reckon  it 
fortunate  that  it  is  so,  because  such 
reading  is  an  amusement  of  an  inno- 
cent, and  it  may  be  said  an  improv- 
ing kind.  It  is  a  department  of  li- 
terature level  to  all  ranks,  and  the 
perusal  of  such  books  is  an  amuse- 
ment of  a  more  innocent  kind  than 
many  others,  to  which  persons  who 
have  time  to  spare  which  they  know 
not  how  to  employ,  sometimes  de- 
vote their  hours.  The  work  of 
Coliey  Cibber,  himself  an  admirable 
comic  actor,  as  Well  as  author,  is  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  in  the  English 
language ;  entertaining  as  a  history 
of  the  Stage,  as  an  account  of  the 
great  actors,  and  as  a  piece  of  criti- 
cism, both  of  those  actors  and  of  the 
works  in  which  they  played.  The 
present  work  of  Mr  Kelly,  though 
much  inferior  to  that  just  mention- 
ed, is  similar  to  it  in  subject,  and  in 
the  number  of  theatrical  anecdotes 
which  it  details.  These  are  particu- 
larly interesting  to  those  who,  like 
the  writer  of  this  article,  knew  most 
of  the  theatrical  performers  of  whom 
the  anecdotes  are  told.  In  the  ttzw- 
aical  department  of  the  drama,  the 
talents,  as  well  as  the  eminent  station 
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thority,and  a  well-informed  narrator. 
It  is  but  justice  to  his  work  to  add, 
that  he  seems  am  impartial  as  well 
as  a  competent  historian,  or  if  he 
errs  on  any  side,  it  is  on  that  of  the 
good-natured  one,  pleased,  seeming- 
ly, with  any  opportunity  of  giving 
praise,  and  exceedingly  sparing  of 
censure. 

Besides  the  portraits  and  anecdotes 
of  the  performers  on  the  mimic 
stage,  his  book  contains  anecdotes  of 
many  principal  characters  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  world.  Of  those 
of  whom  he  principally  records  the 
conduct,  as  well  as  the  writings  audi 
witticisms,  is  Mr  Sheridan^  whom 
his  situation  gave  him  the  best  op- 
portunity of  knowing.  This  book 
is  in  truth  a  valuable  supplement  to 
Moore's  Life  of  that  extraordinary 
man ;  and,  though  the  narrative  of  a 
zealous  friend,  profuse  of  commenda- 
tion, and  sparing  of  censure,  is  yet 
more  according  to  the  truth  of  bio- 
graphy. One  is  sorry  to  see;^  that 
every  new  anecdote  related  in  this 
and  other  publications  on  the  sub- 
ject, only  shews  the  unwarrantable 
conduct  of  Mr  Sheridan :  perhaps  it 
would  not  be  too  strong  a  word  to 
call  his  abilities,  in  the  way  of  decep- 
tion and  shift  against  his  creditors, 
3  T 
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the  tricks  of  a  swindler;  hatl  he  been 
a  man  of  lower  rank,  some  of  these 
were  so  flagrant,  that  they  might 
have  been  attended  with  very  serious 
consequences;  but  by  Sheridan  him- 
self, as  well  as  his  biographers,  these 
are  told  as  mere  jeux  d* esprit— diS 
ingenious  contrivances — as  exertions, 
not  of  trick  or  deception,  but  of 
genius  and  cleverness  ;  productive  of 
jokes  or  boji-mots,  which  are  set 
down  to  his  credit  as  a  wit,  not  as 
blots  upon  his  character.  Some  of 
those  instances  of  fraud  (for  they 
really  deserve  that  appellation)  are 
meant  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  suf- 
ferer ;  but  the  gentlest  (much  too 
gentle)  censure  that  can  be  passed  on 
them  is  in  the  words  of  the  well- 
known  fable,  "it  might  be  joke  to  the 
practiser  of  the  fraud,  but  death  to 
those  unfortunate  persons  on  whom 
the  fraud  was  practised."  How  many 
of  Mr  Sheridan's  creditors  were  in 
want  of  bread,  from  his  evading  pay- 
ment of  his  just  debts,  while  he  was 
revelling  in  gay  parties,  at  dinners  of 
three  courses,  washed  down  with 
Champagne  and  Burgundy  !  but  the 
less  serious  and  more  thoughtless 
reader  is  amused  with  the  ingenuity 
of  the  device,  and  has  no  feeling  for 
the  distress  of  the  sufferer. 
-  The  example  of  such  a  character 
is  extremely  hurtful  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  ;  it  is  like  the  effects  of  his 
School  for  Scandal,  to  which  we  may 
apply  the  saying  of  Richardson,  per- 
haps with  more  justice  than  the 
works  of  Fielding,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied his  dictum,  "  that  the  virtues 
of  such  a  character  are  the  vices  of 
an  honest  man  if  any  consequence 
is  to  be  attached  to  dramatic  writ- 
ing, that  surely  must  be  hurtful 
which  ridicules  virtue  as  hypocrisy, 
and  makes  vice  fascinating  under  the 
semblance  of  sincerity  and  generosi- 
ty. One  praise  we  rriust  allow  Mr 
Sheridan,  for  some  parts  of  his  con- 
duct to  which  the  public  has  not 
done  justice, — he  was  a  good  son, 
a  zealous  friend,  and  to  one  wife  at 
least  a  tender  and  attentive  hus- 
band. "  I  never  beheld  more  poig- 
nant grief,  (says  Mr  Kelly,)  than 
Mr  Sheridan  felt  for  his  beloved 
wife ;  and  though  the  world,  which 
knew  him  only  as  a  public  man,  will 
perhaps  scarcely  credit  the  fact,  I 
have  seen  him,  night  after  night,  sit 


iniscences  of  Michael  Kelltj.  [^May 

and  cry  like  a  child,  while  I  sang  to 
him,  at  his  desire,  a  pathetic  little 
song  of  my  composition,  "  They  bore 
her  to  her  grassy  grave** 

Our  readers,  we  think,  will  be 
gratified  by  our  inserting  here  a 
beautiful  little  song,  (never  before 
published,)  composed  by  Mr  Sheri- 
dan, inspired  by  that  melancholy 
and  tender  regret  which  he  felt  on 
Mrs  Sheridan's  death : — 

No  more  shall  the  Spring  my  lost  plea- 
sure restore, 
Uncheer'd  1  still  wander  alone  ; 
And,  sunk  in  dejection,  for  ever  deplore 
The  sweets  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 
While  the  Sun,  as  it  rises,  to  others  shines 
bright, 

I  think  how  it  formerly  shone  ; 
While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  fmd  but  a 
blight, 

And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

I  stray  where  the  dew  falls,  through 
moon. lighted  groves, 
And  list  to  the  nightingale's  song, 
Her  plaints  still  remind  me  of  long-ba- 
nish'd  joys, 
And  the  sweets  of  the  days  that  are 
gone. 

Each  dew-drop  that  steals  from  the  dark 

eye  of  night 
Is  a  tear  for  the  bliss  that  is  flown  ; 
While  others  cull  blossoms,  I  find  but  a 

blight, 

And  sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone. 

It  has  been  sometimes  alleged  as 
an  excuse  (though  it  is  a  very  lame 
one)  for  his  conduct,  that  Sheridan 
was  indolent  and  inattentive  (the 
great  vice  of  his  nature)  where  him- 
self was  concerned,  and  where  those 
qualities  were  highly  unfavourable 
to  his  reputation  or  his  interest.  A 
very  striking  instance  of  this  is  told 
by  Kelly.  An  anonymous  article 
was  published  against  him  in  the 
Public  Advertiser.  Sheridan  told 
Woodfall,  the  editor  of  that  paper, 
that  it  was  badly  and  clumsily  done, 
and  promised  to  write  an  article  for 
insertion  in  that  journal,  as  coming 
from  an  anonymous  correspondent, 
giving  a  character  of  himself  as  un- 
favourable, but  more  ably  written, 
to  which  afterwards  he  would  send 
an  answer,  which  would  fully  vindi- 
cate himself  from  the  conduct  which 
the  first  anonymous  correspondent 
had  narrated.  VVoodfallimmedately 
inserted  the  first-mentioned  article 
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containing  the  charge  ;  but  Sheri- 
>  dan,  though  often  asked  for  the  an- 
swer, was  too  indolent  or  inattentive 
ever  to  furnish  it ;  so  it  remained 
uncontradicted. 

Another  not  less  striking  example 
of  the  same  extraordinary  inattention 
is  told  in  the  second  volume.  He 
was  appointed  to  attend  the  Prince 
of  Wales  at  eleven  o'clock  of  the 
succeeding  day  ;  and  to  make  sure  of 
keeping  that  appointment,  seeming  to 
him  a  very  early  one,  he  lay  at  Kelly's 
house,  and  was  to  be  called  in  the 
morning  at  such  an  hour  as  to  be  in 
time  for  the  appointment;  but 
having  found  at  Kelly's  a  batch  of 
wine,  of  which  he  partook  very 
largely,  he  did  not  rise  till  the  even- 
ing, and  the  Prince,  after  repeated 
messages,  went  to  Windsor  without 
him. 

The  failings  of  Sheridan  are  mat- 
ters of  such  notoriety,  that  it  may 
seem  unnecessary  to  have  mentioned 
them ;  but  there  is  one  weakness 
which,  if  one  did  not  know  the  strange 
inconsistencies  of  the  human  mind, 
one  could  hardly  believe,  which 
Kelly's  book  has  first  let  the  world 
know,  namely,  the  superstition  of 
Sheridan.  He  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  commence  any  business 
on  a  Friday,  which  he  reckoned  an 
unlucky  day,  and  expressed  no  sur- 
prise at  a  family  distress  which  hap- 
pened on  that  day  of  the  week,  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  such  a  horo- 
scopical  imprudence. 

Sheridan's  negligence  and  irregu- 
larity were  very  properly  censured, 
though  in  an  indirect  manner,  by 
the  present  Chancellor,  on  occasion 
of  Mr  Sheridan  pleading  his  own 
cause  in  a  motion  about  the  theatre 
of  Drury-lane.  After  passing  a  high 
eulogium  on  the  genius  and  abilities 
of  Sheridan,  the  Chancellor  quoted 
the  conclusion  of  Dr  Johnson's  life 
of  Savage  :  Negligence  and  irregu- 
larity, long  continued,  make  know- 
ledge useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and 
genius  contemptible." 

Sheridan,  though  his  elaborate 
preparation  for  his  speeches  in  Par- 
liament, and  the  wit  of  his  comedies, 
have  been  fully  brought  out  in  Mr 
Moore's  life  of  him,  was  readier  than 
most  men  in  repartee,  of  which  Kelly 
gives  several  instances.  When  the 
famous  dog  Carlo  was  brought  on 


the  stage  as  a  performer  in  a  piece 
of  Reynold's,  Dignum,  who  had  a 
part  in  it,  said  to  Mr  Sheridan  with 
a  woeful  countenance, 

"  Sir,  there  is  no  guarding  against  ill- 
ness, it  is  truly  lamentable  to  stop  the  run 
of  a  successful  piece  like  this  ;  !)ut  really** 

 ^*  Really  what  ?"   cried  Sheridan, 

interrupting  him. 

*'  I  am  so  unwell,"  continued  Dignum, 
"  that  I  cannot  go  on  longer  than  to- 
night." 

"  You  !"  exclaimed  Sheridan  ;  my 
good  fellow,  you  terrified  me  ;  I  thought 
you  were  going  to  say  that  the  dog  was 
taken  ill." 

Kelly,  as  if  inspired  by  his  sub-  . 
ject,  ventures  now  and  then  to  insert 
puns  of  his  own,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally very  bad. 

Sheridan  delighted  to  introduce 
stories,  frequently  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, illustrative  of  the  blundering 
character  of  his  countrymen,  the  Irish. 
He  told  Kelly,  that,  coming  out  very 
late  one  night  from  Brookes's,  the 
last  of  the  company,  he  found  some 
Irish  chairmen  shivering  in  the  qgld 
at  the  door,  waiting  in  expectation 
of  a  fare.  He  advised  them  to  go 
home,  as  nobody  was  left  in  the 
house.  *^  We  know  that,"  said  one 
of  the  chairmen ;  "  but  perhaps 
there  may  be  some  gentlemen  coming 
out."  The  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
asked  him  if  his  friend  Kelly  had 
been  much  hurt  from  the  accident  of 
a  fall  by  a  piece  of  machinery  on  the 
stage  giving  way.  I  have  just  left 
him,"  answered  Sheridan,  in  good 
health  and  spirits ;  but  he  puzzled 
me  with  a  question  which  I  could 
not  answer: — '  Supposing  1  had 
been  killed  by  the  fall,  who.  would 
have  maintained  me  for  the  rest  of 
my  life .^*"  His  talent  for  getting 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  his  credi- 
tors is  exemplified  in  the  following 
anecdote : — 

We  were  one  day  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion, close  to  the  gate  of  the  path  which 
was  then  open  to  the  public,  leading 
across  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul's, 
Covent  Garden,  from  King- Street  to 
Henrietta-Street,  w^hen  Mr  Holloway, 
who  was  a  creditor  of  Sheridan's  to  a 
considerable  amount,  came  up  to  us  on 
horseback,  and  accosted  Sheridan  in  a 
tone  of  something  more  hke  anger  than 
sorrow,  and  complained  that  he  never 
could  get  admittance  when  he  called. 
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vowing  vengeance  against  the  infernal 
Swiss,  Monsieur  Francois,  if  he  did  not 
let  him  in  the  next  time  he  went  to 
Hertford-Street. 

HoUoway  was  really  in  a  passion. 
Sheridan  knew  that  he  was  vain  of  his 
judgment  in  horse  flesh,  and  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  violence  of  his 
manner,  burst  into  an  exclamation  upon 
the  beauty  of  the  horse  which  he  rode 
he  struck  the  right  chord. 

"  Why,"  said  Holloway,  "  I  think  I 
may  say  there  never  was  a  prettier  crea- 
ture than  this.  You  were  speaking  to 
me,  when  I  last  saw  you,  about  a  horse 
for  Mrs  Sheridan,  now  this  would  be  a 
treasure  for  a  lady." 

Does  he  canter  well  ?"  said  Sheri- 
dan. 

*'  Beautifully,"  replied  Holloway. 

"  If  that's  the  case,  Holloway,"  said 
Sheridan,  "  I  really  should  not  mind 
stretching  a  point  for  him.  Will  you 
have  the  kindness  to  let  me  see  his 
paces  ?" 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  lawyer;  and 
putting  himself  into  a  graceful  attitude, 
he  threw  his  nag  into  a  canter  along  the 
market. 

The  moment  his  back  was  turned, 
Sheridan  wished  me  good-morning,  and 
went  off*  through  the  church-yard,  where 
no  horse  could  follow,  into  Bedford-Street, 
laughing  immoderately,  as  indeed  did 
several  standers-by.  The  only  person 
not  entertained  by  this  practical  joke  was 
Mr  Holloway  himself. 

It  were  endless  to  cite  instances  of 
this  power  in  Sheridan  of  wheedling 
his  creditors  so  as  to  make  them 
forego  or  delay  their  demands.  One 
should  have  thought  that  frequent 
disappointments  would  have  harden- 
ed them  against  it ;  but  even  trades- 
men forgot  their  demands,  and  went 
still  farther  than  that,  as  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  in  which  Kelly  was 
particularly  concerned,  will  shew : 
The  roast  of  oysters  shews  the 
light  estimation  in  which  he  held 
that  obligation  which  a  man  of  rec- 
titude would  feel  to  pay  his  just 
debts,  as  does  another  anecdote  told 
by  Kelly. 

One  day  I  called  upon  him,  and  re- 
quested he  would  let  me  have  a  little 
money ;  he  put  me  off*,  as  usual,  with 
promising  he  would  let  me  have  some  to- 
morrow. To-morrow  was  always  his 
favourite  pay-day ;  but,  like  the  trust- 
day  at  a  French  inn,  that  morrow  never 
did  I  see.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  he 
told  me  how  much  he  was  pleased  with 
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Tom  Welsh,  (then  a  boy,)  and  his  sing- 
ing "  Angels,  ever  bright  and  fair,"  the 
night  before.  "  He  should  be  encou- 
raged," said  he  :  "  go  and  tell  him,  that, 
in  addition  to  his  salary,  I  shall  send  him 
a  present  of  £.200,  and  you  shall  take  it 
to  him."  "  Shall  I  ?"  said  I,  (making 
the  quotation  from  Lionel  and  Clarissa), 
"  I  think  the  borough  may  be  disposed 
of  to  a  worthier  candidate  ;"  but  neither 
Welsh  nor  I  ever  got  a  halfpenny  of  the 
money. 

This  is  the  generosity  of  Charles' 
Surface ! 

It  was  never  supposed  that  Sheri- 
dan, himself  a  writer  of  satire  and' 
lampoons,  would  be  much  affected 
by  any  thing  which  the  newspapers 
could  say  of  him  ;  but  it  appears 
from  Kelly's  account  of  him,  that 

No  man  was  ever  more  sore  and  fright-' 
ened  at  criticism  than  he  was,  from  his 
first  outset  in  life.  He  dreaded  the 
newspapers,  and  always  courted  their 
friendship.  I  have  many  times  heard 
him  say,  "  Let  me  but  have  the  periodi- 
cal press  on  my  side,  and  there  should  ha 
nothing  in  this  country  which  I  would 
not  accomplish." 

One  is  glad  to  meet  with  any  fa- 
vourable trait  of  Sheridan's  charac- 
ter ;  one  of  which  he  was  never  sus- 
pected, was  his  candour  with  regard 
to  Cumberland,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  his  bitter  enemy. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  1808,  Mr  Cumber- 
land produced,  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre, 
a  piece  entitled  *'  The  Jew  of  Mogadore," 
to  which  I  composed  the  music.  It  was 
with  great  reluctance  that  the  Board  of 
Management  at  Drury-Lane  accepted  it : 
therefore,  when  I  had  finished  the  music 
of  the  first  act,  I  rested  upon  my  oars 
until  I  knew  their  final  determination. 
I  met  Mr  Sheridan  one  day  in  Essex- 
Street  in  the  Strand,  and  told  him  of  it. 
He  desired  me  to  go  on  with  it  by  all  means. 

For,"  said  he,  if  the  opera  should 
fail,  you  will  fall  with  a  fine  classical 
scholar,  and  elegant  writer,  as  well  as  a 
sound  dramatist,"  (such  was  his  express- 
ed opinion  of  Cumberland's  abilities.) 
*'  Go  instantly,"  continued  he,  "  to 
those  discerning  critics,  who  call  them- 
^Ives  the  Board  of  Management,*  and 
tell  them  from  me,  if  you  please,  that  they 
are  all  asses,  to  presume  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  the  writings  of  such  a  man  as 
Cumberland  ;  and  say,  further,  that  I 
order  the  opera  to  be  accepted,  and  putj 
into  rehearsal." 

"  And  pray,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  in  what 
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ight  am  I  to  view  this  *  Board  of  Ma- 
lagement  V — What  are  they  ?" 

"  Pegs  to  hang  hats  upon,"  said  She- 
idan. 

The  closing  scene  of  Sheridan's 
ife,  like  that  of  some  dramas,  is  cal- 
julated  to  do  poetical  justice  to  the 
lonest  and  the  virtuous.  The  miser- 
ible  situation  of  his  last  days  shews 
itrongly  the  punishment  which,  even 
n  this  world,  awaits  the  man  who 
las  lived  without  regard  to  truth  or 
lonesty, — to  the  sense  of  right,  and 
ihe  ohligations  of  virtue.  Had  he 
conducted  himself  otherwise,  had  he 
3een  less  dissipated,  less  extravagant, 
ess  unjust  in  his  extravagance,  what 
lappiness  might  he  npt  have  enjoy- 
ed, endowed  as  he  was  with  splendid 
lalents, — befriended  by  the  great,  ad- 
aired  by  the  fair,  lifted  early  in  life 
nto  a  situation  calculated  to  lead  to 
:he  highest  honours  of  the  State,  and 
flattered  with  such  a  reception  of  his 
;  writings  and  speeches  as  was  suffi- 
!  nent  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate 
ippetite  for  fame  ! 

We  have  been  more  full  on  the 
subject  of  Sheridan  than  the  purpose 
3f  this  article  might  seem  to  war- 
rant, because  those  anecdotes  of  that 
;  singular  man,  told  by  an  intimate 
friend,  may  serve  to  correct  the  omis- 
sions, we  may  perhaps  say,  the  mis- 
representations of  Mr  Moore's  book. 
Mr  Moore,  certainly,  to  say  the  least 
of  the  defects  of  his  book,  has  merit- 
ed but  half  the  commendation  of  the 
Roman  historian,  Nequid  falsi 
audeat  dicere,  nequid  veri  non  au- 
deat."  He  has  left  out  much  of  the 
veri  which  Mr  Kelly's  Reminiscences 
have  brought  to  light. 

Cumberland  was  another  writer  of 
eminence,  of  whom  our  Reminis- 
cencer  relates  many  anecdotes.  The 
singular  weaknesses  of  his  character 
are  strongly  brought  out  in  the  course 
of  the  author's  communications  with 
him  *.   

An  anecdote,  very  like  that  of 
Diogenes,  and  the  pig  under  his 
cloak,  is  told  in  a  note  on  page  133 
of  the  second  volume. 

The  second  act  of  Blue  Beard  opened 
with  a  view  of  the  Spahi's  horses,  at  a 
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distance ;  these  horses  were  admirably 
made  of  pasteboard,  and  answered  every 
purpose  for  which  they  were  wanted. 
One  morning,  Mr  Sheridan,  John  Kem- 
ble,  and  myself,  went  to  the  property- 
room  of  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  and  there 
found  Johnston,  the  able  and  ingenious 
machinist,  at  work  upon  the  horses,  and 
on  the  point  of  beginning  the  elephant, 
which  was  to  carry  Blue  Beard.  Mr 
Sheridan  said  to  Johnston,—"  Don't  you 
think,  Johnston,  you  had  better  go  to 
Pidcock's,  at  Exeter 'Change,  and  hire 
an  elephant  for  a  number  of  nights  ?" — 
"  Not  1,  Sir,"  replied  the  enthusiastic 
machinist ;  if  I  cannot  make  a  better 
elephant  than  that  at  Exeter  'Change,  I 
deserve  to  be  hanged." 

The  distresses  of  actors  at  the 
commencement  of  a  career  after- 
wards extremely  successful,  is  strong- 
ly exemplified  in  the  following  anec- 
dote of  John  Kemble  and  the  mana- 
ger of  a  strolling  company,  named 
Watson,  a  great  friend  and  ally  of 
his. 

At  one  time  they  were  in  such  distress, 
that  they  were  fain  to  go  into  a  turnip 
field,  and  eat  the  raw  turnips  to  assuage 
their  hunger.  While  regaling  on  this 
raw  vegetable,  they  hit  upon  a  scheme  to 
recruit  their  finances,  and  a  lucky  turn- 
up  it  turned  out.  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less,  than  that  John  Kemble  should 
turn  methodist  preacher,  and  Watson 
perform  the  part  of  clerk. 

Their  scheme  was  organized ;  and 
Tewkesbury  was  their  first  scene  of  ac- 
tion. They  drew  together,  in  a  field,  a 
numerous  congregation ;  and  Kemble 
preached  with  such  piety,  and  so  much 
effect,  that  positively  a  large  collection 
rewarded  his  labours.  This  anecdote 
Kemble  himself  told  me  was  perfectly 
true. 

The  author's  fondness  for  good 
wine  is  often  exhibited,  and  such, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  the  passion 
of  almost  all  musicians,  of  which 
we  have  had  too  many  instances 
nearer  home.  Kelly  never  fails 
to  mention  the  places  and  houses 
where  the  best  wine  was  to  be  had. 
After  mentioning  the  beautiful  pro- 
spect from  Montefiascone, — 

The  prospect  (says  he)  most  interest- 
ing to  me  was  the  vineyard.  The  wines 
of  Montefiascone  are  considered  exquisite. 


•  To  this  subject  we  formerly  adverted  at  considerable  length,  and  we  do  not  now 
prop  ose  to  return  to  it. 
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rmd,  J  must  say,  I  proved  my  opinion  of 
them  by  copious  libations  I  Fortunately, 
Signor  Guarduci  was  a  liberal  and  hospi- 
table landlord,  and  I  shall  ever  retain  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  kindness. 

Nay,  so  far  does  this  ruling  passion 
carry  him,  that  he  cannot  help,  after 
praising  one  of  his  patrons,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Bevi  Aqua,  saying,  that  his 
early  objection  to  him  was  his  name, 
which,  being  translated,  is  drink 
water.  This  nobleman  took  him  to 
see  the  menument  of  Juliet  at  Ve- 
rona ;  so  much  is  it  an  object  of  in- 
terest, that  its  sides  are  a  good  deal 
mutilated  by  strangers  breaking  off 
pieces  to  keep  as  relics. 

On  the  subject  of  the  stage  he 
mentions  with  very  high,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, just  praise,  Schroeder  at  Vi- 
enna, called  the  Garrick  of  Ger- 
many. Schroeder  had  been  in  J)ng- 
land,  and  praised  the  English  actors 
as  true  to  Nature.  W e  are  sorry  not 
to  be  able  to  agree  with  him  in  this 
eulogiura.  Had  he  seen  Garrick  it 
might  have  been  just ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  of  the  old  school,  that  at  pre- 
sent Nature  is  often  forgot  both  by 
the  writers  of  plays  and  the  actors. 

To  Garrick*s  memory  he  mentions 
a  compliment,  the  institution  of  a 
club,  called  The  School  of  Garrick, 
which  subsisted  till  very  lately,  com- 
posed of  the  cotemporaries  or  scholars 
of  that  most  eminent  actor.  Few  of 
them  now  remain,  of  whom,  how- 
ever, Kelly  is  one. 

The  great  actors,  as  well  as  singers 
of  operas,  he  naturally  commemo- 
rates ;  and  his  authority,  at  least  as 
to  their  musical  powers,  cannot  be 
questioned.  One  particular  depart- 
ment of  Italian  acting  is  that  of  the 
extempore  Harlequin.  Every  body 
has  heard  of  the  fame  of  Carlin  in 
this  department.  Kelly  mentions 
one  quite  as  wonderful  as  Carlin, 
Sacchi,  with  whom  Kelly  met  at  the 
House  of  the  Conte  Pisarri. 

Nothing  could  be  to  me  more  delight- 
ful (says  he)  than  the  innumerable 
stories  and  anecdotes  with  which  this  old 
man's  conversation  abounded  ;  he  was  as 
sprightly  as  a  boy,  full  of  good  humour 
and  good  nature.  I  remember  one  day 
he  told  us  a  story,  that  a  short  time  pre- 
vious he  was  passing  near  the  church  of 
St.  Giovanni,  with  a  nobleman  of  very 
singular  character,  who  >vas  of  very  ob- 


scure origin  ;  but  his  father  having  made 
an  immense  fortune  in  the  Levant  trade, 
j)urchased  an  estate  and  barony  in  FriuU 
for  his  son.  The  inordinate  pride  of  this 
novus  homo  rendered  him  universally 
ridiculous ;  but  he  was  much  flattei'ed 
with  having  the  witty  Sacchi  in  big' 
train,  who  laughed  at  him  even  whil* 
loading  him  with  adulation. 

As  they  were  walking  along  one  day, 
some  priests,  carrying  the  host  to  a  dying 
person,  passed  them  ;  every  one  in  the  i 
street,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  all  Roman 
Catholic  countt^es,  fell  on  their  knees, 
with  their  heads  bare,  bowing  to  thfe 
ground ;  amongst  the  rest,  the  proud  ; 
baron  knelt  with  great  devotion  ;  Sacchi, 
who  was  close  to  him,  only  took  his  hat 
off,  and  slightly  inclined  his  head  as  the 
host  went  by,  and  did  not  go  on  his  . 
knees.    The  baron,  quite  shocked  at  this 
apparent  want  of  religion  and  respect, 
exclaimed  with  affected  humility,  **  Sig- 
nor Sacchi,  I  am  petrified;  to  a  poor 
miserable  mortal  like  myself  you  pajr 
every  obsequious  homage  ;  yet  when  th0  \ 
holy  host  passed  you,  instead  of  prostrar  ' 
ting  yourself  before  it,  you  only  made  a  ' 
slight  inclination  with  your  head." 

Very  true,  my  Lord,"  replied  Sac-  ' 
chi  ;  "  I  admit  the  fact,  but  the  host 
must  not  be  made  game  of,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference." 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  from  ; 
this  book  a  trait  of  French  honesty;,' 
as  Kelly  ironically  calls  it,  which  fie' 
met  with  at  Plymouth,  where  thq, 
French  prisoners  were  allowed  to> 
make  and  sell  certain  articles  of 
handicraft. 

Amongst  other  things  which  I  saw; 
there,  was  a  trait  of  French  honesty, 
which  amused  me  extremely.  j  j 

A  fellow  who  was  locked  up,  had  al 
large  bench  in  front  of  the  place  where  ^ 
he  was  confined,  on  which  were  several] 
articles  for  sale ;  an  old  man,  who  could  i 
speak  a  little  English,  stood  by  the  sid6  , 
of  them,  and  kept  bawling  out  to  all  th«  '. 
passers-by ;  >  ^ 

Come  here.  Monsieur  le  Capitainei,  ? 
look  here,  my  pretty  things — Monsieur 
le  Capitaine,  come  buy  de  pretty  thing* 
for  Madame." 

I  went  up  to  him,  and  wished  to  pur- 
chase  a  handsome  writing-desk,  for  whic^  • 
the  spokesman  asked  four  guineas.  I 
refused  to  give  so  much,  but  offered  hhn 
one  ;  the  owner  (who  was  locked  up),  in 
speaking  to  the  salesman  in  French,  told 
him  to  insist  upon  four  guineas,  adding, 
*'  I  am  sure  you  will  get  it ;  Monsieur  le 
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Ja[)itaine,  there,  looks  very  like  a  simple- 
on."' 

I  replied,  that  I  would  give  no  more 
ban  the  guinea ;  and  also  speaking  to 
lim  in  French,  which  he  had  no  notion 
[  understood,  told  him  that,  simpleton  as 
I  was,  I  could  purchase  just  such  another 
ivriting-desk  for  a  louis  d'or  in  Paris, 
2ither  in  the  Palais  Royal  or  on  the 
Boulevards. 

He  made  me  a  low  bow,  and  said, 
imiling,  Ma  foi,  Monsieur,  vous  avez 
Je  Tesprit — et  pour  (ja — for  that^  you 
ihall  have  the  desk  for  one  guinea."  I 
jave  him  the  money,  with  a  few  compU- 
(iientary  observations  upon  his  honesty 
and  good  manners. 

I  We  recommend  this  anecdote  to 
^  the  perusal  of  those  travellers  who 
I  yQ  to  France  for  bargains,  and  who 
speak  of  the  politeness  of  Parisian 
'  tradesmen. 

Kelly  gives  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  the  poor  maniac  Hatfield's 
attempted  assasination  of  the  late 
King  than  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  in  any  other  publication ;  and 
it  is  of  the  more  authority,  as  he 
was  in  the  theatre  at  the  time,  and 
so  situated,  as  to  have  a  distinct 
view  of  the  whole  transaction. 

When  the  arrival  of  the  King  was  an- 
nounced, the  band,  as  usual,  played 
"  God  save  the  King."  I  was  standing 
at  the  stage- door,  opposite  the  royal  box, 
to  see  his  Majesty.  The  moment  he  en- 
tered the  box,  a  man  in  the  pit,  next  the 
orchestra,  on  the  right  hand,  stood  up  on 
the  bench,  and  discharged  a  pistol  at  our 
august  Monarch,  as  he  came  to  the  front 
of  the  box.  Never  shall  I  forget  his 
Majesty's  coolness, — the  whole  audience 
was  in  an  uproar.  The  King,  on  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  pistol,  retired  a  pace 
or  two,  stopped,  and  stood  firmly  for  an 
instant ;  then  came  forward  to  the  very 
front  of  the  box,  put  his  opera-glass  to 
his  eye,  and  looked  round  the  house, 
without  the  smallest  appearance  of  alarm 
or  discomposure. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  then 
Lord  Chamberlain,  was  behind  his  Ma- 
jesty, in  attendance  in  the  box ;  and  on 
hearing  the  report  of  the  pistol,  fearing 
some  further  attack  might  follow,  respect- 
fully requested  his  Majesty  would  retire 
from  the  box  into  the  adjoining  room. 
His  Majesty's  reply  to  him  was,  "  Sir, 
you  discompose  me  as  well  as  yourself, 
— I  shall  not  stir  one  step."  The  Queen 
and  Princesses  then  entered  the  box.  On 
ascending  th^  sUiircase,  the  Queen  asked 
Mr  Sheridan  what  all  the  noise  and  up- 


roar was  about  ?  He  replied,  it  arose 
from  some  boys,  who  had  been  firing  off 
squibs.  Hatfield,  the  ruffian  who  com- 
mitted the  crime,  was  seized  by  the  per- 
formers in  the  orchestra,  and  dragged 
over  its  spikes  into  the  music-room, 
which  was  under  the  stage  :  the  audience 
from  all  parts  vociferating,  "  Bring  for- 
ward the  assassin,  bring  him  on  the  stage 
—shew  him,  shew  him." 

I  was  at  that  moment  on  the  stage. 
The  Queen  called  me  to  her,  and  asked 
me  if  the  man  was  in  custody ;  I  told 
her  Majesty  that  he  was  secured.  I  then 
came  forward  and  addressed  the  audience, 
assuring  them,  that  the  culprit  was  in 
safe  custody,  undergoing  an  examination 
by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
Mr  Sheridan,  and  Sir  William  Adding- 
ton ;  but  with  the  immense  crowds  about 
the  doors,  and  under  the  stage,  in  the 
confusion,  he  might  possibly  escape, 
should  they  insist  on  his  being  brought 
forward.  This  appeal  produced  tranquil- 
lity. "  God  save  the  King"  was  then 
called  for,  and  received  with  shouts  of 
applause,  waving  of  hats,  &c.  During 
the  whole  of  the  play,  the  Queen  and 
Princesses  were  absorbed  in  tears ; — it 
was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
present.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  "  God 
save  the  King"  was  again  demanded  by 
the  whole  house;  and  while  we  were 
singing  it,  a  paper  was  sent  to  me  by  Mr 
Sheridan,  with  a  verse  which  he  had 
written  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It 
was  handed  to  me  by  Mrs  Jordan,  and  I 
sang  it,  although  with  an  agitated  voice. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

From  every  latent  foe, 
From  the  assassin's  blow, 
God  save  the  King. 

O'er  him  thine  arm  extend. 
For  Britain's  sake  defend 
Our  father,  prince,  and  friend, 
God  save  the  King. 

This  stanza  was  three  times  repeated, 
with  the  most  rapturous  approbation. 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  assisting  in  the  music-room  at  the 
examination,  and  evinced  the  most 
anxious  solicitude  and  joy  for  the  safety  of 
his  royal  and  august  father.  The  play  was 
Gibber's  comedy,  "  She  would,  and  she 
would  not."  Never  was  a  piece  so  hur- 
ried over,  for  the  performers  were  all  in 
the  greatest  agitation  and  confusion. 
When  it  concluded,  his  Majesty  left  the 
theatre,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  audience 
within,  and  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the 
populace  without. 

This  book  contains  accounts  and 
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anecdotes  of  several  hundreds  of 
persons,  more  or  less  celebrated, 
particularly  in  the  department  of 
music,  which  naturally,  from  the 
author's  profession  and  excellent  per- 
formance, as  well  as  skill  in  music, 
makes  the  prominent  part  of  this 
publication.  It  will  of  course  more 
deeply  interest  persons  fond  of,  or 
conversant  in  that  science;  but  it 
will,  I  think,  interest,  though  not, 
perhaps,  in  so  great  a  degree,  every 
one  who  attends  to  the  history  of 
varied  life,  by  the  adventures  of  the 
author,  in  his  progress  through  a 
considerable  part  of  Italy.  He  visit- 
ed Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  Florence^ 
Bologna,  Padua,  and  other  cities 
and  towns  of  Italy  and  in  Germa- 
ny, besides  bccasional  residences  at 
Berlin,  Stutgard,  Gratz,  at  all  of 
which  places  he  was  cordially  re-» 
ceived.  He  was  resident  two  or  three 
years  at  Vienna,  where,  from  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  in- 
troductions which  he  procured  to 
some  perfeotiS  of  the  highest  rank, 
and,  among  others,  to  Mr  Murray 
Keith,  our  Ambassador  there,  he 
lived  in  society  of  the  highest  kind, 
and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  favour 
which  it  is  rarely  the  lot  of  any 
British  subject  to  enjoy.  The  great 
musical  talents  of  the  author  intro- 
duced him  to  the  society,  and  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  this  and  of  foreign 
countries.  It  has  been  often  object- 
ed to  this  delightful  accomplishment, 
that  it  brings  gentlemen  into  the 
society  of  very  inferior,  and  some- 
times very  objectionable,  persons; 
but  the  society  of  a  man  so  eminent 
in  that  science  as  Kelly,  was  courted 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and 
respectability ;  and  his  acquaintance 
was  cultivated  without  any  of  those 
l)ad  effects  which  prudent  men  are 
apt  to  fear  from  the  love  of  music. 
His  professional  talents  lifted  him 
into  a  sphere  which  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  reached ;  but  it  did 
not  degrade  his  associates ;  the  aristo- 
cracy of  genius  is  the  most  legitimate 


of  any.  It  is  pne  of  the  boasts  of 
the  British  Constitution,  that  wealth 
and  honours,  and  the  highest  con- 
sideration, are  open  to  every  rank,  if 
the  aspirants  are  endowed  with 
talents  and  virtue.  This  affords  a 
salutary  counterpoise  to  the  influence 
of  great  wealth  and  high  birth.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  insolence  of  an  exclu* 
sive  aristocracy,  disposed  to  look 
down  from  the  heights  of  profligacy 
and  folly  on  the  virtue  and  talents 
of  the  middling  ranks  of  the  people. 
This  roused  the  people  to  resistance 
and  revolution,  which  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  it  was  rather  sur- 
prising that  such  exclusive  privileges 
and  insolence  were  endured  so  long. 

The  non-musical  anecdotes  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  which  he 
introduces  in  his  Journal,  of  his  re- 
sidence in  those  cities,  will  interest 
those  who  are  strangers  to  the  science 
of  music.  Still,  no  doubt,  the  sym- 
pathy of  musicians  will  be  more 
strongly  awakened  by  the  narrations 
connected  with  that  delightful  science, 
and  the  amusing  anecdotes  of  the 
great  musicians  which  he  introduces 
in  those  narratives. 

Of  those  the  most  conspicuous 
was  Mozart,  who  seems  to  have 
struck  him  the  most ;  and  from  his 
great  intimacy  with  that  celebrated- 
composer,  he  had  the  best  opportuni-) 
ties  of  knowing  his  talents  as  a  mu- 
sician, and  his  qualities  as  a  man. 
Of  the  excellence  of  the  first  the 
world  is  sufficiently  informed,  and 
the  last  appears  not  less  entitled  to 
our  applause* 

It  is  pleasant  for  an  old  inhabitant 
of  Edinburgh  to  read  in  this  work 
the  names,  and  sometimes  the  musi- 
cal characters,  of  persons  who  per- 
formed at  the  Edinburgh  Concert, 
(called  the  Gentkinens  Concert,) 
who  occasionally  were  engaged,  for 
a  certain  time,  under  the  direction  of 
a  committee  of  Gentlemen,  all  ama- 
teurs of  music,  and  some  of  them 
performers  of  considerable  excel- 
lence *.   There  were  Pinto,  his  wife, 


•  Alas !  for  the  Edinburgh  Concert !  the  most  elegant,  and  let  not  the  expres- 
sion be  ridiculed)  the  most  innocent  amusement  in  the  then  list  of  the  deliciae 
of  a  town,  now  absurdly,  and,  I  fear  unjustly,  called  the  Modern  Athens.  Of  this 
concert,  to  which,  being  one  of  subscription,  money  could  not  get  access,  the  gover- 
nor was  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  deputy-governor  Lord  Kelly,  whose  music 
was  often  played  under  his  own  leading  and  direction ;  and  among  the  directors 
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[  (in  her  maiden  state,  Miss  Bront,) 
Corri,  Puppo,  Fischer  the  Hautboy, 
but,  above  all,  Tenducci,  a  vocalist 
of  high  celebrity,  and  the  best  singer 
of  Scotch  songs  of  any  foreigner  that 
ever  existed,  which,  unlike  other 
foreigners,  (and  under  that  denomi- 
nation we  must  rank  some  very 
much-admired  English  singers,)  he 
sung  with  that  pastoral  simplicity, 
pathos,  and  sweetness,  by  which 
those  melodies  are  distinguished  ; 
those  qualities,  though  taste  and 
feeling  admire  them,  are  often  for- 
gotten, or,  if  we  may  use  the  ex- 
pression, overlaid  with  ornament 
perfectly  unnatural,  and  foreign  to 
their  spirit  and  effect.  Tenducci 
was  a  professed  admirer  of  the  Scotch 
song,  and  revived  many,  which  had 
been  in  a  great  measure  forgotten, 
and  have  since  got  into  great  favour 
on  the  English  stage. 

Kelly's  opinion  of  French  actors  is 
more  liberal,  and  we  think  more 
just,  than  is  frequently  expressed  by 
the  stage  critics  of  Britain.  Of  this 
sort  is  his  euloguim  of  La  Rive,  the 
great  French  tragic  actor,  the  rival, 
I  believe  the  master  of  Talma. 

Never  shall  I  forget  his  recitation  ; — it 
was  the  very  essence  of  the  histrionic 
art.  Johnstone,  Mrs  Crouch,  and  my- 
self, had  not  words  to  express  our  ad- 
miration. In  his  hbrary  he  had  a  print 
of  Mrs  Siddons,  as  the  Tragic  Muse, 
from  the  picture  by  Sir  Joshua.  He  la- 
mented that  he  had  not  the  gratification 
to^be  known  to  her  personally,  but  beg- 
ged of  me  to  say  to  her,  that  if  she  would 
honour  him  by  visiting  him  in  Paris,  he 
would,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  having  her 
an  inmate  in  his  house,  go  to  Galais  and 
meet  her  ;  and  added,  that  it  would  be  a 
proud  day  for  him  to  embrace  so  great  a 
genius.  He  made  me  a  present  of  a  fine 
print  of  Le  Kain,  the  great  tragedian,  his 
predecessor  at   the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 


which,  on  my  return  to  London,  I  gave 
John  Kemble.  1  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  La  Rive  in  sev^l  of  his  best 
parts  ; — one,  in  particulai^ I  admired  of 
his,  Guillaume  Tell.  His  manner  of 
shooting  at  the  apple,  and  the  strong 
contrast  of  passions  which  he  exhibited, 
were  masterly,  and  called  down  thunder* 
ing  plaudits  from  his  delighted  auditory. 

To  rise  from  the  mention  of  Talma 
to  his  admirer  Buonaparte,  Kelly 
gives  an  anecdote  of  him,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  innumerable 
accounts  of  his  peculiar  habits. 

At  St.  Cloud  we  were  shown  every 
thing  worth  seeing,  and,  amongst  other 
curiosities,  the  chair  in  which  Buonaparte 
used  to  sit  when  he  held  a  council.  The 
person  who  explained  every  thing  to  us, 
made  us  examine  the  number  of  notches 
made  in  it  by  Buonaparte,  Who,  while 
giving  audience,  or  transacting  business, 
had  a  habit  of  holding  a  pen-knife  in  his 
hand,  and  was  continually  making  cuts  in 
the  chair,  more  or  less,  as  he  felt  pleased, 
or  otherwise.  It  was  said,  that  when  in 
the  coiincil-chamber,  he  would  never  sit 
in  any  other  chair.  Our  cicerone  in- 
formed us,  that  he  was  seated  in  it  when 
he  gave  an  audience  to  the  Russian  am- 
bassador ;  and  on  giving  him  a  paper, 
said,  Read,  sign,  and  be  off."  That 
was  said  to  be  the  only  conversation 
which  passed  between  them  ;  and  from 
the  tyrant^s  genuine  character,  it  seems 
very  probable  to  have  been  so — The  am- 
bassador made  no  reply,  and  retired. 

The  different  reception  of  Mr  Fox 
at  the  theatre  of  Paris,  compared 
with  that  of  Buonaparte,  is  of  as  sin- 
gular a  kind,  and  not  at  all  like  what 
the  accounts  of  the  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor  which  most 
travellers  in  France  have  mentioned. 
Kelly  went  to  see  Talma. 

I  was  much  pleased  (says  he)  with  the 
performance  of  that  great  actor ;  but  there 


were  Sir  William  Forbes,  and  Messrs  Tytler  and  Mitchelson,  both  most  zealous 
musicians,  and  excellent  performers  on  the  German  flute;  and  other  gentlemen,  whose 
business,  being  finished  by  6  o'clock,  when  the  concert  commenced,  left  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  for  this  elegant  relaxation, — ^very  different  from  the  present  fa- 
shionable parties,  crammed  and  crowded  to  excess,  where  there  is  no  motion  for  the 
body^  nor  food  for  the  mind.  Of  corporeal  nourishment,  some  very  indifferent  ice, 
carried  round  by  a  waiter,  hustled  amidst  the  mob  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
sometimes  have  a  portion  of  his  ice  or  lemonade  applied  to  silk  gowns  or  dress  coats ; 
while  the  p^or  mistress  of  the  entertainment  stands  at  the  door,  like  the  landlady  of 
an  inn,  doing  the  honours  of  her  house  to  people  with  one-half  of  whom  she  is  un- 
acquainted, and  some  of  whom  she  never  saw,  nor  even  knows  their  names,  till  an- 
nounced b/  the  servant  on  the  stairs. 

vol..  xvin.  3  U 
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was  a  scene  performed  in  front  of  the 
house  more  curious  to  an  Englishman. 
Charles  Fox,  accompanied  by  his  lady, 
and  some  male  friends,  occupied  a  box  in 
the  first  tier.  After  the  first  act  of  the 
play,  there  was  a  buzz  through  the  par- 
terre that  Charles  Fox  was  in  the  house  : 
the  moment  it  was  known,  there  was  a 
general  call  from  the  parterre  for  him  to 
come  forward  and  shew  himself.  The 
cry  from  all  parts  of  the  house  was, 
Monsieur  Fox  !  jVIonsieur  Fox  !  come 
forward,  we  want  to  see  you."  For  se- 
veral minutes  he  was  deaf  to  the  call,  but 
the  audience  seemed  determined  not  to 
let  the  performance  go  on  until  he  did  ; 
for  Mr  Fox  was  naturally  a  favourite 
with  the  revolutionary  French,  as  Mr  Pitt 
was  the  contri^ry.  At  length  his  friends 
pushed  him  forward.  The  moment  he 
appeared  there  was  very  general  ap- 
plause, which  continued  for  some  time, 
he  bowing  most  respectfully  to  the  au- 
dience. 

Just  as  the  applause  ceased,  Buona- 
parte, accompanied  by  some  of  his  officers, 
entered  his  box,  which  was  vis-a-vis  to 
the  one  Fox  occupied.  On  his  entree  he 
was  received  with  the  clapping  of  a  few 
hands.  He  seemed  somewhat  dissatis- 
fied with  his  reception  ;  at  all  events,  he 
did  not  remain  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  the  box,  and  left  it  without 
taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  reception  of  Lord  Guildford, 
as  related  by  Kelly,  was  quite  in 
character  of  that  insolent  despot. 

He  was  introduced  by  the  Prefet  du 
Palais  as  Lord  Guildford,  son  of  Lord 
North,  at  one  time  prime  minister  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty. 

Buonaparte,  darting  one  of  his  spiteful 
looks  at  him,  said,  "  My  Lord,  your  fa- 
ther, was  a  very  great  man  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  Marshall,  said,  sneeringly, 

Was  it  not  he  who  lost  America  for 
England  ? — Yes,  he  was  a  very  great  man 
indeed  then  turning  upon  his  heel,  l\e 
walked  on. 

The  vulgar  rudeness  and  uncalled-for 
impertinence  of  the  remark  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  noble  Earl  with  contemptuous 
silence. 

Those  general  anecdotes  (if  I  may 
apply  that  word  to  tho.se  which  do 
not  relate  to  his  own  professions  of 
musical  composer  and  manager  of  a 
theatre)  are  very  interesting,  as  they 
contain  a  sort  of  minor  biography  of 
men,  eminent  in  politics,  literature, 
or  on  the  stage  ;  they  are  occasionally 
enlivened  by  hon  viots  and  jokes  of 


some  of  these  persons  most  celebrated 
for  wit  and  humour.    Some  of  them 
are  puns  now  and  then  far-fetched, 
such  as  the  question  put  by  one  of 
those  wits  to  a  country  man,  with 
whom  he   met   carrying   a   hare : 
Friend,  said  he,*'    is  that  your  own 
hair  or  a  wig?"  The  countryman  did 
not  understand  the  joke,  which  we 
do  not  wonder  at.  1  recollect  another 
pun  on  the  same  word,  made  by-Mr 
Hare  himself,  who  lodged  in  the 
same  house  with   Mr  Fox,  when 
there  came  officers  with  an  execution 
against  that  gentleman.    Mr  Hare 
immediately;hurried  out  of  the  house, 
saying,     These  gentlemen  have  be- 
gun with  Fox-hunting,  but  it  is  ten  , 
to  one  they  end  with  Hare-hunting." 
Mr.  Hare  could  not  boast  of  the  same  ' 
advantage  as  enjoyed  by  Mr  Mens- 
tone,  who  expressed  himself  happy  ] 
that  his  name  was  not  obnoxious  to  a  ' 
pun.    Mr  Fox  seems  never  to  have  ^ 
punned,  which  is  rather  surprising,  j 
considering  the  quickness  of  his  in-  , 
vention,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  of 
different  languages. 

Kelly,  as  well  as  his  friend  Sheri- 
dan, were  fond  of  telling  anecdotes  of 
their  native  country,  Ireland,  and 
did  not  spare  iheir  remarks  on  the  ■ 
laughable  peculiarities  of  Irishmen,  i 
some  of  which,  as  we  have  mentioned! 
above,  Mr  Sheridan  invented,  with  \ 
the  license  of  the  Italian  proverb,  Si  ? 
non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato* 

This  book  affords  an  explanation 
of  a  paper  in  Shakespeare's  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  when  Gregory,  Capulet's 
servant,  says,  I  will  bite  my  thumb 
at  him,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them, 
if  they  will  bear  it." 

The  Neapolitans  (says  the  book)  are 
proverbial  for  their  gesticulation  :  if  you 
ask  a  man  in  the  street  what  o'clock  it  is, 
he  looks  at  the  sun,  and  by  his  fingers 
makes  you  understand  the  hour,  but  does 
not  condescend  to  speak.  The  natives  of 
every  part  of  Italy  are  perfect  mimics ; 
and  the  strongest  indication  of  either 
menace  or  revenge  yoii  can  receive  from 
an  Italian,  is  to  see  him  bite  his  thumb 
at  you.  Our  immpl^al  Shakspeare  was 
well  aware  of  this,  when  he  wrc.e  the 
quarrelling  scene  between  the  servants  in 
the  tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  there, 
Gregory,  Capulet*s  servant,  says,  "  I  will 
bite  my  thumb  at  him  ;  which  is  a  dis- 
grace to  them,  if  they  will  bear  it." 

M alone,  the  commentator,  says,  that 
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njode  of  quarrelling  appears  to  have  been 
common  in  England  in  our  author's  time ; 
as  Decker,  describing  the  various  groups 
that  daily  frequented  the^  walks  of  St. 
PauTs  Church,  says,  What  shoulder- 
ing, what  jostling,  what  cheering,  what 
bitings  of  thumbs,  to  beget  quarrelling 
— yet  I  think  it  but  fair,  to  suppose  that 
Shakespeare  knew  it  was  also  an  action 
adopted  to  *'  beget  quarrels'*  in  Verona, 
where  the  scene  of  the  play  lies,  other- 
wise the  coincidence  would  be  remark- 
able. 

Kelly  was  settled  at  Vienna  for  a 
considerable  time.  During  his  stay 
there,  a  circu:  :istance  occurred  which 
strongly  speaks  the  equal  justice  ad- 
ministered by  the  officers  of  the  law, 
and  the  inflexible  impartiality  of  the 
Emperor,  in  allowing  its  sentences  to 
take  place  without  regard  to  the  rank 
of  the  culprit.  Kelly  having  got  into 
the  intimate  acquaintance  of  a  young 

nobleman,  the  son  of  Prince  P-  

who  had  been  governor  of  Gratz,  a 
young  man  affable  and  accomplished, 
but  wild  and  dissipated  ;  he  was  re- 
turning with  him  from  a  dinner  at  one 
of  the  public  gardens ;  they  were  stop- 
ped by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police, 
and  the  Count  was  lodged  in  prison. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  a  forgery,  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  a  terrible 
punishment, '  namely,  to  s\veep  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  along  with  other 
unfortunate  wretches  convicted  of 
.crimes. 

Often,  as  I  have  been  walking,  (says 
Kelly,)  I  have  met  this  unfortunate  man, 
with  h'*s  head  shaved,  wearing  a  paper 
cap,  and  a  jacke*^  of  coarse  cloth,  chained, 
with  a  large  log  tied  to  his  leg,  and  a 
broom  in  his  hand,  actually  sw^eeping  the 
crossways  with  other  felons. 

Those  unfortunate  wretches,  after  they 
'have  sweeped  the  streets  for  a  limited 
period,  as  an  example,  are  chained  in 
couples,  and  compelled  to  drag  barges  on 
the  Danube.     Every  interest  was  made 

jtQsave  him;  the  Princess  L  n,  to 

whom  he  was  nearly  related,  then  in  a 
most  critical  state  of  health,  threw  her- 
self upon  her  knees  before  the  Emperor 
to  procure  his  pardon  ;  but  His  Majesty 
was  inflexible,  and  said,  that  "  if  he  had  a 
son  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  same 
crime,  he  should  undergo  the  same 
punishment."  This  event  made  an  aw- 
ful impression  on  me,  and  it  was  long 
before  my  spirits  recovered  the  shock. 

He  mentions  a  laudable  propensi- 
ty as  universal  at  Naples,  which,  in 
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this  country,  even  now,  when  sobrie- 
ty is  more  the  fashion  than  formerly, 
will  surprise  the  reader. 

It  is  remarkable,  (says  Kelly,)  that  not- 
withstanding the  vices  of  these  people, 
and  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  wine, 
I  never,  during  my  sojourn  there,  witness- 
ed a  single  instance  of  intoxication. 

One  extraordinary  anecdote  to  con- 
firm this,  he  tells  of  a  nobleman,  who, 
having  murdered  another  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  his  h'fe  was  offered  him,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  his  saying,  thatwhen 
he  committed  the  deed  he  was  in- 
toxicated. He  received  the  offer  with 
disdain,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  would 
rather  suffer  a  thousand  deaths  than 
bring  eternal  disgrace  on  his  family, 
by  confessing  the  disgraceful  crime 
of  intoxication.  He  persisted,  and 
was  executed ! 

Among  the  theatrical  anecdotes, 
he  records  the  last  appearance  of 
Mrs  Siddons,  and  a  circumstance 
attending  it  is  equally  honourable  to 
that  great  actress  and  the  audience  : 

The  play  was  Macbeth  she  acted 
Lady  Macbeth  divinely,  and  looked  as 
beautiful  as  ever.  After  her  sleeping 
scene  w^as  concluded,  the  audience  unani- 
mously called  for  the  curtain  to  drop, 
and  would  not  allow  the  play  to  finish  ; 
a  marked  and  just  compliment  to  tjie 
most  splendid  actress  the  British  stage 
ever  possessed,  and  where  private  cha- 
racter has  little  less  contributed  to  the  ex- 
altation of  the  profession  which  she 
adorned  than  the  unrivalled  greatness  of 
her  public  talents. 

Kelly  mentions  the  introduction 
of  Miss  Mellon  on  the  stage; 

She  was  engaged  at  Drury-Lane,  (he 
says,)  and  proved  herself  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  our  dramatic  corps.  She  was 
a  handsome  girl,  and  much  esteemed, 
and  in  gratitude  I  feel  called  upon  to  say, 
that  both  as  Miss  Mellon  and  Mrs  CouLts, 
I  have  received  from  her  the  most  mark- 
ed and  friendly  attention,  and  am  happy 
to  have  it  in  my  power  thus  publicly  to 
express  my  acknowledgments. 

It  is  indeed  a  commendable  trait  in 
this  lady's  character,  never  to  forget, 
amidst  her  present  elevation,  either 
the  profession  or  the  friends  of  her 
early  days. 

Of- another  well-known  character 
he  speaks  with  well-founded  praise 
for  his  sagacity  and  acuteness;  as 
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w^ll  as  for  another  quality  which  it 
18  but  fair  to  mention — his  benefit 
cence  to  a  distressed  order  of  persoo*  ' 
whom  the  French  Revolution  raa<ler 
dependent  on  his  bounty.  We  allude, 
to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who 
fell  upon  an  ingenious  contrivance 
of  giving  the  French  emigrants, 
who  dined  with  him,  the  entree  to 
the  opera  without  any  expense, 
which  their  unfortunate  circumstan- 
ces would  not  have  otherwise  allow- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
delicacy  for  their  feelings,  which  is 
always  the  best  accompaniment  of 
beneficence.  He  pretended  that  he 
had  purchased  the  privilege  of  giving 
tickets,  and  gave  as  many  as  his 
guests  required  for  the  evening  when 
they  dined  with  him.  Another  trait 
of  the  Duke  he  states  of  a  more  sel- 
fish kind,  but  it  strongly  points  out 
the  sagacity  of  the  Duke,  and  we 
give  it  as  a  hint  to  deaf  people.  He 
told  Kelly  at  one  of  their  tcte-a-tcte 
dinners,  that,  being  by  that  time 
very  deaf,  he  never  invited  more 
than  one  guest,  who  was  thus  con- 
strained to  talk  to  him,  or  to  hold 
his  tongue.  When  more  persons 
were  at  table,  they  talked  to  one  an- 
other, which  his  deafness  made  awk- 
ward to  his  Grace,  who  could  not 
hear  the  conversation. 

•We  are  glad  to  mention  one  musi- 
cal dictum,  sanctioned  not  only  by 
the  opinion  of  Kelly,  but  by  that  of 
some  of  the  greatest  musical  com- 
panies of  his  time, — that  melody  is 
the  principal  charm,  and  ought  to  be 
the  leading  principle  of  musical 
composition.    This  flatters  us  from 


tbe  egotistic  consideration  of  its  be- 
ing our  own  decided  opinion,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  principle  of  some  great 
counterpointists,  and  the  performance 
of  many  of  these  scholars. 

I  cannot  here  onnit  quoting,  (says  Kelly,) 
what  the  immortal  Haydn  has  mention- 
ed on  the  subject  of  melody  ;  he  said  it 
is  the  air  which  is  the  charm  of  music, 
and  it  is  that  which  it  is  most  difficult  to 
produce ;  patience  and  study  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  composition  of  agreeable 
sounds,  but  the  invention  of  a  fine  melody 
is  the  work  of  genius;  the  truth  is,  a  fine 
air  needs  neither  ornament  nor  accessories 
in  order  to  please  ; — would  you  know 
whether  it  really  be  fine,  sing  it  without 
accompaniments. 

Our  justly-celebrated  composer  Dr 
Arne  used  to  give  as  the  surest  test 
of  the  beauty  of  a  song,  that  it  would 
grind  about  the  streets  upon  the 
organ. 

We  may  here  mention,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  our  fair  countrywomen,  an- 
other opinion  mentioned  by  Kelly, 
as  held  by  all  Italian  masters,  the 
delicacy  of  whose  taste  will  not  be.*! 
disputed,  that  the  piano-forte  is  an  ' 
instrument  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
voice. 

If  a  continuation,  or  second  edi-- 
tion,  of  this  book  be  published,  we"* 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement 
if  a  good  index  were  annexed  to  it, 
and  a  division  made  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  instead  of  separately,  after 
the  title-page  of  each  volume  of 
chapters,  with  their  subjects  moren 
particularly  specified  than  they  ard 
in  that  prefatory  table  of  contents. 
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Your  Dedication  is  a  marvellous 
piece  of  ivriting :  it  excelleth  all 
other  writings.  It  may  travel  back- 
wards to  the  age  of  the  Pharaohs,  or 
it  may  anticipate  the  ninty-ninth 
century.  It  is  confined  to  no  space — 
to  no  time, — it  is  without  limits. 
You  may  dedicate  to  the  King,  or  to 
your  own  valet  or  washer-woman, 
—you  may  inscribe  to  your  wife,  (if 
you  have  one,)  or  to  your  monkey. 
You  may  be  grave  or  gay,  laudatory 
or  satirical,  lengthy  or  short,  reason- 
able or  nonsensical, — you  m';y  ex- 
haust the  vocabulary  of  human  vir- 
tues, "  and  fancy  more,"  or  heap 


abuse  upon  abuse,  till  the  bounds  ofej 
mortal  suffering  are  fairly  broken' 
down. 

Your  Noble  dedications,  to  titled 
boys  or  dotards,  are  generally  pc^r  i 
things.     You  can  tell  before  you 
read  them  what  they  contain.  "  His 
Lordship's  high  ancestry,-— and  his 
Lordship's  great  virtues, — and  his 
Lordship's    wonderful  goodness.'* 
Royal  dedications  are  still  worse,-— 
insufferably  dull, — stiff,  stately,  stu-  | 
pid, — formal  as  a  levee  bow, — heart- ! 
less  as  a  royal  friendship, — unmeaw- 
ing  as  a  state-paper. 

Prose  is  more  suitable  thaq  vers^^ 
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—a  rhyming  dedication  is  a  sad  bore*.'  ing  his  ewn  work.  Yet,  fiooth  to 
To  make  the  words  jingle,  consisten-  say,  notwithstanding  all  these  ad- 
cy  may  be  sacrificed,  or  a  qualifica-  vantages,  a  short  dedication  is  much 
tion  (a  woeful  qualification!)  may  better  than  a  long  one  i  three  lines, 
be  necessary.  Sad  is  the  state  of  a  or,  if  possible,  three  words  are  quite 
dedicator  who  ventures  to  qualify,  enough. 

—'tis  to  ruin  his  hopes  for  ever,—  From  the  time  of  Cromwell  to 
it  can  never  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven,  that  of  George  the  Third,  a  Dedica- 
He  must  not  know  the  word, — praise  ♦tion  was  frequently  an  author's  pass- 
spurns  it, — sarcasm  abhors  it.  It  is 
the  only  proscribed  word  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  a  dedicator, — "  pray  you 
avoid  it." 

The  first  rule  in  wit  is  an  axiom 
in  a  Dedication.  Brevity  is  its  very 
soul.  Our  forefathers  were  great 
transgressors  in  this  respect,  espe- 
pecialiy  if  they  were  pious.  They 
stickled  not  on  fifty  quarto  pages, — 
nay,  they  frequently  inflicted  a  round 
hundred  on  the  unfortunate  dedicatee. 
Yet  all  this  may  be  defended.  'Twas  a 
trial  of  patience,  and  what  better  trial 
could  prepare  a  man  for  digesting  a 
learned  treatise  on  polemical  divinity  ? 
'Twas  often  more — a  summary  of  the 
work  which  followed  it.  This  too 
was  not  without  its  use.  The  very 
devout  reader  secured  a  double  dose, 
— he  of  gentler  stomach  lost  little  by 
confining  himself  to  the  Dedication. 
Sometimes  its  pretensions  were  of  a 
more  ambitious  character  ;  it  started, 
and  of  course  most  satisfactorily  re- 
futed every  objection  which  the  most 
ingenious  or  the  most  malignant  foe 
could  possibly  state  to  the  work. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  little  better 
than  forestalling  the  labours  of  the 
critics  ;  but  there  were  no  critics  in 
these  days,  and  the  reader  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  the  author  for  review- 


*  There  are  exceptions  to  this  remark.  I'll  mention  one,  but  it  is  a  tickler.  It  is 
the  dedication  on  the  title-page  of  a  MS.  volume  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Glasgow- 
University,  and  called  *'  Christian  Poems,  for  Spiritual  Edification."  This  MS.  vo- 
lume was  writtfen  by  the  famous  2Sachary  Boyd,  (who  presented  his  Library  to  the 
College  of  Glasgow,)  and  must  have  cost  him  immense  labour.  It  is  corrected  with 
evident  care  in  almost  every  page,  and  seems  to  have  been  revised  by  its  author  more 
than  once.  Many  writers  have  sneered  at  it — very  probably  they  could  not  read  it. 
I  looked  over  many  of  its  pages  within  the  last  six  months,  and  was  well  pleased  in 
various  places.  Zachary,  to  be  sure,  has  a  trick  of  calling  persons  and  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  modern  refinement  will  not  perhaps  allow  that  this  practice  can  be 
very  conducive  to  "  spiritual  edification;*'  but  is  not  his  age  more  to  be  blamed  than 
himself?  That  he  was  honest,  seems  to  me  certain — that  he  was  bold,  no  man  will* 
deny  who  reads  his  dedication. 

TO  JESUS  CHUIST,  MY  LORD. 

O  Thou  Eternally  Pllfor  ever  chuse 
Thee  for  the  subject  of  my  sacred  musc^ 
Till  to  the  choir  of  Angels  thou  me  hringi 
Where  Saints  the  anthems  of  thy  glory  sing. 


port  to  beg.  The  patron  got  praise 
according  to  his  payment.  This 
practice  was  attended  with  great  in- 
convenience—the praise  was  gener- 
ally given  on  credit,  and  the  patron's 
poverty  or  his  dissatisfaction  fre- 
quently rendered  him  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay.  What  then  could 
the  poor  author  do?  If  he  abused 
the  man  he  had  loaded  with  en- 
comium, who  would  believe  him  ^ 
If  he  remained  silent,  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  received  a  payment  he 
never  saw.  Besides,  there  have 
been  many  writers  since,  and  doubt- 
less there  were  a  few  while  it  exist- 
ed, who  condemned  the  practice  as 
disgraceful  to  literature.  Perhaps 
these  fellows  are  in  the  right ;  we 
have  never  heard,  however,  of  any 
even  of  thera  refusing  a  present  or  a 
piece  of  good  service  from  a  patron. 

The  excellence  of  a  thing  may  be 
measured  by  its  difficulty.  Accord- 
ing to  this  rule,  a  good  Dedication 
must  be  excellent :  it  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  literature.  Hence 
also  its  rarity.  The  last  century 
produced  very  few  Dedications  at  all 
tolerable.  Johnson  alone  could  write 
a  good  Dedication,  and  .  he  produced 
only  one.  Another  good  one  did  not 
appear.     The  same  remark  holds 


Sir  Jasper  GlenJear 

true  of  the  present  times.  *  Sir  Wal- 
ter hiiTiself,  who  can  do  every  thing 
else,  is  but  a  bungler  here.  He  has 
tried  it  in  verse,  but  failed :  his 
prose  attempts  will  not  pass  muster. 
Moore  can  do  nothing  in  this  way — 
Southey's  Dedications  are  fit  only  for 
dish  clouts— Crabbe's  for  parish  work- 
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houses — Wordsworth's  for  crazy  pau-^ 
pers.  Rogers  could  write  a  tolerA 
able  Dedication,  but  for  his  wealth 
— Byron  would  have  hit  the  markJ 
if  he  had  been  less  proud.  The  man 
is  not  yet  born  who  can  write  a  good 
Dedication — or  if  he  is,  we  do  not 
know  him.  Vale.' 
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A  FEW  centuries  ago  there  raged, 
between  England  and  Scotland,  al- 
most perpetual  dissensions  and  feuds, 
which  had  descended  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  were  still  deadly 
and  unextinguished.  The  Borderers 
of  both  kingdoms  could  scarcely  sur- 
pass each  other  in  their  deeds  of  law- 
less outrage,  and  shocking  cruelty 
and  inhumanity.  When  these  fero- 
cious freebooters  had  set  out  on  their 
predatory  excursions,  they  filled  all 
the  country  around  with  terror  and 
alarm  ;  and  scarcely  any  habitation, 
or  trace  of  culture,  survived  their 
merciless  ravages.  Relentless,  as  they 
were,  ihey  spared  none  thctt  fell  into 
their  hands ;  but  all  ranks,  sexes, 
and  ages  whatever,  in  spite  of  their 
heart-rending  supplications  for  mer- 
cy, were  massacred  in  cold  blood ; 
while  the  war-cry  of  their  savage 
foes  was,  No  mercy !  no  quarter  1 
they  are  enemies."  The  times,  in- 
deed, were  so  stormy  and  perilous, 
that  every  one  was  in  continual 
alarm  and  apprehension  for  the  safe- 
ty of  his  family  and  property.  Tra- 
velling, too,  was  attended  with  ex- 
cessive danger:  the  public  roads 
were  infested  with  vast  numbers  of 
marauders,  who  were  roving  about 
the  country  in  quest  of  plunder,  at 
the  same  time  butchering  all  that 
fell  into  their  power.  Since  none, 
therefore,  had  the  rashness  to  meet 
them  openly,  they  were  compelled  to 
travel  in  the  most  private  by-ways, 
and  other  tracts  that  were  least 
known  and  frequented.  But  then 
the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  may  be  best 
illustrated  in  the  following  short 
legend : 

It  happened,  once,  that  two  Scots- 
men, Hugh  Latham  and  Roger  Sax- 
ton,  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St. 
Waltham's  Priory,  to  offer  at  the 
shrine  of  that  holy  saint  their  pious 


gifts  and  devotions.  They  were  both? 
tall  and  athletic  young  men,  and 
had  already  distinguished  themselve^ 
by  their  feats  of  prowess  in  the  Bor- 
der fights,  so  that,  being  personally 
known  to  their  enemies,  they  were 
always  exposed  to  considerable  peril ; 
but  they  fearlessly  pursued  their; 
solitary  journey,  reckless  of  every^ 
danger,  or  resolved  to  brave  it  to  the| 
utmost.  They  had  set  out  from" 
their  townland  on  a  dark  and 
stormy  December  afternoon.  A^inter 
had  set  in  with  the  greatest  incle-; 
mency ;  storms  of  drifting  snow, 
and  torrents  of  rain,  accompanied 
with  deep  and  rumljling  peals  of 
thunder,  rendered  travelling  in  such 
a  season  very  disagreeable  and  dan- 
gerous. When  they  were  about' 
tw^elve  miles  from  the  Holy  Shrine,i 
they  were  benighted  on  a  bleak  and; 
lonely  place,  where  they  could  dis-; 
cover  no  cottage  that  could  shelter, 
them  from  the  howling  blast,  which; 
siiii  continued  unabated  in  its  vio- 
lence. Every  thing  around  had  a 
wild-like  aspect.  They  were  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  marshy 
tracts  of  heath,  on  which  could  not 
be  seen  a  single  tree,  to  screen  them 
from  the  piercing  cold  of  the  north 
wind, — not  even  a  shrub  varied  the 
tedious  sameness  of  the  barren  land* 
scape.  As  they  wandered  about, 
very  disconsolate  at  the  prospect  of 
passing  all  the  night  amidst  the 
snows,  they  perceived  a  small  hut  at 
a  little  distance.  On  approaching, 
they  were  much  disappointed,  when 
they  found  that  it  was  only  an  un- 
inhabited, wretched-looking  hovel, 
in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  The 
inclement  storms  of  many  a  winter 
had  almost  uncovered  the  roof,  and 
in  several  parts  laid  bare  the  walls, 
so  that  the  place  was  filled  with  mud 
and  water.  The  situation  of  our 
travellers  was  therefore  by  no  means 
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bettered,  and  they  left  the  hut,  bit- 
terly cursing  their  ill  fortune.  Ro- 
ger, who  was  far  more  patient  and 
shrewder  than  his  companion,  re- 
marked, that  the  farther  they  ad- 
vanced, the  ground  retained  marks  of 
culture,  and  was  very  much  beaten ; 
a  sure  sign,  he  added,  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  town  or  public 
inn.  He  was  not,  indeed,  mistaken, 
for  they  soon  found  themselves  traver- 
sing a  deep  glen,  which  was  partly 
cultivated,  and  they  had  then  the 
heartfelt  satisfaction  of  seeing  at  a 
little  distance  a  bright  and  stationary 
light  glimmering  through  some  trees. 
On  making  up  to  it,  they  found  that 
it  came  from  an  old  and  stately 
mansion,  turretted  with  small  towers 
and  battlements,  but  in  a  very  dila- 
pidated condition.  It  was  obviously 
built  more  for  security  than  comfort. 
There  were  attached  to  it  a  great 
many  offices,  which  seemed,  from 
their  shattered,  out-of-repair  state, 
to  have  been  frequently  set  on  fire 
by  the  roving  bands  on  the  Border. 
They  could  easily,  however,  have 
been  rebuilt,  as  they  seemed  to  be 
new  ;  but  the  proprietor  was  either 
too  lazy,  or  else  unable  to  do  it. 
When  they  had  come  up  to  the 
gate,  Roger  was  prudently  hesitating 
whether  they  should  knock,  as  they 
might  possibly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
enemies ;  but  Latham,  impatient  of 
delay,  and  almost  frozen  with  cold, 
without  much  ado,  threw  his  spear 
at  the  portals  with  such  violence,  as 
he  conceived  would  verily  awake  the 
inmates,  if  asleep.  Lights  were  seen 
instantly  flitting  through  the  gal- 
leries ;  and  as  they  heard  footsteps 
approaching,  they  fancied  that  every 
moment  some  armed  men  would  be 
presented  to  their  view.  Their  ap- 
prehensions were,  however,  soon  set 
at  rest,  as  they  heard  an  old  womun 
inquiring  from  within,  who  they 
were  ?  and  why  they  disturbed  her 
at  such  an  untoward  time  of  night?" 
They  replied,  that  "  they  were  two 
pilgrims,  travelling  to  St.  VValtham's 
Priory,  but  that,  beipg  benighted 
before  they  had  gone  half  their 
journey,  they  would  perish  in  the 
snows,  if  they  did  not  obtain  lodg- 
ing for  the  night  ;*  adding,  that 
she  would  be  abundantly  rewarded 
from  their  well-furnished  scrip." 
•'^  1  don't  want  your  money  !"  cried 


the  old  woman,  in  a  tone  of  compas- 
sion ;  '*  but  I  can't  afford  you  shel- 
ter to-night,  else  I  would  be  torn 
piecemeal  by  my  master,  should  he 
discover  that  I  opened  his  gat  3  to 
strangers,  and  mayhap  his  deadly 
foes."  "  Consider,  my  good  dame," 
exclaimed  Roger,  how  merciless  is 
the  rage  of  the  storm,  and  that  we 
must  doubtless  perish,  if  we  lie  all 
night  on  this  bare  cold  heath,  amidst 
the  deep  snow  :  surely,  if  you  have 
any  compassion,  and  expect  to  die  in 
peace,  you  must  pity  our  hapless 
condition."  I  do  indeed  pity  you," 
replied  the  old  woman ;  "  but  were 
I  to  receive  you  into  the  house,  my 
master,  who  comes  home  early  in 
the  morning,  would  certainly  murder 
you,  for  he  is  a  cruel,  wicked  man  ; 
it  would  therefore  be  better  to  walk 
on  to  the  neighbouring  townland, 
which  is  only  three  miles  distant." 
By  my  halidora  !"  cried  Latham, 
I  have  walked  too  much  already, 
so  that  I  am  ready  to  sink  under 
fatigue  and  cold  ;  admit  me,  then,  I 
pray  you,  and  you  need  not  feel  the 
least  apprehension  that  we  ;;hall  be 
discovered,  for  we  shall  proceed  on 
our  journey  as  soon  as  we  are  re- 
freshed." The  door  was  then  open- 
ed, and  they  could  perceive,  by  the 
light  which  the  portress  held  in  her 
hand,  that  she  was  a  very  ancient 
woman,  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
countenance,  but  strongly  marked 
with  sorrow,  and  a  settled  melancho- 
ly. "  May  all  the  saints  bless  you, 
good  woman  !"  cried  the  warm- 
hearted travellers  as  they  entered ; 

may  you  never  experience  what 
we  have  felt  to-night*,  nor  ever 
stand  in  want  of  relief !"  The  good 
dame  curtsied,  and  led  them  into  a 
large  and  capacious  hall,  well  light- 
ed, and  warmed  by  a  huge  fire  of 
wood.  The  walls  of  the  room  were 
covered  with  black  tapestry,  on  which 
were  painted  a  variety  of  figures, 
which  had  rather  a  gloomy  tendency. 
Some  parts  of  the  cloth  hung  in 
tatters,  and  exposed  to  view  the 
damp  and  naked  walls,  and  the  rest 
were  covered  with  dust  and  cob- 
webs. The  floor,  which  was  laid 
with  oak,  was  bloated  with  drops  of 
the  blood  of  a  lately-slain  animal. 
There  was  a  large  table  in  the  midst 
of  the  room,  covered  for  fifteen  per- 
sons, and  a  fine  haunch  of  venison 
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^•as  roasting  over  the  fire,  the  sa- 
vour of  which  was  so  delectable  to 
the  Scots,  that  they  would  instantly 
have  *'  fallen  to,"  (according  to  the 
customs  of  their  wandering  way  of 
life,)  had  they  not  been  restrained 
by  the  presence  of  the  old  woman. 
The  good  dame  desired  them  to  be 
seated  at  the  fireside  ;  and  while 
they  chafed  their  cold  and  humid 
hands,  she  put  upon  a  small  two- 
broken-legged  table  a  large  joint  of 
cold  venison,  and  th,:  fragments  of  a 
pie,  to  which  she  added  a  portion  of 
white  bread,  and  a  huge  can  of  home- 
brewed ale.  The  hungry  travellers 
commenced  instantly  their  repast, 
which  they  devoured  with  so  much 
eagerness,  that  they  uttered  not  a 
word  to  one  another,  or  even  to  the 
anxious  inquiries  of  their  kind  hos- 
tess. At  last,  after  their  hunger  had 
been  in  some  measure  appeased,  La- 
tham exclaimed,  as  he  touched  the 
roasting  haunch  rather  rudely  with 
his  spear,  Pray,  my  good  dame, 
whence  is  it  that  your  master  is  so 
well  supplied  with  such  goodly  ve- 
nison Methinks  he  must  be  in- 
debted, to  his  neighbours  for  it,  and 
that  in  no  agreeable  manner."  "  'Tis 
too  true,"  cried  the  old  woman, 
with  a  mingled  burst  of  sorrow  and 
indignation :  wherever  he  goes,  he 
is  sure  to  spare  none  ;  every  one  that 
falls  into  his  hands  is  robbed  and 
murdered  ;  and  he  not  unfrequently 
brings  to  this  house  some  of  his  pri- 
soners, for  the  sake  of  torturing 
them,  to  betray  up  to  him  their 
dearest  friends  and  relations  ;  so  that 
these  aged  eyes  have  many  a  time 
beheld  such  scenes  of  cruelty  as 
would  strike  with  horror  any  one 
hardier  than  myself."  But  why, 
my  good  dame,  do  you  detest  him  so 
much,  and  yet  live  in  his  house 
"  His  house !"  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  with  an  almost  frantic 
gesture;  "  I  wish,  long  e'er  now,  that 
it  had  buried  him  beneath  its  lowest 
foundation,  for  the  barbarous  murder 
of  its  lawful  owner."  What  say 
you  ?"  cried  the  two  Scots  ;  "  your 
master,  then,  is  not  the  proprietor  of 
this  mansion  ?"  "  I  once  acknow- 
ledged another  master  than  him,  of 
as  dilBPerent  a  nature  as  the  lamb  is 
io  the  wolf,"  replied  the  old  woman. 

He  was  of  a  kindly  and  hospitable 
disposition,— he  clothed  the  naked. 


fed  the  poor,  and  relieved  the  unfor* 
tunate,  and  did  a  thousand  good  of- 
fices to  all  around,  so  that  he  was 
much  beloved.  I  served  him  in  the 
capacity  of  housekeeper  for  many 
years,  and  all  that  time  nothing  oc- 
curred to  disturb  his  prosperity ;  for, 
although  all  his  neighbours  were 
plundered  by  the  rovers,  yet  he  was 
of  such  a  gentle  nature,  that  none  of 
these  monsters  would  ever  do  any 
harm  to  him,  nor  even  to  any  of  his 
'  kith  and  kin.'  But  one  night  (I 
remember  it  as  distinctly  as  yester- 
day) all  his  happiness  was  blasted. 
As  I  was  returning  home,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  from  a  neigh*- 
bouring  townland,  where  I  had 
been  purchasing  some  articles,  I 
heard  a  very  great  bustle,  at  which, 
as  it  was  very  unusual,  I  was  much 
alarmed.  When  1  entered,  loud 
and  horrid  voices  struck  upon  my 
ear,  mingled  with  the  clashing  of 
arms,  deep  groans,  and  cries  of  murt. 
der.  I  was  wholly  put  off  my  guard, 
at  the  supposed  danger  of  my  mas- 
ter, as  I  rushed  instantly  into  the 
hall.  But,  gracious  Heaven  !  what 
a  sight  was  presented  to  my  view  ! 
my  beloved  master  was  lying  on  the 
ground,  covered  with  wounds,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood,  while  he  was 
surrounded  by  all  his  faithful  ser- 
vants, on  the  last  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence. A  band  of  savage-looking 
ruffians  were  leaning  on  their  gory 
swords,  while  their  chief  (the  pre- 
sent owner  of  this  house)  was  giving 
directions  for  the  removal  of  the 
dead  bodies,  when  he  perceived  me. 
Deep  were  the  curses  I  wreaked  on 
his  head,  which  he  seemed  so  unable 
to  endure,  that  he  would  have  plun>. 
ged  his  weapon  in  my  side,  had  not 
one  of  his  attendants  desired  him  to 
forbear,  as  I  might  hereafter  be  of 
use  to  him.  I  was  accordingly  con*- 
fined  in  a  lonely  turret,  and  fed  very 
sparingly  on  bread  and  water,  tifl 
my  obstinacy  (they  said)  could  be 
conquered.  I  at  length  understood 
that  their  aim  was  to  engage  me  fl(5 
their  housekeeper,  since  the  chltf 
had  taken  possession  of  the  hooitf, 
but  was  always  used  to  a  wandering 
way  of  life.  I  submitted  with  a 
sort  of  sullen  indifference,  as  I  was 
reckless  what  I  did.  I  have  lived 
in  this  manner  for  many  years,  sel- 
dom disturbed  by  my  master's  hate- 
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ul  presence,  and  have  had  sometimes 
he  opportunity  of  privately  releasing 
he  miserable  prisoners  that  were 
:onfined  by  him,  and  doomed  to 
|lestruction." 

What  is  the  name  of  that  exe- 
crable villain?"  cried  Latham,  in- 
^;tinctively  grasping  his  weapon. 
I  '  You  must  have  heard,"  replied  the 
()ld  woman,  "of  Jaspar  de  Glen- 
i  learn,  the  powerful  English  chief." 
j  ^  Jaspar  de  Glendearn  ! — too  well, 
'  my  good  dame  ;  how  often  has  Hugh 
i  Latham  measured  swords  with  him  ! 
liVlary  of  heaven!  I  would  tear  his 
'heart's  blood  were  he  here  !"  As  he 
spoke,  he  was  interrupted  by  loud 
. -epeated  knocks  at  the  gate,  and  the 
blattering  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the 
!30urt.  The  old  woman  exclaimed, 
i'' 'Tis  my  master!  you  are  both 
undone  !  Oh  that  I  had  known  he 
would  have  arrived  at  this  time  I" 

Be  not  alarmed,  my  good  dame," 
cried  her  guests,  starting  up  from 
the  seats  on  which  they  had  been  re- 
clining, "  think  not  that  we  will  yield 
our  lives  tamely  up;  we  will  stand 
till  our  swords  drop  from  our  hands." 

But,"  replied  the  good  woman, 
■'consider  their  number,against  whom 
ill  your  resistance  must  be  unavail- 
ing ;  but.  Heaven  be  praised,  I  can 
iiide  you  from  all  danger  of  discovery." 
So  saying,  she  raised  the  tapestry, 
and  pointed  out  an  almost  impercep- 
tible door  in  the  walJ,  which,  on 
touching  a  secret  spring,  flew  open, 
and  displayed  what  appeared,  from 
its  lofty  and  noble  ceiling,  to  be  a 
large  and  capacious  room.  The  old 
woman  thrust  them  instantly  into 
it,  and  on  retouching  the  spring,  the 
door  closed  upon  them.  While  the 
good  dame  was  thus  engaged,  her 
impatient  and  turbulent  master  was 
thundering  at  the  gate,  and  bitterly 
cursing  her  tardiness.  When  she 
opened  it,  he  poured  on  her  a  tor- 
rent of  abuse,  which  she  mildly 
bore,  and  led  the  way  to  the  hall. 
Our  adventurers,  from  their  hiding- 
place,  distinctly  heard  all  that  pass- 
ed, and  they  could  judge,  from  the 
mailed  tread,  dangling  of  arms,  and 
loud  uproar  of  voices,  that  their  foes 
were  both  well  armed,  and  nume- 
rous. They  therefore  mutually  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  their  secu- 
rity. The  room  in  which  they  were 
concealed  was   the  armoury  •  the 
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walls  were  damp  and  gloomy,  and 
hung  all  around  with  every  kind  of 
armour.  While  Latham  was  busily 
handling  an  old  rusty  buckler,  Ro* 
ger  was  as  busily  engaged  in  remov- 
ing a  small  loose  stone  in  the  wall. 
He  told  Latham,  that  if  they  could 
get  it  out,  they  would  perceive  all 
that  was  passing  in  the  room.  Their 
curiosity  was  soon  gratified,  for  it 
was  not  long  before  they  succeeded 
in  their  design.  As  the  tapestry 
was  in  a  very  tattered  condition,  and 
in  some  parts  torn  in  large  rents, 
they  could  see  every  thing  quite  dis- 
tinctly. The  chief,  a  tall,  fierce-look- 
ing man,  and  completely  armed, 
was  seated  at  a  table  with  all  his 
followers,  whose  embrowned  and 
savage-looking  countenances,  shaded 
by  their  dark  frizzled  locks,  were 
moulded  into  the  expression  of  the 
most  deadly  passions.  The  old  wo-' 
man,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
waiter  as  well  as  housekeeper,  was 
supplying  their  trenchers  with  large 
portions  of  the  venison,  which  they 
devoured  with  so  much  eagerness, 
that  they  appeared  to  have  fasted 
no  inconsiderable  time.  When  the 
glass  began  to  circulate,  they  be- 
came quite  noisy  and  outrage- 
ous. Some  were  drinking  oflP,  to  one 
another,  large  drafts  of  wine,  and 
singing  merry  ballads,  while  others 
were  relating,  and  no  doubt  exag- 
gerating, their  warlike  feats  on  the 
Border,  in  such  confusion  and  up- 
roar, that  some,  perhaps,  could  not 
hear  their  own  voices.  That  ras- 
cal Latham  !"  exclaimed  one  tail,* 
fierce-looking  fellow,  in  a  tone  of 
thunder,  had  the  audacity  once  to 
fight  hand  to  hand  with  me,  in  one 
of  the  Border  skirmishes ;  but  I 
would  have  knocked  him  on  the 
pate,  had  not  my  treacherous  blade 
snapped  in  two,  as  I  was  engaged 
singly  with  a  cowardly  band  of  his 
comrades."  Your  memory  has  cer- 
tainly failed  you,"  returned  one  of 
the  revellers,  with  a  sneer ;  "  for,  if  I 
remember  aright,  I  was  standing 
near  at  the  time,  when  Latham, 
(whose  weapon  had  unluckily  shiver- 
ed to  pieces,  as  it  fell  upon  your 
heavy  armour,)  grappled  you  by  the 
throat,  and  would  instantly  have 
'  done  you,*  had  not  you  speedily 
skulked  off  amidst  the  throng,  like  a 
fox  (as  I  thought)  with  its  tail  be- 
3X 
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hind  it ;  but  I  suppose  you  did  not 
observe  me,  since  you  have  been 
passing  off  your  valour  by  your  blus- 
tering words ;  I  believe,  my  coura- 
geous friend,  you  would  verily  fly 
from  your  own  shadow,  although 
you  swell  yourself  so  much  on  ac- 
tions we  have  never  heard  of."  At 
this  all  the  rioters  burst  into  peals  of 
laughter,  which  so  effectually  dis- 
concerted the  would-be  valiant," 
that  he  sneaked  off,  not  unlike 
the  animal  he  had  been  so  aptly 
likened  to,  crest-fallen  as  he  was, 
into  a  corner,  shrouding  himself  in 
its  gloom  and  his  own  insignificance. 
By  this  time  the  tapers  were  sunk 
in  their  sockets ;  and  as  the  dawn 
began  to  peep  through  the  case- 
ments, De  Glendearn  arose,  and  gave 
the  order  for  departure.  His  castle 
was  but  two  leagues  distant,  and  he 
was  con>pelled  to  set  out  imme- 
diately, to  muster  all  his  followers 
for  some  great  expedition.  As  his 
present  attendants  had  been  engaged 
the  night  preceding  with  some  Bor- 
derers, and  their  armour  was  hacked 
and  damaged,  they  repaired  to  the 
very  room  in  which  our  two  adven- 
turers were  concealed,  to  make  up 
the  deficiency.  As  they  entered, 
the  two  Sots  hid  thfcmselvps  behind 
some  old  rusty  shields  of  great  mag- 
nitude, but  not  without  being  heard. 
The  clanking  of  the  heavy  armour, 
resounding  and  re-echoing  along  the 
ancient  walls,  left  no  room  for  doubt 
that  the  noise  had  been  caused  by 
some  persons.  De  Glendearn,  there- 
fore, ordered  the  place  to  be  strictly 
searched,  and  every  nook  to  be  ex- 
plored ;  but  all  their  exertions  were 
fruitless,  from  the  situation  of  our 
adventurers,  which  was  not  in  the 
least  suspected.  They  were  accord- 
ingly leaving  the  room,  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  sound  had  been  caused 
by  the  accidental  falling  of  armour 
from  some  elevated  quarter,  when 
Latham  imprudently  stirred  from  his 
post,  and  again  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  his  foes  by  the  dangling  of 
the  arms.  On  search  being  again 
renewed,  they  were  discovered,  and 
brought  before  the  chief,  whose  ven- 
geance, Latham  in  particular,  from 
personal  motives,  had  much  reason 
to  dread.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
astonishment,  as  well  as  the  savage 
joy  of  their  enemies,  when  they 
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found  that  the  very  man  whom  they 
detested  and  feared  had  fallen  into 
their  power.  Neither  of  the  Scots 
answered  a  word  to  all  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  them  ;  but  Latham, 
especially,  kept  a  dogged-like  silence, 
and  seemed  nursing  his  wrath  to 
keep  it  warm  but  naturally  of  an 
impetuous  temper,  jealous  of  ho- 
nour, sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel," 
he  could  no  longer  bear  patiently  the 
scoffs  and  jeers  of  his  insulting  foes. 
But  we  may  remark  by  the  bye,  that 
the  powerful-looking  man,  whom  we 
mentioned  above,  as  the  roughly- 
handled  antagonist  of  the  fiery  Scot, 
took  care  to  keep  a  very  respectable 
distance.  Not  so  the  comrade  that 
had  jeered  him  so  sorely.  He  went 
up  to  Latham,  and  shaking  his  fist 
in  his  face,  applied  to  him  such  in- 
sulting epithets,  that  the  latter,  no 
longer  able  to  restrain  his  turbulent' 
passions,  seized  him  by  the  throat 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and 
dashed  him,  with  almost  incredible' 
strength,  on  the  walls,  a  bleeding, 
lifeless  corpse.  But  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  on  the  same  spot,  would 
Latham  have  received  his  death,  from 
the  hands  of  the  now-infuriated 
band,  had  not  Glendearn  commanded, 
them  to  forbear ;  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  Young  man,  for  this 
crime,  independent  of  your  other  of- 
fences, you  die,  before  to-morrow's' 
sun  sets  in  the  west,  a  cruel,  lingering 
death ;  and,  impaled  on  the  battle- 
ments of  my  castle,  the  fowls  of  hea- 
ven shall  devour  you.*'  So  saying, 
the  chief  ordered  him  to  be  seized 
and  bound,  in  spite  of  his  resistance, 
and  that  of  his  companion,  who 
himself  met  with  the  same  fate. 
They  then  mounted  their  steeds,  and, 
along  with  their  helpless  prisoners, 
set  out  to  Glendearn  Castle.  The  morn 
was  now  far  advanced,  and  although 
the  storm  had  abated,  yet  the  air  was 
cold  and  chill.  The  landscape,  as 
they  entered  the  rocky  mountains 
of  England,  was  grand  and  sublime.^ 
Thick  and  ancient  groves,  almost 
impenetrable,  were  situated,  some- 
times in  the  bosom  of  a  deep  seques- 
tered dell,  and  often  on  the  brow 
of  some  lofty  mountain,  whose  cloud- 
capt  summit  was  environed  with 
thick  wreaths  of  mist  ;  while  its  de- 
clivitous sides,  covered  with  snow, 
were  partially  illumed  by  the  beams 
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of  the  morning  sun.  It  was  indeed 
a  morning,  that,  from  its  wintry  as- 
pect, tended  greatly  to  increase,  in- 
stead of  dispelling  the  gloom  of  the 
prisoners.  They  therefore  travelled 
onwards  in  deep  dejection ;  while 
even  the  savage  troopers,  whose 
breasts  were  ever  steeled  to  pity  and 
compassion,  seemed  to  regard  them 
with  a  sort  of  sympathy,  however 
faint  and  transient  it  was.  On 
turning  an  oblique  angle  of  the  glen, 
the  proud  castle  of  the  chief  of  the 
Glendearns  rose  full  on  their  view. 
It  was  indeed  a  lofty  and  noble 
structure,  and  twenty  times  worth 
the  degenerate  ones  of  the  present 
days.  It  was  very  extensive,  but  in 
some  parts  uninhabitable,  and  in  a 
ruinous  condition  ;  it  however  did 
not  seem  so  much  owing  to  decay,  as 
to  the  frequent  attacks  of  enemies. 
It  was  situated  on  the  very  summit 
of  a  rocky  mountain,  precipitously 
steep ;  at  its  basis  foamed  a  deep  and 
rapid  river,  which,  swollen  by  the 
rains  of  the  preceding  night,  swept 
like  a  deluge  up  the  glen.  The  rock, 
which  frowned  over,  and  cast  a  gloom 
on  the  waters,  was  so  very  steep  and 
dangerous  of  access,  that  the  eagle 
could  have  built  its  eyrie  here  in  se- 
curity, and  undisturbed  by  the  da- 
ring adventurers,  had  it  not  been  too 
near  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  But 
a  great  number  of  birds  were  flying 
to  and  fro,  while  that  ill-omened 
bird,  the  raven,  as  it  flapped  its 
wings  above,  and  sent  forth  its  harsh 
notes,  seemed  to  deepen  the  gloom 
that  prevailed.  The  path  that  wound 
up  the  rock  was  so  narrow  and 
craggy,  that  the  band  dismounted, 
swQd  led  their  horses  as  cautiously  as 
tney  could,  at  the  same  time  taking 
care  that  their  prisoners  were  well 
secured.  The  dizzy  height  on  which 
they  stood,  from  which  the  crows 
and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway- 
air  show  scarce  as  gross  as  beetles," 
had  not  much  impression  on  the 
band,  as  they  had  always  been  fami- 
liar with  the  scene  ;  but  the  brains 
of  our  two  adventurers  seemed  to 
whirl  round,  as  they  gazed  on  the 
fearful  chasm  below.  They  stopped 
at  length  before  the  great  gate  of 
the  castle,  in  the  frowning  bartizans 
of  which,  the  grated  windows,  and 
the  numerous  and  savage-looking 
centinels,  they  beheld  their  prison 
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and  their  doom.  They  were  conveyed 
through  several  dark  winding  pas- 
sages, till  they  arrived  at  their  pri- 
son, into  which  they  were  both 
rudely  cast,  and  centinels  posted 
at  the  entrance.  The  cell  in 
which  they  were  confined  was 
large  and  capacious,  but  cold  and 
damp  ;  it  was  faintly  lighted  by  a 
small  aperture  in  the  wall,  through 
which  the  sun  could  scarcely  ever 
penetrate,  far  less  in  the  present 
season.  The  bare  and  clammy 
walls  were  exceedingly  strong,  and 
of  vast  thickness,  as  the  danger* 
ous  state  of  the  times  required  it ; 
since  neither  life  nor  property  could 
be  deemed  secure  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  enemies.  De  Glendearn  was, 
however,  a  chieftain  of  too  great 
power  ever  to  dread  molestation 
from  any  quarter ;  he  therefore  em- 
ployed all  his  time  in  making  excur- 
sions into  the  territories  of  his  neigh- 
bours, where  he  rendered  his  name 
a  terror  to  all,  by  his  ferocious  rapa- 
city and  unrelenting  disposition.  The 
two  Scots  well  knew,  that  whoever 
fell  into  his  hands  were  either  con- 
fined for  ever  within  the  walls  of  a 
dungeon,  or  cruelly  murdered  ;  and 
as  they  themselves  had  no  hope  of 
escape,  the  future  appeared  gloomy 
enough.  They  were  interrupted  in 
the  midst  of  these  reflections  by  the 
entrance  of  their  jailor  with  their 
breakfast.  On  enquiring  some  par- 
ticulars regarding  their  fate,  the  fel- 
low kept  a  sullen  silence,,  and  throw- 
ing down  their  meal,  darted  out  of 
the  cell.  After  partaking  of  their 
homely  fare,  with  little  appetite, 
they  approached  the  window,  to  de- 
rive, if  possible,  some  gratification 
from  the  scene  without.  But  all 
around  was  bleak  and  gloomy  ;  their 
view  was  very  confined,  and  they 
could  see  nothing  but  chains  of 
mountains,  whose  summits,  as  they 
aspired  to  the  clouds,  were  covered 
with  snow,  while  down  their  rugged 
sides  rushed,  with  the  greatest  fury, 
the  torrents  that  had  accumulated 
from  the  late  heavy  rains.  The 
scene  indeed  was  in  unison  with 
their  present  state  of  mind :  they 
beheld  death  before  them,  since  es- 
cape appeared  altogether  impracti- 
cable :  to  be  cut  off*,  in  the  flower  of 
their  days,  when  just  commencing 
the  career  of  glory,  was  to  them 
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source  of  grief  and  bitter  disappoint-  open  your  dungeon,  and  then  God 

rnent.     They  remained  buried  in  speed  the  rest.    Be  watchful  and 

such  reflections,  sometimes  attempt-  prudent,  then,  especially  you  young 

ing  to  solace  one  another,  till  Night  man,"  she  continued,  addressing  her- 

had  spread  her  shades  over  the  earth ;  self  to  Latham  ;     beware  lest  your 

but  before  total  darkness  had  set  in,  unguarded  temper  lead  you  unto  un- 

they  beheld  from  their  window  an  necessary  danger,  for  then  I  cannot  i 

old  woman,  walking  slowly  up  the  save  you,  and  to-morrow  you  die!  |i 

hill.   She  was  wrapped  in  the  ample  Remember,  then,"  was  the  empha- 

folds  of  a  dark  cloak,  and  as  she  ap-  tic  word  she  pronounced,  as  she  de- 

proached  nearer,  they  found  that  it  scended  the  hill,  and  struck  into  a 

was  no  other  than  their  hostess.  But  neighbouring  wood.    Our  adventu-  i 

why  she  had  travelled  so  far,  and  on  rers  were  so  much  stupified  at  what  1 

foot,  afforded  matter  for  conjecture,  they  had  seen,  that  they  knew  not  ' 

As  she  was  looking  in  every  direc-  whether  they  could  be  more  rejoiced  i 

tion,  she  appeared  to  shun  observa-  or  astonished  at  the  prospect  of  their  i 

tion  ;  and  she  proceeded  cautiously  deliverance.    The  hours  at  length 

onwards,  till  she  stopped  directly  passed  over  them,  as  all  hours  must 

before    their  window.     After  she  do;  and  when  they  heard  the  lone 

had  again  looked  around  her,  she  turret- bell  chiming  the  appointed 

said  in  a  low  voice,  "  My  sons,  you  hour,  they  felt  their  hearts  beat 

must,  no  doubt,  be  much  surprised  with  mingled  hope  and  alarm.  The 

to  see  me  here,  and  as  if  evading  old  woman,  meanwhile,  had  entered 

notice ;  but  when  1  tell  you  that  I  the  castle,  and  as  she  was  softly 

have  travelled  from  my  house  so  treading  the  passage  that  led  to  the 

many  miles,  for  the  purpose  of  de-  dungeon,  the  surly  tone  of  the  centi- 

livering  you  from  your  prison,  you  nel  demanded     who  was  there 
will  think  there  is  much  danger  if  I       Perceiving  her  critical  situation, 

be  discovered.  You  may  suppose,  she  replied,  in  a  faltering  tone, 
however,  that  art  old  woman,  such       'Tis  Bertha  ^Jio^erick  !"  What 

as  I,  could  never  free  you  from  these  the  devil  are  J^|fc  doing  at  such  an 

walls,'*  said  she  with  a  good-humour-  untoward  time  of  night  as  this?" 

ed  smile,  as  she  struck  her  staff  on  growled  out  the  ruffian.  Why,  \ 
the  moss-grown  walls  of  the  castle  ;    you  know  there  is  to  be  a  great  ban-  i 

but,  trust  me,  if  I  had  not  had  the    quet  to-morrow,  and  as  I  have  been 

means,  I  would  never  have  travelled  about  my  household  duties,  I  could 
so  far  on  a  fooFs  errand,  at  the  same  not  get  earlier  to  my  chamber.  'Tis 
time  endangering  my  life  to  no  pur-  a  cold  night,"  she  added,  well  know- 
pose.  As  I  was  compelled  to  live  ing  his  vulnerable  part ;  here,  take  i 
here  occasionally,  1  have  got  better  this  flask;  it  will  revive  your  spirits." 
acquainted  with  the  castle  than  The  unsuspicious  centinel  did  as  she  1 
some  of  my  master's  people  :  many  desired  him,  and  it  was  not  long  be-  ! 
a  time  have  I  saved  the  prisoners  fore  he  began  to  stagger,  and  fall  on  i 
that  were  confined  here,  and  doomed  the  ground  in  a  senseless  state.  Tb^.^ ; 
to  death  ;  and  little  did  I  suspect,  old  woman,  overjoyed  at  the  succeSs 
when  I  saw  you  at  first,  that  you  of  her  enterprise,  immediately  seized 
would  have  required  my  assistance  ;  his  keys,  and  opened  the  dungeon 
but  since  you  appear  to  be  good,  door.  Desiring  the  now-released 
comely  lads,  let  what  happen  to  me,  prisoners  to  make  no  noise,  she  took 
I  won't  rest  until  1  have  seen  you  them  through  several  dark  passages, 
safe,  and  far  removed  from  harm,  the  Daedalian  intricacy  of  which  so 
At  the  hour  of  twelve,  (mark  me,)  bewildered  our  adventurers,  that 
when  all  are  buried  in  sleep,  I  shall  they  were  convinced  they  could  never 
Center  by  a  private  door :  I  shall  have  got  out  of  such  a  labyrinth 
feign  to  your  centinel  that  I  am  without  the  aid  of  their  experienced 
on'e  of  the  inmates  of  the  castle,  and  guide.  They  stopped  at  length  at 
from  an  appearance  of  good  will,  a  postern  door,  which  the  old  woman 
give  him  a  draught  from  this  flask,  unlocked  with  one  of  the  centinel's 
which  will  soon  lay  him  at  my  feet,  keys,  and  then  led  them  forth  into 
as  there  is  a  sleeping  potion  mixed  that  part  of  the  castle  which  stood 
with  it.    I  will  then  seize:  Ijk  keys,    in  ruins.    The  night  was  so  very 
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dark  that  they  could  not  see  their 
way  before  them  ;  and  they  not  un- 
frequf  n:'y  stumbledover  some  stones, 
or  came  in  contact  with  some  shat- 
tered wall,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  skulls. 

They  soon,  however,  got  to  the 
open  air.  The  old  woman  then  gave 
them  directions  for  their  journey, 
and  was  at  length  departing,  when 
the  Scots,  overwhelmed  with  grati- 
tude, earnestly  implored  her  to  leave 
her  unworthy  master,  and  go  along 
with  them  to  their  townland.  But 
she  would  not  listen  to  their  propo- 
sal ;  Urge  me  not,"  she  said  :  "  con- 
sider, my  sons,  it  may  so  happen, 
that  some  unfortunate  prisoners,  like 
yourselves,  may  fall  under  my  mas- 
ter's power,  and  will  doubtless  perish, 
if  I  leave  this  place,  and  can't  afford 
them  my  aid.  Cease,  then,  your  re- 
quest, and  proceed  on  your  journey, 
and  may  God  speed  you  !"  She  then 
re-entered  the  ruins,  and  our  adven- 
turers proceeded  on  their  solitary 
way.  When  the  morn  was  ushered 
in.  Sir  Jaspar  de  Glendearn  left  his 
couch  to  take  a  walk,  to  cool  his 
feverish  nerves  from  the  night's  de- 


bauch. He  happened  to  go  through 
the  passage  that  led  to  the  dungeon ; 
but  the  first  object  that  struck  his 
sight  was  the  centinel  extended  on 
the  ground,  buried  in  a  profound 
sleep,  while  the  door  of  the  cell  was 
a-jar,  and  the  birds  flown.  His  first 
emotion  was  that  of  astonishment, 
which  at  length  proceeded  to  ungo- 
vernable rage.  Not  doubting  that 
the  carelessness  of  the  centinel  had 
aided  the  escape  of  the  prisoners, 
he  drew  his  dirk,  and  plunged  it 
into  the  breast  of  his  unconscious 
victim,  muttering,  at  the  same  time, 
between  his  teeth,  the  most  horrid 
imprecations.  He  then  ordered  the 
alarm-bell  to  be  tolled,  to  arouse  his 
people ;  and  mounting  his  steed,  at 
the  head  of  his  now-assembled  troop, 
he  rode  with  the  greatest  speed  in 
pursuit  of  the  fugitives,  "  over  hill 
and  over  dale,  through  bush,  through 
briar ;"  but  all  in  vain,  for  our 
two  adventurers  had  by  this  time  got 
to  St.  Waltham's  Priory,  and  were 
offering  at  the  altar  of  that  holy 
Saint  their  pious  prayers  for  their 
hair-breadth  deliverance. 

April  I2th,  1826.  Fifensis. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  CORRICHOICH,  OR  Tl 

CoRRiCHOicH,  or  the  Glen  of 
Mist,  is  at  the  south-west  extremity 
of  Caithness,  where  that  county  is 
connected  with  Sutherland.  It  is 
singularly  romantic,  being  shut  out 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  by  the 
lofty  ridge  of  Scerabin  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  hills  of 
Maidenpap  and  Morven.  Two  beau- 
tiful streams,  called  Langwell  and 
Berridale,  wind  through  it  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  fairly  encircle 
the  mountains,  the  latter  of  which 
form,  as  it  were,  the  termination  of 
one  extremity  of  the  vale,  standing 
like  giants,  to  prevent  all  passage 
in  that  direction.  The  bottom 
of  the  glen  is  mostly  a  black  moss, 
covered  with  red  heath,  and  here 
and  there  indented  with  patches 
of  verdure,  which  afford  nourish- 
ment to  a  few  sheep  ;  but  towards 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  it  is  much 
more  fertile,  and  supports  numerous 
flocks  both  of  sheep  and  cattle.  A 
few  shepherds'  cottages  are  scattered 
at  almost  viewless  distance  over  the 
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valley ;  but  the  traces  of  human 
habitation  form  but  an  unimportant 
feature  in  this  district,  whose  prin- 
cipal character  is  that  of  quiet  and 
solitary  grandeur.  And  this  gran- 
deur is  rendered  the  more  impressive, 
that  it  is  retired  from  observation, 
and  as  yet  unbroken  by  the  feet  of 
tourists  and  visitors — those  person- 
ages who  have  contrived  to  rob  from 
many  of  the  wildest  and  sublimest 
scenes  of  Scotland  the  poetic  halo 
of  loneliness  and  desertion  which 
formerly  hung  over  them.  Corri- 
choich  is  yet  unstained  by  such  pub- 
licity. The  mountains  still  rear 
their  heads  in  unbroken  silence,  and 
the  sacredness  of  retirement  has  not 
been  violated.  It  is  a  spot  which 
those  who  wish  to  witness  Nature  in 
her  wildest  and  most  exalted  mood 
should  see,  and  which  those  who 
have  once  seen  will  not  easily  forget. 

I  remember  well  when  I  first 
visited  this  romantic  glen.  I  was 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
country,  a  very  excellent  and  talued 
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friend.  We  were  both  on  horse- 
back ;  the  time  was  morning,  and 
the  season  the  month  of  August. 
I  had  heard  much  of  Corrichoich, 
and  as  I  longed  to  see  it,  my  com- 
panion consented  to  accompany  me, 
although  it  was  twenty  miles  distant 
from  his  own  house. 

We  set  off  very  early.  The  morn- 
ing was  beautifully  fair.  A  few 
vapours  hung  upon  the  crest  of 
Morven,  and  the  Sun  falling  upon 
them,  tinged  them  with  his  own 
complexion,  and  the  mountain  seem- 
ed thus  robed  in  a  canopy  of  golden 
clouds.  The  sky  above  closed  over 
the  vale  its  vast  sapphirine  dome. 
In  the  lower  regions  a  settled  calm- 
ness prevailed  ;  and  the  dark  sha- 
dows of  the  hills,  thrown  upon  the 
Glen,  gave  it  a  bold  and  imposing 
aspect.  The  inhabitants  seemed  a 
primitive  race  to  all  appearance  far- 
ther back  in  civilization  than  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  I  parti- 
cularly remarked  their  system  of 
agriculture,  which,  hov/ever,  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  quarter  of  Caithness. 
The  ploughs  were  extremely  rude 
and  slender,  and  gave  no  indication 
of  having  ever  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  smith.  It  appeared  as 
if  every  man  constructed  his  own. 
They  were  generally  drawn  by  three 
or  four  very  small  ponies,  which 
were  led  along  by  a  boy  or  woman. 
At  first  sight  they  appeared  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose,  but  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  and  easily  yielded 
even  to  their  moderate  pressure. 
When  we  arrived  in  the  Glen,  we 
were  taken  for  excise-officers,  and  it 
was  easy  to  perceive  that  no  small 
sensation  was  excited  by  our  appear- 
ance, for  smuggling  is  here  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  of 
all  visitors,  the  officers  of  the  re- 
venue are,  of  course,  the  most  un- 
welcome. Our  near  approach,  how- 
ever, dissipated  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  we  were  met  with 
a  civility  and  kindness  which  amply 
atoned  for  their  previous  backward- 
ness. 

I  had  here  occasion  to  notice  that 
untaught  politeness  which  is  so 
strongly  attached  to  the  Highland 
character.  The  women  curtsied, 
and  the  men  doffed  their  bonnets 
respectfully  as  we  passed  them. 
Some  of  the  former  were  singularly 
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handsome.  In  all  the  pastoral  dis- 
tricts which  1  have  visited,  the  fe- 
males are  remarkable  for  beauty; 
and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  this 
county  1  had  occasion  to  observe  the 
striking  difference  between  them  and 
those  who  live  on  the  sea-shore. 
The  latter  are  generally  coarse-fea- 
tured, and  ill  made  ;  but  the  former 
possess  in  general,  not  only  a  beauty 
of  countenance,  but  an  elegance  of 
frame  and  carriage,  which  would  be 
remarked  in  far  more  polished  so- 
cieties. There  was  in  particular 
•one  beautiful  little  maiden,  whose 
image,  though  I  wished  it,  1  could 
not  dispel  from  my  mind.  She  was 
a  shepherd's  daughter,  and  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Her  father 
sent  her  to  conduct  us  over  a  part  of 
the  moor  with  which  my  friend  was 
not  acquainted.  Bare-footed,  and 
neatly  clad  in  her  russet  frock, 
the  little  fairy  skipped  away  before 
us  over  the  heath.  She  was  indeed 
exquisitely  beautiful.  Her  yellow 
hair  waved  gracefully  over  a. brow 
and  bosom,  naturally  as  smooth  and 
fair  as  alabaster,  but  somewhat 
browned  by  constant  exposure  among 
the  hills.  Her  eye  was  as  the  blue 
of  the  purest  heaven, — deep,  liquid, 
and  expressive ;  while  her  lips,  of 
coral,  vied  in  richness  with  all  the 
sweets  and  flowers  which  poetry  has 
accumulated  together  in  celebration 
of  loveliness. 

Such  was  this  beautiful  child,  who 
was  doomed  to  pass  away  her  exist- 
ence in  so  romantic  and  retired  a 
spot — doomed  to  spring  up  in  soli- 
tude, and  bloom,  and  flourish,  and 
fade,  and  die,  unknown  to  the  voice 
of  fame.  And  yet  who  could  lament 
her  obscure  lot !  Had  fate  destined 
her  to  a  high  rank,  she  would  have 
been  better  known,  but  would  she 
have  been  happier }  Her  charms 
would  have  gone  forth  to  every  ear, 
and  her  vanity,  if  she  possessed 
such  in  a  high  degree,  might  have 
been  gratified ;  but  would  she  have 
lived  in  that  quiet  of  mind,  without 
which  life  is  a  burden  ?  Would  she 
have  lain  down  in  happiness  and 
awaked  in  happiness?  Alas!  no: 
envy,  and  pride,  and  hatred,  and  all 
the  passions  which  are  apt  to  wait  on 
high-born  beauty,  would  have  grown 
upon  her  soul.  The  a  dulation  of 
the  flatterer  would  have  corrupted 
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her.    The  canker-worm  of  care,  in 
the  midst  of  her  proudest  triumphs, 
'   would  have  found  its  way  to  the 
I   heart ;  and  she  would  have  heard  the 
i    voice  of  Conscience  ever  and  anon 
whispering  unutterable  things.  I 
could  not  wish  this  fair  creature  such 
a  doom.  I  could  not  regret  that  Na- 
ture had  made  her  estate  thus  lowly, 
and  placed  her  so  far  away  from  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  human  exertion. 
There  let  her  remain  ;  her  home 
is  in  the  wilderness,   but  it  is  a 
quiet  and  unambitious  home.  While 
others  walk  in  palaces,  she  treads 
her  humble  cottage.    While  others 
,   listen  to  the  music  of  venal  tongues 
and  instruments,  she  has  the  mur- 
mur of  her  mountain   streams, — 
she  has  the  winds  that  sweep  with 
majestic  cadencd  through  the  glens, 
and  the  thunder  bursting  with  so- 
I  lemn  peal  from  the  tops  of  her  native 
I  hills.    This.^is  music,  and  to  those 
!  who  have  soul^  attuned  to  the  har- 
!  mony  of  the  universe,  it  is  nobler 
I  and  more  impressive  than  any  pro- 
duced by  harp  or  psaltery.  And, 
lastly,   while  others  worship  the 
Deity  in  the  pride  of  place  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  have  no  religion  save 
in  the    outer  man,"  its  very  spirit 
floats  divinely  over  her  humble  roof 
I  — consecrates  with  its  presence  the 
I  good  deeds  of  those  who  dwell  with- 
j  in — waits  upon  them  from  the  cradle 
I  — conducts  them  through  life,  and 
i  cheers  them  up  at  last  in  that  dread- 
ful conflict,  when  the  soul  and  body 
I  bid  each  other  a  last  adieu. 

The  day  advanced,  and  we  con- 
I  tinued  to  ride  onward.    Our  path 
i  lay  to  the  cottage  of  an  aged  shep- 
herd with  whom  we  were  acquainted, 
and  who,  some  weeks  before,  had  in- 
vited us  to  visit  him.  Eighty-five 
years  had  alreadyirolled  over  his  head, 
and  yet  he  was  active  and  hale.  He 
had  passed  the  whole  of  that  long  pe- 
riod in  the  Glen  of  Mist,  tending  his 
I   flocks,  rearing  his  family,  and  ho- 
nouring his  God.    He  informed  us, 
that  he  had  been  an  elder  of  the 
'    church  for  thirty-seven  years,  and 
we  were  assured,  that  during  a  much 
longer  period  he  had  never  been 
.   absent  from  it  a  single  Sabbath. 
I      Heaven,"  he  said,  "  had  granted 
him  health,  and  the  least  rerurn  he 
I  could  make  was  by  going  at  the  pro- 
per ami  stated  intervals  to  the  house 


of  his  Maker."  I  see  the  aged  pil- 
grim yet  before  my  eyes — his  stately 
form  slightly  bent  by  years,  and  a 
few  li/art  locks  still  waving  on  his 
venerable  forehead.  His  cottage  lay 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Glen,  at  its  most 
retired  and  romantic  extremity,  and 
was  sheltered  by  the  high  hill  of 
Morven,  which  rose  behind  it.  A 
single  tree  waved  its  ample  foliage 
over  the  roof,  and  before  the  door 
flowed  the  beautiful  rivulet  of  Ber- 
ridale,  in  its  way  to  encircle  the 
mountains. 

I  anticipated  much  pleasure  from 
visiting  this  aged  man  :  he  formed, 
as  it  were,  a  link  between  the  last 
generation  and  the  present ;  and  he 
now  lived  in  a  species  of  patriarchal 
dignity,  with  his  children  and  his 
children's  children  around  him.  To 
reach  his  dwelling  we  hastened  the 
speed  of  our  horses.  We  had  not 
gone  far,  however,  when  a  melan- 
choly air,  like  that  of  the  saddest  pi- 
broch, fell  upon  our  ears.  We  knew 
not  what  it  could  mean.  The  sound 
seemed  afar  off*,  and  came  from  some 
corner  of  the  valley  as  yet  invisible. 
We  listened  again,  and  it  approached 
nearer.  At  first  it  was  broken  and 
indistinct,  and  the  ear  could  only 
catch  a  few  of  the  strange  notes ; 
the  rest  were  dissipated  by  space 
before  they  could  reach  us,  or  borne 
away  on  the  morning  breeze.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  strain  was 
fuller,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  sad 
and  plaintive  melody.  "  That," 
said  my  friend,  is  the  cronan  of 
the  dead.  A  funeral  procession 
approaches.'*  And  his  words  were 
true,  for,  in  turning  the  corner 
of  a  rock,  we  were  saluted  with  a 
louder  and  more  impressive  tone, 
while  upon  our  eyes  burst  a  numer- 
ous convoy  of  mourners.  The  scene 
was  singularly  affecting.  All  the 
population  of  the  Glen  seemed  to 
have  been  poured  out  to  swell  this 
procession.  The  old  and  the  young 
walked  in  sympathy  together.  But 
where  was  he  to  whose  house  we 
were  bound — he  who  for  years  had 
done  the  pastor's  part,  in  saying  the 
final  prayer  before  the  corpse  was 
carried  away,  and  who  was  never 
absent  from  performing  the  last  du- 
ties to  the  dead  ?  He  was  not  there, 
but,  in  his  stead,  and  in  his  place, 
walked  Mr  D— ,  the  parish  minis- 
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ter.  The  truth  burst  upon  us  like 
lightning.  His  days  had  been  num- 
bered, and  he  was  in  the  way  of  be- 
ing carried  to  his  final  home.  That 
home  was  in  his  native  glen.  He 
was  not  laid  in  the  common  ceme- 
tery appropriated  for  the  dead  ;  he 
had  chosen  the  depths  of  the  hills 
for  his  tomb — a  spot  consecrated, 
by  conliaining  the  ashes  of  his  fa- 
ther, and  hallowed  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  by  the  most  sacred 
associations.  It  was  at  the  foot  of 
Scerabin,  in  a  small  valley  formed 
by  a  cleft  of  the  mountains.  The 
place  was  strangely  wild — girded  on 
each  side,  save  at  the  entrance,  by 
stupendous  rocks  —  covered  at  the 
bottom  by  a  mossy  verdure,  and 
canopied  above  by  the  awful  vault 
of  heaven.  We  followed  the  pro- 
cession to  this  romantic  spot.  As 
the  mourners  came  nearer  it,  the 
music  seemed  to  acquire  more  su- 
blime pathos.  The  mountains  caught 
up  its  tones,  and  gave  them  back  in 
echo  to  the  wilderness ;  while  the 
spirit  of  a  pervading  sorrow  floated 
around,  rendering  the  aspect  of  every 
object  more  joyless  and  desolate.  At 
length  the  coffin  was  dropped  into 
the  ground,  and  the  earth  flung  re- 
verently over  it.  Then  arose  the 
final  strain  of  the  coronach :  it  was 
sadder  and  louder  than  ever.  The 
echoes  of  Morven  and  Scerabin  re- 
sponded in  sympathy  to  its  tones. 
FroiVi  rock  to  rock,  and  from  glen  to 
glen,  it  arose,  till  it  died  in  the  dis- 
tance. Fancy  might  deem  that  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  would  fly  away 
on  the  pinions  of  this  sad  strain,  but 
long  ere  this  it  had  gone  to  a  better 
world ;  and  when  the  grave  was 
covered  up,  the  minister  pointed  im- 
pressively to   the  spot,   and  said. 

There  lies  a  Christian,  if  there  was 
ever  one." 

Our  visit  to  Corrichoich,  instead 
of  being  one  of  pleasure,  was  thus 
clouded  over  with  grief.  We,  how- 
ever, received  a  friendly  invitation 
to  return  to  the  house  of  the  deceas- 
ed, to  refresh  ourselves  and  our 
steeds.  Most  of  those  who  had  at- 
tended the  funeral  walked  slowly 
away  to  their  own  homes,  to  reflect 
on  the  loss  which  had  been  sustain- 
ed. We,  in  company  with  the 
family,  and  a  few  particular  friends 
of  the  patriarch,  went  to  the  cottage. 


Sorrow  sat  on  every  face  ;  but  it  was 
not  like  that  which  springs  up  when 
youth  and  beauty  are  hurried  un- 
timely away.  It  was  a  deep  and  a 
manly  woe,  but  there  were  no  over- 
whelming bursts  of  feeling — no  out- 
breakings  of  the  heart.  The  lot  of 
the  dead  could  not  be  said  to  be  a 
hard  one.  He  had  grown  grey  in 
years :  he  had  fulfilled  his  mission 
upon  earth  ;  and,  fading  away  like 
all  material  things,  he  had  in  due 
season  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
The  chair,  which  for  half  a  century 
he  was  wont  to  occupy,  stood  empty 
at  the  ingle-nook.  His  tartan  plaid 
hung  over  it,  and  hard  by  was  the 
staff  which  for  so  many  days  had 
supported  his  footsteps  over  his  na- 
tive hills.  These  objects  gave  rise 
to  remembrances,  but  they  were  not 
unpleasant.  They  aroused  no  emo- 
tions of  pity  for  departed  strength  or 
loveliness,  nor  awoke  unavailing  re- 
flections on  the  cruel  ruthlessness  of 
death.  What  had  happened  was  an 
expected  event — all  had  looked  for 
it ;  and  when  it  did  take  place,  how- 
ever much  the  feelings  might  be 
melted,  the  judgment  could  not  but 
regard  it  as  a  consummation  of 
happiness  to  the  aged  and  venerable 
man. 

We  remained  with  the  family,  till 
twilight,  descending  upon  the  glen, 
told  us  it  was  time  to  depart.  We 
bade  them  adieu,  and  rode  home- 
ward by  the  Strath  of  Langwell. 
The  Sun  was  slowly  declining.  We 
saw  his  broad  disk,  like  a  ball  of 
fire,  sinking  behind  the  distant  hills 
of  Sutherland,  and  throwing  over 
the  clouds  which  curtained  the  fir- 
mament the  last  beams  of  his  de- 
caying grandeur.  A  dim  but  sultry 
glare  shone  upon  Corrichoich.  The 
tops  of  the  hills  were  robed  in  mist, 
but  their  black  shoulders  still  stood 
forth  in  bold  and  stupendous  relief- 
The  tranquillity  that  brooded  over 
the  gloomy  solitude  was  awful — not 
a  breath  disturbed  it.  The  sea-mew, 
which  occasionally  winged  its  way 
thus  far  was  still ;  and  the  raven's 
voice,  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep^ 
and  the  barking  of  the  shepherds? 
dogs,  we  heard  no  more.  We  rode 
on  in  silence.  It  would  have  been 
cruel  to  break  this  strange  and  said 
calm  even  by  a  whisper,  and  we 
uttered  none.    At  length  we  passed 
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the  spot  where  eight  hours  before 
the  ancient  shepherd  had  been  bu- 
ried. Was  it  fancy  that  gave  rise  to 
those  wild  notes  ?  I  know  not ;  but 
at  this  moment  the  sound  of  the 
plaintive  coronach  seemed  to  come 
from  a  distance.  It  fell  upon  my 
^ar  as  in  the  morning — then  it  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer,  and 
melted  into  a  loud  and  subduing 
strain.  I  heard  it  dying  away  in 
echo  among  the  mountains — then 
renewed  by  the  musician — then  again 
taken  up  by  the  rocks,  and  dissolved 
and  aroused  in  interminable  succes- 
sion. Then  1  turned  my  eyes  tOt- 
wards  the  place  of  Death,  and  saw 
arise  from  it  the  form  of  the  dead. 
At  first,  tall,  gigantic,  and  indistinct, 
he  towered  like  a  pillar  of  mist  above 
the  rocks ; — then,  sinking  down 
through  the  air,  he  stood  upon  his 
grave,  acquired  his  living  size,  and 


waved  his  paly  hand — and,  as  he 
waved  it,  the  coronach  became  louder 
and  more  melancholy,  and  its  echo- 
ings  among  the  hills  more  extensive. 
A  dreamy  indistinctness  floated  be- 
fore my  imagination,  and  1  rode  un- 
consciously on,  meditating  with  a 
sort  of  undefined  awe  upon  the 
vision.  I  still  saw  the  phantom 
through  the  darkness  :  I  still  heard 
the  music;  and  I  knew  not  whether 
I  was  asleep  or  awaken  when  I  heard 
the  voice  of  my  friend  calling  loudly 
upon  me.  This  broke  the  enchant- 
ment. In  a  moment  my  wandering 
ideas  were  recalled,  and  the  creations 
which  fancy  had  so  idly  brought  up 
vanished  like  a  gossamer  cloud  before 
the  sun.  Instead  of  seeing  strange 
sights,  and  hearing  unearthly  music, 
I  found  myself  riding  on  in  silence 
through  the  darkness  of  the  Glen  of 
Mist. 
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"  He  is  a  shark  of  the  first  magnitude." 


This  is  the  creature's  general  cha- 
racter ;  let  us  contenaplate  some  in- 
dividual traits  of  it.  He  is  the  eldest 
son  of  another  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
the  younger  son  of  a  country  laird, 
or  perhaps  the  grown-up  brat  of  a 
rustic  parson,  whose  quondam  pupil 
and  patron  has  enabled  him  to  place 
his  son  in  the  chambers  of  a  proud, 
overgrown  agent,  without  payment 
of  an  apprentice  fee.  In  his  boy- 
hood, the  creature,  in  spite  of  the 
monstrous  thickness  of  his  skull, 
learned  to  decline  penna,  and  to  con- 
jugate .scribo  ;  and  penna  and  scribo, 
in  their  respective  cases  and  tenses, 
comprised  all  that  couid  be  designa^ 
ted  learning  in  the  composition  of  the 
creature's  mental  constitution.  With 
ihis  stock  of  varied  and  profound 
erudition,  the  thing  was  sent  to 
College,  to  learn  two  or  three  addi- 
tional words  of  the  Latin  language, 
and,  if  possible,  one  or  two  of  Greek. 
After  spending  two  winter  sessions 
at  College,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of 
that  self- called  enlightened  corpora- 
tion, to  whose  grasping  privileges  he 
aspires  to  be  admitted,  he  finds,  or 
at  least  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that 
<^^..has  acquired,  in  addition  to  his 
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former  learning,  a  tolerably  complete 
knowledge  of  the  verb  rapioy  signi- 
fying to  arrest  and  plunder,  with  all 
its  derivatives  and  compounds :  it 
remains,  however,  a  matter  of  doubt 
to  himself,  and  to  all  others,  whether 
he  knows  a  single  syllable,  much 
less  a  word  of  Greek.  A  glimmer- 
ing  recollection  flits  across  his  brain 
that  the  word  d^yv^iov,  signifying 
money,  once  formed  an  item  in  his 
literary  store.  Thus,  with  a  mind 
so  amply  furnished  as  actually  to 
understand  'penna  and  scriboy  with 
the  substantial  verb  rapio,  and  having 
an  evanescent  remembrance  of  one 
Greek  vocable,  fortified,  moreover, 
with  a  considerable  stock  of  abomi- 
nably-sounding Scotch  words,  which 
he  has  learned  from  his  slovenly,  ill- 
bred  mother,'  and  with  half-a-dozen 
English  words  and  phrases,  which 
he  nas  almost  involuntarily  picked 
up  in  the  progres  of  his  precious  aca- 
demical curriculum,  the  thing  pro- 
ceeds to  the  chambers  of  his  future 
master.  On  his  way  thither,  he 
meditates  on  his  past  and  present 
condition,  and,  blockhead  as  he  is, 
he  cannot  altogether  throw  aside 
conjectures  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
3  Y 
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the  future.  The  indenture  of  a  five- 
year's  clerkship  is  prepared  and  en- 
grossed by  himself,  and  signed  by 
the  parties  with  all  the  due  solemni- 
ties of  law,  and  he  takes  his  seat  at 
the  desk,  which  has  just  been  left  by 
some  other  junior  manufacturer  of 
legal  writs,  technically  and  elegant- 
ly denominated  homings,  poindings, 
and  captions,  who  has  assumed,  or  is 
about  to  assume,  the  imposing  title 
of  a  Writer  t(f  his  Majesty's  Signet. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  for  the 
nursling  lawyer  to  call  into  exer- 
cise the  whole  of  his  abilities,  and 
to  apply  his  acquired  knowledge  to 
the  business  of  real  life.  His  master 
pays  little  attention  to  him,  and  he 
is  left  to  find  his  way  among  the  in- 
tricacies and  mysteries  of  his  future 
profession,  by  the  information  and 
instruction  which  can  be  obtained 
by  dint  of  observation  and  inquiry 
among  his  companions  in  the  same 
chambers.  Along  with  a  smattering 
of  business,  which  he  learns  from 
these  wights,  some  of  whom  are  pro- 
bably old  stagers  on  the  road  of  pro- 
fligacy, he  acquires  a  pretty  fair  pro- 
portion of  depraved  ideas,  at  the 
mere  conception  of  which  a  few 
months  ago  he  would  have  started 
with  horror.  At  the  same  time,  he 
gradually  attains  to  some  proficiency 
in  the  language  and  practices  of 
young  bloods  of  the  town,  whose 
glory  is  in  their  shame,  and  whose 
greatest  boast  it  is  to  riot  in  the 
orgies  of  unbridled  obscenity,  and 
boundless  debauchery.  To  this  state 
of  perfection  he  does  not  arrive  with- 
out various  misgivings  ani^  occa- 
sional annoyances  from  a  wounded 
sensibility.  But  if  his  health  and  his 
purse  do'Uot  fail  him,  he  is  almost 
certain  to  reach  this  grand  climax 
some  time  before  the  expiry  of  his 
denture. 

In  this  manner  he  reaches  his 
twenty-first  or  twenty-second  year ; 
and  having  sown  his  wild  oats,  and 
imbibed  a  little  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, and  a  thirst  for  more,  with  an 
unbounded  craving  for  fingeiing 
large  sums,  composed  of  numerous 
items,  few  exceeding  three  shillings 
and  fourpence,  or  six  shillings  and 
eightpence,  he  enters  on  his  career 
with  a  brass  plate  on  his  door,  indi- 
cating, by  the  large  capitals  W.  S. 
annexed  to  his  name,  that  he  vends 
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all  sorts  of  legal  writs  at,  but  not 
one  farthing  below,  the  full  sum 
fixed  by  the  legal  body  of  which  he 
is  now  an  initiated  member.  He 
now  becomes  a  staid  man  of  busi- 
ness, perhaps  marries,  and  thus  be- 
comes somewhat  civilized  ;  but  more 
probably  he  remains  for  some  years 
a  bachelor,  attends  very  punctually 
to  business  in  the  forenoon,  but 
spends  his  evenings,  now  that  he  has 
acquired  a  little  pelf,  in  a  more  me- 
thodical species  of  debauchery  than 
that  to  which  he  accustomed  himself 
during  his  clerkship.  If  he  becomes 
the  junior  partner  of  some  Don  in 
the  profession,  he  will  come  with 
great  dignity  among  the  now  silent 
clerks  in  his  chambers;  he  will 
speak  big  to  them ;  and  perhaps,  with 
the  insolence  of  upstart  authority, 
he  will  scold  the  wretches,  trembling 
lest  he  should  carry  his  petulent  ca- 
price so  far  as  to  dismiss  them  en- 
tirely from  his  employment.  He 
takes  especial  care,  however,  to  please 
his  own  senior  partner,  and  is  a  per- 
fect image  of  gentleness  and  polite- 
ness, in  so  far  as  the  inbred  barba- 
rism of  his  selfish  and  vulgar  soul 
will  permit  him,  to  all  the  better  or- 
der of  the  clients  of  the  firm. 

He  now  takes  charge  of  law-pro-^ 
cesses,  and  is  regularly  seen  prowling 
in  the  courts,  followed  by  a  fag 
clerk,  who  conveys  to  counsel  the 
papers  necessary  in  the  debates  at 
the  Bar.  The  thing  now  looks 
grave,  probably  uses  a  considerable 
quantity  of  snufi",  and  is  the  last 
man  on  earth  to  advise  or  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  of  any  disputed 
point  of  a  case,  although  his  poor 
victim  of  a  client  is  certain  to  throw 
away  hundreds  of  gold  to  secure  the , 
chance  of  obtaining  from  his  adver- 
sary a  mere  particle  of  chaff.  Con- 
verse with  him  upon  any  subject 
but  such  as  embraces  the  miserable 
jargon  of  summonses,  defences,  con- 
descendences, pleas  in  law,  and  the 
opinions  and  speeches  of  the  Dean  of 
Faculty,  and  this  or  t'other  sage  of  the 
long  robe,  and  you  will  find  his  head 
a  mere  thing  of  emptiness.  How- 
ever, he  grows  up  amid  this  profound 
ignorance  of  all  that  is  estimable  in 
human  existence,  and  all  that  is 
most  deserving  to  be  known  in  the 
social  condition  of  man.  He  be- 
comes rich;  and  if  he  does  not, 
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I  by  a  miracle,  relax  a  little  in  his 
appjjf.ation  to  business,  and  learn 
something  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
known  before  he  dared  to  enter  on 
the  threshold  of  a  profession  called 
liberal,  he  will  soon  degenerate  into 
an  inanimate  sot,  or  a  scarcely  more 
vital  jolterhead  squire. 

Meet  the  young  pretender  in  com- 
pany, and  he  bores  you  with  law 
cases  past  all  power  of  comprehen- 
sion. Meet  him  in  a  stage-coach, 
and  he  will  equally  pester  you  with 
his  horrible  talk  about  his  processes, 
and  with  long  dissertations  on  the 
merit  of  this  or  the  other  judge. 
Any  of  the  fifteen  who  may  happen 
to  have  taken  a  view  of  a  case  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  this  wise  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  is  unsparingly  set 
down  as  an  irreclahnable  idiot.  This 
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stage-coach  conversation,  however, 
has  a  chance  of  being  diversifie{l  by 
scraps  from  the  secret  history  of 
some  of  the  estates  through  which 
you  are  passing.  The  prying  dog 
knows  to  a  farthing  the  sum  lent  on 
mortgage  over  any  given  property  in 
all  broad  Scotland  ;  and  his  eyes 
sparkle  with  delight,  when  he  in- 
forms you  that  the  gentleman  who 
lives  in  yonder  mansion  executed  a 
trust'-deed  in  his  favour  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  that  he  is  just  on  his  way 
to  take  sasine  on  the  deed.  He 
sees  in  long  vista  the  fat  produce  of 
this  transaction,  and  to  him  it  is  the 
summum  bonum  of  human  happi- 
ness to  dole  out  a  few  pounds  to  the 
starving  proprietor  of  an  ample  estate, 
thus  unhappily  thrown  within  the 
grasp  of  his  harpy  talons. 


REMARKS  ON  T 

A  verV  general  notion  prevails  on 
this  subject,  that  the  main  object  and 
direct  tendency  of  the  Corn  Laws  is, 
to  serve  the  land-owners  only,  by 
raising  the  price  of  corn  to  an  unna- 
tural height.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unfounded  than  this  notion,  notwith- 
standing its  general  adoption,  not 
merely  among  the  great  body  of  the 
populace,  but  even  by  many  people 
of  rank  and  supposed  superior  intel- 
ligence. 

The  object,  truly,  of  these  laws  is  to 
protect  the  home^grower  of  corn  ;  not, 
as  erroneously  conceived,  by  high 
pricey  but  by  2i steady  market;  so  that 
the  farmers  may  be  induced  to  exert 
an  unremitting  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  the  soil, 
without  fear  of  being  driven  out  of 
the  home-market  by  an  importation 
from  a  more  fertile  country  abroad. 
The  following  facts  shew  that  this 
protection  has  not  been  productive  of 
evil,  but  of  the  greatest  good  to  the 
community  at  large. 

The  first  Corn  Act  for  Scotland 
passed  in  1661.  Previous  to  this, 
there  was  a  fluctuation  in  the  price 
of  corn  that  set  all  calculation  at  de- 
fiance. Sometimes  so  high,  that  the 
population,  especially  in  towns,  was 
reduced  almost  to  starvation ;  and 
again,  at  very  short  intervals,  so  low, 
that  the  farmers  were  reduced  to 
ruin.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  in 
those  times  was  exceedingly  rude. 
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nor  could  it  be  otherways  under  such 
circumstances.  At  that  time,  too, 
even  the  average  price  of  corn,  com- 
pared with  the  price  of  labour,  was 
greatly  higher  than  it  afterwards  be» 
came,  from  the  encouragement  which 
the  Corn  Laws  afforded  to  the  culti- 
vator. 

In  Arnot*s  History  of  Edinburgh, 
there  is  a  table  of  the  fiars^  (or  yearly 
average  of  prices)  of  corn  in  Mid- Lo- 
thian, from  the  year  1645  to  the  year 
1778,  when  that  work  was  published. 
This  table,  conjoined  with  other  cir- 
cumstances, throws  great  light  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  sixteen  years 
from  j:?j45  to  1660,  (the  year  pre- 
vious to  the  Corn  Act,)  the  fiars  of 
wheat  fluctuated  from  22s.  2d.  Ster- 
ling the  boll,  to  7s.  6d.  (the  average 
was  16s.  Id.)  and  of  oatmeal  from 
18s.  4d.  to  5s.  6d.  The  average  12s. 
6d.  These  rates  are  not  remarkably 
lower  than  those  of  the  present  times; 
certainly  not  50  per  cent. ;  whilst  the 
rate  of  labour  may  safely  be  said  to 
be  at  least  300  per  cent.  more. 

In  a  similar  extent  of  time,  from 
1661  to  1675  inclusive,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  under  the  influence  of 
a  Corn  Act,  protecting  the  home- 
cultivator  against  foreign  corn,  there 
was  indeed  a  considerable  fluctuation 
in  price,  (as  must  ever  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  from  a  diversity  of  sea- 
sons,) but  to  a   much  less  degree 
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than  formerly.  The  highest  fiars  of 
wheat  was  20s.  Cd.,  the  lowest  98. 
2cl. ;  the  average  only  12s.  lOd. ; 
and  of  meal,  t4ie  highest  l^s.  6d., 
the  lowest  6s.  8d.,  and  the  average 
only  8s.  6d.  The  first  experience  of 
a  Corn  Act  was  assuredly  in  favours 
of  the  popular  interest,  though  the 
enactments  of  it  had  rather  a  forbid- 
ding aspect,  viz.  That  all  corn  im- 
ported should  pay  a  duty  of  5s.  the 
boll,  whilst  corn  was  allowed  to  be 
exported  when  under  the  following 
prices, — wheat  20s.,  bear  13s.  4d., 
and  oats  8s.  10|d.  the  bolL 

As  the  people  of  those  times,  for 
any  thing  we  know,  would  be  com- 
posed of  the  same  kind  of  materials 
as  at  present,  (some  wise,  and  some 
otherwise,)  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Act  must  have  occasioned 
a  great  clamour  against  it.  By  some 
it  would  be  stigmatized  as  the  very 
job  of  jobs.  Yet  (their  predictions 
notwithstanding)  it  had  the  very 
opposite  effect  that  these  very  sa- 
gacious political  economists  expect- 
ed. 

Iq  the  next  period  of  fifteen  years, 
from  1676  to  1690,  the  highest  fiars 
of  wheat  was  18s.  4.d.,  the  lowest 
9s.  4d.,  the  average  lis.  lOd.  The 
highest  of  meal  was  13s.  4d.,  the 
lowest  6s.  8d.,  the  medium  8s.  Ifd. 
All  this  is  stHl  on  evidence,  that  the 
Corn  Laws  are  favourable  to  the 
manufacturing  interest,  as  tending 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  corn. 

In  the  next  period  of  fifteen  years, 
from  1691  to  1705,  there  was  in- 
cluded in  it  four  years  in  succession 
of  the  direst  famine  almost  on  re- 
cord, which  no  law  of  man  could 
either  avert,  or  altogether  mitigate  ; 
and  it  was  not  limited  to  the  British 
islands,  but  was  felt  nearly  all 
over  Europe  ;  and  scarcity  prevailed 
in  Scotland  in  particular,  and  a  dearth^ 
which  to  the  lower  orders  became 
nearly  insupportable.  Many  even 
perished  for  want.  No  supply  could 
be  got  from  abroad  on  any  terms, 
though  the  ports  were  open  all  the 
time  for  importation.  Such  an  ex- 
ample as  this  might  open  the  eyes  of 
the  opponents  of  home-cultivation, 
or  Corn  Laws,  if  any  thing  could 
open  them.  But  they  still  foolishly 
imagine,  that  this  country  may  at 
all  times  safely  trust  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  corn  from  abroad,  without 
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any  necessity  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  it  at  home.    Other  e?;am- 
ples  have  occurred,  in  times  more 
modern,  of  thisunhappy  predicament,  i 
of  scarcity  at  home  without  a  possi- 
bility of  getting  an  adequate  supply  , 
from  abroad,  namely,  in  1783  and  i 
1799,  when,  in  addition  to  a  scarcity* 
abroad,  as  well  as  at  home,  this 
country  was  at  deadly  war  with  all' 
Europe.     But  notwithstanding  all* 
this  experience,  this  delusive  spirit^ 
still  stalks  abroad  among  us.  In- 
the  period  of  fifteen  years  alluded  to, 
from  1691  to  1705,  the  average  fiars 
of  wheat  was  17s.  6d.,  and  of  meal 
12s.  Id.  the  boll,  which,  after  all, 
was,  betwixt  the  two,  only  6d.  in  the 
boll  more  than  in  the  sixteen  years 
from  1645  to  1660,  before  the  Corn  I 
Act  commenced,  notwithstanding  the 
gradual  decrease  in  the  value  of  mo- 
ney in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of 
interval.    In  the  course  of  the  next  i 
fifteen  years,  from  1706  to  1720,  the  i 
average  fiars  of  wheat  was  13s.  84d.- 1 
and  of  meal  10s.    So  far  had  the  i 
improved  cultivation  of  the  country,  i 
under  the  protecting  Corn  Laws,  re-  i 
duced  the  price,  in  years  of  ordinary 
fertility,  and  still,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  decline  in  the  intrin-* 
sic  value  of  money. 

I  have  said  that  the  object  of  the , 
Corn  Laws  is  to  ensure  a  steady 
market  for  home-produce.    This  ia 
not  all.    It  is  better  and  more  fully 
expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the 
Corn  Act  of  1773,—'*  to  afford  an 
encouragement  to  the  farmer ;  to  be  1 
the  means  of  encreasing  the  growth  i 
of  that  necessary  commodity  (corn)  ; : 
and  of  affording  a  cheaper  and  mora  i 
constant  supply  to  the  poor.'*    Never  j 
was  a  more  correct  definition  givem 
of  the  objects  in  view,  and  neven 
has  any  legislative  enactment  been 
more  productive  of  the  benefits  anti- 
cipated. 

The  population  of  Great  Britain 
in  1770,  three  years  before  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Corn  Bill,  was  8,862,000, 
and  in  1821,  14,069,667,  as  appears 
from  the  Parliamentary  records. 
Now,  notwithstanding  this  vast  ad- 
dition to  the  number  of  mouths  to 
be  fed,  so  much  has  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  flourished,  that  the  whole 
nation  has  been  more  steadily  sup- 
plied, not  only  with  corn,  but  with 
all  manner  of  other  provisions, — 
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butchers'  meat  more  especially,  in  an 
abuftilance  never  before  known;  and 
all,  too,  comparing  the  price  of  corn 
with  the  price  of  labour,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  ever;  and,  (which  is  also 
deserving  of  notice,)  during  the  last 
seven  years  in  particular,  with  ex- 
tremely little  importation  of  corn 
from  abroad. 

As  to  the  price  of  labour,  there  is 
very  little  precise  information  to  be 
had  in  any  particular  period  long  gone. 
On  that  point  I  can  speak  only  from 
my  own  knowledge,  so  far  as  it  goes. 
About  the  year  1773,  in  which  the 
Corn  Act  passed  that  I  have  quoted, 
the  usual  wages  of  a  common  la- 
bourer was  eightpence,  or  at  most 
ninepence,  a-day,  without  victuals. 
From  that  time  wages  improved  by 
little  and  little,  till  about  the  year 
1800,  when  they  reached  tenpence 
a-day  in  winter,  and  a  shilling  in 
the  summer  months.  I  mean  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  What 
they  are  there  just  now  1  have  no 
access  to  know ;  but  in  Ayrshire, 
where  I  live,  they  were,  last  sum- 
mer, twentypence  a-day.  The  wages 
of  a  mason  in  1773,  and  for  two  or 
three  years  longer,  were  a  merk 
Scots  a-day,  or  13|  pence  Sterling. 
From  this  time  they  improved  gra- 
dually till  the  year  1800,  when  a 
mason  got  from  two  shillings  to  two 
and  sixpence  a-day.  They  are  now 
three  shillings  and  fourpence.  I  do 
not  know  so  precisely  what  the 
wages  are  of  other  artizans,  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  they 
have  advanced  in  a  similar  propor- 
tion ;  so  that  it  will  not  be  saying 
too  much,  that  the  price  of  labour  in 
general  is  two  and  a  half  times  more 
than  it  was  50  years  ago,  or  at  the 
rate  of  1 50  per  cent,  in  addition. 

The  price  of  corn  has  advanced 
too,  but  not  in  any  thing  like  the 
same  extent.  The  fiars  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
after  passing  the  Corn  Act  of  1773, 
were,  of  wheat  19s.  9id.,  at  an  aver- 
age of  these  years,  and  of  meal  13s. 
6id.,  the  boll.  Take  wheat  and 
meal  in  conjunction,  (for  they  are 
equally  the  general  food  of  the  coun- 
^  try,)  the  medium  is  i6s.  8d.  Again, 
in  a  period  of  ten  years  from  1815, 
I  the  date  of  the  last  Corn  Law, 
[which  it  seems  has  incurred  the  pe- 
:uliar  execration  of  the  political 


economists,)  the  average  fiars  of 
wheat  is  27s.  Id.,  and  of  meal  18s. 
lid.  The  medium  betwixt  the  two 
is  23s.  These  are,  however,  the 
Ayrshire  fiars ;  but,  adding  10  per 
cent,  to  them  will  bring  them  more 
than  up  to  those  of  Mid-Lothian,^ 
hence  25s.  4d.  as  the  medium  be- 
twixt the  two.  Thus  has  the  ex- 
pectation been  well  fulfilled,  as  be- 
fore quoted  from  the  Act  itself,  that 
it  would  afford  a  cheaper  supply  to 
the  poor;  for,  while  the  price  of 
labour  has  risen  from  that  time  to 
the  present  one  hundred  andjifty  per 
cent*,  the  price  of  corn  has  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  Jifti/'-two,  Properly 
speaking,  perhaps  there  has  been  no 
rise  at  all  in  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  difference  may  have 
arisen  from  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
money  ;  but  that  would  not  alter  the 
relative  difference  betwixt  the  value 
of  labour  and  the  price  of  corn.  The 
daily  wages  of  the  poor  man  now 
buys  more  corn  than  his  daily  wages 
would  have  done  50  years  ago.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  the  poor  labourers  that' 
are  raising  the  cry  ;  it  is  those  won- 
derfully wise  men,  the  philosophers, 
or  political  economists,  as  they  call 
themselves,  that  are  making 

All  this  splutter 
And  quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butter. 

That  beef  and  mutton,  and  butter 
and  cheese,  and  poultry  and  eggs, 
have  risen  in  price  of  late  years,  is 
not  meant  to  be  denied — even  to  as 
great  degree  as  the  rate  of  wages 
itself.  But  what  then  ?  These  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  are  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  Corn  Laws  at  all.  It 
does  not  apply  to  these  in  any  shape. 
I  should  think,  too,  that  it  is  a  fair 
inference  to  draw  on  the  subject, 
that  the  great  improvement  in  the 
price  of  these  is  wholly  imputable  to 
the  great  improvement  that  in  the 
same  period  has  taken  place  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  community  at 
large.  That  the  Corn  Laws,  how* 
ever,  may  indirectly  have  been  the 
cause  that  such  a  profusion  of  ex- 
cellently-fed meat  is  now  brought  to 
market,  where  not  many  years  ago  d 
tenth  part  of  it  did  not  exist,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  deny. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks 
without  adverting  to  a  wild  notion 
that  has  of  lute  been  very  rife  among 
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the  political  economists,  —  that  in 
Scotland  too  much  barren  land  has 
been  converted  into  fruitful  fields ; 
and  much  they  deplore  the  labour 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it ;  and 
fain  would  they  see  it  all  consigned 
again  to  its  original  state  of  sterility. 
Another  notable  dogma  of  these  phi- 
losophers is,  that  it  makes  no  odds 
to  a  country  (such  as  Ireland,  for 
example),  whether  its  whole  land- 
rents  were  expended  in  the  country 
itself,  or  transmitted  ten  thousand 
miles  abroad.  They  talk,  too,  most 
sapiently,  of  the  enviable  condition  of 
the  foreign  operatives,  who  have 
their  bread  and  their  onions  so  very 
much  cheaper  than  the  good,  honest, 
tax-ridden  people  of  this  country, 
with  their  beef  and  their  pudding. 
It  never  enters  into  their  noddle  that 
the  wages  there  are  just  so  much 
less  in  proportion.    They  are  hke  to 
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m  London,  who 


the  Orkney-man 
was  astonished  beyond  measujre  to 
find  that  a  duck  was  selling  there  at 
two  shillings,  whilst  it  could  (he 
was  ready  to  depone)  be  bought  in 
the  isle  of  Sanday  for  a  groat.  But 
had  you  a  groat  there  to  pay  for  it  ?" 
said  a  carman,  drinking  his  porter. 

They  are  quite  certain,  too,  that 
cheap  labour  will  make  cheap  goods. 
They  are  beside  the  mark  in  thi» 
also.  The  cheapness  of  goods  arises 
as  much  from  the  dexterity  of  the 
workman  as  from  the  quantum  of 
his  wages.  Some  workmen  at  half-* 
a-guinea  a-day  will  furnish  goods  as 
cheap  as  others  at  eighteen-pence. 

We  have  had  our  a^r.  of  reason 
till  we  were  sick  of  it.  'i'he  present- 
seems  to  be  the  ayre  of  delusions  ;  and/ 
the  noted  Johanna  Southcote  is  not 
the  only  old  woman  that  has  at* 
tempted  to  bring  them  forth  * 
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sated  with  every  variety  of  known 
enjoyment,  offered  a  prodigious  re- 
ward to  the  man,  whoever  he  might 
be,  that  should  discover  a  new  plea- 
sure. But  we  do  not  read  that  the 
proffered  munificence  of  the  monarch 
realized  the  hopes  of  the  voluptuary, 
or  that  so  much  as  even  an  attempt 
was  made  to  devise  a  new  stimu- 
lant for  a  pallid  and  sickly  appe- 
tite. So  far  the  inventive  genius 
of  the  East  was  decidedly  at  fault. 
We  presume  there  can  be  little  doubt 
however,  that,  had  the  Author  of 
Waverley  been,  by  a  slight  anachro- 
nism, revealed  to  the  world  some  two 
thousand  odd  years  earlier,  he  would 
have  fingered  the  Persian's  gold  f ; 
for  he  not  only  discovers,  but,  which 
is  far  better,  periodically  creates  a 
new  pleasure :  every  revolving  year 
he  makes  some  permanent  addition  to 
the  sum-total  of  enjoyment,  minister- 
ing a  fresh  ingredient  to  be  mingled 
in  the  Circean  cup:  with  a  most 
heterodox  disdain  of  the  conven- 
tional distinctions  among  men, 
he  opens  up  rivers  of  pleasures/' 
at  which  the  king  and  the  clown 


lighted  to  drink  :  and  he  works  his 
manifold  wonders,  not  by  a  labo- 
rious interrogation  of  Nature,  or  by 
crucifi/ingher  (to  use  Bacon's  phrase) 
into  a  disclosure  of  her  secrets,  but 
by  an  act  of  violation  merely — by 
evolving  a  few  of  those  divine  formi 
of  things  which  hover  round  his  own 
entranced  imagination,  and,  with  a 
magical  illusion,  clothing  them  in  the 
garb  of  truth  and  reality.  But  these 
forms  are  not  altogether,  and  in  every 
sense,  ideal,  like  those  with  which 
the  supercelestial  mind  of  Plato  loved 
to  converse.  They  are  rather  the 
etherialized  essences  of  the  spirits  of 
the  Past,  over  whom  he  seems  in- 
vested with  an  absolute  dominion. 
Hence,  by  a  sorcery  hardly  less 
powerful  than  that  which  evoked  the 
shade  of  Samuel  before  the  eyes  of 
the  astonished  King  of  Israel,  does 
this  great  magician  conjure  up  proi» 
phets,  princes,  and  martyrs, — warri- 
ors, statesmen,  and  philosophers,— 
courtiers,  fanatics,  and  usurpers,-r 
with  a  hundred  other  characters,  re- 
markable for  their  vices,  virtues,  fol- 
lies, or  misfortunes,  on  whom  the  sc« 


•  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  obliged  to  differ  with  ahuost  every  opinion  expressed 
in  this  paper,  and  we  shall  soon  give  the  grounds  of  that  difference. 

f  We  beg  his  pardon ;  we  meant  "  the  Persian's  j)aj)er  for,  if  the  Author  of 
Waverley  be  identical  with  the  redoubted  Malachi  Malagrowther,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  thzjt  he  would  have  insisted  on  payment  in  paper. 
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!  pulcbre  had  long  closed  "  its  ponder- 
'  busl5'/fd  marble  jaws," — making  them 
**  tread  the  scene  for  our  amusement." 
Some  rays  of  that  light  from  Hea- 
ven," which  illuminates  his  own 
fancy,  not  to  bewilder,  but  to  guide, 
he  has  let  in  upon  those  dark  corners 
of  history  into  which  no  eye  has  pe- 
netrated but  his  own  ;  and  while  he 
introduces  us  to  the  society  and  con- 
verse of  men  who  have  strutted 
their  little  hour  upon  the  stage"  of 
life,  and  yet  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
general  memory, — while  he  makes 
us  participant  of  the  various  emo- 
tions and  passions  by  which  they 
were  actuated  in  the  performance  of 
their  different  parts, — and  while  he 
awakes  at  his  will  our  sympathies  or 
antipathies  for  or  against  the  person- 
ages with  whom  he  peoples  his  scene ; 
he  contrives,  at  the  same  time,  with- 
out even  letting  us  know  that  such 
is  his  intention,  to  insinuate  into  our 
minds  much  that  is  useful  to  be 
known,  and  which,  coming  from 
such  a  bewitching  instructor,  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  In  the 
guise  of  fiction,  he  has  reproduced 
the  characters  of  history,  often  with 
stern  truth,  almost  always  with 
striking  verisimilitude ;  and,  even 
while  bending  its  events  to  his  pur- 
pose, has  identified,  with  the  noblest, 
the  best,  and  happily  the  most  per- 
manent sentiments  of  men,  both  the 
primary  delight  and  the  secondary 
instruction  which  he  never  fails  to 
I  communicate.  Thus  it  is,  that  his 
i  fiction  is  better  than  other  men's 
!  truth  ;  and  that  he  is  fully  entitled  to 
f  appropriate  to  himself,  did  his  unaf- 
[  fected  modesty  permit,  the  enviable 
i  and  well-known  encomium  which 
Shaftesbury  has  pronounced  on  the 
true  poet,  who,  professing  only  to 
please,  makes  delight  the  vehicle  of 
truth  and  instruction.  If,  then,  the 
Royal  voluptuary  of  Persia  could 
offer  a  princely  reward  to  the  dis- 
coverer of  only  one  new  pleasure, 
what  recompence,  had  fortune  thrown 
him  on  the  same  age,  would  he  have 
withheld  from  him  who  has  created 
so  many?  We  can  fancy,  that  neither 
the  wealth  of  Croesus,  nor  even 
;  rich  Pactolus,  rolled  o*er  sands  of 
\  gold,"  had  it  been  numbered  among 
f  the  Persian's  possessions,  would  have 
^  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  royal 
iiiunificence. 
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But  something  too  much  of  this ; 
we  must  descend  from  those  dreamy 
imaginations  to  positive  matter  of 
fact,  and  endeavour,  as  usual,  to 
make  the  public  the  confidants  of  our 
opinion  touching  the  new  Novel  by 
the  Author  of  Waverley.  If  that 
opinion  be  not  altogether  so  very  fa- 
vourable as  some  of  those  we  have 
been  in  use  to  pronounce  ex  cathedrdy 
our  readers  will  not,  of  course,  be  silly 
enough  to  impute  the  fault  to  us ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will,  we  trust, 
be  reasonable  enough  to  believe,  that, 
though  the  appetite  has  grown  by 
what  it  fed  on,"  the  edge  of  pleasure 
may  have  become  blunted  and  dull 
by  frequent  enjoyment,  and  that 
we  may  have  turned  exigeants  in  pro- 
portion as  we  have  been  familiarized 
with  the  great  source  of  oblectation 
and  amusement.  By  not  attending 
to  this  distinction,  the  arhitri  elegan^ 
tiarum  to  the  literary  petits-maitres 
of  Cockagne  have  somehow  been  led 
to  suppose,  and,  which  is  worse,  to 
print  and  publish  to  the  world,  that 
the  hand  of  the  Great  Magician  has 
forgot  its  cunning,  and  that  his 
arm  is  shortened,  because,  forsooth, 
they  no  longer  experience  the  inde- 
scribable raptures  in  which  they  had 
revelled  when  the  work  of  that  mas- 
ter-hand was  first  given  to  the  world, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  novelty, 
surprise,  and  wonder,  to  aid  the  im- 
pression of  its  skill  and  power. 

The  title-page  of  "  Woodstock" 
fixes  the  era  of  the  story,  and,  in 
some  measure,  determines  the  nature 
of  the  events  which  are  to  constitute 
the  frame- work  of  the  author's  de- 
sign. These  events  are  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Rump  Parliament  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Cromwell  and  the 
army  on  the  other,  immediately  pos- 
terior to  his  "  crowning  mercy,"  the 
battle  of  Worcester ;  with  the  con- 
cealments and  hair- breadth  escapes 
of  the  young  King,  till  he  found  an 
opportunity  to  take  shipping  for  the 
continent,  (would  to  God  he  had 
never  returned!)  The  victorious 
Lord  General  had  apparently  long 
ere  this  fixed  his  discerning  eye 
on  that  elevated  station  to  which 
he  soon  after  attained,  or,  perhaps, 
had  even  looked  forward  to  the 
assumption  of  the  accustomed  title, 
as  well  as  the  reality  of  sovereign 
power ;  and,  with  this  view,  he  was 
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straining  every  nerve,  and  exerting  all 
the  activity  and  decision  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  seize  the  person  of  the  fu- 
gitive Prince,  who,  he  was  well  aware, 
would,  so  long  as  he  remained  at 
large,  keep  up  the  hopes,  and  foster 
the  spirit  of  his  party.  By  the  fide- 
lity and  devotion  of  the  Cavaliers, 
however,  he  was  baffled  in  this  fa- 
vourite pursuit ;  the  young  King 
escaped,  to  return  one  day  in  tri- 
umph, and  to  entail  disgrace  and 
misery  on  the  country  and  age 
which  witnessed  his  restoration  ;  and 
Cromwell  became  King  of  England 
under  the  modest,  if  not  insidious, 
name  of  Protector.  Upon  these 
events  depends  the  main  interest  of 
the  story,  which,  however,  we  shall 
make  no  attempt  to  exhibit  in  skele- 
ton. It  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
what,  indeed,  follows  of  course,  from 
the  few  words  of  explanation  now 
given,  that  the  principal  dramatis 
personam  are  necessarily  Charles  and 
Cromwell,  with  a  reasonable  sprink- 
ling of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  as 
the  natural  representatives  of  the 
folly  and  fanaticism  of  that  troubled 
period. 

On  the  character  of  Cromwell,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  personage  in 
the  drama,  the  author  has  not  been 
able  to  throw  any  new  light,  nor  has 
he,  as  appears  to  us,  represented 
either  its  strong  or  its  weak  points 
with  his  accustomed  power  of  discri- 
mination. He  has  taken  the  defec- 
tive and  prejudiced  delineation  of 
Hume  as  he  found  it,  forgetting, 
however,  even  to  allude,  when  they 
came  in  his  way,  to  many  of  those 
great  and  noble  traits  from  which 
the  infidel  historian  could  not  with- 
hold his  tribute  of  applause.  A  dis- 
position rather  merciful  for  a  usurp- 
er, and  great  energy  and  decision 
of  character,  are  nearly  all  the  good 
qualities  allowed  him  ;  though  the 
former  of  these  is  studiously  neutra- 
lized, by  incessantly  keeping  before 
the  reader  the  supposed  sanguinary 
motives  which  prompted  the  unre- 
lenting pursuit  of  the  fugitive  King ; 
while  the  latter  are  only  seen  exert- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  kidnapping  the 
son,  in  order  to  send  him  to  that 
scaffold  on  which  the  blood  of  his 
father  was  hardly  dry.  Not  a  whis- 
per escapes  of  the  magnanimity  and 
generosity  which  were  almost  habi- 
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tual  to  that  glorious  usurper, — not  al 
whisper  of  his  ready  and  t^^istantl 
interposition,  in  fhe  moment  oi  vio-l 
tory  as  well  as  in  the  day  of  power  f 
and  vengeance,  to  stay  the  effusion  of 
blood, — not  a  whisper  dT  t!  e  well- 
known  justice  and  moderation  that  so 
frequently  and  honourably  distin- 
guished his  conduct.  The  Author  of 
Waverley  has  been  trained  in  a  school 
proverbially  blind  to  the  virtues  of  the 
founders  of  dynasties,  but  as  sharp- 
sighted  as  the  lynx  to  the  smallest 
germ  of  excellence  in  their  legitimate 
descendants, — a  school  which  consi- 
ders Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  as  a  usurp- 
er, and  Francis  II.  as  the  pink  of 
legitimacy, — a  school  which  would 
have  held  Napoleon  X.  a  good  and 
true  prince,  for  whom  a  loyal  sub- 
ject might  honourably  shed  his  blood, 
but,  nevertheless,  sent  Napoleon  I. 
to  expiate  his  daring  a.nbition,  hj 
perishing  miserably  on  a  rock  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  may  be  wrong 
to  complain  of  such  obliquities  in  a 
novelist  in  whose  hands  his  charac- 
ters are  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  which  he  may  fashion  into 
vessels  of  honour  or  dishonour  at  h|s 
pleasure ;  but,  nevertheless,  when  be 
borrows  names  and  incidents  from 
the  page  of  history,  it  is  needful  fpr 
effect,  as  well  as  incumbent,  on  a 
higher  score,  to  use  this  privilege 
discreetly,  and  not  to  violate  proba* 
bility  or  known  truth,  by  distortiops 
unprofitable  in  themselves,  and  little 
serviceable  even  in  the  way  qf 
amusement,  which  is  the  first  apd 
great  object  of  fictitious  history. 

But  defective  and  partial  as  it 
the  character  of  Cromwell,  as  drawn 
by  our  author,  contrasts  favourably 
with  that  of  the  King,  as  delineatw 
by  the  same  hand.  This  may  be  as- 
cribed to  the  natural  untractability 
the  subject.  Charles  II.  inherited 
none  of  the  great  and  amiable  qua- 
lities which  rendered  his  father  a|i 
object  of  respect,  even  to  his  enemie^. 
He  was  utterly  destitute,  not  to  say 
incapable  of  virtue,  if  by  that  terp 
more  is  understood  than  the  heartle»« 
hilarity  of  a  confirmed  libertino-,  oi 
the  graceful  impudence  of  a  man  oi 
wit  and  fashion.  It  never  was  pre-i 
tended  that  he  possessed  a  vestige  of 
either  moral  or  political  principle,  oi 
that  he  was  capable  of  conceiving  a 
truly  generous  sentiment,  far  less  pet- 
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'  forming  a  great  and  noble  action.  He 
was  naturally  selfish,  cold-hearted, 
unfeeling,  indolent,  and  an  abject 
slave  to  his  passion  for  women.  Even 
I  his  personal  courage  has  been  justly 
doubted.    To  gratitude  he  proved 
t  himself  an  utter  stranger,  as  many 
of  his  most  faithful  and  conscientious 
;  adherents  felt  to  their  cost,  after  his 
i  happy  restoration.    He  has  been  de- 
i  scribed  as  naturally  clement ;  but  if 
!  he  had  no  revenge  of  his  own  to 
'  gratify,  he  suffered  his  minions  to 
glut  their  resentment  uncontrolled. 
By  his  own  example,  and  that  of  his 
profligate  court,  he  debauched  the 
public  morals  of  the  country,  which 
his  political  wickedness  and  incapa- 
city had  degraded  and  enslaved ; 
nor,  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
reign,  did  he  perform  a  single  act 
which  is  deserving  of  being  remem- 
bered, except  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
;  ecration,  or  as  a  lesson  to  princes 
;  what  they  should  shun,  and  to  peo- 
!  pie  how  power  may  be  abused.  At- 
I  tempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to 
throw  a  kind  of  negative  credit  on 
his  reign,  by  comparing  it  with  that 
of  his  brother,  who  was  a  much  ho- 
nester  man ;  but,  as  the  old  proverb 
runs,  two  blacks  don't  make  a  white, 
and  though  James  governed  worse, 
it  does  not  follow  that  Charles  go- 
verned well. 

It  is  evident,  that  these,  or  views 
equally  utifavourable  of  Charles's 
character,  were  present  to  the  mind 
of  our  illustrious  author  when  he  in- 
troduced him  as  one  of  the  principal 
dramatis  personam  of  "  Woodstock 
and  that,  though  he  has  only  to  deal 
with  him  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
and  the  heyday  of  his  blood,  when 
he  had  just  escaped  from  the  perse- 
vering preachments  of  the  Scottish 
Divines,  (who,  by  the  way,  knew 
him  well,)  the  force  of  truth  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  paint  him  in 
his  true  colours,  as 'a  young  man  de- 
void .of  every  virtuous  principle,  and 
bent  only  on  the  gratification  of  his 
passions,  or,  to  use  the  more  deco- 
rous phrase,  the  enjoyment  of  plea- 
sure. Of  the  truth  of  this  opinion 
there  is  indeed  a  remarkable  instance 
in  the  tale  bef^  us.  After  a  varie- 
ty of  hazards  and  escapes,  Albert 
Lee,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  a  brave 
old  Cavalier,  conducts  the  young 
King  to  Woodstock,  of  which  the 
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gallant  Knight  was  Ranger,  and  in  the 
possession  of  which  he  had  just  been 
reinstated,  by  the  interest  of  his 
nephew,  Markham  Everard,  who  had 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament. 
By  his  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Roy- 
alty, the  father  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  all  things,  and  had  seen  the  flower 
of  his  vassals  and  dependents  fall 
by  his  side  in  battle ;  and  when  no 
longer  able  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son, he  had  sent  his  only  son,  and 
the  hope  of  his  house,  to  join  the 
army  which  fought  for  the  King  at 
Worcester.  Nor  did  the  son  yield 
to  the  father  in  devotion  to  his  law- 
ful Prince.  After  the  total  rout  of 
the  King's  forces,  when  Charles  was 
obliged  to  flee  for  his  life,  Albert  Lee 
attended  him,  watched  over  him, 
provided  him  with  the  means  of 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  his  pursuers, 
and  at  last  conducted  him  to  Wood- 
stock, as  a  convenient  place  of  con- 
cealment till  a  vessel  should  be  found 
for  shipping  him  off  to  the  continent. 
And  how  does  this  Royal  villain  at- 
tempt to  repay  the  sacrifices  of  the 
father,  and  the  noble  devotion  of  the 
son?  Why,  by  availing  himself  of 
the  very  first  opportunity  to  attempt 
seducing  the  old  man's  daughter, 
the  sister  of  the  gallant  youth  to 
whom,  according  to  the  story,  he 
owed  his  safety  and  his  life.  He 
fails,  however,  in  his  Royal  project, 
for  the  young  lady,  though  smitten 
with  the  mania  of  her  family,  cannot 
be  brought  to  believe  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  any  divine  right  to  destroy 
her  virtue ;  and,  happily,  her  af- 
fections are  fixed  on  another — her 
Presbyterian  cousin,  Markham  Eve- 
rard. The  King  cannot  at  first  com- 
prehend how  a  country  maiden 
should  reject  his  honourable  advan- 
ces, and  decline  the  distinction  of 
becoming  a  Royal  mistress.  But  the 
disagreeable  truth  at  last  breaks  in 
upon  him,  and  he  talks  big  and  pathe- 
tically by  turns, — but  all  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  then  begins  to  suspect  that 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  female 
virtue,  though  he  has  many  misgivings 
before  he  can  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  and  his  first  thoughts  are  not 
a  feeling  of  deep  compunction  for 
the  dishonour  he  had  meditated  in- 
flicting on  a  virtuous  maiden,  and 
on  the  brave  and  high-minded  inen 
who  had  done  so  much  for  bis  fa* 
3Z 
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ther's  cause  and  his  own  ;  but  what 
Wilmot,  Villiers,  Sedley,  and  others 
of  his  profligate  companions,  would 
say,  were  they  made  acquainted  with 
the  rebuff  he  had  sustained.  Now, 
all  this,  we  take  it,  is  admirably 
characteristic :  what  the  Ultras  of 
the  present  day  may  say  to  it  is 
another  question.  We  may  add, 
that  the  whole  scene,  as  painted  by 
our  incomparable  author,  is  far  above 
all  the  praise  that  we  could  bestow 
upon  it.  Insulted  virtue  never  spoke 
language  of  more  indignant  and  cut- 
ting reproof  than  that  ascribed  to 
Alice  Lee  on  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion. "  Think,*'  says  she,  of  the 
course  you  recommend  to  a  mother- 
less maiden,  who  has  no  better  de- 
fence against  your  sophistry  than 
what  the  natural  feeling  of  female 
dignity  inspires.  Whether  the  death 
of  her  father,  which  would  be  the 
consequence  of  her  imprudence, — 
whether  the  despair  of  her  brother, 
whose  life  has  been  so  often  in  peril 
to  save  that  of  your  Majesty, — 
whether  the  dishonour  of  the  roof 
which  has  sheltered  you,  will  read  well 
in  your  annals,  or  are  events  likely 
to  propitiate  God,  whose  controversy 
with  your  House  has  been  but  too 
visible,  or  recover  the  affections  of 
the  people  of  England,  in  whose 
eyes  such  actions  are  an  abomina- 
tion, I  leave  to  your  own  Royal  mind 
to  consider."  And  after  more  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  *^  Royal  mind" 
does  consider  ;"  and  the  result  of 
that  consideration  is, — "  This  must 
be  virtue — real,  disinterested,  over- 
awing virtue-^or  there  is  no  such 
thing  on  earth.  Yet  Wilmot  and 
Villiers  will  not  believe  o!  word  of  it, 
but  add  the  tale  to  the  other  won- 
ders of  Woodstock. — 'Tis  a  rare 
wench !  and  I  profess  I  know  not 
whether  to  forgive  and  be  friends  with 
her,  or  to  study  a  dire  revenge." 

His  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads 
are,  lipon  the  whole,  managed  by 
the  author  with  edifying  impartiali- 
ty. There  is  much  energy,  as  well 
as  dignity,  in  the  passionate,  nay, 
fanatical  loyalty,  of  the  brave  old 
Ranger  of  Woodstock.  Every  read- 
er must  sympathise  with  him,  be- 
cause Consistency,  the  child  of  Ho- 
nesty, is  always  respectable :  but  it  is 
rather  too  much  in  the  author  to 
kill  him  outright  with  joy  on  the 


occasion  of  the  King's  rcstoratiot 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  th{ 
had  he  not  died  of  that  passion  the? 
there  would  have  been  no  oppo^ 
tunity  of  killing  him  so  romantical^ 
afterwards.  Wildrake  is  admirabl, 
supported  throughout,  and  is,  more 
over,  we  believe,  a  very  fair  type  c 
the  rake-helly  crew  to  which  he  b^ 
longed.  The  Rump  Commissioneri 
sent  to  sequestrate  Woodstock,  Des 
borough,  Bletson,  and  Harrison;  ar 
also  very  well  limned,  and  certainl, 
form  a  most  respectable  triumvirate 
— the  first  being  a  brute,  the  secom 
an  atheist,  and  the  third  a  madman 
Honest  Joe,  alias  Joseph  I'omkinj 
is  really  a  masterpiece,  and  ever 
way  worthy  of  being  added  to  th, 
author's  gallery  of  original  portraits 
Markham  Everard  is  a  very  brav 
and  worthy  Presbyterian  youth,  wel 
deserving  the  hand  of  his  fair  cousin 
which  the  retributive  justice  of  fie, 
tion  at  length  awards  him,  and  ; 
somewhat  more  energetic  person  thai 
the  average  of  the  author's  heroes 
Pie  trims  very  adroitly  betwixt  hi 
duty  to  his  benefactor  Cromwel^ 
and  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  hot 
headed  uncle  from  ruin,  which  hi 
ultimately  succeeds  in  effecting,  ra| 
ther  by  good  luck,  and  the  natura 
placability  and  moderation  of  thi 
Lord  General,  than  by  any  very  ex- 
pert management  of  his  own.  Th. 
other  personages  of  the  story  do  no! 
seem  to  call  for  any  particular  re. 
mark. 

With  regard  to  the  story  itself,  i 
story,  indeed,  it  may  be  called,  w« 
have  to  observe,  that  it  is  told,  o 
rather  somehpw  evolved,  with  mor 
than  even  the  author's  usual  care- 
lessness, while  many  parts  of  it  ar» 
highly  improbable.  Indeed,  thi 
Novel  is  rather  a  collection  of  scenes 
many  of  them  splendid  and  power 
ful  in  the  highest  degree,  than  a  re- 
gular fable,  having  a  beginning,  i 
middle,  and  an  end,  according  to  thi 
very  necessary  rule  laid  down  h] 
Aristotle.  There  is  no  sequence  oi 
concatenation  of  events  ;  there  is  m 
stream  of  narrative  which  bears  yoi 
insensibly  onwards ;  the  author  feel; 
himself  obliged,  at  tip  termination  o 
every  scene,  to  stop  to  explain,  anc 
the  explanation  is  not  always  satis^ 
factory.  Again,  with  regard  to  im^ 
probability,  what  can  be  more  ridi^ 
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•  mlous  than  the  hobgoblin  tricks  re- 
;orte J  to, — as  we  are  given  to  under- 
itand,  with  the  connivance  of  Crom- 
iveM, — for  the  purpose  of  driving  the 
[lump  Commissioners  from  Wood- 
.  jtock  ?  Is  it  credible,  that  a  man  like 
Cromwell  would  condescend  even  to 
3onnive  at  such  tomfoolery, — or  that 
lie  could  have  thought  of  no  better 
and  more  reputable  way  of  obliging 
his  friend,  Colonel  Everard,  by  dis- 
lodging the  sequestrators  from  Wood- 
stock,— or  that  these  same  seques- 
trators, two  of  whom  were  as  brave 
men  as  ever  faced  death  in  the  field 
of  battle,  were  to  be  driven  from  the 
carcase  on  which  they  were  to  fat- 
ten, by  tricks  that  would  hardly 
have  imposed  on  the  veriest  clowns 
in  England, — or  that  Cromwell's  or- 
der to  the  creatures  who  depended 
on  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  should 
have  required  to  be  reinforced  by 
such  means  in  order  to  secure  obe- 
dience ?  He  who  can  answer  in  the 
affirmative  will  of  course  be  vastly 
amused  with  the  whole  affair,  which 
is  more  than  we  have  been. 

The  haste  with  which  he  writes 
also  betrays  the  author  occasionally 
into  incongruities,  which  detract  con- 
siderably from  the  interest  of  the 
work.  Of  this  we  have  an  example 
in  the  third  volume.  Cromwell  ap- 
pears suddenly  before  Woodstock, 
where  he  had  received  information, 
from  his  spy,  Honest  Joe,  (honest! 
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lucus  a  non  lucendo !)  that  the 
King  was  living  in  disguise.  The 
King  is  smuggled  off,  however,  ere 
Cromwell  is  in  readiness  to  act,  and 
the  assault  is  made  too  late.  It  is 
made,  nevertheless,  and  the  General 
finds  it  necessary  to  undermine  one 
of  the  towers  of  the  building,  in  or- 
der to  blow  it.  This  service  is  in- 
trusted to  one  Pearson,  an  old  Buc- 
caneer, who  receives  orders  to  sound 
a  flourish  of  trumpets,  to  warn  the 
soldiers  off  before  he  fires  the  train. 
One  of  the  sentinels,  however.  Cor- 
poral Humgudgeon  by  name,  hav- 
ing tumbled  down,  head  foremost, 
from  his  station  on  the  top  of  the 
adjacent  wing  or  turret,  Pearson 
snapt  the  pistol  at  the  train, — no 
previous  warning  given, — the  powder 
caught,  and  the  mine  exploded." 
Vol.  III.  p.  302.  But  at  page  326 
of  the  same  volume,  the  author  to- 
tally forgets  the  account  of  the  ex- 
plosion he  had  given  only  24  pages 
previous,  and  says,  But  Nehemiah 
Holdenough,  whose  rest  had  been 
broken  by  the  trumpet  which  gave 
the  signal  for  the  explosion,  appeared 
in  the  very  acme  of  horror."  Other 
maculae  quas  incuria  Jiidit  might 
easily  be  culled  by  invidious  critics, 
a  tribe  in  which  we  should  be  sorry 
to  be  classed ;  but  we  have  no  gusto 
for  the  thankless  task ;  and  with 
these  few  sketchy  remarks  most  re- 
spectfully take  our  leave. 


What  is  the  Poet's  life  ? 
A  year  of  summer  storms,  a  dream, 
Where  nought  is  real  which  doth  seem, 

Save  inward  ail  and  strife. 

What  is  the  Poet's  art  ? 
To  gather  for  a  stranger's  breast 
Ev'ry  joy  blooming,  while  unrest 

Rankles  in  his  own  heart. 

What  is  the  Poet's  hope  ? 
A  life  in  death, — a  heaven  down  herC)— 
A  glance  at  some  fair  reveller, 

Who  will  not  lift  her  cope. 


What  is  the  Poet's  love  ? 
A  sigh  for  perfectness  unborn,— 
An  earthly  watching  for  that  morn 

Which  only  breaks  above. 

What  is  this  lover's  fate  ? 
To  be  ador'd  by  hearts  unknown, 
And  spurn'd  where  he  has  laid  his  own, 

Or  pitied  when  too  late. 

And  what  the  Poet's  death  ? 
The  falling  of  a  random  shaft, — 
The  draining  of  a  feverish  draught, — 

The  hush  of  idle  breath.  F. 
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ST.  ANDREW'S  EVE. 
From  the  German* 


"  Be  dissuaded,  Barbara :  oh,  do 
not  tamper  with  fiends !"  said  the 
fair,  pious  Margaret,  to  her  young 
companion.  You  have  beauty, 
and  much  that  you  ought  to  be 
grateful  for.  The  devout  are  always 
contented/' 

Barbara  was  a  light-hearted,  gay 
maiden,  who  had  never  known  what 
privation  is.  Her  native  town, 
Magdeburg,  had  been  destroyed  a 
few  years  before;  but  as  she  was 
absent  on  a.  journey  at  that  time,  by 
a  fortunate  coincidence,  even  this 
event  had  scarcely  cost  her  a  pang. 
She  was  now  lodging,  along  with  her 
rich  parents,  in  the  upper  storey  of 
a  house,  the  sole  remnant  of  a  hand- 
some fortune,  which  Margaret's  mo- 
ther, who  had  become  a  widow  early 
in  life,  once  possessed.  The  two 
maidens,  however,  kept  up  a  firm 
friendship,  though  their  circum- 
stances were  so  different,  and  their 
dispositions,  if  possible,  still  more 
different;  but  they  shared,  in  com- 
mon, a  good  ground- work  of  piety 
and  kind-heartedness.  Barbara 
would  come  down  to  Margaret  one 
evening,  and  at  another  time  Mar- 
garet would  go  up  to  Barbara.  The 
widow  had  gone  out  to  visit  a  sick 
person,  and  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether at  the  fire-side  in  her  little 
room>  while  each  was  plying  the 
distaff  carefully  and  industriously. 

What  is  it,  after  d\W  said  Bar- 
bara, in  reply  to  Margaret's  anxious 
admonition.  is  just  a  frolic- 

some suggestion  of  cousin  Susan's, 
and  nothing  more."  "  I  am  not 
satisfied  v^iih  cousin  Susan,  and 
much  less  with  her  frolics.  What 
an  idea!  Ought  a  modest,  pious 
maiden,  to  seat  herself,  on  St.  An- 
drew's eve,  in  a  dark  room,  and  ask, 
with  mystical  words  and  gestures, 
who  is  to  be  her  husband, — nay,  and 
summon  up  spirits  to  show  her  his 
likeness  ?  Barbara,  the  thing  con- 
demns itself.  Who  knows  what 
horrid  fiend  you  might  raise  !  And 
only  reflect  how  awful  these  times 
are.  It  is  scarcely  three  years  since 
the  cruel  Tilly  reduced  our  beauti- 
ful town  to  dust  and  ashcs^ — only  a 


few  houses  have  been  left  uninjured, 
and,  praised  be  the  wonderful  good- 
ness of  Providence !  that  ours  is 
among  the  number."  "  Well,  then," 
said  Barbara,  smiling,  the  house 
appears  to  be  in  luck,  and  this  is 
rather  an  encouragement  to  run 
such  a  hazard."  "  1  do  not  think 
so,"  replied  Margaret.  "  When- 
ever I  jjass  through  Magdeburg,  and 
see  the  half-buried,  half-shattered  i 
houses,  and  tall  grass  in  many  of 
the  streets,  and  return  to  our  safe 
dwelling,  I  am  almost  forced  to 
throw  myself  on  my  knees,  I  feel 
my  unworthiness  so  deeply ;  and 
could  solemnly  dedicate  the  remain- 
der of  my  life  to  God,  to  give  some 
proof,  at  least,  of  my  gratitude  for 
goodness  so  overwhelming.'^'  The 
affair  may  well  leave  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  your  mind,"  said  Bar- 
baira,  "  for  you  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  tumult,  and  it  was  but  a  hair- 
breadth escape  that  you  made  in  the 
Cathedral,  upon  the  intercession  of 
the  venerable  priest,  Bakius.  How 
truly  affecting  it  must  have  been, 
when  he  stood  in  the  porch,  and  re- 
peated the  Latin  verses  to  General 
Tilly,  so  that  even  his  stony  heart 
was  softened,  and  he  pardoned  all 
the  people,  who  were  standing  by 
hundreds  in  the  church  !  All  this 
has  had  less  effect  upon  me.  I  was 
only  told  of  it,  you  know,  a  month 
afterwards,  in  gay  Vienna  ;  and  my 
parents  were  equally  unconcerned,  as 
they  too  had  not  been  present  in  the 
scene  of  danger."  "  But  what  are 
your  feelings,"  said  Margaret,  *^  when 
you  behold  so  many  death- crosses 
on  the  graves  of  our  young  citizens, 
who  died  like  heroes,  while  attempt-' 
ing — in  vain,  alas  ! — to  defend  the'' 
town?  This,  I  would  think,  must 
at  least  fill  every  eye  with  tears." 

No,"  said  Barbara  smiling  ;  "for 
this  very  reason,  young  lovers  are 
so  rare,  that  I  must  resort  to  cousin 
Susan's  ingenuity,  and  inquire  who 
it  can  be  that  I  am  to  have.  To- 
morrow is  St.  Andrew's  eve.  Re- 
volve the  subject  with  yourself  tiir[ 
then,  and  accompany  me.  Good* 
night!"  She   then  left  the  room,  i 
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singing  and  laughing  ;  but  Margaret 
buried  her  face,  glowing  and  tear- 
bedewed,  in  her  handkerchief. 
#Soon  afterwards  her  mother  came 
home.  When  she  had  shut  the 
door,  blown  out  the  lantern-candle, 
and  hung,  after  carefully  brushing 
it,  her  clipped  black  velvet  hood  in 
its  usual  place  behind  the  stove,  she 
then  sung  the  following  lines  : — 

Oh»  why  art  thou  cast  down,  my  soul  ? 

Why  thus  with  grief  opprest  ? 
Art  thou  disquieted  in  me, 

In  Ood  still  hope  and  rest. 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  He  strength 
Unto  your  heart  shall  send, 

All  ye  whose  hope  and  confidence 
Doth  on  the  Lord  depend. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  perceiving 
that  her  daughter  was  in  tears,  she 
stroked  her  moist  cheeks,  and  said, 
"  Have  I  saddened  you  with  my 
hymn?  Ah!  my  good  daughter, — 
how  far  was  I  from  wishing  to  do 
so!  you  ought  rather  to  draw  sweet 
consolation  from  these  words, 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  He  strength 
Unto  your  heart  shall  send. 

Be  assured,  Margaret,  that  he  also 
will  certainly  be  strengthened ,  for  in 
pursuit  of  a  nobler  object  no  one 
could  have  fallen."  "  True!  my 
dear  mother,''  said  Margaret ;  "  and 
God  will  make  all  well."  She  then 
kissed  the  hand  which  stroked  her, 
and  sung  the  verse  with  a  calmed 
heart,  whilst  the  careful  housewives 
extinguished  the  fire  on  the  hearth, 
and  they  were  already  offering  up 
their  evening  prayers  in  bed,  when 
the  town  clock  struck  ten. 

St.  Andrew's  eve  arrived ;  but, 
despite  of  all  the  objections  Mar- 
garet could  urge  against  the  strange 
and  forbidding  solemnities,  cousin 
Susan's  influence  prevailed.  She  led 
Bar 'oara  up  stairs  to  the  dusky  room, 
and  soon  after,  with  a  sneer,  glided 
past  Margaret,  who,  with  tearful 
eyes  and  a  beating  heart,  was  look- 
ing from  the  open  door  into  the 
silent,  glittering  frostiness  of  the 
snow-covered  streets. 

Barbara  soon  rushed  down  the 
stairs  in  agony.  Shuddering,  she 
grasped  Margaret  by  the  arm,  and 
whispered,  as  she  tottered  with  her 
into  the  trusty  room,     Ah  !  would 


that  I  had  followed  your  advice,  my 
dear  sister  !  Now,  I  know  that  I  am 
irrecoverably  lost !  A  horrible  mon- 
ster is  to  be  my  husband." 

Margaret  attempted  to  speak  com- 
fort to  her  trembling  friend ;  she 
also  brought  smelling-bottles,  medi- 
cine, and  every  restorative  her  well- 
regulated  house  could  furnish.  By 
this  means  Barbara  was  at  last  so 
recruited,  that  she  was  able  to  relate 
what  had  befallen  her.  < 

"  You  must  know,  Margaret," 
said  stie,  that  I  did  not  positively 
believe  what  I  had  been  told,  and 
yet  I  felt  icy  shudders  crossing  me 
from  head  to  foot,  when  cousin  Susan 
quitted  the  dusky  room,  atid  left  me 
by  myself  in  the  deepening  night. 
But  my  fear  increased  to  horror  when 
I  pronounced  the  mysterious  words, 
and  seated  myself  on  the  ground,  ac- 
cording to  her  directions.  The^  the 
stair- case  echoed  with  foot-falls, — 
yes,  it  did, — and  they  were  loud,  as 
if  a  man  was  coming  up, — the  door 
creaked,  and  a  face  appeared." 

She  clapped  her  hands  before  her 
eyes,  and  trembled  violently.  In 
his  withered,  up-raised  hand,  the 
monster  bore  a  lantern,  which  threw 
an  oblique  light  on  his  shaggy  hair, 
on  his  eyes  rolling  with  madness, 
and  his  foaming  lips.  *  Art  thou 
my  bride?'  he  shrieked  out,  and,  ga- 
ping convulsively,  he  began  to  hop 
about  me.  Margaret,  how  foolish  1 
have  been  !  God  be  praised,  he  did 
not  stop  long,  and  I  gathered  courage 
and  strength  to  make  my  escape  to 
you.  But  what  signifies  that  ?  I 
must  become  his  prey  soon  or  late. 
Oh,  luckless  prophetic  eve  !" 

Calm  your  fears,"  said  Margaret, 
with  a  mournful  smile,  and  a  down- 
cast blush  ;  calm  your  fears,  my 
poor  Barbara  ;  it  has  not  been  a  spec- 
tre, but  one,  alas  !  who  is  a  true  ob- 
ject of  pity — a  hapless  maniac.  I 
must  relate  his  history  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

"  When  the  enemy  marched 
against  Magdeburg,  no  one  was  more 
active  or  zealous  in  mustering  the 
city-soldiers  than  the  young  Lorenz 
Falk,  who  had  already  proved,  on 
many  occasions,  tbi||goodness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  love 
for  glory." 

"  I  remember  tiira  perfectly,"  said 
Barbara,   interrupting  her  friend. 
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"  When  a  little,  yellow-haired  hoy, 
he  used  to  play  with  us  before  the 
door  in  ray  father's  garden.  We 
always  called  hira  eichkatzen*,  as  he 
could  spring  up  the  trees  so  quickly 
and  so  fearlessly ;  is  it  not  the  same  ?" 

Margaret  gave  a  nod  of  assent, 
and  suppressing  her  tears,  she  conti- 
nued. '*  That  was  indeed  a  happy 
time.  During  that  gloomy  period 
which  commenced  with  the  siege,  he 
was  very  often  in  our  house,  for  his 
post  kept  him  fixed  near  the  walls,  not 
far  from  this,  and  my  mother  thought 
it  an  honour  to  treat  so  brave  a  de- 
fender of  the  town  as  hospitably  as 
she  could.  Ah,  Barbara,  what  a 
pious  mind  did  he  then  unfold  !  And 
how  brave  and  cheerful  he  was  !  He 
well  knew  how  to  banish  care  from 
himself,  and  from  all  who  heard  him 
speak.  *  Magdeburg/  he  said,  '  is 
placec^  Jn  the  hand  of  God,  and  who- 
ever wishes  to  feel  its  weight  and  its 
power,  let  him  venture  upon  our 
walls.'  He  only  laughed  at  Tilly 
and  his  cannon,  and  like  a  young, 
joyous  lion,  he  poured  destruction  on 
the  enemy." 

Margaret,  my  dear,"  said  Bar- 
bara, interrupting  her,  you  have 
flushed  and  overheated  yourself  in 
attempting  so  kindly  to  allay  my 
fears.  Your  cheeks  glow  like  fire. 
Remove  a  little  from  the  hearth." 

Her  friend  hastily  shoved  back  her 
chair  into  the  gloom,  and  continued, 
though  in  a  lower  tone  of  voice. 

He  might,  indeed,  be  partly  to 
blame  for  the  inconsiderate  remiss- 
ness of  the  people  when  the  enemy 
had  apparently  withdrawn,  for,  in 
this,  he  saw  his  presentiments  of 
success  joyfully  realized,  and  he  did 
what  he  could  to  encourage  the  pro- 
jected festivities ;  but,  in  order  to 
enter  upon  them  with  spirit,  he  ad- 
vised all  to  rest,  in  the  first  place, 
after  their  toils.  Alas !  how  sud- 
denly did  the  enemy  rush  upon  the 
slumbering  town !  Lorenz  Falk 
fought  like  a  lion ;  so  did  all  his 
comrades ;  and  if  he  was  chargeable 
with  any  oversight,  he  atoned  for  it 
with  his  blood.  He  was  found 
among  the  slain,  under  the  smoking 
rafters  of  shattered  houses.  The 
deep  gash  on  his  head  was  at  last 
cured,  but  his  understanding  had 


deserted  hira,  probably  before  he  re- 
ceived the  wound,  in  the  heat  of  his 
impetuosity,  and  in  the  sudden  over- 
throw of  all  his  hopes.  For  thost 
who  saw  him  last,  asserted,  that  he 
laughed  aloud,  and  cried  out,  Victo- 
ria, and  averred  that  he  was  fighting 
on  the  ruins  of  conquered  Rome. 
Every  evening  he  hovers  about 
that  part  of  the  wall  where  he  was 
formerly  stationed,  and  when  he 
sees  me  at  the  door  or  the  window, 
he  stops,  and  greets  me  kindly  and 
calmly  ;  then  he  returns  to  the  little 
hut  which  he  has  built  of  rubbish  at 
the  side  of  the  Elbe.  But  if  he  does 
not  see  me,  he  becomes  occasionally 
wild  and  unmanageable.  To-night 
I  had  neglected  him.  He  must  have 
slipped  into  the  house,  and  terrified 
you,  for,  a  short  time  before  you 
came,  I  saw  him  rushing,  bewilder- 
ed, just  as  you  describe  him,  from 
the  house- door,  and  he  did  not  even 
notice  me." 

Barbara,  after  thanking  her  friend 
for  her  consolatory  information,  slunk 
up  stairs,  though  rather  pale ;  but, 
while  undressing  herself,  she  had  not 
courage  to  look  into  the  mirror,  for 
fear  of  seeing  the  horrid  abomination 
lurking  behind  her  shoulders ;  and 
when  she  extinguished  the  lamp,  she 
sighed  with  a  heavy  heart,  *^  Alas ! 
that  I  should  have  trusted  to  cousin 
Susan,  and  her  wicked  advices  !" 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly 
in  her  course,  when  the  poor  dis- 
tracted Lorenz  returned  in  compo- 
sure to  his  hut.  As  he  had  not  seen 
Margaret  all  day,  every  thing  ap- 
peared to  him  inexplicably  confused, 
and  almost  bent  upon  thwarting  his 
wishes.  In  the  twilight,  he  had 
thrown  all  into  disorder, — his  chair, 
and  table,  and  stool,  and  bottles,  and 
plates ;  but  as  the  moon-beams  were 
streaming  forth,  he  again  arranged 
his  little  furniture,  and  began  to 
sing  a  plaintive  air. 

Young  citizens,  who  were  crossing 
the  Elbe-bridge,  stepped,  and  heard 
him  with  emotion;  maider%  in  the 
adjacent  houses,  listened  behind  the 
half-opened  windows,  and  wiped 
their  eyes. 

Next  morning,  cousin  Susan  came 
to  Barbara,  and  asked  to  know  the 
issue  of  the  experiment.    As  she 
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now  heard  nothing  but  bitter  impre- 
cations on  the  wicked  enterprise,  and 
learned,  by  degrees,  how  horribly  it 
had  terminated,  she  began  to  inveigh 
against  poor  Margaret,  and  impute 
to  her  the  disappointment  of  the  san- 
guine hopes  into  which  her  young 
cousin  had  been  seduced.  "  No," 
said  she  ;  theshape  must  just  have 
been  on  the  point  of  entering, — the 
most  polished  of  all  the  cavaliers  you 
saw  in  Vienna  ;  whereupon  the  envi- 
ous Margaret  hounds  her  mad  sweet- 
heart upon  you ;  for  how  could  the 
poor  ideot  otherwise  have  come  di- 
rectly to  your  room  ?  and  he,  for- 
sooth, drives  away  the  image  of  him 
who  is  appointed  by  the  stars  to  be 
your  husband/' 

Coffee-grounds,  and  a  book  of 
georaancy,  were  then  put  in  requisi- 
tion, and  it  was  just  the  handsomest 
knight  in  Vienna  ^that  Barbara  ap- 
eared  to  be  destined  for ;  and  she 
ad  actually  seen,  and  had  in  her 
mind,  such  a  one  as  cousin  Susan 
described.  Of  course,  poor  Magaret 
was  from  that  time  regarded  with 
great  aversion ;  and  the  cheerful 
meetings  over  the  distaff  came  still 
sooner  to  an  end,  as  the  first  flowers 
were  starting  at  the  call  of  the  spring. 

Cousin  Susan's  prediction  appear- 
ed, meanwhile,  on  the  fair  road  to 
fulfilment.  One  fine  bright  spring- 
day,  Barbara  had  accompanied  her 
parents  to  a  delightful  wood  near 
the  city,  and  they  discovered  a  grace- 
ful cavalier  asleep  under  a  linden- 
tree  ;  he  had  wrapped  round  his 
hand  the  bridle  of  his  noble  steed ; 
and  Barbara  turned  aside  with  a 
blush,  for  she  saw  too  plainly  that 
it  was  the  handsome  knight  who 
used  to  ride  past  her  window  in  Vi- 
enna. The  youth  awaked,  but  the 
blood  gushed  into  his  cheeks  when 
he  beheld  Barbara :  with  graceful 
agility  he  sprang  up,  and  conducted 
himself  towards  her  parents  in  the 
most  ingratiating  manner ;  and  before 
his  retinue  arrived,  and  threw,  with 
their  varied  grandeur,  new  attrac- 
tions over  their  blooming  and  elegant 
lord,  he  had  already  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  the  house  of  the  vain 
citizen  whenever  he  chose. 

For  many  months  after  this,  Bar- 
bara's life  was  spent  amidst  pomp 
and  magnificence.  Either  the  rich 
Count  banqueted  in  her  father's 
liouse,  or  had  invited  the  whole  fa- 


mily  to  some  select  entertainment. 
When  they  passed  in  a  splendid  car- 
riage, or  in  some  festal  procession, 
through  the  more  than  half-desola- 
ted streets,  many  a  pale-faced  citizen 
would  gaze  after  them,  and  shake 
his  head,  and  think,  that  such  mis- 
placed revelry  could  not  come  to  a 
happy  end.  Barbara,  however,  was 
not  disturbed  by  such  considerations, 
or  by  the  silent  tear  that  gushed  into 
Margaret's  eyes  whenever  she  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  haughty  Count's 
betrothed ;  and  cousin  Susan  used 
to  smile,  and  whisper  into  Barbara's 
ear,  that  springs  from  envy." 
The  few  hours  that  she  could  spare 
from  the  Count  were  dedicated  to 
the  old  sybil  who  had  predicted  her 
present  good  fortune ;  she  even  .;oin- 
ed  with  her  on  one  occasion  in  a  loud 
laugh,  when  they  saw  poor  Lorenz 
Falk,  in  his  quiet,  inoffensive  mad- 
ness, approach  at  the  usual  hour, 
and  kindly  greet  Margaret  as  she 
stood  by  the  door.  *'  Do  not  be 
afraid,  Miss  Margaret,"  cried  Barba- 
ra ;  I  will  not  cozen  you  of  your 
enviable  lover."  Margaret  instantly 
entered  the  house,  and  as  she  buried 
her  face  in  her  mother's  lap,  she 
melted  into  tears.  "  Be  at  rest,  my 
poor  child,"  said  the  old  woman  ; 
*'  when  we  think  that  our  heart  will 
break  under  the  discipline  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  his  smile,  a  rain- 
bow through  tears,  is  secretly  rising 
upon  us,  with  its  rich  promises." 

Soon  afterwards,  a  thunder- cloud 
appeared  to  threaten  the  happiness 
of  the  voluptuaries.  One  evening, 
at  a  very  late  hour,  the  Count  came 
running  to  the  house  without  his 
hat  and  mantle ;  he  knocked  again 
and  again,  with  redoubled  violence, 
but  as  no  one  heard  him  in  the  upper 
rooms,  he  at  last  beat  against  the 
window-shutters  of  Margaret's  mo- 
ther. The  worthy,  careful  matron, 
went  herself  to  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  unwilling  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  reprobate,  for  his  foreign  ac- 
cent had  already  discovered  him,  of 
speaking,  even  as  he  passed,  to  her 
mild,  beautiful  daughter.  Her  me- 
ritorious precaution  was  at  this  time, 
how^ever,  unnecessary.  Foaming, 
the  Count  rushed  past  the  old  wo- 
man, and  so  little  did  he  seem  dis- 
posed to  indulge  in  sicielong  glances, 
that  he  would  evidently  have  disre- 
garded, in  haste  so  reckless,  the  first 
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beauty  in  Germany.  Above,  there 
arose  a  great  uproar.  They  heard  the 
Count  whetting  his  sword  against 
the  walls  and  doors  of  the  passage, 
and  Barbara  weeping  bitterly,  and 
calling  out  to  her  bridegroom  not  to 
despair ;  then  her  father  spoke  some 
harsh  and  violent  words.  About 
an  hour  afterwards,  quietness  was 
restored.  The  Count  came  down 
stairs  with  a  heavy  bag  of  money 
under  his  arm,  smiling  and  bowing ; 
Barbara's  mother  lighted  him  to 
the  door,  and  made  a  confused  and 
elaborate  apology  for  the  disturban- 
ces. 

In  a  few  days,  the  whole  town 
knew  what  had  happened.  The 
Count  had  been  unfortunate  at  play 
with  some  gambling  strangers,  and 
he  had  pledged  his  word  of  honour 
that  he  would  discharge  his  debt  in- 
stantly. His  intended  father-in-law 
had  been  almost  compelled,  by  the 
joint  intercessions  of  mother  and 
bride,  to  assist  in  saving  him  from 
ignominy  and  despair  ;  but  for  some 
time  afterwards  the  revellers  were  at 
rest, — the  Count  appeared  humble 
and  silent, — and  Barbara  laughed  no 
more  when  Lorenz  Falk,  with  his 
melancholy,  distressful  salutations, 
passed  by  Margaret's  window. 

But  every  thing  was  soon  changed. 
Ample  remittances  were  despatched 
from  the  Count's  estates ;  and  Bar- 
bara's father  received  the  money  he 
had  lent,  with  great  interest,  and 
splendid  presents  besides.  The  fes- 
tivities were  renewed,  and  had  come 
to  a  height  the  evening  before  Bar- 
bara's marriage.  Margaret  being 
disturbed,  as  well  as  her  mother,  by 
the  deafening  clamour  in  their  other- 
wise peaceable  habitation,  they  had 
withdrawn  together  to  the  corn-fields. 
There,  under  the  stars  that  praised 
him,  the  matron  had  hung  with  joy, 
and  expatiated,  in  affecting  language, 
on  the  goodness  of  God,  who  had 
blessed  the  ripening  harvest.  Mar- 
garet culled  a  nosegay  of  beautiful 
flowers,  and  she  also  returned  home 
in  peace  of  heart.  But  when  she 
heard  the  sounds  of  the  cornet  and 
the  trumpet  swelling  from  the  win- 
dows of  the  bride,  she  felt  as  if  the 
kindliness  of  her  heart  was  begin- 
ning to  contract.  Her  mother  look- 
ed on  her,  and  said,  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,  "  Ah  !  Margaret,  I  hope 
something  akin  to  that  wicked  spirit. 


envy,  may  not 'be  nestling  in  your 
heart,  otherwise  so  pure."  *^  God 
forbid,  dear  mother  !"  said  the  maid- 
en. *^  My  feelings  are  not  disturb- 
ed on  my  own  account,  but  on  Bar- 
bara's. A  fearful  misgiving  has  for 
weeks  almost  tortured  me  to  death." 
"  Will  you  make  a  trial  of  yourself?" 
replied  her  mother.  Go  immedi- 
ately up,  and  present  your  flowers  to 
the  Count's  bride;  modestly  and 
submissively  wait  at  the  door  till  she 
throw  upon  you  and  your  trifling 
gift  a  favourable  look,  and  if  you 
can  do  all  this  with  unruffled,  cha- 
ritable feelings,  then  you  are  safe 
from  infection."  "  Mother  of  my 
heart,"  said  Margaret,  "  cheerfully 
will  I  obey  you  ;  but  consider  that 
poor  Lorenz  will  soon  come  up  the 
street,  and  if  I  do  not  return  his  salu- 
tations from  the  door  or  window,  he 
is  thrown  into  disorder.  You  know 
that  too  well."  "  Why,"  said  the 
old  woman,  "  let  him  try  to  shift 
without  you  for  once.  Such  obsta- 
cles the  evil  one  always  suggests 
whenever  we  are  disposed  to  a  useful 
trial.  In  the  Lord's  name,  my 
daughter,  go  immediately." 

Margaret  humbly  obeyed,  and, 
sighing  for  poor  Lorenz  Falk,  she 
went  with  her  flowers  up  stairs. 

In  the  brilliant  saloon  above,  Bar- 
bara was  surveying  the  people  who 
were  admiring,  at  the  doors,  the 
splendour  of  the  festal  preparations  ; 
and  she  was  too  attentive  to  every 
thing  that  flattered  her  self-import- 
ance, not  to  mark  her  old  friend 
immediately.  She  also  observed 
that  Margaret  wished  to  speak  to 
her,  and  intended  to  present  her 
with  the  nosegay  she  held  in  \\6t 
hand  ;  "  but,"  thought  she,  "  the 
envious,  repining  girl  may  wait so 
firmly  had  cousin  Susan's  poisonous 
insinuations  taken  root  in  a  heart 
once  so  pure  and  kindly.  But  when 
the  bridegroom  sprang  down  the 
stairs,  in  order  to  make  such  arrange- 
ments, that  a  musical  band  on  the 
outside  might  repeat,  like  an  echo, 
the  tunes  that  directed  the  dancers 
within,  the  bride  thought,  "  it  will 
be  better  to  despatch  the  poor  thing 
that  is  dancing  attendance  upon'rae, 
as  I  have  more  leisure  now  than  I 
may  expect  afterwards." 

She  immediately  stepped  up  to 
Margaret,  and,  when  the  latter  ten- 
dered the  flowers  with  a  humble 
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I  courtesy,  she  said,  Keep  them  for 
yourself.  Miss  Margaret.  They 
would  only  destroy  my  dress.  But 
take  this  for  your  good  intention." 

She  then  offered  her  a  double 
ducat;  but  Margaret  started  back, 
and  motioned,  with  the  flowers,  a 
refusal  of  the  money.  "  Ah,  Bar- 
bara V  she  exclaimed,  struggling  with 
sobs  and  tears,  Ah,  Barbara  !  how 
grieved  am  I  for  you  !  Oh,  do  not 
give  way  to  excessive  pride,  and 
think  still  on  St.  Andrew's  eve  \" 
She  then  hastened  down  stairs,  co- 
vering her  face  with  her  veil.  The 
bride  remained  standing  at  the  door, 
pale  and  motionless. 

The  bridegroom  soon  returned 
home,  almost  as  agitated  as  herself. 
Lorenz  Falk,  whose  madness  was 
inflamed  by  Margaret's  unusual  ab- 
sence, had  met  him  in  the  street,  and 
seized  upon  him,  and  shrieked  into 
his  ear,  St.  Andrew's  eve !  St. 
Andrew's  eve !  it  was  even  thus  on 
St.  Andrew's  eve !"  That  night  had 
been  painfully  impressed  upon  his 
disordered  senses  ;  for  then,  also,  she 
whom  he  loved  was  not  to  be  seen. 
A  convulsive  shudder,  like  a  mortal 
pang,  crept  over  the  ardent  bride- 
groom, and  yet  he  could  not  account 
for  it  satisfactorily.  Bewildered,  he 
tore  himself  from  the  maniac's  grasp, 
rushed  up  stairs,  and  sought  to  stifle 
his  horrible  feelings  by  wine  and 
dancing.  But  as  he  was  attempt- 
ing, after  a  waltz,  to  exchange  some 
trifling  words  with  his  pale  bride, 
one  of  the  company  stepped  up  to 
them,  and  said  jestingly, — playing 
on  the  superstition  at  that  time  so 
prevalent, — Did  the  beautiful  pair 
then  see  each  other  for  the  first  time 
on  St.  Andrew's  eve  ?"  With  an  ex- 
clamation of  horror  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  started  back,  and,  from 
that  moment,  a  sad  misgiving,  like 
a  dark  cloud,  lay  heavy  on  the  fes- 
tire  splendours. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  the  Count, 
With  his  young  wife  and  her  parents, 
left  the  town  ;  but  Barbara  cast  only 
indignant  glances  on  her  friend,  who 
was  standing  before  the  door  to  see 
her  depart.  In  the  house,  as  well 
as  in  the  thinly- inhabited  street,  all 
was  again  silent.  Poor  Lorenz 
Falk  every  evening  passed  by  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  never  failed  to  re- 
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ceive  the  attentions  that  delighted 
him  so  much. 

In  this  way  several  years  ran  on. 
It  was  then  reported  that  a  savage 
robber  was  lurking  in  the  Hartz- 
Mountain.  He  had  often  ventured 
even  into  the  plain,  and  had  come 
off  victorious  in  so  many  combats, 
that  he  w^as  now  considered  invin- 
cible. Some  of  the  most  spirited 
youths  in  the  town  had  taken  arms 
against  him  ;  but  instead  of  march- 
ing triumphantly  through  the  gates 
with  the  robber  as  their  captive,  they 
returned  bleeding,  exhausted  by  the 
quickness  of  their  flight,  and  partly 
without  their  horses  and  accoutre- 
ments. Other  expeditions  of  the 
same  kind  were  attended  with  the 
same  results.  The  bloody  Wiirfler, 
so  was  the  robber-chief  called,  met 
with  no  further  opposition.  On  this 
account,  his  audacity  increased  to 
such  a  height,  and  so  many  ruflians 
were  continually  trooping  to  his 
standard,  that  the  fathers  of  the  good 
town  of  Magdeburg,  concerned  for 
its  ancient  honour,  and  its  widely- 
respected  name,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, that  all  who  had  strength  and 
courage  to  oppose  the  bloody  Wiir- 
fler, should  place  themselves  under 
the  town-banner,  for  the  protection 
and  peace  of  ^the  neighbourhood. 
But  though  the  herald  blew  his 
trumpet  loudly  and  lustily,  only  a 
very  small  band  collected  round  him. 
As  he  was  crossing  the  Elbe,  some 
young  citizens  were  standing  on  the 
strand,  and  were  saying  how  will- 
ingly they  would  take  arms  in  any 
other  war, — but  not  against  the  wild, 
robber-magician,  with  the  frightful 
name.  "  Shame  upon  you !  Quit 
yourselves  like  brave  Magdeburg- 
ers !"  exclaimed  a  young  man  close 
beside  them  ;  and  such  an  impas- 
sioned flow  of  martial  and  animating 
words  gushed  upon  their  ears,  that 
their  hearts  were  already  on  fire, 
and  their  limbs  braced  for  action, 
when  they  first  remarked,  that  it 
was  only  the  maniac,  Lorenz  Falk. 

Go  into  thy  hut,  poor  Lorenz," 
said  they ;  but  he  replied,  "  If  I 
have  been  sick  and  deranged,  I  am 
so  no  longer,  since  there  is  some- 
thing glorious  to  be  done.  Be  as- 
sured, that  the  blasts  of  the  herald's 
trumpet  and  his  proclamation  have 
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completely  restored  me.**  To  this 
he  added  many  excellent  and  sen- 
sible observations,  which  fully  con- 
vinced them  that  his  understanding 
had  actually  returned  ;  and  they  did 
not  even  hesitate  to  place  themselves 
under  the  waving  banner,  with  him 
at  their  head. 

As  they  proceeded,  the  strength  of 
the  party  was  every  moment  increas- 
ed, by  people  who,  at  first,  merely 
wished  to  inquire  what  the  maniac 
Lorenz  could  be  doing ;  but  when 
they  learned,  from  the  testimony  of 
his  companions,  and  from  his  own 
inspiriting  addresses,  the  wonderful 
change  which  had  been  produced 
upon  him,  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  quit  his  side.  The  band 
of  volunteers  at  last  presented  them- 
selves before  the  fathers  of  tho  city  ; 
and  here  Lorenz  Falk,  with  amiable 
humility,  told  how  his  senses  had 
abandoned  him,  when  the  terrible 
thought,  that  he  was  chargeable 
with  the  ruin  of  his  father-land, 
rushed  upon  his  mind ;  and  how 
light  and  strength  had  returned  to 
him,,  when  he  heard  the  proclama- 
tion, enjoining  all  to  attempt  some- 
thing for  the  liberties  and  peace  of 
fellow-citizens  and  countrymen.  The 
young  men  demanded  him,  with 
loud  acclamations,  for  their  leader 
against  the  bloody  Wiirfler.  The 
council,  overcome  with  joyful  as- 
tonishment, willingly  complied  with 
the  proposal ;  and  Lorenz  Falk,  in 
full  martial  attire,  attended  with  the 
cheers  and  good  wishes  of  the  people, 
soon  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  past  Margaret's  door,  and 
bowed  to  her  as  he  passed.  Her 
heart,  which  had  never  disowned 
him,  in  the  wandering  visions  of 
phrenzy,  met  with  a  full  return  of 
its  love,  now  that  he  was  crowned 
with  pomp  and  splendour.  She 
hastened  into  her  little  room  to  offer 
up  thanks  to  God  ;  and  when  she 
returned  with  the  lambent  smile  of 
devotion  on  her  lips,  Do  you  see, 
child,"  said  the  old  matron,  how 
wisely  He  knows  to  gather  what  has 
gone  astray 

A  few  days  afterwards,  there  ar- 
rived a  dreadful  report,  that  the  wild 
Wiirfler  had  enticed  those  who  had 
marched  against  him  into  the  wildest 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  had  there 


destroyed  them.  All  the  town  was 
thrown  into  dismay.  But  Margaret's 
heart  beat  calmly: — I  cannot 
think,"  she  said,  "  that  the  blessed  i 
God  has  so  miraculously  restored 
him,  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
be  defeated  !"  and  with  internal  se-., 
renity  she  continued  to  perform  her  i 
domestic  duties  as  usual,  so  that  she 
gave  her  mother  real  pleasure.  Soon 
afterwards,  with  the  first  misty  rays 
of  dawn,  the  sound  of  joyous  mar- 
tial music  struck  upon  the  ear  of  the 
early-waked  Margaret.  Blushing, 
like  the  fair  morning  itself,  she  has- 
tened to  the  window,  and  beheld — 
Lorenz  Falk  approaching,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  victory.  In  front  of  him 
was  borne  a  curious  sword,  and  a 
long  spiral  helmet,  which  a  power- 
ful blow  had  dyed  with  blood,  and 
almost  shattered  to  pieces.  A  herald 
announced,  that  these  were  the 
arms  of  the  bloody  Wiirfler, — that 
the  brave  young  captain  had  wrested 
them  from  him  with  his  own  hand, 
— that  the  grim  robber  had  then 
rushed  in  despair  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks,— that  the  whole  of  his  band 
had  been  either  taken  prisoners,  or 
cut  down,  or  dashed  to  pieces,  and 
that  the  neighbourhood  was  now  se- 
cure from  all  danger  \'*  Loudly  did 
the  people  shout,  and  Lorenz  Falk 
bowed  to  those  around  him,  even 
more  handsomely  and  more  joyfully 
than  when  he  marched  into  the 
field. 

Honoured  by  all  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, the  young  man  was  presented, 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  with  a 
senator's  golden  chain.  He  then 
rebuilt  his  house,  which  had  been 
burned  down,  on  the  Elbe-strand  ; 
and  conducted  Margaret  to  it  as  his 
wife,  amid  the  tearful  blessings  of 
her  mother. 

The  married  pair  had  lived  to- 
gether for  two  years  in  happiness 
and  unanimity,  and  the  heart  of  the 
old  woman  was  filled  with  joy  as 
often  as  she  went  to  see  them ;  for* 
she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  give 
up  her  own  house.  Also  Margaret 
had  presented  her  delighted  husband 
with  a  beautiful  boy.  The  amiable 
woman  was  sitting,  one  mild  even- 
ing, before  the  door,  awaiting  the 
return  of  her  Lorenz,  who  had  gone 
out  on  the  town's  business.  The 
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child  was  playing  at  her  feet.  A 
sorry  vehicle,  covered  with  red  tent- 
cloth,  and  drawn  by  one  lean  horse, 
rattled  slowly  over  the  ill-repaired 
pavement.  The  boy,  delighting,  like 
his  father,  in  horses  and  all  that  per- 
tained to  them,  crept  towards  it ; 
his  mother  sprang  up  in  terror,  and 
while  she  was  carrying  her  dear 
child  to  the  side  of  the  street,  half- 
caressing,  half-chiding  him,  she 
threw  a  cursory  glance  on  the  vehi- 
cle, and  it  was  just  stopping  at  her 
door.  Margaret  was  so  shocked, 
that  she  almost  sunk  to  the  ground 
with  the  child  in  her  arms ;  for  the 
pale  face  which,  shaded  with  a  deep- 
mourning  veil,  peered  from  the 
linen  ^cover,  was  that  of  her  old 
friend  Barbara, — she  who  was  once 
so  proud  and  so  cheerful.  "  Noble 
Countess,"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
low  courtesy,  "  how  do  I  see  you 
here,  and  with  such  an  equipage  ?" 
But  Barbara,  with  weeping  eyes, 
descended  from  the  conveyance  ;  and 
as  Margaret  observed  that  she  had 
some  secret  to  confide,  she  conducted 
her  hastily  into  the  house,  command- 
ing her  servants  to  unload  the  little 
baggage,  and  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  the  driver. 

Long  and  dismal  was  the  tale  of 
woe  which  Barbara  had  to  unfold. 
In  Vienna  the  Count  had  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  into  all  the  mi- 
series of  gaming  and  drinking,  and 
when  he  had  exhausted  his  whole 
fortune,  and  Barbara's  dowry,  he 
absconded,  and  was  now  roaming, 
according  to  report,  in  utter  despera- 
tion. Sorrow  had  brought  her  pa- 
rents to  a  premature  grave  ;  and  she 
had  contrived  to  return,  though  with 
much  difficulty,  to  Magdeburg,  re- 
lying solely  on  the  good  feelings  of  a 
friend  once  despised.  "  God  be 
praised  and  thanked,  Barbara,  that 
you  have  arrived  here  in  safety !" 
said  Margaret,  and  she  immediately 
prepared  for  her  a  handsome  room 
m  the  upper  storey,  taking  care  to 
render  it  as  agreeable  and  comfort- 
able as  she  could,  in  order  that  her 
friend  might  be  happy  in  her  house, 
and  contented  to  stay. 

When  Lorenz  Falk  returned,. and 
heard  of  his  new  inmate,  he  seemed 
not  to  be  altogether  pleased  ;  but, 
ever  ready  to  do  what  is  right,  he 
immediately  •oranianded  his  feelings, 


and  received  the  stranger  cheerfully 
and  hospitably. 

Under  the  influence  of  retirement 
and  affectionate  attention,  Barbara's 
cheeks  bloomed   once  more,  —  her 
eyes  began  to  glisten  anew, — and 
the  amiable  light-heartedness  which 
had  formerly  brought  misfortunes 
upon  her,  nov/  assisted  her  to  forget 
these  misfortunes.    But  others  were 
besetting  her  steps.    Her  heart  was 
gored,  whenever  she  looked  upon  the 
noble,  the  intelligent,  the  universal- 
ly-respected Lorenz  Falk,  as  he  sat 
opposite  her  at  table,  or  by  her  side 
in  the  private  circle ;  for  she  could 
not  divest  herself  of  the  thought 
that  he  was  destined  for  her.  It 
was  he  who  had  entered  the  room, 
on  St.  Andrew's  eve,'as  her  promised 
husband ;   and  only  an  incompre- 
hensible blindness,   which  was  at 
best  to  be  charged  upon  magic,  had 
deprived  her  of  him.    She  did  not 
omit  any  opportunity  of  throwing 
out  such  thoughts  in  the  forni  of 
jests,  and  was  particularly  studious 
to  conduct  herself  in  the  most  agree- 
able manner,  and  with  the  utmost 
elegance.     It  could  not  be  denied, 
too,  that  the  unobtrusive  Margaret, 
although  she  might  be  considered 
handsomer  than  Barbara,  frequently 
appeared  to  disadvantage  upon  com- 
parison with  her  ;  and  Lorenz  often 
fixed  his  eyes  involuntarily  on  the 
attractive  stranger.    Barbara  obser- 
ved this ;  and  though  she  thought 
there  was  no  ill  in  it,  she  was  secret- 
ly very  well  contented.     But  the 
brave  Lorenz  Falk  was  not  content- 
ed ;  and  he  did  what,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, all  should  do, — he  kept 
at  a  distance  from. danger.    It  was 
to  be  regretted,  however,  thatgfhis 
honourable  conduct  occasioned  the 
loss  of  many  a  happy  hour  to  the 
family,  and  the  ladies  were  almost 
always  left  alone  with  the  child  in 
the  lengthening  winter  nights,  while 
Lorenz  was  quite   exhausting  his 
constitution  in  the  service  of  the 
town,  with  the  view  of  expelling 
from  his  mind  all  idle  thoughts. 

At  last  Christmas,  dear  and  bless- 
ed Christmas,  approached.  A  weih- 
nachtslust  (a. Christmas  feast)  was 
to  be  prepared  for  the  child's  amuse- 
ment, and  before  it  all  troubles  and 
deceitful  thoughts  vanished  from  the 
father.    He  now  delighted  in  home^ 
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and  his  mind  was  bright  and  clear, 
like  a  stream  at  noon-day,  pure  and 
tinted  with  "  heaven's  own  blue." 
Barbara,  on  the  cqntrary,  frequent- 
ly  retired  from  the  social  circle, 
with  feelings  not  a  little  hurt ;  but 
Lorenz,  in  the  fulness  of  his  domes- 
tic joy,  did  not  appear  to  notice  her 
absence.  One  afternoon,  the  child 
had  been  sent  over  to  its  grandmother, 
and  the  happy  parents  were  busily 
employed  in  gilding  the  apples  and 
nuts  which  were  designed  to  glitter 
at  the  approaching  festival  between 
the  lights  of  the  green  Christmas- 
tree  :  Barbara,  too,  was  accompany- 
ing her  harp  with  a  sweet  song,  and 
they  were  listening  to  her.  Deject- 
edly, she  placed  the  instrument  in  a 
corner,  and,  with  winged  speed,  has- 
tened up  to  her  chamber. 

As  she  sat  alone  in  the  dusky 
room,  while  night  was  gathering  over 
the  windows,  her  thoughts  reverted 
to  years  long  past,  and  she  almost 
felt  as  if  she  had  reason  to  expect 
every  moment  an  old  acquaintance, 
who  was  to  produce  a  wonderful 
change  on  her  whole  being  and  cir- 
cumstances. She  at  last  recollected 
that  this  was  St.  Andrew's  eve,  the 
anniversary  of  that  day  when  the 
noble  Lorenz  Falk  had  appeared 
before  her  so  unhappy  and  so  de- 
ranged. Transported  into  a  sudden 
gush  of  tears,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  He  was 
mine — he  was  destined  for  me !" 

And  hark !  the  stair-case  echoed 
with  the  sound  of  footsteps,  really 
and  truly, — they  were  heavy  and 
firm,  like  a  man's, — the  door  creak- 
ed,— a  face  peered  into  the  room. 

Barbara  might  be  rather  said  to 
be  dead  than  alive.  Every  thing 
frorff  that  moment  appeared  to  be  a 
repetition,  only  a  far  more  hideous 
one,  and  a  fulfilment  of  the  terrible 
prophecy.  In  his  lean,  up-raised 
hand,  the  monster  now  carried  a  lan- 
tern, — a  light  from  it  fell  upon 
his  horrid  shaggy  hair,  his  madly- 
rolling  eyes,  and  his  foaming  lips. 

Art  thou  my  bride  ?"  he  exclaim- 
ed, opening  his  mouth  convulsively. 
But  instead  of  hopping  and  running 
about  her,  like  Lorenz  Falk  on  St. 
Andrew's  eve,  this  more  horrible  visi- 
tant, singing  and  laughing  most  hide- 
ously, lifted  her  up,  and  bore  her  to 
the  door.   Barbara  uttered  a  scream 
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of  anguish,  which  brought  forth  her 
brave  landlord.  The  monster,  quit- 
ting his  prey,  now  attacked  Lorenz 
with  fury ;  but  the  latter  soon  per- 
ceived that  he  had  to  cope  with  in- 
censed madness,  and  must  of  neces- 
sity fall  before  it.  With  a  half- 
stifled  voice  he  called  upon  his  ser- 
vants to  assist  him.  After  many 
struggles,  they  gained  the  mastery 
over  the  frantic  stranger,  and  bound, 
and  threw  him — for  he  had  now 
fainted — on  a  servant's  bed.  But 
when  all  the  people  of  the  house 
were  gazing  upon  him  with  looks  of 
curiosity,  and  the  glimmering  light 
fell  upon  his  wild  countenance,  pale 
as  death,  Lorenz  Falk,  shuddering, 
commanded  every  one  to  leave  the 
room.  All  obeyed  him  except  Bar- 
barba :  she  remained  alone  with  him 
and  the  horrible  prisoner. 

My  lady,"  said  Lorenz,  after  a 
pause,  "  depart  before  he  revives, 
for  his  revival  will  be  terrible." 
*^  Lorenz,"  she  replied,  with  deep 
and  altogether  unusual  solemnity, 
"  it  would  be  more  proper  that  you 
should  leave  him  than  I,  for  you 
do  not  know  this  man." 

"  Well  do  I  know  him,"  said  Lo- 
renz;  "  it  is  the  bloody  Wurfler, 
whom  I  conquered  in  the  Hartz- 
mountains." 

Barbara  became  pale,  and  a  visible 
shudder  passed  over  her.  At  last, 
she  said  with  a  deep  sigh,  I  might 
easily  have  conceived  it  would  be 
thus :  yes,  I  knew  it,  already  in  con- 
fident anticipation.  But  when  I  am 
told  it  so  explicitly,  the  intelligence 
crushes  my  heart,  for  you  must  know, 
Herr  Lorenz  Falk,  that  in  the  bloody 
Wurfler  I  recognise  the  Count,  my 
unfortunate  husband.  Alas !  the 
prediction  is  now  completely  fulfil- 
led." 

Barbara  never  moved  from  the 
maniac's  side.  Compunction  for  her 
multiplied  offences  appeared  sudden- 
ly to  have  rushed  upon  her,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  full  feeling  of  hep- 
duty.  Lorenz  Falk,  in  all  this,  re- 
cognised a  mysterious  finger-mark, 
a  saving  warning,  from  Heaven,  and, 
with  humble  gratitude,  he  founded 
an  hospital,  and  conducted  the  un- 
happy Count  thither  as  its  first 
nurseling.  Poor  Barbara  did  not 
scruple  to  become  the  superintend- 
ant  of  the  institution;  and  a  few 
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years  afterwards,  on  St.  Andrew's 
eve,  the  Count  departed  to  the  invi- 
sible world,  in  a  moment  of  ligbt  and 
hope.  She  continued,  however,  faith- 
ful to  the  solemn  office  she  had 
entered  upon,  and  was  honoured  far 
and  wide,  in  town  and  country,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  kind  Lady  Bar- 
bara'. Lorenz  and  Margaret,  on  the 
contrary,  had  many  children,  and 


lived  long  and  happy  together.  With 
their  little  ones,  they  often  visited 
the  hospital,  and  brought  from  it 
feelings  of  solemnity  and  devotion  ; 
behind  them,  however,  there  remain- 
ed the  bright  beams  of  a  blessing 
which  had  already  risen  to  refresh 
Lady  Barbara  in  her  toilsome,  pious 
occupations. 

Mortimer  Goldsmith. 


NOTES  ON  THE  LAST  NUMBEI 

For  reasons  with  which  most  of 
our  readers  are  acquainted,  and  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  to  others 
of  them,  we  looked  forward  with 
considerable  interest  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  Number  of  this 
Journal.  We  have  not  found  our- 
selves very  much  out  in  our  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  materials  of  which  it 
is  composed,  or  the  style  in  which 
these  have  been  presented  to  the 
public.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  elegant  and  learned  articles, 
chiefly  of  a  literary  cast,  this  Num- 
ber may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  out- 
pourings of  a  school  of  theological 
bigots,  by  whom  the  reformed  church 
of  England  is  disgraced  ;  and  of  the 
ignorant  ravings  of  an  antiquated 
class  of  politicians  and  political  eco- 
nomists, which,  finding  itself  dis- 
(rountenanced  by  men  in  power,  who 
were  formerly  its  chief  supporters, 
and  withal  seeing  its  annihilation 
rapidly  and  inevitably  approaching, 
attempts,  with  a  fiend-like  maligni- 
ty, to  impede,  and,  if  possible,  to 
stop  the  triumphant  progress  of  a 
reformation,  as  signal  and  glorious 
in  the  annals  of  English  policy  as 
was  the  reformation  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  the  extended  annals  of 
Christianity.  It  is  truly  lamentable 
to  witness  these  death -throes  of  a  set 
of  worn-out  theorists  in  politics  and 
legislation.  They  resemble,  from  all 
we  can  conceive  of  the  matter,  the 
desperate  efforts  made  by  the  popish 
priests  to  support  their  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  a  world  beginning  to  see  the 
light  of  truth,  when  these  priests  put 
in  practice  the  most  pitiful  engines 
of  superstition,  now  rendered  power- 
less by  the  counteracting  force  of 
reason  and  ridicule.  The  strong 
holds  of  Castlereaghism  (as  the  late 
^iystem  of  misruling  coxcombry  was 
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appropriately,  but  rather  inelegantly 
denominated,)  are  now  fairly  sapped 
in  their  foundations ;  and  as  these 
afforded  the  only  refuge  from  public 
indignation  to  the  wretched  minions 
who  advocated  every  species  of  abuse, 
heaped  on  a  too- patient  country  by 
their  masters,  it  is  now  to  be  expect- 
ed that,  with  the  approaching  total 
downfal  of  these  fortresses  of  tyran- 
ny, the  reptiles  nourished  in  them 
will  either  be  totally  destroyed,  or 
reduced  to  deserved  insignificance. 
We  speak  thus,  liOt  with  the  least 
expectation  that  what  we  say  can 
have  any  effect  on  the  creatures  to 
which  we  refer,  for  it  is  always  of 
the  nature  of  stupidity  and  insolence 
to  be  blind  and  deaf ;  but  we  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  before  our 
readers  a  statement  of  our  own  firm 
conviction,  that  the  principles,  and 
particularly  the  political  principles, 
which  this  Review  has  all  along  ad- 
vocated, must,  ere  long,  fall  into 
utter  contempt,  and,  at  no  distant 
period,  be  heard  of  only  in  the  codes 
of  that  most  humane  of  tribunals, 
the  Inquisition,  or  in  the  practices 
of  the  free,  enlightened,  and  happy 
Governments  of  Turkey  and  Barbary. 

After  all,  it  is  just  possible  that 
these  politicians,  by  exercising  some 
of  that  tact  by  which  the  master  of 
their  school  was  often  distinguished, 
may  lay  aside  part  of  their  over- 
weening absurdity,  and  fall  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who  regulate  their 
conduct  on  the  principles  of  expe- 
rience and  common  sense.  We 
should  rejoice  to  see  this  happen ; 
for  we  have  no  wish  that  any  class 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  should 
fall  so  far  below  the  rank  of  ordi- 
nary mortals,  as  to  be  judged  only 
fit  for  an  asylum  of  imbeciles.  That 
this  is  the  consummation  to  which 
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they  a;o  fast  hastening,  we  think  we 
can  predict  with  as  much  certainty,  as 
that  a  young  girl  will  become  an  old 
woman  if  she  lives  to  become  an  oc- 
togenarian. 

When  we  say  this  much  of  the 
Political  principles  of  the  Review, 
we  need  not  mince  the  matter  re- 
garding what  may  properly  be  called 
its  Ecclesiastical  principles.  That  it 
should  defend  the  abominably  op- 
pressive exaction  of  tithes  on  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soil,  is  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  surprising,  when 
we  are  made  aware  that  its  pages  are 
as  open  to  the  sophistries  of  selfish 
and  interested  priests  as  the  fields  of 
England  are  to  their  merciless  and 
oppressive  intrusions.  Priests,  or 
the  hired  advocates  of  priests,  seem 
to  rest  upon  this  Review  like  a  per- 
fect incubus.  It  may  happen,  how- 
ever, as  accounting  partly  for  this 
circumstance,  that  as  the  hierarchy 
of  England  are  the  chief  payers  for 
the  wide-spread  copies  of  this  Re- 
view, they  suppose  themselves  to 
have  the  best  right  to  fill  its  pages 
with  their  pestilent,  self-seeking  dia- 
tribes. Let  us  not,  however,  be  too 
severe  upon  the  poor  parsons.  It  is 
natural  for  them  to  plead  that  they 
are  entitled,  re  divino,  to  draw  the 
substantial  fruits  of  this  world  from 
those  who  possess  them,  in  return 
for  the  promises  which  they  hold  out 
to  sinful  mortals  of  a  benignant 
share  of  the  good  things  of  the  next. 
We  do  not  quarrel  with  them  for 
drawing  upon  the  ready-currency  of 
this  world  for  these  purposes,  pro- 
vided those  drawn  upon  are  willing 
to  honour  the  drafts  ;  but  we  object, 
and  must  ever  object  to  the  doc- 
trine, as  debasing  to  religion  as  it  is 
to  its  ministers,  that  they  must  be 
supported  by  a  compulsory  provision, 
drawn  from  the  industry  of  their 
fellow-countrymen. 

In  a  word,  we  object  to  the  slavish 
doctrines,  both  in  respect  to  politics 
and  religion,  which  it  is  the  uniform 
purpose  of  this  Review  to  support. 
And  if  we  object  to  it  in  point  of 
politics  and  religion,  we  have  a  far 
deeper  antipathy  to  it  in  point  of  po- 
litical economy.  The  redoubtable 
Southey  no  longer,  it  is  true,  tells 
us,  with  an  unblushing  eflTrontery, 
that  the  more  heavily  taxed  a  nation 
is,  the  more  happy  it  must  be,  or. 
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that  whatever  is  wrung  from  the  , 
resources  of  a  people,  to  pay  unneces- 
sary and  extravagant  establishments 
at  home  and  abroad,  returns  to  these 
same  people  in  refreshing  streams  of  . 
happiness  and  profit.     The  poor, 
but  laborious  doctor,  has  been  silen- 
ced, and  most  properly  silenced,  as  a 
writer  on  Political  Economy,  in  the 
pages  of  the  Quarterly  Review  ;  but 
instead  of  the  puerile  absurdities, 
which  this  poetical  economist  con- 
trived to  void  in  the  course  of  his ; 

outpourings,"  we  have  now  no- 
thing but  the  deplorable  niaiseries 
with  which  the  pages  of  a  notorious 
contemporary  of  our  own  has  chosen  i 
of  late  to  harrass  its  too  indulgent 
readers.  Indeed,  we  discover  plain- 1 
ly,  in  the  three  articles  of  the  Review 
which  refer  to  subjects  within  thei 
domain  of  Political  Economy,  the 
same  degree  of  profound  ignorance;) 
of  facts  and  principles,  the  same 
contempt  for  all  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, and  the  same  disregard  for'; 
truth  and  sound  reasoning,  which 
we  observe  as  characterizing  all  the 
pitiful  opponents  of  the  present  | 
Administration, — an  Administration 
which,  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous 
taunts  with  which  it  has  been  assail- 
ed, has  carried  the  torch  of  philo-1 
sophy  into  the  dark  intricacies  of  a, 
delusive  system  in  the  affairs  of  agri-i 
culture,  of  manufactures,  and  espe-i 
cially  of  commerce.  ; 

But  we  are  perhaps  indulging  too': 
far  in  these  general  observations.; 
Let  us  look  somewhat  more  narrow- 
ly into  the  stuff  of  which  this  Num-i 
ber  of  the  Review  is  composed. i 
With  the  few  exceptions  to  which* 
we  have  already  alluded,  we  shall; 
find  it  vapid  satis  super  que.  Why,i 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  ha^i 
the  editor  plagued  his  readers  withi 
more  than  thirty  mortal  pages  on  the 
memoirs  of  the  silly  and  faithfui 
Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.,  and 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  ? 
Every  body,  who  has  had  access  ta 
read  even  a  tenth-day- old  torn  and 
dirty  newspaper  for  the  last  six 
months,  has  read,  till  he  has  been 
almost  sickened,  about  this  weak 
man,  the  insignificant  fawner  on 
royalty  and  nobility,  the  fancier  of 
silk  coats  and  pretty  actresses,  and 
the  profound  admirer  of  his  own 
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jvife,  as  well  as  of  black  patches  and 
'  ine  music.  If  this  had  occurred  to 
:he  editor,  we  should  have  conceived 
:hat,  notwithstanding  the  bamboozle- 
nent  in  which  he  must  have  found 
limself  entangled,  in  a  first  attempt 
:o  arrange  the  articles  of  a  set  of 
lungry  contributors,  he  would  either 
lave  rejected  this  altogether,  or  cur- 
:ailed  it,  without  a  pang  of  mercy 
reaching  his  heart.  If  either  John 
Murray,  or  the  new  editor  of  the 
Review,  expect  it  to  live  beyond  the 
lext  six  months,  let  them  assume 
the  obstinacy  of  mules  whenever  an 
ittempt  is  made  to  thrust  upon  them 
stuff  of  so  stale,  and  now  unprofit- 
ible  a  kind,  as  that  contained  in  the 
first  article  of  this  Number.  It  is 
an  infliction  which  only  a  fifty- Job- 
power  of  patience  can  endure. 

Of  the  second  article,  which  is  a 
sort  of  quiz  on  the  wanderings  of 
1  worthy,  good-humoured  Yorkshire 
'squire,  we  have  only  to  say,  that  it 
I  is  an  agreeable-enough  sort  of  a  fill- 
up  for  a  few  empty  pages.  And  in 
reference  to  what  has  been  written  in 
the  following  article  on  Greek  Courts 
of  Justice,  it  may  be  properly  called  a 
learned  and  elegantly-written  paper ; 
but  one  which,  at  the  same  time, 
betrays  the  most  virulent  hostility  to 
every  species  of  democratic  institu- 
tion. Through  the  sides  of  the  too- 
often  capricious  Dicasts  of  Athens, 
it  is  the  evident  wish  of  the  writer 
to  wound  all  establishments  connect- 
ed with  the  system  of  republics. 
The  argument  is,  that  because  some 
of  the  jurors  in  Ancient  Athens  were 
I  corrupt,'  and  disgraced  their  office 
by  manifest  acts  of  injustice,  there- 
fore no  jurors  are  to  be  trusted,  whe- 
i  ther  in  England  or  America.  Be- 
sides, it  is  rather  a  singular  thing, 
that,  in  a  grave  treatise  on  the  judi- 
cial establishments  of  Greece,  the 
writer  should  have  recourse  almost 
exclusively  for  his  facts  to  the  wri- 
ters of  farces  and  comedies.  Would 
it  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  any 
mortal,  that  Justice  Shallow  is  the 
true  archetype  of  the  high-minded, 
independent,  and  enlightened  coun- 
try magistracy  of  England?  The 
•  London  Magazine,  for  the  present 
month,  has  exposed  this  poor  artifice 
so  thoroughly,  that  we  deem  it  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  longer  upon  it.  If 
the  right  of  the  people  to  govern 


themselves  must  be  denied  and  vili- 
fied, let  other  more  insinuating  me- 
thods than  the  present  be  put  into 
practice  for  that  purpose.  We  may 
assure  the  writer  of  this  article,  that, 
scholar  as  he  is,  and  wise  as  he 
thinks  himself  to  be,  it  will  be  long 
ere  he,  W  Mr  Mitford  either,  will 
succeed  in  persuading  the  people  of 
England,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  no  better  for  the  purposes  of 
an  efficient  government,  than  a  rab- 
ble of  the  Athenian  populace  sit- 
ting as  a  deliberative  assembly ;  or 
that  an  English  jury  is  as  unfit  for 
assisting  in  the  administration  oi 
justice,  as  some  of  the  worst  and 
lowest  inhabitants  of  Athens,  who 
had  acquired  by  birth  a  right  to  act 
the  part  of  jurors  in  that  republic. 
But  enough  of  this. 

The  next  compartment  of  the  Re- 
view is  occupied  by  the  productions 
of  two  champions  of  the  Church- 
militant  of  England.  The  first  is 
taken  up  in  shewing  the  respective 
provinces  of  Reason  and  Revelation, 
a  subject  which  we  had  thought  ex- 
hausted several  centuries  ago,  except 
as  a  topic  of  clerical  declamation  in 
the  pulpit:  and  the  second  fills 
thirty- five  long  pages,  in  an  appa- 
rently triumphant  exposure  of  the 
puerile  nonsense  and  mummery  con- 
tained in  a  late  work,  sent  out  to  the 
world  by  some  silly  old  woman  of  a 
French  priest,  and  entitled  the  Apo- 
calypse of  the  Sister  Nativite.  Why 
were  not  the  old  fool  and  the  en- 
tranced sister  allowed  to  go  quietly 
down  to  the  grave  of  oblivion,  with- 
out being  supplied  by  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers  with  an  extra  winding- 
sheet,  to  save  them  a  little  longer 
than  was  proper  from  utter  rotten- 
ness ?  Neither  one  nor  other  of  them 
deserved  to  be  remembered  even 
with  contempt,  notwithstanding  all 
the  commendation  bestowed  upon 
them  by  canting  Jesuits,  and  all  the 
vituperation  thrown  upon  them  by 
hot-headed  High  Church  zealots. 
Perhaps,  however,  we  are  wrong  in 
speaking  thus  of  this  precious  Apo- 
calypse of  Sister  Nativite.  The  de- 
testable absurdities  and  impostures 
of  the  Catholic  superstition  require, 
for  the  sake  of  Catholics  themselves, 
to  be  exposed  most  unmercifully  : 
not  exactly,  however,  in  the  spirit 
which  we  think  lurks  in  many  cor-. 
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iiers  of  this  Review ;  for,  if  we  do 
not  greatly  mistake  its  drift,  the 
author  intends  to  throw  odium  on 
tlie  Catholic  body  in  general,  and 
thus,  by  a  side-wind,  to  support  the 
tyrannical  system  existing  in  this 
country  towards  Catholics^n  depri- 
ving them  of  their  comnfBi  rights, 
as  inhabitants  of  a  free  country,  and 
subjects  of  civil  government.  This 
disgrace,  we  trust,  will  ere  long  be 
wiped  from  the  face  of  British  legis- 
lation, and  we  shall  then  find,  that 
the  behef  iu  the  harmless  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  can  have  no 
effect  in  making  any  man  a  coward- 
ly soldier,  a  backward  tax-payer,  a 
corrupt  magistrate,  or  a  bad  legis- 
lator. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  the  three  following 
articles  which  fill  the  compartment 
that  the  editor  has  chosen  to  de- 
vote to  the  all-engrossing  subject  of 
Tolitical  Economy.  It  was  in  this 
department  of  the  work  that  we  ex- 
pected to  find  the  most  marked  im- 
provement. But,  O  cocca  mortalium 
corda!  we  have  been  wretchedly 
disappointed.  Random,  disjointed 
assertion,  seems  to  occupy  the  place 
of  fact,  and  unredeemed  rant  to  fill 
the  place  of  reasoning  and  candid 
deduction.  Above  all,  we  have  been 
surprised  to  find  the  lowest  scurrility 
poured  forth,  in  way  of  personal  at- 
tacks, on  a  gentleman  who  Confess- 
edly stands  at  the  head  of  the  writers 
on  Political  Economy  in  our  country 
at  the  present  day.  The  Reviewer 
also  seems  to  think  he  has  made  an 
immense  hit,  when,  times  without 
number,  he  has  in  scorn  called  poli- 
tical economy  "  that  most  exact  of 
moral  sciences."  Does  the  pitiful 
scribbler  mean  to  convey  to  his  read- 
ers the  lowest  possible  conception  of 
the  powers  of  his  understanding,  or 
the  highest  possible  detestation  of 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  when  he 
thus  makes  game,  as  he  thinks,  of  a 
science,  on  the  right  application  of 
whose  rules  so  much  of  human 
happiness  depends  ?  It  were  difficult 
to  say  which  of  these  purposes  he 
has  more  effectually  accomplished. 
His  success  in  blundering  is  as  great 
as  that  of  any  thorough-bred  Irish- 
man from  the  very  heart  of  Con- 
naught  ;  and  his  sensibility,  in  regard 
to  the  state  of  his  fellow-country- 


men, and  the  human  race  in  ge- 
neral, is  about  as  conspicuous  as  the 
humanity  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 

The  first  of  the  three  articles  on  , 
subjects  of  Political  Economy  is  en- 
titled "  Political  Importance  of  our 
American  Colonies."    It  has  been 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  thi« 
paper,  not  so  much  to  review  the  \ 
works  placed  at  the  head  of  the  arti-  i 
cle,  which  appear  to  be  poor  enough  ; 
productions,  as  to  throw  ridicule  on 
certain  doctrines  proposed  by  Mr  \ 
MacCulloch,  in  his  Lectures  at  the  i 
Ricardo  Institution,  and  which  ap-  i 
pear,  with  certain  modifications,  in: 
a  late  Number  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.    All  that  Mr  MacCulloch 
has  done,  is  to  inculcate  the  doc- 
trine, that  unless  a  colony  pay  the 
expenses  of  its  own  Government,  or, 
by  its  natural  position,  be  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  mother! 
country,  or  of  other  colonies  and: 
establishments  yielding  an  equivalent' 
for  the  joint  expenditure,  it  is  better 
to  abandon  it  altogether.    This  doc- 
trine the  Quarterly  Reviewer  has 
chosen  to  misrepresent,  and  to  state 
thus, — "  One  of  the  main  positions 
laid  down  by  these  theorists,  (mean- 
ing Mr  MacCulloch,)  is,  that  no 
colony  is  worth  retaining,  unless  the 
mother  country  derives  from  it  a 
revenue  equal  to  the  expenditure 
upon  it."    Now  we  venture  to  sayJ 
that  if  detached  individual  settle-i 
ments,  which  form,  as  it  were,  the 
mere  outposts  of  important  and  pron 
fitable  colonies,  are  referred  to,  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewer  never  had  the 
slightest  intention  to  include  these 
in  the  list  of  colonies  which  he  pro- 
scribes.   We  will  farther  venture  it 
say,  that  he  would  be  the  last  mar 
to  advise  giving  up  the  Cape  of  Gooi 
Hope  or  St.  Helena,  merely  becan* 
they  did  not  pay  their  own  expenses 
provided  it  can  be  shown  that  thi 
more  distant  colonies  or  possessione 
which  these  places  of  strength  pro- 
tect,  yield  to  England  advantage 
which  counterbalance  the  expend! 
ture  on  these  places  individually.  I 
is  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  th< 
whole  nation,  and  of  its  extendei 
system  of  colonies,  that  this  or  tli< 
other  colony  is  to  be  judged  profit) 
able,  or  the  reverse.    The  fortress^ 
of  Gibraltar  and  Malta  are  a  sQUro 
of  great  annual  expense  to  thii 
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juntry.  In  a  limited  sense,  they 
e  colonies  ;  but  then  they  are  es- 
ntial  to  the  protection  of  our  coin- 
erce  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
16  maintenance  of  our  superiority 
lere,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  a 
ival  power.  The  expenditure  on 
lese  garrisons  is  therefore  justifi- 
)le,  on  the  plain  principle,  that 
ley  do  afford  an  equivalent,  nay, 
ir  more  than  an  equivalent,  to  the 
lother  country,  for  that  expense,  in 
le  duties  and  profits  drawn  from 
le  trade  of  the  Levant,  which  by 
leir  means  is  rendered  secure,  and 
1  the  advantage  which  their  posses- 
ion gives  in  case  of  a  naval  war. 

Among  other  perverse  and  igno- 
aint  attempts  made  by  this  Review 
5  support  every  established  abuse, 
re  may  refer  particularly  to  the  bias 
!;  has  always  had  to  the  maintenance 
f  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
onsequently  of  all  those  iniquitous 
sgislative    proceedings    by  which 
lavery  is  upheld,  and  almost  ren- 
lered  necessary.    In  speaking  of  our 
olonial  system,  therefore,  the  Re- 
iewer  must  attack  the  doctrines  of 
hose  who,  reasoning  on  the  princi- 
>les  of  common  sense,  in  opposition 
0  those  of  sordid  monopoly,  argue 
hat  the  ports  of  England  should  be 
)pen  to  the  importation  of  tropical 
)roductions,  and  especially  of  sugar. 
Torn  every  quarter  of  the  world,  at 
m  equal  duty.    They  state  the  fact, 
^hat  a  single  district  of  Bengal  could 
raise,  by  free  labour,  as  much  sugar 
IS  could  supply  the  wants  of  all 
Europe,  if  an  equality  of  duty  were 
established  on  the  productions  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies.    The  Quar- 
terly Reviewer,  however,  thinks  fit 
to  meet  these  reasonings  and  state- 
ments by  an  argument  ad  terror  em,. 
"  If  you  do  any  thing  to  render  less 
tight  the  monopolizing  grasp  of  the 
West- India  Planters,   you  imme- 
diately destroy  a  revenue  of  five 
millions  a-year,  derived  from  the 
importations  from  these  colonies." 
Is  it  possible  to  suppose,   that  a 
revenue  would  fall  off,  when  the 
same  ability  remained  to  purchase 
tropical  productions,  after  the  ports 
of  the  kingdom  were  thrown  open  to 
the  world,   and  when,   from  the 
greater  field  of  competition,  these 
;  commodities  became  much  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  obtained  now  ?  The 
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idea  is  monstrous ;  and  yet  this  Re- 
viewer will  insist  on  the  vital  import- 
ance to  the  revenue  and  naval  power 
of  this  country,  of  keeping  these 
colonies,  drenched  as  they  are  with 
so  much  human  gore,  and  daily  wit- 
nesses of  so  much  human  suftering, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges 
which  their  owners  have  so  long  con- 
tinued to  abuse. 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  article 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
importance  of  our  North- American 
colonies.     The  writer    has  most 
egregiously  mistaken  the  views  of 
Mr  MacCulloch,  when  he  states  that 
this  gentleman  advises  the  giving  up 
all  trade  and  connection  with  Canada, 
and  our  other  provinces  in  that  quar- 
ter.   We  cannot  conceive  any  more 
violent  perversion  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples that  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  modern  school  of  Political  Econo- 
my to  inculcate,  than  that  any  one 
branch  of  profitable  commerce  should 
be  abandoned.  All  that  is  said  comes 
to  this,  if  England  can  obtain  better 
and  cheaper  timber  from  the  Baltic 
than  from  Canada,  and  if  by  the 
commerce  with  the  Baltic  she  ob- 
tains a  more  profitable  and  extensive 
market  for  her  manufactures  than 
the  Canadas  ever  afforded,  or  ever 
will  afford,  let  not  England  sacrifice 
this  advantageous  and  comparatively 
home-market,  for  the  sake  of  pam- 
pering -a  colony,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  must  either  become  an  inde- 
pendent state,  or  be  merged  in  the 
federal  republic  of  North  America. 
The  glaring  iniquity  of  the  present 
scale  of  duties  on  foreign  and  colo- 
nial timber  has  been  pointed  out  in 
so  satisfactory   and    convincing  a 
manner  in  the  last  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which,  we  pre- 
sume, most  of  our  readers  have  seen, 
that  we  judge  it  unnecessary  to  ad- 
vert farther  to  the  subject  than  to 
state,  that,  independently  altogether 
of  the  great  additional  charge  for 
freight  from  Canada,  compared  with 
that  from  the  Baltic,  a  duty  is  laid 
on  Baltic  timber,  varying  from  six 
to  nearly  ten  times  the  amount  of 
that  applicable  to  Canadian  timber  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  com- 
pletely proved  before  the  committees 
of  Parliament  on  the  timber  trade, 
that  more  than  a  half  of  all  the  tim- 
ber called  Canadian  is  actually  pro- 
4B 
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tluced  in  the  Western  territory  of 
the  State  of  New  York  !   Far  be  it 
from  us  to  undervalue  the  commerce 
of  any  quarter  of  the  world,  much 
less  of  colonies  so  much  attached  to 
this  country  as  those  of  the  Canadas 
are ;  but  let  that  commerce  be  found- 
ed on  a  mutual  interchange  of  bene- 
fits.   As  matters  stand  at  present, 
the  benefit  is  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  colony,  without  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  in  any  one  shape,  on  the 
part  of  England,  any  corresponding 
advantage.    England  suffers  in  two 
ways  by  the  unnatural  fostering  of 
this  settlement:  in  the  first  place, 
she  pays  a  high  price  for  an  inferior 
article ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
she  loses  that  beneficial  market  for 
the  sale  of  her  produce  along  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea, 
which  she  enjoyed  to  a  vastly  greater 
extent  previous  to  the  laying  on  of 
the  ill-judged  and  most  impolitic 
duties  at  present  levied  on  foreign, 
not  colonial,  timber.    But  it  is  really 
needless  to  waste  words  on  a  subject 
which  is  palpable  to  the  capacities  of 
every  one,  who  is  not,  like  the  writer 
of  this  article,  blinded  by  prejudices, 
most  of  which  have  been  exploded 
more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The 
paragraph  of  outrageous  vitupera- 
tion with  which  the  writer  closes 
this  article  is  worthy  of  the  spirit 
which  presides  over  the  whole  move- 
ments of  this  Review :  he  attacks, 
with  incomparable  vehemence,  the 
modern  opinion  upheld  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  by  all  men  of 
sense,  that  the  diffusion  of  education 
and  intelligence  among  all  orders  of 
the  people  has  been  attended  with 
most  beneficial  effects.    The  Quar- 
terly Reviewer  sees,  in  the  promul- 
gation of  this,  and  some  other  doc- 
trines of  its  contemporary,  the  over- 
throw of  all  social  institutions,  and 
the  most  dreadful  consequences  to 
human  society.  The  horror  express- 
ed at  the  attempts  made  in  the  JEdin- 
burgh  Review  to  destroy  the  wretch- 
ed quackeries  in  politics  and  political 
economy,  which  are  supported  by 
the  Quarterly  Review,  reminds  us 
very  forcibly  of  the  never- varying  pe- 
rorations of  the  speeches  of  a  late  Scot- 
tish Judge.  This  worthy  person  had 
been  so  terror-struck  with  the  French 
Revolution,  that  he  could  never  avoid 
lugging  into  the  end  of  his  speeches 


on  the  Bench  some  allusion  to  that 
frightful  event.  Some  John  Do^ 
and  Richard  Roe  came  with  a  cause 
before  his  Lordship.  John  sought 
that  Richard  should  be  ordained  to 
remove  a  dunghill  as  a  nuisance^ 
and  more  especially  as  it  was  a  nur- 
sery of  rats.  His  Lordship,  how- 
ever, gave  his  opinion  in  favour  of 
Richard,  confirming  the  rights  of 
Richard  and  the  rats.  "  Thankful, 
may  Richard  be,"  said  the  anti« 
revolutionary  Judge,  that  he  lives 
under  the  protection  of  the  free  and 
happy  constitution  of  this  country, 
where  men  and  rats  enjoy  equal 
laws  ;  and  doubly  thankful,  that  he 
and  the  tenants  of  his  dunghill  know^ 
nothing  of  the  dreadful  convulsions 
which  have  desolated  revolutionary 
France  ;  and  long,  very  long  may 
this  country  be  preserved  from  the 
horrid  atrocities  of  the  Robespiere* 
and  Marats  of  that  unhappy  and  in- 
fatuated country."  In  such  strain^/ 
does  the  Quarterly  Review  sum  up 
a  pleading  in  favour  of  colonial  jobs 
and  abuses.  It  calls  to  witness 
heaven  and  earth,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  is  co-operating  witji 
the  enemies  of  social  order,  in  thehr 
nefarious  attempts  to  overthrow  ajl 
that  is  most  hoary,  and  venerable, 
and  villanous,  in  the  institutions  of 
England  ;  and  hence  that,  when  thi$ 
Review  has  demonstrated  the  folly' 
of  maintaining  distant  and  unprofit^ 
able  colonial  settlements,  it  has  no- 
thing else  in  view  than  to  overtura 
the  throne  and  the  altar, — to  pro- 
claim the  doctrines  of  liberty  and 
equality, — to  destroy  the  sacred  right 
of  property, — and  to  elevate  an  ig- 
norant and  furious  mob  to  the  chief 
pinnacle  of  power  in  our  land.  Oh, 
sapient,  and  second- sigh  ted  Quar- 
terly !  Oh,  seditious  and  short-sight- 
ed Edinburgh  Review  ! 

The  next  article  refers  to  the  ever- 
lasting subject  of  the  Poor  Laws. 
We  observe  nothing  very  particular 
in  it,  except  a  recommendation,  ap- 
parently backing  the  hint  of  Lord 
Liverpool  thrown  out  during  last 
year,  with  the  view  to  introduce  the 
English  Poor  Laws  into  Ireland. 
We  should  ask  no  other  proof  of  the 
utter  incompetency  of  a  writer  to 
open  his  mouth  upon  any  subject 
connected  with  Political  Economy, 
than  the  bare  whispering  of  a  pro- 
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>osal  to  introduce  the  Poor  Laws  of 
I  England  into  any  corner  of  the  earth, 
1  xcept  into  the  dominions  of  a  mor- 
al enemy,  who  was  bent  on  our  de- 
truction ;  and  even  in  such  a  case, 
lumanity  would  induce  us  to  try 
^e  other  method  than  this  cruel, 
mt  most  effective  one,  to  sap  the 
bundations  of  the  power  of  a  hostile 
lation.     The  writer  shows  some 
rlimmerings  of  sense,  however,  when 
le  reprobates  the  present  administra- 
:ion  of  the  English   Poor  Laws, 
Mch  he  seems  to  make  out  to  be, 
n  reality,  contrary  both  to  the  words 
and  spirit  of  the  existing  law.  The 
system  which  prevails  at  present 
was  introduced  about  thirty  years 
ago,  in  consequence  of  the  Act  36 
Geo.  3.  enabling  overseers,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  patishioners  or 
any  Justice,  to  relieve  poor  persons 
at  their  own  houses,  in  cases  of  tern- 
;)omr^  illness  or  distress,  although 
they  should  refuse  to  be  taken  to  the 
work-house.    Previous  to  the  year 
1795,  when  this  statute  was  passed, 
the  English  poor-rates  fluctuated  but 
little  in  amount :  they  were  expend- 
ed exclusively  upon  aged,  lame, 
blind,  and  impotent  folk;  unable  to 
^P\rork,  together  with  a  few  orphan  or 
illegitimate  children  ;  and  when  it 
became  necessary  to  place  an  old 
pauper  on  the  parish  list,  it  general- 
ly happened  that  an  older  pensioner 
had  died  off  to  make  room  for  him. 
This  is  the  case  to  the  present  day 
in  almost  every  agricultural  and  pas- 
'toral  parish  in  Scotland.  But  by  the 
Act  referred  to,   the  overseers  of 
parishes  in  England  have  thought 
themselves  warranted  in  affording 
indiscriminate  assistance  to  all  who 
demand  parish  aid.  A  scale  of  wages 
has  been  fixed  capriciously  by  these 
overseers  ;  and  if  the  labourer  is  not 
able  to  gain  this  sum  at  work,  it  is 
made  up  to  him  out  of  the  parish 
funds.     Thug,  suppose  that  these 
overseers,  in  the  depth  of  their  wis- 
dom, should  say  that  every  unmar- 
ried labourer  should  receive  twelve 
shillings  a- week,  and  every  married 
labourer  should   receive  fourteen, 
with  three  or  four  more,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  his  children  ; 
and  suppose  that  these  labourers 
should  receive  of  wages  from  their 
employers  only  six  or  seven  shillings 
a-wgek,  the  remainder  of  the  twelve. 
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or  additional  shillings,  are  made  up 
to  the  labourer  out  of  the  general 
contributions  of  the  parish.  Now 
we  rejoice  to  observe  the  reprobation 
with  which  this  wicked  system  is 
branded  by  the  Reviewer.    He  says, 
"  in  truth  this  is  an  iniquitous 
scheme,  devised  by  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land,  with  the  view  of 
shifting  from  their  own  shoulders  a 
considerable  part  of  the  wages  of 
agricultural  labourers,  to  be  borne 
by  others  who  do  not  employ  them. 
The  allowance  made  out  of  the  poor- 
rates  to  labourers  in  agriculture  is 
levied  upon  the  property  of  manu- 
facturers, mechanics,  and  tradesmen ; 
and  the  proportion  of  the  rates  thus 
raised,  which  is  expended  in  the 
payment  of  labourers'  wages,  is  un- 
justly taken  from  these  classes,  and 
transferred  into  the  pockets  of  the 
cultivators  and  owners  of  land.  That 
a  class  of  men,  who  in  general  ap- 
pear vigilant  enough  where  their  in- 
terests are  concerned,  should  thus 
stand  tamely  by  and  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  plundered,  is  a  circum- 
stance for  which  we  cannot  account." 
Certainly  it  does  seem  rather  unac- 
countable that  such  things  should 
happen  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  help 
the  Reviewer  to  a  sort  of  solution  of 
the  difficulty,  when  we  direct  his 
attention  to  the  fact,   that  parish 
overseers, — a  set  of  men  sometimes 
little  interested,  at  other  times  not 
at  all  interested  in  the  economical 
distribution  of  the  poor  funds,— are 
by  law  appointed  to  make  this  dis- 
tribution.   The  evil  would  be  cor- 
rected, if  not  entirely  remedied,  if, 
as  in  Scotland,  the  payers  of  this 
tax  were  made  the  judges,  both  of 
the  sums  to  be  raised,  and  of  the 
manner  and  quantities  in  which  the 
produce  of  the  tax  was  to  be  distri- 
buted.   There  is  scarcely  an  iota  of 
difference  between  the  Poor  Laws  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  and  yet,  till 
very  lately,  we  have  never  heard  of 
one  fraction  being  raised  by  assess- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  rural 
population.    The  fact  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  mode  in  which 
our  Poor  Laws  are  administered.  ^ 
The  third  politico-economical  arti- 
cle is  entitled  "  Irish  Absentees 
and  in  it  the  chief  object  of  the 
writer  seems  to  be,  to  hold  up  to  ri- 
dicule the  name  of  Mr  MacCulloch 
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who  maintained  some  doctrines  on 
this  subject  before  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  last  summer, 
which  doctrines  displease  the  Quar- 
terly Reviewer,  first,  because  they 
are  en^bodied  in  an  article  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  secondly,  because 
they  contradict  several  antiquated 
notions  of  the  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
touching  the  infallible  integrity, 
and  intelligence,  and  undeviatingly 
good  moral  conduct,  of  country 
'squires,  when  kept  a-fox-hunting 
upon  their  own  estates,  instead  of 
dancing  quadrilles  and  waltzes  at 
Almack*s,  or  running  a  muck  upon 
hosts  of  valets  and  postilions  in 
Paris  and  Rome ;  and,  thirdly,  be- 
cause the  Quarterly  Reviewer  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  the  subject. 
Some  seven  or  eight  months  ago  we 
took  occasion  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers the  whole  of  the  evidence  which 
was  given  by  Mr  MacCulloch  before 
the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  this  eternal  subject 
of  Irish  Absenteeism.  We  subjoin- 
ed various  additional  documents  with 
our  own  observations  on  this  much- 
contested  question,  and  we  think 
that  sufficient  was  there  brought  for- 
ward to  satisfy  any  one  who  would 
trouble  himself  so  far  as  to  study  the 
subject  in  its  most  prominent  bear- 
ings, that,  as  things  now  stand  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  she  is  rather  bene- 
fited than  injured  by  the  non-resi- 
dence of  a  great  portion  of  her  land- 
owners. Were  these  proprietors  to 
be  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil,  and 
doing  only  good,  v;e  will  grant  that 
their  residence  on  their  estates, 
though  it  should  not  add  to  the 
wealth,  might,  in  some  degree,  in- 
crease the  happiness  of  poor  Ireland ; 
but  as  by  far  the  majority  of  these 
persons  happen  at  present  to  be  only 
men,  who  know  rather  more,  and  do 
rather  more  of  evil  than  of  good,  we 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  their  continuing  abroad  is  rather 
a  blessing  than  a  curse  to  Ireland. 
As  to  the  blind  and  absurd  asser- 
tion, that  the  country  is  drained  of 
its  wealth  to  support  these  absentees, 
we  need  only  remark,  that,  as  long 
as  the  capital  of  Ireland  remains, 
and  revenue  only  is  sent  abroad,  no 
harm  whatever  is  done  by  the  fo- 
reign expenditure  of  her  land-owners. 
If  the  capital  of  Ireland  is  carried 


abroad,  we  admit,  at  once,  that  Ire^T 
land  will  be  impoverished  by  such  a 
transfer :  and  the  proposal  at  which 
the  Reviewer  hints,  of  imposing  a 
discriminating  tax  on  the  property 
of  absentees,  is  just  such  a  measure 
as  would  have  the  undoubted  effect 
of  making  them  sell  their  land,  and 
carry  both  capital  and  the  revenue 
derivable  from  it  out  of  the  country. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  fortunately 
no  such  insane  proposition  has  ever 
received  any  countenance  in  Parlia^ 
ment.     The  obtuse  brain  of  OIJ 
Nicholas  himself  could  understand 
this  notion  of  the  matter ;  and  yei 
here  is  a  Reviewer,  who,  after  a 
flood  of  light  has  been  from  day  to 
day  poured  on  questions  of  this  na- 
ture, still  continues  to  broach  such 
blundering  ideas,  which  any  child 
that  had  read  Mrs  Marcet's  Conver- 
sations on  Political  Economy  would 
be  ashamed  of  entertaining.  The 
best,  and  indeed  the  only  unexcep--: 
tionable  part  of  this  article,  has  beeni 
stolen  from  one  which  appeared  late 
ly  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.    It  re^l 
lates  to  the  mischiefs  and  misery 
which  have  arisen  from  the  minut^ 
subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland.  Th^ 
Reviewer's  opinions  entirely  coincid^ 
with  our  own  upon  this  subject,  and' 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  matter ; 
has  been  taken  up  by  Parliament,  a' 
Bill  having  been  passed  for  render-- 
ing  all  sub-letting  of  land,  without  ' 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  illegal 
and  void.    In  course  of  time  thi« ' 
measure  will,  we  doubt  not,  operate 
a  most  beneficial  change  on  the  po- 
pulation of  that  country.    It  is  at 
the  same  time  consolatory  to  be  in- 
formed, that  the  population  which 
may  hereafter  be  ejected,  or  prevent- 
ed from  settling  in  the  country,  will 
be  employed  in  various  manufactures, 
which  have  lately  been  established 
in  some  of  the  principal  towns  iu 
Ireland.    Reference  is  made  to  the 
salutary  change  which,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  taken 
place  on  the  vast  estate  of  the  Mar- 
quis and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  in 
Sutherlandshire ;  and  the  humane 
conduct  of  these  personages  towards 
their  ejected  tenantry,  is  pointed  out 
as  an  excellent  example  to  the  Irish 
landlords,  who  now  appear  to  be  ap- 
plying themselves  with  vigour  to 
thin  the  beggarly  population  on  their 
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estates.  It  may,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  the  Sutherland  estate 
IS  not  quite  the  fairy  land,  or  Go- 
shen, which  the  Reviewer  would  wish 
us  to  believe  it  to  be.  We  appre- 
hend that  some  gentleman,  whose 
imagination  rather  overcame  his 
.senses,  must  have  informed  the  Re- 
viewer of  the  magnificent  fields  of 
Sutherlandshire,  waving  with  drill- 
sown  wheat  equal  to  any  in  Norfolk. 
We  will  take  upon  us  to  say,  that  of 
the  750,000  acres  of  which  this  great 
estate  consists,  there  is  not  half  a 
thousand,  nor  a  quarter  of  a  thousand, 
nor  even  fifty,  on  which  the  drill- 
sowing  of  wheat  has  been  introduced. 
A  great,  a  most  important  benefit, 
however,  has  been  done  by  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  enlightened 
and  humane  proprietors,  accompa- 
nied, no  doubt,  as  every  change, 
even  from  the  most  execrably  bad 
system  to  the  very  best,  must  always 
necessarily  be,  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  temporary  distress  and 
misery. 

We  shall  say  very  little  more  of 
this  Review.  There  is  a  sort  of  a 
namby-pamby  article  on  Tremaine, 
Matilda,  and  Granby ;  three  novels 
which  have  lately  made  some  noise 
among  the  frequenters  of  Circulating 
Libraries.  An  Essay  on  West-  India 
affairs  follows  this.  It  is  an  apology 
for  the  planters,  and  for  all  the  mon- 
strous wickedness  which  accompanies 
a  state  of  slavery.  It  deserves  not 
to  have  any  thing  more  said  of  it. 
Next  in  succession  follows  a  ram- 


bling, ill-concocted  article,  giving 
an  account  of  Denham  and  Clapper- 
ton's  African  Discoveries,  of  which 
so  much  has  been  heard  of  late.  The 
writer  concludes  his  summary  of  the 
work,  with  a  most  absurd  attempt  to 
maintain  an  hypothesis,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  brought  before  the 
public  in  this  Review,  namely,  that 
the  river  Niger  falls  into  the  Nile. 
No  support  whatever  is  given  to  this 
vague  and  most  improbable  conjec- 
ture in  the  work  of  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  and  it  therefore  stands 
by  itself  as  a  specimen  of  miserable 
tomfoolery,  engendered  in  the  brain 
of  the  Reviewer  himself.  We  won- 
der that  he  did  not  try  to  digest 
somewhat  better  the  statements  with- 
in his  reach,  connected  with  the  visi- 
ble and  tangible  objects  which  these 
interesting  travels  communicate  to 
us,  instead  of  puzzling  his  brain,  and 
exposing  his  ignorance,  to  the  scien- 
tific world  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  that  this 
river  will  be  found  to  fall  into  the  sea 
towards  the  south  instead  of  the  east; 
but  this  matter,  so  long  hid  in  dark- 
ness, will  soon,  we  trust,  be  brought 
to  light,  by  our  enterprising  country- 
men, who  have  landed  at  the  Bight 
of  Benin,  with  a  fairer  prospect  of 
penetrating  thence  into  the  interior  of 
Africa, than  ever  could  reasonably  be 
entertained  by  any  former  travellers. 
The  last  article  refers  to  the  Life 
of  Sheridan,  as  written  by  Dr  Wat- 
kins  and  by  Mr  Moore ; — sed  jam 
satis. 


C5e  prxitifijal. 

0  FAR,  far  away,  on  the  limitless  sea, 

1  remember'd  the  hearts  that  were  breaking  for  me  ! 
And  the  deep  hollow  voices  of  years  that  were  past 
Came  more  fierce  to  my  soul  than  the  howl  of  the  blast : 

For  they  told  me  of  youth  that  had  dwindled  away. 

Like  a  frost-bitten  blossom,  from  hope  to  decay ; 

Of  the  joys  I  had  cherish'd  in  life's  happy  morn. 

Like  the  hours  that  had  brought  them — ah  !  ne  er  to  return  ! 

For  the  voice  of  the  tempter  my  heart  had  assail'd. 
In  my  dread  hour  of  darkness  had  come  and  prevailed  ; 
And  the  tempest  that  rages  on  Passion's  release. 
Like  the  breath  of  the  Evil  One,  blasted  my  peace. 
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Oh,  dread  tvere  the  visions  that  haunted  my  sight. 
When  the  storm  o'er  the  waters  came  forth  in  its  might ; 
AVhen  I  pray'd,  but  in  vain,  that  my  refuge  might  be. 
From  the  stings  of  remorse,  in  the  depths  of  the  sea : 

For  one  form  to  my  eye  still  appeared  through  the  gloom— 
'Twas  my  father's — it  came  from  the  shades  of  the  tomb ; 
For  his  head  in  the  dust  was  at  rest  from  its  care. 
But  his  grey  hairs,  alas  !  in  their  sorrow  came  there. 

I  saw  him  as  once  he  appear'd  to  my  youth, 
When  my  steps  he  directed  to  virtue  and  truth ; 
But  anon,  in  the  phrenzy  of  passion  so  wild. 
As  he  wept  in  despair  for  his  prodigal  child. 


There  too  was  my  mother, — her  wail  and  her  cry. 
And  the  tear  falling  fast,  with  no  comforter  nigh  ; 
Even  I,  far  away,  when  her  heart  was  a-breaking. 
Whom  in  misery  and  guilt  she  had  never  forsaken. 

Oh,  full  was  her  heart,  as  in  tears  it  ran  o'er 
On  my  visage, — that  smiling  one  infancy  wore  ! 
Nor  appear'd  to  her  eye,  in  my  life's  morning  bloom. 
One  presage  of  the  guilt  and  the  sorrow  to  come. 

Yet  was  there  another  remembrance  that  came 
O'er  my  bosom  more  fiercely,  with  traces  of  flame  ; 
'Twas  of  love  I  had  cherish'd  so  early — so  well — 
As  no  depth  of  pollution  had  power  to  expel. 

But  where  was  the  lov'd  one,  whose  memory  had  shone 
Like  a  light  to  my  soul,  when  all  others  were  gone  ? 
Had  she  too  deserted  my  pathway  forlorn. 
When  through  sin's  gloomy  regions  my  footsteps  were  borne 

Oh,  yes  1  there  are  spirits  so  tender  and  pure. 
That  when  love  strives  with  virtue  they  cannot  endure ; 
But  fly,  when  that  dread  hour  to  mortals  is  given. 
For  shelter,  as  thine  did,  my  Mary,  to  heaven ! 

Alas  !  that  my  footsteps  so  early  had  rov'd 
From  those  paths  of  content  that  my  forefathers  lov'd  ; 
Or  that  Heaven  had  denied  to  my  wanderings  a  close. 
In  that  mansion  of  peace  where  their  ashes  repose  ! 

Then  sound  and  untroubled  my  slumbers  had  been, 

In  the  grave  of  the  innocent,  resting  serene; 

Where  nor  guilt  nor  remorse,  nor  that  dread  curse  could  be. 

That  was  frown'd  on  the  first-born  destroyer  and  me. 

C.  E.  J. 
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SCOTCH  ENTAILS,  AND  THE  AsCOg  Case, 

For  determining  the  point,  whether  an  Entail,  though  defective  in  certain 
res}Kcts,  may  yet  be  effectual  for  obliging  the  Heir  in  Foasessiony  who  has 
sold  the  Estate,  to  vest  the  Price  thereof  in  Lands  or  Heritable  Security, 
taken  to  the  same  series  of  Heirs,  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  those 
in  the  Broken  Entail. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, 

This  your  Journal  being  a  con-  mately  be  ended  on  the  aj^ena  of  the 
ftinuation  of  the  Old  Scots  Maga-  House  of  Peers.    As  it  is  amusing 
zine,  which  has  now  subsisted  for  to  read  of  a  warfare  during  its  pro- 
I  very  many  years,  and  which  forms,  gress,  where  we  have  the  chni^te  de 
in  truth,  one  of  the  most  valuable  pays,  and  know  the  subject  of  quar- 
records  which  there  are  of  the  affairs  rel,  these  I  shall  endeavour  to  fur- 
and  progress  of  any  country,  it  is  nisli  here ;  and,  like  all  other  news- 
right  to  insert  in  it  those  great  cases  mongers  and  politicians,  1  shall  have 
which  occur  in  our  Scotch  Courts,  no  hesitation  in  saying  which  of  the 
particularly  when  they  relate  to  contending  parties  I  conceive  to  be 
questions  which  are  in  some  de-  in  the  right,  and  in  giving  my  rea- 
gree  peculiar  to  our  own  jurispru-  sons  for  thinking  so. 
dence.  In  the  early  stages  of  society,  the 
The  Law  of  Entail,  as  we  have  it,  pride  of  ancestry,  and  a  respect  for 
is  in  a  great  measure  our  own  ;  and  the  avos  atque  proavos,  is  particular- 
for  that  reason,  in  one  of  your  Num-  ly  strong.    It  is  naturally  then  con- 
bers  of  last  year,  you  gave  your  nected  with  property  in  land;  and 
readers  (as  I  understood,  much  to  the  the  term     gentleman"  of  old  meant, 
satisfaction  of  those  of  them  who  in  England,  none  else  than  a  'squire, 
took  the  trouble  to  read  it  carefully,)  and  in  Scotland,  a  laird.  In  Sir  An- 
an  account  of  the  noted  Agnew  Case,  thony  Fitzherbert's  curious  Agricul- 
decided  both  here  and  in  the  House  tural  Treatise,  written  in  England 
of  Lords.    This  season  the  attention  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  where 
of  both  lawyers  and  country  gentle-  he  allots  a  chapter  for  instructing 
men  in  Scotland  has  been  much  at-  young    gentlemen"  how    to  thrive," 
tracted  by  another  case  in  Entail  he  means  young  owners  of  land- 
Law,  having  most  important  conse-  estates.     In   Scotland,    the  same 
quences ;  and  I  shall  now  employ  a  meaning  is  affixed  to  the  term,  in 
few  pages  in  laying  it  before  your  Lord  Karnes's  Gentleman  Farmer, 
readers.    It  has  already  been  tried  Rob  Roy,  a  small  landed-proprietor, 
by  the  Court  of  Session,  and,  I  had  despised  the  Glasgow  manufacturers 
almost  said,  decided;  but  v/ith  us  a  as  mere   weavers ;   and  old  Miss 
trial,  as  is  well  known,  does  not  al-  Nicky  Murray,  who  ruled  the  Edin- 
ways  import  a  decision  ;  and  all  that  burgh  assemblies  in  the  days  of  yore, 
I  mean  to  say  is,  that,  after  a  full  with  as  imperious  a  sway  as  Beau 
pleading,  technically  called  a /leaH/?^''  Nash  did  those  of  Bath,  generally, 
in  presence,  and  long  printed  argu-  it  is  said,  contrived  to  refuse  dan- 
ments  on  each  side,  styled  informal  cing- tickets  to  every  young  lady  ap- 
tions,  to  the  First  Division  of  the  pearing  on  the  boards,   who  had 
Court,  and  with  the  aid  of  printed  "  vulgar  bluid  in  her  veins,"  and 
opinionsfrom.  the  Judges  of  the  Second  who  was  not  distinctly  understood  to 
Chamber,  their  Lordships  of  the  First  be  Miss,  or  one  of  the  Misses  Sucb- 
Division  pronounced  a  judgment  or  a-Thing  of  Such-a- Place ;  it  being 
interlocutor.    It  is  understood  that  thereby  directed,  that  if  she  had  not 
the  losing    party  are    petitioning  such  titles  as  showed  that  she  had 
against  it :  their  petition  will  be  an-  sprung  from  a  race  of  landholders, 
swered,  and  thus  the  battle  will  be  she  should  not  figure  there  among 
fought  over  again  on  Scottish  ground ;  people  of  good  family, 
but  the  war  will  be  transferred  to  In  Scotland,  the  idea  of  entailing 
liligland,  and  the  contest  will  ulti-  was  at  a  particular  time  fostered  by 
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the  wish  which  landed  proprietors 
had  to  secure  their  estates  to  their 
families  possessing  them,  though 
they  might  be  lost  by  forfeiture  to 
those  individuals  of  such  families 
who  might  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Government,  by  supporting  the  un- 
successful party  in  the  State.  The 
devices  of  lawyers  were  natural 
enough.  They  made  the  proprietor 
attempting  such  expedient  to  destine 
his  lands  to  a  series  of  heirs  expres- 
sed, and  to  insert  in  his  writing  strong 
prohibitions  against  selling  the  es- 
tate, giving  it  away,  or  altering  the 
ordained  order  of  succession  ;  and 
they  at  first  supposed  they  had  at- 
tained their  end  by  supporting  such 
pTohibitions  by  the  diligence  of  in- 
hibition, which  they  found  already 
existing  in  our  law,  but  applied  to 
the  securing  of  ordinary  debts. 

Maturer  consideration,  however,  of 
the  strong  right  of  property,  made 
them  soon  aware  that  those  measures 
were  feeble,  and  that,  where  that 
right  was  regularly  vested,  he  who 
possessed  it  could  not  be  prevented 
from  taking  the  amplest  use  of  it, 
merely  by  being  forbidden,  or  pro' 
hibitcd  to  do  so  ;  while  they  came  to 
doubt  the  force  of  the  measure  of 
inhibition  as  a  remedy  for  the  de- 
fect, seeing  that  that  was  a  diligence 
applicable  merely  to  common  debts  ; 
and  they  saw  that  the  use  of  it  was 
erroneously  taken  for  granted,  that 
a  mere  prohibition  could  restrain  the 
right  of  a  proprietor. 

The  lawyers,  therefore,  then  set 
themselves  to  invent  new  plans ;  and 
they  tried  to  make  clauses,  not 
such  as  merely  prohibited  to  part 
with  the  estate,  which  they  had 
found  to  be  quite  inefficient,  while 
the  right  of  property  remained  with 
the  heir  in  possession.  The  intend- 
ed operation  of  these  new  clauses 
was  founded  on  an  abstract,  and  not 
a  very  distinct  idea.  It  was  not 
only  to  declare  the  deed  of  contra- 
vention, that  is,  the  deed  which  was 
prohibited,  to  be  null,  but  also  to  or- 
dain the  right  of  the  granter  of  it 
to  be  at  an  end,  by  the  doing  of  the 
prohibited  act ;  and  the  force  of 
this  curious  expedient  was  to  oper- 
ate, not  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
contravener,  in  consequence  of  the 
contravention,  (because,  in  that  view, 
he  must  have  been  proprietor  when 
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he  did  the  deed,  and  it  must  have 
stood  good  ;)  but  it  was  to  work,  by 
his  ceasing  to  be  proprietor  at  the 
very  time  the  fatal  act  of  contraven- 
tion was  done.  The  very  doing  of 
the  deed  made  him  cease  to  be  owner 
at  the  time  he  did  it,  and  it  was 
that  circumstance  alone  that  was  to 
render  the  contravention  null. 

Your  readers  who  are  of  the  pro- 
fession, know  that  the  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses  are  those  expedients 
to  which  I  allude ;  and  the  lawyers 
who  invented  those  mysterious  means 
were  well  aware,  that  any  thing  less  ' 
strong  would  have  been  quite  inefFec-  ■ 
tual  in  restraining  the  actual  right 
of  property,  which  each  succeeding 
heir  would  hold  in  the  estate. 

1  shall  not  detain  you  by  any  par- 
ticular,  account  of  the  well-known 
case  of  Stbrmont,  but  merely  men- 
tion, that  it  led  to  obtaining  the  Act 
1685,  which,  being  the  great  statute 
of  Entail  Law,  deserves  particular 
attention.  It  enacted,  that  lands 
might  be  entailed  by  the  use  of  irri- 
tant and  resolutive  clauses,  and  by 
no  other  means. 

Among  those  who  were  infested 
in  no  small  degree  with  the  passion 
of  family-making  was  John  Murray  ^ 
of  Blackbarony.  He  was  already; 
possessed  of  certain  lands,  called; 
Ascog,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  and  he'< 
had  considerable  moveable  property*' 
These,  his  lands,  therefore,  he  re- 
solved to  entail  strictly,  and  he  wish- 
ed, besides,  that  his  moveable  for- 
tune should  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
chasing of  other  lands  in  Scotland  ; 
to  be  entailed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  to  the  same  series  of  heirs  to 
whom  he  meant  to  devolve  his  old* 
estate. 

With  such  feelings,  and  in  these 
views,  he,  on  28th  May  1763,  exe- 
cuted a  writing,  which  he  meant  to^ 
be  a  strict  Entail  of  Ascog,  the  out- 
set of  which  specially  merits  atten- 
tion. Although  he  had  hitherto* 
been  called  Alexander  Murray  of 
Blackbarony,  he  there  styles  himself  ^ 
also  by  another  name  and  designa-  l 
tion,  meant  by  him  thenceiorth  ta« 
be  borne  by  his  successors  as  con- 
nected with  Ascog — calling  himself 
Alexander  Stewart  of  Ascog  ;  and  in 
the  writing  he  distinctly  states  his 
object,  that  his  successors  should  be 
a  standard  Scottish  family,  as  pos* 
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lessors  of  that  estate  of  Ascog.  The 
jeginning  of  that  deed  was  there- 
ore  in  these  words, — "  Be  it  known 
to  all  men  by  these  presents,  me, 
John  Murray  of  Blackbarony,  alias 
John  Stewart  of  Ascog,  heritable 
proprietor  of  the  lands  underwritten, 
—♦forasmuch  as  I  am  resolved,  for 
the  standing'  of  my  family  ^  to  make 
this  taillie  and  settlement." 

His  anxiety  to  form  a  family  as 
proprietors  of  that  estate,  further  ap- 
peared in  sundry  other  places  of  the 
4eed.  Thus,  he  was  minute  in  dis- 
poning to  his  successors  his  "  seat 
in  the  kirk  of  Rothsay,  (the  pa- 
rish church  of  Ascog,)  and  burial 
jdace  in  the  quire  thereof  and  he 
expressly  ordained,  that  his  heirs 
of  entail,  and  the  husbands  of  the 
i*eirs  female,  shall  be  bound  and 
obliged  to  use  the  name,  and  bear 
tile  arms  of  Stewart  of  Ascog add- 
ing this  striong  enforcement  of  the 
condition,  that  any  of  the  heirs 
omitting  to  do  so  should  lose  the 
estate. 

But  if  Mr  Murray,  alias  Stewart, 
was  on  his  part  so  anxious  about  con- 
stituting a  family  estate  in  Ascog, 
and  securing  its  descent  to  his  re- 
mote progeny  and  connections  by  a 
proper  erdml,  his  agent  was  woefully 
deficient  in  his  endeavours  to  accom- 
plish hi's  purpose.  In  preparing  a 
right  Entail,  it  is  not  enough  to  for- 
bid any  tiling,  as  already  shown  :  it 
is  also  necessary  to  declare,  not  only 
that  what  is  done  in  contravention 
©f  orders  shaii  be  null,  but  also  that 
the  contravener's  right  to  the  estate 
^all  instantly  cease ;  and  those  de- 
©Urations,  as  just  said,  constitute 
what,  iu  Entail  Law,  are  called  the 
irritarU  and  resoiuHvc  clauses. 

Now,  in  this  writing  of  Mr  Stew- 
art's, those  clauses  were  extremely 
defective ;  but  whether  that  defect 
arose  in  the  writer's  head,  or  his 
clerk's  fingers,  is  uncertain,  and 
avails  not,  but  it  went  on  thus,/*  de- 
claring, that  if  any  of  the  heirs  of 
tailzie  above-mentioned  wadset  any 
of  the  lands,  and  others  foresaid, 
except  so  much  allenarly,  or  such  a 
part  and  portion  of  the  same  as 
shall  be  found  necessary  for  reliev- 
ing, satisfying,  and  paying  the  debts 
and  ohligements  of  the  entailer," 
then,  not  only  "  the  deeds  so  to  be 
done  shall  be  void  and  null  in 
VOL.  XVII  r. 
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themselves,  as  if  the  same  had  not 
been  made,  and  shall  be  noways 
valid  for  affecting  and  burdening  the 
lands  and  others  foresaid,  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  next 
succeeding  heirs  of  tailzie,  their 
peaceable  possessing,  bruiking,  and 
enjoying  of  the  same,  free  of  the  said 
debts,  deeds,  and  burdens  thereof; 
but  also  tlie  said  heir,  contravening 
for  him  or  herself  alone,  shall,  ipso 
facto,  lose  and  amit  the  benefit  of 
this  present  tailzie ;  and  the  lands 
and  othtrs  foresaid  shall  fall  and 
accrue  to  the  next  heir  in  the  lands 
and  estate." 

From  this  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  though  these  denunciations  of 
vengeance  are  distinctly  issued  by 
tlie  entailer  against  the  heirs  who 
might,  contrary  to  the  Entail,  wad" 
set,  yet  there  is  an  omission  of  such 
expressions  of  wrath,  and  its  direful 
coiasequences,  against  selling  the 
lands,  though  the  sale  of  them  was  the 
very  thing  which  the  proprietor  was, 
of  course,  most  anxious  to  prevent. 
That  this,  however,  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent, is  clear  from  all  the  circum-. 
stances. 

Scotch  lawyers  do  not  require  to 
be  told  how  much  this  was  a  sticks 
ed  taillie,''  or,  Anglice,  a  blundered 
deed  of  Entail ;  but  our  readers  who 
are  not  lawyers  at  all  will  under- 
stand the  defect  of  it,  when  we  tell 
them,  that,  in  making  a  clock,  you 
may  as  well  forget  to  put  on  thehands, 
or,  in  mixing  a  bowl  of  punch,  to 
pour  in  the  spirits,  as,  in  preparing 
a  Scotch  Entail,  you  may  neglect 
an  accurate  insertion  of  the  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses,  containing 
those  severe  penalties  against  selling 
and  putting  away  the  lands.  Yet 
such  was  the  omission  in  this  case ; 
but  the  matter  did  not  stop  here, 
for  the  lands  of  Drumfin  and  others 
having  been,  according  to  directions 
in  the  same  deed,  bought  with  the 
money-part  of  Mr  Murray,  alias 
Stewart's  succession,  those  lands 
were  afterwards  entailed,  or  rather 
were  meant  to  be  entailed,  on  17th 
July  1783,  by  the  heir  in  possession  ; 
and  as  he  was  obliged  to  conform 
strictly  to  the  other  deed,  he  imi- 
tated the  school-boy  in  copying  every 
blot,  as  well  as  every  letter,  of  his 
copy-line,  for  the  new  writing  was 
prepared  with  all  the  errors  of  omis-* 
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sion  and  commission,  defaults,  de- 
fects, and  deficiencies,  and  clauses, 
blotched,  bungled,  and  blundered, 
of  the  said  former  tailzie. 

The  last  of  these  things  happened 
more  than  forty  years  ago.  It  is 
said  a  blot  is  not  a  blot  until  it  is 
hit.  Whether  these  blots  were  hit 
or  noticed  until  lately,  I  have  no 
opportunity  of  knowing;  but  there 
having  been  a  great  stir  of  late  years 
among  heirs  of  tailzie  ;  probably  the 
Aseog  heirs  have  been  roused  in  it 
among  the  rest,  and  the  question 
has  lately  come  into  full  discussion. 

In  this  leading  case  of  Ascog,  the 
Lords  of  the  First  Division  having 
had  the  aid  of  the  whole  other 
Judges'  opinions,  they  pronounced 
an  interlocutor,  finding  that  the 
proprietor  of  Ascog,  who  sold  cer- 
tain parts  of  that  imperfectly-entail- 
ed estate,  must  reinvest  the  price  of 
the  lands  sold,  and  take  the  rights 
to  the  same  series  of  heirs  as  in  the 
Entail.  Another  trial,  however,  of 
the  case  is  to  take  place  before  the 
Court  on  new  papers,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  and  the  whole  will  be 
soon  submitted  by  an  appeal  to  tlie 
decision  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

The  point  at  issue  is,  whether  is 
the  person  who  has  sold  the  lands 
bound  to  reinvest  the  price  to  the 
same  series  of  heirs  as  those  in  the 
other  deed,  or  not  ?  Now,  I  may 
remark  in  the  outset,  that  the  most 
important  matter  in  all  deeds  is  to 
ascertain  the  intention  of  the  granter 
in  making  them.  On  this  subject  I 
have  already  shewn,  from  this  writ- 
ing, what  seems  from  it  to  have  been 
the  general  meaning  of  the  maker  of 
it,  nor  shall  I  here  revert  to  those 
terms ;  but  as  the  matter  must  be 
sifted  to  the  bottom,  I  have  a  sug- 
gestion to  make,  which,  though  it 
may  startle  the  timid,  and  alarm  the 
superstitious,  yet  may  throw  much 
light  on  it.  The  forefathers  of  our 
Judges,  as  Dr  Robertson  acquaints 
us,  once  tried  a  dead  man  ;  and  our 
readers  will  remember,  that  Logan 
of  Restalrig  was  actually  dug  from 
his  grave,  placed  at  the  bar,  and 
tried  for  his  supposed  accession  to 
the  Gowry  conspiracy*.  Now,  if  that 
could  be  accomplished  then,  why 
may  not  the  old  Laird  of  Ascog,  the 
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entailer,  be  summoned  from  his 
tomb,  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  clerk^s 
table,  and  judicially  examined 

AS  TO  his  intention  AND  DESIGN 

in  the  deed  which  he  made  ?  We  d» 
not  discover,  from  the  proceedings  in 
that  case  of  Logan,  who  was  derki 
to  it ;  but  probably  he  was  no  such 
proper  person,  for  a  cause  of  the 
kind,  as  the  clerk  to  the  present,  t, 
who,  as  being  a  kind  of  Vates,  with 
dominion  over  the  spirits  of  the 
vasty  deep,  can  either  himself  raise 
up  Ascog,  as  the  witch  of  Endor  i 
did  Samuel,  or  he  may  call  to  his 
aid,  for  the  purpose,  some  sybil  of 
Derncleugh,  or  some  Noma  of  the 
Fitful-head ;  so  that  the  citation 
might  be  answered,  and  Ascog  com- 
pear at  the  hour  of  cause,  just  ^at 
certainly  as  if,  in  an  ordinary  case, 
it  had  been  given  by  Allan  Grants 
or  George  Williamson,  the  most 
eminent  raessengers-at-arms  of  their 
day.  Ah,  then  !  what  a  scene  would 
the  First  Division  of  the  Court 
exhibit !  what  a  "  rattling  of  dry 
bones,"  on  the  part  of  Ascog — ^far 
greater  than  if  the  skeleton  man  were 
to  come  and  make  his  appearance 
there  ! — and  what  a  pushing  and 
squeezing  of  clerks  and  counsel,  wri- 
ters and  writers  to  the  signet,  with- 
out any  regard  to  parties'  privileges; 
or  particular  seats.  "  Sit  down,  Mr 
Stewart,"  would  then  the  presiding' 
Judge  say  ;  "  you  have  had  a  long 
journey,  and  must  be  weary.  Bring 
the  gentleman  a  chair.  Sir,  we  have 
thought  it  proper  to  send  for  you  to 
put  a  question  to  you,  your  answer 
to  which  will  enter  deeply  into  the 
decision  of  a  very  important  case^ 
Those  eyes,  which  you  glare  with- 
al, long  unaccustomed  to  the  light 
of  day,  must  be  weak ;  but  pray  look 
at  that  writing,  signed  by  you,  in- 
tituled on  the  back,  Tailzie  of 
Ascog;**  refresh  your  memory  by 
examining  it  carefully,  and  tell  the 
Court  what  was  precisely  your  de- 
sign and  intention  in  making  it." 
"  Oh,"  then  would  the  spectre  say, 
my  Lord,  did  you  know  of  how 
little  importance  all  such  matters  are 
to  us  who  have  shuffled  off*  the  mor^ 
tal  coil,  and  entered  upon  eternitv, 
you  would  not  wonder  that  I  should 
have  somewhat  forgot  such  frivolous 
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Concerns  as  these  ;  but  being  called 
tm  so  solemnly  as  I  now  am,  I  an-* 
swer,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  recol- 
lection, the  indorsation,  or  backing 
of  the  writing,  denotes  distinctly 
what  was  my  meaning  in  it.  It  is 
jtyled  A  Taihzie  of  Ascog,  and  I 
meant  it  to  be  such.  It  was  a  tailzie 
that  I  desired  my  lawyer  to  prepare, 
and  nothing  else ;  but  (turning 
over  the  leaves  with  his  long  and 
lank  fingers,)  observe,"  he  would 
add,  how  particular  I  have  been 
in  it,  in  setting  forth  that  I  made  it 
for  the  standing  of  my  family y  in 
ordering  my  heirs  to  use  my  name 
and  arms ;  above  all,  in  disponing  to 
them  our  family  seat  in  the  parish 
church,  and  our  burial-place  in  the 
quire  thereof.  Ah  !  my  Lords,  how 
nearly  and  how  importantly  are 
these  two  places  found  to  be  united 
by  us  who  have  passed  the  great 
bourne,  and  how  much  a  serious  oc- 
cupation of  the  first  leads  to  an 
easy  possession  of  the  latter  of  them!" 
**  These  things  have  I  noticed," 
would  the  Lord  Examinant  say ; 

but  answer  me  this  question,  and 
do  it  correctly :  Had  you  any  inten- 
tion whatever,  in  making  that  deed, 
of  entailing  money  ?  and  on  the  sup- 
position that,  through  some  acci- 
dent, your  purpose  had  failed  of 
handing  down,  to  your  heirs  named 
by  you,  the  actual  lands  and  estate 
of  Ascog,  was  it  your  intention  that 
the  value  or  price  of  that  estate 
should  be  tailzied,  and  that  all  the 
heiris  nominated  by  you  should  be- 
come a  long  line  of  liferenters  of 
that  price,  extending  to  the  end  of 
the  world  ?"  The  ghost  would  stare 
at  the  question  ; — "  Value  !  price ! 
chain  of  liferenters  !"  he  Would  say  ; 
**  I  hardly  follow  you  :  my  writing 
said,  that  I  meant  to  make  a  family  of 
landed,  and  not  of  moneyed  proprie- 
tors ;  and  Asqog  I  meant  to  be  the 
land  which  all  generations  of  them 
should  possess.  In  the  fond  ima- 
gination of  *lny  vain  heart,  and  in 
my  sublunary  state,  I  figured  a  long 
series  of  barons  descending  from  me ; 
of  weight  as  free-holders,  governing 
the  poor  and  parish  meetings,  pre- 
siding at  quarter-sessions,  and/^  full 
of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances  :" 
but  with  all  these  things  as  my  aim, 
how  could  it  have  been  accomplished 
in  your  tailzie  of  money,  the  annual 


occupiers  of  which  would  have  had 
no  votes  at  elections,  no  seats  on  the 
bench  of  justices, — would  have  been 
of  no  weight  about  roads  and  rail- 
ways, kirks,  kirk-yards,  manses,  or 
ministers'  stipends, which,  in  the  days 
of  my  flesh,  I  ever  found  to  be  the 
most  interesting  subjects  under  the 
sun?  With  a  mere  money  income, 
my  descendants  would  probably  have 
had  no  other  objects  than  living 
quietly  on  their  income.  When  in- 
terest was  good,  they  might  have 
been  Bath  loungers,  or  London 
idlers;  and  when  low,  they  might 
have  paced  about  the  streets  of  some 
county  town  all  their  forenoons,  and 
spent  their  evenings,  equally  useless- 
ly, in  playing  whist  with  elderly 
ladies.  But  all  these  things  were 
far  from  my  wish  ;  and  if  I  had  had 
any  intention  of  my  representatives 
enjoying  my  fortune  in  the  shape  of 
cash,  instead  of  lands,  I  would  have 
left  it  to  them  free,  without  restraint, 
to  be  valuably  embarked  as  capital 
in  trade  and  manufactures ;  so  that 
my  heirs,  instead  of  being  drones, 
which,  as  money-annuitants,  they 
would  infallibly  have  been,  might 
have  been  Leith  merchants,  or  Glas- 
gow manufacturers;  or,  like  Mr  Jar- 
vie,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  in 
the  Saltmarket  there,  they  might  have 
become  even  Bailies,  and  attained  to 
the  honours  of  the  magistracy." 

Here  might  end  the  examination  ; 
and  no  cock  having  crowed  at  that 
time  to  cause  the  spectre  vanish,  he 
would  make  his  bows,  and  withdraw. 
The  Court  would  then  probably,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  order  further  pa- 
pers; and  the  following,  I  think, 
might  be  the  outline  of  the  argu- 
ment on  both  sides.  It  is  only  a 
sketch  I  give  you,  because  many  of 
your  readers,  not  being  limbs  of  the 
law  of  any  description,  are  apt  to 
think  that  many  words  darken  coun- 
sel, and  that  there  is  no  more  ready 
way  of  perplexing  a  matter,  and  pre- 
venting the  justest  views  of  it  from 
appearing,  than  loading  the  subject 
with  moniplies  and  much  printing. 

For  the  party  contending 

THAT  the  price  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
INVESTED, the  case  might  be  plead- 
ed thus  : — W e  admit  that  we  have 
no  right  to  the  estate  itself,  because 
it  is  only  by  the  use  of  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses,  in  terms  of  the 
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Act  1085,  directed  against  sellings 
that  the  estate  could  be  prevent- 
ed from  being  sold.  Now,  though 
there  are  irritant  and  resolutive 
clauses  in  this  entail,  yet,  by  a  strange 
blunder  of  the  writer  of  it,  they  have 
not  been  directed  against  selling  ; 
and  the  estate  having  been  sold  ac- 
cordingly, will  no  longer  descend  in 
the  order  of  succession  pointed  out  by 
the  entail.  All  this  we  concede ; 
but  let  us  refer  to  the  writing'  exe- 
cuted by  Ascog,  (for  we  will  not  call 
it  an  Entail,)  and  we'shall  see,  that 
although  the  deed  is  so  far  defective 
in  the  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses, 
it  is  entire  in  another  important  part, 
we  mean  the  prohibitory  clause, 
which  is  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"  Nor  shall  they,  the  heirs,  have  any 
power  or  liberty  to  sell,  analzie,  or 
wadset  the  lands,  or  others  foresaid, 
or  any  part  thereof,  except,  allennarly, 
such  part  or  portion  of  the  same  as 
shall  be  found  to  be  requisite  and 
necessary  for  paying  the  entailers 
debts/'  Now,  though  the  estate 
itself  cannot  be  retained  in  the  fami- 
ly, because  it  has  got  probably  intOr 
the  hands  of  a  third  party,  owing  to 
the  defect  in  the  irritant  and  resolu- 
tive clauses,  yet,  as  the  seller  has 
committed  a  most  severe  wrong 
i^gainst  the  future  heirs  by  his  con- 
travening the  prohibitory  clause, 
and  depriving  them  of  their  succes- 
sion to  that  valuable  estate,  he  must, 
in  justice,  make  up  for  it  as  far  as 
possible  ;  and  the  most  direct  way  of 
his  doing  so,  will  be  to  vest  the 
price  which  he  has  received  for  the 
lands,  either  on  heritable  bond  or  in 
the  purchase  of  other  lands ;  the  bond 
to  be  made  payable,  or  the  new  estate 
to  be  destined, ,  to  the  very  same 
series  of  heirs— in  short,  to  give  the 
several  heirs,  in  their  order,  a  valu- 
able consideration  in  lieu  of  that 
estate  of  which  they  have  been  de- 
prived, as  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
and  value  as  the  old  estate  was,  from 
which  these  heirs  have  been  secluded 
solely  by  the  act  and  deed  of  this 
contravening  party.  This  is  not 
a  case  with  the  new  holder  of  the 
estate  :  his  right  is  perfectly  good, 
nor  is  it  challenged :  it  is  a  question 
with  heirs — persons  who,  but  for  the 
act  and  deed  of  putting  away  the  es- 
tate, would  have. been  lawful  pro- 
prietors Qf  Ascog. 


These  would  be  the  views  on  the 
side  of  the  party  contending  for  re« 
investment  of  the  price,  to  the  samei 
series  of  heirs  as  specified  in  the 
former  Entail,  and  under  the  same, 
conditions  and  irritancies  as  those 
therein  contained.     The  following 

would  be  THE. PLEA  FOR  THE  SELL- 
ER OF  THE  ESTATE  RESISTING  THE 
CLAIM    OF    REINVESTMENT.  The 

argument  in  the  other  side  (it  would 
be  said,)  is  more  specious  than  solid  ; 
but  the  proper  mode  of  treating  the 
question  is,  l.s/.  To  consider  wh^.* 
was  the  intention  of  Mr  Stewart  of 
Ascog  in  making  his  deed  :  2d, 
What  must  he  be  held  to  have  done, 
in  fair  interpretation. 

Now,  as  to  the  first  of  these :  it 
did  not  require  any  pne  to  have 
arisen  from  the  dead,  to  say  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  maker  of 
that  deed.  They  are  evident  from 
the  writing  itself.  It  is  clear  thai? 
his  object  in  it  was  to  make  a  fa-, 
MiLY  of  Scottish  landed  gentry,  and 
that  Ascog  was  the  property  from 
the  possession  of  which  it  was  his 
desire  that  they  should  derive  their 
consequence.  To  use  a  technical 
expression,  it  was  his  intention  iOi 
execute  a  strict  En  tail.  The  honesty 
man  went  to  his  grave  in  the  full 
assurance  that  he  had  done  so,  and> 
that  his  heirs  in  all  future  time^ ' 
were  to  be  lairds  of  Ascog,  cum  tofiis 
et  croflis,  partihus  pendiculls  et  per^y 
tinentiia.  His  imagination  was  sooth-* 
ed  by  the  anticipation  of  a  long  suc- 
cession of  landed- proprietors  of  that, 
estate  following  him,  and  pointing, 
back  to  him  through  the  postern  of 
time  as  to  the  great  founder  of  their, 
family ;  and,  in  his  gayer  moods>, 
his  mind's  eye,  piercing  the  gloom  of 
futurity,  had  looked  forward  to  his 
grandsons,  and  his  great-great- grandn 
sons,  riding  in  style  over  that  do- 
main, on  their  long-tailed  horses> 
with  all  the  gilly-weetfoots  running 
at  their  nod,  and  all  the  old  woroeii: 
and  their  daughters  becking,  as  they 
passed,  to  do  them  reverence.  Now,, 
a  dirty  annual  receipt  of  interest; 
could  be  no  good  substitute  for  sucl^ 
baronial  consequence,  or  for  thct 
glories  of  the  rent- day  ;  and  the  no-; 
tipn  of  his  honourable  race  accepting, 
the  one  for  the  other,  is  an  endeavour 
at  a  gross  commercial  expedient,  the 
very  idea  of  which,  could  he  have 
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ormed  it,  must  have  been  intoler- 
ble  to  the  old  gentleman.  The 
)ther  party  may  object  to  the  de- 
laration  of  the  ghost,  but  we  will 
lot  insist  on  it,  for  we  have  evidence 
inough  scripto  without  it,  and  more 
iolid  testimony  than  any  spectre 
3ver  gave.  We  have  already  shown, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  writing, 
that  it  was  an  Entail  of  the  most 
rigid  kind  known  in  our  law  that 
was  intended  ;  and  that  the  owner  of 
the  lands  himself  set  forth  in  it,  that 
he  designed  it  for  the  preservation  of 
his  family,  all  idea  of  a  lengthened 
succession  to  money  being  entirely 
out  of  the  question. 

Let  us  now  advert  to  the  deed 
executed  by  Mr  Stewart,  and  ob- 
serve what  was  actually  done  by 
him  for  the  purpose  intended  by 
him  ;  and  this  will  constitute  the  se- 
cond PART  OF  OUR  PROPOSED  EN- 
QUIRY.   The  ordinary  means  of  irri- 
tant and  resolutive  clauses  were,  no 
doubt,  resorted  to.    These  clauses 
were,  however,  directed  against  wad^ 
setting  only.    But  wadsetting  is  not 
a  mode,  at  least  not  the  ordinary, 
nor  a  right  mode  of  putting  away  an 
estate.    The  common  method  of  do- 
ing so  is  bi/  selling  and  disponing ; 
but  these  efficient  clauses  (without 
which  an  Entail  cannot  exist  at  all,) 
were  not  directed  against  those  acts ; 
and  that  single  fact,  joined  to  all  the 
evident  anxieties  of  the  granter  of 
the  deed,  is  the  clearest  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  whole  was  a  mistake, 
an  €m)r,  and  a  blunder.    To  lawyers 
it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  the  im- 
portance and  indispensable  necessity 
of  those  irritant  and  resolutive  clausei^, 
applying  to  all  prohibited  acts  in  an 
Entail,  and  we  shall  not  load  our 
paper  with  stating  law  which  is  now 
trite.    For  the  sake  of  illustration, 
however,  to  persons  who  are  not 
lawyers,  we  may  add,  that  an  Entail 
without  these  clauses  applicable  to 
what  is  forbidden,  is  like  an  ordi- 
nary deed,  written  by  another  than 
the  granter,  but  without  witnesses  ; 
or,  to  draw  our  similes  from  more 
familiar  objects,  it  is  like  a  trump 
without  a  tongue,  or  a  watch  with- 
out a  main-spring ;  with  this  material 
difference,  favourable  to  our  side  of 
the  question,  that  while  iron  and 
steel  can  effectually  supply  the  de- 
fects in  these  respective  articles,  the 
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Entail,  after  being  fairly  filled  up 
and  recorded,  if  wrong,  is  altogether 
irreparable,  and  resembles  more  a 
broken  rummer  glass,  which,  when 
it  tumbles  to  the  ground,  is  smashed 
to  pieces,  and  is  at  an  end  for  ever. 
If  wrong,  by  wanting  those  clauses, 
which  could  alone  make  it  of  any 
value,  it  is  of  no  more  avail  than  so 
much  waste  paper,  which  may  be  ju- 
diciously employed  in  singeing  fowls, 
or  in  lighting  candles  ;  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  case,  we  con- 
tend, that  all  that  was  done  in  making 
that  deed  was  no  more  than  a  bun- 
dle of  blunders,  and  of  no  import- 
ance whatever. 

But,  say  the  other  party,  what 
tve  canna  get  in  meal,  we  may  get  in 
mailt:  though  there  are  no  such 
irritant   and  resolutive  clauses  in 
Mr  Stewart's  deed,  as  to  have  made 
an  Entail  of  Ascog,  there  is  a  //ro- 
hibiting  one:  we  shall  endeavour 
to  ride  safely  through  on  it ;  and 
though  the  estate  has  not  been  detain- 
ed, yet  we  shall  hold  that  the  price 
has  been  so ;  and  by  means  of  an 
action,  we  shall  get  a  kind  of  Entail 
of  that  price,  to  have  it  to  go  to  us 
as  the  estate  itself  would  have  donej 
had  it  not  been  sold."  But  this  won't 
do :  it  is  a  drowning  man  grasping 
at  a  twig  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
these  heirs  of  tailzie,  as  they  call 
themselves,  must  either      mak*  a 
spoon  or  spoil  a  horn      for  while, 
on  the -one  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the 
will  of  the  granter  of  a  deed  is  that 
alone  which  can  give  it  effect,  we 
have  demonstrated,  in  the  distinctest 
manner,  on  the  other,  that  Mr  Stew* 
art  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of 
any  Entail  of  money.    The  whole 
tenor  of  the  deed  shows  that  he  had 
no  design  of  the  kind  ;  and  there  is 
no  vestige  of  direction  for  any  suc- 
cession to  the  price  or  value  of  the 
estate,  should  the  land,  by  any  swirl 
of  the  law,  slip  through  the  fingers 
of  the  heir  of  the  investiture,  which 
there  would  have  been,   had  Mr 
Stewart  intended  it,   and  contem- 
plated the  event  which  has  actually 
happened,  of  the  estate  being  sold. 
As  to  the  prohibitory  clause,  it  per- 
haps might  have  some  effect,  did  it 
stand  alone,  for    it  might  then 
in  itself  have  a  unique  meaning, 
but  it  can  have  none  in  this  case. 
^Vhen  you  bcc  a  small  open  boat. 
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you  look  at  what  is  complete;  but 
not  so  when  you  observe  the  hull  of 
a  ship,  on  which  no  decks  have  ever 
been  placed,  and  where  no  roasts 
have  been  erected ;  and  where,  if 
neither  decks  nor  masts  can  be  added, 
the  hull  is  useless.  The  illustration 
seems  apt.  Had  there  been  nothing 
further  intended  than  a  prohibitory 
clause,  if  it  marked  what  the  granter 
of  the  deed  intended,  it  might  have 
been,  like  the  boat,  of  some  use.  But 
it  is  clear  that  something  more  than 
a  prohibition  was  intended  in  the 
writing  of  Mr  Stewart ;  that  that  pro- 
hibition was  meant  merely  to  lead 
the  way  to  more  important  clauses ; 
and  these  not  having  been  added,  the 

Erohibition  is  of  no  avail.  As  the 
uU  of  the  ship,  which  was  never 
to  be  finished,  was  no  better  than  so 
much  waste  wood,  so,  the  prohibi- 
tion, without  the  Entail  having  been 
completed,  by  irritant  and  resolutive 
clauses  applied  to  selling,  was,  in 
sound  interpretation,  of  no  more 
value  than  so  much  waste  paper. 
The  prohibition  was,  in  reality,  al- 
together subordinate  to  the  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses :  it  was  a  mere 
stage  on  the  road, — a  step  to  some- 
thing farther ;  unless,  for  the  necessi- 
ty, in  point  of  language,  of  forbidding 
or  prohibiting  to  be  done,  that  of 
which  the  doing  was  to  render  null 
the  act  done,  and  forfeit  the  doer's 
right,  the  prohibition  would  never 
so  much  as  have  had  an  existence  at 
all;  and  the  greater  clauses  being, 
as  to  the  selling  of  the  estate,  totally 
useless,  the  prohibition  must  be  held, 
pro  non  scripto,  on  the  maxims  of 
accessorium  seqaitur  principale  ;  ma-^ 
jor  includit  minimum;  and  that  the 
servant  must  follow  his  master.  It 
seems,  therefore,  evident,  that  the 
prohibitory  clause  in  this  bungled 
deed  can  be  of  no  use  whatever,  and 
that  no  such  effect,  as  the  other 
party  contends  for,  can  follow  from  it. 

But  one  view  still  remains  to  be 
given,  and  it  seems  a  very  important 
one.  What  was  the  origin  of  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses,  as  already  ex- 
plained?— Did  they  not  take  their 
rise  from  the  strong-  and  supereminent 
nature  of  the  right  of  property — from 
this  principle,  that  the  right  of  own- 
ership must  be  actually  tvithdravm 
from  an  owner  or  proprietor  at  the 
instant  of  his  doing  a  prohibited  act  , 
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to  give  effect  to  the  prohibition  ?  The 
stool,  in  short,  must  be  knocked  from 
under  him,  and  if  it  is  not  so,  what 
he  does  stands  good.     But  this  En*  * 
tail  of  Ascog  was  deficient  in  such 
clauses  as  could  knock  away  thei 
stool;  the  heir,  notwithstanding  therrif 
still  remained  proprietor,  and  thei 
question  presents  itself.  What  wai 
the  consequence  of  this  ?  In  answer^  i 
we  say,  that  the  right  of  property  i 
in  an  estate  includes  not  only  the 
power  of  parting  with  it,  but  also  i 
that  of  the  free  disposal  of  the  price  i 
of  it;  and  if  a  right  does  not  in-.! 
elude  both,  it  is  not  a  right  of  pro-! 
perty  ;  but  Ascog,  it  is  admitted,  re-' 
mained  proprietor,  and  his  heir,  there- 1 
fore,  having  put  away  the  estate,  has  i 
a  title  to  dispose  of  the  price  of  it  iu 
what  manner  he  chuses.    There  is, 
in  truth,  something  anomalous  in  the  i\ 
other  party's  plea  :  it  seems,  at  once>  |i 
to  blow  hot  and  cold,  and  in  one| 
breath  to  say,  both  that  the  heir  is  I 
proprietor,  and  that  he  is  not  pro-  ' 
prietor,  which  is  quite  inadmissible ; 
and  as  he  is  acknowleged  to  be  pro- 
prietor in  the  one  respect  of  selling 
the  lands  of  Ascog,  he  must  be  held 
to  retain  also  the  counterpart  of  the 
right  in  having  the  power  of  using 
their  price.  It  seems  to  be  improper 
to  make  any  distinction  between'  the 
effect'of  his  sale,  so  far  as  regards  the 
public,  and  its  consequences  to  the 
heirs  of  Entail.    If  the  right  of  pro- 
perty  authorizes  a  valid  sale  to  the 
purchaser,  the  same  strong  right  puts 
the  price  of  the  estate  in  the  seller  s 
pocket,  for  his  own  purposes. 

If  there  is  a  shadow  of  an  argu-; 
ment  on  the  other  side  at  all,  it  seems 
to  be  in  an  attempt  at  an  equitable 
plea,  in  saying,  that  though  the  irri- 
tant and  resolutive  clauses  are  defec- 
tive, there  is  in  the  viriimg  2l  prohibit 
tion  to  sell,  which  is  not  defective, 
and  which  ought  to  be  given  sub- 
stantial effect  to,  by  having  the  price 
of  the  lands  vested  to  the  same  heirs 
as  in  the  former  destination.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  no  equity  what- 
ever here.  Equity  consists  in  step- 
ing  over  strict  law,  and  giving  effect 
to  certain  intention,  though  a  deter- 
mination, on  rigid  legal  principles, 
would  not  do  so.  But  the  other 
party  cannot  say  that  there  was  any 
intention  in  the  part  of  Mr  Stewart 
to  make  a  destination  and  tailzie  q£ 
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ftOtiey  such  as  they  now  contend 
or.  But  farther,  we  urge,  that  in 
aatters  of  such  writings  the  rules 
►f  equity  are  inappHcable.  1^  a 
sinded  proprietor  has  signed  his  set- 
lement  of  his  estate  written  by 
nother  person,  but  with  an  im- 
perfect testing  clause  to  it,  would 
t  support  the  writing,  to  found  on 
he  granter  s  intention  to  favour  the 
lersons  named,  or  to  say  that 
gto  the  estate  should  go  away, 
he  heir  at  law  selling  it  must  hand 
iver  the  price  to  the  persons  intend- 
•d  to  have  been  favoured  by  the 
)lundered  settlement  ?  No  support 
vould  arise  in  that  way;  and  as 
tttle  will  accrue  in  tl>3  present  in- 
itance  from  the  similar  argument. 
Proper  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses 
wrere  as  necessary  in  the  one  case  as 
I  testing  clause  was  in  the  other; 
md  if  the  supposed  will  of  the 
'ranter  of  the  intended  settlement 
:ould  not  produce  in  the  pjrantee  a 
50od  claim  to  the  price  of  the  estate, 
;he  prohibitory  clause  in  the  other 
writing  can  have  as  little  effect. 

But  on  the  part  of  the  heirs,  it 
has  been  sometimes  imagined,  that 
m  argument  might  be  drawn  in  their 
I  favour  from  the  old  doctrine,  that 
entails  are  atricti  juris  ;  or,  in  other 
I  words,  that  without  much  attention 
jto  the  design  of  the  entailer,  the 
:  words  of  the  writing  must  be  obeyed, 
'  and  a  strong  effect  be  here  given  to 
the  prohibitory  clause.  But  it  is  clear 
that  this  kind  of  doctrine  ought 
to  be  unavailing  here,  where  the 
terms  of  the  Entail  do  not  say 
ia  word  about  investing  money. 
The  truth  is,  that  Entail  Law  as, 
now  explained  by  the  present  most 
able  Lord  Chancellor,  has  direct 
reference  to  the  intention  of  the 
entailer,  and  the  doctrine  of  stricti 
juris  has  been  moulded  accordingly, 
so  as  to  exclude  the  application  of  it 
wherever  it  evidently  runs  counter 
to  the  will  of  the  granter  of  the  deed. 
Thus  the  great  Roxburgh  estates 
would  have  been  long  ago  put  away, 
on  the  ground  of  stricti  Juris,  by 
means  of  feu  rights,  because  that 
species  of  grants  were  permitted  in 
the  entail  of  these  estates  ;  and  very 
long  leases  would  have  broken  many 
a  good  tailzie,  but  for  the  justice  of 
tliat  great  Judge,  who  would  not  al- 
low the  entailer's  intention  to  be  de- 
feated in  such  manner,  and  by  too 
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close  an  application  of  that  anti- 
quated regulation.  Now,  to  apply 
this :  suppose  that  the  rule  of  stricti 
juris  was  much  more  applicable  than 
it  is  here,  the  law  would  not  allow 
the  use  of  it  to  convert  an  imperfect 
Entail  of  land  into  as  imperfect  an 
Entail  of  money,  contrary  to  any 
design  on  the  part  of  the  Entailer. 
We  have  said  that  the  Entail  of  the 
money  would  be  as  imperfect  as  that 
of  the  land ;  for,  as  the  proprietor  had 
power  to  dispone  away  the  land,  so, 
were  the  money  vested,  the  holder  of 
the  document  of  its  security  would 
evidently  be  entitled  to  uplift  it, 
and  it  must  ever  and  anon  be  invest- 
ed and  reinvested  through  all  gene* 
rations  ;  a  species  of  property  being 
thus  created  of  the  most  anomalous 
nature,  and  which,  until  of  late, 
never  entered  even  into  the  imagi- 
nation of  anybody. 

But,  Sir,  here  the  debate  must 
end ;  and  taking  in  imagination  my 
seat  on  the  bench,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  deliver  my 

OPINION  ON  THE  CASE. 

This,  my  Lords,  is  a  question  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  whole 
Judges,  before  the  division  of  the 
Court,  tried  the  same  point  of  law  in 
the  case  of  Westshiel,  and  decided  for 
the  reinvesting  by  the  narrowest 
majority.  The  case  was  appealed, 
and  our  acute  and  enlightened  Lord 
Chancellor  expressed  the  greatest 
doubts  of  the  soundness  of  the  judge- 
ment, mentioning,  that  in  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  a  legal  power  to 
sell,  the  most  convenient  doctrine  is 
to  hold  that  the  voluntari^  settle'* 
ment  should  neither  bind  the  pur^ 
chaser  nor  the  price.  His  Lordship 
remitted  that  cause  to  the  Court  of 
Session  for  further  consideration,  but, 
from  particular  circumstances,  it  was 
not  proceeded  in,  and  the  solemn  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  lay  over  till 
it  has  been  taken  up  in  this  case  of 
Ascog.  Now,  my  Lords,  on  the 
maturest  deliberation,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  irritant  and  resolutive 
clauses  of  this  entail  of  Ascog  having 
been  found  ineffectual  to  secure  the 
estate  itself  to  the  heir  of  tailzie, 
that  tailzie  must  be  considered  as 
totally  at  an  end  for  any  purpose  of 
restriction  whatever,  and  the  follow* 
ing  are  my  reasons  : — 

Imo.,  It  was  an  Entail  of  lands. 
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and  not  of  money,  that  Mr  Stewart 
intended  ;  and  bis  writing,  if  defect- 
live  in  attaining  his  object  of  entail- 
ing the  land,  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

Your  I^ordships  have  no  right  to 
make  a  settlement  of  money  for  him. 
That  would  have  been  incompetent, 
even  thouf^h  he  had  intended  it,  but 
had  not  succeeded,  in  point  of  form, 
in  accomplishing  it ;  but  it  is  much 
more  incompetent,  since  it  is  evident 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  entailing 
money  at  all. 

'M>.,  Such  an  Entail  of  money 
would  have  no  support  from  the  act 
1685,  which  is  the  only  authority  for 
any  kind  of  entailing,  but  is  express- 
ly restricted  to  land.  ___ 


3/io.,  Whatever  effect  might  in  any 
case  be  given  to  a  prohibitory  clause, 
used  alone,  none  can  be  given  to  it, 
where  it  has,  as  in  this  instance, 
been  evidently  inserted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  introducing  irritant  sTnd 
resolutive  clauses,  and  where  these, 
as  in  this  particular  case,  have  been 
found  altogether  inadequate  to  tlieir  i 
object. 

Mo.y  The  right  of  jwoperty  of  the 
heir  in  possession  was  preserved  to 
him  by  the  defects  in  the  irritant  and 
resolutive  clauses,  and  if  his  right  at* 
property  was  so  preserved,  he,  in  con* 
sequence  of  it,  retained  the  power  of 
disposal  of  the  price  of  the  subject. 
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The  certainty  of  their  danger  now 
awakened  the  activity  of  the  con- 
federates, and  it  was  no  fault  of 
theirs,  if  the  first  part  of  the  Prince's 
vow  was  not  fulfilled.  He  had  long 
beheld  with  anxiety  the  preparations 
•which  had  been  made  in  Zealand  for 
the  relief  of  the  town.  He  saw  clear- 
ly that  it  was  from  that  quarter  that 
he  had  most  to  apprehend,  and  that, 
with  all  his  works,  he  would  scarcely 
be  able  to  make  head  against  the 
united  power  of  the  fleets  of  Zealand 
and  Antwerp,  if  theyshould  attack  him 
at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  proper 
moment.  For  a  time,  the  delays  of 
the  Admiral  of  Zealand,  which  he  had 
laboured  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  prolong,  had  been  his  security ;  but 
now  the  pressing  necessity  of  relief 
expedited  their  preparations ;  and, 
without  waiting  for  the  Admiral,  the 
States  dispatched  Count  Justin  Von 
Nassau,  with  as  many  vessels  as  they 
could  collect,  to  the  assistance  of  the 
besieged.  This  fleet  anchored  before 
Fort  Liefkenshoek,  which  was  in 
possession  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  sup- 
ported by  some  ships  from  the  oppo- 
site Fort  of  Lillo,  battered  it  so  suc- 
cessfully, that  the  walls  were  shortly 
overthrown,  and  the  fort  taken  by 
storm.  The  Walloons,  who  formed 
the  garrison,  displayed  little  of  that 
firmness  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  soldiers  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma  :  they  shamefully  aban- 


doned the  fortress  to  the  enemy,  who ' 
were  soon  in  possession  of  the  whole 
Island  of  Doel,  with  the  forts  and 
batteries  it  contained.  The  loss  of 
these  places  (which,  however,  were  ' 
soon  retaken,)  affected  the  Prince  of 
Parma  so  deeply,  that  he  tried  the 
officers  by  a  Court  Martial,  and  the 
more  guilty  among  them  were  be- 
headed. In  the  meantime,  this  bold; 
acquisition  opened  to  the  Zealanders^ 
a  free  passage  to  the  bridge ;  and 
after  concerting  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Antwerp,  the  period  for  attempt^ 
ing  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  bridgt 
was  fixed.  It  was  determined,  that 
while  the  Antwerpers  should  endea* 
vour  to  blow  up  the  bridge,  by  mai^ 
chines  which  they  had  already  pre* 
pared,  the  Zealand  fleet,  with  a  sitift. 
cient  stock  of  provisions,  should  be 
at  hand,  and  ready  to  sail  towards 
the  town,  through  the  opening  madip 
by  the  explosion ;  for,  while  tile 
Prince  of  Parma  was  engaged 
the  erection  of  his  bridge,  an  en^ 
gineer,  within  the  walls  of  Ant- 
werp, was  already  preparing  mate- 
rials for  its  destruction.  Frederiek 
Gianbelli  was  the  name  of  the  mttn 
whom  Fate  had  destined  to  be  tbe 
Archimedes  of  the  city,  and  t»  ex- 
ert in  its  defence  the  same  ingenui- 
ty, with  the  same  want  of  success. 
He  was  born  in  Mantua,  and  had 
visited  Madrid,  for  the  purpose,  as 
was  reported,  of  oflering  his  services 
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j  o  Philip  in  the  war  of  the  Nether- 
ands.  But,  wearied  with  expecta- 
ion,  the  offended  artist  left  the 
Jount,  with  the  determination  of  con- 
k^incing  the  Spanish  monarch,  in  the 
nost  effectual  manner,  of  the  value 
)f  those  services  which  he  had  so 
ittle  known  how  to  estimate.  He 
fiftd  recourse  to  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England,  the  declared  enemy  of 
Spain,  who,  after  witnessing  some 
jiToofs  of  his  art,  dispatched  him  to 
Antwerp.  In  this  city  he  took  up 
his  abode,  and  in  the  present  ex- 
tremity devoted  to  its  defence  all  his 
skill,  his  energy,  and  his  zeal. 

As  soon  as  he  learned  that  the 
project  of  erecting  the  bridge  was 
seriously  contemplated,  and  that  the 
work  was  approaching  its  comple- 
tion, he  requested  of  the  Magistrates 
two  large  vessels,  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  five  hundred  tons  bur- 
den, in  which  he  proposed  to  lay 
mines.  He  also  demanded  fifty 
boats,  which,  being  fastened  to- 
gether with  chains  and  cables,  and 
armed  with  axes,  might  be  put  in 
motion  with  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  ; 
aind,  in  order  to  complete  the  de- 
struction which  the  fire-ships  had  be- 
gun, might  be  directed  in  a  wedge- 
like form  against  the  bridge.  But 
he  had  to  deal  with  men  who  were 
completely  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing an  idea  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, and  who,  even  where  the  safe- 
ty of  their  country  was  at  stake, 
could  never  forget  the  calculating 
habits  of  commerce.  His  plan  was 
found  too  expensive,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty,  at  last,  that  two  smaller 
vessels,  of  seventy  or  eighty  tons, 
and  a  quantity  of  boats,  were  allow- 
ed him. 

With  these  two  vessels,  one  of 
which  he  called  the  Fortune,  the 
other  the  Hope,  he  proceeded  thus : — 
He  erected  within  the  hold  a  hollow 
chamber  of  free-stone,  five  feet  in 
breadth,  four  and  a  half  in  height, 
and  forty  in  length.  This  chamber 
was  filled  with  sixty  hundred  weight 
of  the  finest  gunpowder  of  his  own 
invention,  and  covered  with  large 
slabs  and  milktones,  as  heavily  as  the 
vessel  would  bear.  Above  these  was 
erected  a  building  of  similar  stones, 
which  converged  towards  a  point, 
and  rose  six  feet  above  the  deck  of 
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the  vessel.  The  building  was  filled 
with  iron  chains  and  hatchets,  metal 
and  stone  bullets,  nails,  knives,  and 
other  instruments  of  destruction ; 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  vessels, 
which  were  not  occupied  by  the 
powder  chamber,  were  also  filled 
with  stones,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  planks.  Several  openings  were 
left  in  the  chamber',  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  trains  by  which  it  was  to 
be  kindled.  A  piece  of  machinery 
was  also  placed  in  the  chambers, 
which,  after  a  certain  period,  struck 
out  sparks,  so  as  to  explode  the  ves- 
sels, supposing  the  trains  to  give 
way.  To  mislead  the  enemy  into 
the  belief  that  these  machines  were 
intended  only  to  set  the  bridge  on 
fire,  a  firework  was  fixed  upon  the 
top,  formed  of  sulphur  and  pitch, 
and  constructed  so  as  to  burn  for  an 
hour.  Still  farther,  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  real 
seat  of  danger,  h^  prepared  thirty- 
two  schuyts,  (or  small  flat-bottomed 
boats,)  containing  merely  fireworks, 
and  constructed  with  no  other  in- 
tention than  that  of  deceiving  the 
enemy.  These  fire-ships  were  to  be 
despatched  towards  the  bridge  in  four 
separate  squadrons,  at  the  distance 
of  half-an-hour  from  each  other,  and 
to  keep  the  enemy  engaged  for  two 
whole  hours  ;  so  that,  exhausted  by 
firing  and  fruitless  expectation,  they 
might  be  induced  to  relax  their  vi- 
gilance, when  the  real  fire-ships  ar- 
rived. He  prepared  also  some  other 
ships,  in  which  powder  was  conceal- 
ed, to  destroy  the  floating-work  be- 
fore the  bridge,  and  to  make  way  for 
the  larger  vessels.  By  this  skirmish 
of  the  outposts,  he  hoped  to  engage^ 
the  enemy's  attention  in  that  direc- 
tion,— to  allure  them  forward,  and 
thus  to  expose  them  to  the  full  and 
deadly  operation  of  his  mines. 

The  night  betwixt  the  fourth  and 
fiftli  of  April  was  fixed  on  for  the 
execution  of  this  great  undertaking. 
Some  dark  rumours  of  the  intended 
attempt  had  spread  through  the 
Spanish  camp,  particularly  after 
several  divers  from  Antwerp  had 
been  discovered  endeavouring  to  cut 
the  cables  of  the  vessels.  A  serious 
attack,  therefore,  was  expected :  they 
were  mistaken  only  as  to  its  nature, 
expecting  to  combat  with  men,  ra- 
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ther  than  with  the  elements.  With 
this  view  the  Prince  caused  the 
guards  along  the  whole  bank  to  be 
doubled,  and  moved  the  greater  part 
of  his  troops  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  bridge,  where  he  himself  took 
his  station, — thus  exposing  himself 
the  more  to  danger,  the  more  he  la- 
boured to  avert  it.  Scarcely  was  it 
dark  when  three  flaming  vessels 
were  seen  floating  downwards  from 
the  town,  then  three  others,  and 
afterwards  three  more.  The  whole 
Spanish  camp  were  called  to  arms, 
and  the  bridge,  along  its  whole 
length,  crowded  with  soldiers.  Mean- 
time the  number  of  the  fire-ships  in- 
creased, as  they  floated,  sometimes 
in  pairs,  sometimes  three  together 
down  the  stream,  being  at  first  guid- 
ed by  mariners  on  board.  But  the 
Admiral  of  the  Antwerp  fleet,  Jacob 
Jacobson,  had  either  purposely,  or 
from  negligence,  so  arranged  mat- 
ters, that  the  four  squadrons  were 
allowed  to  follow  each  other  at  too 
short  intervals,  while  the  two  large 
fire-ships  followed  too  fast  upon  the 
rest,  and  thus  the  whole  order  of  the 
attack  was  destroyed. 

The  moment  approached,  and  the 
darkness  of  the  night  heightened  the 
effect  of  the  extraordinary  scene.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream,  all  was  fire,  the  fire- 
ships  burning  as  fiercely  as  if  the 
vessels  themselves  had  been  actually 
in  flames.  All  around  the  surface 
of  the  river  shone  in  light, — the 
dykes  and  batteries  along  the  bank, 
the  colours,  weapons,  and  armour  of 
the  soldiers,  who  lined  the  river- 
side, as  well  as  the  bridge,  were 
clearly  distinguishable  by  its  glare. 
With  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure 
and  of  terror,  the  soldiers  contem- 
plated this  strange  spectacle,  which 
seemed  at  first  rather  to  resemble 
some  triumphant  fete,  than  a  hostile 
preparation,  but  which  filled  the 
mind  with  a  strange  and  indescrib- 
able fear,  by  the  contrast  between 
its  outward  appearance  and  its  real 
purpose.  When  this  burning  fleet 
approached  within  about  two  thou- 
sand paces  of  the  bridge,  the  work- 
men kindled  their  matches,  impelled 
the  two  larger  vessels,  containing 
the  mines/^/4i;to  the  very  middle  of 
the  strcan^J-^nd,  abandoning  the  rest 
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to  the  guidance  of  the  waves,  moved 
off*  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  boats 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

Their  course,  however,  was  bro- 
ken :  the  vessels,  unguided  by  any 
one  on  board,  drove,  scattered  or 
single,  against  the  floating  work, 
where  they  continued  hanging,  or 
dashed  sideways  against  the  bank. 
The  foremost  powder-ships,  which 
had  been  intended  to  destroy  the 
floating  work,  were  driven,  by  the 
force  of  a  tempest,  which  sprang  up 
at  that  moment,  towards  the  Flan- 
ders side ;  and  even  the  great  fire- 1 
ship,  named  the  Fortune,  struck  the 
ground  before  reaching  the  bridge, 
killing,  in  its  explosion,  several 
Spanish  soldiers  in  the  neighbouring^ 
battery.  The  other,  and  the  larg^ 
vessel,  named  the  Hope,  narrowl^j 
escaped  a  similar  fate.  The  currenl| 
drove  her  against  the  floating  work 
on  the  Flanders  side,  where  she  re»> 
mained  hanging ;  and  had  she  taketii 
fire  at  that  moment,  the  effect  of  the 
explosion  would  have  been  almost 
entirely  lost.  But,  deceived  by  th& 
flames  which  this  machine  threw  out 
like  the  other  fire-ships,  the  enemy 
conceived  it  to  be  merely  an  ordinary 
vessel,  in  tended  for  the  purpose  of  fir- 
ing the  bridge.  And  as  they  had  seeii| 
the  other  fire-ships  extinguished,  ond 
after  the  other,  without  any  farther; 
effect,  they  forgot  their  fears,  and) 
began  to  ridicule  those  hostile  pre** 
parations  which  had  been  announced 
with  so  much  pomp,  and  which  had 
come  to  so  pitiful  a  conclusiooi 
Some  of  the  boldest  had  throwi 
themselves  into  the  stream,  to  inj 
spect  the  fire-ship  more  narrowly 
and  to  extinguish  it,  when  it  sudden** 
ly  broke  by  its  weight  through  the 
floating- work  which  had  repelled  it| 
and  drove  with  terrible  force  against: 
the  bridge.  All  was  instantly  in 
commotion,  and  the  Duke  called  out 
to  the  sailors  to  keep  off*  the  ma- 
chine with  poles,  and  to  extinguish 
the  flames  ere  they  should  reach  the 
timbers. 

He  was  standing  at  that  import- 
ant moment  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
scaffolding,  on  the  left,  where  it 
formed  a  bastion  in  the  water,  and 
was  united  to  the  bridge  of  ships. 
By  his  side  stood  the  Margrave  of 


lysburg,  General  of  the  cavalry,  and 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Artois, 
who  had  formerly  been  in  the  ser- 
I  ice  of  the  States,  but,  from  a  de- 
1  ender  of  the  Republic,  had  now  be- 
t  lome  her  worst  enemy,)  Baron  Von 
Silly,  Governor  of  Friezland,  and 
General  of  the  German  regiments, 
jenerals  Cajetan  and  Guasto,  with 
several  of  his  principal  officers, — all 
•orgetful  of  their  own  danger,  and 
mxious  only  to  avert  the  general 
misfortune.    At  this  moment  a  Spa- 
lish  ensign  approached  the  Prince  of 
Parma,  and  conjured  him  to  retire 
from  a  spot  where  his  life  was  in 
imminent  and  visible  danger.  He 
repeated  his  request  more  pressingly, 
as  the  Duke  paid  no  attention,  and 
at  last,  falling  at  his  feet,  implored 
him,  in  this  single  instance,  to  be 
advised  by  his  servants.    While  he 
spoke,  he  had  seized  the  Duke  by 
the  cloak,  as  if  to  draw  him  from  the 
place  by  force  ;  and  he,  rather  over- 
powered by  the  boldness  of  this  man, 
than  convinced  by  his  reasons,  be- 
gan to  move,  accompanied  by  Guasto 
and  Cajetan,   towards  the  shore. 
Scarcely  had  he  time  to  reach  Fort 
St.  Maria,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
bridge,  when  an  explosion  was  heard 
behind  him,  as  if  the  earth  had 
burst,  or  the  vault  of  heaven  had 
given  way.    The  Duke,  with  his 
whole  army,  fell  to  the  ground  as 
dead,  and  several  minutes  elapsed 
before  any  one  recovered  his  recol- 
lection. 

But  what  a  scene  appeared  when 
recollection  returned !  The  waters 
of  the  Schelde  had  been  divided  by 
the  explosion  to  their  lowest  depths, 
and  driven  like  a  wall  over  the 
mound  which  opposed  them,  so  that 
all  the  fortifications  along  the  bank 
were  inundated  to  the  depth  of  se- 
veral feet.  The  earth  shook  for  three 
miles  round.    Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  left  scaffolding,  against  which 
the  fire-ship  had  been  driven,  with 
part  of  the  bridge  of  ships,  had  been 
burst  asunder,  shattered,  and- with 
all  who  were  upon  it,  masts,  cannon, 
and  men,  hurled  into  the  air.  Even 
the  enormous  blocks  of  stone,  which 
covered  the  mines,  had  been  blown, 
by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  into 
the  neighbouring  fields,  so  that  many 
of  them  were  afterwards  dug  up  at 
the  distance  of  a  thousand  paces 
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from  the  bridge.     Six  ships  were 
burned,  and  several  dashed  to  pieces. 
But  still  more  dreadful  was  the  car- 
nage which  this  murderous  engine 
had  made  among  the  soldiers.  Five 
hundred,  or,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, eight  hundred  men,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  explosion,  besides 
those  who  escaped  with  mutilated  or 
injured  limbs.    The  most  opposite 
modes  of  death  were  united  in  that 
tremendous  moment.     Some  were 
consumed  by  the  flame  of  the  vol- 
cano, others  suffocated  by  the  waters 
of  the  river,  or  the  poisonous  sul- 
phureous vapour ;  some  drowned  in 
the  stream  ;  some  buried  beneath 
the  hail  of  the  falling  masses  of 
rock;  some  pierced  with  the  knives 
or  axes,  or  shattered  by  the  balls 
which  had  sprung  from  the  bowels 
of  the  engine  ;    some,  who  were 
found  dead,  without  any  visible  in- 
jury, must  have  been  killed  by  the 
mere  agitation  of  the  air.  The  sight, 
immediately  after  the  explosion  of 
the  mine,  was  tremendous.  Some 
were  seen  sticking  among  the  pillars 
of  the  bridge,  some  labouring  be- 
neath the  masses  of  stone,  some 
hanging  in  the  sails  cf  the  vessels ; 
on  every  side  was  heard  a  heart- 
piercing  cry  for  help,  but  every  one 
was  too  deeply  engaged  with  his  own 
safety,  and  the  call  was  answered 
only  by  an  impotent  wailing. 

Many  of  the  survivors  were  saved 
by  wonderful  accidents.    An  officer, 
named  Tucci,  was  lifted  like  a  fea- 
ther into  the  air  by  the  whirlwind, 
suspended  for  some  time  aloft,  and 
then  dropped  into  the  stream,  where 
he  saved    himself   by  swimming. 
Another  was  caught  up,  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion,  on  the  Flanders 
side,  and  deposited  on  that  of  Bra- 
bant, where  he  rose  with  merely  a 
slight  contusion  on  the  shoulder,  and 
who  afterwards  described  his  progress 
through  the  air  as  resembling  that  of 
a  body  shot  from  a  cannon.  The 
Duke  of  Parma  had  never  been  so 
near  death  as  at  that  moment,  when 
the  difference  of  half  a  minute  decid- 
ed his  fate.    Scarce  had  he  set  foot 
in  Port  St.  Maria,  when  he  was 
lifted  as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  struck 
senseless  to  the  ground  by  a  plank 
which  lighted  on  his  head  and  shoul- 
der.   For  some  time,  indeed,  it  was 
believed  he  had  been  killed,  as  seve- 
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ral  recollected  having  seen  him  on 
the  bridge  but  a  few  minutes  before 
the  deadly  explosion.  He  was  found, 
at  last,  raising  himself  up  with  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  between  his 
conductors,  Cajetan  and  Guasto,  and 
the  intelligence  restored  life  to  the 
whole  army.  But  it  were  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe  his  sensations, 
when  he  contemplated  the  wreck 
which  a  single  moment  had  caused 
in  the  work  of  so  many  months. 
The  bridge  on  which  his  whole  hope 
rested  was  torn  in  pieces,  great  part 
of  his  army  destroyed,  others  maim- 
ed and  rendered  useless  for  a  time  ; 
several  of  his  best  officers  killed,  and, 
as  if  the  present  misfortune  were  not 
enough,  he  received  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  painful  intelligence  that 
the  Marquis  of  Rysburg,  in  whom, 
of  all  his  officers,  he  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence,  was  no  where  to 
be  found.  The  worst  still  remained 
behind,  namely,  that  the  arrival  of 
the  hostile  fleets  of  Antwerp  and 
Lillo  was  every  instant  to  be  expect- 
ed, while  the  disabled  situation  of 
the  array  would  render  it  impossible 
for  him.  to  make  any  resistance.  The 
bridge  had  been  completely  separa- 
ted, and  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  fleet  of  Zealand  from  sail- 
ing through  :  while  the  confusion  of 
the  troops  was  at  the  time  so  great, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  issue  orders, 
or  to  obey  them  ;  some  of  the  corps 
wanting  their  officers,  many  of  the 
officers  unable  to  find  their  corps,  or 
to  discover  the  place  which  they  had 
occupied,  amidst  the  universal  ruin. 
All  the  fortifications,  too,  on  the 
bank  were  inundated, — the  cannon 
sunk  under  water, — and  the  matches 
and  powder  rendered  useless.  What 
a  moment  for  the  enemy,  had  they 
known  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  ! 

Jt  will  scarcely  be  believed,  how- 
ever, that  this  attempt,  which  had 
succeeded  so  much  beyond  expecta- 
tion, was  rendered  useless  to  Ant- 
werp, merely — because  it  was  un- 
known. As  soon  as  the  explosion  of 
the  mine  was  heard  in  the  town,  St. 
Aldegonde  had  indeed  sent  out  seve- 
ral vessels  towards  the  bridge,  with 
orders  to  shoot  up  fireballs  and  burn- 
ing arrows  as  soon  as  they  had  suc- 
cessfully passed  through,  and  then, 
wUh  this  intelligence,  to  sail  on  to 
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Lillo,  to  put  the  auxiliary  fleet  of, 
Zealand  into  immediate  motion.  The 
Admiral  of  Antwerp,  at  the  same 
time,  received  orders,  as  soon  as  the 
signal  was  given,  to  set  sail  instantly 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  their  first 
confusion.  But  although  a  tempt- 
ing reward  was  offered  to  the  sailors 
who  were  sent  out,  they  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  venture  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  enemy,  and 
they  returned,  without  effecting  their 
purpose,  with  the  intelligence,  that 
the  bridge  remained  uninjured,  and 
that  the  fire-ships  had  produced  no 
impression.  Even  the  next  day  no 
better  attempt  was  made  to  learn  the 
true  state  of  the  bridge ;  and  when 
they  saw,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
favourable  wind,  no  attempt  was 
made  by  the  fleet  at  Lillo,  they  were 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  the  fire- 
ships  had  failed.  No  one  reflected 
that  this  inactivity  of  the  confede- 
rates, which  misled  the  inhabitants 
of  Antwerp,  might  also  keep  back 
the  Zealanders  at  Lillo,  as  was  really 
the  case.  So  signal  a  failure  could 
occur  only  in  a  Government  without 
authority,  and  without  independence, 
guided  by  a  tumultuous  population, 
whom  it  ought  to  have  commanded. 
The  more  inactive,  however,  they 
shewed  themselves  against  the  ene- 
my, the  more  their  rage  seemed  in- 
flamed against  Gianibelli,  whom  the 
enraged  populace  would  willingly 
have  torn  to  pieces.  The  engineer 
was  for  two  days  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger,  till,  on  the  third' morn- 
ing, a  messenger  from  Lillo,  who  had 
swam  through  under  the  bridge; 
brought  accounts  of  the  real  destruc- 
tion which  had  taken  place,  but  at 
the  same  time  of  its  complete  resto- 
ration v  * 
Thi^  rapid  repairing  of  the  bridge 
v;as  really  a  miraculous  effort  of  ihe 
Prince  of  Parma.  Scarcely  had  he 
recovered  from  the  shock,  which 
seemed  to  have  ruined  all  his  plans, 
when  he  foresaw,  with  admirable 
presence  of  mind,  all  the  evil  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue.  The 
absence  of  the  hostile  fleet  at  this 
decisive  mosaent  awakened  his  hopes 
anew.  The  wretched  condition  of 
the  bridge  seemed  still  to  be  a  secret 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  although  it  was 
impossible  that  the  work  of  many 
months  could  be  restored  in  a  few 
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\  lours,  much  would  be  gained  if  he 
:ould  give  to  it  an  appearance  of  being 
repaired.  All  were  instantly  at  work 
to  remove  the  fragments,  to  erect 
mew  the  timbers  which  had  been 
averthrown,  to  unite  those  which 
had  been  fractured,  and  to  fill  up  the 
gaps  with  ships.  The  Duke  him- 
self assisted  in  the  labour,  and  his 
example  was  followed  by  kll  the 
officers.  The  common  soldiers,  ani- 
mated by  the  sight,  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost ;  the  work  was 
carried  on  during  the  whole  night 
amidst  the  continual  noise  of  trum- 
pets and  drums,  which  were  station- 
ed along  the  whole  bridge,  to  drown 
the  sound  of  the  workmen.  At 
break  of  day,  few  traces  of  the  de- 
struction which  had  taken  place 
during  the  night  were  to  be  seen  ; 
and  although  the  bridge  was  only 
apparently  repaired,  its  appearance 
deceived  the  messengers,  and  the  at- 
tack was  put  off.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Prince  contrived  to  render  the 
repair  real,  and  also  to  introduce 
some  changes  into  the  structure  of 
the  bridge.  To  protect  it  from  fu- 
ture attacks  of  a  similar  kind,  a  part 
of  the  bridge  of  ships  was  made 
moveable,  so  that  it  might  be  re- 
moved if  necessary,  and  a  free  pas- 
sage opened  to  the  fire-ships.  The 
loss  of  men  which  he  had  sustained, 
the  Prince  supplied  by  means  of 
garrisons  from  the  neighbouring 
places,  and  of  a  German  regiment 
which  fortunately  joined  him  at  this 
moment  from  Ghent.  He  filled  up 
the  places  of  the  officers  who  were 
missing,  and  among  these  the  Spa- 
nish ensign,  who  had  saved  his  life, 
was  not  forgotten. 

The  inhabitants  of  Antwerp,  on 
learning  the  real  success  of  their"  fire- 
ships,  now  applauded  their  inventor 
as  zealously  as  they  had  formerly 
been  inclined  to  treat  him  with  harsh- 
ness, and  urged  him  to  new  attempts. 
Gianibelli  now  received  the  number 
of  vessels  which  he  had  in  ^^ain  re- 
quested at  first.  He  prepared  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  driven 
with  irresistible  force  against  the 
bridge  :  and  the  bridge  was  actually 
a  second  time  broken  through.  The 
wind,  however,  was  then  unfavour- 
able to  the  Zealand  fleet,  so  that  it 
could  not  advance,  and  thus  the 
Prince  again  had  time  to  repair  the 
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disaster.  Still  the  Archimedes  of 
Antwerp  was  not  disconcerted  by  all 
these  failures.  He  prepared  two 
large  vessels,  armed  with  iron  hat- 
chets, and  similar  instruments,  in 
order  to  break  through  the  bridge 
by  force.  But  when  the  moment 
for  launching  them  came,  no  one 
could  be  found  to  man  them.  The 
engineer  was  therefore  obliged  to  in- 
vent some  means  of  giving  to  his 
engines  such  a  direction,  as  to  enable 
them,  without  a  steersman,  to  keep 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  not, 
like  the  former,  to  be  dashed  by  the 
wind  against  the  bank.  One  of  his 
workmen,  a  German,  hit  upon  a  sin- 
gular invention,  if  we  may  venture, 
to  relate  it,  differently  from  Strada. 
He  placed  a  sail  under  the  vessel,  so 
as  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  water,  as 
ordinary  sails  are  by  the  wind,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  ship 
should  be  impelled  along  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  stream.  The 
consequence  shewed  that  his  calcu- 
lation was  correct,  for  the  vessel, 
with  her  sails  thus  reversed,  not  only 
kept  exactly  the  centre  of  the  cur- 
rent, but  drove  against  the  bridge 
with  such  impetuosity,  that  the  ene- 
^my  had  no  time  to  open  it,  and  it 
was  actually  driven  asunder.  All 
these  successful  attempts,  however, 
were  unavailing,  being  undertaken 
at  random,  and  followed  up  by  no 
sufficient  force.  No  use  was  made 
of  another  fire-ship,  which  Gianibelli 
had  prepared  after  the  manner  of 
the  first,  which  had  provetl  so 
successful,  and  which  he  had  filled 
with  four  thousand  pounds  weight 
of  powder ;  for  a  new  mode  of  at- 
tempting their  deliverance  had  now 
occurred  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ant- 
werp. 

Despairing,  after  so  many  failures, 
of  being  able  to  open  vip  by  force 
the  passage  of  the  river  to  the  fleet, 
they  determined  to  dispense,  if  pos- 
sible, with  the  river  entirely.  They 
remembered  the  example  of  the  city 
of  Leyden,  which,  when  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  ten  years  before,  had 
been  saved  by  a  weU-raanagetl  inun- 
dation of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  this  example  they  resolved  to  imi- 
tate. Between  Lillo  and  Stabroek,  in 
the  territory  of  Bergen,  a  broad  and 
somewhat  sloping  plain  stretches  to 
Antwerp,  only  protected  by  numerous 
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dykes  and  counter- dykes  from  the 
irruption  of  the  waters  of  the  Easter 
Schelde.  Nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  to  open  these  dykes,  to  lay  the 
whole  plain  under  water,  and  to  open 
a  passage  for  flat-bottomed  boats  to 
the  very  walls  of  Antwerp.  If  this 
attempt  should  be  successful,  they 
might  allow  the  Prince  of  Parma  to 
interrupt,  as  he  pleased,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Schelde  with  his  bridge 
of  ships :  they  had  now  created  a 
stream  for  themselves,  which,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  would  supply  the  place 
of  the  former.  This,  indeed,  was 
the  very  plan  which  the  Prince  of 
Orange  had  recommended  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  siege,  and  which  St. 
Aldegonde  had  laboured  so  strenu- 
ously to  carry  into  effect,  but  which 
had  failed,  because  some  of  the  citi- 
zens could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
sacrifice  their  property.  They  now 
reverted  to  this  last  means  of  deliver- 
ance in  the  present  necessity,  but 
circumstances,  in  the  meantime,  had 
materially  changed. 

The  plain  is  divided  by  a  broad 
and  lofty  dyke,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  neighbouring  castle  of  Cou- 
venstein,  and  stretches  from  the 
village  of  Stabroek  in  Bergen  for 
three  miles  towards  the  Schelde,  till 
it  joins  the  great  dyke  of  the  Schelde 
not  far  from  Ordam.  Over  this  dyke 
it  was  impossible  for  ships  to  pass, 
even  at  the  highest  tide,  and  it 
would  be  in  vain,  while  it  stood  in 
the  way,  to  inundate  the  fields  on 
each  side,  since  it  would  effectually 
oppose  the  passage  of  the  Zealand 
fleet  to  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp.  The 
fate  of  the  town  therefore  depended 
on  the  possibility  of  breaking  down 
part  of  the  dyke ;  but  the  Prince  of 
Parma  had  foreseen  this  possibility, 
had  taken  possession  of  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  blockade,  and 
spared  no  means  in  preparing  to 
maintain  it  to  the  utmost.  Near  the 
village  of  Stabroek,  Count  Mans- 
feld  was  encamped  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  army,  and  maintained,  by 
means  of  the  counterdyke  of  Couven- 
stein,  his  communication  with  the 
bridge,  the  head- quarters,  and  the 
Spanish  magazines  at  Calloo.  The 
army  thus  formed  a  continuous  line 
from  Stabroek  in  Brabant  to  Bevern 
in  Flanders,  divided,  indeed,  but  not 
broken  by  the  Schelde,  and  which 
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could  only  be  broken  by  a  bloody 
engagement.  Five  different  batteries 
had  been  erected  along  the  dyke  at 
equal  distances,  and  the  command  of 
them  entrusted  to  the  bravest  offi- 
cers of  the  army ;  and,  as  the  Duke 
of  Parma  could  not  doubt  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  would  now 
be  directed  hither,  he  assigned  to 
Count  Mansfeld  the  protection  of 
the  bridge,  and  resolved  to  defend 
this  important  post  in  person.  A 
new  scene  of  war  was  now  about  to 
take  place,  and  on  a  totally  different 
theatre. 

The  Netherlanders  had^pierced  the 
great  dyke  which  follows  the  Bra- 
bant side  of  the  Schelde,  at  different 
places  above  and  below  Lillo,  and 
where  green  fields  had  formerly  been 
seen,  a  new  element  was  now  dis- 
played, studded  with  masts  and  ves- 
sels. A  Zealand  fleet,  under  Count, 
Hohenlohe,  sailed  into  the  inundated 
fields,  and  made  repeated  movements 
against  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein, 
without  attempting  a  serious  attack; 
while  another  appeared  in  the  Schelde, 
threatening  sometimesbne  side,  some- 
times the  other,  with  a  landing,  or 
seemingly  meditating  an  attack  upon 
the  bridge.  The  enemy  were  thus 
kept  in  play  for  several  days,  and, 
uncertain  where  the  real  attempt  was; 
to  be  made,  were  exhausted  by  their 
prolonged  vigilance,  and  lulled  byi 
degrees  into  security.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Antwerp  had  promised  to 
Count  Hohenlohe  to  support  the  at- 
tack upon  the  dyke  with  a  flotilla 
from  the  town  ;  three  fireworks  from 
the  principal  tower  were  to  be  the 
signal  that  the  flotilla  was  on  its  way. 
As  soon  as  the  expected  signals  rose 
over  Antwerp,  through  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  Count  Hohenlohe  land- 
ed five  hundred  of  his  troops  be- 
tween two  of  the  enemy's  redoubts, 
who  falling  suddenly  on  the  Spanish 
guards,  either  surprised  them  asleep, 
or  overpowered  them.  In  a  short, 
time  they  had  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
ing upon  the  dyke,  and  were  already 
intending  to  land  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand,  when  the 
Spaniards  arrived  from  the  next  re- 
doubt, and,  assisted  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  ground,  made  a  desperate 
attack  upon  the  crowded  Zealanders. 
The  cannon  from  the  neighbouring 
batteries  at  the  same  time  opened 
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upon  the  advancing  vessels,  so  as  to 
render  the  landing  of  the  remaining 
troops  impossible ;  and  as  no  pro- 
spect of  assistance  from  the  town  ap- 
peared, the  Zealanders,  after  a  short 
conflict,  \«rere  overpowered,  and  driven 
down  from  the  dyke  of  which  they 
were  in  possession.  The  victorious 
Spaniards  hunted  them  through  the 
water  as  far  as  the  ships,  drowned 
many  of  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
retire  with  great  loss.  Count  Hohen- 
lohe  laid  the  blame  of  this  defeat 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp, 
who  had  deceived  him  by  a  false 
signal,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  want  of  co-operation  in 
their  respective  plans  that  this  at- 
tempt was  unsuccessful. 

It  was  at  last  resolved  to  make  a 
concerted  attempt  with  their  united 
forces  upon  the  enemy,  and  by  a 
desperate  attack,  both  on  the  dyke 
and  the  bridge,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
blockade  at  once.  The  sixteenth  of 
May  1585  was  fixed  on  for  carrying 
the  attempt  into  execution,  and  every 
thing  was  done  on  both  sides  to  ren- 
der its  results  decisive.  The  force 
of  the  Hollanders  and  Zealanders, 
united  to  that  of  Antwerp,  exceeded 
two  hundred  ships,  to  man  which, 
they  had  stripped  the  town  and  ci- 
tadel, and  with  this  force  they  de- 
termined to  assault  the  dyke  of  Cou- 
venstein  on  both  sides.  The  bridge 
was  at  the  same  time  to  be  attacked 
by  new  engines  of  Gianibelli's  in- 
vention, and  the  Duke  of  Parma 
thus  prevented  from  assisting  the 
defenders  of  the  dyke. 

Alexander,  informed  of  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  him,  spared  no- 
thing on  his  side  to  meet  it  with  en- 
ergy. Immediately  after  the  capture 
of  the  dyke,  he  had  ordered  redoubts 
to  be  built  upon  it,  at  five  different 
places,  and  given  the  command  of 
these  to  the  most  experienced  officers 
of  his  army.  The  first,  named  the 
Cross  Battery,  was  erected  at  the 
place  where  the  dyke  of  Couvenstein 
sinks  into  the  great  wall  of  the 
Schelde,  and  forms  with  it  the  figure 
of  a  cross :  and  the  defence  of  this 
fort  was  entrusted  to  the  Spanish 
General  Mondragone.  A  thousand 
paces  farther  on,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Castle  of  Couven- 
stein, was  placed  Fort  St.  Jacob, 
commanded  by  Camillo  di  Monte. 


At  an  equal  distance  from  this  lay 
Fort  St.  George,  and  a  thousand 
paces  farther  the  Pile  Battery,  under 
the  command  of  Gam  boa,  so  called 
from  the  piles  on  which  it  was  erect- 
ed. At  the  farthest  end  of  the  dyke, 
not  far  from  Stabroek,  lay  a  fifth 
battery,  of  which  Count  Mansfeld 
and  an  Italian  named  Capizucchi, 
were  commanders.  All  these  forts 
the  Prince  had  lately  strengthened 
with  artillery  and  men,  besides 
erecting  piles  on  both  sides  of  the 
dyke,  and  along  its  whole  length, 
both  to  give  stability  to  the  wall  it- 
self, and  to  render  more  laborious 
the  efforts  of  the  pioneers  to  cut  it 
through. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  six- 
teenth of  May  the  whole  force  was 
in  motion.  With  break  of  day  four 
fire-ships  advanced  from  Lillo  along 
the  inundation,  which  so  terrified  the 
Spanish  sentinels  upon  the  dyke, 
who  recollected  the  terrible  conse- 
quences of  the  former  explosion, 
that  they  hastened  to  take  refuge 
in  the  neighbouring  fort.  This 
was  exactly  what  the  enemy  had 
calculated  upon.  Within  these  ves- 
sels, which  appeared  to  be  fire-ships, 
but  which  in  reality  were  not  so, 
soldiers  were  concealed,  who  imme- 
diately landed,  and  succeeded  in 
mounting  the  dyke,  at  the  undefend- 
ed spot  between  Fort  St.  George  and 
the  Pile  Battery.  Immediately  after, 
appeared  the  Zealand  fleet  with  nu- 
merous ships  of  war,  provision-ships, 
and  a  crowd  of  smaller  boats,  load- 
ed with  large  sacks  of  earth,  wool, 
fascines,  and  gabions,  to  erect  breast- 
works where  they  might  be  neces- 
sary. The  ships  of  war  were  furnish- 
ed with  a  strong  train  of  artillery, 
and  numerous  and  brave  crews,  ac- 
companied by  a  whole  army  of  pio- 
neers, to  break  down  the  dyke  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  in  their  possession. 

Scarcely  had  the  Zealanders  begun 
to  mount  the  dyke  on  one  side, 
when  the  fleet  of  Antwerp  approach- 
ed from  Osterveel  and  attacked  it  on 
the  other.  A  high  breast- work  was 
speedily  erected  between  the  two 
nearest  of  the  enemy's  redoubts,  so 
as  to  separate  them  from  each  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  protect  the 
pioneers.  These,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  five  hundred,  immediately 
commenced  their  operations  on  the 


dyke  with  their  spades,  and  laboured 
so  assiduously,  that  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that  the  two  seas  would  very 
shortly  be  united.  In  the  meantime, 
however  the  Spaniards  had  advan- 
ced from  the  neighbouring  batteries, 
and  commenced  a  bold  attack  upon 
the  Nethcrlanders,  while  the  can- 
non of  Fort  St.  George  played  with- 
out obstruction  upon  their  fleet.  The 
Zealanders  had  drawn  a  strong  line 
around  their  pioneers,  to  prevent  the 
enemy  from  interrupting  their  opera- 
tions ;  and  amidst  the  alarm  of  battle, 
exposed  to  a  shower  of  bullets,  often 
up  to  the  breast  in  water,  among  the 
dying  and  the  dead,  the  pioneers 
continued  their  labour,  urged  to  the 
utmost  exertion  by  the  merchants, 
who  waited  with  impatience  to  see 
the  dyke  opened,  and  their  ships  in 
safety.    The  importance  of  the  re- 
sult, which  depended,  perhaps  en- 
tirely, on  their  exertions,  seemed  it- 
self to  inspire  these  common  labour- 
ers with  heroic  courage.  Attending 
only  to  the  labour  of  their  hands, 
they  neither  heard  nor  saw  the  death 
that  surrounded  them  ;  and  still,  as 
the  foremost  ranks  fell,  those  behind 
pressed  forward   to    supply  their 
place.    Their  operations  were  much 
impeded  by  the  piles  which  had 
been  driven  along  the  dyke,  but 
still  more  by  the  attack  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  burst  with  desperate 
courage  through  the  enemy,  stabbing 
the  pioneers  in   their  excavations 
where  they  stood,  and  closing  with 
their  dead  bodies  the  breaches  which 
had  been  made  by  the  living.  But 
at  last,  most  of  their  officers  being 
either  killed  or  wounded,  the  number 
of  the  enemy  still  increasing,  and 
fresh  pioneers  advancing  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  who  had  fallen, 
the  courage  of  these  brave  troops  be- 
gan to  give  way,  and  they  deemed  it 
advisable  to  retreat  to  their  batteries. 
The  Zealanders  and  Antwerpers  now 
saw  themselves  masters  of  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  dyke  which  lies 
between  Fort  St.  George  and  the  Pile 
Battery.     As  it  would,  however, 
have  occupied  too  much  time  to  wait 
till  the  dyke  was  completely  broke 
through,  a  Zealand  vessel  was  rapid- 
ly unloaded,  and  its  cargo  transport- 
ed into  one  of  the  Antwerp  vessels, 
with  which  Count  Hohenlohe  imme- 
diately sailed  in  triumph  to  Antwerp. 
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The  sight  of  the  provisions  filled  tli^ 
anxious  city  with  the  most  flattering 
hopes,  and  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
already  complete,  they  gave  them- 
selves up  immediately  to  boisterous 
rejoicing.  The  bells  were  rung,  the 
cannon  fired,  and  the  inhabitants, 
transported  with  their  unexpected 
success,  hurried  to  the  Osterweel 
gate,  to  greet  the  arrival  of  the 
provision- ships,  which  were  thought 
to  be  at  hand. 

In  truth,  the  fortune  of  the  be- 
sieged had  never  appeared  so  favour- 
able as  at  that  moment.    The  ene- 
my, discouraged  and  exhausted,  had 
thrown  themselvesinto  their  batteries, 
and,  far  from  being  able  to  disputfc 
with  the  conquerors  the  possession  of 
the  captured  forts,  they  saw  them- 
selves besieged  even  in  their  places 
of  refuge.  Some  companies  of  Scots, 
under  the  command  of  their  brave' 
Colonel,  Balfour,  attacked  the  battery 
of  Fort  St.  George,  which  had  been' 
reinforced    by  Camillo  di  Monte,' 
who,  not  without  great  loss,  had  ad- 
vanced to  its  assistance  from  St. 
Jacob.    The  Pile  Battery  was  in  a 
still  worse  condition,  being  strongly; 
attacked  by  the  ships,  and  threaten- 
ing every  moment  to  fall  to  pieces, 
Gamboa,    who    commanded,  lay 
wounded  within,  and  artillery  wa^ 
unfortunately  wanting  to  keep  at  a 
distance  the  hostile  fleet.  The  waH/ 
too,  which  the  Zealanders  had  erect- 
ed between  it  and  Fort  St.  George^^ 
cut  off  all  prospect  of  assistance 
from  the  Schelde.     Had  the  enemy 
taken  advantage  of  this  exhaustion 
and  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  proceed  with  activity  and] 
steadiness  in  the  demolition  of  theV 
dyke,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that! 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  open- 
ing a  passage,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  blockade ;  but  the 
same  inattention  to  consequences  was 
visible  here  which  had  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  Antwerpers  during 
the  whole  progress  of  the  siege.  • 
The  activity  with  which  they  had 
commenced  their  labours  seemed  tt« 
decline  in  proportion  as  their  succesi 
appeared  more  decided.    They  sooii 
began  to  find  it  too  laborious  aAc 
tedious  a  matter  to  demolish  th( 
dyke  ;  and  it  was  deemed  more  ad* 
visable  to  place  the  cargoes  of  th< 
large  ships  in  smaller  vessels,  whiel 
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ight  be  dispatched  towards  the 
wn  with  the  rising  tide.  St.  Al- 
jgonde  and  Hohenlohe,  instead  of 
•maining  to  animate  the  workmen 
y  their  personal  presence,  left  the 
3ene  of  action  at  the  decisive  mo- 
lent,  to  sail  with  a  provision-ship 
}  the  city,  there  to  receive  from 
leir  countrymen  the  favours  which 
ley  thought  were  due  to  their  wis- 
om  and  bravery. 

While  this  hard-fought  contest 
iad  taken  place  on  both  sides  of  the 
iyke,  the  bridge  upon  the  Schelde 
ad  been  attacked  with  new  machines 
rora  Antwerp,  in  order  to  give  em- 
loyment  to  the  vigilance  of  the 
*rince  in  that  quarter.    But  the 
ound  of  the  firing  from  the  dyke 
oon  apprised  him  of  what  was  going 
n  there,  and  he  hastened,  as  soon  as 
le  saw  the  bridge  in  safety,  to  rein- 
orce  the  troops  upon  the  dyke.  Ac- 
ompanied  by  two  hundred  Spanish 
)ikemen,  he  flew  to  the  place  of  at- 
ack,  and  appeared  upon  the  scene 
ust  in  time  to  save  his  troops  from 
otal  destruction.    He  rapidly  placed 
ome  cannon  he  had  brought  with 
lim  in  the  two  nearest  batteries,  and 
rom  thence  commenced  a  vigorous 
ire  upon  the  enemy's  ships.  He 
)laced  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
roops,  and  with  his  sword  in  one 
land,  and  a  shield  in  the  other,  led 
lihem  against  the  foe.    The  news  of 
ihis  arrival,  which  soon  spread  from 
|3ne  end  of  the  dyke  to  the  other, 
[reanimated  the  drooping  spirits  of 
his  troops,  and  the  contest,  wh?ch 
the  local  nature  of  the  field  of  battle 
rendered  more  murderous,  was  re- 
sumed with  new  energy.    Upon  the 
narrow  top  of  the  dyke,  which  in 
many  places  did  not  exceed  nine 
paces  in  breadth,  five  thousand  com- 
batants were  engaged ;  within  this 
narrow  space,  the  power  of  both  par- 
[  ties  was  concentrated  ;  upon  its  pos- 
!  session  depended  the  whole  fate  of 
the  blockade.  With  the  Antwerpers, 
the  last  bulwark  of  their  city  was 
at  stake, — with  the  Spaniards,  the 
whole  issue  of  their  enterprise  ;  and 
both  parties  fought  with  that  cou- 
!  rage  which  nothing  but  desperation 
I  can  inspire.    From  both  extremities 
i  of  the  dyke  the    current  of  war 
I  streamed  towards  the  middle,  where 
I  the  Zealanders  and  Antwerpers  had 
I  the  advantage,  and  where  their  whole 
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strength  was  collected.    From  Sta- 
broek,  the  Italians  and  Spaniards 
pressed  forward,   contending  with 
each  other  in  bravery  on  this  occa- 
sion :  from  the  Schelde,  the  Wal- 
loons and  Spaniards,  with  their  Ge- 
neral at  their  head.    While  the  for- 
mer attempted  to  relieve  the  Pile- 
Battery,  which  was  strongly  pressed 
by  the  enemy  both  by  sea  and  land, 
the  latter  charged  with  irresistible 
impetuosity  upon  the  breastwork 
which  they  had  erected  between  Fort 
St.  George  and  the  Pile-Battery. 
Here  the  flower  of  the  Netherland- 
ers  fought  behind  the  shelter  of 
a  strong  wall,  and  covered  by  the 
cannon  of  both  fleets.    The  Duke 
was  already  preparing  with  his  small 
force  to  attack  this  wall,  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards,  under  Capi- 
zucchi  and  Agulia,  had  carried  the 
Pile-Battery  by  storm,   and  were 
advancing  on  the  other  side  against 
the  hostile    breast- work.  Before 
this   last  defence  the  strength  of 
both  armies  was  now  collected,  and 
on  both  sides  every  effort  was  made, 
either  to  carry  or  to  defend  the  posi- 
tion.    The  Netherlanders  leaped 
ashore  from  their  vessels,  that  they 
might  not  remain  idle  spectators  of 
the  contest.    Alexander  attacked  the 
breast- work  on   one  side.  Count 
Mansfeld  on  the  other  ;  five  assaults 
Were  made  and  repelled.    The  Ne- 
therlanders, in  this  decisive  moment, 
excelled  all  their  former  efforts; 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
war,  had  they  fought  with  so  much 
firmness.    The  Scots  and  English, 
in  particular,  by  their  brave  defence, 
baffled  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  At 
last,  when  none  would  venture  an 
assault  in  the  quarter  where  the 
Scots  fought,  the  Duke  threw  him- 
self, with  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  into 
the  water,  which  rose  to  his  breast, 
to  shew  his  troops  the  example. 
After  a  tedious  and  exhausting  con- 
flict,  the  troops  under  Mansfeld 
succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  their  pikes 
and  halbards,  in  effecting  a  breach 
in  the  breast-work,  while  others 
mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
comrades,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  wall. 
Bartholomew  Toralva,   a  Spanish 
captain,  was  the  first  who  was  seen 
above  the  wall ;  and  alnaost  at  the 
same  instant,  the  Italian  Capizucchi 
4  E 
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appeared  upon  the  edge  of  the  breast- 
work, and  thus  the  contest  of  bra- 
very was  decided  with  equal  honour 
to  both  nations.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, how  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who 
had  been  made  the  umpire  in  this 
contest,  humoured  this  delicacy  of 
feeling,  in  points  of  honour,  among 
his  troops.  He  embraced  Capizuc- 
chi  before  the  eyes  of  the  troops,  and 
publicly  admitted,  that  it  was  to  the 
bravery  of  this  officer,  in  particular, 
that  the  capture  of  the  breast- work 
was  owing.  The  Spanish  captain, 
Toralva,  who  was  severely  wounded, 
he  ordered  to  be  conveyed  to  his  own 
quarters  at  Stabroek,  to  be  placed 
in  his  own  bed,  and  covered  with 
the  same  cloak  which  he  had  worn 
the  day  before  the  action. 

After  the  breast- work  was  carried, 
the  contest  no  longer  remained  doubt- 
ful. The  troops  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  who  had  landed  to  take  a 
part  in  the  contest,  lost  courage  at 
once,  when  they  looked  around 
them,  and  saw  the  ships,  their  last 
place  of  refuge,  retiring  from  the 
shore.  The  flood  had  now  began  to 
ebb,  and  the  leaders  of  the  fleet, 
afraid  of  remaining  too  near  the 
shore  v;ith  their  heavy  vessels,  and 
thus,  in  the  event  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful issue  of  the  contest,  becoming  a 
prey  to  the  enemy,  retired  from  the 
dyke,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
open  sea.  No  sooner  did  Alexander 
perceive  this,  than  he  pointed  out  to 
his  troops  the  flying  ships,  and  ani- 
mated them  at  once  to  put  an  end  to 
an  enemy  who  had  abandoned  him- 
self. The  auxiliaries  from  Holland 
were  the  first  that  gave  way,  and  the 
Zealanders  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample. They  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  dyke,  endeavouring 
to  gain  their  ships  by  wading  or 
swimming,  but  from  the  disorderly 
nature  of  their  flight,  they  impeded 
each  other,  and  fell  in  heaps  beneath 
the  sword  of  the  victorious  pursuers. 
Even  at  the  ships  many  of  them  pe- 
rished, each  endeavouring  to  get  be- 
fore the  other,  and  several  vessels 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  those 
who  threw  themselves  into  them. 
The  Antwerpers,  who  fought  for 
their  freedom,  their  homes,  and  their 
religious  belief,  were  the  last  to  give 
way ;  but  their  very  perseverance 
rendered  their  fate  more  unfortunate* 
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Many  of  their  ships  were  overtaken 
by  the  ebbing  of  the  flood,  and  ran 
aground,  so  that  they  lay  within  the 
range  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  and 
were  destroyed,  with  all  their  crews. 
The  flying  crowds  endeavoured,  by 
swimming,  to  gain  the  other  vessels 
which  had  got  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ebb ;  but  such  was  the  rage  and 
boldness  of  the  Spaniards,  that  they 
swam  after  the  fugitives  with  their 
swords  between  their  teeth,  and  drag- 
ged many  of  them  even  from  the 
ships.  The  victory  of  the  King's 
troops  was  complete,  though  bloody. 
About  eight  hundred  of  the  Spa- 
niards, and  several  thousand  of  the 
Netherlanders,  (not  including  those 
who  were  drowned,)  remained  upon 
the  spot ;  and  upon  both  sides  many 
of  the  principal  nobility  perished. 
More  than  thirty  ships,  with  their 
whole  cargoes  of  provisions  intended 
for  Antwerp,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cannon,  and  other  warlike  stores, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
The  dyke,  the  possession  of  which 
had  been  so  dearly  obtained,  was 
pierced  in  thirteen  different  places, 
and  the  bodies  of  its  defenders  were 
now  employed  to  fill  up  the  open- 
ings. The  next  ddy,  a  vessel  of  un- 
common size,  and  singular  construc- 
tion, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King's 
troops,  which  formed  a  sort  of  float- 
ing fortress,  and  was  intended  to 
have  been  employed  against  the 
dyke  of  Couvenstein.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Antwerp  had  prepared  it  at 
an  immense  expence,  at  the  very 
time  they  rejected  the  plans  of  the 
engineer,  Gianibelli,  on  account  of 
their  expensive  nature,  and  had  given 
to  this  ridiculous  and  monstrous  en- 
gine the  name  of  "  The  End  of  the 
War,"  an  appellation  which  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  the  more 
appropriate  one  of  Money  Lost." 
When  this  ship  was  launched,  it  was 
found,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  every 
intelligent  person,  that  it  could  not 
be  guided,  on  account  of  its  extra- 
vagant size,  and  scarcely  could  be 
floated  even  by  the  highest  tide. 
With  great  difficulty  it  was  brought 
down  as  far  as  Ordam,  where  it  was 
left  aground  by  the  ebbing  of  the 
tide,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  attack  upon  the  dyke  of  Cou- 
venstein was  the  last  attempt  made 
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for  the  relief  of  Antwerp.  From 
this  time  the  courage  of  the  besieged 
failed  them,  and  the  magistracy  of 
the  town  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
raise  the  spirits  of  the  populace,  up- 
on whom  the  present  necessity  more 
peculiarly  pressed,  by  distant  hopes. 
Until  now,  they  had  always  obtained 
bread,  though  at  a  dear  rate  ;  but  by 
degrees  the  provisions  drew  towards  a 
close,  and  famine  visibly  approached. 
They  still  had  hopes  of  being  able 
to  maintain  the  town  long  enough 
to  allow  them  to  reap  the  corn  which 
grew  between  the  outer  works  and 
the  town,  and  which  was  already  in 
full  ear;  but  ere  that  time  ar- 
rived, the  enemy  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  external  defences  of  the 
town,  and  had  appropriated  the 
whole  harvest  to  themselves.  At 
last,  the  neighbouring  confederate 


town  of  Mechlin  fell  into  the  ene- 
n)y's  hands,  and  with  it  vanished 
their  last  hope  of  succour  from  Bra- 
bant. As  there  was  no  longer  any 
means  of  increasing  the  stock  of  pro- 
visions, the  only  course  left  was  to 
diminish  the  number  of  the  consu- 
mers. All  persons  incapable  of  as- 
sisting, all  strangers,  and  even  wo- 
men and  children,  must  have  been 
banished  from  the  town;  but  this 
project  was  too  revolting  to  humani- 
ty to  be  carried  into  effect.  Another 
plan,  that  of  driving  out  the  Catho- 
lic inhabitants,  inflamed  them  so 
much,  that  it  almost  led  to  an  open 
mutiny.  And  thus  St.  Aldegonde 
saw  himself  compelled  to  yield  to 
the  stormy  impatience  of  the  popu- 
lace ;  and  on  the  17th  August,  1585, 
to  make  proposals  to  the  Duke  of 
Parma  for  the  surrender  of  the  town. 


SECOND   LETTER  FROM   AN  AMERICAN   FARMER  TO  A  FRIEND  IN 
EDINBURGH. 


My  Dear  Sir, 

You  are  aware,  1  presume,  of  the 
daily  increasing  importance  of  the 
question  concerning  the  Blacks  in 
this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  begins 
to  be  too  evident,  that  this  basely- 
calumniated  race  must,  sooner  or 
later,  form  a  powerful  nation  in  the 
West  Indies.  Our  slave-owners  are 
beginning  to  express  their  fears  and 
weaknesses  most  indiscreetly,  and  so, 
I  think,  are  yours:  both  will,  most 
probably,  bring  on  the  final  catas- 
trophe, by  the  very  means  they  take 
to  prevent  it.  This  is  nothing  new 
in  the  annals  of  tyranny  and  injus- 
tice. A  good  deal  of  interest  has 
been  excited  here  lately,  by  the 
emigration  of  some  of  the  free  Blacks 
to  Hayti ;  and,  partly  in  consequence 
of  this,  Dr  ,  whose  proper- 
ty adjoins  mine,  a  man  of  talent  and 
erudition,  liberal  in  his  views,  and 
every  way  calculated  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, went  to  Hayti,  at  his  own 
expense,  last  winter,  to  visit  the 
country,  and  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  the  people.  He  travelled  about 
1000  miles  over  the  French  part  of 
the  island.  He  had  letters  to  Boyer, 
Inginac,  and  others,  and  w^as  highly 
gratified  with  all  he  saw.  His 
manuscript  is  now  nearly  ready  for 
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publication,  and  will,  if  I  mistake 
not,  clearly  show  that  men  with 
black  and  yellow  skins  can  conduct 
their  own  affairs  quite  as  well  as 
those  with  white  ones.  His  work, 
which  will  form  a  moderate  octavo 
volume,  will  speedily  appear. 

My  brother  has  just  sent  me  the 
last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. The  accounts  of  your  Me- 
chanics' Institutions  are  delightful : 
your  Church  and  State  must  prepare 
for  the  effects  of  them.  I  thought 
of  the  same  thing  eighteen  years  ago, 
when  I  knew  nothing  of  Dr  Birk- 
beck's  proceedings  ;  but  I  went  fur- 
ther than  he  does,  and  proposed  in- 
troducing Lectures  to  the  women 
upon  domestic  economy,  manage- 
ment of  children,  diseases,  moral 
duties,  &c.  &c.,  with  a  previous 
good  elementary  education.  I  men- 
tioned my  plans  to  a  few,  and  was 
laughed  at.  I  think  the  education 
of  women  is  of  more  consequence 
than  that  of  men  :  the  effects  of  the 
want  of  it  here  are  truly  lamentable. 
Mechanics'  Institutions  are  going  on 
among  us,  true,  but  there  is  too  much 
aristocratic  feeling  in  the  country 
for  them  to  increase  very  rapidly  ; 
and  the  people  are  too  much  engaged 
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in  all  sorts  of  charities,  at  best  of 
very  doubtful  advantaf^e.  There  is 
now  building  in  Philadelphia  a  Col- 
lege, with  a  marble  front,  for  me- 
chanics* and  labourers'  sons. 

I  think  your  political  economists 
are  going  mad,  out-heroding  Herod. 
It  seems  that  men  in  the  possession 
of  supreme  wealth  and  power,  ob- 
tained by  superior  intellectual,  sci- 
entific, and  mechanical  improvement, 
can  be  as  wild  and  heedless  as  those 
in  the  possession  of  supreme  and  un- 
controllable political  power:  both 
forget  that  they  may  be  overturned. 
When  the  Italians  were  living  in 
palaces,  the  English  lived  in  huts, — 
the  huts  have  long  since  disappear- 
ed, and  the  palaces  are  now  falling 
into  ruin.  I  really  believe  that  you 
think  the  agricultural,  manufactu- 
ring, and  naval  resources  of  Eng- 
land, quite  unassailable  by  any  other 
country.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves. 
You  must  stick  fast  to  your  prohibi- 
tory system,  or  you  are  gone,  and 
instantly  *.  Even  this  will  not  serve 
you.  You  forget  that  your  present 
wealth,  superiority,  and  consequence, 
are  forced  and  artificial.  The  poli- 
tical and  intellectual  weaknesses  of 
other  nations  have  made  your 
strength.  This  is  neither  a  sound 
nor  durable  state  of  things.  It  is 
not  at  all  warranted  by  the  extent 
of  your  territory,  natural  resources, 
population,  or  climate,  when  these 
are  considered  in  reference  to  other 
countries.  Go  on  with  your  free- 
trade  system,  and  let  other  free  Go- 
vernments get  fairly  under  weigh, — 
(this  country  is  now  in  part  so,)  and 
again  I  say  you  are  gone.  You  must 
be  content  to  take  your  station  in  the 
world  as  Islanders  above^the  ^Othde- 
gree  of  northern  latitude.  I  will  give 
you  some  proofs  of  it :  almost  every 
day  is  bringing  to  light  additional 
evidence  of  the  inexhaustible  mi- 
neral resources  of  this  country,  of  the 
first  qualities,  and  fit  for  every  pur- 
pose. These  seem  all  to  be  upon  the 
same  vast  scale  with  the  land,  rivers, 
and  forests.  Iron  and  salt-works  are 
rapidly  increasing,  and  coal  is  be- 
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ginning  to  take  the  place  of  wood. 
These  mines  are  most  extraordinary : 
the  coal  is  quarried  out  in  large 
masses,  in  open  day,  like  the  stone 
of  Craig.  Leith  and  Salisbury  Crags. 
The  seams  of  coal  are  100  feet  deep 
and  more,  quite  free  from  water. 
Some  of  these  coal-mines,  12  years 
ago,  sold  for  624  cents  per  acre: 
they  are  now  selling  for  400  dollars. 
Agriculture  is  increasing  rapidly; 
and,  to  bring  all  these  resources  into 
action,  the  New  York  canal,  3(i5 
miles  in  length,  was  begun  in  1817, 
and  is  now  finished.  Below  it 
another  is  to  be  begun  forthwith  by 
that  State,  running  from  the  Ohie 
and  Lake  Erie  to  Philadelphia,  which, ; 
for  300  miles,  will  pass  through  a 
country  full  of  coal,  iron,  copper^j 
salt  springs,  timber,  &c.  A  large 
canal  is  now  making,  to  unite  the 
Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bay;  ano- ' 
ther  is  to  be  made  between  the  Che-  ' 
sapeake  and  Ohio,  besides  various 
others,  making  and  to  be  made,  sup- 
plying many  thousands  with  em- 
ployment. To  detail  all  that  is  go- 
ing on  would  fill  a  volume.  The 
progress  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  parti- 
cularly, is  very  remarkable.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  white  man 
in  it.  It  was  thinly  settled  30  years 
ago.  The  population  is  now  near 
1,000,000.  It  is  full  of  handsome 
towns  and  villages,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  size,  and  a  few  approach- 
ing to  superb.  In  this  short  period 
they  had  to  clear  the  land  of  the 
heaviest  timber,  build  all  their  coun- 
try houses  and  barns,  their  towns, 
public  buildings,  churches,  bridges, 
and  steam-boats,  make  roads,  &c.  &c. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  native- 
born  Ohian  came  into  their  legisla- 
ture ;  this  year  three  have  been  re- 
turned. By  the  last  census,  in  1820, 
the  respective  populations  of  Ohio 
and  Massachusets  were  nearly  the 
same,  but  there  were  upwards  of 
60,000  more  children  under  10  years 
of  age  in  the  former  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. During  their  progress  they  have 
had  several  violent  fluctuations  and 
stagnations  of  trade,  and  in  the  prices 
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of  produce — serious  evils  and  heavy 
drawbacks  in  all  countries.  These 
things  v^^ere  mainly  caused  by  your 
forced  and  overgrov^rn  monopoly,  and 
its  consequences.  Wheat  has  been 
sometimes  as  low  as  25  cents,  per 
barrel,  and  Indian  corn  124  cents.  ; 
yet  what  is  this  State  now  doing? 
making  canals  to  the  extent  of  about 
300  miles,  upon  which  about  2500 
men  are  employed.  VYooUen  and 
other  manufactures  are  carried  on 
here  to  a  considerable  extent.  What 
will  be  their  condition  fifty  years 
hence  at  this  rate  ?  Your  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  speaking  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  makes  two  fatal  mistakes ; 
amongst  others,  he  builds  his  theory 
in  part  in  favour  of  their  abolition, 
upon  the  prices  of  wheat  and  quan- 
tities exportable  in  this  country,  down 
only  to  1816  ;  the  prices  and  increase 
of  production  since  that  time,  and, 
above  all,  what  this  country  is  capa- 
ble of  producing,  he  has  wholly  over- 
looked. With  the  same  system  of 
farming  (with  modifications)  as  is 
established  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  (and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  it,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  going  on,)  the  Ohian 
farmer  could  afford  to  sell  his  wheat 
for  2s.  3d.  to  Is.  4d.  per  barrel.  Those 
who  are  ignorant  of  this  country, 
and  of  the  immense  advantages  and 
superiority  of  that  remarkable  crop, 
Indian  corn,  may  doubt  and  deny 
the  truth  of  this  statement ;  but  one 
acre  of  this  corn  is  worth  two  acres 
and  more  of  turnips  in  England,  the 
system  of  farming  being  the  same. 
Last  year,  hot  and  dry  as  it  was,  I 
had  30  and  35  barrels  of  wheat  per 
acre  on  land  which  was  far  from 
being  restored  to  its  original  fertility. 
I  am  confident  that  land  in  England, 
in  the  same  condition,  would  not 
have  produced  more  than  20  or  21. 
I  manured  the  stubble  immediately 
after  harvest,  and  sowed  Swedish 
turnips,  and  had  as  good  a  crop  as  I 
ever  saw  grow  on  similar  ground  in 
England.  You  could  not  stand 
against  this  with  your  climate,  weeds, 
wet  and  cold  summers,  rents,  tithes, 
taxes,  game-laws,  &c. ;  of  course,  I 
had  Indian  corn  for  my  stock,  beside 
the  turnips,  after  wheat.  The  chief 
and  almost  only  expense  here  is  la- 
bour, which  is  any  thing  but  an  evil; 
though  nominally   high,  it  is,  in 
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reality,  cheap,  owing  to  the  climate 
and  other  circumstances.  We  do 
not  require  so  much  as  half  the 
labour  the  farmers  do  in  England  ; 
and  our  men  being  better  paid  and 
fed,  and  more  contented,  do  a  great 
deal  more  work  than  the  English. 
I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  am  cor- 
rect in  both  these  statements,  as  I 
speak  of  the  general  state  of  the  case 
in  both  countries.  There  are  idle, 
worthless,  and  inefficient  workmen 
everywhere.  We  do  not  incur  the 
same  risk  of  storms  in  hay-time  and 
harvest  as  you  do ;  if  the  drought 
injures  us,  which  is  but  seldom,  and 
which  may  be  greatly  counteracted 
by  good  farming,  no  additional  ex- 
pense occurs,  but  the  contrary.  I 
purchased  my  farm  four  years  ago  ; 
the  first  year  I  had  45  barrels  of 
wheat,  the  land  was  miserably  ex- 
hausted ;  last  year  1  had  522^,  and 
every  thing  else  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. The  first  year  I  had  30  acres 
of  Indian  corn;  last  year  14  acres, 
and  more  grain  than  the  first  year. 
In  four  years  more,  I  am  confident 
1  can  make  more  than  double  this, 
and  others  can  improve  in  the  same 
dcirree. 

If  your  Government  persist  in  their 
free-trade  system,  you  may  rely 
upon  it,  your  farmers  will  soon  be 
overwhelmed,  your  manufacturers 
and  ship-owners  will  then  follow. 
Coarse  cotton  goods  could  even  now 
be  sent  to  Manchester,  if  permitted. 
In  the  year  1840,  the  population  of 
this  country  will  be  upwards  of 
25,000,000,— in  1860,  upwards  of 
60,000,000 ;  and  long  before  this 
period,  the  grain,  timber,  iron,  coal, 
copper,  salt,  &c.  of  the  interior,  will 
be  brought  to  the  coast  at  a  trifling 
expense.  Your  ships  can  then  be 
driven  from  the  ocean  without  a  shot 
being  fired.  Your  economists  should 
look  to  the  future,  and  not  build 
their  theory  upon  the  present  state 
of  things.  Your  writers,  ministers, 
manufacturers,  and  merchants,  may 
distort  and  disguise  this  question  as 
they  please,  and  hold  up  as  many 
lures  as  they  think  fit,  to  mislead 
their  own  people  and  others,  but  you 
cannot  give  up  your  present  system. 
You  do  not  intend  it, — you  dare  not. 
There  is  more  in  the  free- trade  bu- 
siness than  meets  the  eye,  I  suspect. 
You  have  as  yet  only  thrown  out  a 
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few  bints,  apparently  intended  to  in- 
duce other  countries  to  continue  to 
exchange  their  raw  commodities  for 
your  manufactures,  and  to  lead  them 
away,  and  prevent  them  from  at- 
tempting to  manufacture  their  cot- 
tons, and  other  raw  produce,  &c. 
where  it  is  fittest  to  be  manufactu- 
red,— at  home.    As  long  as  you  can 
do  this,  you  may  still  continue  to 
keep  the  greatest  part  of  the  world 
under  contribution,  without  the  aid 
of  an  army  to  force  it.    Your  manu- 
facturers and  others  must  be  aware 
that  they  hold  their  present  com- 
manding station  by  a  very  precarious 
tenure — their  skill  and  machinery 
only,  aided  by  restriction  at  home, 
and  ignorance  and  unskilfuhi^ss  a- 
broad.    They  will,  of  course,  move 
heaven  and  earth  in  all  sorts  of  ways 
to  beat  down  manufactures  abroad, 
and  prevent  them  from  taking  root 
in  foreign   countries.    All  natural 
advantages  here,  and  artificial  ones, 
in  part,  are  fearfully  against  you ; 
and  you  have  many  heavy  political 
burthens  besides.    You  do  not  pro- 
duce cotton,  silk,  dye-wood,  wine, 
oil,  sugar,  rice,  &c.  &c.  ;  this  coun- 
try can  and  does  grow  nearly  all  of 
them.    Your  mines  are  expensive  to 
work,  and  your  timber  is  scarce  and 
dear.    What  you  have  to  fear  from 
France  I  do  not  know,   but  you 
must  look  this  way.    So  far,  indeed, 
you  have  contrived  to  bamboozle 
Jonathan  tolerably  well,  and  led  him 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  cheapest 
and  most  profitable  system  for  him 
to  carry  his  cotton,  wool,  and  silk, 
3000  miles  from  home,  and  then 
fetch  them  again  in  a  manufactured 
state.    This  is  too  absurd,  not  to 
mention  your  exports  to  this  country 
of  iron,  opper,  salt,  &c.  which  are 
lying  under  our  feet,  and  at  our  own 
door :  and  all  this  when  four-fifths 
of  our  people  are  scrambling  away  to 
the  mountains,  and  up  this  river,  and 
down  that,  and  God  knows  where, 
clearing  forests,  and  civilizing  sa- 
vages.   After  all  this,  too,  you  shut 
your  ports  in  our  face,  and  send  our 
poor  fellows  hawking  our  flour  into 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  world, 
and  compel  them  to  pitch  it  over- 
board at  last  in  the  Pacific,  or  bring 
it  back  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sell 
it  by  auction  at  a  ruinous  loss  in  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia.    Dearly  has 
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Jonathan  often  paid,  and  still  does 
pay,  for  his  blunders  and  delusion  ; 
but  his  free  government,  enterprise, 
and  natural  resources,  will  eventual- 
ly carry  him  triumphantly  through, 
and  enable  him  to  beat  down  alL 
unnatural  competition,  in  spite  of 
his  errors,  and  notwithstanding 
many  impediments  arising  from  your 
superior  skill  and  machinery,  and 
the  partly  inefficient  duties  levied 
on  your  manufactures  here.  With 
us,  however,  all  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures are  increasing,  and  in  many 
things  the  market  is  closed  to  you 
for  ever,  and  it  is  yearly  becoming 
more  contracted  ;  but  the  subject  is 
endless,  and  I  must  here  conclude. 

1  suppose  you  heard  Birkheck's 
fate:  he  was  accidentally  drowned 
sometime  ago  ;  his  settlement,  1  am 
told,  is  broken  up.  Owen  has,  I  fear, 
collected  too  many  about  him  at  once 
to  begin  well  with,  and  many  of 
them  are  sad  trash.    These  are  two, 
amongst  others,  of  the  rocks  upon 
which  poor  Birkbcck  split. 
^  1  have  no  wish  whatever  to  live  in 
England,  but  a  great  anxiety  to  visit 
it  once  more,  which  1  hope  to  do  in 
a  few  years.    Strange  sensations  will  i 
sometimes  come  across  the  mind  of 
one  who  is  exiled  from  his  native 
country  ;  had  tithes,  and  the  game-  ^ 
laws,  and  some  political  disabilities, 
been  removed,  which  ought  to  have  ; 
been  the  case  long  ago,  I  should 
in  all  probability  never  have  aban- 
doned it.   My  education  and  feelings 
wholly  unfitted  me  for  their  endu- 
rance. Whilst  in  England,  I  had  a  ' 
great  desire  to  carry  a  gun  :  since  I 
could  do  what   I  please,   I  have 
drawn  a  trigger  but  once  in  eight 
years,  and  when  1  found  the  poor 
rabbit  1  killed  had  young  ones,  I  was 
sorry  for  what  I  had  done.    I  am 
now  a  fixture,  under  my  own  fig-tree, 
with  a  good  wife  and  a  little  fat,  fair, 
bony-faced,  English-looking  daugh- 
ter, and  a  stout  young  citizen  about 
a  month  old,  Both  named  after  those 
I  most  valued,  and  those  I  was  most 
indebted  to  in  England.  I  hope  your 
health  is  long  ere  this  quite  restored, 
and,  with  my  best  wishes  for  its  con- 
tinuance, believe  me  to  be. 
My  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  sincere  and  obliged 
Friend, 

G.  H.  W. 
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MR  JACOB  S  REPORT  ON  THE  CORN  TRADE  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE. 


AVhatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  as  to  the  policy  of  our 
Corn  Laws,  it  was  desirable  by  all 
parties  to  have  a  correct  and  authen- 
tic statement  of  facts  relative  to  the 
condition  of  those  countries  from 
which  the  chief  supplies  must  come, 
on  the  supposition  that  our  ports 
were  wholly  or  partially  opened  to 
the  importation   of   foreign  corn. 
With  th  is  view,  Mr  Jacob  was  sent 
by  Government,  in  the  course  of  last 
year,    to  collect  accurate  informa- 
tion in  Poland  and  .Prussia,  and  in 
the  adjoining  countries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabhng  Administration  to 
judge  of  the  condition  of  these  coun- 
tries in  reference  to  their  supplies 
of  corn,  and  the  effects  hkely  to  be 
produced  in  our  own  market,  if  our 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed  or  modi- 
fied.    The  information  which  Mr 
Jacob  has  brought  home  is  varied, 
i  curious,  and  in  a  high  degree  valu- 
I  able.    It  will  tend  to  dispel  the  cal- 
culations of  ignorance  and  imperfect 
I  information  relative  to  these  grana- 
I  ries  of  Europe  which  he  visited,  and, 
i  if  we  do  not  grievously  mistake,  it 
I  will  change  the  opinion  of  the  majo- 
i  rity  of  that  class  in  our  country,  who 
!  adhere,  with  such  determined  obsti- 
I  nacy,  as  was  evinced  lately  in  Parlia- 
I  ment,  to  a  system  of  Corn  Laws 
;  which  seem  devised  to  enrich  one 
i  small  portion  of  the  country  name- 
ly, the  land-owners,  and  to  impover- 
!  ish,  to  brutify,  and  to  starve  all  the 
I  other  classes  in  the  community.  It 
'  will  be  found,  from  this  Report,  that 
the  corn-growing  terrorists  in  this 
!  country  need  be  under  no  apprehen- 
1  sion  that  they  will  be  driven  from 
I  the  market,  and  reduced  to  ruin.  It 
\  will  be  clearly  seen,  that  even  with 
I  the  present  deplorably  low  prices  of 
I  corn  in   Poland  and   Prussia,  we 
j  could  not  obtain  wheat  from  thence 
\  at  a  lower  price  than  from  45  to  48 
i  shillings  a  quarter,  and  that,  on  the 
supposition  that  a  regular  demand 
existed  for  a  considerable  quantity 
of  grain  for  this  country,  prices  would 
[  rise  so  high  abroad,  that  little,  if  any, 
I  advantage  would  arise  to  our  corn- 
j  growers  from  an  unrestricted  impor- 
tation.   On  the  other  hand,  our  ma- 
lufacturers  will  now  be  more  satis-* 


fied  than  ever,  that,  even  with  the 
utmost  liberty  of  importation,  it  is 
impossible  for  this  country  to  obtain 
large  and  steady  supplies  of  foreign 
corn  at  a  price  much  lower  than 
what  we  pay  at  this  moment  for  corn 
of  home-growth.  To  these  conclu- 
sions, it  is  apprehended,  that  every 
person  must  come  who  takes  the 
trouble  of  perusing  this  invaluable 
Report.  According  to  the  scale  of 
ruinously-low  prices  of  corn  which 
now  prevail  among  the  northern  na- 
tions, there  would,  no  doubt,  be  a 
great  hazard  in  admitting  the  quan- 
tity there  to  be  found  without  a  duty 
into  our  market ;  and  it  would  be 
the  height  of  injustice  to  those  per- 
sons who  had  invested  large  sums  of 
capital  in  agricultural  operations,  to 
destroy,  by  an  immediate  retrograde 
system  of  legislation,  the  whole  of 
that  capital  which  had  been  laid  out 
on  inferior  soils.  We  are  satisfied, 
therefore,  that  Ministry  have  acted 
most  fairly,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, both  to  the  land-owners  in 
this  country,  to  the  merchants  who 
hold  foreign  corn,  and  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  when  they  have  car- 
ried through  a  measure  for  the  re- 
lease of  bonded  corn  at  a  fixed  duty 
of  12s.  a  quarter,  and  obtained  the 
leave  of  Parliament  to  permit,  con- 
ditionally, a  considerable  additional 
quantity  of  foreign  corn  to  be  im- 
ported into  the  country  during  the 
recess.  This,  we  are  satisfied,  was  a 
wise  suspension  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  Corn  Laws, — a  suspension 
called  for,  both  by  the  unhappy 
state  in  which  the  manufactu- 
ring part  of  the  population  are  now 
placed,  and  by  the  probability  of 
its  being  of  great  use  to  corn- 
growers  in  this  country  themselves, 
by  keeping  the  market  at  a  steady 
rate.  Still,  however,  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact,  which  daily  ex- 
perience is  making  plainer,  that,  with 
prices  of  corn  so  fluctuating  and  so 
high  as  they  frequently  are  in  this 
country,  we  shall,  ere  long,  see  our 
dealers  in  manufactured  produce  un- 
dersold in  the  general  markets  of 
the  world.  What  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment that  forms  our  labourers  }  The 
answer  undoubtedly  must  be — corn. 
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The  bones  and  muscles,  which  are 
by  far  the  most  important  instru- 
ments of  our  wealth,  are  chiefly  pro- 
duced and  supported  by  corn  ;  and 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  these 
necessary  implements  to  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth,  the  profits  derived 
from  their  exertions  must  be  greater 
or  less,  granting  that  the  skill  which 
sets  them  in  motion,  and  the  mecha- 
nical appliances  by  which  they  are 
aided,  are  the  same.  Now,  it  is  per- 
fectly plain,  that  not  only  the  skill 
of  our  manufacturers,  but  also  the 
admirable  and  powerful  machinery 
by  which  the  labour  of  man  is  ren- 
dered so  infinitely  productive  in  this 
country,  not  only  may  be  transferred, 
but  actually  are  in  course  of  being 
transferred  toother  nations,  by  whom 
they  are  even  improved  ;  and  hence, 
we  must  either  precede  our  neigh- 
bours by  many  steps  in  the  progress 
of  invention,  and  in  the  improve- 
ment and  adaptation  of  machinery, 
or  be  content  to  be  driven  from  the 
general  market,  in  consequence  of 
the  greater  costliness  of  our  produc- 
tions, arising  from  the  enhanced  price 
of  human  food.  To  this  consum- 
mation we  must  arrive  in  spite  of 
every  restrictive  law  which  we  can 
devise  for  discouraging  all  manufac- 
tures except  our  own.  Whenever 
foreign  nations  can  furnish  them- 
selves and  others  with  manufactures 
cheaper  and  better  than  we  can  send 
to  them,  from  that  moment  our  su- 
periority as  a  manufacturing  nation 
is  gone.  Whence,  then,  is  the  wealth 
to  be  derived  by  which  our  corn- 
growers  are  to  fill  their  pockets  ? 
AFill  the  most  bigotted  and  most 
obtuse  among  them  presume  to 
think,  that,  when  our  manufactu- 
ring population  is  annihilated,  the 
same  price  as  now  will  be  obtained 
for  their  corn,  or  that  they  will  after- 
wards be  able  to  export  at  as  good 
prices  the  surplus  of  their  crops  to 
foreign  manufacturing  nations  }  No, 
assuredly.  In  short,  we  hesitate  not 
to  concur  with  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  who  oflrered  their  opi- 
nions on  the  late  discussion,  that  our 
present  system  of  Corn  Laws  has  all 
the  effect  of  a  non-intercourse  act 
with  many  nations  to  whom  we  could 
profitably  dispose  either  of  our  manu- 
factures or  of  our  money,  the  pro- 
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duce  of  our  manufactures,  if  we  wen 
disposed  only  to  act  on  the  libera 
principles  of  reciprocity. 

We  have  every  hope  that  anothe  f 
Session  of  Parliament  will  not  pas;* 
over  without  some  decisive  step  beinj^  i 
adopted  to  place  the  corn  trade  of  th( 
country  on  the  same  footing  with  tht 
rest  of  our  commerce.    We  see  th 
best  reason  for  imposing  a  duty  oi 
foreign  corn  for  some  time  to  come 
but  the  state  of  unrestricted  freedom 
is  that  to  which  we  should  always 
look  forward  as  the  only  sound  am) 
permanent  footing  on  which  not  onl} 
the  trade  in  corn,  but  every  ollu  i 
kind  of  trade  ought  to  be  placed. 
The  absurd  notion,  supported  bj 
Malthus,  and  other  theorists,  as  thi 
principal  reason  for  restricting  tht 
corn  trade,  is,  that,  in  case  of  war, 
our  supplies  might  be  entirely  cut 
off,  and  that  hence  we  ought  to  ren- 
der ourselves  independent  of  all  other 
nations  for  the  requisite  quantities 
of  this  prime  necessary  of  life.  That 
this  reason  is  nothing  better  than  a 
bugbear,  set  up  to  enlist  the  fears  oi 
the  great  mass  of  the  community  in' 
the  same  cause  with  the  sordidly  sel- 
fish purposes  of  land-owners,  might 
be  proved,  if  proof  were  necessary, 
by  the  fact,  that,  during  the  very 
hottest  period  of  the  last  war,  our>i 
bitterest  enemy  granted  innumerable; 
licenses  to  merchant  ships  to  import" 
into  this  country  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  continent.    Is  it  like*J 
ly  that  such  a  state  of  things  will 
again  occur  ?   And  granting  that  il 
should,  the  same  wants  and  necessi«^ 
ties  which  caused  our  most  inveter- 
ate foe  to  relax  to  such  an  extent  i 
the  fetters  which  a  war  almost  uni-^ 
versal  had  imposed  on  commerce,^ 
would  again  arise,  to  restore  the 
streams  of  supply  and  demand  to' 
their  natural  course.   But  in  propor- 
tion as  the  relations  of  commerce  are 
extending  every  day,  and  even  to  re- 
gions where  the  researches  of  civil- 
ized man  have  never  before  penetra- 
ted, in  the  same  proportion  is  the  re- 
currence of  famine,  or  even  of  a  de- 
ficient supply  of  provisions,  rendered 
more  improbable.    It  is  proved  by 
historical  documents,  from  which 
even  the  most  hard-hearted  advocates 
for  establishing  the  plague  of  famine 
in  our  land  cannot  withhold  their 
belief,  that,  when  the  hand  of  Nature 
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listributes  her  annual  benefits  but 
iparingly  in  one  quarter  of  the  world; 
;he  same  hand  comes  loaded  with 
jeneficence  in  another  quarter,  as  if 
ihe  intended,  by  this  very  means  of 
iliernate  plenty  and  deficiency  in  the 
i^arious  provinces  of  the  globe,  to 
)blige  her  children  to  draw  closer  to 
)ne  another  in  the  bonds  of  affec- 
ion,  by  a  more  frequent  interchange 
)f  mutual  benefits.  The  sacrilegious 
aws  of  man  are  devised  in  mockery 
)f  the  splendid  and  abundant  bless- 
ngs  of  nature.  The  voice  of  nefa- 
rious human  legislatures  is  raised  to 
nenace  the  very  power,  and  to  laugh 
it  the  beneficence  of  the  Legislator 
}f  heaven.  Our  Corn  Laws  inflict 
the  curse  of  barrenness  on  the  most 
ertile  regions  of  the  earth,  and,  what 
s  worse,  they  inflict  the  curse  of  fa- 
nine  on  those  very  men  whose  hap- 
piness the  makers  of  these  laws  are 
)ound,  by  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
ions,  to  promote  and  secure. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that,  be* 
iause  we  speak  warmly  on  this  sub- 
ect,  we  therefore  speak  unadvisedly. 
^Ve  have  endeavoured  to  pay  some 
ittention  to  this  great  question,  not 
mly  during  its  discussion  in  Parlia- 
nent,  but  by  studying  various  writ- 
ngs,  both  of  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal men ;  and  the  result  of  the  whole 
s,  that  whether  our  landholders  are 
ivilling  to  allow  the  price  of  corn,  and 
)ther  agricultural  produce,  to  fall  to 
;he  level  of  the  price  among  neigh- 
jouring  nations  or  not,  to  this  level 
t  will — it  must  come,  ere  many  years 
lave  gone  over  their  heads.  The 
nonstrous  absurdities  which  the 
anded  interest  (as  it  is  called)  pours 
brth  as  to  the  necessity  of  their  ob- 
aining  a  remunerating  price  for  their 
lorn,  scarcely  deserve  an  answer. 
^Vhat  is  a  remunerating  price  ? 
Lord  Milton  defined  it  well  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  according  to 
he  bright  notions  of  the  Sir  Tho- 
nas's  and  Sir  Edward's  of  that  House, 

0  mean,  *'  high  rents  to  landlords, 
md  high  profits  to  tenants."  Al- 
hough  this  is  the  plain  English  of 
ill  the  demands  of  the  agricultural 
nterest,  yet  their  sense,  thus  express- 
ed, is  too  glaringly  selfish  to  permit 
t  to  pass  sub  sikntio.  It  is  accord- 
ngly  denied,  and  the  following  defi- 
lition  given  by  an  organ  of  the  land- 

class  : — ^'  Remunerating  price 
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means  a  profit  of  tliree  per  cent,  on 
the  purchase  of  land,  and  five  per 
c«nt.  on  the  capital  expended,  with 
a  view  to  improve  the  land." — Good. 
But  \let  us  see  to  what  conclusion 
this  definition  leads.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  a  capitalist  has  laid  out  a 
sum  on  the  purchase  of  land, — that, 
before  making  the  purchase,  he  has 
used  his  own  best  judgment,  and  has 
had  recourse  to  his  friends  for  their 
advice,  and  that  he  has  acted  all  along 
in  making  the  purchase,  on  the  sup- 
position that  he  was  to  draw  three 
per  cent,  for  his  money,  and  yet 
finds  that  he  cannot  draw  above  two 
per  cent,  by  the  most  skilful  and 
economical  management ;  will  it  be 
maintained  that  this  man  is  to  come 
to  the  Legislature  and  say,  I  have 
been  disappointed  of  the  profit  which 
I  expected  to  make  of  the  land  which 
I  bought  a  few  years  ago?  It  is 
your  duty  to  make  up  my  loss  ;  the 
calculations  I  have  made  are  found 
to  be  erroneous,  you  must  therefore 
lay  a  tax  on  the  country,  or,  in  other 
words,  restrain  or  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  corn  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  I  can  afford  to  sell  it,  with  a 
profit  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  origi- 
nal purchase  of  the  land.  When 
the  demands  of  the  agriculturists  are 
stripped  of  all  the  roundabout  phrases 
of  "  remunerating  price,  protection 
to  agriculture,"  &c.  &c.  they  come 
exactly  to  the  same  thing  as  if  a 
dealer  in  wine,  in  sugar,  or  coffee, 
had  bought  a  large  quantity  of  these 
commodities,  expecting  a  clear  pro- 
fit of  10  per  cent.,  and  finding  that 
he  did  not  clear  one  half  of  this, 
were  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  the  profit  upon 
which  he  had  erroneously  calcula- 
ted. 

The  landed  interest  again  claim 
protection,  because  they  say  they 
are  more  heavily  taxed  than  foreiga 
corn-growers.  The  weight  of  tax- 
ation is  heavy  or  light,  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  abilities  of  the  tax- 
payers to  bear  it ;  and  we  have  the 
fact  stated  by  Mr  Jacob,  that  tax- 
ation on  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
land  in  almost  the  whole  of  Poland 
and  Prussia,  is  relatively  much  higher 
than  it  is  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
most  severe  burden  in  all  cases,  and, 
in  many,  the  wretched  inhabitants  are 
scarcely  able  to  pay  the  public  taxea, 
4  F 
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setting  the  rent  of  the  land-owner 
altogether  out  of  view.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  unfounded  clamour 
of  our  agriculturists  about  the  bur- 
den of  taxation,  which  falls  exclu- 
sively upon  them?  But  the  power 
of  that  class  of  corn  monopolists  is, 
we  rejoice  to  think,  rapidly  decaying 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
triumphant  majorities,  by  which  Mi- 
nisters carried  their  lately-proposed 
measures  into  eflFect,  will,  we  trust, 
strengthen  their  hands  in  the  good 
work  of  restoring  to  every  class  of 
the  community  the  same  freedom 
of  purchasing  whatever  commodities 
they  require  at  the  cheapest  and  the 
best  market ;  in  short,  that  they  will 
exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
legislate  for  the  nation,  and  not  for 
one  small  class  of  the  people.  Par- 
tial legislation  has  been  the  curse  of 
this  country ;  but  we  have  every 
reason  now  to  hope,  that  the  diffu- 
sion of  sound  principles  in  Political 
Economy  among  the  whole  class  of 
well-educated  men  in  the  u^per 
ranks  of  life,  and,  above  all,  the 
clear  views  of  national  good,  and  the 
steady  resolution  entertained  and 
acted  upon  by  the  department  of  the 
Government  which  has  the  more 
immediate  charge  in  matters  of  trade 
and  navigation,  will  ensure  this 
country  in  future  against  the  wild 
projects  of  monopolizing  theorists, 
whether  their  perverse  and  short- 
sighted principles  are  broached  in  re- 
ference to  the  agricultural,  the  com- 
mercial, the  manufacturing,  or  naval 
concerns  of  the  country.  JNIuch  has 
already  been  done  to  break  down 
ancient  prejudices,  and  to  introduce 
enlightened  measures;  but  it  will 
still  require  the  greatest  efforts  of 
our  Cannings  and  our  Huskissons, 
to  give  an  entire  defeat  to  the  host 
of  advocates  for  ancient  abuses  :  and 
we  farther  think,  that  not  only  is 
the  tacit  acquiescence  of  all  the  well- 
informed  classes  of  society,  in  the 
measures  followed  out  by  these  Mi- 
nisters, required,  but  that  positive 
acts,  indicative  of  their  satisfaction 
witb  what  is  doing,  should  be  ex- 
pressed either  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions at  public  meetings,  or  in  such 
other  form  as  may  tend  best  to  shew 
the  cordial  welcome  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  community  has  given  to 
the  new  and  enlightened  system  of 
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legislation  adopted  by  tbe  Parliament 
of  the  country,  and  so  vigorously,  so 
successfully,  and,  we  may  well  say, 
triumphantly  acted  upon  by  the 
members  of  the  executive  Govern- 
ment. After  all,  however,  the  strong 
conviction  which  must  exist  in  the 
minds  of  these  highly-gifted  indivi- 
duals, that  they  have  faithfully  dis- 
charged, and  are  continuing  to  dis« 
charge  the  duties  of  their  offices  with 
increasing  benefit  to  their  country, 
ought  to  be  considered  by  them  as 
their  highest  reward,  and  the  chief 
ground  to  persevere  in  the  establish- 
ment of  those  salutary  principles  oi 
commercial  policy  on  which  they 
have  almost  uniformly  acted  hither- 
to. We  need  not  add,  that  we  con- 
sider the  repeal  of  every  restrictior: 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  corri 
and  provisions  to  be  one  of  those 
measures  which  ought  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
brought  about  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, with  having  a  due  regard,  but  no 
more  than  a  due  regard,  to  interests 
which  have  sprung  up  during  oui 
present  most  vicious  system  of  Corn 
Laws. 

We  fear  that  we  have  allowei' 
these  observations  to  run  too  far  ; 
but  we  could  not  close  this  Number  t 
of  our  Magazine  without  recording 
some  of  our  opinions  on  the  import- 
ant question  to  which  Mr  Jacob'? 
report  refers  ;  and  our  readers,  we 
are  sure,  will  excuse  us  for  having 
ofi^red  a  few  collateral  remarks,  sug- 
gested by  the  subject  immediatelv 
before  us,  but  relating  particularl} 
to  that  great  system  of  free  commer- 
cial intercourse  throughout  the  world, 
which  it  has,  of  late,  been  the  ob- 
ject of  some  ill-informed  (we  shall 
not  exactly  say  ill-intentioned)  wri- 
ters to  reprobate.  It  is  our  wish 
to  look  at  principles,  and  not  at 
men ;  but  whenever  we  find  a  class 
of  principles  which  we  cordially  ap- 
prove, embraced  by  a  class  of  men  in 
opposition  to  other  classes,  it  is,  we 
conceive,  our  duty  to  give  those  men 
who  adhere  to  the  principles  we  ap- 
prove all  the  support  in  our  power. 
Our  efforts,  we  allow,  may  be  weak 
— wretchedly  weak — compared  with 
the  mass  of  senile  prejudices  which 
we  have  ventured  to  encounter  ;  still, 
we  have  given  the  expression  of  our 
good  wishes  to  the  cause  which  we 
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conceive  to  be  that  of  true  liberality 
md  sound  policy,  standing  in  diame- 
;rical  opposition  to  the  dogmatical 
and  superannuated  theories,  and  per- 
nicious actings,  of  those  men,  who, 
by  a  perversion  of  the  principles  of 
common  sense,  as  well  as  by  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  of  our  language, 
call  themselves  *^  The  Practicals" 

Let  us  now  attend  more  particu- 
larly to  Mr  Jacob.  In  compliance 
with  the  instructions  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Trade,  he  passed 
through  the  Netherlands,  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  on  the  Rhine,  and  the 
dominions  of  Saxony  to  Berlin,  and 
from  thence  by  Stettin  to  Dantzic. 
From  Dantzic  he  travelled  through  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  visiting  Thorn, 
Warsaw,  and  Cracow,  and  deviating 
in  several  directions  from  the  main 
road,  he  returned  through  Galicia, 
Moravia,  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemberg  to  Strasburgh,  where 
he  entered  France,  and,  by  way  of 
Paris,  reached  England.  His  obser- 
vations relate  chiefly  to  the  Prussian 
dominions,  and  to  Poland ;  but  a 
variety  of  information  is  communi- 
cated with  regard  to  the  corn- trade 
of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

In  the  outset  of  his  Report,  he 
states,  that  he  heard  every  where, 
among  land- owners,  farmers,  and 
corn-merchants,  complaints  of  the 
distress  in  which  they  were  in- 
volved ;  and  he  expresses  his  opinion, 
that  their  complaints  were  far  too 
general  to  leave  room  for  the  suspi- 
cion that  they  were  not  founded  on 
the  existing  state  of  their  respective 
circumstances.  The  prices  of  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds,  he  says,  within  the 
last  three  or  four  years,  when  com- 
pared with  the  period  which  had 
preceded  them,  or,  indeed,  with  any 
past  period  in  which  prices  are  accu- 
rately recorded,  confirmed  the  con- 
viction, that  their  complaints  were 
justified  by  the  losses  they  had  susr 
tained. 

It  is  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Poland,  namely,  Sandomir  and  Cra- 
cow, that  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  best  wheat  is  grown.  Scarcely 
any  wheat  is  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try, as  the  corn  used  by  the  people 
is  almost  exclusively  rye.  The  quan- 
tities expofted  from  Poland  by  other 
channels  than  the  mouths  of  the 
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Vistula  at  Dantzic  and  Elbing  are 
very  small.  The  cultivators  of  that 
corn,  which  is  supplied  to  trade,  are 
almost  universally  both  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  soil  on  which  it  grows. 
They  cultivate  it  by  the  labour  of 
their  tenants  or  subjects,  who  raise 
sufficient  for  their  own  support,  but 
have  scarcely  any  surplus.  The 
land-owners  are  almost  universally 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  Jews,  who  are 
the  only  capitalists  in  the  country, 
and  through  whose  means  the  whole 
commerce  of  the  interior  of  Poland 
is  transacted.  Of  late  years,  the 
charges  for  warehousing,  shipping, 
freight,  tolls,  commission,  and  other 
demands,  have  been  so  high  in  pro- 
portion to  the  prices  obtained  at  the 
port  of  exit,  that  very  small  sums 
have  gone  into  the  pocket  of  the 
land-holder,  and  where  estates  have 
been  mortgaged,  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  corn  have  been  ge- 
nerally insufficient  in  amount  to 
keep  down  the  growing  interest. 

There  are  two  modes  of  conveying 
wheat  to  Dantzic  by  the  Vistula. 
That  which  grows  near  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  comprehending' 
Polish  Prussia,  and  part  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Plock,  and  of  Massovia,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is 
generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is 
conveyed  in  covered  boats,  with 
shifting  boards,  which  protect  the 
cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  from 
pilfering.  These  vessels  are  long, 
and  draw  about  fifteen  inches  of 
water,  and  carry  about  150  quarters 
of  wheat.  They  are  not,  however, 
so  w^ell  calculated  for  the  upper  parts 
of  the  river.  From  Cracow,  where 
the  Vistula  first  becomes  navigable, 
to  below  the  junction  of  the  Bug 
with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  most- 
ly conveyed  to  Dantzic  in  open  flats. 
These  are  constructed  on  the  banks 
in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far 
from  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  water, 
but  which,  when  the  rains  of  Au- 
tumn, or  the  melted  snows  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains  in  the  spring, 
fill  and  overflow  the  river,  are  easily 
floated.  Barges  of  this  description  are 
about  75  feet  long,  and  20  broad,  with 
a  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half.  They 
are  made  of  fir,  put  rudely  together, 
and  fastened  with  wooden  treenails, 
the  corners  dove-tailed,  and  secured 
with  slight  iron  clamps,  the  only 
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iron  used  in  their  construction.  A 
large  tree,  the  length  of  tlie  vessel^ 
runs  along  the  bottom,  to  which  the 
timbers  are  secured.  This  roughly- 
cut  keel  rises  nine  or  ten  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  hurdles  are  laid 
on  it,  which  extend  to  the  sides. 
They  are  covered  with  mats,  made 
of  rye  straw,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  dunnage,  leaving  below  a  space  in 
which  the  water  that  leaks  through 
the  sides  and  bottom  is  received,  and 
this  is  dipped  out  at  the  end  and 
sides  of  the  bulk  of  wheat.  Vessels 
of  this  description  draw  only  from 
ten  to  twelve  inches  of  water,  and 
yet  they  frequently  get  aground  in 
descending  the  river.  The  cargoes 
usually  consist  of  from  180  to  200 
quarters  of  wheat. 

The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats, 
piled  as  high  as  the  gunwale,  and 
left  uncovered,  exposed  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies of  the  weather,  and  the 
pilfering  of  the  crew.  During  the 
passage,  which  varies  from  three  to 
four  or  five  hundred  miles,  the  barge 
is  carried  along  by  the  force  of  the 
stream,  oars  being  merely  used  at 
the  head  and  stern,  to  steer  clear  of 
the  sand-banks,  which  are  numerous 
and  shifting,  and  to  direct  the  vessel 
in  passing  under  the  several  bridges. 
These  vessels  are  conducted  by  six 
or  seven  men.  A  small  boat  pre- 
cedes, with  a  man  in  it,  who  is  em- 
ployed in  sounding,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  shifting  shoals.  This  mode  of 
navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow  ; 
and  during  the  progress  of  it,  which 
lasts  several  weeks,  and  even  months, 
the  rain,  if  any  falls,  soon  causes 
the  wheat  to  grow,  and  the  vessel 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  floating 
meadow.  The  shooting  of  the  fibres 
soon  forms  a  thick  mat,  and  prevents 
the  rain  from  penetrating  more  than 
an  inch  or  two.  The  main  bulk  is 
protected  by  this  kind  of  covering, 
and  when  that  is  thrown  aside,  is 
found  in  tolerable  condition.  The 
vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic, 
and  usually  sell  for  about  two-thirds 
of  their  original  cost.  The  men  who 
conduct  them  return  on  foot. 

When  the  cargo  arrives  at  Dantzic 
or  Elbing,  all  but  the  grown  sur- 
face is  thrown  on  the  land,  spread 
abroad,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air, 
and  frequently  turned  over,  till  any 
weisture  that  it  may  have  imbibed 
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is  dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain  falls, 
as  well  as  during  the  night,  the  heaps 
of  wheat  on  the  shore  are  thrown  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  the  steep  roof 
of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run 
off,  and  are  covered  with  a  linen 
cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long 
time  after  the  wheat  has  reached 
Dantzic  before  it  is  fit  to  be  placed 
in  the  warehouses. 

Dantzic,  which  is  by  far  the  great- 
est port  for  corn  in  the  north,  has 
warehouses  capable  of  storing  500,000 
quarters,  but  had  only  a  stock  of  j 
288,000.  Bremen  receives  wheat 
from  Brunswick,  &c.  and  had 
stock  of  27,900  quarters.  Ham- 
burgh receives  wheat  from  the  coun-  ? 
tries  along  the  Elbe  as  far  as  Bohe- 
mia. The  best  comes  from  that 
country  (a  distance  of  400  miles)  ; 
but  the  freight  by  the  river  is  about 
12s.,  tolls  3s.  6d.,  charges  Is.  6d., 
and  this  heavy  expense  acts  as  a  pro- 
hibition, except  in  seasons  of  great 
scarcity.  Hamburgh  receives  wheat 
also  from  Russia  and  Denmark. 
Stock  about  100,000  quarters,  but 
its  annual  average  exports  for  tert 
years  have  only  been  48,000  quar- 
ters. Denmark  has  but  little  wheat 
to  export,  and  part  of  that  goes  to 
supply  the  consumption  of  Ham- 
burghand  Mr  Jacob  thinks  that 
the  whole  quantity  of  wheat  in  store 
in  that  kingdom  in  October  last 
scarcely  amounted  to  20,000  quar- 
ters. 

Mr  Jacob  found  very  little  wheat 
stored  at  Warsaw,  Sassimir,  Pula* 
way,  and  other  places  on  the  Vistula, 
which  have  warehouses  capable  of 
storing  vast  quantities  of  grain.  At 
Cracow,  the  warehouses,  which  are 
extensive,  were  quite  empty. 

The  whole  stock  of  wheat  stored 
in  the  north  is  brought  into  view  by 
Mr  Jacob  as  follows  : — 


Pomerania, 
Dantzic  and  Elbing, 
Lubeck, 


Quarters. 
'  67,103 
361,500 
29,900 

458,503 


Conjectural. 

Denmark,        .       .       .  25,000 

Rostock  and  Wismar,        .  25,000 

Petersburg,  Riga,  and  Memel,  100,000 


Carry  forward, 


608,503 


1826.;] 

Qiuirters, 

Brought  over,        .  608,503 
In  ports  in  the  North  Sea, 
as  ascertained 

Haniburgh,       .       .       .  105,000 

Bremen,          .       .       .  27,970 


Total,       .  741,473 

Mr  Jacob  was  assured,  that  of  the 
wheat  thus  accumulated  in  these 
different  ports,  nearly  one-fourth 
was  of  so  bad  a  quality  as  to  find  no 
market  in  this  country,  except  in 
seasons  of  uncommon  dearth.  If, 
then/'  he  adds,  "  556,330  quarters, 
or  three-fourths  of  the  whole  corn 
in  the  storehouses,  were  brought  to 
England,  it  would  not  be  more  than 
ten  days  consumption."  Hov/  utter- 
ly absurd,  therefore,  are  the  terrors 
of  our  agriculturists,  that  the  prices 
of  grain  would  become  ruinously 
low,  even  by  the  opening  of  the  ports 
to  the  freest  admission  of  foreign 
<;orn  !  The  whole  quantity  of  wheat 
consumed  in  this  country  in  a  year 
has  been  estimated,  and,  we  believe, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  at  fourteen 
millions  of  quarters.  Would  the  ad- 
mission of  a  thirtieth  part  of  this 
grain  from  abroad  overturn  the 
whole  of  our  agricultural  prosperity  ? 
Would  it  throw  out  of  cultivation  a 
single  acre  of  land,  which  any  man 
of  ordinary  prudence  had  thought  fit 
to  bring  into  cultivation  ?  It  is  true, 
that  some  very  inferior  land  would 
be  necessarily  abandoned  by  the 
plough ;  but  are  imprudence  and 
folly,  when  manifested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land,  alone  to  be  protected 
from  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  own  proceedings?  The  heavy 
charges  for  warehousing,  freight,  in- 
surance, commission,  &c.,  which 
must  always  attach  to  foreign  corn, 
ought  to  be  the  only  protection  ;  and 
we  conceive  they  would,  in  the  na- 
tural state  of  the  great  corn  market 
of  the  world,  be  an  adequate  protec- 
tion to  our  corn-growers  ;  and  thus, 
as  soon  as  we  revert  to  the  sound 
principles  of  free  intercourse,  not  one 
acre  will  ever  be  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation in  this  country  which  ever 
deserved  to  be  cultivated.  Besides 
all  this,  the  great  object  would  be 
attained  of  steadiness  in  the  supply 
and  price  of  corn, — an  object  for 
which  landlords  and  tenants,  and  the 


whole  mass  of  consumers,  now  so 
anxiously  wish.  If  a  brisker  trade 
in  foreign  corn  were  to  increase  the 
quantities  produced  abroad,  there 
seems  the  strongest  reason,  from  Mr 
Jacob's  statements,  to  conclude,  that 
the  prices  abroad  would  rise  so  high, 
from  increased  freights  and  tolls  on 
the  rivers,  and  other  sums  charged 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  larger 
demand  for  corn,  that  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  a  competition  mate- 
rially to  injure  land-owners  at  home. 
With  a  very  low  duty  on  the  fo- 
reign importations,  no  danger  would 
arise  to  our  too  sensitive  landlords, 
even  in  years  of  the  greatest  plenty 
abroad.   

The  Prussian  provinces,  which 
have  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  com- 
prehend East  Prussia,  West  Prussia, 
and  Pomerania.  From  official  docu- 
ments obtained  by  Mr  Jacob,  these 
provinces  appear  to  have  exported 
447,000  quarters  of  wheat,  and 
1,218,916  quarters  of  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  beyond  their  own  growth,  in 
eight  years  previous  to  1824. 

Villenage  existed  in  these  Prus- 
sian provinces  till  1807,  but  has  now 
been  abolished,  and  the  right  of  pos- 
sessing land,  which  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  nobility,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  classes.  The  land  is 
either  held  in  very  large  estates  by 
great  proprietors,  or  in  very  small 
portions,  sufficient  for  half  the  sus- 
tenance*of  a  peasant's  family.  With 
very  trifling  exceptions,  each  land- 
lord farms  his  own  ground,  and  there 
are  no  tenants,  in  our  sense  of  the 
term,  except  on  the  domains  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  in  these  the  farmers,  for 
some  years,  have  merely  paid  taxes, 
the  low  prices  having  rendered  them 
unable  to  pay  rent.  These  domains 
are  let  at  from  6d.  to  3s.  8d.  an  acre, 
and  may  average  about  Is.  3d.  Land 
capable  of  cultivation  sells  only  at 
from  15s.  to  40s.  English  money  per 
acre. 

These  three  provinces  contain  a- 
bout  25,000,000  of  acres  (two-thirds 
the  extent  of  England)  ;  the  soil 
generally  level  and  sandy  ;  and  upon 
these  there  were,  in  1819,  557,000 
horses,  1,171,000  cows,  oxen,  &c. 
2,050,000  sheep,  and  617,000  swine. 

In  England,  the  proportion  of 
horses,  cows,  an4  sheep,  to  the  same 
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surface,  i3  from  three  to  four  times 
as  great.  Hence,  there  is  little 
manure  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil ;  and  the  most  intelligent 
agriculturists  do  not  estimate  the 
produce  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  at  more  than  four  times  the 
^seed.  Mr  Jacob  thinks  it  does  not 
exceed  three  times.  The  farmers 
fallow  every  third  year,  by  plough- 
ing three  times  when  rye  is  to  be 
sown,  or  five  times  for  wheat,  and 
allowing  the  land  to  rest  without  any 
crop  the  whole  year.  Very  little  of 
the  land  is  fit  for  raising  wheat. 
Rye  is  the  grain  universally  con- 
sumed by  the  working  classes,  and 
is  even  generally  preferred  to  wheat 
by  the  wealthy.  Hence,  if  there  be 
no  foreign  demand  for  wheat,  only  a 
very  little  of  it  can  be  sold  for  pastry, 
&c.  A  crop  of  barley  or  oats  fol- 
lows wheat  or  rye,  and  thus  the  land 
bears  corn  on\y  two  years  out  of 
three ;  and  the  second  crop  does  not 
yield  more  than  three  times  the  seed. 
From  a  table  given  in  the  Appendix, 
it  appears  that  in  1821.,  which  was 
considered  a  good  year,  4864  culti- 
vated acres  yielded  only  10,000  quar- 
ters. Since  the  English  market  was 
closed  against  foreign  corn,  very  lit- 
tle wheat  is  raised,  and  the  proprie- 
tors are  now  devoting  their  attention 
to  Merino  sheep.  Potatoes  are  cul- 
tivated, but,  what  appears  strange, 
chiefly  for  distillation.  Every  well- 
inanaged  farm  has  a  distillery  annex- 
ed to  it,  and  the  calculation  is,  that 
two  bushels  of  potatoes  yield  as  much 
ardent  spirit  as  one  of  barley,  and 
the  residuum,  with  which  draft  bul- 
locks are  fed,  still  retains  two- thirds 
of  the  alimentary  power  originally 
in  the  potatoes.  Generally  nine 
bushels  of  potatoes  are  mixed  with 
one  of  malt.  The  spirit,  which  is 
of  our  proof  strength  (50  per  cent, 
alcphol),  pays  6d.  per  gallon  duty, 
and  is  sold  to  retailers  at  Is.  2d.  per 
gallon.  Sometimes  the  potatoes  are 
converted  into  treacle,  and  this  is 
said  to  pay,  though  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  from  them  did  not.  (The 
measures  and  the  money  referred  to 
by  Mr  Jacob,  conformably  to  his  in- 
structions, are  always  those  of  Eng- 
land.) 

The  free  produce  of  the  land  is 
extremely  small,  and  hence  nearly 
all  the  estates  are  under  mortgage. 
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Of  a  list  of  2G2  estates  in  West  Prus- 
sia shown  to  Mr  Jacob  by  an  official 
person,  193  were  encumbered  with  \ 
mortgages,  and  of  these  71  were  un^i 
der  sequestration.  . 

The  abolition  of  feudal  tenures 
has  raised  the  bondsmen  to  the  rank  ' 
of  small  proprietors.  They  generally 
raise  on  their  patches  of  land  pota- 
toes and  bread-corn  for  themselves, 
with  provision  for  two  oxen,  and 
sometimes  for  five  or  six  sheep,  whose 
wool,  with  a  little  flax,  spun  by 
themselves,  supply  them  with  clothes* 
They  consume  nearly  all  their  pro- 
duce themselves.  Labourers  receive 
about  5d.  per  day.  There  are  small 
local  assessments  for  the  support  of 
the  poor. 

The  value  of  live  stock  is  low. 
The  best  Merino  sheep  sell  at  6s.  or 
6s.  8d  j  cows  from  30s.  to  65s.  The 
land  tax  is  25  per  cent,  on  the  rent, 
the  land  being  valued  and  divided 
into  six  classes,  whose  estimated  \ 
rents  rise  from  7d.  to  4s.  per  acre. 
The  tax  does  not  come  to  3d.  per  acre 
on  an  average  in  the  three  maritime  , 
provinces,  and  yet  it  is  found  to  be  \ 
very  oppressive.  There  are  no  tithes, 
the  clergy  receiving  a  fixed  quantity 
of  corn  from  the  proprietors,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  ancient  arrangement. 
The  military  service  is  felt  to  be  a 
grievous  burden.  Every  young  man 
serves  three  years  in  the  army,  from 
the  age  of  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four. 

The  Provincial  States  in  their  last 
Session  presented  an  address  to  the 
King,  complaining  heavily  of  the  de- 
pressed state  of  agriculture,  "  and 
urging  the  King  to  take  some  mea- 
sures of  a  decided  nature  respecting 
the  introduction  of  British  goods,  in 
order  to  induce  our  Government  to 
make  some  alteration  in  the  Corn 
Laws.  The  reply  of  the  King,  which 
has  been  published,  gives  an  air  of 
probability  to  the  rumours,  that  it 
had  an  object  in  some  degree  of  this 
kind/'  With  regard  to  the  prayer 
for  an  intercession  with  the  English 
Government  to  repeal  the  Corn  Bill, 
his  Majesty  expressed  a  hope,  that, 
to  improve  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  a  change  will  take 
place  in  the  English  Corn  Laws. — 
Berlin,  26th  November  1825,  from 
the  Hamburgh  paper  The  Correspon- 
dent. 
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From  documents  put  into  his 
hands  by  a  man  high  in  office,  Mr 
Jacob  estimates  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing wheat  on  average  soils  at  28s.  9d. 
per  quarter  ;  and  from  a  very  detailed 
table  in  the  Appendix,  it  appears  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  sold  at 
Dantzic  and  Elbing  for  exportation 
from  1791  to  1825,  was  45s.  lid. 
per  quarter. 

"  Although,  since  the  return  of 
peace,  no  alleviation  of  the  public 
contributions  has  been  applied,  and 
no  diminution  of  the  other  subjects 
of  expenditure,  which  compose  the 
cost  of  growing  corn,  has  been  expe- 
rienced, yet  the  contrast  between  the 
first  and  last  five  years  since  that 
event  took  place,  in  the  prices  of  corn, 
is  so  striking,  that  it  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  In  Dantzic  the  average  of 
the  five  years,  from  1816  to  1620  in- 
clusive, gives  for  wheat  54s.  5d.  per 
quarter,  and  that  for  the  years  1821 
to  1825  inclusive,  26s.  2d.  In  Ber- 
lin, the  average  for  the  first  five  years 
is  46s  4d.  and  for  the  second  26s.  7d." 

With  these  details,  we  must  close 
our  notice  of  the  state  of  the  Prus- 
sian provinces  which  have  access  to 
the  sea.  Let  us  now  advert  to  Mr 
Jacob's  statements,  in  reference  to 
Poland.  His  details  of  the  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  country  are  even 
more  novel  and  interesting  than  those 
which  relate  to  Prussia. 

W e  shall  lay  before  our  readers, 
in  the  words  of  Mr  Jacob  himself, 
as  much  of  his  Report  as  we  find 
that  our  limits  for  the  present  month 
will  admit.  The  net  produce  of  the 
soil  in  Poland  above  the  gToss  pro- 
duce is  surprisingly  small,  and  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
haustion which  the  soil  is  undergo- 
ing by  overcropping,  and  the  want  of 
manure  to  renew  its  fertility, — by  the 
unskilful  and  comparatively  very  ex- 
pensive manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  agriculture  are  carried  on, — 
and  chiefly  by  the  want  of  easily-ac- 
cessible markets  for  the  sale  of  pro- 
duce. 

The  far  greater  part  of  that  division  of 
ancient  Poland  which  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  viceregal  kingdom  o'f  that 
name,  is  a  level  country,  with  scarcely 
an  ascent  or  descent,  except  where  the 
courses  of  the  tivers  have  formed  chan- 
nels below  the  general  level  of  the  coun- 
try. As  these  rivers,  though  in  summer 
t  hey  appear  small  streams,  are  swollen  by 


the  rains  of  autumn,  and  the  melting  of 
the  snow  on  the  Carpathian  mountains 
in  the  spring,  they  form  large  charmels, 
extending  on  both  sides  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  and  their  deposit,  in  many  parts, 
enriches  the  land,  and  it  presents,  in  the 
summer,  the  aspect  of  verdant  and  lux- 
uriant meadows.  In  other  parts  the  peri- 
odical swellings  of  the  streams  have  form- 
ed morasses,  which,  in  their  present  state, 
are  not  applicable  to  any  agricultural 
purposes.  The  plains  which  extend  from 
the  border  of  one  river  to  another,  are 
open  fields,  with  scarcely  any  perceptible 
division  of  the  land,  and  shewing  scarcely 
any  trees  even  around  the  villages.  The 
portion  of  woodland  on  these  plains  is 
very  extensive ;  but  they  are  in  large 
masses,  with  great  intervals  of  arable 
land  between  them. 

The  soil  is  mostly  sandy,  with  occa- 
sional mixture  of  a  sandy  loam  ;  it  is  very 
thin,  resting  chiefly  on  a  bed  of  granite, 
through  which  the  heavy  rains  gradually 
percolate.  Such  a  soil  is  easly  ploughed  ; 
sometimes  two  horses  or  two  oxen,  and 
not  unfrequently  two  cows,  perform  this 
and  the  other  operations  of  husbandry. 
This  representation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  is  strictly  applicable  to  six  of  the 
eight  waiwodeships  or  provinces  into 
which  it  is  now  divided. 

To  the  south  of  the  river  Pilica,  (;^00 
miles  from  the  sea)  which  comprehends 
the  two  provinces  of  Sandorair  and  Cra- 
cow, the  appearance  of  the  land  and  the 
face  of  the  country  improve  ;  and  in  pro- 
ceeding south  to  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  more  undulating 
district,  and  a  more  tenacious  and  fruitful 
soil.  Much  of  the  land  is  a  clayey  loam, 
requiring  three  or  four  horses  to  plough 
it,  yielding,  when  tolerably  managed, 
crops  of  excellent  wheat  and  oats ;  and 
where  the  husbandry  is  so  good  as  to  have 
adopted  the  practice  of  sowing  clover 
between  the  two  corn  crops,  the  produce 
is  very  abundant.  The  southern  point  of 
this  district,  forming  now  an  independ- 
ent Republic,  called,  from  the  name  of 
its  capital,  Cracow,  is  very  fertile.  It 
extends  along  the  Vistula  about  20  miles, 
and  contains  in  500  square  miles,  or 
320,000  acres,  about  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Some  of  the  estates  in  Poland,  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility  of  the  highest  rank, 
are  of  enormous  extent ;  but  owing  to  the 
system  of  dividing  the  land  among  all 
the  children,  unless  a  special  entail  se- 
cures a  majorat  to  the  eldest  son,  which 
is  in  some  few  instances  the  case,  much 
of  it  is  possessed  in  allotments  which  we 
should  deem  large,  but  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  low  value,  and  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  few  others,  are  not 
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80.  Of  these  secondary  classes  of  estates, 
5,000  or  6,000  acres  would  be  deemed 
small,  and  30,000  or  40,000  acres  large. 

There  are,  besides  these,  numerous 
small  properties,  some  of  a  few  acres, 
which,  by  frequent  subdivisions,  have  de- 
scended to  younger  branches  of  noble 
families.  The  present  owners  are  com- 
monly poor,  but  too  proud  to  follow  any 
])rofession  but  that  of  a  soldier,  and  pre- 
fer to  labour  in  the  fields  with  their  own 
hands  rather  than  to  engage  in  trade  of 
any  kind.  As  titles  descend  to  every  son, 
and  are  continued  through  all  the  succes- 
sors, the  nobility  have  naturally  become 
very  numerous  ;  but  since  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  has  gained  the  dominion  over 
Poland,  the  use  of  titles  has  been  re- 
stricted. No  one  can  assume  that  of 
Baron,  unless  his  clear  income  from  his 
estates  exceed  1,000  gulden,  or  £.25  ; 
none  that  of  Count,  whose  rents  are  less 
3,000  gulden,  or  £.75;  and  none  that 
of  Prince,  who  has  less  than  5,000  gul- 
den, or  £.125. 

Various  important  details  on  the 
state  of  Polish  society  and  agricul- 
ture follow,  which  we  regret  we 
have  not  room  to  insert.  We  must 
close  with  the  following  quotation  : 

Among  the  real  Poles,  there  is  no  re- 
gular gradation  of  ranks  between  the 
noble  proprietor  and  the  wretched  pea- 
santry. The  polish  gentry  are  too  proud 
to  follow  any  course  but  the  military 
career  ;  and  the  Government,  by  its  large 
standing  army,  encourages  the  feeling, 
though  the  pay  is  scarcely  sufficient  to 
supply  the  officers  with  their  expensive 
uniforms.  The  church  has  too  few  pri- 
zes, among  many  thousand  blanks,  to 
induce  any  but  the  lower  classes  to  enter 
on  that  profession.  The  offices  of  Go- 
vernment can  employ  but  few,  and  those 
are  ill  paid,  and  said  to  depend  on  small 
peculations,  rather  than  on  their  salaries. 
Whatever  difficulties  may  present  them- 
selves to  the  placing  out  young  men  of 
good  family,  none  have  had  recourse  to 
commerce;  and  if  they  had,  such  would 
be  treated  by  others  as  having  lost  their 
caste,  and  de^eended  to  a  lower  rank  of 
society.  The  manufacturers  and  the 
artizans  in  Poland  are  almost  all  of  the 
German  nation.  If  a  joiner,  painter, 
mason,  tailor,  shoemaker,  or  a  person  of 
other  similar  occupations,  including,  too, 
the  medical  profession,  is  wanted,  he 
will  commonly  be  found  only  among 
the  Germans.  The  merchants,  bankers, 
and  traders,  are  nearly  as  exclusively  of 
the  Jewish  race,  and  that,  too,  of  all 
classes,  from  the  importer  of  wines  and 
colonial  produce  to  the  dealer  in  rags 
and  old  clothes, — from  the  moniecl  man 


who  traffics  in  foreign  loans  and  foreign 
exchanges,  down  to  the  lender  of  small 
sums,  which  the  poor  can  obtain  by 
pledging  their  miserable  furniture  or  im- 
plements. 

An  estimate  was  made  by  a  person 
eminently  skilled  in  the  value  of  land, 
who  formed  it  upon  actual  sales  made  in 
the  last  four  years.  He  divided  it  into 
three  classes,  according  to  their  fertility. 
The  lowest  land  in  a  state  of  cultivation, 
with  good  building  and  a  competent 
number  of  peasants,  he  stated  to  be  worth 
one  thousand  florins  the  huff.  Valuing 
the  florins  at  sixpence,  though  worth  a 
fraction  less,  and  taking  the  huff  of  thirty 
Magdeburg  morgens  as  equal  to  twenty- 
two  English  acres,  the  estimate  would  be 
a  fraction  less  than  twenly'txvo  sh'dlingt 
sterhng  the  English  acre.  The  other 
kinds  of  arable. land  of  suj^rior  qualities 
vary.  The  great  mass  is  of  the  second 
class,  or  worth  about  thirty  shillings ; 
but  some  is  estimated  at  Ave  thousand 
florins  the  huff,  or  ,fivc  pounds  ten  shiU 
lings;  but  little,  however,  is  in  this 
class,  and  that  little  is  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  cities,  on  the  banks  of  the  great  ri- 
vers, or  in  some  favoured  spots  in  the 
southern  provinces.  This  estimate  was 
rather  founded  on  the  state  of  affairs 
three  or  four  years  ago,  than  in  their 
present  condition  ;  for  I  was  told  that 
such  a  number  of  estates  had  lately  been 
offered  for  sale,  that  no  price  could  be 
obtained  for  the  greater  part. 

The  Jews  are  almost  exclusively  the 
dealers  in  money.  They  arc  precluded 
from  becoming  landed  proprietors,  and 
their  exclusion  from  the  market  tends  to 
depress  the  prices  in  a  very  great  degree. 
Though  some  of  the  richer  individuals  of 
that  people  pass  through  the  ceremony  of 
baptism,  especially  when  they  have  mort- 
gages on  large  estates,  and  mean  to  fore- 
close ;  the  whole  number  of  those  who 
thus  become  qualified  to  purchase,  bears 
but  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the 
properties  that  are  offered  for  sale.  I 
was  assured  from  so  many,  and  such  va- 
rious quarters,  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  report,  that  almost  every  estate 
is  deeply  involved  in  debt.  The  bankers 
of  Warsaw  discount  each  other's  drafts  at 
i  per  cent,  per  month,  but  10  per  cent, 
may  in  general  be  easily  obtained  for 
money. 

Cows  are  of  various  races,  and,  I  think, 
differ  more  in  their  value  than  in  any 
country  I  ever  visited.  The  common 
breed  of  the  country  are  worth  about 
27s.  or  28s.  per  head.  The  Ukraine,  or 
the  best,  from  Podolia,  are  estimated 
much  higher,  averaging  £.3  ;  and  some, 
few,  very  good,  are  worth  £.4ttl0s. 
Flocks  of  sheep  vary  too,  but  not  so 
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luch  as  cows  ;  the  lowest  of  the  native 
reed  are  worth  per  head  3s.  and  the 
•est  about  5s.  6d.  or  6s.  Merinos  are 
ery  rare  at  present,  and  worth  from  8s. 
0  9s.  per  head. 

The  corn  spirit,  or  whisky,  is  sold  in 
he  country  at  lOd.  per  gallon  ;  but  pay- 
ng  a  high  duty,  or  being  a  subject  of 
nonopoly,  farmed  by  the  Government  to 
listillers  on  the  entrance  of  the  cities  and 
owns,  is  retailed  in  them  from  3s.  to 
Js.  6d.  per  gallon.  Horses,  except  those 
jf  foreign  races,  are  as  low  in  proportion 
IS  cows  and  sheep.  The  price  of  mea- 
iow  hay  in  the  capital  was  from  14s.  to 
15s.  per  ton  ;  so  little  is  sold  in  the  coun- 
try,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
state  what  is  the  value  before  the  expense 
of  conveyance  is  paid. 

There  are  few  burdens  laid  exclusively 
on  the  land,  except  the  tenth  Groschen 
tax.  That  was  originally  a  war-tax,  and 
is  so  still  denominated,  though  continued 
after  ten  years  of  a  peace,  and  there  exists 
no  present  probability  of  its  being  speedily 
withdrawn.  A  small  sum  is  levied  in 
each  district  for  the  repairs  of  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  local  purposes  ;  but 
that  and  the  land  tax  scarcely  exceeds  25 
cent,  on  the  presumed  annual  value 
of  the  land. 

The  tithes  are  very  moderate,  and 
chiefly  compounded  for  at  fixed  rates, 
which  can  never  be  altered,  without  the 
conseiit  of  the  owner.  The  secular  paro- 
chial clergy  are  commonly  men  of  slight 
education,  usually  the  sons  of  peasants, 
to  whom  the  somewhat  elevated  character 
of  priest,  with  its  small  emoluments,  and 
freedom  from  hard  labour,  forms  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  to  enter  on  the  eccle- 
siastical profession. 

The  whole  revenue,  according  to  the 
statements  of  official  men,  does  not  ex- 
ceed £.2,000,000  sterling.  Asone-fourth 
of  the  population,  the  tenants  and  pea- 
sants of  the  Crown,  are  exempted  from 
paying  the  tenth  Groschen  tax,  the 
heaviest  of  all  the  imposts,  the  sum  ex- 
tracted from  the  rest  of  the  subjects 
amounts  to  15s.  per  head  annually.  The 


whole  population  of  the  present  kingdom 
is  between  3,800,000  and  4,000,000 
having  increased  since  its  estabalishment 
250,000. 

The  revenues  do  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  Government,  but  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  remittances  from  Peters- 
burgh,  which  usually  amount  to  4,000,000 
silver  roubles,  or  nearly  £.500,000  ster- 
ling. The  forced  military  service,  and 
quartering  of  troops,  are  burdens  on 
the  land,  which  are  difficult  to  reduce  to 
any  money  estimation.  The  young  men 
of  good  families  are  expected  to  become 
cadets  in  a  service  whose  pay  will  scarcely 
clothe  them  ;  and  the  strongest  of  the 
labourers  are  selected  as  privates,  without 
the  formality'  of  asking  their  consent,  or 
drawing  lots.  When  in  quarters,  the 
officers  occupy  the  best  apartments  in  the 
houses  of  the  proi)rietors,  whilst  the  pri- 
vates are  lodged  in  the  peasants'  cottages. 

At  present,  the  military  are  under  good 
discipline ;  but  still  they  have  means  of 
extorting,  from  those  on  whom  they  are 
quartered,  something  beyond  the  use  of 
bare  walls. 

I  did  not  hear  of  any  other  goods  than 
woollen  cloths  made  for  distant  nlarkets ; 
but  of  late  establishments,  have  been 
formed  for  making  linens,  cottons,  iron 
wares,  and  paper,  solely  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  chiefly  by  the  aid  of 
capitals  to  which  the  Government  has 
contributed. 

At  Warsaw,  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years,  from  June  1796,  to  June 
1820,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was 
33s.  per  quarter,  and  in  the  ten  years  from 
1815  to  1824,  it  was  31s.  The  price,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  was  14s.  9d.,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Count  Mostoski,  was 
only  about  half  its  cost  to  the  grower. 

I  should  suppose  the  cost  of  wheat  in 
the  province  of  Massovia  to  have  been 
nearly  between  27s.  and  29s.  the  quarter, 
for  the  last  thirty  years.  Assuming  that 
the  cost  price  of  wheat  was  at  the  me- 
dium between  the  points  to  which  in  its 
fluctuation  it  had  approached,  w^e  may 
calculate  the  cost  in  England  thus \ 

s.  d. 
0 


Cost  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  at  Warsaw        ......  28 

Conveyance  to  the  boats,  and  charges  for  loading  and  stowing,  and  se- 
curing it  by  mats                                                  .       .       ,       .  0  6 

Freight  to  Dantzic   5  0 

1 .088  on  the  passage,  by  pilfering,  and  by  the  rain  causing  it  to  grow         .  3  0 
Expences  at  Dantzic,  in  turning,  drying,  screening,  and  warehousing,  and 

loss  of  measure         ..........  2  0 

Profit  or  commission,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  merchant  at  Dantzic  .  1  6 
Freight,  primage,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges,  at  Dantzic  and  in 
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The  account  obtained  at  Cracow,  shews 
that  for  ten  years  and  two  half-years,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  25s,  Id., 
though  between  the  first  and  last  part  of 
that  period  the  difference  is  enormous  ; 
the  first  part  showing  an  average  of  38si, 
and  the  last  of  only  17s.  5d. 

If,  in  the  absence  of  better  data,  it  be 


assumed  that  the  selling  price  of  whe 
near  Cracow  has  been  for  a  series  of  yei 
at  25s.,  and  that  the  grower's  profit  h 
been  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  coast  pri 
thus  taken  at  22s.  6d.,  the  rate  at  whi 
it  would  reach  this  country  may  be  th 
estimated  r— 


Cost  of  wheat  at  Carcow 
Conveyance  to  boats,  loading,  &c. 
Freight  to  Dantzic  .... 
Loss  by  pilfering,  and  damage  from  wet 
Expenses  at  Dantzic,  as  in  the  former  estimate 
Profit  or  commission,  as  before 
Freight,  &c.  to  London 


d 
6 
6 
6 
6 
0 
6 
0 


In  the  four  years  from  1821  to  1824, 
when  the  whole  quantity  shipped  from 
Dantzic  and  Elbing  has  been  no  more  than 
299,000  quarters,  the  difference  in  price 
between  Cracow  and  Dantzic  has  been 
only  8s.  8d.,  and  between  Warsaw  and 
Dantzic,  only  4s.  8d. 

According  to  several  representations 
which  I  received,  and  which  cannot  be 
materially  erroneous,  the  quantity  of  wheat 
raised  in  the  interior  of  Poland  has  been 
gradually  lessening,  but  with  much  more 
rapidity  since  1819,  than  before  that  pe- 
riod. During  the  years  1821,  1822,  and 
1823,  very  little  wheat  passed  down  the 
Vistula,  as  appears  by  the  accounts  obtain- 
ed at  Thorn.  By  the  official  accounts,  the 
"whole  in  the  three  years  was  only  83,606 
quarters :  the  growers  being  then  induced 
to  withhold  from  shipping,  as  long  as 
their  necessities  would  allow.  In  1824, 
the  pressing  demands  of  creditors  and 
mortgages  forced  their  holders  to  sell,  and 
in  consequence  of  it,  there  was  sent  down 
in  that  year  93,968  quarters.  The  pres- 
sure of  distress  still  continuing,  and  the 
harvest  of  1824  being  very  good,  there 
^  was  forwarded  in  1825,  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  harvest  of  that  year, 
176,215  quarters,  or  as  much  as  in  the 
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four  years  which  had  preceded  it.— In  ev 
ry  part  of  my  journey  through  Poland,  t 
impression  made,  in  looking  at  the  fielc 
whether  with  growing  crops,  in  stubbl 
or  under  the  operations  of  the  plougj 
was,  that  they  were  approaching  to  a  stal 
of  exhaustion  from  excessive  cropping.  J 
It  appears,  from  tables  procured  h 
Jacob,  that  the  whole  export  of  co  5 
from  Dantzic  in  166  years,  has  bef 
19,581,947,  or   117,963   quarters  pi 
annum,  the  latter  equal  to  about  the  co  j 
sumption  of  the  British  Isles  for  thr 
days,  and  the  former  only  to  16  month 
A  large  proportion  of  this  comes  out 
Volhynia  and  Podolia,  (from  300  to  5iJ 
miles  from  the  sea),  which  now  form  pt ) 
of  Russia,  unconnected  with  what  f 
called  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  The 
provinces  are  said  be  very  fertile,  and 
have  a  considerable  surplus  of  corn,  b 
their  most  easy  communication  is  wi 
the  Black  Sea,  and  the  expense  of  tran 
portation  to  the  Baltic  must  render  the 
trade  through  the  latter  channel  extreme 
circumscribed.  The  following  table,  frc, 
a  German  statistical  work,  is  given  f 
1802,  and  is  no  doubt  founded  on  offlci, 
documents.    It  is  for  Volhynia. 


Sowed, 
Harvested, 


Winter  Corn. 
Quarters, 
322,456 

1,349,522 


Summer  Corn. 

Quarters. 
,  313,244 
1,277,310 


Used  for  seed  next  year, 


327,804 


316,996  '.\ 
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AVORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr  Charles  Mills'  History  of  the  Cru- 
ades  is  among  the  last  Tanslations  in 
Ji'rench.  Similar  versions  of  his  History 
)f  Chivalry,  and  his  other  works,  are  an- 
ion need. 

The  Rev.  Russell  Scott,  author  of  an 
Analytical  Investigation  of  the  Scriptural 
Claims  of  the  Devil,  has  nearly  ready  for 
publication,  a  Discourse  on  the  Scriptural 
rlumanity  of  Christ,  and  its  corruption 
raced  during  the  times  of  the  Apostles, 
md  until  the  completion  of  the  Nicene 
ind  Constanlinopolitan  creed,  by  Pope 
Nicholas  I.,  about  the  year  806. 

An  illustrative  work  is  announced  for 
publication,  entitled.  Ports  of  England — 
t<fo.  I.  contains  two  plates,  Whitby  and 
Scarborough,  engraved  in  highly-finished 
nezzotinto,  by  Thomas  Lupton,  from 
irawings  by  J.  W.  W.  Turner,  Esq., 
R.A.,  made  expressly  for  the  work.  This 
vork  will  contain  all  licensed  and  the 
chartered  ports  of  England. 

Mr  Ebers  announces  his  intention  of 
producing  a  splendid  Annual  Miscellany, 
0  be  entitled  the  Aurora. 

"  Words,"  a  series  of  Essays  on  things 
raaginative  and  philosophical,  in  post 
3vo.,  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days. 

A  popular  Introduction  to  the  Study 
)f  the  Holy  Scriptures,  designed  for  the 
use  of  mere  English  readers,  is  preparing 
for  publication,  in  two  parts.  By  W. 
Carpenter,  Editor  of  the  Critica  Biblica, 
&c. 

Mr  Frere  has  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, a  corrected  edition  of  "  A  Combined 
View  of  the  Prophecies,"  in  which  he  has 
availed  himself  of  the  advantages  for  per- 
fecting this  subject,  which  have  been  af- 
forded by  the  late  expiration  of  another 
^rand  prophetic  period,  the  1290  years  of 
Daniel. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  the  Mis. 
I  sionary's  Memorial,  or  Verses  on  the 
I  death  of  John  Lawson,  late  Missionary  at 
Calcutta.    By  Bernard  Barton. 

Flowers  gathered  in  Exile,  By  the 
late  Rev.  John  Lawson,  Missionary  at 
Calcutta,  are  printing. 

A  Swedish  Translation  of  Tasso's  Je- 
*  rusalem  ^Delivered  has  just  appeared  in 
Stockholm. 

The  second  edition  of  Landor's  Ima- 
ginary Conversations  is  nearly  ready. 
The   History  of  the  Inquisition  :  a 
I  Translation  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
j.  Llorente,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inquisition 
I  in  Spain,  is  printing  in  2  vols,  8vo. 

VOL.  XVIII. 


A  4to  volume  of  Biographical  Sketches 
of  recently-living  British  Characters  is 
printing ;  commencing  with  the  Reign  of 
George  IV.,  and  with  a  list  of  their  en- 
graved Portraits. 

Sir  Andrew  Halliday's  Annals  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  are  just  ready  for 
publication. 

A  Translation  of  the  «  Tre  Giuli,"  the 
most  popular  of  the  Poems  of  G.  B. 
Casti,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and 
some  Account  of  his  other  Works,  are  in 
the  press. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Part  I.  in  3 
large  vols.  8vo.,  containing  the  Four  Gos- 
pels (to  be  succeeded  in  the  course  of  the 
year  by  Part  II.  in  2  vols.,  containing  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles,)  of  "  Recensio 
Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacra,  being  a 
Critical  Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrange- 
ment of  the  most  important  Annotations, 
Exegetical,  Philological,  and  Theological, 
on  the  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  T.  Bloomfield,  M.A.  ^ 

A  periodical  work  is  just  commenced, 
entitled     the  Brazen  Head." 

The  Table  Talk  and  Bon-Mots  of 
R.  B.  Sheridan  have  been  collected  un^er 
the  title  of     Sheridaniana."  / 

Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth  ;  by  Jane 
and  Ann  Maria  Porter  ;  and  McmoHrs  of 
the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Mrs  A.  T. 
Thomson,  are  just  ready. 

A  volume  of  "  Rejected  Articles!''  is 
in  the  press.  ^ 

A  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  |  with 
Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the  Mahfatta 
country,  chiefly  from  original  and  re.pent 
Surveys,  is  preparing  for  publication.  ^By 
Capt.  J.  G.  Duff;  of  Bombay  Native  Inv 
fantry,  and  late  Political  Resident  at  Sa- 
tara,  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Reynold's  (the  dramatist)  Memoirs, 
and  the  third  series  of  Sayings  and  Do- 
ings,  will  shortly  appear. 

"The  Mysterious  Monk;  by  C.  A. 
Bolen  :  Geraldine  Murray,  a  Tale ;  by 
Miss  M'Leod ;  the  Moss-Troopers,  a 
Border  Tale ;  by  the  Author  of  Ban- 
nockburn:"  Henry  the  Fourth  of 
France,  an  historical  Tale,  by  Alicia 
Lefanu;  and  Highland  Mary,  by  the 
Author  of  the  "  Farmer's  Three  Daugh- 
ters," will  be  published  during  the  next 
month. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  of  Bath,  has 
issued  Proposals  for  publishing  "  The 
History  and  Topography  of  the  Deanery 
of  Doncaster,"  in  the  West  Riding  of  the 
County  of  York.  The  Work  will  form 
4G 
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two  folio  volumes,  to  correspond  with 
his  History  of  Hallamshire. 

M.  Deccon's  Cabinet  of  Curiosities  has 
recently  been  sold  at  Paris.  The  Cata- 
logue of  this  Collection,  which  is  now  in 
the  press,  will  form  3  vols.  8vo.,  and 
each  volume  is  printed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  committee  of  Literati  and 
Collectors. 

Illustrations  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry  ; 
by  the  late  Rev.  I.  I.  Conybeare,  Pro- 
fessor of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Poetry  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  will  be  published 
in  the  ensuing  month,  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Russian  peasant  has  recently  written 
a  volume  of  poems,  entitled,  Leisure 
Hours  of  a  Villager,"  which  has  been 
published,  and  obtained  him  the  notice  of 
the  Emperor. 

There  is  announced  for  early  publication, 
*'  The  Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Me- 
diterranean, principally  among  the  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
together  with  an  Essay  on  the  Fanariotes 
(translated  from  the  French.)  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Swaa." 

The  second  volume  of  Mr  Godwin's 
History  of  the  Commonwealth  is  nearly 
ready. 

Mr  Thomas  Fawdington,  of  Manches- 
ter, has  in  the  press,  a  Case  of  Melanosis, 
with  some  Observations  on  the  Pathology 
otVhis  Disease.  Illustrated  by  engrav- 
ings, j 

A  Jperies  of  stories,  original  and  select, 
underf  the  title  of  Stanley  Tales,"  will 
shortly  appear  in  monthly  parts. 

Faber's  "  Difficulties  of  Roman- 
isnf' »  will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  James,  Author  of 
Travfels  in  Sweden,  &c.  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication,  a  Series  of  Views  in  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  from 
drawings  made  during  his  travels. 

"  The  Martyrs,"  a  Drama,  in  three 
acts,  by  Joanna  Baillie,  will  be  publish, 
ed  in  a  few  days. 

Debates  of  the  British  Parliament  du- 
ring the  Interregnum,  are  printing  from 
the  original  MS. 

Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine  will  be 
published  quarterly. 

Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  of  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  By 
William  Wass,  M.A.  F.S.A.  &c.  In  4 
vols.  8vo. 

A  Genealogical  Chart  (on  a  new  prin- 
ciple) of  all  the  Sovereign  Houses  of  Eu- 
rope, for  the  space  of  the  last  eight  cen- 
turies, to  1826,  adapted  equally  to  all 
modern  histories,  and  exhibiting  at  one 
view,  not  only  the  direct  line  of  Succes- 
sion, but  also  the  family  alliances  and 
collateral  branches  of  each  House,  with 
marginal' explanations,  is  announced. 
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An  Inquiry  concerning  that  disturbed 
state  of  the  Vital  Functions,  usually  deno- 
minated Constitutional  Irritation  ;  by 
Benjamin  Travers,  F.R.S.  senior  surgeon 
to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c,  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication. 

The  Biographic  Moderne,"  edited  by 
M.  M.  Jouay,  Arnault,  &c.  is  just  com- 
pleted in  20  vols.,  and  a  second  edition  is 
preparing. 

The  Military  Sketch-Book  is  printing 
in  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  Memoirs  of  J.  J.  Casanova  de 
Seingalt,  from  the  Author's  MS.  now,  for 
the  first  time,  translated  into  the  English 
language,  are  nearly  ready. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  printing, 
at  his  own  private  expense,  the  whole  of 
the  Ancient  Irish  Chronicles  (with  Latiri 
translations.)  Two  volumes  are  already 
finished. 

Prospectuses  of  a  new  work,  entitled, 
"  The  Practical  Philosopher,"  have  re- 
cently been  circulated,  and  the  printing 
will  shortly  be  commenced. 

Miss  Cartwright  is  editing  the  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Major  C,  her  uncle. 

Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through 
Mongalia  to  China,  and  residence  in 
Pekin,  in  the  year  1820-21,  by  George 
Timkowski,  with  corrections  and  notes 
by  M.  J.  Klaproth,  are  nearly  ready. 

Thoughts  on  Domestic  Education,  by 
a  mother,  are  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

Gaston  de  Blondeville,  the  new  ro- 
mance, by  Mrs  Radcliffe,  will  be  preceded 
by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  extracts 
from  her  diary. 

Travels  in  the  Provinces  on  the  South- 
West  Bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  with 
some  account  of  the  trade,  commerce,  and 
resources  of  those  countries,  are  announ- 
ced. By  James  B.  Eraser,  Esq.,  Author 
of  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into 
Khorasan,"  &c. 

A  Supplement  to  Rivington's  cata- 
logue of  old  books  is  in  the  press. 

General  Gourgaud  has  in  the  press  an 
Essay,  said  to  be  written  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  at  the  age  of  20. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  West 
Indies  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

A  '  beautiful  edition  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Works  is  now  printing  at  Paris, 
in  royal  18mo.  * 

A  novel,  entitled  '*  Giornata ;  or.  To 
the  Day,"  said  to  be  from  the  pen  of  a 
noble  author,  is  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion. 

The  chaplain  of  his  Majesty's  ship  thcr 
Blonde,  announces  for  publication  the 
Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Recollections  of  the  Life  of  the  late 
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Lindley  Murray  (which  he  wrote  in  con- 
sequence  of  repeated  solicitations),  to- 
gether  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a 
memoir  of  the  concluding  years  of  his 
life,  his  character,  and  some  critical  re- 
marks  on  his  writings,  are  announced  as 
preparing  for  publication. 

The  Odes  of  Horace,  in  the  order  of 
the  metres,  from  the  text  of  Mitscherlich, 
are  announced.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Aisla- 
bie,  A.M. 

An  extensive  Autobiographical  Work 
is  announced  for  publication  in  parts ;  the 
first  of  which  will  contain  the  Memoirs 
of  CoUey  Gibber. 

Me  moires  du  Prince  de  Montbarey, 
Ministre  Secretaire  d*Etat  au  Departe- 
ment  de  la  Guerre  sous  Louis  XVL, 
Grande  d'Espange  de  la  premiere  classe, 
Prince  du  Saint  Empire,  &c.  &c.,  4-  tom. 
in  8vo.,  avec  un  Portrait  de  TAuteur,  et 
le  Facsimile  de  son  Ecriture,  are  in  the 
press. 

The  Charities  of  the  City  of  London, 
selected  and  arranged  from  the  reports  of 
his  Majesty's  Commissioners,  are  print- 
ing in  1  vol.  royal  8vo.,  uniformly  xvith 
the  parliamentary  debates  and  state  trials. 

Spanish  Synonyms  illustrated  by  co- 
pious  extracts  from  the  best  Spanish 
Poets,  by  L.  J.  A.  Mac  Henry,  are  an- 
nounced. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Dr  John 
Owen.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Welson.  2  vols. 
18mo.  with  a  memoir,  &c. 

Dr  Paris's  new  work  on  Diet,  with  a 
view  to  establish  a  system  of  rules  for  the 
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prevention  and  cure  of  the  various  diseases 
incident  to  a  disordered  state  of  the  di- 
gestive functions,  will  be  published  in 
May. 

Dr  Barry  of  Paris  has  nearly  ready, 
Experimental  Researches  on  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  venous 
circulation,  absorption,  and  the  preven- 
tion and  the  cure  of  hydrophobia,  6cc. 

EDINBURGH. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  A  Treatise  on 
the  Divine  Sovereignty,  in  which  is  con- 
tained an  Exposition  of  the  Passages  of 
Scripture  which  have  been  supposed  to 
bear  on  that  subject ;  as  quoted  by  the 
Rev.  John  Brown  in  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  under  the  Articles  Election,  Re- 
probation, and  Perseverance;  hy  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  in  his  Sermon  on 
Jllection  and  Final  Perseverance;  and  by 
Joseph  Fletcher , A.M.,  in  his  discourse  oil 
Personal  Election  and  Divine  Sovereignty. 
By  Robert  Wilson,  A.M. 

A  Treatise  on  Life  Assurances  and 
Annuities.  By  John  M'Kean,  C.  S.  Ac- 
countant. 

Ready  for  publication,  A  Letter  to  Mr 
Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh, 
containing  Remarks  on  his  "  Letter  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  '  Liverpool,  con- 
cerning the  present  State  oi  Vaccination.'* 
By  Henry  Edmonston  A.M.,  Surgeon, 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for 
1825. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Lives  of  celebrated  Architects,  ancient 
and  modern,  with  Observations  on  their 
Works,  and  the  Principles  of  the  Art. 
By  Francesco  Milizia.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  by  Mrs  Cresy.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£.Iu8s. 

DRAMA. 

Benyowsky ;  or  the  Exiles  of  Kams- 
katcha.  By  James  Kenney,  Esq.  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

Oberon ;  or  the  Elf  King's  Oath,  a 
Romance.  By  J.  R.  Planche,  Esq.  18mo. 
Is. 

EDUCATION. 

Gleanings  of  Chemistry ;  illustrating 
the  nature  of  Air,  Water,  Light,  Heat, 
&c.    8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Petronj  and  Daven{X)rt's  Italian,  French, 
and  English  Dictionary.  3  vols,  in  2. 
8vo.    £.2,.  10s. 


A  Greek  and  English  Dictionary.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Groves.  8vo, 

English  Synonyms  Enlarged;  with 
copious  Illustrations  and  Examples  drawn 
from  the  best  Writers.  By  George  Crabb, 
A.M.  In  4to.  Parts  1,  and  2.  9s.  To 
be  completed  in  Six  Parts,  Monthly. 

LAW. 

Roberts  on  Wills.  2  vols,  royal  Bvo. 
£.2..2s. 

Hook's  Chart  of  Proceedings  in  the 
Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas.  5s. 

Chancery  Commission:  Copy  of  the 
Report  made  to  his  Majesty  by  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Practice  of  Chancery.    8vo.  5s. 

MEDICINE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Means  of 
obviating  and  treating  the  varieties  of 
Costiveness  at  difterent  Periods  of  Lile, 
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and  in  Cases  of  Predisposition  to  various 
Constitutional  Maladies,  and  of  Disorders 
of  the  Lun^rs,  Stomach,  Liver,  Rectum, 
&c.  &e.,  by  Medicine,  Diet,  &c.  By 
Richard  Reece,  M.D*    8vo.  9s. 

Spurzheim  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain. 
8vo.  14.S. 

A  New  Supplement  to  the  Pharmaco- 
poeias of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin, 
and  Paris  :  forming  a  complete  Dispensa- 
tory and  Conspectus,  being  a  General 
Reccipt-Book  for  Daily  Experience  in  the 
Laboratory  and  at  the  Counter.  By  James 
Rennie,  A.xM.    8vo.  12s. 

3IISCELLANE0US. 

Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Silk- Worm.  With  additional  observations, 
made  in  Italy  during  the  Summer  of 
1825.    By  J.  Murray,  F,S.A.    Is.  6d. 

The  Miscellanist  of  Literature  for  1826. 
Thick  post  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

The  Calcutta  Annual  Register  for  1822. 
8vo.  £.l„ls. 

Crosby's  Builder's  Price-Book  for  182G. 
4  s. 

A  Third  Letter  from  Malachi  Mala- 
growther,  Esq.,  on  Scottish  Affairs.  Is. 

The  Oxford  University  Calendar  for 
the  Year  182G.    12mo.  6s, 

The  Cambridge  University  Calendar 
for  the  Year  1826.    12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Letters  of  the  Author  of  Don  Esteban 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
8vo.  2s. 

Hoyle's  Games,  Improved,  Revised, 
and  Corrected.  By  Charles  Jones,  Esq. 
A  New  Edition,  considerably  enlarced. 
18mo.  6s. 

Coleman's  Commercial  Assistant.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Twelve  Nations  ; 
or  a  View  of  the  different  Cases  of  Hu- 
man  Character  and  Talent.    8vo.  18s. 

The  Cook  and  Housewife's  Manual ; 
containing  the  most  approved  Modern 
Receipts.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Notes, 
and  practical  Observations  on  all  the  va- 
rious Branches  of  Domestic  Economy. 
By  Mrs  Margaret  Dods,  of  the  Cleikum 
Inn,  St.  Ronan's.    12mo.  7s. 

The  Practical  Cabinet-maker,  Uphol- 
sterer, and  complete  Decorator.  By 
Peter  and  M,  A.  Nicholson.    4to.  5s 

NOVELS,  TALES,  ROMANCES,  &C. 

Sandoval ;  or  the  Spanish  Freemason. 
3  vols,  post  8vo.    £,\ .,8s„6d. 

The  ^oung  Artist.  By  the  Author  of 
Arthur  Monteith.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Allan  M'Leod.    18mo,    Is.  6d. 

Grandfather's  Tales.    18mo.    Is.  6d. 

Tales  of  Chivalry  and  Romance.  Small 
8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Richelieu;  or  the  Broken  Heart.  12mo. 
5s.  6d. 


Po6 


Constancy,  a  moral  Tale.    12mo.  4, 
A  Vi.sit  to  the  Rectory  of  Passj 
Crown  8vo.  7s. 

Emily  ;  or  Traits  of  Principle. 
8vo.  6s. 

Miriam,  a  Jewish  Talc.  Post  8vo 
10s.  6d. 

Fancy's  Sketch;  or  Gems  of  Poetrv 
and  Wit.    18mo.  3s. 

Tales  from  the  German  of  Hoffman 
Schiller,  Richter,  Langbein,  La  Fontaine 
and  Korner.    12mo.  7s. 

Chinese  Courtship.  With  the  Chines* 
Text.  By  Peter  Perring  Thoms.  8vo. 
12s. 

POETRY. 

Dartmoor,  a  Poem.  By  N.  T.  Carring. 
ton.  8vo. 

Poems.  By  Vincent  Bourne.  Crown 
8vo.  9s. 

The  first  Seven  Cantos  of  Klopstock's 
xMessiah,  translated  into  English  Verse. 
8vo. 

Molech  ;  or  the  Approach  of  the  De- 
luge. By  the  Rev.  W.  Bassett.  8vo. 
5s.  6d. 

Anne  Boleyn,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman.    8s.  6d. 

The  Lusiad  of  Camoens  ;  an  Epic 
Poem  in  Ten  Cantos.  Translated  into 
English  Verse ;  with  Notes.  By  Thomas 
Moore  Musgrave.    8vo.  X.luls. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  the 
Laws  and  Political  Institutions  of  Modern 
Europe,  and  in  particular  those  of  Eng, 
land.  By  R.  Spencer,  of  Lincoln's-Inn, 
Esq.    8vo.  15s. 

A  Practical  View  of  the  present  State 
of  Slavery  in  the  West-Indies ;  or  an  Ex- 
amination of  Mr  Stephens'  "  Slavery  of 
the  British  West-India  Colonies."  By 
Alexander  Barclay,  Esq.    8vo.  14s. 

A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Province  of  Up- 
per Canada,  for  'the  Information  of  the 
Labouring  Poor  throughout  England,  To 
which  is  prefixed,  Thoughts  on  Coloniza- 
tion. By  Henry  John  Boulton,  Esq. 
Foolscap  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

Parliamentary  Abstracts;  containing 
the  Substance  of  all  Important  Papers 
laid  before  the  Two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment during  the  Session  of  1825.  Royal 
8vo.  £.lwlOs. 

An  Essay  on  Money  Lending.  By  F. 
Neale,  Esq.    8vo.    2s  6d. 

RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

Prayers  of  Eminent  Persons,  selected, 
arranged,  and  generally  adapted  to  the 
Purposes  of  Family  Worship  and  Private 
Devotion.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Clissold, 
A.M.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Rational  Religion  Examined;  or  Re- 
marks on  the  Pretensions  of  Unitarianism; 


especially  as  compared  with  those  Sys. 
tems  which  professedly  discard  Reason. 
By  the  Rev.  Baden  Powel,  M.A.  F.R.S. 
8vo.    78.  6d. 

Antistites  Religionis.  Observations  up- 
on certain  Statements  made  before  the 
House  of  ParUament,  in  the  late  Sessions, 
affecting  the  Right  of  the  Clergy  to  oppose, 
and  the  Duty  of  the  King  under  the  Co- 
ronation Oath  to  refuse,  the  Admission  of 
the  Papists  to  further  Political  Power. 
By  the  Rev  George  Stonestreet  Griffin 
Stonestreet,  L.L.B.    8vo.  6s. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity  ;  in  which  the  leading  Argu- 
ments of  the  best  Authors  are  arranged, 
developed,  and  connected  with  each  other* 
12mo.  8s. 

The  History,  Design,  and  Present 
State,  of  the  Religious,  Benevolent,  and 
Charitable  Institutions  founded  by  the 
British  in  Calcutta.  By  Charles  Lush- 
ington,  Esq.    8vo.  I'k. 

Appendix  to  Mr  Butler's  Vindication 
of  the  "  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,"  in  reply  to  Dr  Southey's  Pre- 
face to  his  Vindicise,  Ecclesiae  Angli- 
canae."  Is. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Medical  and 
Physical  Society  of  Calcutta.  Vol.  1.  8vo. 
15s. 

Two  Sermons  on  the  State  of  the  Jews. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Stewart.    3s.  6d, 

On  Cruelty  to  Animals.  A  Sermon, 
preached  in  Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of 
March  1826.  By  Thomas  Chalmers, 
D.D.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Horae  Sabbatiae  of 
Godfrey  Higgins,  Esq.  By  H.  Standish. 
2s.  6d. 

Parochial  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  W* 
Wilson,  D.D.    8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Pearson's  Discourses  on  Christ  Cruci- 
fied.   18mo.    3s.  6d. 

Taylor's  Book  of  Martyrs  for  the 
Young.    12mo.    4s.  6d. 

The  Expectations  formed  by  the  As- 
Syrians,  that  a  Great  Deliverer  would  ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  our  Lord's  advent,  de- 
monstrated.   8vOi  10s. 

Sermons,  doctrinal,  practical,  and  oc- 
casional. By  the  Rev.  W.  Snowden. 
Vol.  2.   8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Penrose  ;  or  the  Evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Miracles.    8vo.    lOtn  6d. 

Essays,  Moral,  Religious,  and  Practi- 
cal.   By  Samuel  Hopkinson.  4s. 

An  Inquiry  into  ihe  Religious  Obliga- 
tion of  keeping  holy  one  day  in  seven. 
By  the  Rev,  G.  Holden,  A.M.  8vo.  12s. 

Dedicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 
The  whole  Works  of  Bishop  Reynolds. 
Now  first  collected  in  6  vols.  8vo.  Price 
£.3.    With  a  Portrait,  &c. 
Christian  Memorials  of  the  Nineteenth 


M(^}\tMy  Lid  of  N^W  PuhlicaUons,  605 
Century.     1^  the  Rev*  Alfred  Bishop. 


12mo.  6s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Narrative  of  Travels  and  Discoveries 
in  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  in  the 
Years  1822,  1823,  and  1824.  By  Ma- 
jor Dixon  Denham,  and  Captain  Hugh 
Clapperton.    4to.  £.4irl4ii6d. 

The  Eccentric  Traveller.  4  vols.  12mo. 
With  plates.    £.1  til 6s. 

Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Hanover,  Germany,  &c.  By  William 
Rae  Wilson,  Esq.    8vo.  £.luls. 

Recollections  of  a  Pedestrian.  By  the 
Author  of  the  Journal  of  an  Exile.  3  vols. 
£.l.,7s. 

Narrative  of  'a  Tour  through  Hawaii, 
or  Owyhee.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  Mis- 
sionary.    8vo.  12s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Woodstock,  or  the  Cavalier,  a  Tale  of 
the  Year  Sixteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-one. 
By  the  Author  of  Waverley,"  &c. 
3  vols,  post  8 vo.  £.liill»6d. 

Solitary  Hours.  By  the  Authoress  of 
"  Ellen  Fitzarthur,"  and  The  Widow's 
Tale,"  elegantly  printed  in  a  pocket^ 
volume.    4s.  6d. 

Babylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed  of 
God :  A  Discourse  on  the  Prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  re- 
late to  these  Latter  Times,  and  until  the 
Second  Advent,  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Ir- 
ving, Minister  of  the  Caledonian„Church, 
London.    2  vols.  12mo.    10s.  6d. 

Etymons  of  English  Words.  By  the 
late  John  Thomson,  M.R.I,  and  A.S., 
Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings in  India.  In  8vo. ;  uniformly  printed 
with  Dr  Todd's  edition  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary.    18s.  boards. 

Outlines  of  Modern  Geography.  By  the 
Rev*  William  Andrew.    2s.  6d.  bound. 

Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Re- 
ligion in  the  Souk  With  an  Introductory 
Essay.  By  John  Foster,  Author  of 
*'  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character,"  &c. 

12mo.  6s.  boards  Royal  24mo,  3s.  6d. 

boards. 

Mead's  Almost  Christian  Discovered. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the 
Rev  David  Young.  12mo.  3s.  boards,— 
Royal  24mo.    2s.  boards. 

Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted— 
Now  or  Never — and  Fifty 'Reasons  why 
a  Sinner  ought  to  turn  to  God  this  day 
without  delay.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
12mo.  4s.  boards. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Christian 
and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,  By 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  8vo.  9s. 
boards.  TJiis  Volume  concludes  ihe 
Work* 
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EUROPE. 
France. — Public  opinion  has  achieved 
a  great  triumph  in  France,  in  compel- 
Jing  the  ministers  to  abandon  their  law 
fbr  introducing  primogeniture.  There  is 
but  one  argument  of  the  smallest  weight 
in  favour  of  the  proposed  alteration — that 
the  law  of  equal  division,  by  cutting  up 
land  into  small  patches,  tends  to  throw 
back  agriculture  into  a  rude  state,  to  di- 
minish the  net  p'oducc^  and,  of  course, 
the  wealth  of  the  country.  Now,  un- 
luckily for  the  advocates  of  primogeni- 
t  ure  in  France,  it  is  universally  admitted, 
that  since  the  great  properties  were  broken 
up  by  the  Kevolution,  and  since  the  law 
of  equal  6\\\s\or\^  \\h\c\i  prevailed  jmme^ 
morially  in  one-ihird  of  the  kingdom^  was 
extended  to  the  whole,  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  has  been  greatly  improved, 
and  the  public  wealth  and  industry  vastly 
augmented.  Why  then  disturb  an  ar- 
rangement which  works  well,  and  satis- 
fies the  people  ?  Experience  has  decided 
in  favour  of  the  existing  law,  and  to  her 
decisions  the  French  ministers,  who  are, 
like  our  own,  great  deriders  of  theory, 
profess  to  bow.  The  truth  is,  when 
Villele  and  his  colleagues  introduced  the 
project,  they  had  no  intention  of  benefit- 
ing either  the  cultivators  or  the  country 
at  large.  Their  sole  object  was  to  pro- 
vide additional  securities  for  the  Bourbons, 
who,  like  all  bad  rulers,  need  support  so 
much  the  more  that  they  deserve  none, 
because  they  govern  by  principles  that  de- 
prive them  of  the  confidence  and  love  of 
the  people.  They  are  longing  vehemently 
for  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy, 
like  that  which  has  made  England  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  for  sinecures, 
game  laws,  corn  bills,  and  an  unpaid  ma- 
gistracy !  A  million  of  proprietors  is  an 
kiconveniently  large  body  for  influence 
to  operate  upon.  The  Government  is 
reduced  to  the  deplorable  necessity  of  ap- 
pealing to  their  reason,  or  losing  their 
support  !  Were  it  possible  to  collect  the 
property  which  is  frittered  down  among 
so  many,  into  the  hands  of  some  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  overgrown  landholders, 
M.  Villele  could  deal  with  these  com- 
fortably, by  the  help  of  ribbons  for  them- 
selves, and  places  and  pensions  for  their 
relations,  while  these  lords  of  the  soil 
again  would  drag  in  their  train  the  herd 
of  dependant  farmers,  cottars,  and 
tradesmen.     This  state  of  things  once 


realised,  Charles  X.  would  swear  tha 
France  had  regained  the  blessing  of  pa 
ternal  government,  and  the  hearts  of  i 
thousand  emigrants  would  leap  for  joy  ! 

The  French  ministers  have  sustaine( 
another  defeat  in  their  stronghold,  th 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  is  an  even 
for  which  we  were  scarcely  ,,prepare< 
under  any  circumstances.  It  seems  that 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  convcntioi 
with  England  for  regulating  tonnag( 
dues,  the  Government  issued  an  ordinance 
on  the  8th  February,  fixing  a  certain  rati 
of  duty  to  be  paid  on  French  ships  re 
turning  to  French  ports  from  England 
That  this  was  really  usurping  the  func 
tions  of  the  legislature,  and  imposing  i 
tax,  is  obvious ;  but  the  prerogative  ir 
France  is  neither  very  accurately  defined 
nor  very  strictly  watched  by  the  jealous^ 
of  the  Chambers.  Villele,  however,  havl 
ing  been  so  unlucky  as  to  lose  the  confi- 
dence  of  the  Ultra  Royalists  withoul 
gaining  that  of  the  Liberaux,  the  twc 
parties  laid  aside  their  animosities  for  tht 
moment,  and  overpowered  him  by  theii 
joint  force.  The  attack  was  dextrously^ 
conducted.  The  regulation  as  to  thd 
duties  was  highly  commended,  and  thi 
motion  was,  that  it  should  be  sanctionedj 
by  the  Chamber,  which  of  course  implied, 
that  the  ordinance,  in  its  existing  form^ 
had  no  validity,  and  that  the  minister 
"who  sent  it  forth  as  a  warrant  for  levying 
money,  was  infringing  the  charter.  M. 
Villele  made  a  vigorous  but  unavailing 
defence  ;  the  motion  was  carried  against 
him  by  a  majority  of  183  to  145.  The 
vote  was  a  triumph  to  the  charter,  and  as 
the  Bourbons  must  stand  or  fall  by  that 
charter,  it  must  really  give  additional  se- 
curity to  their  dynasty,  though  this  is  a 
truth  to  which  prejudice  may  shut  their 
eyes.  The  great  defect  of  the  French 
Chambers  is,  that  they  have  been  so  care- 
fully purged  of  all  sympathy  with  popu- 
lar feeling,  that  their  acts  have  no  autho- 
rity with  the  people  but  what  they  de- 
rive from  the  bayonet.  To  make  them 
supports'  to  the  Government  instead  of 
incumbrances,  it  is  indispensable  that 
they  shew  themselves  to  be  something 
else  than  the  mere  blind  instruments  of 
the  executive.  Were  they  to  stumble 
into  an  act  of  independence  now  and  then, 
the  people  would  look  to  them  for  the 
removal  of  giievances  which,  at  present, 
they  hope  to  cure  only  by  revolution,  i 
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!  Another  event  has  given  satisfaction  to 
the  liberal  party  in  Paris.  The  Abbe 
Mennais,  a  creature  of  the  Court,  and  a 
zealous  advocate  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
clergy,  has  been  tried  by  the  Correctional 
Police,  for  publishing  a  politico-religious 
pamphlet,  and  condemned  to  a  small 
fine  for  disseminating  doctrines  injurious 
to  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  nation. 
The  precedent  is  certainly  bad,  for  the 
Abbe's  errors,  as  errors  of  opinion,  might 
have  been  corrected  by  the  press,  without 
employing  the  law,  which  may  be  equally 
Employed  to  crush  a  better  man  and  a 
better  cause.  But  the  Parisians  are  well 
Jjleased  that  the  judges  have  the  indepen- 
dence to  do  an  act  that  is  offensive  to  the 
King  and  the  Jesuits. 

Forgery  has  become  so  alarmingly 
prevalent  in  France,  in  consequence  of 
the  facility  which  the  chemical  discoveries 
of  late  years  have  given  to  its  commission, 
that  the  Minister  of  Justice  has  requested 
the  academy  to  devise  some  plan  for  the 
prevention  of  the  crime. 

Spain".— The  French  papers,  in  a  letter 
dated  Madrid  the  6th  April,  state,  that  a 
tiewcon  vention  has  been  concluded  between 
the  French  and  Spanish  Governments,  in 
which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  military 
occupation  of  Spain  is  to  continue  till 
1829.  This,  however,  is  positively  contra- 
flicted  by  the  Etoile,  "  as  devoid  of  foun- 
dation as  the  news  of  a  cordon  sanitaire^ 
asserted  by  other  journals,  to  have  been 
formed  on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal." 
'  According  to  accounts  in  the  Paris 
papers,  serious  tumults  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  Madrid  on  the  9th,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  augmentation  of  the  duties 
on  meat,  wine,  and  other  provisions ; 
arid  the  multitude  announced  it  to  be 
their  resolution  to  assemble  in  greater 
strength  on  the  following  day.  During 
part  of  the  night,  the  troops  remained 
Under  arms.    A  party  of  the  patrole  met 

near  one  of  the  gates,  at  three  o'clock  in 

the  morning,  a  considerable  body  of  men, 

armed  with  bludgeons,  which,  however, 

dispersed  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  force. 

The  most  alarming  reports  were  circula- 
ted.   Towards  the  evening  these  had 

begun  to  subside,  when  an  unlooked-for 

event  again  made  extraordinary  vigilance 

on  the  part  of  the  authorities  necessary. 

Five  royalist  volunteers  were  coming  out 

of  a  house  not  far  from  the  church  of  St. 

Francis,  when  a  petard  exploded  near 

them.    They  said  it  was  a  pistol  fired, 

and  aimed  at  them.    In  a  moment  one 

hundred  and  twenty  volunteers  came  for- 
ward, with  arms  in  their  hands,  threaten- 
ing to  enter  the  houses  of  the  Negros^ 

(8o  the  Constitutionalists  are  termed,) 

and  punish  this  outrage.    A  piquet  of 
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Queen  Amelia*s  lancers,  who  had  bar- 
racks in  that  quarter,  attempted  to  dis- 
perse the  mutineers,  but  were  repulsed, 
as  was  a  second  more  considerable  de- 
tachment. Nearly  the  whole  regiment 
then  took  to  their  arms,  in  order  to  occupy 
all  the  avenues  of  the  street  in  which  this 
scene  passed.  The  colonel  of  the  volun- 
teers, M.  Villiams,  endeavoured  to  ap- 
pease his  soldiers,  but  he,  though  very 
popular  among  them,  could  not  succeed. 
He  at  length  ordered  the  lancers  to 
charge  them. — At  this  juncture  the  Cap- 
tain-General of  the  province,  and  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  fortress,  apprised  of  the 
tumult,  made  their  appearance.  The 
volunteers  at  length  separated,  and  tran- 
quillity was  restored. 

There  is  another  article  in  those  papers, 
dated  Madrid,  which  gives  the  particulars 
of  a  conspiracy  for  revolutionizing  Spain, 
alleged  to  have  its  centre  in  London. 
There  is  said  to  be  in  that  capital  a  Di- 
recting Revolutionary  Committee,  of 
which  Mina  is  president,  and  Romero 
Alpuente,  Ruis  de  la  Vega,  and  Florez 
Estrada,  ex-deputies,  and  violent  Com- 
muneros,  members.  These  revolutionists 
are  formed,  according  to  the  accounts 
given,  into  two  societies,  composed  of 
French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish 
refugees,  who  are  plotting  against  the 
present  system  in  Spain,  and  have  con- 
trived an  expedition  in  Gallicia,  where  it 
is  supposed  their  cause  has  numerous  ad- 
herents. There  are  also  societies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Spain,  said  to  be  in  com- 
munication with  the  committee  in  Lon- 
don. Such  are  the  statements  given  in 
the  Paris  papers.  Whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  them  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

Poland.— A  plot  has  been  discovered 
at  Warsaw,  in  consequence  of  which  nu- 
merous arrests  have  taken  place.  The 
plan  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
conspiracy  in  Russia. 

Austria. — Letters  from  Vienna,  of 
April  8  say — To-morrow  the  father  of 
the  people  will  go  out  for  the  first  time. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  agreeable 
news,  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna  have 
been  preparing  a  general  illumination  of 
the  city  and  suburbs,  which  will  be  very 
magnificent.  The  theatres  will  be  open- 
ed to  the  public  gratis.  On  the  1st  of 
this  month,  the  Austrian  Legation  at 
Rome  had  a  To  Dcum  performed,  in 
consequence  of  the  happy  recovery  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Pope,  Dowa- 
ger Queen  of  Sardinia,  and  the  sacred 
College,  were  present. 

Russia  — Letters  from  Petersburgh 
say,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  continue  to  have  frequent  con- 
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ferences  with  Count  Nesselrodc,  at  the 
close  of  which  their  lixcellencies  alter- 
nately send  couriers  to  their  respective  Go- 
vernments. Great  activity  prevailed  in 
the  offices  for  foreign  affairs.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  a  plan  is  preparing  there,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  which  ravages  the  Peloponnesus, 
by  means  of  conciliatory  proposals,  which 
will  be  made  to  the  Porte  in  the  name  of 
the  great  powers.  A  fresh  conspiracy  is 
said  to  have  been  detected  at  Petersburgh, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  assassinate 
the  whole  Imperial  Family  on  the  day 
when  the  remains  of  the  late  Emperor 
were  to  be  deposited  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Casan. 

Brussels  papers  to  the  3d  April  con- 
tain letters  from  Berlin  to  the  26th  ult. 
which  state  that  Russia  is  determined  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  instead  of  that  secondary  one 
which  she  so  gratuitouly  sustained  since 
the  general  pacification." — They  also  say, 
that,  from  what  transpired  of  the  negoti- 
ations carrying  on  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  friends  of  Greece  had  occasion  to  re- 
joice. The  Emperor  Nicholas,  it  is  assert- 
ted,  "  could  not,  and  would  not,  abandon 
his  fellow-Christians  to  the  extermina- 
ting sword  of  the  ferocious  Mussulmans;'* 
and  a  Russian  expedition  was  so  confi- 
dently expected,  that  many  veteran  Prus- 
sian officers  intended  to  ask  leave  of 
absence,  to  be  able  to  serve  in  his  array 
in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks.  The 
King  of  Prussia  is  now  said  to  have  al- 
ways felt  the  most  lively  interest  in  the 
fate  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  be  determined 
to  repair  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Monarchy,  to  have  an  interview  on  the 
frontiers  of  Lithuania,  with  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  about  the 
time  when  that  Sovereign  should  come  to 
Warsaw  for  the  purpose  of  being  crown- 
ed King  of  Poland. 

Greece. — The  Greeks  have  been  seek- 
ing a  sovereign  all  over  Europe  ;  we  are 
uncertain  whether  they  have  not  adver- 
tised for  one  in  Germany,  that  famous 
nursery  of  royalty,  where  Kings  ready 
made  may  be  had  on  demand,  fitted  for 
states  of  all  sizes,  from  Sancho's  Island 
up  to  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul. 
But  what  is  beyond  measure  fortunate, 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  Greeks  finding 
the  blood- ioyal  of  their  own  Emperors, 
the  Paleologi,  among  the  tinmen  and 
braziers  of  Cornwall.  This  is  attested 
by  the  following  monumental  inscription, 
which  may  be  still  seen  in  Llandulph 
church-yard,  and  is  here  copied  from 
Bfitoii^s  Antiquities. 

"  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Theodoro 
Palcologus  of  Pesaro  in  Italye,  descended 


from  the  imperyall  lyne  of  the  last  Chris 
tian  Emperors  of  Greece,  being  thesonnt 
of  Camilio,  the  sonne  of  Prosper,  the  sonn* 
of  Theodoro,  the  sonne  of  John,  ye  sonn* 
of  Thomas,  ye  second  brother  of  Constan] 
tine  Paleologus  yt  rayned  in  Constants 
nople  until  subdewed  by  the  Turks,  wh( 
married  with  Mary  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Balls  of  Hadlye  in  Souffbulke,  gent, 
and  had  issued  five  children — Theodoro 
John,  Ferdinando,  Maria,  and  Dorothy,, 
and  departed  this  life  at  Clyfton  the  21si 
of  January  1636,"  Above  the  inscription 
is  the  imperial  eagle  ;  and  in  the  registei 
of  Llandulph,  which  is  very  imperfect 
about  that  time,  is  an  entry  of  one  of  this 
family,  buried  in  the  year  1674.  In  the 
register  of  Hadleigh,  the  BaUs  at  that 
period  appear  to  have  been  very  numer- 
ous. 

Official  Account  of  the  Fall  of  Misso- 

longhi  We  are  extremely  sorry  to  an-' 

nounce  the  fall  of  the  Greek  fortress  of 
Missolonghi,  after  a  defence  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  It 
has  been  taken  by  storm,  and  all  thei 
brave  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  The 
intelligence  was  received  by  the  steam-boat' 
from  Corfu,  at  Marseilles,  and  from 
thence  transmitted  by  express  to  London. 
The  date  of  the  capture  i^  not  given,  but 
the  accounts  are  official,  and  confined  to 
the  very  important  and  dreadful  facts  of 

Missolonghi  taken  by  storm,  and  the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword." 

Who  w^ould  imagine,  after  this  account, 
garnished  with  so  many  tragical  horrors, 
that  the  French  papers  would  contain 
letters  from  that  town,  dated  nearly  three 
weeks  posterior  to  its  reported  capture, 
which  speak  of  the  siege  as  going  on  with 
the  usual  assaults  and  failures  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks  ?  By  way  of  explanation, 
it  is  stated,  that  a  fort  or  village  named 
Poros,  near  Missolonghi,  was  stormed  in 
the  manner  described,  and  that  by  some 
mistake  the  story  of  its  capture  had  been 
applied  to  Missolonghi. 

By  accounts  since  received,  it  would 
appear  almost  certain,  that  the  Egyp* 
tians  have  been  completely  defeated,--- 
that  the  brave  garrison  has  been  re* 
leased, — and  that  Ibrahim  himself  has 
been  killed.  The  Times  gives,  from  a 
Swiss  paper  a  very  circumstantial  ac* 
count  of  an  assault  on  the  town,  which 
had  this  happy  and  glorious  termination. 
The  date  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  ac- 
count is  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  let- 
ters. It  is  asserted,  too,  with  increased 
confidence,  that  Russia  is  about  to  inter- 
fere in  behalf  of  the  Greeks ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  certain,  that  this  power  has  adpoted 
a  more  resolute  tone  on  the  subject  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 


r  AMERICA. 

Colombia.  —  Letters  from  Bogota 
bring  the  Colombian  Minister's  budget. 
The  income  for  the  year  ending  June 

^  next  is  estimated  at  11,800,000  dollars, 
or  £.2,600,000 ;  the  expenditure  at 
15,500,000  dollars,  or  £.3,300,000.  A 
new  loan  of  £.6,500,000  is  proposed, 
partly  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  part- 

^  ]y  to  discharge  former  debts  ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  English  money  mar- 
ket, it  has  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
being  contracted  for.  The  war  expen- 
diture is  no  less  than  £.2,700,000,  or 

I  something  more  than  the  entire  revenue ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  Colombians,  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
millions  for  glory,  like  some  richer  com- 
munities, complain  of  such  burdens  be- 
ing  entailed  upon  them  for  the  service 
and  benefit  of  other  states.  The  Minis- 
ter proposes  various  financial  measures, 
which  are  calculated  to  facilitate  trade 
and  increase  the  revenue. 

Brazils  The  Brazilian  Emperor 

has  announced,  by  proclamation,  that  he 
means  to  visit  the  province  of  Bahia  for 
a  short  time ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  it  appears  that  he  has  receiv- 
ed an  invitation  from  the  Colombian  Go- 
vernment to  send  a  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  Congress  of  American  States  at  Pa- 
nama, and  has  accordingly  named  an  in- 
dividual for  that  mission.  This  fact 
sufficiently  shews  that  no  hostile  feel- 
ing at  present  exists  between  the 
Brazilian  and  Colombian  Governments. 
If  the  dispute  with  Buenos  Ayres 
should  not  be  previously  accommoda- 
ted by  the  intervention  of  Lord  Pon^ 
son  by,  the  Congress  of  Panama  may  be 
probably  called  upon  to  mediate  between 
the  contending  parties,  both  of  whom 
would  find  their  interest  rather  in  peace 
than  in  war,  of  which  South  America 
has  had  quite  enough.  In  consequence 
of  the  derangement  in  the  trade  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  run  had  taken  place  on  the  Bank, 
which  had  been  authorised  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  suspend  its  payments.  With 
the  view  of  restoring  public  confidence, 
the  Government  had  set  oh  foot  a  Na- 
tional Bank,  with  which  the  other  Bank 
was  to  be  united. 

Hayti. — The  American  papers  state 
that  Boyer,  President  6f  the  Black  Re- 
public of  Hayti,  has  had  a  misunder- 
standing with  the  French  Government  as 
to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  recently  agreed 
upon,  and  which  he  has  now  refused  to 
t-atify.  We  should  hot  be  surprised  if  it 
turned  out,  that  Boyer  finds  he  has  made 
a  fool's  bargain,  in  agreeing  to  pay  sin 
enormous  sum  for  a  barren  recognition  of 
what  he  actually,  holds,  and  is  thetefore 
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availing  himself  of  some  pretext  to  make 
void  an  engagement  he  repents  having 
entered  into. 

AFRICA. 

Despatches,  public  and  private,  have 
been  received  from  Captains  Clapperton 
and  Pearce,  dated  Badagry  Roads,  in  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  the  29th  of  November 
last.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  they 
w^ere  to  land  at  Badagry,  where,  fortu- 
nately, they  found  Mr  Houtson,  a  British 
merchant,  well  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  who  not  only  arranged  for  them 
a  safe  passage  in  palanquins  through  the 
King  of  Badagry's  dominions,  but  agreed 
to  accompany  them  to  the  next  kingdom, 
Hio,  or  Eyo,  about  five  days'  journey  of 
25  miles  each,  and  there  to  settle  a  pala- 
ver with  the  King  of  that  country,  who 
is  in  constant  communication  with  Nyffe^ 
and  other  parts  of  Houssa.  From  him 
they  learn,  that,  once  arrived  at  Hio,  he 
apprehends  there  is  little  reason  to  fear 
any  check  to  their  future  progress.  From 
Hio  to  Tassa  is  about  nine  days'  journey, 
and  from  Tassa  to  Nyffe  nine  days  more  ; 
so  that  the  whole  distance  from  tbe  coast 
to  NyfFe  is  twenty-three  days,  or  about 
570  miles.  At  Whydah  they  met  with 
M.  de  Sooza,  a  Portuguese;  and  also 
Mr  James,  who  makes  so  remarkable  a 
figure  in  Mr  Bowditch's  book,  who  both 
recommended  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Da- 
homey, as  the  direct  road  to  the  Sultari 
Bello's  dominions  was  through  part  of 
his ;  and  as  M.  de  Sooza  was  most  inti- 
mate with  this  Sovereign,  he  offered  to 
accompany  any  Of  the  gentlemen  to  his 
capital,  Abomey,  to  obtain  permission  for 
them  to  pass  through  his  territory ;  for 
this  purpose  Doctor  Dickinson  was  de- 
spatched with  orders  to  join  the  party  in 
the  interior.  They  were  all  in  the  best 
health  and  spirits. 

ASIA* 

East  Indies. — The  conferences  viith 
the  Burmese  have  ended  in  smoke,  and 
the  war  recommenced  on  the  8th  No- 
vember, with  a  battle  which,  it  is  said, 
lasted  three  days,  and  occasioned  a  heavy 
loss  to  our  army*  though  we  were,  as 
usual,  victors.  It  is  very  doubtful  whethef 
the  Burmese  had  any  other  object  in 
agreeing  to  the  armistice,  than  to  learn 
our  views,  and  make  preparations  for  a 
more  vigorous  campaign.  The  march 
to  Ummerapoora  will  now^  of  course  com- 
rtienee,  and  is  likely  to  prove  no  trifling 
enterprise.  I'he  distance,  which  is  about 
300  miles  by  the  river,  is  not  indeed  a 
great  deal,  according  to  the  Indian  scale 
4H 
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of  marches ;  but  the  country  is  a  laby- 
rinth of  swamps  and  forests,  where  pro- 
visions are  scarce  and  fevers  abound. 
Let  us  suppose,  however,  the  journey  ac- 
complished, and  the  capital  in  our  hands, 
what  next  ?  Ummerapoora  is  indeed  the 
residence  of  the  Prince,  and  in  that  re- 
spcct  the  capital ;  but  we  believe  it  is  a 
smaller  and  less  important  town  than 
Rangoon,  which,  as  well  as  many  others, 
the  Burmese  have  seen  fall  into  our  hands 
without  having  their  spirits  broken  by  the 
event.  What  impression  then  is  likely 
to  be  produced  by  the  capture  of  Umme- 
rapoora ?  Will  the  Burmese  throw  down 
their  arms  and  submit  ?  We  fear  the 
rupture  of  the  negociation  i-'  a  proof  that 
they  have  a  very  different  purpose.  They 
have  felt  our  superiority  in  the  field,  and 
must  be  sensible  of  their  inability  to  pre- 
vent our  advance.  The  presumption  is, 
therefore,  that  they  have  resolved  to  sa- 
crifice the  capital,  and  retire  farther  into 
their  woods  and  morasses,  trusting  to 
famine,  disease,  and  the  ruinous  expense 
of  a  war  carried  on  in  a  wild  country,  to 
rid  them  of  the  invaders.  In  the  mean- 
time, it  appears  that  his  Celestial  Majesty 
of  China  begins  to  prick  up  his  ears  at 
the  noise  of  our  approach,  and  has  ac- 
tually issued  a  proclamation,  directing 
forts  and  towers  to  be  erected  along  the 
frontier,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  his 
territory  by  either  party.  At  Rangoon 
it  is  said  that  a  mutiny  has  broken  out 
among  the  native  troops,  who  compose 
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two-thirds  or  more  of  our  army.  Tew 
complicate  still  farther  the  difficulties  olV 
our  situation,  the  Rajah  of  Burtpore  hail 
taken  up  arms  against  us ;  and  the  In-l 
dian  Government,  feeling  that  the  slight-  " 
est  failure  in  this  quarter  would  be  a  sig. 
nal  for  a  hundred  secret  enemies  to  rise 
up  in  arms,  has  sent  a  force  of  25,00(1 
men  to  subdue  this  paltry  Prince  of  three 
or  four  towns. 

Despatches  have  been  received  with 
the  official  accounts  of  the  battles  fought! 
in  the  end  of  November  and  beginning 
of  December.  Sir  A.  Campbell  waited 
some  time  expecting  the  enemy  would 
attack  him ;  but  finding  they  were  too 
cautious,  he  assumed  the  offensive,  and 
drove  them  from  their  stockades  and 
strong  positions  by  a  series  of  attacks  on 
the  1st  and  2d  of  December.  The  Bur- 
mese force  was  estimated  at  50,000  or 
(50,000  men.  In  some  cases  they  fought 
well,  "  defending  every  tree  and  breast- 
work with  determined  obstinacy but 
bad  arms  and  want  of  discipline  seem  to 
have  crippled  their  efforts,  and  the  whole 
resistance  made  was  trifling  for  so  great 
a  force.  Our  army  took  all  the  enemy's 
artillery,  many  muskets,  great  quantities 
of  stores,  and  the  whole  of  their  boats, 
300  in  number,  but  scarcely  a  single 
prisoner,  so  much  does  the  nature  of  the 
country  favour  their  flight.  Our  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  is  about  170.  Sir  A, 
Campbell  was  to  advance  ofi'  Meady  on 
the  6th  or  7th  December. 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Commons. — March  1.— 
Sir  G.  Murray  brought  in  the  Tay  Sal- 
mon Fisheiies  Bill.  Mr  H.  Drummond 
gave  notice  that,  on  Wednesday  next,  he 
should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
to  repeal  two  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament, 
relating  to  assault  and  battery.  Sir  R. 
Ferguson  presented  a  petition  from 
Burntisland  against  any  alteration  of  the 
paper  currency  in  Scotland — Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

ANTI-SLAVERY. 

Mr  F.  Buxton  then  rose  to  piesent  a 
petition,  signed  by  72,000  inhabitants 
and  residents  in  the  city  of  London  and 
its  vicinity,  and,  in  doing  so,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man (Mr  Canning)  who  had  asserted  that 
slavery  could  not  be  tolerated  by  any  law, 
and  who,  it  appeared,  was  as  anxious  as 
the  warmest  advocate,  for  its  total  extinc- 
tion,— he  would  ask  him  what  was 
meant  by  a  gradual  extinction,  and 
why  it  would  be  more  advantageous 


to  tl>e  slaves  than  an  instantaneous 
emancipation  ?  Mr  Canning,  in  reply, 
admitted  that  Parliament  was  pledged  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  only  to  its 
abolition  by  slow,  gradual,  cautious,  and, 
if  possible,  safe  means.  He  was  desirous 
of  seeing  how  that  pledge  could  be  re- 
deemed without  direct  interference  on 
our  part.  It  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment, during  the  next  Session  of  the  Co- 
lonial Legislatures,  to  lay  before  them  a 
bill  founded  on  the  order  of  the  council 
carried  into  effect  at  Trinidad,  and  thus 
to  force  them  to  come  to  a  decision  on 
the  various  topics  which  it  embraced. 
Mr  Brougham  concurred  generally  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Gentleman  (Mr  Canning),  and  begged 
leave  to  pospone  his  notice  of  a  motion 
which  stood  for  Friday  on  that  subject. 

2. — Mr  W.  Dundas  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  cleansing,  paving,  &c. 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  to  alter  and 
amend  certain  clauses  of  the  police  act 
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more  than  in  1822. 


assed  in  the  third  year  of  his  present 
Vfajesty's  reign.  Mr  Hume  presented 
>etitions  from  the  Provost,  Dean,  and 
juild  of  the  royal  burgh  of  Montrose, 
md  from  the  Dean  and  Guild  of  Arbroath, 
rhe  petitioners  expressed  their  regret  at 
the  present  convulsion  in  this  country, 
and  its  partial  extent  to  Scotland.  This, 
fiowever,  they  thought  was  not  caused  by 
any  defect  in  the  system  of  their  currency, 
but  by  the  contraction  which  has  taken 
place  in  that  of  England — They  pray 
that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the 
present  banking  system  of  Scotland. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  Brougham  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  inha- 
bitants of  Haddington,  praying  for  an 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
negroes,  and  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 

slavery  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  Brougham  presented  a  similar  peti- 
tion from  nearly  17,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

SCOTCH  BANKS. 

Mry:alcraft  asked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whether  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, as  the  One  Pound-note  Bill  was  to  be 
read  a  third  time  on  Friday  next,  to  make 
any  regulation  in  it  as  far  as  it  related  to 
the  Scotch  one  pound  bank  notes.  The 
bill  was  conclusive  as  far  as  England 
went,  but  he  wished  to  know  how  Scot- 
land was  to  be  regulated.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  said,  he  proposed, 
in  the  course  of  the  session,  to  bring  for- 
ward a  specific  measure  on  the  subject. 

a  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  his 

bill  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  the  election  of  members  of 
Parliament.  Read  a  first  time,  and  or- 
dered to  be  read  again  on  Thursday.  Mr 
Denman  presented  a  petition,  signed  by 
7000  persons  of  Nottingham,  against 
slavery.  Mr  Brougham  moved  for  the 
production  of  all  acts  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures having  for  their  object  the  amelio- 
ration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  pass- 
ed since  the  month  of  May  1823.  Mr 
W.  Horton  said,  that  all  the  acts  should  be 
laid  on  the  table  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
printed,  and  every  possible  information 
given.  Mr  Brougham  then  gave  notice, 
that,  on  the  20th  of  April,  he  would  sub- 
mit a  motion  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  slaves. 

ARMY  ESTiaiATES. 

On  Lord  Palmerston  moving  the 
House  to  go  into  a  committee  of  supply. 
Colonel  Davis  moved  for  a  select  com- 
mittee to  go  into  the  whole  military  ex- 
penditure of  the  country.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  last  year,  in  civil  list,  army, 
navy,  and  ordnance,  was  £3,000,000 
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•The  motion  being 


put  and  negatived,  l^rd  Palmerston 
moved,  that  87,200  men  be  the  number 
of  land  forces  for  1826.  Lord  Milton 
would  object  to  the  estimates  altogether. 
The  military  spirit— the  spirit  of  keep- 
ing up  a  large  military  force  in  this  country, 
ought  to  be  put  down.  Mr  Hume  had  no 
hesitation  to  say,  that  the  estimates  for  the 
civil  lists,  the  army  and  navy,  should  be 
revised,  and  reduced  one-half.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving  an  amendment,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  return  as  near  and  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  establishments  of 
1792.  Lord  Palmerston  said,  that  the 
augmentations  of  the  army  were  for  colo- 
nial purposes  exclusively.  After  some 
remarks  from  Mr  Robertson,  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  144 
to  45.  . 

6.— Mr  William  Dundas  brought  m 
the  Edinburgh  and  Dalkeith  Railway  Bill. 
—Read  a  first  time.    A  bill  was  brought 
in  for  improving  the  ferries  between  Edin- 
burgh and  Fifeshire — Read  a  first  time. 
Mr  William  Dundas  presented  a  petition 
from  Fire  Insurance  Companies  in  Scot- 
land, praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  duty  on 
insurances.    Mr  Hume  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
praying  that  the  House  would  direct  an 
inquiry  into  the  case  of  Mr  Robert  Gour- 
lay,  confined  for  nineteen  months  without 
trial.    A  desultory  conversation  ensued, 
in  which  Mr  Peel  said,  he  would  imme- 
diately  be  liberated  if  any  person,  and 
perhaps  the  Honourable  Gentleman  (Mr 
Hume)  would   be  that  person,  would 
enter  into  securities  for  his  keeping  the 
peace.    Mr  Hume  had  no  objection  to 
enter  into  any  security  required,  but  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  objected  to  adopt 
that  course,  as  he  conceived  it  would  be 
admitting  his  insanity — Here  the  con- 
versation  dropped.      Several  petitions 
against  the  corn  laws  were  presented,  and 
Mr  Hume,  and  Mr  Calcraft,  and  others, 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  a  free  trade 
in  corn. 

ARMY  AlfD  ORDKANCE  ESTIMATES. 

The  House,  in  committee,  went  through 
the  rest  of  the  army  estimates,  and  also 
part  of  the  ordnance.  Mr  Hume  made 
repeated  objections  to  the  items,  and  di- 
vided the  House  upon  several  amend- 
ments, but  which  were  rejected  by  large 
majorities.  The  estimates  were  agreed 
to. 

7  Mr  Monteith  brought  in  the  Glas- 
gow Streets  and  Road  Act  Amendment 

Bill  Read  a  first  time.    Sir  R.  Fergus- 

son  presented  a  petition  from  the  Town 
Council  of  Dundee,  against  the  Tay  Fish- 
eries' Bill.  Mr  J.  Smith  presented  a  pe- 
tition  from  the  Town  Council  of  Ayr, 
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aguinst  any  altcratton  of  the  Scotch  cur- 
rency, particularly  of  the  one  pound  notes, 

Mr  Hume  presented  similar  petitions 
from  Brechin  and  Arbroath. — Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Sir  John  Newport,  after  a  few  prefato- 
ry  observations,  moved  for  "  an  account 
pf  the  application  of  all  sums  of  money 
granted  during  the  last  session  for  the 
furtherance  of  education  in  Ireland 
which,  after  a  few  words  from  Mr  Goul- 
burn,  who  was  ready  to  meet  any  discus- 
sion on  the  subject,  and  from  Mr  S.  Rice 
^nd  Mr  Plunkett,  was  agreed  to. 

PROMISSORY  NOTES  BILL. 

After  a  lengthened  discussion,  which 
embraced  the  same  observations  as  those 
already  given,  a  division  was  called  for, 
when  there  appeared — Ayes  180 — Noes 
9--majority  99.  The  bill  was  then 
passed,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
Lords. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
^irmy  estimates  was  then  brought  up,  and 
after  considerable  opposition  from  Mr 
Hobhouse  and  Mr  Hume,  which  was  met 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  recapitulating  his 
former  statements  as  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  the  present  establishment  of 
troops,  was  finally  agreed  to  ;  as  was  also 
the  report  on  the  ordnance  estimates. 

The  Leith  Harbour  Improvement  Bill 
was  read  a  first  time. 

Sir  George  Clerk  presented  a  petition 
from  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  against 
^ny  alteration  in  the  currency  of  Scot- 
Jand.  Mr  H.  Drummond  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  two 
Scotch  laws  passed  in  the  reign  of  James 
VI.,  with  respect  to  civil  actions.  Leave 
given. 

MERCHANT  AND  FACTOR. 

Mr  Huskisson  said,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  already  stated  that 
the  Bank  had  agreed  to  make  advances 
.on  goods  ;  he  now  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  make  the  property 
pledged  with  the  Directors  become  a  se. 
curity  to  the  Bank,  although  the  person 
with  whom  it  was  pledged  might  not  be 
the  real  owner  at  the  time  of  making  the 
deposit.  This  was  strictly  following  the 
precedent  of  1811.  Mr  Pearse  oaid,  he 
was  happy  to  say  all  parties  had  express- 
ed themselves  satisfied  with  theaccommo- 
jlation  afforded  by  the  Bank,  which  the 
Bank,  on  their  part,  endeavoured  to  make 
as  generally  useful  as  possible,  {heaty 
hear.)  Mr  Abercromby  did  not  know- 
any  act  of  Ministers  more  to  be  applaud- 
^id  than  the  resistance  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  to  the  public  clamour  raised 
from  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills. 

g?:cat  number  of  petitions,  from 
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different  places  in  Scotland,  were  presen 
ed  against  any  alteration  in  the  currenc; 

REPRESENTATION  OF  EDINBURGH, 

Mr  Abercromby  presented  a  petitit 
signed  by  upwards  of  seven  thousand  ii 
habitants  of  Edinburgh,  praying  for  n 
"  improvement  in  the  representation  of  th 
city.  The  petition  was  signed  by  six  i 
the  Town  Council,  who  enjoyed  the  mc 
nopoly  of  returning  the  member  for  ih 
city.  On  Thursday,  13th  April,  he  shoul 
give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subjecl 
Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  there  was  nothing  pc 
culiar  in  the  case  of  Edinburgh,  which 
in  common  with  many  places  in  Eng 
land,  returned  its  member  by  means  o 
its  corporation.  Mr  Hume  said,  tlu 
abuses  that  existed  in  other  places  wii 
not  a  justification  of  the  case  of  Edii. 
burgh,  where  a  few  individuals  returnc 
the  representative,  and  the  great  body  o 
the  people  had  no  influence  in  a  matte 
in  which  they  were  so  highly  interested. 

Sir  R.  Fergusson  said,  the  state  of  the 
representation  of  Scotland  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country  and  the  age. 

CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

Mr  Peel  rose  to  move  "  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  consolidating 
and  amending  the  laws  as  relating  to 
larceny,  and  the  offences  of  stealing  or 
embezzling  property,  as  well  as  conceal- 
ing the  same."  His  object  in  this 
measure  was  to  consolidate  the  laws  re- 
garding theft,  of  which  offence  six-^venths 
of  persons  in  prison  were  charged  on  the 
average;  and  likewise  to  do  away  with  the 
immense  number  of  acts  on  the  statute 
book,  amounting  to  no  less  than  ninety- 
two,  every  material  enactment  of  which 
could  be  embraced  within  thirty-two 
P9ges.  The  Right  Honourable  Gentle- 
man, in  a  luminous  and  admirable  speech, 
which  was  repeatedly  cheered  from  all 
parts  of  the  House,  then  went  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  measure  by  which  he  hoped  to 
remedy  the  existing  evils. 

STEAM  NAVIGATION-— SCOTLAND. 

The  Lord  Advocate  moved,  pursuant 
to  notice,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
the  specific  object  of  regulating  the  navi- 
gation of  steam-vessels  in  Scotland.  Mr 
Hume  thought  the  learned  Lord  was 
likely  to  find  himself  involved  in  great 
difficulties  in  the  bill  he  proiK)sed  to  bring 
in.  Sir  John  Newport  thought,  that  if 
Scotland  could  not  navigate  her  steam- 
boats as  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  did, 
with  equal  safety  and  by  the  same  means, 
a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  steam  for  the  purposes  of  naviga- 
tion in  Scotland  altogether.    {A  laugh,) 

Mr  Secretary  Canning  supported  the  bill. 

Mr  Hume  recommended  the  learned 
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Lord  to  withdraw  his  motion.  The  House 
then  divided— for  the  motion  70 — against 

it  2G  Majority  44.    The  Bank-charter 

Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  Tuesday ;  as  was  the  Bank-De* 
posit  Bill,  and  committed  for  to-morrow. 

10  Mr  Hume  presented  a  petition 

from  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of 
Arbroath,  praying  an  amendment  of  the 
corn  laws,  also  a  similar  petition  from 
the  weavers  of  Dundee. 

COMMITTEE  OF  SUPPLY.* 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  supply.  Mr  Maberly 
opposed  the  'speaker  leaving  the  chair, 
and  brought  forward  his  promised  pro- 
position regarding  Exchequer  bills,  and 
the  Government  connexion  with  the 
Bank.  He  said  it  was  his  opinion  that 
the  Government  and  the  Bank  had,  by 
the  mismanagement  of  the  funded  and 
unfunded  debt  of  the  country,  produced 
the  great  distress  under  which  every  class 
now  suffered.  The  Honourable  Gentle- 
man supporteCI  his  opinions  at  some 
length,  and  moved  resolutions  to  the 
effect,  that,  in  January  1826,  the  out- 
standing Exchequer  bills  amounted  to 
37  millions,  and  that  in  December  these 
bills  had  been  at  a  discount  of  80s.  per 
cent.  ;  that  Government  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  interest  to  prevent  farther  de- 
preciation, and  to  procure  the  Bank  of 
England  to  make  advances  for  the  same 
purpose.  That  it  would  be  expedient  to 
fund  the  Exchequer  bills  outstanding  on 
the  principal  amount  thereof. 

Ml  Calcraft  seconded  the  resolutions. 

Mr  Herries  denied  that  the  Govern- 
ment  had  been  so  improvident  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  country's  finances  as  the 
Honourable  Member  would  impute,  in 
not  funding  more  of  the  Exchequer  bills. 
He  opposed  the  resolutions,  as  they  went 
to  censure  the  conduct  of  his  Right  Ho- 
nourable friend,  whose  statement  (to  be 
made  on  Monday)  the  House  ought  to 
await  before  they  supported  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Honourable  Member. 

Mr  Baring,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Mr  Hume,  having  deliver- 
ed their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  Mr 
Maberly  withdrew  his  motion,  and  the 
House  went  into  a  Committee. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Sir  II. 
Wilson,  Mr  Canning  said,  that  the 
French  army  were  anxious  to  retire  from 
Spain  ;  but  were  prevented  by  the  mis- 
chievous attacks  made  from  time  to  time 
on  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
country. 

The  Edinburgh  Water  Company's 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  The  Dun- 
<^ec  and  Furfur  Railway  Bill  was  brought 
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in  and  read  a  first  time.  Sir  R.  Fergu- 
son brought  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Leith 
Water  Company's  Bill. — Read  a  first 
time.  The  Inverness  Gass  and  Water 
Bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time, 
Mr  V.  Fitzgerald  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  incor^iorate  a  Company 
for  Steam  Navigation  between  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  America. 

THE  BUDGET. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  ways  and  means. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose, 
and  observed,  that  the  period  had  now 
arrived  at  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  submit  to  the  House,  and  the  country, 
a  statement  of  the  situation  of  the  finan- 
ces of  the  country.  In  1823,  he  calculated 
that  the  revenue  would  be  £.52,200,000, 
and  his  expectations  had  been  realised 
beyond  the  expectations  of  every  man. 
He  proceeded  to  reduce  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  £,3,000,000,  calculating  on  a 
loss  of  one  million  and  a-half.  In  1824, 
he  expected  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
£.51,797,000.  The  receipts  exceeded 
such  amount,  notwithstanding  the  repeal 
of  taxes.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
the  last  year.  F'or  the  three  years  he 
had  expected  £.155,000,000  revenue  ;  it 
had  been  above  £.156,000,000,  or 
£.1,390,000  above  his  estimate,  and  such 
increase,  notwithstanding  the  repeal  of 
£.8,000,000  taxes— (i/ear.)  Then  where 
had  he  misled  the  House  and  the  coun- 
try ? — {Cheers,)  The  whole  amount  of 
reduction  since  the  war,  was  altogether 
£.27,520,000.  There  had  been  then 
relief,  substantial  relief,  to  the  country — 
(^Cheers,)  Such  a  reduction  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial.  The  fact  was 
proved  by  the  increased  power  of  the 
people  to  consume  larger  quantities. 
Had  nothing  been  done  then  to  relieve 
the  burthens  of  the  people  ?  and  had  not 
the  increased  powers  of  consumption 
proved  the  improvement  of  the  country  ?. 
The  expence  of  collecting  taxes  he  had 
waged  war  against ;  it  was  £.4,300,000 
odds — he  had  reduced  it  half  a  million  ; 
but  for  this  he  had  experienced  all  sorts; 
of  oppositions.  1 1  is  not  the  easiest  task 
in  the  world  to  effect  such  reforms.  It 
seems  that  the  extinction  of  the  two  in- 
dependent Boards  of  Customs  and  Excise 
in  Scotland,  (the  same  course  has  been 
taken  with  respect  to  Ireland,)  and  the 
amalgamation  of  them  with  like  estab- 
lishments in  England,  is  to  be  considered 
by  every  true  Scot  as  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  his  country — an  affront  to  na- 
tional pride — and,  good  God  !  that  such 
a  statement  should  be  made,  as  subver- 
sive of  all  the  public  rights  of  the  Scot- 
tish nation  ! — (Hear,  hcar^  hear-)  He 
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should  proceed  to  the  charges  on  the 
debt,  &c.  with  smking  fund,  army,  &c. 
The  whole  charge  was  £.56,000,000. 
The  receipts  were,  he  estimated,  Customs 
and  Excise,  £.37,000,000;  Stamps, 
£.7,400,000  ;  Taxes,  £.4,000,000; 
Post  Office  £.1,500,000 — Sum  total, 
£.57,043,000  ;  leaving  a  surplus  of 
£.714,579  to  be  disposed  of,  according  to 
the  wishes  of  Parliament — (Cheers.)  The 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  concluded 
by  expressing,  in  an  eloquent  strain,  his 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  that 
policy  adopted  by  Ministers,  which  would 
ensure  the  right  object  of  Government— 
the  happiness  of  the  people.  (The  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  sat  down  amid 
loud  and  long-continued  cheering.)  As 
soon  as  the  applause  subsided,  the  Right 
Honourable  Gontleman  proposed  the  vote 
of  annual  duties  on  pensions  and  offices. 

A  conversation  ensued,  in  which  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  praised  by  Sir  J.  New- 
port, Mr  Baring,  Mr  T.  Wilson,  and 
others.  It  was  commented  upon  as  falla- 
cious by  Mr  Maberly  and  Mr  Hume. 
The  resolution  was  ultimately  agreed  to, 
and  the  chairman  ordered  to  report  pro- 
gress. 

14.  — Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  in 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  noblemen, 
freeholders,  commissioners  of  supply,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  La- 
nark, against  any  alteration  in  the  bank- 
ing system  of  Scotland,  observed,  that  all 
Scotland  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
system  as  it  stood  at  present,  and  he  was 
convinced  it  would  bear  the  strictest  ex- 
amination. Mr  Abercromby  denied  that 
the  opinions  of  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  so  unanimous  as  they  were  repre- 
sented to  be,  and  he  could  not  avoid 
wondering  at  the  unblushing  confidence 
of  assertions  made  by  some  members  on 
that  subject. 

Petition  ordered  to  be  printed. 

15.  — The  Scotch  Assault  and  Battery 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered 
to  be  committed. 

BURGH  OF  PITTENWEEM. 

16 — Lord, Archibald  Hamilton  moved 
for  copies  of  all  papers  relative  to  the  dis- 
franchisements of  the  burgh  of  Pitten- 
weem. 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  con- 
tended that  the  subject  was  cognisable  by 
a  Scots  Court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
and  therefore  he  thought  the  House 
should  not  interfere ;  but,  as  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  return  moved  for, 

Mr  Abercromby  supported  the  motion. 
The  system  of  Scota  burghs  was  really  ao 


monstrous,  that  it  was  unnecessary  to 
draw  the  public  attention  to  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr  Peel  said,  he  never  knew  a  mansoi 
entirely  uninfluenced  by  any  other  con-i 
sideration  than  the  qualification  of  the  I 
individual,  in  recommending  to  office,  as 
Lord  Melville.  He  would  with  confi- 
dence appeal  to  the  judicial  appointments 
in  Scotland.  Mr  Baring  said,  it  was  well 
known  that  in  this  country  judicial  ap-i 
pointments,  even  to  a  silk  gown,  could< 
not  be  obtained  without  the  most  abject 
subserviency  to  the  crown.  1 

The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  after  i 
a  few  words  from  Lord  A.  Hamilton.  ■  ' 

CmCULATION  OF  SMALL  NOTES  IK  ' 
SCOTLAND  AND  IRELAND.  I 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved,  that  a  select  committee  be  ap-i 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  thc; 
circulation  of  notes  under  the  value  of 
£.5  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  and  to  re- 
port their  observations  and  opinions* 
thereon  to  the  House,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  expediency  of  applying' 
to  those  countries  the  measures  now  pro-!- 
posed  to  be  adopted  in  England." 

Messrs  Gurncy,  Gordon,  and  Douglas^ 
disapproved  of  the  measure.  Mr  Dun- 
das  and  Mr  H.  Drummond  approved  of 
it.  The  latter  gentleman  warmly  dis- 
claimed any  feeling  of  any  description 
like  jealousy  of  English  interference* 
After  a  few  words  from  Alderman  Wood 
recommending  inquiry,  and  from  Mr, 
Wilson  recommending  delay,  the  motion^ 
was  agreed  to. 

17. — Mr  W.  Dundas  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  2300  persons  of  Edinburgh, 
against  any  alteration  of  the  Scotch  cur- 
rency—Ordered to  be  printed.  Petitions 
with  a  similar  prayer  were  presented 
from  Wigton  by  Mr  Blair,  and  from 
Bute  by  Lord  J.  Stewart. 

A  message  from  the  Lords  announced 
that  their  Lordships  had  agreed  to  the 
Scotch  Jurors'  Bill. 

20. — The  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  on  the  Assault  and  Battery  in 
Scotland  Bill.  The  several  clauses  hav- 
ing been  agreed  to,  the  House  resumed. 
The  report  was  ordered  to  be  brought  up 
to-morrow,  and  the  bill  to  be  then  read  a 
third  time. 

The  House  then  went  into  a  committee 
of  supply,  in  which  £.13,992  was  voted 
to  the  British  Museum,  and  various  sums 
for  schopls  and  charitable  institutions  in 
Ireland. 

21  To-day  the  Commons'  select  com- 
mittee on  the  banking  system  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  assembled,  and  was  very 
fully  attended  by  members,  Mr  Secre- 
tary Peel  was  in  the  chair.    A  witness 
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lad  been  ordered  to  attend,  but  he  did 
lot  appear. — After  silting  for  nearly  two 
lours,  the  committee  adjourned  till  to- 
norrow.  As  yet  they  have  not  6xamin- 
jd  any  witnesses.  The  Edinburgh  Water 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Mr  Hume  moved  for  papers  respecting 
Lhe  northern  light-houses. 

The  Lord  Advocate  had  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  accounts;  on 
the  contrary,  as  one  of  the  Board,  he  was 
willing  to  give  all  publicity. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  said,  that  the  Honourable 
Mover  appeared  to  think  that  one  Board, 
instead  of  three,  would  do  all  the  work, 
and  most  satisfactorily,  and  that  the 
Trinity-House  would  be  enabled  to  attend 
to  all.  He  was  also  of  that  opinion.  He 
thought  the  Trinity-House  was  competent 
to  do  all  the  duties.  He  wished  some  of 
the  Scotch  jobs  were  done  away  with,— 
that  they  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  learned  dailies,  and  consigned  to  the 
Trinity-House.  Sir  J.  Newport  said  he 
had  formed  part  of  the  Trinity-House 
committee,  and  that  instances  of  wasteful 
expenditure  had  come  before  them.  Mr 
Ellice  thought  all  the  lighthouses  ought 
to  be  under  one  Board.  Captain  Wemyss 
said,  he  should  be  sorry  even  to  see  the 
northern  lighthouses  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Trinity-House.  He  could 
mention  lighthouses,  not  in  the  north, 
more  like  lanterns  and  "  lobster  pots,  than 
any  thing  else.'*  Mr  Hume  said,  that 
unfortunately  such  houses  were  not  under 
the  Trinity-House  management— Ac- 
counts ordered. 

STATE  OF  PRISONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

The  Lord  Advocate  brought  forward 
his  motion  regarding  the  state  of  the  pri- 
sons in  Scotland.  Many  of  them  were 
in  a  wretched  state.  Debtors  and  crimi- 
nals huddled  together  in  the  most  repul* 
sive  manner,  and  in  a  prison  sixteen  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  the  jailor  was  stone 
blind,  the  prison  being  under  the  control 
of  the  jailor's  daughter.  In  that  prison 
there  was  a  crown  debtor  for  £.7000. 
His  Lordship  moved  for  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  Mr  Hume  se- 
conded the  motion.  It  would  be  most 
useful.  The  bad  management  of  the  pri. 
sons,  doubtless,  was  owing  to  the  few 
prisoners  in  them.  Mr  Peel,  said  if  the 
small  jurisdictions  would  combine,  as 
was  the  case  in  England,  and  have  one 
large  prison,  the  several  burghs,  &c.  re- 
taining their  jurisdictions,  it  would  be  in- 
finitely more  satisfactory — ( Hear,)^ 
Each  burgh,  &c.  having  its  prison,  oc- 
casioned them  to  be  badly  managed. 
Committee  appointed. 

Mr  Arbuthnot  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill,  authorising  the  purchase  of  all 
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that  line  of  buildings  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Strand,  between  St  Martin's  Church 
on  the  west,  Chandos-Street  on  the  north, 
and  Bedford-Street  on  the  east,  as  well 
as  the  tract  of  buildings  between  the 
Mews  at  Charing-Cross,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  communication  between 
the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  City 
of  Westminster.  After  some  observations, 
in  which  the  opening  the  Regent's  Park 
to  the  public  was  mentioned  to  be  im- 
possible, on  account  of  the  want  of  drain- 
age, until  next  year,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill.  Mr  Hume  moved  for 
copies  of  all  the  correspondence  that  had 
taken  place  between  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Trinidad  and  his  Majesty's 
Government,  relative  to  the  state  of  sla- 
very in  that  island,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  order  in  Council.  Mr  W. 
Horton  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  give 
specific  information  upon  any  particular 
subject,  but  he  did  not  think  they  ought 
to  deal  in  generalities.  The  motion  was 
then  put  and  agreed  to,  without  a  divi- 
sion 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OP  SUPPLY. 
Mr  Brogden  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  the  17th  of  March.  On 
the  resolution  for  £.200,000  to  complete 
the  vote  for  civil  contingencies,  Mr  Hume 
repeated  his  objections  to  the  diplomatic 
expenses  of  this  country,  which  exceeded 
by  £.10,000,  the  total  civil  expenses  of 
America.  He  moved  as  an  amendment, 
a  resolution,  condemning  the  general  sys- 
tem of  diplomatic  expenditure  of  the 
country.  After  a  few  words  from  Mr 
Secretary  Canning  and  the  Speaker,  as  to 
the  irregularity  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Honourable  Member,  the  amendment 
was  withdrawn.  The  resolution  was 
then  agreed  to,  as  were  the  other  resolu- 
tions, seriatim. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjourned  at 
half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

22. — Colonel  Wood  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  21  Adjutants  of  militia,  com- 
plaining that  their  allowance  of  8s.  a-day, 
half-pay,  after  a  service  of  20  years,  had, 
by  a  late  regulation,  been  reduced  to  6s. 
a-day,  after  a  service  of  30  years.  The 
Honourable  Member  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
House,  Lord  Palmerston  presented  a 
petition  from  an  individual  praying  an 
amendment  of  the  law  of  patents  for  in- 
ventions. The  Attorney  General  said, 
the  subject  was  one  of  great  importance. 
One  of  the  prayers  of  the  petition  was, 
that  persons  should  not  be  restricted  to 
the  assignment  of  their  patent  rights  to 
not  more  than  six  persons.  That,  he 
thought,  could  be  easily  remedied.  Ano- 
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ther  prayer  was,  that  the  duration  of  the 
right  might  be  extended  beyond  14  years. 
He  thought,  in  some  cases,  14  years  was 
not  a  sufficient  protection ;  and  he  thought 
it  might  be  right  to  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Crown,  as  was  the  case  in 
France,  where  patents  were  granted  for 
5,  10,  or  15  years. 

SUPPLY. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  Supply. 

Mr  Hume  said,  he  thought  it  would 
be  taking  the  House  by  surprise  to  bring 
forward  the  estimates,  without  more  time 
being  granted  for  examination.  Mr  Goul- 
burn  moved,  that  £.25,000  be  granted 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland. 

Mr  Hume  said,  he  objected  to  the  grant 
of  money  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
as  it  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

The  Honourable  Gentleman  moved  that 
£.22,000  be  substituted^  for  £.25,000. 

Mr  S.  Rice  said,  he  would  at  a  future 
time  call  for  an  accurate  return  of 
the  number  of  children  at  the  Society 
Schools. 

23. — Mr  Hume  gave  notice,  that  he 
would  bring  forward  a  motion,  after  the 
reeess,  for  an  address  to  the  Crown  to 
change  the  present  form  of  government 
in  Ireland,  by  discontinuing  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant.  Mr  Peel  brought  in  a 
bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  lar- 
ceny, and  other  offences  respecting  pro- 
perty— Read  a  first  and  second  time,  and 
committed.  The  several  blanks  were 
filled  up  in  Committee.  The  same  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  brought  in  a  bill 
to  improve  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice. 

SUPPLY. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  being  brought  up,  Mr 
Hume  objected  to  the  several  votes  of 
money  for  the  charitable  institutions  in 
Ireland,  and  moved  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  institute  an  inquiry  be- 
fore they  voted  £.371,589  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  division  took  place,  where  there 
appeared,  for  Mr  - Hume's  motion,  6; 
against  it,  60 — majority,  54.  The  se* 
veral  resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 
The  House  then  adjourned  till  the  5th 
April. 

House  of  Lords — April  5. — Earl 
Grosvenor  said,  he  had  a  petition  to  pre- 
sent from  the  weavers  of  Macclesfield 
against  the  corn  laws.  The  noble  Earl 
vindicated  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
Lord  Malmesbury  said,  if  persons  gave 
the  subject  due  consideration,  they  would 
see  that  the  landholder  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

6.— Lord  Bathurst  laid  on  the  table 
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papers  connected  with  the  state  of  th( 
slaves  in  the  colonies  of  Berbice  and  De- 
merara  ;  and,  in  answer  to  a  question  l)\ 
Earl  Grosvenor,  his  Lordship  stated,  thai 
Commissioners  had  been  appointed  somt 
time  since  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  tht 
liberated  African  slaves.  Those  Com. 
missioners  were  now  prosecuting  theii 
inquiries,  and  had  made  considerable  pro< 
gressi  r 

NOTES  PAYABLE  WHERE  ISSUED*  f 

lO. — The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  saif^' 
that  in  compliance  with  the  notice  he  had 
given  before  the  recess,  he  had  now  U) 
present  a  bill,  making  notes  issued  pay* 
able  at  the  place  where  they  were  isstieA 
He  should  move  that  the  bill  be  read  Id* 
first  time  now,  and  a  second  time  on  Fi* 
day,  and  that  the  Lords  be  summoned. 
Lord  Lauderdale  asked  whether  the  bill 
extended  to  Scotland  ?  The  Marquis  oi 
Lansdowne  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
Lord  Lauderdale  said,  the  effect  of  the 
bill  would  be  inevitably  to  destroy  20  or 
40  Banks  of  Scotland.  He  hoped  that 
the  bill  would  not  have  extended  tc 
Scotland.  The  bill  was  then  read  a  first 
time. 

PREVENTIVE  SERVICE. 
1 L— Earl  Darnley  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  subject.  The  noble 
Lord  alluded  to  the  recent  event  which 
terminated  in  the  loss  of  the  life  of  an 
officer  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  by  being 
fired  at  by  one  of  the  men  employed  in 
the  preventive  service.  He  could  not 
suppose  that  this  man  had  acted  undei 
orders  issued,  but  that  it  arose  more 
from  accident  than  design.  The  noble 
Lord  then  alluded  to  a  record  to  be  found 
in  a  church.yard  in  Sussex,  of  a  fisher, 
man  who  had  been  hailed,  but  because 
he  gave  no  answer,  was  immediately 
shot.  He  mentioned  these  circumstances, 
to  show  how  harrassing  the  system  was. 
The  noble  Lord  then  entered  into  various 
details,  showing  that  smuggling,  instead 
of  being  suppressed,  had  been  carried  on, 
on  as  great,  if  not  greater  scale  than  here, 
tofore ;  and  concluded  by  moving  for  a 
return  of  the  number  of  officers  and 
petty  officers  employed  in  the  preventive 
service,  and  their  annual  expenditure. 
Lord  Melville  said,  no  one  could  more 
sincerely  regret  the  unfortunate  accident 
which  deprived  a  valuable  officer  of  his 
life,  than  he  did  ;  but  if  the  Noble  Lord 
supposed  that  the  man  who  fired  upon 
the  officer  in  question  was  acting  under 
orders,  he  was  quite  mistaken.  The  Noble 
Lord  concluded,  by  detailing  the  strata- 
gems resorted  to  by  smugglers,  and  the 
necessity  which  existed  of  a  suitable  vi- 
gilance to  keep  them  down.  The  Earl 
of  Liverpool  said,  that  since  this  system 
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as  established,  twelve  years  ago,  this 
'as  the  first  accident  of  the  kind  that 
ad  happened.  After  some  farther  re- 
larks,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

13.  Several  petitions  were  presented 

gainst  any  alteration  in  the  banking  sys- 
sm  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

14  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  presented 

.  petition,  praying  for  compensation,  if 
lavery  were  abolished,  from  the  House 
if  Assembly  in  the  island  of  Antigua.— 
The  petition  was  referred  to  the  commit- 
;ee. 

LOCAL  PAYMENT  OF  NOTES  BILL. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdovvne  rose  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
making  notes  payble  in  gold  at  the  place 
U  which  they  were  issued.  He  was 
aware  that  the  banking  system  in  Ireland 
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ercised  upon  skives,  by  officers  in  the  isl- 
ands, who  were  themselves  interested  in 
slaves.  Lord  Bathurst  said,  the  cases 
mentioned  by  the  Noble  Mover  were  much 
exaggerated,  and  moved  the  order  of  the 

day  .The  motion  was  withdrawn. 

18.  A  message  from  the  Commons 

communicated  to  the  House  that  permis- 
sion had  been  given  to  Mr  Leslie  Foster 
to  be  examined  on  the  committee  of  in- 
quiry on  the  banking  system  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl  presented  petitions 
from  sundry  parishes  in  the  county  of 
Perth  against  any  alteration  in  the  Scotch 
banks. 

20.--Earl  Grosvenor  put  a  question  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool  (founded  upon  the 
aware  that  the  oanKmg  system  n,  .icmnu    presumption  that  the  fortress  of  Misso- 
^d  Scotland  was  carried  on  differently    longhi  had  fallen   as  to  the  future  pro- 
to  that  of\his  country,  and,  therefore,    spects  of  the  Greek  population.  The  Earl 
-       '         ..    ...     of  Liverpool  stated,  positively,  that  Mis- 
solonghi  had  not  fallen  upon  the  date 
assigned  to  that  event  in  the  newspapers, 


he  would  allow  that  in  each  case  it  might 
admit  of  some  exceptions  and  modifi- 
cations. He  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time.  Lord 
JRosslyn  contended,  that  if  the  bill  was 
allowed  to  extend  to  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
it  would,  instead  of  doing  good,  destroy 
public  credit.  Lord  Melville  said,  that 
the  present  bill  partook  a  little  of  unfair 
dealing.  Great  alarm  had  been  occasion- 
ed in  Scotland  by  the  introduction  of  this 
bill;  and  he  would  put  it  to  the  noble 
Marquis,  whether  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent, under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  to  defer  it  for  a  time. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  opposed  the 
bill,  and  Lord  Liverpool  supported  it. 

17.— Petitions  against  any  alteration  of 
the  banking  system  of  Scotland  were 
presented  from  different  places  in  Perth- 
shire by  the  Duke  of  Atholl  and  Lord 
Arbuthnot ;  from  various  places  in  Aber- 
deenshire and  Ross-shire  by  the  Marquis 
pf  Huntly  ;  from  St.  Andrew's  by  the 
Earl  of  Rosslyn  ;  and  from  Dumfries  by 
the  Marquis  of  Queensberry.    The  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdowne  presented  a  petition 
from  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  praying  for 
equal  civil  rights,  which  he  advocated  in 
a  short  speech.    Earl  Grey  presented  a 
petition  from  certain  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  bill  for  sup- 
pressing the  Catholic  Association;  and 
also  one  from  the  parish  of  St.  Audeon's, 
in  Dublin,  on  the  subject  of  Catholic 
emancipation  generally.     Lord  Suffield 
moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  in  future  no  proprietor  of  slaves 
might  be  appointed  to  the  offices  of  Go- 
vernor, Chief -Justice,  Attorney-General, 
Fiscal,  Guardian,  or  Religious  Instructor, 
in  the  West  Indies.    His  Lordship  prefa- 
ced the  motion  with  a  statement  of  various 
cases  of  great  cruelty  and.  oppression  ex- 
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but  declined  answering  as  to  the  course 
which  the  British  Government  might 
hereafter  deem  it  advisable  to  take  with 
respect  to  two  belligerents,  both  of  whom 
were  at  peace  with  this  country. 

Lord  Redesdale  presented  a  very  long 
petition  from  the  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  West-India  trade,  complaining  of  the 
ruinous  depreciation  of  their  property, 
produced  by  the  false  views  of  the  slave 
condition  forced  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  unjust  and  angry  feelings 
which  these  misrepresentations  excited. 

REVERSAL  OF  ATTAINDERS. 

25  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  some 

bills  to  bring  into  the  House  respecting 
the  restoration  of  some  attainted  titles  ; 
and,  as  their  Lordships  might  recollect^ 
conversations  had  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  some  doubts  entertained  as  to 
the  manner  of  doing  so.  The  proceedings 
relative  to  the  Airly  and  Wemyss  cases 
had  been  referred  to,  and  he  laid  them 
on  the  table  for  their  Lordships'  infor- 
mation*  Those  upon  the  case  of  Lord 
Lovat  had  also  been  looked  into.  His 
Lordship  then  moved  the  first  reading 
of  acts  to  restore  the  titles  of  Lords  Duf- 
fus,  Elcho,  and  Fingask,  and  of  the 
Earls  of  Carnwath  and  Airly — Read  a 
first  time,  and  the  second  reading  fixed 
for  Thursday  next. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  Students  of  Glasgow  Col- 
lege against  slavery. 

Lord  Darnley  wished  to  know  if  it  was 
the  intention  of  Government  to  let  the 
Alien  Bill  expire  without  introducing 
another  bill  on  the  subject.  Lord  Liver- 
pool said  it  was  unusual  for  a  Minister 
to  say  whether  any  bill  should  expire  or 
4  I 
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not.  This  he  would  say,  when  the  sub- 
ject would  come  before  the  House,  it 
would  meet  with  the  attention  it  required. 

PROMISSORY  notes'  BILL. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  moved 
that  the  House  do  go  into  a  committee 
on  the  bill.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said, 
he  fully  agreed  in  the  principle  of  this 
bill,  but  saw  very  great  difficulties  in  the 
practical  application  of  it.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Noble  Marquis  would  see 
the  propriety  of  postponing  the  farther 
consideration  of  the  bill  till  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament.  The  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale objected  to  the  bill  in  principle,  and 
at  some  length  argued  to  show  that  its 
effect  would  be  mischievous  as  regarded 
Scotland.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
supported  the  principle  of  the  bill,  but 
was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion 
of  the  Noble  Earl,  and  therefore  he  would 
vote  that  the  bill  be  committed  this  day 
three-months,  which  was  agreed  to. 

26.  — The  Earl  or  Roseberry  presented 
a  petition  from  Burntisland  against  the 
bill  for  improving  the  communication 
between  Edinburgh  and  Fife.  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Edinburgh 

to  the  same  effect  Laid  on  the  table. 

l^ord  Viscount  Melville,  pursuant  to  his 
notice  last  night,  brought  in  a  bill  to  re- 
gulate Copartnerships  in  Scotland. — Read 
a  first  time. 

ATTAINDERS  REVERSED. 

27.  — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  having 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
reversing  the  attainders  of  Earls  Airly  and 
Carnwath,  and  Barons  Elcho,  Duffus,  and 
Fingask, 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry  seized  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  feelings  on  the 
subject.  He  considered  the  reversal  of 
the  attainders  of  the  two  noble  families  of 
Airly  and  Wemyss,  (Baron  Elcho,)  as 
merely  an  act  of  justice,  for  the  heads  of 
those  houses  had  committed  no  crime 
whatever  at  the  timb  when  the  attainders 
were  issued  against  their  heirs,  who  alone 
had  been  implicated.  Notwithstanding 
the  effect  which  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Scotch  Peers  might  produce  on  his 
own  election,  he  saw  the  restoration  of 
noble  families  to  the  ir  titles  with  sincere 
pleasure. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
houses  of  Airly  and  Wemyss  was  an  act 
of  pure  justice. 

April  5. — Mr  Hume  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Council  of  Montrose  against 
the  Frith  of  Forth  Ferry  Bill. 

A  petition  was  presented  from  the  In- 
habitants of  the  Shetland  Islands  against 
any  alteration  in  the  Scotch  currency. 


7. — Petitions  against  any  alteration  of 
the  Scotch  banking  system  were  presented' 
from  various  places  in  Scotland. 

A  message  from  the  Lords  requested 
that  Sir  J.  Newport  and  Mr  S.  Rice  might 
have  leave  to  attend  the  Lords'  committee 
on  the  banking  system  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mov- 
ed that  the  House  again  go  into  a  com-i 
mittee  on  this  subject.  ' 

Mr  Hume  wished  to  know  how  the^ 
new  salary  of  L.5000  was  to  be  paid  ? 
By  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  by  an  ap- 
propriation of  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
see  of  Durham — {a  laugh) — or  by  abo^' 
lishing  the  sinecure  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer did  not  view  the  office  of  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy  as  an  office  that  could  be 
safely  aboHshed,  or  its  salary  reduced.  He 
knew  such  fact,  from  having  held  the 
office.  The  Treasurer  had  many  import- 
ant duties,  especially  regarding  seamen's 
wills.  He  could  not  agree  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy. 
He  hoped  the  reduction  to  £.2500  would 
be  admitted.  All  admitted  that  i).5000 
a-year  was  not  an  inadequate  remunera- 
tion for  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Mr  Tierney  agreed  that  such  sa- 
lary was  not  too  high  ;  but  as  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy,  it  was  an  office  of 
great  antiquity,  trust,  and  utility.  He 
was  not  for  abolishing  the  office ;  nor  was 
he  for  allowing  the  Government  to  give 
the  two  offices  and  salaries  to  one  indivi- 
dual. Mr  Huskisson  said,  he  was  thank-  i 
ful  for  what  had  been  remarked  respecting 
him  personally.  As  to  the  increased  re-i 
muneration,  or  the  utility  of  the  Treasu-" 
rership  of  the  Navy,  he  felt  it  a  hardship 
that  he  should  have  the  responsibility  ot 
such  an  office  as  the  Treasurer,  when  he' 
desired  to  attend  to  another  office.  Mr 
Calcraft  inquired,  how^  came  it  that  the 
right  Honourable  Gentleman  had  never 
complained  of  this  intense  responsibi- 
lity before  ?  — {Cries  of  hear^  hear)  He 
hoped  that  object  would  be  defeated. 

Mr  Curwen,  Mr  Dennison,  Sir  J.  New- 
port, and  Mr  Hume,  were  against  any 
additions  to  the  public  burdens.    Sir  M^ 
Ridley  thought  the  Treasurer  ought  not  i 
to  have  a  seat  in  the  House.    Mr  Bernal  : 
thought  a  small  additional  salary  in  the 
insolvent  circumstances  of  the  country 
would  be  sufficient.     Mr   Abercromby  I 
said  the  talk  about  responsibility  was  idle 
and  fallacious ;  the  doctrine  was  not  ad- 
mitted at  the  Treasury.    He  objected  to 
the  introduction  of  more  placemen  into  ' 
the  Houses.    Mr  Canning  denied  that  it 
was  intended  to  create  a  place%  The 
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Joard  of  Trade  was  sufficient  occupation 
or  any  one  ;  and  if  salaried,  it  ought  to 
I  )e  in  its  own  nanie. 

I  After  various  other  members  had  deli- 
/ered  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  Mr 
CJalcraft  moved  that  the  Chairman  report 
jrogress,  with  a  view  of  giving  to  the  Go- 
vernment an  opportunity  of  remodelling 
the  mode  of  carrying  the  proposed  vote. 
The  House  then  divided :  for  reporting  pro- 
gres  44,  against  it  83.  Mr  Hume  after- 
wards moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  That 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that 
the  sum  of  £.500Q  should  be  granted  to 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  but 
that  it  also  appeared  expedient  to  ascer- 
tain, if  any,  and  what  alteration  could  be 
effected  in  the  salary  and  emoluments  of 
the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Navy," 
which  was  lost  >by  a  majority  of  36 ; 
35  voting  for  the  amendment,  and  71 
against  it. 

10 — The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  the  bringing  up  of  the  Civil  List 
Act.  Mr  Hobhouse  protested  against  the 
proposed  augmentation  of  salaries  to  pub- 
lic servants.  He  had  no  objection  to  an 
increased  salaiy  to  Mr  Huskisson,  but 
he  did  object  to  the  introduction  of  ano- 
ther placeman  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  in  reality  was  the  ques- 
tion. Lord  Glenorchy  also  opposed  the 
report.  Mr  Canning  spoke  at  some 
length  in  defence  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment. He  asserted  that  the  measure 
had  been  forced  upon  Ministers  by  "  his 
Majesty's  Oppositioo,"  who  had  pressed  it 
last  session  in  a  way  which  "  his  Majes- 
ty's Ministers"  could  not  resist.  He  took 
credit  for  the  small  number  of  official 
men,  particularly  of  lawyers,  retained  in 
that  House  by  the  present  cabinet,  and 
spoke  contemptuously  of  the  accession 
of  strength  which  Ministers  could  derive 
from  the  addition  of  a  single  placeman, 
declaring,  that  when  they  could  not  com- 
mand a  majority  of  more  than  even 
twenty,  it  would  be  high  time  to  think  of 
resigning.  Mr  Tierney  complained  that 
the  Right  Honourable  Secretary  had  not 
said  a  word  in  explanation  or  defence  of 
the  proposed  waste  of  the  public  money. 
He  then  ridiculed  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, and  declared  himself  greatly  pleas- 
ed with  the  phrase  "  his  Majesty's  Op- 
position,'' which  he  said,  exactly  de- 
scribed the  character  and  condition  of  his 
friends  around  him.  The  House  then 
divided,  when  the  numbers  were — for  the 
motion  87  ;  against  it,  76 ;  majority  for 
ministers  11.  Mr  Canning,  upon  the  de- 
claration of  the  numbers,  acknowledged 
that  the  majority  was  not  such  as  would 
justify  Ministers  in  persevering  in  the 
proposed  arrangement.    The  Chancellor 


of  the  Exchequer  proposed  the  reduced 
allowance  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  to  meet  the  ideas  of  his  Majesty's 
Opposition  ;  which  was  seconded  by  Sir 
M.  W.  Ridley,  and  agreed  to  unanimous- 
ly. Mr  Tierney  assured  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  that  their  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion had  secured  them  the  approbation  of 
his  Majesty's  Opposition. 

The  Private  Distillation  in  Scotland 
Prevention  Bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  EDINBURGH. 

13  Mr  Abercromby  rose,  pursuant 

to  notice,  to  move  for  an  alteration  in  the 
representatiop  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 
He  had  investigated  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings,  and  he  had  satisfied  himself,  not 
only  of  the  reality  and  magnitude  of  the 
grievance,  but  also,  that  it  would  not  be 
impossible  to  find  a  remedy  for  it.  The 
population  of  Edinburgh  was  upwards  of 
100,000  souls.  It  was  not  they,  how*, 
ever,  who  elected  the  member  to  he  re- 
turned to  Parliament,  but  a  Town  Coun- 
cil consisting  of  thirty-three  members; 
nineteen  of  whom  were  elected  by  their 
predecessors,  and  who  would,  in  their 
turn,  elect  their  successors.  The  abuse 
was  so  scandalous,  that  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  meet  it  by  direct  argument. 
Indirect  means  had  therefore  been  taken 
to  support  it.  The  abettors  of  it  said, 
that  if  reform  was  granted  to  Edinburgh, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  grant  it  to  Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen,  and  other  towns.  He 
knew  these  and  similar  arguments,  if 
arguments  they  could  be  called,  would 
be  brought  against  him.  With  respect 
to  the  argument  which  would,  no  doubt, 
be  used,  that,  under  the  present  system, 
Edinburgh  had  thriven,  he  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  and  no  man  more  sin- 
cerely rejoiced  in  it  than  himself ;  but 
he  must  not  be  undeisiood  to  concur  in 
the  inference rutt^mpted  to  be  deduced 
from  the  circumstance,  namely,  that  that 
state  of  prosperity  wac  attribatable  to  the 
exertions  of  the  Town  Council,  for  it 
was  not  through,  but  in  spite  of,  the 
efforts  of  the  Town  Council,  that  Edin- 
burgh had  J  riven.  It  had  been  objected 
to  him,  that  he  had  not  stated  any  parti- 
cular abuse  on  which  to  found  his  mo« 
tion.  He  protested  against  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  bound  to  do  so.  The 
right  of  choosing  a  member  to  represent 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  in  that  House  was 
not  private  property — it  had  been  intrust- 
ed by  Parliament  to  the  Town  Council, 
to  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  Parliament  should  find  that 
that  right  had  not  been  exercised  in  the 
manner  which  had  been  stipulated,  it  was 
perfectly  competent  to  Parliament  to 
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withdraw  that  privilege,  and  confer  it  on 
the  people,  for  whose  sole  benefit  it  had 
previously  been  vested  in  the  Town 
Council.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  one  fact,  that  there  was  no  in- 
stance of  popular  representation  in  all  Scot- 
land, while  in  England,  as  every  Hon. 
Gentlemen  knew,  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  The  Scotch  representatives  in  that 
House  were,  in  point  of  fact,  sent  there 
in  order  to  support  the  power  and  the 
influence  of  the  very  limited  number  of 
persons  by  whom  they  were  elected.  The 
Honourable  and  Learned  Gentleman  con- 
cluded, by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  amend  and  alter  the  representation 
of  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

Mr  W.  Dundas  opposed  the  motion. 
What  did  the  Honourable  and  Learned 
Gentlemen  call  upon  the  House  to  do  ? 
Nothing  less  than  to  overthrow  and 
trample  upon  rights ;  not  rights  of  yes- 
terday, but  rights  which  had  existed  for 
ages.  The  Learned  Gentleman  had  con- 
tended, that  the  prosperity  of  Edinburgh 
had  not  arisen  from  the  good  conduct  of 
the  Magistrates ;  but  that  the  City  had 
flourished  in  spite  of  their  conduct.  There 
he  (Mr  Dundas)  was  at  issue  with  hiin, 
and  contended  that  the  prosperity  of  Edin- 
burgh— he  did  not  mean  to  confine  him- 
self merely  to  streets  and  squares,  but  the 
prosperity  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  consisted 
in  the  wealth,  and  comfort,  and  flourish- 
ing condition  of  the  people — did  arise 
from  the  good  conduct  of  the  Magistrates 
and  Town  Council. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  supported  the  motion. 
Sir  George  Clerk  opposed  it,  and  protest- 
ed against  any  interference  with  the  ex- 
isting state  of  the  representation  in  Scot- 
land. Sir  Ronald  Fergusson  conceived 
that  the  question  was,  whether  or  not  the 
members  of  that  House  were  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  vther -  people  ?  The  Scotch 
members,  he  contendecf,  did  not  represent 
the  people  of  that  country.  A  system 
that  worked  well  in  England  could  not, 
he  thought,  be  unsuited  to  Scotland.  Sir 
F.  Burdett  supported  the  motion,  and 
earnestly  called  upon  theRight  Honourable 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  had  always  expressed  himself  fa- 
vourable to  the  principles  of  philosophy, 
which  he  truly  said  were  the  only  wise 
regulator  of  human  conduct — he  called 
upon  him,  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the 
enlightened  city  of  Edinburgh.  Lord  A, 
Hamilton  appealed  to  the  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  opposite,  whether  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  maintain  any  sem- 
blance of  liberal  opinions,  if  he  resisted  a 
motion  like  the  present.    The  Lord  Ad- 


vocate of  Scotland  viewed  the  present,  not 
merely  as  a  question  alone  relating  to 
Scotland,  but  a  British  question,  of  ma- 
terial importance  to  our  interests.  The 
present  certainly  was  the  first  instance 
which  he  had  heard  of,  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  be  argued,  that  the  charter! 
of  a  burgh  was  to  be  taken  away,  without] 
any  other  cause  being  assigned  than  thati 
certain  persons  deemed  it  desirable  to. 
transfer  it  to  other  hands.  Let  the  pro-i 
posed  change  take  place  all  over  Scotland,! 
and  then  there  would  be  no  objection  ;i 
but  he  did  object  most  strongly,  that 
Edinburgh  should  be  singled  out  without 
any  justification  for  the  proceeding.  Mr 
Canning  said,  he  had  been  often  accused 
of  pertinacity  in  asserting  that  Parliamen- 
tary reform  was  not  necessary ;  and  re- 
sisting it,  not  only  as  transitory  and  evan- 
escent,^ but  as  hazarding  a  greater  evil 
than  we  at  present  endure.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  viewing  this  measure  as  only 
extending  to  Parliamentary  reform,  were 
he  an  advocate  for  such  reform,  -he  should 
consent  to  pass  it  with  more  zeal,  because 
he  could  not  possibly  conceive  anything 
more  mischievous.  Let  the  House  con-i 
sider  whether,  taking  the  case  as  applied] 
to  Scotland  only,  she  has  been  exposed  to 
disadvantages  in  this  respect,  when  com- 
pared with  her  more  wealthy  neighbours 
Had  it  been  shown  that  there  had  beei^ 
any  deficiency?  The  whole  United! 
Kingdom  flourished  ;  Scotland  also  flou- 
rished ;  had  she  not  kept  pace  with  Eng^ 
land  ?  No  man,  either  by  ocular  inspec^,! 
tion,  or  other  means,  could  be  ignorant 
of  the  rapid  advances  towards  prosperity 
which  had  been  made  in  that  country 
since  the  Union.  With  respect,  there- 
fore, to  the  representation  of  Scotland, 
she  makes  good  her  hold — (A  laugh,) 
His  objection  to  the  present  motion  was 
its  application  as  a  single  instance  of  re- 
form in  a  burgh,  for  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  being  applied  to  the  general 
question  of  Parliamentary  reform.  It 
certainly  was  not  uncustomary  to  bring, 
forward  an  attack  on  a  single  burgh,  byj 
an  allegation  of  the  prevalence  of  abuses; 
but  it  was  quite  new  to  institute  a  charge 
against  it,  because  its  elective  was  not  in 
proportion  to  its  actual  population. 

Mr  Hobhouse  supported  the  motion, 
after  which  Mr.  Abercromby  replied. 
The  House  then  divided,  for  the  motion 
97;  against  it,  122;  majority,  25.  i 

14. — The  Lord  Advocate  presented  a 
petition  from  the  Merchant  Company  of 
Edinburgh  against  the  Kinghorn  Ferry 
Bill. 
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14.  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, — 

This  day  the  annual  examination  of  the 
pupils,  male  and  female,  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institution,  took  place  in  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  George-Street,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.    The  children  were  placed  on 
seats  at  the  side  of  the  room,  erected  for 
the  occasion,  and  elevated  so  as  to  be  vi- 
sible to  all.    They  were  clean  and  neat 
in  appearance,  and  seemed  contented  and 
happy.    The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Provost  was  in  the  ch^;  and  Dr  Lee 
read  a  clear  and  luminous,  though  brief, 
Report  of  the  proceedings  of  last  year.  In 
this  Report,  the  progress,  nature,  object, 
and  advantages  of  the  Institution,  were 
accurately  detailed.    At  the  last  annual 
examination  there  were  69  pupils  in  the 
establishment,  13  of  whom  had  since  left 
it.    In  the  month  of  September  last  14 
new  ones  had  been  admitted,  and  1 1  since 
that  period,  making  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  for  the  last  year  81 — a  number 
greater  than  at  any  former  period.  It 
was  mentioned,  as  a  new  trait  in  the  In- 
stitution, that,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
branches  of  education,  some  of  the  boys 
had,  at  leisure  hours,  been  learned  to 
work  at  different  trades.     There  were 
stilLSO  applicants,  for  whose  admission 
the  funds  were  incommensurate  ;  and 
Principal  Baird  stated,  that,  from  facts 
which  he  had  ascertained  in  making  in- 
quiries on  the  subject,  there  were  many 
hundreds  more  in  the  different  parishes 
throughout  Scotland  proper  objects  for 
this  Institution.    The  subscriptions  and 
donations  last  year  amounted  to£.  757  it  1 3s. 
but  owing  to  the  addition  in  the  number 
of  pupils,  the  purchasing  of  furniture, 
&c.  their  expenses  had  been  proportion- 
ably  greater.    The  debt  at  the  date  of 
last  Report  was  £.1300,  which  had  been 
reduced  £.500  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
They  were  still  in  want  of  funds,  and  the 
Directors  looked — and  they  were  sure  not 
in  vain — to  the  liberality  of  the  public  for 
the  adequate  supply.    Dr  Lee  concluded 
the  Report  by  paying  a  high,  but  welUme- 
rited  compliment  to  the  zeal,  talent,  and 
assiduity  of  Mr  Kenniburgh,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution.    The  pupils 
were  then  examined  in  spelling,  the  de- 
finition of  words,  and  in  arithmetic  and 
geography.     The  aptness  and  felicity 
with  which  they  answered  the  various 
questions  might  have  formed  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  speculation  for  a  philosophic  mind. 
One  of  them,  a  young  boy,  on  being  ask- 


ed the  meaning  of  the  word  Music,  de- 
fined it  as  being  "  the  language  of  senti- 
ment, the  breath  of  the  passions."  Their 
skill  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  reli- 
gious  knowledge,  were  equally  conspi- 
cuous.   In  every  instance,  indeed,  they 
not  only  answered  with  accuracy,  but 
seemed  to  have  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  different  questions.  The 
examination,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr  Kenniburgh,  was  conducted  by  a 
young  man,  himself  deaf  and  dumb,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  pupil  of  the  Institu- 
tion.    The  business  was  concluded  by 
Mr  Kenniburgh  reading  specimens  of 
composition  executed  by  some  of  his  pu- 
pils.   One,  by  a  young  girl,  on  the  word 
Adoption,  was  exceedingly  naive  and  af- 
fecting.   Another  by  a  young  man,  who 
had  left  the  Institution  some  years  ago, 
displayed  no  ordinary  attainments,  and 
sufficiently   controverted   the  assertion, 
that  none  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  could 
ever  be  taught  to  write  grammatically. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  was  exceedingly  gra- 
tifying to  see  minds  apparently  shut  out 
from  the  common  avenues  to  knowledge 
thus  brought  to  an  equality,  as  it  were, 
with  those  who  laboured  under  no  such 
deprivations. 

20.^Suicide  of  William  Pollock, — A 
most   extraordinary   circumstance  took 
place  in  the  jail  of  this  city  this  morning. 
Pollock,  the  man  who  was  under  sentence 
of  death  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and 
who  was  to  have  suffered  the  last  punish- 
ment of  the  law  to-day,  strangled  himself 
in  his  cell  with  a  portion  of  his  own  shirt. 
At  eight   o'clock,  the  upper v  turnkey 
visited  Pollock,  and    cleaned  his  cell. 
The  prisoner  then  said  he  felt  more  easy, 
and  in  better  spirits.    When  breakfast 
was  taken  to  him,  about  half-past  nine,' 
he  was  found  dead,  but  not  quite  cold. 
He  had  torn  out  the  back  of  his  shirt, 
and  a  strip  from  the  side  of  a  blanket, 
and  these  he  twisted  into  the  form  of  a 
small  rope,  and  fastened  to  the  cross-bar 
of  a  table — a  piece  of  wood  about  fifteen 
inches  long,    and  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick — which  he  had  laid  across  the 
ventilator  of  his  cell,  a  small  circle  of 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  formed  in  the 
wall  which  separates  the  apartment  from 
the  passage.    The  height  of  this  ventila- 
tor is  only  six  feet  four,  or  thereabouts, 
from  the'floor  of  the  cell.    But  between 
it  and  the  floor  is  the  bed — a  thick  oak 
plank — on  which  the  unhappy  man  lay — 
and  likewise  the  gaud  or  iron  bar  to 
which  he  wais  fastened.    He  had  so  ad. 
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justed  his  bed-clothes,  however,  so  as  to 
entangle  his  feet,  and  prevent  them  reach- 
ing the  ground,  when  he  threw  hinnself 
off.  He  had  also  drawn  a  rug  between 
the  gaud  and  the  ring  of  his  fetters,  to 
prevent  noise.  Indeed,  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances evinced  a  degree  of  determi- 
nation and  deliberation  that  is  surprising. 
Pollock  left  three  letters,  and  a  scrap  of 
paper  containing  an  inventory  of  his  ef- 
fects in  the  jail,  these  he  wished  to  be 
givfen  to  his  son.  The  letters  were  all  of 
nearly  the  same  tenor ;  in  them  he  ad- 
mits the  guilt  Of  suicide,  but  states  that 
he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  suf- 
fering on  the  scaffold  for  a  crime  he 

could  not  bring  his  mind  to  believe  he 
was  guilty  of."  To  Mr  Young,  the  Go- 
vernor, he  writes — "  Excuse  this  rash 
act ;  when  you  consider  all,  you  will  see 
there  is  good  intentions,  though  not  to* 
wards  myself."  Pollock  has,  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  his  confinement, 
conducted  himself  very  quietly  ;  but  al- 
ways denied  the  murder,  and  appeared 
rather  irritated  When  taxed  with  it.  He 
has  been  attended  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee 
since  his  con  ijmnation. 

22 — Trade  during  this  week  has  not 
improved.  There  is  a  general  stagnation 
in  business,  and  money  appears  to  be 
fully  as  scarce  as  ever.  Temptations  to 
manufacture  are  not  wanting,  as  the 
price  of  cotton  yarn  and  the  rate  of  wea- 
ving continue  lower  than  they  were  on 
any  former  occasion.  The  severe  stag- 
nation of  trade  occasioned  by  the  re-action 
of  the  small-note-currency  is  now  become 
very  obvious  among  the  carriers.  Many 
who  drove  two  carts,  and  formerly  were 
certain  of  being  fully  loaded,  now  go  and 
.depart  without  a  load  sufficient  for  one. 
On  the  whole,  the  internal  carriage  is  re- 
duced to  about  a  half  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  dullness. 

The  Co-operative  Society  at  Orbieston. 
—The  building  is  rapidly  going  forward; 
and  about  one  hundred  families  will  be 
accommodated  by  Whitsunday.  The 
first  anniversary  of  the  proprietors  will  be 
held  on  the  18th  instant,  to  mark  the 
progress  of  the  establishment.  A  lady 
from  London  will  superintend  the  fe- 
male children  ;  and  a  teacher  has  been 
selected  from  Edinburgh  to  form  the 
habits  of  the  boys.  A  dancing,  master 
has  also  been  engaged.  A  number  of 
labourers  are  at  present  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  land  for  cultivation  ;  and  as 
much  produce  is  expected  to  be  raised 
this  year  as  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  new  community.  The  applications 
from  all  kinds  of  mechanics  are  numerous 
apd  pressing ;  and  the  workshops  on  the 
b^nks  of  the  Calder  will  be  overflowed. 
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They  are  calculated  for  smiths,  weavers, 
tailors,  wrights,  &c.  The  rooms  intend-| 
ed  for  the  inmates  in  the  new  building 
are  very  neat,  and  even  elegant ;  and, 
when  furnished  with  taste,  have  the  ap« 
pearance  of  small  drawing-rooms.  The 
rent  is  only  £A.  It  is  calculated  that 
an  expenditure  of  £.50  a-year  on  the  new, 
plan  will  procure  as  maiiy  comforts  as 
£.300  on  the  old  system.  Many  people 
of  good  circumstances  have  engaged 
apartments. 

23 — Leith  Mechanics^  Institution*'-^ 
This  evening,  an  extremely  numerous  and 
highly-respectable  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Exchange  Sale-Rooms,  Bernard* 
Street,  Leith,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  Mechanics'  Institution  there.  On  the 
motion  ,  of  Mr  Thomas  Weir,  Bailie  i 
Hardie  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr 
Hardie  opened  the  meeting  by  a  short 
speech,  explanatory  of  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  called.  After  which 
resolutions,  ten  in  number,  were  put  by 
different  gentlemen,  and  unanimously 
carri.'  d.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  then  voted  to  the  Magistrates  of 
Leith,  for  their  liberal  donation  of  ten 
guineas  to  the  Institution, — to  Mr  AUar- 
dice,  who  was  to  print  1000  copies  of 
the  prospectus,  &c.  gratis, — to  Dr  Kelly, 
—to  Mr  Hedderwick,  (a  mechanic,)  and 
to  the  Chairman,  for  his  able  conduct 
in  the  Chair.  The  speeches  delivered 
by  the  several  gentlemen  who  moved  and 
seconded  the  different  resolutions,  were; 
really  exceHent,  and  to  the  point.  Twa 
young  mechanics,  named  Innes  and  Hed- 
derwick, delivered  speeches  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  persons  in  a  far  more 
exalted  sphere  of  life,  and  which  were 
received  with  rapturous  applause.  Sub- 
scription papers  were  opened  in  the 
room,  and,  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes, 
upwards  of  £.50  were  subscribed.  The 
Annual  Subscription  of  a  mechanic  is  to 
be  12s.,  and  the  Donation  of  a  guinea 
entitles  any  person  to  attendance  on  the 
Lectures,  but  no  part  in  the  management. 
Apprentices  under  14-  years  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  half-price.  The  management 
of  the  Institution  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  mechanics ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  nomination  of  Extraordinary  Direc- 
tors is  to  be  by  the  members  who  sub- 
scribe, which,  it  is  thought,  will  make  the 
public  take  a  more  active  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Institution. 

26. —  Fire  This  morning,  at  four 

o'clock,  a  fire  was  discovered  in  a  house. 
No.  17,  Warriston  Crescent,  possessed 
by  Mrs  M'Lean.  Soon  after  the  alarm 
was  given,  the  engine  stationed  ia  Rose- 
Court  (behind  St.  Andrew's  Church)  was 
brought  out ;  but  was  unfortunately  de- 
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layed  in  its  progress  to  Warriston,  in  con- 
sequence of  one  of  the  firemen  havin^^ 
been  run  down  in  Dundas-Street,  and 
severely  injured.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
this  engine,  the  fire  had  made  considerable 
progress,  the  flames  bursting  from  the 
roof ;  and  as  there  was  no  water  towards^ 
the  front,  it  was  dragged  into  the  Water- 
of.Leith,  from  whence  a  plentiful  supply 
was  obtained.  The  progress  of  the 
flames,  after  great  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  firemen,  and  the  persons  who  had 
collected,  were  effectually  arrested ;  but 
the  house  in  which  the  fire  originated 
was  totally  destroyed,  as  were  the  upper 
flats  of  the  house  adjoining,  to  which  the 
flames  communicated.  All  the  furniture, 
plate,  and  valuable  property  belonging  to 
Mrs  McLean  have  been  destroyed,  and 
three  persons  have  been  severely  hurt, — 
one  of  them  is  in  the  Infirmary,  and  con- 
sidered in  danger.  Several  of  the  Magis- 
trates were  on  the  spot  soon  after  the 
fire  began,  and  Lieutenants  Stewart  and 
Cameron,  with  a  party  of  policemen, 
attended,  and  were  very  active.  A  great 
quantity  of  silver  plate  was  recovered 
from  the  ruins  of  the  house  in  the  course 
of  Sunday  forenoon. 

27 — A  meeting  of  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew was  held  at  Paisley  on  Monday,  in 
order  to  adopt  means  for  affording  relief 
to  the  multitude  of  unemployed  weavers 
in  that  town  and  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  distress  was  even 
greater  than  in  the  calamitous  years  1817 
and  1819.  Resolutions,  moved  by  Mr 
Maxwell,  M.P.  were  agreed  to,  bearing 
that  a  general  subscription  be  entered  into 
for  the  support  of  the  operative  classes, 
and  that  the  subscription  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  a  committee,  either  to 
give  relief  or  find  work,  as  they  found  it 
expedient,  and  that  the  committee  have 
power  to  add  to  their  numbers,  and  ap- 
point sub-committees  for  the  more  effec- 
tual execution  of  the  objects  of  the  sub- 
scription. A  committee  was  accordingly 
appointed,  and  a  handsome  sum  was 
subscribed  in  the  room. 

The  late  severe  gales  have  produced  a 
shoal  of  fishes  of  rather  a  novel  appear- 
ance in  this  neighbourhood.  The  beach 
about  Newhaven  and  Leith  is  entirely 
covered  with  them.  They  are  looked 
upon  by  some  of  the  superstitious  in 
these  quarters  as  the  harbingers  of  some- 
thing good  or  bad  about  to  befal  them. 
Although  these  fishes  are  but  little  known 
here,  yet  they  are  not  uncommon  ;  but 
seldom  make  their  appearance  in  such 

myriads  as  at  this  time  It  is  the  Sepia, 

or  the  Cuttle  Fish,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  vermes  molusca.  There  are 
five  8i)ecies  of  them,  and  that  which  we 
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have  now  alluded  to  is  the  Media,  or 
Middle  Cuttle,  with  a  long  slender  cylin- 
dric  body,  tail,  finned,  pointed,  and  cari- 
nated  on  each  side  ;  two  long  tentacula, 
the  body  almost  transparent  green,  but 
convertible  into  a  dirty  brown  ;  confirm- 
ing the  remark  of  Pliny,  that  they  change 
their  colour  through  fear,  adapting  it, 
cameleon-like,  to  that  of  the  place  they 
are  in.  There  are  eight  brachia  in- 
terspersed on  the  interior  side,  with  little 
round  serrated  cups,  by  the  contraction 
of  which  the  animal  lays  fast  hold  of  any- 
thing. Besides  these  eight  arms,  it  has 
two  tentacula  longer  than  the  arms,  and 
frequently  pedunculated.  The  mouth 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  arms,  and 
is  horny,  and  hooked  like  the  bill  of  a 
parrot.  The  eyes  are  large  and  smarag- 
dine.  The  body  is  fleshy,  and  received 
into  a  sheath  as  far  as  the  breast.  Their 
food  is  tunnies,  sprats,  lobsters.  &c.  The 
females  are  distinguished  by  two  papsi 
The  noise  of  the  cuttle  fiyh  on  being 
dragged  out  of  the  water  resembles  the 
grunting  of  a  hog.  When  the  male  is 
pursued  by  the  sea-wolf,  or  other  raven- 
ous fish,  he  shuns  the  danger  by  strata- 
gem. He  squirts  his  black  liquor,  some- 
times to  the  quantity  of  a  dram,  by 
which  the  water  becomes  black  as  ink, 
under  shelter  of  which  he  baffles  the  pur- 
suit of  his  enemy.  This  ink,  or  black 
liquor,  has  been  denominated  by^r  Le 
Cat  oethiops  anijnaU  and  is  reserved  in  a 
particular  gland.  In  its  liquid  state,  it 
resembles  that  of  the  choroid  in  man, 
and  would  then  communicate  an  indeli- 
ble dye.  This  sethiops  animal,  in  negroes 
as  well  as  in  the  cuttle  fish,  is  more 
abundant  after  death  than  even  during 
life.  It  may  serve  either  for  writing  or 
printing ;  in  the  former  of  which  ways 
the  Romans  used  it.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
principal  ingredient  in  the  composition  of 
Indian  ink,  mixed  with  rice. 

APRIL. 

5 — Church  Patronage^ — The  patron- 
ages of  West-Calder  and  Colinton  were 
exposed  for  sale  in  M'Ewan's  Rooms, 
Royal  Exchange;  the  former  at  the 
upset  price  of  two^  and  the  latter  of  three 
thousand  pounds  ;  not  a  single  offer,  how- 
ever, was  obtained  for  either. 

10. — Mid^ Lothian  and  Fife  Ferries. 
— This  day  a  meeting  of  the  Merchant 
Company  was  held,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament 
for  renewing  and  extending  the  powers 
of  the  Ferry  Trustees.  Archibald  Ander- 
son, Esq  ,  in  the  absence  of  the  Master,  in 
the  chair.  Several  Resolutions  were 
moved  by  Mr  Muckle,  seconded  by  Mr 
D.  Bridges,  jun. ;  which  were  adopted 
after  a  few  verbal  alterations,  Mr  Thomas 
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Allan*  and  Mr  Watson,  Leitn,  alone 
having  dissented  from  them.  The  Resolu- 
tions are  quite  demonstrable  of  the  great 
impropriety  of  renewing  the  present  trust, 
at  least  without  some  security,  such  as 
imperative  clauses,  that  the  improvements 
which  are  requisite  for  securing  a  constant 
communication  across  the  Forth,  by  the 
most  direct  line,  shall  be  speedily  execu- 
ted. It  is  too  much,  that  the  public 
should  have  the  rates  of  fare  enormously 
raised,  and  yet  have  no  advantages  in 
return  at  all  corresponding  to  the  in- 
crease. 

10 — This  day  the  sum  of  £.202  was 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  for  the 
Support  of  Gaelic  Schools,  in  aid  of  their 
funds.  The  above  was  raised  by  the  sale 
of  ladies'  work,  in  the  Physician's  Hall, 
last  Saturday.  The  room  was  crowded 
for  several  hours,  and  the  lively  interest 
■which  all  ranks  of  purchasers  seemed  to 
take  in  the  object,  was  truly  gratifying 
to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  their 
Highland  brethren  at  heart.  The  parent 
society  had,  during  the  last  year,  seventy- 
eight  schools  in  operation,  in  which  near- 
ly 5000  children  and  adults  have  been 
taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  na- 
tive language.  The  Society  have  been 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  refusing 
various  applications  during  the  past  year 
for  new  schools  from  the  want  of  funds ; 
but  this  seasonable  supply  from  the 
Edinburgh  Ladies'  Association,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  of  £.238,  which  they 
collected  during  the  last  year,  will  enable 
the  Society  to  comply  with  the  urgent 
requests  of  that  portion  of  their  country- 
men who  have  been  so  long  without  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which 
is  profitable  for  this  life  as  well  as  for  that 
which  is  to  come.  We  trust  that  the 
low  state  of  the  funds  of  this  useful  and 
interesting  Institution  only  require  to  be 
known,  to  stir  up  the  friends  of  education 
and  religious  instruction  to  farther  exer- 
tions in  its  behalf. 

13 — Horrid  Murde7\ — The  Feeing 
Thursday  of  Falkirk  has  long  been  famed 
for  the  immense  crowds  of  country  peo- 
ple which  are  upon  that  day  assembled 
upon  the  streets,  and  for  the  many  ludi- 
crous scenes  which  are  then  displayed ; 
although  the  day  almost  never  ends 
without  many  feats  of  pugilism  being 
exhibited,  yet  in  general  every  thing  ends 
without  much  mischief  being  done.  We 
have,  however,  at  present,  to  turn  from 
such  scenes  of  amusement,  to  one  of  a 
most  appalling  nature.  It  appears  that 
two  country  lads  had  quarrelled  in  the 
town  about  a  servant  girl,  and  that  the 
one  had  engaged  three  fellows  belonging 
to  Falkirk  to  attack  the  other,  and  take 


the  girl  from  him.  Accordingly  the  two 
latter,  when  going  home  in  the  evening, 
were  overtaken  upon  the  Shieldhill  road, 
a  httle  to  the  south  of  Caliendar  wood, 
and  were  used  in  the  most  rude  manner. 
In  the  meantime,  a  decent  young  lad 
named  Boyd,  returning  from  the  fair  with 
his  brother  and  several  others,  being 
acquainted  with  the  girl,  was  called  to 
for  assistance,  and  upon  their  interefering, 
he  was  knocked  down  and  struck  upon 
the  head  with  a  stone  ;  but  this  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  younix  rascals,  for 
one  of  them  having  taken  from  his  pock- 
et a  knife  inflicted  four  wounds  on  Boyd 
in  the  abdomen  :  the  poor  fellow  was 
carried  into  the  house  of  Edward  M'Ken- 
zie,  the  blood  flowing  in  a  shocking  man« 
ner,  particularly  from  a  large  incision  a 
little  above  the  groin.  After  suffering 
the  greatest  torture,  he  expired  about  five 
o'clock  on  the  following  evening.  Upon 
the  abdomen  being  laid  open,  the  intes- 
tine was  found  to  be  cut  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  impossible  that  he 
could  have  long  survived.  He  has  left  a 
wife  and  three  children,  the  former  of 
whom  exhibited  the  most  heart-rending 
distress  for  her  calamity.  Three  of  the 
persons  connected  with  the  affray  were 
that  night  lodged  in  the  Lock-up-house 
of  Falkirk,  and  upon  the  Sunday  morning 
were  sent  to  Stirling  Jail.  Their  names 
are,  Armstrong  a  flesher,  M'Nab,  and 
M*"  Laren,  labourers  ;  the  fourth  who  has 
at  present  escaped,  is  a  shoemaker  of  the 
name  of  Inglis.  They  are  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  years  of  age.  No  small  praise 
is  due  to  the  special  constables  of  the 
town  for  their  activity  upon  this  occasion. 

Natural  Philosophy  Class. — The  fol- 
lowing were  the  questions  proposed  for 
the  annual  class  prizes  given  by  the  Town 
Council,  and  which  have  been  this  year 
augmented  to  £.10  : — 1.  "  Suppose  at 
the  equator,  whose  diameter  is  7925 
miles,  a  cannon  ball  were  fired  directly 
upwards  with  a  velocity  of  1120  per  se- 
cond, where  would  it  fall  to  the  ground  ?" 
2.  If  a  thermometer  were  formed  of  a 
very  thin  ball  of  zinc,  with  a  fine  glass 
stem,  and  filled  with  .  pure  water,  at 
what  temperature  would  this  liquid  ap- 
pear stationary  ?  The  expansion  of 
water  being  denoted  by  ,0000044  w2, 
and  the  linear  expansion  of  zinc  by 
,000088  iu  centesimal  degrees."  3.  "  A 
boat  is  drawn  by  a  force  of  15  lbs.  along 
a  canal  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour ; 
what  then  would  be  the  greatest  speed 
with  which  a  horse  would  pull  it,  and 
what  the  pace  of  a  horse  set  to  drag  a 
train  of  five  such  boats?  N.B.  This  is 
to  be  deduced  from  the  formula  of  a 
horse's  power  given  in  the  "  Elements  .of 
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Natural  Philosophy."  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Professor  Leslie  adops  a  mode  which 
precludes  him  from  proposing  questions 
cf  a  very  difficult  kind.  He  knows  that 
problems  carried  home  by  the  pupils  are 
seldom  solved  without  assistance,  and 
really  afford  no  test  of  the  young  man's 
acquirements  in  whose  name  the  solu- 
tion is  returned.  His  practice  is,  there- 
fore, after  announcing  the  questions,  to 
shut  up  (with  books  if  they  choose)  all 
who  offer  themselves  as  competitors  in 
the  class-room,  which  no  one  is  allowed 
to  leave  till  he  has  either  solved  the  ques- 
tion or  questions  on  which  he  labours,  or 
given  up  the  attempt.  While  in  confine- 
ment here,  the  Professor  visits  them  re- 
peatedly, to  excite  their  efforts,  or  give 
them  occasional  explanations ;  and  the 
solutions,  when  finished,  are  delivered 
sealed  up  to  a  servant  in  waiting.  In  the 
present  case,  each  of  the  questions  was 
solved,  but  as  no  one  pupil  solved  all  the 
three,  no  first  prize  was  awarded.  The 
first  question,  we  may  remark,  suggests 
a  very  interesting  experiment,  which 
would  afford  us,  what  we  still  want,  a 
direct  proof  of  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
earth  ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
it  might  be  worth  the  attention  of  some 
of  those  Governments  in  Europe  which 
are  fitting  out  costly  expeditions  for 
scientific  purposesf  to  expclid  a  very  few 
pounds  in  having  the  experiment  made. 
The  result  which  theory  affords  (as  found 
in  solving  the  question)  we  understand 
to  be,  that  a  cannon  ball  thrown  per- 
pendicularly upward  at » the  equator,  in  a 
calm  atmosphere,  and  with  the  velocity 
mentioned,  'would  fall  133  feet  to  the 
•westward  of  the  spot  it  was  fired  from. 
A  single  shot  might  leave  doubts  upon 
the  subject,  but  if  a  do2;en  or  a  score  were 
fired,  and  gave  similar  results,  the  proof 
would  be  complete.  No  educated  per- 
son, indeed,  questions  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  and,  even  in  Rome, 
heretics  of  Galileo's  class  may  now  live 
undisturbed ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why 
the  curious  p'  enomena  which  theory 
tells  us  ought  to  follow^  from  the  daily 
revolution  of  our  globe  should  not  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The 
large  prizes  given  by  Mr  Fellowes,  we 
understand,  will  not  be  contended  for  till 
next  year,  as  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  make  the  necessary  preparation  ; 
but  a  part  of  the  value  will  probably  be 
distributed  in  prizes,  and  the  rest  ex- 
pended in  extending  the  physical  cabinet 
attached  to  the  class,  or  perhaps  in  found- 
ing a  class  library. 

17. — The  swallow  made  its  appearance 
to-day  at  Falkirk,  which  is  much  earlier 
than  for  many  seasons  past. 
VOL.  xvni. 
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19  The  Alloa  Mechanics'  Institution 

opened  with  160  pupils.  Mr  Steel  from 
Glasgow  lectures  both  on  Mechanics  and 
Chemistry. 

20  At  the  Circuit  Court  of  Justiciary 

at  Stirling,  John  M'Graddy  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  at  Stirling  on  the 
20th  of  May  ;  for  having  broken  into 
the  Manse  of  Muiravonside,  and  carried 
away  several  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
a  gold  watch,  &c*. 

At  Perth,  David  Balfour,  mariner, 
Dundee,  was  sentenced  to  be  executed 
at  Dundee  on  the  2d  June,  for  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife.  He  had  committed  the 
rash  deed,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy. 

27. — At  Glasgow,  John  Dollan,  and 
Robert  Sym,  charged  with  having  rob- 
bed Andrew  Jack  of  18s.,  were  sentenced. 
Dollan  to  be  executed  on  7th  June,  and 
Sym  to  transportation  for  life. 

21. — Leith  Mechanics*  Institution,^ 
The  first  general  meeting  of  the  Leith 
Mechanics'  Institution  was  held  in  the 
Exchange  Sale-room  this  evening,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  Report  of  the 
interim  committee,  constituting  the  In- 
stitution, and  adopting  regulations.  The 
mteting  was  very  numerously  and  respec- 
tably attended,  H.  Johnston,  Esq.  in  the 
chair.  By  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  was  read,  it  appeared  that  the  sub- 
scriptions by  102  subscribers  amounted 
to  upwards  of  £M45.  Donations  of  books, 
exceeding  100  volumes  on  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  arts  aad  sciences, 
with  some  valuable  maps,  were  announ- 
ced. In  addition  to  these  subscribers, 
who  are  also  members,  153  mechanics 
and  others  have  put  down  their  names  as 
members.  This,  we  think,  considering 
how  recently  the  scheme  has  been  agita- 
ted, augurs  well  for  the  ultimate  success 
of  this  valuable  institution.  The  plan  of 
the  institution  is  liberal,  and  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  objects  in  view.  The 
trifling  payment  of  12s.,  and  half  that 
sum  for  apprentices,  will  enable  the 
members  to  reap  advantages  little  short 
of  the  students  attending  the  classes  of 
the  Professors  of  Mathematics,  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  Chemistry,  in  any  of  the 
Universities,  with  this  addition,  that  after 
having  attended  the  lectures  for  three  or 
four  years,  members  are  to  be  entitled 
for  life  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  upon 
payment  annually  of  the  merest  pittance. 
To  the  great  body  of  mechanics,  clerks, 
and  shopkeepers,  whose  avocations  ne- 
cessarily preclude  them  from  such 
branches  of  education  otherwise,  this  In- 
stitution cannot  fail  of  being  useful  in  a 
very  eminent  degree. 

26  School  of  Arts — Dr  Fyfc  closed 
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his  course  of  Chemistry  this  evening,  with 
an  interesting  lecture  on  Galvanism,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  explained  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  the  protectors  now  at- 
tached to  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships, 
to  prevent  their  corrosion.  After  the 
lecture  was  finished,  Mr  John  Dunn,  op- 
tician, Thistle-Street,  in  name  of  the  stu- 
dents, presented  Dr  Fyfe  with  an  elegant 
and  costly  timepiece  in  Or-moulu^  in  tiie 
form  of  a  Doric  portico,  resting  on  a  va- 
riegated marble  base,  and'jbearing  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  : — "  To  Andrew  Fyfe, 
M.D.,  F.  R,S.  E.,  &c.,  from  the  Stu- 
dents  of  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts, 
in  testimony  of  their  esteem  for  him  as 
their  instructor  in  Chemical  Philosophy, 
and  of  their  gratitude  for  his  disinterested 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Institution. — Pre- 
sented at  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1825-6."  Mr  Dunn  alluded  to  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Institution,  which 
he  attributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ability  and  zeal  of  the  lecturers,  and  of 
Dr  Fife  in  particular,  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  from  its  ori- 
gin. Dr  Fyfe  made  an  appropriate  reply, 
expressing  his  gratitude  for  this  mark  of 
regard  from  his  pupils,  his  confidence  in 
the  success  of  the  establishment,  his 
anxiety  to  continue  his  labours  among 
them,  and  his  sanguine  hopes  as  to  the 
benefits  such  Institutions  were  destined  to 
confer  on  mankind.  The  meeting  was 
very  interesting,  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons present,  including  strangers,  was 
probably  from  five  to  six  hundred. 

Next  night,  Mr  Lees  concluded  his 
course  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  with  a 
lecture  on  the  steam-engine.  This 
closes  the  session ;  but  a  short  course  on 
architecture  is  to  be  given  by  Mr  Smith 
during  the  summer. 

Disturbances  in  Lancashire»"'T^he  storm 
which  has  so  long  devastated  and  blasted 
the  upper  regions  of  commerce,  is  now 
visiting  the  lower  in  all  its  fury.  This  is 
only  a  natural  and  necessary  gradation. 
The  manufacturing  districts  in  Lanca- 
shire, which  have  for  many  months  been 
suffering  under  constantly  increasing  pri- 
v^ations,  are  now  labouring  under  what 
comes  little  short  of  famine.  The  con- 
sequences are  dreadful.  The  starving 
wretches,  finding  that  all  their  lawful  ex- 
ertions failed  to  bring  them  relief,  have 
resorted  to  measures  prompted  purely  by 
desperation,  and  equally  at  variance  with 
law,  utility,  and  common  sense.  Through- 
out Blackburn  and  its  vicinity,  in  Clith- 
cro,  Haslington,  &c.,  the  greater  number 
of  the  power-looms  have  been  destroyed, 
and  outrages  of  various  other  descriptions 
have  been  madly  resorted  to.  The  frenzy 
has  now  reached  to  Manchester,  threaten- 


ing  a  repetition  of  the  formidable  scenes^ 
of  the  year  1816  ;  but  with  this  differJ 
ence,  that  in  the  present  crisis,  political' 
causes  appear  to  have  no  influence  in  the 
riots,  further  than  as]  a  mere  clamour 
about  the  Corn  Bill  mingles  with  the 
shouts  and  roarings  of  famine,  but  with- 
out, probably,  any  distinct  idea  being  at- 
tached to  their  language  by  those  who  use 
it.  These  disturbances  have  been  going' 
on  for  the  last  ten  days,  during  which  the' 
military  have  been  called  out,  and  several 
individuals  have  been  killed.  The  latest 
accounts  from  Manchester  came  down  so 
late  as  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  30th 
instant,  when  we  regret  to  say,  that  the 
rioters  continued  unquelled,  and  in  great 
force. 

We  understand  tliat  the  nfiilitary  have, 
upon  all  the  occasions  in  which  they  have 
come  into  collision  with  the  rioters,  acted 
with  the  utmost  forbearance ;  indeed, 
with  almost  more  than  was  compatibfe 
with  the  duly  incumbent  upon  them,  to 
resist  and  put  a  stop  to  their  illegal  out- 
rages. We  rejoice  to  hear  this ;  for  al- 
though the  first  thing  that  must  be  done 
is  to  put  down  outrage,  even 'for  the  sake 
of  the  frenzied  populace  themselves,  yet 
we  remember  no  preceding  instance 
where  sympathy  was  so  loudly  called  for 
in  behalf  of  those  whom  stern  duty  must 
resist  and  punish.  These  people  are  not 
rioting  as  our  western  weavers  and  col- 
liers did,  to  accomplish  illegal  and  mis- 
chievous objects,  to  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  others,  and  to  advance  dishonest 
pretensions  by  v/icked  means.  They  are 
rioting,  because  famine  is  remorseless  and  \ 
reckless  ;  because  their  wives  and  children 
are  perishing  in  their  sight  for  lack  of 
food  ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  human 
beings  to  sit  with  arms  folded  and  witness 
this,  even  when  reason  tells  them  that 
rushing  abroad,  to  plunder  and  destroy, 
can  only  deepen  and  extend  the  prevail- 
ing misery.  But  famine  cannot  listen  to 
reason,  and  the  ravings  of  despair  are 
proof  to  argument.  "  Go  home,  and  be 
quiet,"  said,  very  properly,  one  of  the 
public  functionaries  to  a  band  of  these 
miserable  men.  ^  "  What  to  do  there  ?*' 
was  the  appalling  answer.  "  We  have 
nothing  to  eat  there.  Our  families  are 
starving." 

The  number  of  power-looms  destroyed 
is  estimated  at  about  1000,  and  the  da- 
mage done  at  £.30,000.  No  correct 
statement  of  the  lives  lost  has  been  pub- 
lished,  but  the  probability  is,  that  the 
number  of  persons  killed  does  not  exceed 
a  dozen,  and  perhaps  twice  or  thrice  as  I 
many  may  have  been  wounded.  What  a  I 
strange  spectacle  does  Britain  exhibit  at 
this  moment  !    While  her  wealth  has 
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een  growing  from  year  to  year  with 
igantic  strides,  the  labourers  by  whose 
3il  it  has  been  created  have  been  sink- 
ng  deeper  and  deeper  in  misery  ;  and  at 
he  very  time  when  her  riches  have  be- 
ome  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world, 
he  whole  frame  of  her  social  system  is 
jonvulsed  by  the  struggles  of  the  fa- 
nishing  multitudes,  whose  numbers  and 
^wretchedness  have  kept  pace  with  her 
augmenting  grandeur  I  At  this  moment, 
she  realizes   Goldsmith's    picture— she 
"  blooms  at  once  a  garden  and  a  grave. 
A  subscription  has  been  entered  into  in 
London  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
districts.    At  the  head  or  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers is  his  Majesty,  £.2000,  besides 
several  sums  which  he  had  already  given, 
amounting  in  all  to  above  £.8000.  The 
subscription  has  been  extremely  liberal, 
being  nearly  £.70,000.    In  consequence 
of  this,  and  the  efficient  and  prompt  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Ministers,  peace  has 
been  for  the  present  restored.    The  dis- 
tress in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  the  west 
of  Scotland,  is  equally  great,  though  there 
the  weavers  have  displayed  the  most  ex- 
emplary good  conduct.      Su Inscriptions 
have  also  been  entered  into  for  thek 
relief,  to  which  his  Majesty,  through 
Mr  Secretary  Peel,  has  sent  £.1000  to 
Glasgow,  and  £.500  to  Paisley  ;  thus 
evincing,  by  this  additional  instance  of 
Royal  benevolence,  the  interest  which  his 
Majesty  takes  in  the  privations  of  his 
subjects,  as  well  as  in  their  happiness  and 
prosperity. 

Natural  History.-^ln  July  or  August 
1820,  Mr  James  Bogie,  having  procured 
three  gulls  of  the  black-cap  or  pewit  spe- 
cies, cut  their  wings  and  endeavoured  to 
domesticate  them  in  the  pretty  little  pond 
at  Terraughtie  garden.    But  their  cur- 
tailed pinions  soon  began  to  shoot  again, 
and  while  one  of  them  flew  away  and 
never  returned,  a  second  was  unfortu- 
nately found  frozen  to  death  one  cold 
December  morning.     The  third  pewit 
was  thus  left  quite  solitary,  but  as  he  had 
plenty  to  eat,  he  seemed  to  like  his  quar- 
ters passing  well,  and  gradually  became 
more  and  more  tame,  until  his  natural 
instincts,  and  the  example  of  those  wild 
gulls  which  are  seen  flying  about  in 
spring,  induced  him  to  resort  to  the  mar- 
shy grounds,  where  the  species  are  known 
to  breed  and  rear  their  young,  previous 
to  their  return  to  the  sea- coast  in  winter. 
Mr  Bogie,  of  course,   soon  forgot  his 
truant  gulls,  but  the  last  of  them,  so  far 
from  forgetting  him,  re-appeared  in  April 
1822,  and  after  screaming  repeatedly  to 
announce  his  approach,  was  seen  swim- 
ming in  the  pond,  and  hopping  about  the 
garden  with  the  familiar  air  of  an  old  ac- 


quaintance.   From  this  time  forward  the 
bird  became  a  great  pet,  and  for  five 
years  in  succession  has  not  only  come 
with  the  cuckoo  and  gone  away  with  the 
swallow,  but  has  varied  so  little  in  point 
of  time,  that  the  gardener  can  almost  tell 
the  day  of  the  month  from  the  exit  or 
re-appearance  of  his  favourite  gull.  But 
though  the  bird  boards  at  Terraughtie  in 
spring  and  summer,  he  prefers  roosting 
with  his  own  species ;  and  as  he  uniformly 
flies  away  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  bivouacks  among  some  of 
the  marshes  beyond  the  estate  of  Castle- 
hill.    Though  his  first  approach  is  always 
announced  by  the  loudest  screaming,  he 
becomes  perfectly  quiet  afterwards,  and 
is  positively  so  tame  that  the  gardener 
can  call  him  down  on  the  public  road,  or 
at  any  other  spot  where  he  may  happen 
to  see  him  flying  over-head.    In  1824, 
this  sagacious  bird  actually  brought  his 
wife  and  family  with  him,  and  used  every 
art  to  introduce  them  to  the  comforts  of 
civilization ;  but  from  want  of  proper  train- 
ing  in  their  youth,  they  were  afraid  to  a- 
light  and  partake  of  his  food ;  and  whether 
he  took  this  rebuff  too  much  to  heart,  or 
has  remained  a  w^idower  ev^r  since,  the 
fact  is  certain,  that  he  never  tried  the  ex- 
periment  again.  The  family  at  Terraugh- 
tie naturally  take  a  great  interest  in  a 
bird  whose  habits  seem  to  hover  betwixt 
the  wild  and  domestic  state,— nay,  even 
the  house-maids  anxiously  look  out  for 
his  re-appearance,  and  improving  upon 
the  augury  system  of  the  Romans  have  a 
saying  among  themselves,  that  she  who 
first  sees  the  gull  will  be  first  married. 

Steani'loai  Voyage  to  India.—'The  En- 
terprise steam-vessel  has  at  last  reached 
Bengal.    She  sailed  from  Falmouth  on 
the  16th  August,  reached  the  Cape  on  the 
13th  of  October,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Hoogly  on  the  9th  December,  ^ 
after  a  passage  of  47  days  from  the  Cape, 
having  expended  all  her  coals.    If  our 
readers  will  turn  to  the  Scotsman  of  28th 
December,  they  will  find,  that  calculating 
from  the  time  consumed  on  the  voyage 
from  Falmouth  ' to  the  Cape,  we  stated 
that  she  ongJit  to  reach  Calcutta  on  the 
9th  of  Deccmler,  the  very  day  on  which 
she  arrived  at  Saugur  roads,  which  is 
within  50  miles  of  that  capital.  The 
whole  time  spent  in  the  voyage  has  been 
16  weeks  and  3  days,  which  is  very  near- 
ly the  average  length  of  the  voyage  in 
sailing  vessels.    As  we  anticipated,  there- 
fore, nothing  has  been  gained  by  the  use 
of  steam  ;  but  were  depots  of  coals  estab- 
lished at  the  Canary  isles,  St.  Helena, 
the  Mauritius,  and  Ceylon,  the  steam- 
voyage  might  probably  be  made  in  one 
month  less  time.    Captain  Johnston,  by 
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carrying  the  Enterprise  to  India,  has, 
however,  of  course  earned  the  prize  of 
£.10,000  which  was  subscribed  at  Calcut- 
ta as  a  reward  to  the  first  person  who  made 
a  steam-voyage  from  England  to  India. 

Restored  Scottish  Peerages^   The 

following  are  the  titles  of  the  bills  lately 
introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  into 
the  House  of  Lords,  by  command  of  his 
jVlajesty : — 

1.  An  act  for  the  restoration  of  Major- 
General  Robert  Alexander  Dalzele,  to  the 
dignity  and  title  of  Earl  of  Carnwath. 

2.  An  act  to  restore  David  Ogilvy, 
Esq.  and  others,  from  the  effects  of  the 
Attainder  of  James,  eldest  son  of  David, 
Earl  of  Airlie,  and  of  David  Ogilvie,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  title  of  Lord  Ogilvie. 

3.  An  act  for  the  restoration  of  James 
Sutherland,  Esq.  to  the  dignity  and  title 
of  Baron  Duffas. 

4.  An  act  to  restore  Francis,  Baron 
Wemyss,  and  others,  from  the  effects  of 
the  Attainder  of  David  Wemyss,  com- 
monly called  Lord  Elcho. 

5.  An  act  for  the  restoration  of  Patrick 
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Murray  Triepland,  of  Fingask,  to  thi 
dignity  of  a  Baronet. 

These  several  Bills,  previously  to  being 
introduced,  were  signed  by  his  Majesty,  ! 

Baptism  Register — An  action  waa 
lately  raised  before  the  Sheriff  of  Aber. 
deenshire  at  the  instance  of  the  keeper  oi 
a  parish  register  for  births  and  baptisms, 
and  of  the  kirk-beadles  for  the  ordinary 
dues  of  registration,  against  certain  per- 
sons who  refused  to  register  their  chil- 
dren's names.  The  pursuers  maintained 
that  this  claim  was  authorised  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Court  of  Session,  in  the  caSe 
of  the  session-clerk  of  Dunfermline  against 
James  Bayneand  others,  26th  June  1765. 
The  defenders,  on  the  other  hand,  con4 
tended,  that  the  dues  in  question  could 
only  be  demanded  as  a  recom pence  for 
trouble,  and  that  as  they  did  not  choose 
to  register  their  children's  names  in  the 
parish  register,  and  had  not  employed  the 
pursuers  in  any  way,  the  action  was  un- 
tenable. The  Sheriff  decerned  against 
the  defenders,  and  found  them  liable  in 
costs  of  suit. 
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I.  CIVIX  on  JUDICIAL. 

April  1.  David  Cathcart  (Lord  Alloway)  to  be 
a  Lord  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  in  room  of 
George  Ferguson,  (Lord  Hermand)  resigned. 

10.  Augustus  Granville  Stapleton  to  be  one  of 
the  Clerks  of  his  Majesty's  Signet. 

18.  The  Right  Hon.  James  Ochoncar,  Lord 
Forbes,  to  be  his  Majesty's  High  Commissioner 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAI« 
March  21.  The  Rev.  David  Wilson  admitted 

innnster  of  the  United  Associate  Congregation, 

Clerk*s  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 
28.  The  Associate  Burgher  Congregation  of 

Helensburgh  called  the  Rev.    George  Legate 

Kilkinamurray,  Ireland,  to  be  their  pastor. 
50.  Mr  John  Murray  ordained  Minister  of  the 

Parish  of  AbbotshaU. 

—  The  United  Associate  Congregation  of  Kin- 
kell  called  Mr  Forrester  to  be  their  Minister. 

April  1.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson  present- 
ed  by  the  King  to  the  Church  and  Parish  of 
Slammannan,  or  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr  Van  Mildert,  Bishop  of 
LlandalF,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Durham. 

8.  The  Rev.  C.  J.  Bayne  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Mrs  Hay  Mackenzie  to  the  l^arish  of  Fodderty. 

The  United  Associate  Congregation  of  Old 
Meldrum  called  Mr  James  Macrie  to  be  their 
Minister. 

12.  The  Rev.  George.  Johnston  ordained  Mini- 
ster at  Ecclefechan  by  the  Associate  I'resbytery 
of  Annan. 

—  The  Rev.  Jamess  Denliam  elected  Presbyte- 
rian Minister  of  the  Congregation  of  Brieb,  Ire- 
land. 

18.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Cannan  presented  by  the 
King  to  the  Churcli  and  Parish  of  Carsphairn. 

—  The  Rev.  Andrew  Taw.se  presented  by  the 
King  to  the  United  Church  and  Parish  of  Logic 
Coldstone. 

~  Mr  James  Forsyth  oidained  Minister  of  the 
scoond  Associate  Congregation,  Cupar,  Fife. 

20.  The  Ftev.  William  Meuzies  ordained  Mini- 
ster of  the  East  Parish  Church  of  Greenock. 

-^•Mr  W.  Paterson  ordained  Minister  of  the 
United  Associate  Congregation  of  Banff: 


III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet      Cant.  Burke,  of  66  F.  Major  in  the 
Army  12  Aug.  1819 

T.  C.  Graham,  late  Major  in  1  F.  local 
rank  of  Major  upon  the  Continent 
only  8  April  1826 

1  Life  Gds.  Cornet  and  Sub-LieuL  Hon.  H.  T. 

Leeson,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Svd- 
ney,  prom.  2?  F*eb. 

Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut.  Hon.  H.  S.  Law, 
Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Millerd,  prom. 

8  April 

C.  G.  Du  Pre,  Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut. 

27  Feb. 

Sir  E.  Blackett,  Bt.  do.  8  April 

2  Cornet  Grifliths,  Adj.  vice  Collins,  res. 

Adj.  only  16  Feb. 

Cornet  and  Adj.  Griffiths,  rank  of  Lieut. 

do. 

o  Lieut.  Buinaby,  Capt,  by  purch.  vice 

Abercromby,  prom.  8  April 

Comet  Shewell,  Lieut.  do. 
J.  T.  G.  Taubman,  Cornet  do. 
4  Cornet  Dayrell,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Brooke,  prom.  9  March 

H.  J.  Collingwood,  Comet       8  April 
Surg.  Micklam,  from  50  F.  Surg,  vice 
Pyper,  h.  p.  6  do. 

*  Dr.  Gds.  Capt  Ciichton,  Maj.  bv  purch.  vice 
Walker,  ret.  '  do. 

Lieut.  Gardiner,  Capt  do. 
Cornet  Martin,  Lieut  do. 
S.  M*Call,  Cornet  do. 
Cornet  Sir  W.  H.  St.  L.  Clarke,  Bt 
Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Kennedy,  prom. 

8  April 

T.  M.  Goodlake,  Cornet  do. 
Vet.  Surg.  Constant,  from  3  Dr.  Vet 
Surg,  vice  Ryding,  superseded 

50  March 

0  Cornet  and  Riding  Mast  Phillips,  rank 

of  Lieut,  16  Feb. 

7  Cornet  Bolton,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Corkran,  prom.  8  April 

J .  Cronyn,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Os- 
born,  prom.  9  March 

1  Dr.      Cornet  Hibbert,  Lieut  by  piirch.  vice 

Eccles,  prom.  8  April 

J .  Vates,  Cornet  do. 
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I  Dr.       F.  Thomas,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Skip* 

with,  prom.  April  1826 

3  Cornet  Richardson,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Floyer,  ret  do. 
W.  Scott,  Vet.  Surg,  vice  Constant,  5 

Dr.  Gds.  30  March 

W.  C.  Shipley,  Cornet  8  April 

4  Lieut.  Parlby,  Capt.  vice  R.  Burrowes, 

dead  50  Sept.  1825 

Cornet  Bromwich,  Lieut  vice  Murray, 
dead  12  Aug. 

G.  A.  Brownlow,  Cornet  do. 

6  Comet  Hon.  J.  Arbuthnot,  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Mitchell,  prom. 

8  April  1826 

H.  Creighton,  Comet  do. 

7  Lieut.  Pringle,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Cathcart,  Si2  F.  do. 
Comet  Hall,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice  Lord 

Hopetoun,  prom.  7  do. 

Cornet  Vivian,  Lieut  8  do. 

A.  Houstoun,  Cornet  do. 

8  Cornet  Miller,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Spooner,  prom.  22  do. 

10  Capt  Drummond,  Maj.  by  purch,  vice 

Arnold,  prom.  8  do. 

Lieut.  Wood,  Capt  do. 
Cornet  Lyne,  Lieut.  do. 
J.  Musters,  Cornet  do. 

II  Cornet  Handley,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Stewart,  prom.  do. 
C.  R.  Hyndraan,  Cornet  do. 

12  Cornet  Hamilton,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  England,  prom.  do. 
Cornet  Dewes,  Lieut,  vice  Stewart, 
prom.  9  do. 

F.  H.  Vane,  Cornet  do. 

13  Capt  Brunton,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Higgins,  prom.  2  March 

Lieut  Maitland,  Capt.  do. 
Cornet  Evered,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Lang.  8  F.  17  Feb. 

Cornet  Haity  Lieut  vice  Brown,  prom. 

8  April 

R.  Gethin,  Cornet  do. 

15  Cornet  Haitt,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Dundas,  prom.  do. 

G.  P.  Bushe,  Cornet  do. 
J.  C.  Baird,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Ber- 

guer,  prom.  22  do. 

16  Cornet  Guest,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Armstrong,  prom.  8  do. 

B.  N.  Everard,  Cornet  do. 
Assist.  Surg.  Mouat,  from  13  F.  Assist. 

Surg,  vice  Malloch,  46  F.    13  March 
Lieut  Douglass,  from  81  F.  Lieut,  by 
purch.  vice  Smyth,  prom.    22  April 

17  Lieut.  Fisk,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  John- 

ston, prom.  8  do. 

Comet  Elton,  Lieut  do. 
Cornet  Barron,  do.  vice  Loftus,  prom. 

9  do. 

N.  B.  F.  Shawe,  Comet  8  do. 

W.  Parker,  do.  9  do. 

Lieut  Barron,  Adj.  vice  Fisk,  prom. 

do. 

Gren.  Gds.  Capt.  Barrett,  Capt.  and  Lieut.  Col. 

vice  Col.  Barclay,  dead  6  do. 

Ensign  and  Lieut  Perceval,  Lieut  and 
Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Dawkins,  prom. 

8  do. 

W.  Thornton,  Ensign  and  Lieut,  do. 
Ensign  and  Lieut  Drummond,  Lieut 
and  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Ellis,  prom. 

22  do. 

T.  A.  Kimmis,  Ensign  and  Lieut,  do. 
Cold3.F.G.  2d  Lieut  Clitherow,  from  Rifle  Brig. 

Ensign  and  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Ben- 
tinck,  prom.  8  do. 

3  F.  Gds.  G.  Moncrielie,  Ensign  and  Lieut  by 
purch.  vice  Dixon,  prom.  do. 
1  F.       Capt  Deuchar,  Maj,  by  purch.  vice 
Graham,  ret.  6  do. 

Lieut  Bland,  Capt  2  March 

Lieut.  Fletcher,  do.  by  purch.  vice 
Deuchar  6  April 

Ensign  Butt,  Lieut  2  March 

Ensign  and' Adj.  Mulier,  rank  of  Lieut. 

5  do. 

Lieut  Macleod,  from  h.  p.  Lieut,  vice 
Sargent,  cancelled  9  do. 

Ensign  Ormsby,  Lieut,  vice  Wilson, 
dead  22  do. 
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1  F.         Ensign  Byrne,  do.  vice  Bichner,  dead 
23  March  1826 

Lieut  M'Pherson,  from  2  W.  I.  R. 
Lieut  vice  Bland  24  do. 

Ensign  M*Keiizie,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Fletcher  6  April 

Ensign  Ritchie,  from  1  Vet..  Bn.  En- 
sign 7  April  1825 

Ensign  Carr,  from  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  R.  En- 
sign vice  Ormsby       22  March  1826 

W.  D.  Bedford,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
M*Kenzie  6  April 

A.  M.  Wilmot,  do.  by  purch.  vice 
Campbell,  4  F.  7  do. 

F  Hoskins,  do.  vice  Butt  8  do. 

R.  Going,  do.  vice  Byme  9  do. 

3  Maj.  Wall,  Lieut  Col.  25  March 
Bt.  Lieut.  Col.  Cameron,  Maj.  do. 
Bt  Maj.  Bowen,  from  h.  p.  81  F.  Capt 

16  do. 

Lieut  Woods,  Capt  25  do. 

Capt.  Daniell,  from  Riding  Est.  Capt. 

26  do. 

Ensign  Christie,  Lieut.  25  do. 

Ensign  Stewart,  do.  26  do. 

Lieut  Amiel,  from  h,  p.  17  Dr.  Lieut 

27  do. 

Lieut.  Ashhurst,  from  46  F.  do.  do. 
Lieut.  Mackie,  from  86  F.  do.  do. 
Lieut.  Cain,  from  14  F.  do.  do. 
Lieut  Dore,  from  h,  p.  24  F.  do.  do. 
Lieut.  Morshead,  from  52  F.  do.  do. 
Ensign  Moore,  from  94  F.  do.  28  do. 
Ensign  Carr,  from  52  F.  do.  29  do. 
Ensign  Walsh,  from  35  F.  do.  30  do. 
Ensign  Wheatstone,  from  53  F.  do. 

31  do. 

T.  Shiel,  late  Lieut  of  7  F.  do.  1  April 
Ensign  Barr,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Croasdaile,  prom.  8  do. 

Ensign  Hanna,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Ensign 

7  April  1825 
R.  Turton,  Ensign  by  purch. 

25  March  1826 
W.  Rainey,  Ensign  26  do. 

P.  de  Blaquiere,  Ensign  by  purch. 

8  April 

Lieut  Ridd,  from  h.  p.  60  F.  Lieut, 
vice  Wheatstone,  53  F.  13  do. 

4  Capt.  Scott,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Capt 

8  April  1825 

Ensign  Campbell,  from  1  F.  Ensign 
vice  Clarke,  prom.     28  March  1826 

5  Lieut.  Gray,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  Galbraith,  prom.  8  April  1825 
Lieut  J.  Spence,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  Lieut 

vice  Derinzy,  h.  p.  York  Lieut  Inf. 

Vol.  25  Feb.  182C 

Ensign  Phibbs,  from  1  Vet.  Bn. 

7  April  1825 

6  Lieut.  Duke,  Capt  vice  Cox,  dead 

28  Aug. 

Ensign  W_  ington,  from  67  F.  Lieut. 

r  do. 

7  Ensign  Hon.  S.  Hay,  from  71  F.  Lieut 

by  purch.  vice  Moorsom,  prom. 

2  March  1826 
Hon.  A.  Hope,  Lieut,  vice  Blaney 
prom.  8  April 

8  Ensign  Senhouse,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  En. 

sign  7  April  1825 

Surg.  Mostyn,  from  81  F.  Surg,  vice 
Cartan,  prom.  23  Feb.  1826 

9  Lieut.  Hill,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

8  April  1825 

10  Lieut.  Johnson,  from  do.  Lieut,  vice 
.  Leard,  prom.  7  do. 
Ensign  Strickland,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Halifax,  prom.       8  April  1826 
Ensign  Pilkington,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 
Ensign  7  April  1825 

11  Capt  Turner,  Maj .  by  purch,  vice  Ogil- 

vie,  ret  8  April  1826 

Capt.  Willshire,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Capt. 

8  April  1825 
Lieut  Richmond,  Capt.  by  purch. 

8  April  1826 

Ensign  Dolphin,  Lieut.  do. 
Ensign  Cook,  Ensign  do. 

12  Ensign  Tedlie,  from  h.  p.  Ensign  vice 

Russell,  89  F.  27  March 

13  Lieut.  Hon.  F.  Howard,  from  h.  p. 

Lieut  vice  Wilson,  52  F.       50  do. 
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Serj.  Maj.  Hutchins,  Adj.  and  Eiisign    31  F, 
vice  Fen  ton,  prom.      15  Sept.  1825 

Hosp.  Assist.  John  Robertson,  Assist. 
Surg,  vice  Mouat,  16  Dr. 

15  March  1826  32 

2d  Lieut.  C.  White,  from  Ceylon  R. 
Ensign  vice  Pearson,  dead     13  April  S3 

Ensign  Budd,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
White,  32  F.  16  March  34 

Lieut.  Moir,  from  h.  p.  37  F.  Lieut, 
vice  Cain,  3  F.  27  do. 

Lieut.  Dewson,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut, 
vice  Humphry,  prom.    9  April  18'25 

Ensign  Elliott,  from  1  do.  Ensign  7  do. 

J.  Hay,  Adj.  and  Ensign  vice  Bannis-  35 
ter,  prom.  16  Feb.  1826 

Ensign  Rudyerd,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Barton,  prom.  22  April 

C  VV.  Hird,  Ensign  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Kellett,  from  h.  p.  24  F.  En- 
sign vice  Prettejohn,  53  F.  51  March  36 

T.  Douglass,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Kellett,  prom.  22  April 

Ensign  Hudson,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  En- 
sign 7  do. 

Ensign  Dunne,  Lieut  by  purcli.  vice 
Moore,  98  F.  2  March 

F.  Wigston,  Ensi^  16  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Lewis,  from  5  Vet,  Bn.  38 
Assist  Surg.  25  do. 

Lieut.  Vignoles,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Farquharson,  prom.  8  April 

Ensign  Michel,  Lieut.  do. 

Ensign  Elliott,  from  2  Vet,  Bn.  Ensign 

7  April  1825 
S.  R.  Delme,  Ensign  by  purch. 

8  April  1826  39 
Ensign  M'Dermott,  Lieut,  vice  Moore, 

15  F.  23  Feb. 

F.  H.  Stephens,  Ensign  by  purch.  do. 
2d  Lieut  Pentland,  1st  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Bigge,  prom.  8  April 

lion.  J.  Smclair,  2d  Lieut  do.  40 

Capt.  Hon.  G.  Catheart,  from  7  Dr. 

Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Clayton,  prom.  41 
do. 

Ensign  Boileau,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  En- 
sign 7  April  1825 

Lieut.  Sloone,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  St. 
George,  ret  8  April  1826 

2d  Lieut  Losh,  1st  Lieut  do.  42 

C.  Crutchley,  2d  Lieut  Ho. 

Ensign  Cunynghame,  Lieut,  by  purch. 
vice  Smyth,  prom.  do. 

Ensign  Alcock,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Spalding,  Lieut  vice  Paschal, 
77  F.  30  March 

Ensign  Elderton,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  43 
Poulden,  prom.  8  April 

J.  O'Dormell,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Irving,  61  F.  16  March  44 

M.  C.  Seton,  Ensign  30  do. 

Lieut  Dixon,  from  5  F.  Gds.  Capt.  by 
purch.  vice  Burgh,  ret.         8  April 

Lieut.  Bowles,  from  52  F.  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Beetham,  prom.  do. 

Lieut  Frazer,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

7  April  1825 

Lieut.  Thomas,  from  54  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Pigott,  90  F.  13  April  1826  45 

Ensign  Maclean,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Dutton,  ret  30  March 

Ensign  Goodman,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

D'Urban,  prom.  8  April 

Ensign  Bolton,  from  h.  p.  Ensign  vice  46 

Tew,  2W.LR.  24  March 

Capt  Raymond,  from  h.  p.  40  F.  Pay. 

mast  vice  Crowe,  h.  p.  9  do. 

T.  Grove,  Ensign  by  purch.  13  April 
Ensign  Calcraft,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Berkeley,  prom.  22  do. 

J.  Every,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Sulli- 
van, prom.  21  do. 
F.  P.  Trapaud,  Ensign  22  do.  48 
Lieut  Lucas,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Deedes,  75  F.  do. 
Ensign  Sheppard,  Lieut.  do. 
A.  Hathorn,  Ensign  do. 
T.  R.  Burro wes.  Ensign  vice  Wilson, 

dead  16  Aug.  1825 

Ensign  Marechaux,  Lieut,  vice  Gregg, 

dead  6Ai)rin826 
E.  R.  Gregg,  Ensign  do. 


Ensign  Wetenhall,  Lieut,  by  nurch. 

vice  Ruxton,  prom.  16  March  1826 
J.  C.  Stock,  Ensign  vice  Minchin,  58  F. 

25  do. 

Lieut  Hon.  A.  Harley,  from  87  F. 

Lieut  vice  Bowles,  26  F.  8  April 
W.  S.  Norton,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Talbot  45  F.  do. 
Lieut.  Weyland,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut.  ' 

8  April  1825 

S.  R.  Streatfield,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Hughes,  prom.  8  April  1826 

W.  VV.  Abney,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Streatfield,  52  F.  22  do. 

Cornet  Hall,  from  h.  p.  21  Dr.  Ensign, 
pay.  difl:  vice  Walsh,  3  F.  30  March 

T.  Paris,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Hall,  prom. 

f       8  April 

Lieut  Buchanan,  from  h.  p*  York  Ran. 
Lieut  6  do. 

Lieut  Cocker,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Gilbert,  ret  8  do. 

Ensign  Hon.  F.  Petre,  Lieut  do. 

J.  P.  Taylor,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Shenley,  Adj.  viee  Roberts,  res. 
Adj.  only  9  March 

Ensign  Hay,  from  82  F.  Ensign  vice 
Wake,  prom.  22  April 

Lieut.  Law,  Capt  vice  Birch,  dead 

:;9  Sept  1825 

Ensign  Minchin,  from  31  F.  Lieut,  do. 

Ensign  Lowth,  Lieut  vice  Torrens, 
dead  11  do. 

T.  Jenkins,  Ensign  viee  Maclean,  can- 
celled 2  March  1826 

A.  Whittle,  Ensign  vice  Lowth   23  do. 

Ensign  Loraine,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Hall,  7  F.  8  April 

Ensign  Douglas,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  En- 
sign 7  April  1825 

Gent  Cadet  C.  B.  Lloyd,  from  R.  Mil. 
Coll.  Ensign  8  April  1826 

Hosp.  Assist  Mackenzie,  Assist.  Surg. 

12  do. 

Capt  Corfield,  from  77  F.  Capt.  vice 

Borrowes,  dead  23  March 

2d  Lieut  Hay,  from  60  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Versturme,  prom.  8  April 
Ensign  Inglis,  from  54  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Gray,  ret  22  do. 

Capt.  Brander,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Cowell,  ret  8  do. 

Lieut.  Campbell,  Capt.  do. 
Ensign  Hill,  Lieut.  do. 
C.  Campbell,  Ensign  do. 
Hosp.  Assist  McGregor,  Assist  Surg. 

1 2  do. 

Ensign  Freer,  Lieut  by  purch.  vicfe 

Gosselin,  prom.  8  da 

Ensign  Talbot,  from  53  F.  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Mathias,  Lieut  vice  Gletlstanes, 

dead  16  Aug.  1825 

Ensign  Clarke,  from  4  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Langmead,  prom. 

4  March  1826 
J.  D.  Young,  Ensign  16  Aug.  1825 
Ensign  Browne,  from  13  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Hawkins,  89  F, 

13  April  1826 
Ensign  Du  Vemot,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Geddes,  prom.  8  do. 

G.  H.  Clarke,  Ensign  by  purch.  do. 
A.  M.  Tulloch,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Lewis,  89  F.  9  do. 

Capt  Martin,  from  5  Vet  Bn.  Capt, 

vice  Miller,  24  F.  8  April  1825 

Lieut  Bruce,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

vice  Gleeson,  90  F.  do. 
Lieut  Antrobus,  from  h.  p.  13  F. 

Lieut,  vice  Ashliurst,  3  F. 

27  March  1826 
C.  W.  St.  J.  Wall,  Ensign  by  purdi. 

vice  Legh,  prom.  8  April 

Major  Taylor,  Lieut  Col.  vice  Erskme, 

dead  8  June  1825 

Brevet  Maj.  Morisset,  Maj.  do. 
Lieut.  Reed,  Capt.  do. 
Lieut  Griflaths,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

vice  Smith,  60  F.  10  April 

Ensign  M'Cleveity,  do.  vice  Reed 

26  Aug. 

Ensign  Bell,  do.  vice  Vincent,  dead 

23  March  1826 
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J.  A.  Erskine,  Ensign  i^.l  March  1826  65  F. 
Ensign  Vincent,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Grubbe,  prom.  8  April 

Lieut,  de  Lisle,  Capt,  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  Si2  do. 

Ensign  Keating,  Lieut.  do. 
C.  Tyssen,  Ensign  8  do. 

Capt.  Anderson,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell,  ret.  do. 
Lieut.  Greenwood,  Capt  do. 
Ensign  Baxter,  Lieut..  do. 
Ensign  Isham,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Estridge,  prom.  22  do. 

C.  T.  Vandeleur,  Ensign  do. 
Capt  Moorsom,  from  h.  p.  Capt  pay- 
ing diff.  vice  Monins,  69  F.       8  do. 
Lieut  Wilson,  from  15  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Morshead,  5  F.  27  March 

Ensign  Hughes,  from  h.  p.  Ensign  vice 

Carr,  3  F.  29  do. 

Ensign  Cockcraft,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

King,  prom.  22  AprU 

Ensign  Streatfield,  from  54  F.  Ensign 
do. 

Ensign  Prettejohn,  from  16  F.  Ensign 
vice  Wheatstone,  3  F.        31  March 

Lieut  Wheatstone,  from  3  F.  Lieut 
vice  Bremer,  h.  p.  60  F.       13  April 

Lieut  Wells,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut 
vice  Dalgety,  70  F.       9  April  1825 

Ensign  Clarke,  do.  vice  Fenton,  dead 
16  do. 

Ensign  Bayley,  Ensign  do. 
Ensign  Burton,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Crofton,  ret  12  April  1826 

Lieut  Tincombe,  from  h.  p.  30  F.  do. 

vice  Thomas,  26  F.  15  do. 

C,  Daintry,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Inglis,  41  F.  22  do. 

D.  L.  Fawsett,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Allen,  cancelled  6  do. 

Ensign  Hunt,  Lieut  by  pUrch.  vice 

Murray,  prom.  8  do. 

W.  Croke,  Ensign  do. 
Lieut.  Vicars,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Webster,  prom.  22  do. 

Ensign  Keating,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Keating,  prom.  9  tlo. 

Ensign  Hogg,  do.  22  do. 

J.  F.  Alymer,  Ensign  9  do. 

JEnsign  Keating,  from  54  F.  do,  22  do. 
Lieut.  Arnold,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  LesUe,  72  F.  8  April  1825 

Ensign  Fuller,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Amherst,  prom.  8  April  1826 

R.  B.  Yates,  Ensign  ^o. 
Brevet  Maj.  Fawcett,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 

Capt  9  April  182a 

2d  Lieut.  Gibbons,  1st  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Smith,  prom.  8  April  1826 
G.  Bulmer,  2d  Lieut  ^  do. 

J.  R.  Peyton,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Mason, 

prom.  ,   9  do. 

W.  R.  Faber,  do.  by  purch.  vice 

Browne,  85  F.  _  10  do. 

W.  F.  Harvey,  do.  vice  O'Meara,  2 

W.  LR.  lido. 
C.  O.  Leman,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Bell, 

64  F.  12  do. 

Ensign  Barlow,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Coghlan,  prom.  8  do. 

G.  Ruddle,  Ensign  do. 
Capt  Stewart,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Capt 
8  April  182o 

Lieut.  AUt,  frem  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut  vice 
Pennefather,  prom.  do. 

Ensign  Ward,  do.  by  purch.  vice  Doyle,  79 
prom.  8  April  1826 

J.  L.  Smith,  Ensign  by  purch.  do. 

Ensign  Murray,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Boates,  prom.  do. 

2d  Lieut  Bell,  from  60  F.  Ensign  do. 
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Lieut.  Cochrane,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

8  April  1825 

Ensign  Hon.  H.  B.  Grey,  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Hunt,  prom. 

*  15  April  1826 

Ensign  Wise,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Amsinck,  prom.  22  do. 

Lieut.  Palmer,  from  89  F.  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Mackay,  h.  p.  3  W.  L  R. 

do. 

E.  St  V.  Digby,  Ensign  13  do. 

F.  P.  O'Reilly,  Ensign  22  do. 
Serj.  Maj.  Steele,  from  Gren.Gds.  Adj. 

and  Ensign  vice  Nowlan,  Ceylon  R. 

23  March 

R.  A.  Gossett,  Ensign  viee  Warrington. 

6  F.  2  do. 

Quart  Mast  Serj.  W.  Mew,  Quart 

Mast,  vice  Johnstone,  dead  1 6  Feh. 
Capt.  Monins,  from  52  F.  Capt  vice 

Silver,  h.  p.  rec.  diff.  8  April 

H.  B.  Bennett,  Ensign  vice  Ford,  dead 
2  March 

Lieut  Fleeson,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

8  April  1825 

Quart  Mast  Serj.  Wilson,  Quart.  Mast, 
vice  Norman,  dead  "    15  April  1826 

F.  Dolson,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Strangways,  7  F.  5  do. 

G.  M,  Stack,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Hay,  7  F.  6  do. 

Brevet  Maj.  Owen,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 
Bamford,  ret  8  do. 

Lieut.  Smith,  Capt  do. 
Ensign  Pickney,  Lieut.  do. 

D.  Daly,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Wil- 
liamson, prom.  7  do. 

C.  H.  Colston,  Ensign  8  do. 

Capt.  Harold,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Capt. 

^  8  April  1825 

Ensign  M-Nabb,  from  h.  p.  49  F.  En- 

sign  vice  Kearnes,  2  W.  1.  R. 
^  3  March  1826 

Lieut  Salmon,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Lord  G.  Bentinck,  prom.  9  do. 

Ensign  Davison,  Lieut.  do. 
Ensign  Graham,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Browne,  prom.  8  April 

Gent  Cadet  G.  W.  D.  O'Hara,  from 

R.  Mil.  Coll.  Ensign  by  purch. 

9  March 

E.  C.  Ansell,  Ensign  vice  Ferguson, 
dead  10  do. 

H.  Boys,  Ensign  by  purch.  8  April 
Capt.  Atkins,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  M*- 

Adam,  prom.  22  do. 

Capt.  Deedes,  from  29  F.  Capt.  do. 
Ensign  Hon.  R.  Preston,  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Hall,  prom.  do. 
A.  Jardine,  Ensisn  tto. 
Lieut  Paschal,  from  25  F.  Capt  vice 

Corfield,  41  F.  25  March 

Lieut  Butler,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

8  April  1825 

Capt  Mill,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice  Mac- 
pherson,  ret  8  April  1826 

Lieut.  Hemmans,  Capt  do. 

Ensign  Holyoake,  Lieut  do. 

Assist  Surg.  Henderson,  Surg,  vice 
Bolton,  h.  p.  25  March 

Hosp.  Assist.  Duncan,  Assist  Surg. 

23  Feb. 

F.  Montgomery,  Ensign  by  purch. 

1 5  April 

Hosp.  Assist.  Thomson,  Assist.  Surg. 

do. 

Ensign  Crombie,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Maule,  prom.  8  do. 

Ensign  Fulton,  Lieut,  by  purch.  Mce 
Townshend,  prom.  9  do. 

R.  Binney,  Ensign  8  do. 

C.  Cameron,  Ensign  9  do. 
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Register. — Markets. 


CORN  MARKETS. 

Edinburgh. 


1826. 


Ap.  19 

26 
May  3 
10 
17 


Wheat. 


Bis.  Prices.  Av.pr. 


d.s.d. 

505  28  0  34  6 
29  0  34  6 
646  28  0  34  0 
759 


s.  d, 

32  4i 
32  3 
30  lo! 


Barley. 


Oats.  Pease. 


d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d.  f?.d.  s.  d. 

21  0  28  0il8  0  23  0  18  0  20  0 
200  280,180  230  180  20  0 
20  0  24  0)17  0  210  17  0  20  0 


 ,28    6!20  0  26  6!l6  0  2l0  17  0  18  6 

531  25  0  52  0128    8  [18  0  25  01170  21  o|  17  0  19  0 


Quar. 
Loaf. 


s.  d. 


Potat. 
p.peck 


s.  d. 

0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 
0  10 


Ap.  18 

25 
May  2 


Sacks.  Stone. 


Oatmeal. 


s.  s. 

37  40 

37  40 

55  37 

34  56 

161135  57 


s.  d. 

2  2 

2  2 

2  0 

2  0 

2  0 


s.  s. 

50  0 
30  0 
28  0 
0 

28  0 


Glasgow, 


1826. 

Wheat,  240  lbs. 

Oats,  264  lbs. 

Barley,  320  lbs. 

Bns.&Pse.' 

Oatmeal 
140  lbs. 

Floi 
2801 

Dantzic. 

For.  red. 

British. 

Irish. 

Scottish. 

Irish. 

Scots. 

Stirl.Meas. 

April  19 

26 

May  3 
10 
17 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

31  0  35  0 
510  33  0 
31  0  35  0 
50  0  32  0 
31  0  32  0 

j  s.d.  s.d. 

18  0  20  6 
118  0  20  0 
|18  0  20  0 
118  0  20  6 
tl9  0  206 

s.  d.  g.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

23  0  25  0 

22  0  24  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

23  0  28  0 
25  0  28  0 
25  0  2H  0 
23  0  27  0 
25  0  26  0 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

210  22  6 
210  23  0 
21  0  25  0 
210  25  0 
210  23  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  0  20  0 
18  0  20  0 
18  0  20  0 
18  0  20  0 
18  0  20  0 

s. 

48  . 
48 
48  . 
48 
48  . 

Haddington. 

Dalkeith. 

1826. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

1826. 

Oatmeal. 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

Per  Boll. 

Pr.P. 

April  21 

28 

May  5 
19 

490 
565 
416 
522 
492 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

27  6  55  0 

25  6  33  0 

26  0  31  0 

24  0  29  6 

25  0  31  0 

s.  d. 

30  5 
30  10 

28  11 
27  4 

29  2 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  0  26  0 
18  0  24  0 
170  24  0 
15  0  20  0 
18  0  24  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

16  0  22  0 
15  0  21  6 
15  0  20  0 
140  190 
15  0  216 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

150  18  0 
15  018  0 
140  180 
14  0  18  0 

|160  200 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

15  0  18  0 
15  0  19  6 
14  0  18  6 
14  0  180 

|l6  0  200 

April  17 
24 

May  1 

8 
15 

s.  d.    s.  d. 

16  9     17  6 

17  5     18  0 
16  9     17  3 
16  0     16  9 
163  169 

s. 

London. 


1826. 

Wheat, 
per.  qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Flour,  280  lb.| 

Fd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick, 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine,  i  2d. 

April  17 

24 

May  1 
15 

s.  s. 

44  72 
44  72 
44  71 

40  66 
40  66 

s.  s. 

34  40 
34  40 
50  34 
2S  32 
28  32 

s.  s. 

24  56 
24  34 
22  52 

21  31 

22  32 

s.  s. 

21  28 
21  28 
20  27 
19  26 
1  20  28 

s.  s. 

22  35 
22  32 

21  51 
20  50 

22  32 

s.  s. 

40  44 
40  44 
40  44 

39  45 

40  44 

s.  s. 

52  37 

32  37 
52  37 
52  36 

33  57 

s.  s. 

42  46 
42  45 
42  44 
41  43 
41  43 

s.  s. 

58  40 

58  40 

59  41 
38  40 
59  41 

s.  s. 

53  55 

54  58 
52  55 
50  55 
50  55 

s.  s. 

42  50 
45  53 
42  50 
42  46 
42  46 

Qu{ 
Lo'c 

~d 

9 


Liverpool. 


1826. 

Wheat. 
70  lb. 

Oats. 
451b. 

Barley. 
60  lb. 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

Pease, 
per  qr. 

April  19 

25 

May  2 

9 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  0  10  0 
4  0  9  0 

4  0  9  10 

5  6  9  3 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  2   3  6 
3  0   3  4 
3  2   3  5 
3  0   3  5 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

4  0  5  0 
4  0  5  0 
4  0  5  0 
3  9  4  9 

s.  s. 

37  40 
57  40 
57  40 
35  38 

s.  s. 

42  46 
42  46 
42  46 
42  45 

s.  s. 

Flour. 


Eng. 
240 lb. 


47  51 
47 

47  51 

45  " 


Irish. 


Amer. 
196  lb. 


s.  I  s.  s. 

47  49  23  25 

49  23  25 

47  49,25  25 

47,28  30 


51  47 
51  47 
49  44 


Oatm.  240  ]  i 

 1 

See  . 


Engl. 


s. 

27 

s. 

33 

s. 

26 

27 

.35 

28 

30 

33 

26 

26 

31 

25 

England  ^  Wales — Imperial  Measure. 


1826. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

April  8 

60  4 

37  8 

32  10 

24  0 

36  0 

39  11 

15 

61  2 

36  11 

33  6 

24  3 

58  1 

58  11 

22 

61  1 

39  9 

52  11 

24  7 

38  5 

39  11 

29 

62  8 

36  5 

32  4 

25  1 

38  10 

40  8 

May  6 

62  3 

36  2 

51  0 

24  11 

39  7 

38  11 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CaltonhilU 

).-The  Observations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  a^^^^^our  o'clod^  aftG^^^ 
oon— The  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 
rhermometer. 


1826. 


Ther.  Baro. 


A.44 
'IVL32 
A.  42 
M.42 
A.  48 
M.43 
A.  49 
M.42 
A.  51 
M.40 
A.  46 
M.59i 
A.  46 
M.44 
A.  50 
M.56 
A.  51 
M.36 
A.  41 
M.36 
A.  50 
M.39 
A.  46 
M.32. 
A.  45 
M.32 
A.  50 
M.33 
A.  47 


12| 


Attach. 
Ther. 


29.734 
.733 
.750 
.675 
.684 
.88« 
.606 
.570 
.492 
.535 
.340 
.514 
.596 
.631 
.572 
.570 
.281 

28-  993 
29.275 

.373 
28.999 
.950 
.892 

29- 559 
1  .692 

.659 
.552 
.755 
.776 
.734 


Wind. 


Weather. 


11}  N^^- 

■«}  NW. 
fjNVV. 
NW. 


51., 

•52}  NW. 


59, 
.50  \ 
50/ 


NW. 


N. 

NW. 


50, 
.54^ 
54/ 
.54-1 
47/ 
.50}NW. 

;5^}|cble. 
i-4jj|cble. 
[.50VNW. 


Dull,  cold, 
rain  night. 
Rain  morn, 
day  fair. 
Dull,  but 
fresh,  fair. 
Cold,  flying 
showers. 

Ditto. 

ShwrS.  rain 
afternoon. 
Fair,  cold, 
foren.  sunsh. 

Ditto. 

Foren.  fair, 
j  rain  aftem. 
Aftem.  hail 
land  rain- 
jRain,thun. 
&hght.hail 

Ditto. 

[Dull,  with 
'shwrs.  rain. 
IDuII,  cold, 
I  shwrs.  rain. 
Frost  morn, 
jrain  aftern. 


■.oo/>      rTA,  I  Attach. 

1826.     Ther.  Baro.  I  ^her. 


Apr. 


Wind.  I  Weather. 


16{ 
20  i 


22 1 

H 

24 1 
25 1 
26 1 
27 1 
28. 
29 1 
SO 


M.33 
A.  46 
M.34i 
A.  46 
M.35.i 
A.  46 
M.40 
A.  49 
M.39 
V.  54 
M.35 
Ao5 
M.42 
A.51 
M.34 
A.  45 
M.3U 
A.  43 
M.29 
A.  41 
M.30i 
A.  43 
M.30 
A.  52 
M.26 
A.  34 
M.29^ 
A.  38 

M.m. 

A.  42 


29.820  M. 
.925!A. 
.9601 M 
.9261  A. 
.892;M 
.710|A. 
.6061 M, 
.6341 A 


} 

.51  > 

50/ 
.49 


mv. 

NW. 


.615 
.440 
.251 
.556 
.282 
.516 
.505 
.466 
.504 
.5^9 
.619 


.635 
.414 
.350 
.196 
.512 
.661 
.719 
.796 
.846 
.934 
.996 


.50  \ 
50/ 
.54  ^ 
57/ 
.50) 
55/ 

50/ 
,50  \ 
51/ 
.50  \ 
50  / 
,46  \ 
46/ 
:.46\ 
46/ 
.4n 
40  / 
401 
41/ 
.43^ 
46/ 


SW. 
SW. 


SW. 


Cble. 
Cble. 


Cble. 


.47^ 
48/ 


Cble. 
NE. 


Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Ditto,  and 
cold. 

Forn.  sunsh. 
aftern.  dull. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Forn.  warm, 
aftern.  cold. 
Morn,  frost, 
day  fair. 
Dull,  v/ith 
lying  shwrs. 
Day  sunsh. 
rain  night. 
Aftern.  hail, 
night  snow. 
Frost,  morn, 
day  dull  cold. 

Ditto. 
Hail,  snow, 
sleet,frost  ev 

Keen  frost, 

Frost  mom. 
day  sunsh. 
Ditto,  snow 
on  hills. 


Average  of  rain,  1.257. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

The  weather  continued  extremely  dry  towards  the  end  of  April  ;  the  hills  werei 
'•overed  with  snow  ;  and  in  the  lower  districts  the  mercury  frequently  fell  below  the 
freezing  point  during  the  night.  Hoar  frosts  at  night,  with  hot  sunshine  through  the 
day,  have  been  frequent  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  month.  The  amount 
Df  rain  since  our  last  does  not  exceed  T-lOths  of  an  inch,  and  the  ground  is  exceed- 
ingly dry,  and  vegetation  rather  languid.  On  rich  clay-lands  wheat  mamtams  a 
healthy  appearance ;  on  all  dry,  black  lands,  the  plants  suffer  severely ;  and  as  the 
ear  is  now  formed,  it  will  to  a  certainty  be  small  on  such  lands.  Oats  have  come 
up  rather  unequal  in  many  instances,  except  when  they  were  sown  very  early  ;  after 
clover  they  look  yellow.  Barley  has  been  for  the  most  part  sown,  but  an  irregular 
braird  appears.  Cutting-grass  is  very  backward,  and  pastures  afford  a  scanty  bite. 
Potatoes  have  been  all  planted,  and  fallow-grounds  clean  easily.  Labour  is  in  a  for- 
ward, and  vegetation  in  a  rather  backward  state. 

The  corn-markets  have  felt  a  severe  depression,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  respecting  the  corn  now  in  bond,  and  contemplated  dis- 
cretionary importation  to  a  certain  extent. 

Cattle  are  lower  priced  than  last  season,  and  sales  are  very  dull. 
About  the  end  of  April  the  pear  trees  in  orchards  were  in  full  blow,  and  doubts 
were  entertained  that  the  blossom  would  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the 
unusually  severe  frost.  Many  of  the  blossoms  have  indeed  been  nipt,  but  still  a 
considerable  number  have  set,  and  swell  freely.  Apricots  an  walls,  that  had  their 
upper  surface  completely  frozen,  continue  to  swell  from  the  under  side,  and  the 
diseased  part  forms  a  hollow  on  the  upper  exposed  surface.  Apples  are  at  present 
in  full  blow,  and  a  fairer  flower,  uninjured  by  insects,  is  seldom  observed.  The  ex- 
treme dry  weather  during  the  frost  has  saved  the  blossam,  and  we  may  now  calcu- 
late  almost  to  a  certainty  on  a  full  crop  of  fruit. 
Perthshire,  \  Uh  May  1926. 
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63 1  Course  of  Exchange,  Jyc. — Prices  of  Stocks.  C^ltif 

Course  of  Exchange^  London^  May  16.  Amsterdam,  12:8.      Ditto  at  sight  ♦ 

12  :  5.  Rotterdam,  12  :  9.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  37  :  8.  Altona,  37 :  9.  , 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  70.  Ditto,  26  :  0.  Bourdeaux,  26  :  0.  Frankfort-on-  . 
the-Maine,  156.  Peters  burgh,  84,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  i^. 10:22.* 
Trieste,  ditto,  10  :  22.  Madrid,  35^.  Cadiz,  354.  Bilboa,  354.  Barcelona,  35.  Se- ' 
ville,  35.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  47 i-  Genoa,  43^.  Venice,  26  :  50.  Buenos- 1 
Ayres,  43*  Naples,  384.  Palermo,  per  oz.  115.  Lisbon,  504.  Oporto,  50|. 
Rio  Janeiro,  43.    Bahia,  47.    Dublin,  14 — Cork,  14  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion^  ^  oz  Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  £.OiiOitO.    Foreign  Gold  in  bars,! 

£.3iil7.f6d — New  Doubloons,  i:.O.iOiiO.  New  Dollars,  Os.  Od.  Silver  in  bars, 
standard,  Os.  Od. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd'' s  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  9d.  a  Os. — Cork  oij' 

Dublin,  15s.  9d.  a  20s  Belfast,  15s.  9d.  a  20s — Hamburgh,  20s.  a  30s — Madeira^i 

20s — Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s. — Home,  6s.  a  8  Gs — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  a  0  gs* 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  19th  A^ril  to  17th  May  1826. 


April  19. 

April  26. 

May  3. 

May  10. 

May  17,; 

Bank  Stock  

200 

201 

201 

2oof  ; 

784 

78i 

76| 

77| 

774 

79i 

79i 

77f 

78i 

78f  ■ 

87 

86 

84 

844 

84|  \ 

4  <^  cent,  do  

93i 

Ditto  New  do  

95i 

94 

93| 

94a 

941 

India  Stock  

221 

229 

235|  1 

6 

7 

8 

10 

10  ? 

Exchequer  bills,  

10 

10 

10 

11 

10  ! 

794 

794 

773 

78* 

784  : 

French  Rentes  

96  f.  75  c. 

96  f.  25  c. 

Prices  of  Stocks  Edinburgh,  19th  May  1826. 


Shares. 

Paid 

i:p. 

Price. 

£.100 

0 

0 

X'.  100 

0  0 

iM65 

0  0 

83 

6 

8 

83 

6  0 

190 

0  0 

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

500 

0 

0 

100 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

National  Banking  Company,  

100 

0 

0 

10 

0  0 

9 

5  0 

100 

0 

0 

100 

0  0 

No  Sales. 

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,... 

100 

0  0 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company,  

100 

0 

0 

10 

0  0 

14 

0  0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0  0 

13 

0  0 

200 

0 

0 

10 

0  0 

100 

0 

0 

10 

0  0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0  0 

9 

10  0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

0  0 

0 

16  0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0  0 

25 

0 

0 

21 

2  61  36 

0  0 

25 

0 

0 

16 

10  0 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0  0| 

10 

0 

0 

4 

0  0 

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company,  

25 

0 

0 

25 

0  0 

Average. 

400 

16  0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0  0 

35 

0  0 

100 

0 

0 

40 

0  0 

No  Sales; 

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,  

25 

0 

0 

2 

5  0 

50 

0 

0 

20 

0  0 

20 

0 

0 

12 

0  0 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co.... 

20 

0 

0 

6 

0  0 

50 

0 

0 

3 

0  0 

London,  Leith,  Edin.,&  Glasgow  Shipping  Co. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0, 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0  01 

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company,... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

25 

0 

a 

10 

0  o| 
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Coleman,  T.  Highwood,  Herefordshire,  and  E. 

Williams,  Ludlow,  Shropshire,  bankers 
Colledge,  T.  Killesby,  Northamptonshire,  cattle- 
dealer 

Cook,  C.  junior,  Wootton-under-edge,  Gloucester- 
shire, victualler        ,   .  ,  .  u 
Cook,  W.  Hudderslield,  Yorkshire,  merchant 
Cook,  J.  Sheffield,  victualler 
Congreve,  H.  and  R.  Hill,  jun..  Wood-street, 

Cheapside,  silk-manufacturers 
Correy,  J.  S.  Fletcher,  and  P.  Correy,  Leeds,  corn- 
millers  ,  ,  , 
Corrie.  W.  and  E.  Liverpool,  brokers 
Cox,  E.  H.  J.  Downes,  and  B.  ThoiTe,  Kingston- 

upon-Hull,  merchants 
Cruickshanks,  J.  Fleet-street,  London,  commis- 


.bbott,  R.  S.  I.  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill,  boot- 

ndrews,^  R.  Kingsbury-green,  Middlesex,  victual- 
ler 

insley,  J.  Little  Distaff-lane,  London,  merchant 
archer,  VV.  Hertford,  oilman 
ishton,  E.  Ashill,  Somersetshire,  butter-factor 
Vston,  W.  ToU-end,  Tipton,  Staffordshire,  iron- 

Jache.^^C.'^  West,  Bromwich,  Staffordshire,  iron- 
bedstead-maker 

3ackler,  H.  Walworth,  and  T.  W.  Blyth,  Cromer- 
street,  Gray's-inn-lane,  builders 

3arrett,  W.  L.  Shepherd's-bush,  Middlesex,  house- 

Barterri^and  H.  Poole,  timber-merchants 
Barns,  C.  T.  C.  Brightelmstone,  Sussex,  stable- 
keeper 

Barns,  J.  R.  Bristol,  wheelwright 

Bath,  J.  Cheltenham,  silversmith 

Baxter,  R.  Hoghton,  Lancashire,  cotton-spmner 

Bayley,  W.  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  siik-throwster 

Bell,  S.  and  W.  Davis,  Sambrook- court,  Basmg- 

hall-street,  factors 
Bell,  W.  Fenchurch- street,  London,  merchant 
Bently,  H.  and  J.  Fogg,  Eccles,  Lancashire,  bleach- 
ers 

Birch,  J.  junior,  Manchester,  merchant 

Blagg,  E.  Yarmouth,  grocer 

Blanshard,  G.  Manchester,  corn-factor 

Black,  J.  Chaj^el-place,  Oxford-street,  London, 
merchant  ^, 

Bloor,  J.  Wheelock,  Cheshire,  silk-throwster 

Booth,  J.  Manchester,  dealer 

Booker,  T.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  timber-mer- 
chant 

Borrocks,  W.  Liverpool,  corn-dealer 
Bowley,  J.  Bridges-street,  Coventgarden,  auc- 
tioneer 

Boys,  T.  Ludgate-hill,  bookseller 
Bov-  on,  A.  Nelson-square,  commission-agent 
Bradbury,  J.  L.  Manchester,  calico-printer 
Brawlev,  T.  Bristol,  baker 

Bremner,  J,  W.  Yates  and  A.  Smith,  Manchester, 

Briggs^'^^Tf^A.  Bloomsgrove,  Radford,  Notting- 
ham-shire, lace-manufacturers 

Brown,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Browne,  O.  E.  Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire,  cloth- 
manufacturer  V.    r»  1 

Brown,  J.  and  C.  Belson,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks, 
drapers  _  . 

Broughton,  F.  W.  Bedford-row,  London,  money- 
scrivener  ,  r>  J 

Brown,  H.  H.  Wlnchester-house,  Old  Broad- 
street,  merchant 

Buckley,  E.  R.andJ.  Manchester,  cotton-spmners 

Burwash,  T.  Bishopsgate-street-without,  pawn- 

Burton^^J.  and  M.  Charlesworth,  Derbyshire, 
cotton-spinners 

Burdwood,  J.  and  W.  H.  Coltman,  Devonport, 
linen-drapers  „    ,  ,  .  , 

Caffall,  T.  Rickmansworth,  Hertfordshire,  meai- 
i«an  «    ,  , . 

Cafe,  J.  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  grazier 

Call,  G.  J.  Bognor,  Sussex,  banker 

Calvert,  M.  and  G.  Milner,  Knaresborough,  flax- 
spinners 

Camp,  G,  Cheapside,  warehouseman 
Capp,  R.  T.  St.  Dunstan's-hill,  London,  ship- 
broker 

Carrington,  J.  Lud gate-street,  hnen-draper 
Carroll,  O.  Bristol,  provision-merchant 
Carr,  R.  Preston,  Lancashire,  corn-dealer 
Casloa,  W.  Rugely,  Staffordshire,  chemical-ma- 
nufacturer ,  .  . 
Chapman,  C.  G.  Torquay,  Devonshire,  Imen-dra- 

Clarfe,^  W.  Y.  Whistone,  Worcestershire,  glove- 
manufacturer  „  ^  ^ 

Cleverley,  C.  and  J.  Hutcheson,  Chiswell-street, 
linen-drapers  _  .  , 

Close,  J.  senior,  T.  Close  and  S.  Remhold,  Man. 
Chester,  merchants  ,  , 

Coleman,  T.  J.  Morris,  J.  B.  Moms,  and  T.  Mor 
ris,  Leominster,  bankers 


CullimortrjTcastle-court,  Budge-row,  Irish  pro- 

Curtoy?c!L."Braxbourne  mills,  Hertfordshire, 

miller  ,  , 

Curwen,  J.  J.  Great  Eastcheap,  tea  broker 
Curtis,  J.  Birmingham,  chandler 
Curtis,  J.  Hounslow,  Middlesex,  dealer  and  chap- 

DaleTa  and  R.  Walton,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

ship-broker  ,  . 

Dalrymple,  C  Old  Broad-street,  merchant 
Davis,  M.  Nicholas-passage,  Nicholas-lane,  Lom- 
bard-street, merchant 
Darby,  T.  and  J.  Birmingham,  dry-salters 
Dealey,  C.  Dursley,  Gloucestershire,  paper-maker 
Desanges,  C.  S.  Queen  Charlotte-row,  New-road, 

London,  bill-broker 
Dix,  S.  Cheltenham,  grocer 
Drew,  T.  Exeter,  linen-draper 
Easterley,  J.  Fenchurch-street,  ship-owner 
Edmonson,  J.  Keighly,  Yorkshire,  worsted-ma- 

Edwards,^  j!^Brightelmstone,  Sussex,  boot-maker 
Ellis,  T.  and  J.  Blackman-street,  Southwark 
Embden,  H.  D.  Park-lane,  Islington,  dealer 
Escolt,  I.  M.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Evans,  S.  Ryeford-mill,  Glos'tershire,  clothier 
Ewbank,  J.  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  linen- 

Fanner,^^J.  Brampton,  Bryan,  Herefordshire, 

dealer  in  cattle  ■ 
Farror,  J.  Birmingham,  wine-merchant 
Fisher,  T.  Leeds,  factor 
Foster,  T.  Maidenhead,  Berkshire,  draper 
Francis,  A.  High  Holborn,  linen-draper 
French,  R.  Cromer-street,  Gray's-inn-lane-road, 

Fryart^H.  Sunderland,  near  the  sea,  Durham, 

coal-fitter  ^         •  -  n 

Gelson,  T.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  victualler 
Gleadhill,  J.  Oldham,  cotton-spmner 
Goodwin,  J.  Bristol,  coal-merchant 
Goodeve,  J.  senior,  Devonport,  Devon,  grocer 
Graham,  W.  Angel-court,  Thrcgmorton-street, 

Grenup^  W?senior,  Eccleston,  Lancashire,  coal- 

Greeiiwood!  R.  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  and  J.  Ha- 

merton,  Wakefield,  linen-drapers 
Greshara,  G.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  cloth-merchant 
Hall,  Tyrel,  and  W.  P.  Hallows,  Basinghall-street, 

Blackwell-hall,  factors 
Hamer,  H.  Liverpool,  wine-merchant 
Hankinson,  C.  Hale,  Cheshire,  tanner 
Harper,  T.  and  E.  Ystradgunlais,  Brecon,  dealers 
Harrison,  J.  Woodchester,  Gloucestershire,  clo- 

Harries^J.  Narberth,  Pembrokeshire,  draper 
Haskins,  S.  Bristol,  grocer  and  bmlder 
Haworth,  J.  Manchester,  glue  and  vamish-manu- 

facturer  ^    ^        ,  . 

Hendricks,  H.  Throgmorton-street,  mercham^^^ 
Henderson,  W.  Warwick-row,  Blackfnars,  oilman 
Henry,  A.  Haydon-square,  Minories,  merchant 
Hewsod,  J.  and  J.  Stewart,  Manchester,  silk-ma- 

nufacturers  .  ^  * 

Hickson,  C.  Addle-street,  Wood-street,  woollen- 
draper 

Hill,  W.  Worcester,  bootmaker 
HoU,  T.  Manchester,  grocer 
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Holyer,  W.  G.  Woodchurch,  Kent,  butcher 
Hooper,  J.  Leigh,  Worcestershire,  carpenter 
Horder,  T.  W.  New  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 

dealer  in  lace 
Hunt,  J.  Oxford,  chemist 

Hutchins,  N.  B.  St.  James's-street,  china  and  glass- 
warehouseman 

Ingham,  J.  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  silk-mercer 

Jackson,  J.  Derby,  lace-manufacturer 

Jackson,  T.  and  R.  Shaw,  Kings  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
corn-merchants 

Jackson,  W.  Deighton,  Yorkshire,  woollenKJord- 
cutter 

Jackson,  M.  Cheltenham,  dealer 
Jenkins,  T.  Castle-street,  P'insbury,  timber-mer- 
chant 

Johnson,  S.  Watling-street,  London,  painter  and 
glazier 

Jones,  J.  Liverpool,  hatter 
Jones,  W.  New  Bond-street,  linen-draper 
Kay,  R.  Bury,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinner 
Kamp,  C.  Stoke-Newington,  builder 
Kent,  J.  K.  Chelmsford,  Essex,  surveyor 
King,  W.  and  E.  Lower  Thames-street,  cheese- 
monger 

King,  C.  Lewisham,  Kent,  miller 
Kinnear,  J.  City,  merchant 
Land,  T.  Leeds,  flax-spinner 
Lankester,  R.  Cheapside,  warehouseman 
Large,  J.  Cheltenham,  builder 
Lees,  G .  Hebden-bridge,  Yorkshire,  cotton-manu- 
facturer 

Leeming,  R.  and  T.  Tatlock,  T.  Great  Winches- 
ter-street, silk-brokers 
Lee,  'J.  Leeds,  brewer 

Leigh,  J.  Pinner's-hall-court,  London,  merchant 
Lewis,  W.  Finch-lane,  Cornhill,  printer 
Little,  J.  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  linen-draper 
Lowe,  W.  Aylsham,  Norfolk,  builder 
M'Beath,    A.    Ryder's-court,  Leicester-square, 
jeweller 

M*Dowall,  J.  Regent-street,  Piccadilly,  boot- 
maker 

Macfarlan,   J.   George-street,  Hanover-square, 

dress-maker 
Manton,  J.  Hanover-square,  gun-maker 
Man,  J.  Overbury,  Worcestershire,  silk-throwster 
Marsden,  W.  Salford,  Manchester,  machine-maker 
Marshall,  J.  Brightelmstone,  Sussex,  builder 
MaskaH,  R.  S.  Basinghall-street,  builder  and  plas- 
terer 

Mearmain,  J.  B.  Newport,  Isle  of  White,  mercer 

Miller,  John,  Liverpool,  cotton  and  canvas-agent 

Miller,  T.  Liverpool,  provision-dealer 

Mills,  T.  and  C.  Spencer-street,  Northampton- 
square,  cg,rpenters 

Mills,  G.  A.  Everett-street,  grocer 

Mills,  T,  Spencer-street,  Northampton,  carpenter 

Mir.ett,  W.  London-road,  brewer 

Moody,  J.  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  cheesefactor 

Morice,  R.  Great  Trinity-lane,  baker 

Morgan,  J.  Norwich,  linen-draper 

Mowatt,  T.  Thornbury,  Gloucestershire,  grocer 

Murphy,  P.  Youghal,  Ireland,  corn-merchant 

Nanfan,  J.  St.  John,  Bedwardine,  Worcestershire, 
maltster 

Neal,  T.  E.and  T.  junior,  Basinghall-street,  cloth- 
factors 

Neestrip,  T.  Cateaton-street,  Cheapside,  ware- 
houseman 

Nelson,  W.  Manchester,  timber-merchant 
Owen,  R.  Warrington,  Lancashire,  corn-dealer 
Page,  J.  Chatham,  grocer 
Pareira,  R.  Hatton-wall,  Hatton-garden,  cabinet- 
maker 

Pearse,  W.  H.  Basinghall-street,  London,  cloth- 
factor 

Pearson,  W.,  W.  H,  and  J.  London,  ironmongers 
Penswick,  R.  Ashton- within,  Mackerfield;  and 
W.  Bone,  Winstanley,  Lancashire,  cotton- 
manufacturers 
Pittis,  F.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  auctioneer 
Phillips,  G.  Portsmouth,  merchant 
Pike.  J.,  W.  Horwill,  and  T.  Pike,  Lombard- 
street,  bankers 
Pool,  J.  Brent  Eleigh,  Suffolk,  brewer 
Prat,  J,  R.  Wellclose-square,  miller 
Prin,  W.  Spangle-place,  Kent-road,  carpenter 
Radcliffe,  W„  J.  and  S.  Stockport,  Cheshire,  cot- 

ton-manufacturers 
Itatcliffe,  S.  Mellor,  Dijrbyshire,  cotton-spinner 
Iiigby>  J«  ChariDg-cro3s,  clock  and  watch-maker 


Uanhrujjts,  C^^*y 

Roach,  J.  Fordingbridge,  Southampton,  linen- 

draper 

Robiason,  P.  Littledean,  Gloucestershire,  maltster 
Rogers,  H.  King  street,  West-Smithfield,  twine- 
manufacturer 
Roy,  F.  Von,  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant 
Samuda,  B.  Stockwell,  Surrey,  coal-merchant 
Sanderson,  J.  and  J.  Walker,  Lancaster,  merchants 
Santer,  J.  Bcnenden,  Kent,  miller 
Schofield,  J.  Barnsley,  \^rkshire,  lincn-cloth- 

manufacturer 
Schwieger,  G.  E.,  F.  and  J.  Buchanan,  of  Modi- 
ford-court,  Fenchurch-street,  merchants 
Scowcroft,  W.  Haverford-west,  shopkeeper 
Shaw,  S.  junior,  Manchester,  small-ware-manu- 
facturer 

Shaw,  S.  senior,  Manchester,  merchant 

Shaw,  S.  junior,  and  T.  Bateman,  Manchester, 

small- ware  manufacturers 
Shotter,  J.  S.  Shoreditch,  cheesemonger 
Silvey,  R.,  and  G.  Sanderson  of  Norwich,  bomba* 

zine-manufacturers 
Smith,  T.  Whiston,  Eaves,  and  J.  Locker,  Han- 
ley,  Staffordshire,  bankers 
Smith,  R.  Eashing,  Surrey,  paper-maker 
Smith,  R.  St.  Mary-at-Hili,  tallow-broker 
Stafford,  J.  Bingham,  Nottingham,  machine- 
maker 
Starling,  S.  Poole,  hatter 

Stein,  11.  and  A.  H.  Sim,  Tower-Brewer,  Tower- 
hill,  brewers 

Stephens,  A.  G.  Wandsworth,  baker 

Stonard,  J.  Millbrook,  Southampton,  florist. 

Stockham,  W.  Bristol,  baker 

Stock,  J.  Bristol,  coal-merchant 

Taylor,  C.  Fleet-street,  bookseller 

Taylor,  J.  N.  Cateaton-street,  dealer 

Taylor,  T.  Marple  Bridge,  Derbyshire,  victualler 

Taylor,  J.  Nottmgham,  boot-maker 

Thomas,  J.  Huddersfield,  grocer 

Treble,  J.  Pembroke,  wine-merchant 

Triquet,  E.  G.  Birchin-lane,  printer 

Trollop,  H.  Whitechapel,  sugar-refiner 

Trout,  T.  Kingsland-road,  Middlesex,  Roman 
cement-manufacturer 

Turner,      T.  London  Wall,  merchant 

Tyas,  J.  Huddersfield,  grocer 

Underdown,  J.  Ramsgate,  Kent,  blacksmith 

Wods worth,  J.  Macclesfield,  silk-manufacturer 

Wakeford,  J.,  W.  and  R.  Andover,  Southampton, 
bankers 

W^alker,  I.  Hounslow-Barracks,  dealer 

Walters,  J.  Holme,  Herefordshire,  drover 

Wallington,  J.  New-road,  St.  Pancras,  dealer 

Watts,  Wood-street,  warehouseman 

Waugh,  T.;  C.  Turn  wheel-lane,  Cannon-street, 
London,  merchant 

Webb,  J.  and  E.  Beckinsale,  Copthall-buildings, 
merchants 

Webster,  G.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Weston,  R.  Fore-street,  Cripplegate,  warehouse- 
man and  draper 

Wetherell,  J.  Litchfield-street,  St.  Anne,  West- 
minster, bricklayer 

Wheatley,  J.  Moorcroft,  Staffordshire,  dealer 

Whitehead,  J.  Denshaw,  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire, 
woollen-manufacturer 

White,  E.  Birmingham,  grocer 

Whitworth,  F.  M.  Derby,  milliner 

Wilks,  J.  and  J.  Wilks,  junior,  Sowerby,  York- 
shire, flax-spinners 

Williams,  T.  W.  North wich,  Cheshire,  banker 

Wilde,  J.  Hustead's-mills,  Yorkshire,  woollen- 
cloth-manufacturer 

Williams,  W.  H.  Bernard-street,  Russell-square, 

Wilson,  J.  Thorney-street,  Bloomsbury,  coach- 
manufacturer 

Wilson,  J.  Cock-brook-mill,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire 

Winser,  E.  Tenterden,  Kent,  grocer 

Wood,  J.  Manchester,  general-dealer 

Wood,  J.  Nelson-square,  Blackfriar's-road,  jeweller 

Wood,  T.  George-street,  Mansion-house,  cloth- 
factor 

Wood,  T.  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire,  tailor  and 
draper 

Wood,  W.  Botolph-lane,  fruit-broker 
Wood,  D.  H.  Dean-street,  London,  coach-maker 
Woodfall,  J.  junior,  Liverpool,  grocer 
W^oodcock,  W.  Hyde,  Cheshire,  shopkeeper 
Wrigley,  J.  and  Newlin,  W.  Brick-lane,  Spital- 
fields,  London,  brewers 
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Park,  Thomas,  grain-dealer  and  victualler  in 


SEaUESTRATIONS. 
Aitken,  George,  writer  and  corn- merchant,  Cupar- 
Fife 

Andrew,  James,  junior,  and  fo.  carpet-manufac- 
turers in  Kihnarnock  ^ 
Angus,  John,  lately  flesher  in  Edinburgh 
Black,  James,  merchant  in  New  Cumnock 
Brodie,  M.  D.  and  Co.  brass-founders  in  Glasgow 
Buchanan,  James,  junior,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Buchanan  and  Liddell,  dyers  and  merchants  in 
Glasgow 

Buchanan,  Alexander  and  Son,  brewers  at  St. 
Ninians 

Charters,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Cormack  and  Clyne,  builders,  Stockbridge,  near 
Edinburgh 

Cowan,  William,  distiller  at  Chartershall,  Stirling- 
shire 

Dennistoun,  Richard,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Duke-Street  Twist-Company,  in  Glasgow 
Elder,  Adam,  carver  and  gilder  in  Edinburgh 
Ewing,  William,  and  Co.  merchants  and  cotton- 
yarn-agents,  in  Glasgow 
Findlay,  James  and  Alexander,  spirit-dealers  in 
Glasgow 

Findlay,  Duff,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow 
Finlay,  Thomas,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Fraser  and  Mitchell,  builders  in  Edinburgh 
Fraserand  M'Lennan  merchants  in  Inverness 
Franklin  and  Co.  clothiers  and  merchants  in  Edin- 
burgh 

Glass,  Thomas,  carter  and  builder  in  Glasgow 
Gibson,  George,  and  Co.  merchants  in  Leith 
Gibson,  James,  of  Hillhead,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Gillespie,  George,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Gray,  William,  junior,  and  Co.  grocers, and  spirit- 
dealers  in  Kirkintilloch 
Hart,  Henry,  plumber  and  glazier,  Leith  Walk, 

Edinburgh 
Hart,  James,  manufacturer  in  Paisley 
Heriot,  William,  builder  in  Edinburgh 
Houstoun,  Robert,  and  Co.  agents  and  ship-bro- 
kers in  Glasgow 
Jardine,  William,  merchant-tailor  in  Glasgow 
Kerr,  Charles,  and  Co.  manufacturers  in  Glasgow 
Kilgour  and  Paterson,  paper-makers  at  Balerno, 

near  Currie,  and  at  Loch  Mill,  Linlithgow 
M'Eachern,  John,  merchant  in  Campbeltoun 
Mackie,  Archibald,  coalmaster,  spirit-dealer,  and 

merchant  in  Glasgow 
M'Lellan,  James,  manufacturer  in  Paisley 
Morrison,  Colin,  spirit-dealer  in  Edinburgh,  lately 

distiller  at  Ratho 
Niven,  Robert  Balfour,  merchant,  and  soap-ma- 
ker in  Glasgow 
Paxton,  Henry  and  Joseph,  wholesale -glovers 
and  lacemen,  Edinburgh 


Glasgow 

Park,  James,  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Paterson,  Robert,  merchant  in  Stirling 
,  Proudfoot,  Euphemia,  glover  in  Glasgow 
Peddie  and  Thomson,  bleachers,  starchers,  and 

merchants  in  Glasgow 
Reid  and  Johns,  callenderers  in  Glasgow 
Ramage,  John,  hatter  and  cloth-merchant  in 

Paisley 

Robertson,  Archibald,  distiller  and  dealer  in  spi- 
rits at  Denny 
Robertson,  Duncan,  merchant  in  Dunfermline 
Rollo,  Sylvester,  and  Co.  late  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow 

Russell,  James,  and  Company,  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow 

Shireff,  Robert,  junior,  merchant  in  Edinburgh 
Skeen,  Lawrence,  ship-owner  in  Leith 
Smith,  John,  and  Co.  power-loom^cloth  manufac- 
turers, Tradestoun  of  Glasgow 
Stewart,  William,  cattle-dealer,  Gieenhill,  parish 

of  Cambuslang,  Lanarkshire 
Steven,  Thomas,  general-merchant  and  commis- 
sion-agent in  Edinburgh 
Stevenson,  Robert,  wine  and  spirit-merchant  in 

Edinburgh 
Steven,  David,  ironmonger  in  Aberdeen 
Thomson,  James  and  John,  lately  corn-merchants 

in  Dundee  and  Perth 
Torry,  Archibald,  merchant  in  Edinburgh 
Wilson,  James  and  George,  spirit-dealers,  High- 
Street,  Edinburgh 
Wilson,  William,   horse-dealer  and  merchant, 

Quarry  ton,  Glasgow 
Wright,  James,  merchant  at  Kepp,  Stirlingshire 
Yuill,  Gavin,  baker,  and  grain- dealer  in  Hamilton 

DIVIDENDS. 

Barber,  Henry,  brewer,  and  wine  and  spirit-mer- 
chant in  Castle  Douglas ;  by  Sinclair  and  Gil- 
lespie, writers  there 

Ferguson,  Alexander,  junior,  sheep  and  cattle- 
dealf^r  at  Corrideii;  by  W.  Wedderspoon,  wri- 
ter in  Perth 

Gibson,  Thomas,  mason  and  builder  in  Perth; 
by  Robert  Greig,  merchant  there 

Hosie,  Andrew,  merchant  in  Glasgow;  by  W. 
Scott  MoncriefF,  accountant  in  Edinburgh 

Hunters,  Rainey  and  Morton,  merchants  in  Glas- 
gow ;  by  Dugald  Banna tyne,  merchant  there 

M'Guffie,  Archibald,  sometime  merchant  in 
Greenock;  by  M'Nair  and  Linton,  writers 
there 

Stevenson,  John,  and  Co.  dyers,  printers,  and 
merchants  in  Glasgow ;  by  James  Grieve, 
writer  there 


JOHN  BRUCE  ESQ. 

John  Bruce,  Esq.  of  Grangehill  and  Falkland, 
died  at  his  seat  of  Nuthill,  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
on  Sunday  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  82d  year  of 
his  very  active  life.  He  was  the  heir-male  and 
undoubted  representative  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Bruce  of  Earlshall,  one  of  the  oldest  cadets  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Bruce;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  to  the  estate  of  his  ancestors,  which  was 
transferred  by  marriage  into  another  family.  He 
inherited,  from  his  father,  only  the  small  proper- 
ty of  Grangehill,  neai  Kinghorn,  the  remains  of 
a  iargar  estate,  which  his  family  acquired  by  mar- 
riage with  a  grand-daughter  of  the  renowned 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange. 

Mr  Bruce  received  a  liberal  education  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  early  dis- 
tinguished for  his  abilities  and  extensive  erudi- 
tion ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  at  an 
early  age,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Logic  in 
that  University.  He  rescued  that  science  from 
the  trammels  of  the  Aristotelian  School,  and  the 
syllogistic  fonns  of  arguing  and  teaching,  and  his 
lectures,  particularly  on  pneunrkatologyr,  were 
much  celebrated.   At  the  same  time,  duiing  the 


absence  of  Dr  Adam  Fergusson,  he  was  prevailed 
on,  at  very  short  notice,  to  teach  his  class  of  mo- 
ral philosophy,  and,  during  the  greatest  part  of 
that  winter,  besides  revising  and  often  recasting 
his  own  lectures,  he  actually  composed  in  the 
evening  the  lecture  which  he  was  to  deliver  in 
the  class  next  forenoon.  Soon  after  this,  he  re- 
signed his  chair  in  the  University,  having,  through 
the  interest  of  the  late  Lord  Melville,  to  whose 
family  he  was  distantly  related,  received  a  grant 
of  the  reversion,  along  with  the  late  Sir  James 
Hunter  Blair,  of  the  patent  of  King's  Printer  and 
Stationer  for  Scotland,  an  office,  however,  which 
did  not  open  to  them  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

Lord  Melville  was  well  aware  of  Mr  liruce's 
abilities,  and  duly  appreciated  them,  and,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  them,  he 
procured  for  him  the  offices  of  Keeper  of  the 
State-Paper  Office  and  Historiographer  to  the 
East-India  Company.  Mr  Bruce  was  also  for  a 
short  time  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
sat  in  Parliament  tor  some  years.  In  these  va- 
rious offices  he  was  not  idle.  The  place  of  Keeper 
of  the  State-Paper  Office  had  been  made  by  his 
prcdecessoio  very  much  of  a  sinecure,  the  conse- 
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qiience  of  which  was,  that  the  valuable  papers 
therein  dfposited  were  iu  the  greatest  confusion ; 
but,  by  his  indefatigable  exertions,  .and  methodi- 
cal arrangements,  the  whole  were  soon  brought 
into  the  greatest  order,  so  as  to  be  available  to  the 
different  departments  of  the  Government,  whose 
chiefs  had  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

Mr  Bruce  was  the  author  of  several  valuable 
works,  some  of  which,  though  printed  by  Govern- 
ment, were  not  published  for  sale,  and  therefore 
are  not  so  extensively  known  as  they  deserve; 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  has  left  in  manuscript, 
at  the  State-Paper  Office,  several  memoirs  in  re- 
lation to  that  department.  His  printed  works 
are.  Elements  of  Ethics,  being  the  Heads  of  his 
Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy ;  Plans  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  British  India ;' Report  on  the  Re- 
newal of  the  East-India  Company's  exclusive  Pri- 
vileges, 179 1;  Report  on  the  Internal  Defence  of 
England  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588, 
witii  a  view  to  the  Defence  of  Britain  in  1796,  on 
which  Mr  Pitt  grounded  his  measures  of  the  Pro- 
visional Cavalry  and  Army  of  Reserve;  Report 
on  tlie  Union  between  England  and  Scotland, 
with  a  view  to  the  projected  Union  with  Ireland  ; 
Annals  of  the  East-India  Company. 

Mr  Bruce,  when  a  young  man  attending  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  .was  one  of  six  distin- 
guished individuals,  who,  in  17G4,  founded  the 
Speculative  Society,  of  whom  he  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he  spent  se- 
veral months  at  his  seat  of  Nuthill;  on  which 
estate,  and  his  extensive  purchases  of  Falkland 
and  Myres,  he  was  carrying  on  improvements  on 
a  most  extended  and  liberal  scale,  giving  employ- 
ment to  great  numbers  of  tradesmen  and  labour- 
ers of  all  descriptions.  He  also  laid  out  a  large 
sum  in  repairing  what  remains  of  the  Palace  of 
Falkland,  so  as  to  preserve,  for  centuries  to  come, 
that  relick  of  royalty  in  Scotland.  In  short,  he 
entered  on  the  profession  of  a  country  gentleman 
with  the  same  ardour  and  ability  which  he  dis- 
played m  the  various  other  situations  which  he 
filled  ;  and  his  death  will  be  deeply  lamented  by 
those  friends  who  enjoyed  his  society,  and  had 
opportunities  of  appreciating  his  highly-cultiva- 
ted understanding,  as  well  as  by  the  inhabitants 
on  his  estate,  to  whose  wants  and  comforts  he  so 
materially  contributed. 


THE  LAST  MOMENTS  OF  DAVID,  THE 
PAINTER. 

David  died  at  Brussels,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber 182.),  at  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  On  the  19th,  he  went  to  the  theatre 
to  see  I'artuffe,  and  remained  during  the  whole 
performance.  This  imprudence  was  fatal.  From 
that  moment  disorder  triumphed.  He  was  almost 
always  delirious ;  but  whether  in  possession  or 
not  of  his  faculties,  his  conversation,  his  gestures, 
his  motions,  all  related  to  the  arts.  One  of  his 
pupils,  an  eminent  painter,  called  to  see  him  two 
days  before  his  deatn.  David  gave  him  some  ad- 
vice respecting  a  picture  he  was  about.  The 
energy  with  which  he  made  his  observations 
fatigued  him,  and  his  voice  became  so  feeble, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  speak  any  longer ; 
but  he  continued  to  express,  by  the  position  of 
his  body  and  by  the  movement  of  his  hands,  his 
opinion  with  regard  to  one  of  the  figures  in  the 
picture.  On  the  day  after,  a  proof  was  brought 
to  him  of  the  engraving  after  his  Leonidas,  by 
M.  Langier.  This  roused  him  from  a  kind  of 
kohargy  into  which  he  had  sunk.  "  It  is  well,' 
he  remarked ;  bring  it  nearer  to  me,  for  my 
sight  is  already  so  weak  !"  After  having  examined 
it,  he  ordered 'it  to  be  yjinned  against  a  weW  op- 
posite to  him,  and  his  arm-chair  to  be  wheeled 
towards  it.  Then,  rallying  the  little  strength 
which  he  retained,  he  pom  ted  out,  with  the  end 
of  his  stick,  the  parts  which  he  thought  deserving 
of  remark.  Gradually  he  became  animated  ;  his 
criticisms  were  very  important,  and  full  of  taste ; 
he  resorted  to  the  li\  ely  and  picturesque  expres- 
sions of  all  men  of  genius,  who  speak  of  an  art 
in  v/hich  they  excel ;  and  even  asked  for  a  crayon, 
in  order  to  touch  several  figures  which  he  thought 
the  graver  had  not  sufficiently  kept  down.  His 
friends  and  his  children  entreated  him  to  tire 
himself  no  more  on  the  subject,  but  to  take  some 
rest.  He  yielded  to  their  wishes,  and  from  that 
moment  he  never  spoke.  His  funeral  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp,  and  was  attended  by  a 
crowd  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Brussels,  and 
by  deputations  from  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other 
towns — David's  pencils  and  palette  were  laid  on 
the  coffin,  as  well  as  his  costume  as  a  member  of 
the  Institute,  and  his  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1825.  Nov.  1.  At  Madras,  the  Ladyef  Capt.  J. 
Chisholm,  of  the  artillery,  Hon.  East-India  Com- 
pany's service,  a  son. 

1826.  Jan.  At  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica,  the  wi- 
dow of  Alex.  Deans,  Esq.  Master  iti  Chancery 
there,  a  son. 

2.  At  Macknie,  the  Lady  of  Dr  Innes,  Four 
Paths,  Clarendon,  Jamaica,  a  son. 

March.  At  Malta,  the  Lady  of  William  Filder, 
Esq.  Deputy-Commissary-General,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Netherton  House,  the  Countess  of  Stir- 
ling, a  son. 

20.  At  Shelburn  Bank,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  For- 
rest, R.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Knoxland,  Dumbarton,  Mrs  Jaffray,  a  son. 

21.  At  VVartnaby  House,  Melton  Moubray,  the 
Honourable  Mrs  Davidson,  of  Tulloch,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

22.  At  Cupar  Fife,  Mrs  John  Shaw,  a  daughter. 
29.  In  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 

of  Sir  John  Gordon,  of  Earl§ton,  Bart,  a  son. 

50.  At  .5,  Chailotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  the 
Honourable  Lady  Fergusson,  a  son. 

—  At  Friar  Bank,  Jedburgh,  the  Lady  of  James 
Grant,  M.D.  a  son, 

—  At  Portobelio,  the  Lady  of  Donald  Charles 
Cameron,  Esq.  a  son. 

—  At  Belmount  Place,  Kelso,  Mrs  Jerdan,  a  son. 

April  1.  In  York-Street,  Portman  Squ.ire,  Lon- 
don, the  Lady  of  Dr  Clarke,  Physician  to  the 
Forces,  a  daughter. 

2.  At  6,  Bellevue  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  Captam  J.  H.  Tait,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Kcmnay  House,  Mrs  Burnett,  a  son 

—  At  Invciugic,  near  Elgin,  Mrs  Stuart,  a  son. 


5.  At  Jedburgh,  Mrs  Ninian  Douglas,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  No.  62,  Great  King-Street,  Edinburgh, 
Mrs  Graham,  a  daughter, 

5.  At  Westhara,  the  Lady  of  James  Webster, 
Esq.  of  Balmure,  Forfarshire,  a  son. 

—  At  Bankend>  Carlaverock,  Mrs  Nicholson,  a 
son. 

—  At  Balgownie,  Mrs  Forbes,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Dee-Street,  Aberdeen,  the  Lady  of  Cap- 
tain John  Shepherd,  of  the  H.  C.  S.  a  son. 

7.  Mrs  Johnston,  2,  Minto-Street,  Newington, 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Kentish  Town,  near  London,  Mrs  James 
Block,  a  daughter. 

—  In  London,  the  Lady  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Plenderleath,  a  son. 

—  In  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  Captain  Cunmngham  Dalyel,  R.  N.  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Christie,  Rosemount,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Logic,  (the  seat  of  John  Kinloch,  Esq. 
of  liilre)  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  Donald  Ogilvy  of 
Clova,  a  son. 

12.  Mrs  Haldane,  16,  George-street,  Edinburgh, 
a  daughter. 

1.5.  At  Dublin,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Magee,  Esq. 
a  daughter. 

16.  At  Brighton,  the  Lady  of  John  Gibson 
Lockhart,  Esq.  a  son. 

17.  At  Farme,  the  Lady  of  James  Farie,  jun. 
Esq.  a  daughter. 

— -  At  Foulden  Manse,  Mrs  Alex.  Christison,  a 
son. 

18.  At  Kelso,  Mrs  George  Main,  a  daughter. 

19.  At  St.  Anthony's  Place,  Leith,  Mrs  William 
Wyld,  a  daughter. 


April  21.  At  Queensferry,  ths  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Oimraa,  a  sou. 

At  Malta  Terrace,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Somer- 
vell, a  s<jn. 

tj'^n*  ^^ogie,  near  Forres,  the  Lady  of  Charles 
Halkett  Craigie,  Esq.  of  Dumbarnie,  a  daughter. 

2^.  At  Edmburgh,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Baillie, 
t.sq.  of  Culterallers,  a  son. 

.^^tely.  At  Mill- hill  House,  Billericay,  Essex, 
the  Lady  of  Colonel  C.  Bruce,  C.  B.,  a  son. 

^I^^J^IAGES. 
»i  A.  '^^         Bengal,  Donald  .^Jneas 

MaCkay,  Esq.  First  Lieutenant  Bengal  artillery, 
to  Agnes  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  William  Spot- 
tiswoode,  Esq.  Clayquhat,  Perthshire. 

I82G.  March  G.  At  Knockdolean,  Mr  Thomas 
Murray,  surgeon,  Colmonell,  to  Miss  Mary,  fourth 
flaughter  of  Robert  M'llwraith,  Esq.  of  Aucheu- 
flower,  Ballantrae. 

18.  At  Stoke  Courcey,  Somerset,  the  Rev.  James 
A.  Stewart,  B.A.,  late  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Cambridge,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Sweeting,  Esq.  of  Sherbon. 

2o.  At  Norman  Lockhart's,  Esq.  York  Place, 
Edmburgh,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Lee,  John  Dinwoodie, 
Esq.  to  Winifred  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Archibald  M'Murdo,  Dumfries. 

27.  At  Maryfield,  Mr  Robert  Johnston,  mer- 
chant, Glasgow,  to  Eliza  Walker,  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Johnston,  Esq.  Glasgow. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Buchanan,  Esq. 
youngest  son  of  David  Carrick  Buchanan,  Esq.  of 
Drunripelher  and  Mount  Vernon,  to  Miss  Bethia 
Haniilton  Ramsay,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
W  illiam  Ramsay,  Esq.  banker,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Catherine  Bank  House,  Arthur  Craigie, 
Esq.  merchant  in  Leith,  to  Susanna,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Ireland,  minister  of  North  Leith. 

28.  At  Glasgow,  James  Home,  Esq.  of  Linhouse, 
to  Miss  M'Naught,  daughter  of  John  M'Naught, 
Esq. 

—  Lieutenant  A.  Barclay,  R.  N.,  Oakwood 
Cottage,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr  Henry  Daun, 
farmer,  Kirkton  of  Echt. 

29.  At  Comely  Gardens,  William  Mitchell.  Esq. 
of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh, 
to  Lilhas,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  David  Cross, 
Esq.  Pilrig-Street 

—  At  Auchteraw,  the  Rev.  John  Macintyre, 
minister  of  Fort  Augustus,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Clark,  Esq.  Auchteraw. 

*30.  At  Dunse,  the  Rev.  John  Birrell,  one  of  the 
mmisters  of  Cupar,  in  Fife,  to  Isabella,  fourtli 
daughter  of  the  late  John  TurnbuU,  Esq.  of  Ab- 
bey St.  Bathans. 

—  At  Newliston  House,  Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 
Esq.  advocate,  to  Miss  Rachel  Elizabeth  Hog, 
third  daughter  of  Thq*.  Hog  of  Newliston,  Esq. 

April  1.  At  Liverpool  Richard  Benson,  Esq.  of 
Fathom  Park,  county  Armagh,  Ireland,  to  Agnes, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Gray,  chaplain 
in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  Bom- 
bay, late  of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Capt.  Cumming,  Lessendrum 
House,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Miss  Lane,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  John  Lane,  Vicar  of  Sawbridge worth, 
Hertfordshire,  and  niece  of  the  late  Sir  E.  Impey 
of  Newark  Park,  Surrey. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  M.  Bathgate, 
surgeon,  Clyde-Street,  to  Maria  Wood,  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr  James  Lorimer,  65,  York  Place. 

4.  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Dick,  shipowner,  to 
Miss  Crouden,  Madeira-Street. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Alexander  Glasgow,  Esq.  mer- 
chant, to  Helen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
William  Smith,  Esq. 

—  At  Farnham,  Surrey,  Tlioraas  Pearse,  of 
Highway  House,  Froyle,  Hants,  Esq.  to  the  Ho- 
nourable Caroline  Ker,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Charles  Beauchamp  Ker,  and  niece  of 
the  late  Marquis  of  Lothian. 

—  At  Dumfries,  tKe  Rev.  John  Smith,  A.M. 
missionary  to  the  Chinese,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Bland,  merchant,  Dum- 
fries. 

5.  At  Stirling,  John  Murray,  Esq.  of  Livilands, 
to  Anne,  daughter  of  the  late  Major  Alexander 
Macgregor  of  alhaldies. 

—  At  Heathfield,  Ross-shire,  J.  Humphreys, 
Esq.  surgeon,  London,  to  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  (Justavus  Aird,  Esq.  of  Heathfield. 

C.  At  Laverock  Bank,  Edinburg."i,  Dr  William 
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Cullen,  to  Henrietta,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Jardine,  King's  Remembrancer  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

April  6.  At  Dunbar,  Mr  Samuel  Watson,  stjn  of 
the  late  James  Watson,  Esq.  W.  S.  Edinburgh, 
to  Miss  Jane  Home  Landell. 

11.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  M'Kinnon,  surgeon, 
to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Wm.  Dick, 
manufacturer. 

12.  At  Cartneil,  Lancashire,  Alexander  Murray, 
Esq.  advocate,  son  of  the  late  William  Murray, 
Esq.  of  Polmaise,  to  Johnina,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Wilkinson,  Esq.  of  Castlehead  and 
Brymbo. 

—  At  Whitby,  the  Rev.  George  Young,  M.A. 
author  of  the  History  of  Whitby,  A:c.  to  Marga- 
ret, daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Hunter  of 
that  place. 

13.  At  St  Philip's  Church,  Liverpool,  Robert 
Hunter,  Esq.  Manager  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of 
Ireland,  in  Limerick,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr 
More,  Chatham-Street,  Liverpool. 

—  At  Tixall,  in  Staffordshire,  Miss  Constable, 
eldest,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  lliomas  Con- 
stable) Bart  of  Burton  Constable  in  the  county 
of  York,  to  Captain  Chichester,  of  the  60th, 
or  Duke  of  York's  Own  Rifle  Regiment.  The 
bride  was  given  away  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Clifford,  and  after  a  splendid  dejeune  a  la  four- 
chette,  the  happy  couple  left  Tixall,  in  their  tra- 
velling chariot  and  four  for  Malvern,  in  Worces- 
tershire. 

—  At  the  house  of  Leonard  Horner,  Esq.  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wellwood,  Bart., 
William  Horton  Lloyd,  Esq.  of  Bedford  Place, 
London,  to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  George 
Whitelocke,  Esq.  of  Seymour  Place,  Portman 
Square. 

14.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  the  Earl  of  Clare,  to 
tlie  Hon.  Elizabeth  Julia  Georgiana  Burrell,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Gwydir  and  the  Baro- 
ness Willoughby,  of  Eresby. 

17.  At  Lochmaben,  Matthew  Graham,  Esq.  of 
Priesthead,  to  Robina,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Henry  Laurie,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Lochmaben. 

At  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Johnston,  younger 
of  Rennyhill,  advocate,  Esq.  to  Barbara,  eldest 
daughter" of  David  Pearson,  Esq. 

—  At  Dysart,  William  Hunt,  Esq.  W.  S.  to 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  James  Normand  of  Bal- 
tilly,  Esq. 

18.  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart,  to  the  Hon. 
Anne  Elizabeth  Liddell. 

—  At  Larabden,  Capt  Alexander  Drysdale,  27th 
regiment,  to  Barbara,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Lambden. 

19.  Francis  Grant,  Esq.  second  son  of  the  late 
Francis  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kilgraston,  to  Miss  Far- 
quharson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Far- 
quharson  Ross  of  Invercauld. 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  James  Grant,  jun. 
first  minister  of  South  Leith,  to  Mrs  Jessie  Ann 
Campbell,  widow  of  Major  Archibald  Campbell, 
of  Bragleen. 

—  At  Carlton  Place,  Glasgow,  Henry  Dunlop, 
Esq.  to  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Cairnie,  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Walter  Crum,  Esq.  merchant, 
to  Jessie,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm.  Graham, 
sen.  Esq. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Robert  Urquhart,  Esq.  mer- 
chant there,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  David  M'Haffie, 
Esq.  of  Overton. 

27.  At  Greenock,  James  Boyd,  Esq.  surgeon, 
Hon.  East-India  Company's  service,  to  Isabella, 
second  daughter  of  Jotvrt  Pringle,  Esq.  Greenock.  ,• 

Lately.  In  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  H.  Todd,  of  the  Bengal  Establish- 
ment, to  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Ewen  M.  Grirhanist,  North  Uist. 

—  At  Kirkcudbright,  Captain  Hannah,  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  East  Indiaman,  to  Miss  Mary 
M'Kinnel,  third  daughter  of  Provost  M'Kinnel, 
Kirkcudbright. 

DEATHS. 

1825.  Sept.  at  Penang,  on  his  way  from  Calcutta 
to  China,  where  he  was  going  for  the  recovery  of 
his  health,  John  Trotter,  Esq.  junior,  of  the  Ho- 
nourable East  India  Company's  civil  service,  and 
second  son  of  Alex.  Trotter,  Esq.  of  Dre^hom. 

15.  At  Dum  Dum,  near  Calcutta,  aged  17,  Mr 
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Samuel  Guise  Thomson,  son  of  Alex.  Thomson, 
Esq.  late  Captain  in  the  Ifith  and  100th  regiments. 

Oct.  At  Rangoon,  of  cholera,  Thomas  Mure, 
Esq.  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Boadicea. 

9.  At  Agra,  John  Burnett,  Assistant-Surgeon, 
second  ?on  of  the  late  K.  W.  Burnett,  Esq.  of 
Monboddo. 

10.  At  Meerut,  Captain  James  Innes  Gordon, 
35th  regiment  Bengal  native  infantry,  third  son 
of  the  late  James  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Rosieburn. 

16.  In  the  cantonment  of  his  regiment,  in  the 
island  of  Calabah,  near  Bombay,  East  Indies, 
Alexander  John  Ralph,  Esq.  M.D.,  Assistant-Sur- 
geon, iJd  (Queen's  Royal)  regiment  of  foot,  aged 
28  years. 

22.  In  Virginia,  aged  111,  Alexander  Berkeley, 
a  native  of  Scotland.  On  the  9th  January  his 
wife  died,  aged  111. 

Nov.  On  his  voyage  to  China,  George,  second 
sou  of  the  late  John  Urquhart,  Esq.  of  Craigston. 

—  While  serving  at  Rangoon,  Cant.  Alexander, 
R.  N.  C.B. 

3,  At  the  Presidency,  Captain  Gilbert  Melville, 
1st  regiment  Bombay  light  cavalry.  This  gentle- 
man had  arrived  only  three  weeks  from  his  na- 
tive country,  to  return  to  that  service  in  which 
he  had  passed  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  much  to 
his  honour  as  a  public  servant,  whilst  his  associ- 
ates looked  to  a  renewal  of  that  friendship  for 
which  he  was  so  much  distinguished.  By  his 
brother  officers  he  will  be  long  and  most  deser- 
vedly regretted,  as  well  as  by  all  who  knew  him. 
The  high  respect  paid  to  his  remains  will  be  some 
consolation  to  his  friends,  if  only  as  a  proof  with 
what  feelings  all  ranks  regarded  him. 

1826.  Jan.  13.  On  board  the  ship  Pomona,  while 
on  a  voyage  to  Jam.aica,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mark 
Howard  Drummond,  of  Kclty,  late  of  the  72d  or 
Albany  Highlanders. 

—  At  Concordia,  in  the  island  of  Tobago,  Dr 
Andrew  Kenney,  formerly  physician  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

Id.  At  Jordanhill  estate,  island  of  Trinidad, 
Francis  Brown,  Esq.  aged  50. 

IS,  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  Mrs  Waddell,  relict 
of  the  late  James  Waddell,  Esq.  of  SU  Andrew's, 
in  that  island. 

Feb.  At  New  Orleans,  Mr  Robert  Bogle,  mer- 
chant there,  formerly  of  Glasgow. 

18.  At  Mamee  (ially,  Jamaica,  Mrs  Shand,  wife 
of  William  Shand  of  Arnhall,  Esq. 

March  1.  At  St.  Thomas,  Mr  Archd.  Galbraith. 

14.  At  Larkhill,  Worcestershire,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  education  of  his  family,  after  a  few 
oays  illness,  John  Halliday  Martin,  Esq.  Major  of 
Hie  Kirkcudbright  Gentlemen  and  Yeomanry 
Cavalry,  much  and  justly  regretted  by  every 
member  of  the  corps. 

15.  At  Belham,  Mr  Walter  Oswald,  late  of  Hall- 
hill,  parish  of  Colessie,  Fifeshire. 

U).  At  Magnera,  Mrs  Ann  Mulholland,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  1  "2  years. 

—  At  Halle,  Professor  Vater,  the  celebrated 
Orientalist. 

17.  At  Derby,  Lieut.  George  Castle,  R.  N.,  only 
surviving  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Castle,  Esq.  soli- 
citor, Durham. 

18.  At  Haddington,  Georgina,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  James  Miller,  printer. 

—  At  Brora,  in  the  111th  year  of  his  age,  Alex- 
ander Urquhart,  late  tidesman  of  the  customs. 
This  honest,  but  eccentric  veteran,  was  bom  at 
Tain  in  the  year  171.5.  Possessing  the  full  use 
of  his  reasoning  faculties,  and  his  memory  re- 
maining unimpaired  to  the  last,  he  was  a  living 
and  faithful  record  of  several  interesting  parti- 
culars regarding  the  memorable  rebellion  in  1745, 
— many  of  the  leading  characters  of  which,  j)ar- 
ticularly  the  celebrated  Colonel  John  Roy  Stuart, 
he  had  frequently  seen.  Honest  Sandy  bore  no 
share  in  the  conflicting  troubles  of  that  eventful 
period ;  but  he  had  his  bloody  fields  notwithstand- 
mg — and  his  gun  was  seldom  or  never  out  of  his 
hand.  It  was  not,  however,  in  the  sanguinary 
warfare  where  man  is  opposed  to  his  fellow*man, 
that  Sandy  wielded  his  arms ;  he  never  at  any  pe- 
riod of  his  life  was  a  soldier ;  but  he  was  a  sports- 
man, acknowledged  by  those  who  were  qualified 
to  judge,  of  the  first  rate  abilities — as  cool,  deli- 
berate, and  deadly  a  shot  as  ever  took  the  heather. 
Employed  in  the  capacity  of  gamekeeper  to  the 


late  Earl  of  Sutherland,  he  had  frequent  occasion 
to  be  in  the  moors  with  those  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  usually  resorted  to  the  north,  to  en- 
joy the  sporting  seasons.  With  Baron  Norton, 
Sir  John  Ctordon  of  Embo,  and  the  late  General 
Wemyss,  he  was  a  i)articular  favourite.  Many  of 
his  anecdotes  and  repartees  on  this  and  other  oc- 
casions are  still  remembered — to  be  laughed  at 
right  heartily ;  for,  though  he  was  a  plajn  unas- 
suming sort  of  man,  his  mode  of  conversation 
was  tinctured  with  a  venial  kind  of  bluntness  and 
sarcastic  humour  peculiar  to  himself,  that  ren- 
dered the  aptness  of  his  remarks  Irresistible,  and 
no  person,  how  dignified  soever  in  rank,  was 
exempted  from  his  satire.  Sporting  was  his  ru- 
ling pjission,  but  it  did  not  deprive  him  of  the 
enjoyment  of  fishing ;  he  was  a  most  expert  ang- 
ler—a true  sportsman  in  all  respects  ;  and  like  his 
famous  prototype,  old  Isaac  Walton  of  angiing 
memory,  whom  he  very  much  resembled,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  be  long  in  his  company  with- 
out being  smit  with  his  love  of  the  art.  Of 
hooks,  rods,  and  flys,  he  would  talk  with  enthu- 
siasm;  but  of  the  more  modern  improvement  of 
gut  and  seaweed  casting  lines,  &c.  ne  sjmke  with 
contempt,  as  being  the  only  resource  to  which 
novices  would  report  in  sustaining  a  strong  pull 
with  bad  managem.ent."  He  would  consider  it 
a  sort  of  insult  to  recommend  these  things  to  his 
notice. — By  the  interest  of  Lord  Ankerville,  who 
always  maintained  a  high  regard  for  1.  ^^,  he  was 
appomted  on  or  about  the  year  17B0,  Tidcwaiter 
of  the  Customs  at  Inverness,  from  whence  he  was 
soon  after  transferred  to  the  port  of  Brora,  but 
wes  supperannualed  in  1812,  with  an  allowance 
of  ^'.2.i  a-year,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  temporate  habits — was 
never  known  to  have  been,  even  once,  intoxica- 
ted. He  would  most  v/illingly  take  one  glass  of 
spirits,  but  no  persuasion  would  induce  him  to 
go  beyond  that,  as  he  alwayss(;onsidered  one  dram 
his  gage,  as  he  called  it,  and  above  that  was  hurt- 
ful. He  never  complained  of  tH  health,  till  with- 
in about  the  last  twelve  months ^f  his  life. — His 
dress  was  invariably  the  same;  f\ill  round-breast- 
ed coat,  a  vest  of  old-fashioned  ctft,  and  a  small 
flat  blue  bonnet.  A  lady  once  made  a  present  to 
him  of  a  fine  hat,  but  he  considereoVvit  such  an 
invasion  on  the  ancient  rights  of  the  tfonnet,  that 
it  was  laid  aside  and  never  used.  He  "  was  mar- 
ried, and  has  left  his  widow,  a  very  aged  .woman, 
still  living  at  Brora,  in  a  house  which  they  have 
long  occupied,  rent  free,  tiirough  the  kindness  of 
Lady  Stafford; "but  the  widow  is  otherwise  un- 
provided for,  as  the  superannuation  allowance  has 
ceased  at  her  husband's  death. 

19.  Mrs  Guy,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Elliott,  of  Stobbs,  in  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh, Bart.  .  * 

20.  At  Whitethorn,  Milnathort,  Mr  James  Mor- 
rison. 

21.  At  his  house,  St.  Vincent-Street,  Glasgow, 
James  Murdoch,  jun.  Esq.  merchant. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  yb'th  year  of  his  age, 
George  Kerr,  Esq.  surgeon,  after  a  protracted  and 
severe  illness,  which  he  bore  with  his  characteris- 
tic fortitude.  Dr  Kerr's  abilities  and  attainments 
were  of  a  very  high  order.  Without  fortune  or 
patronage  at  the  outset  of  his  medical  career,  he 
raised  himself  to  a  distinguished  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession; he  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
general  history,  was  skilled  in  most  of  the  scien- 
ces, and  had  a  very  correct  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 
Early  in  life  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late 
Lord  Monboddo,  from  whom  he  imbibed  an  en« 
thusiastic  admiration  of  ancient  hterature,  accom- 
panied, no  doubt,  with  some  of  his  prejudices 
against  modern  innovations.  How  deeply  he  was 
imbued  with  a  taste  for  the  abstract  philosophy  of 
antiquity,  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  his  commu- 
nications in  the  Classical  Journal,  under  the  title 
of  "  Vindiciffi  Antiquse,"  and  he  has  left  behind 
him,  we  understand,  some  MSS.  which  contain 
the  most  unquestionable  proofs  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  the  Stagirite  and  of  his 
Alexandrian  commentators.  To  study  their  sys- 
tem, and  to  recommend  it  to  others,  Were  the 
occupations  in  which  he  took  the  most  delight ; 
nor  could  any  objections  alter  his  decided  opinion, 
that  all  our  recent  departures  from  the  spirit  of 
this  philosophy  have  been  deviations  into  error. 
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MOON»S  PHASES. 
Mean  Time. 

D.  M.  n. 

New  Moon,  W.    5.  27  past  7  morn. 

First  Quart.^,W.  12.  16   —  laftern. 

Full  Moon,^^W.  19.    5  — .  7  morn. 

Last  Quart — W.  26.  56   ^  8  aftern. 


TERMS. 

July  1826. 

11.  Court  of  Session  Rises. 
19.  King  George  IV.  crowned. 
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MR  Mcculloch's  lssay  on  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  condItiox 
OP  the  labouring  classes. 

In  publishing  this  Essay  at  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  Mr  M'CuUoch  has 
rendered  a  most  essential  service  to 
the  cause  of  humanity.  At  a  period 
when  want  of  employment  has  occa- 
sioned the  most  appalling  distress 
among  many  thousands  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  our  country,  and 
when  the  attention,  not  only  of  these 
classes  themselves,  but  of  the  wealthy 
and  influential  inhabitants,  is  so  in- 
tensely drawn  to  the  investigation  of 
the  causes  and  probable  remedies  of 
these  wide-spread  calamities,  it  is 
doubly  acceptable  to  receive,  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer  of  so  much  ac- 
knowledged talent,  and  whose  at- 
tention has  been  so  exclusively  de- 
voted for  many  years  to  inquiries  of 
this  nature,  the  results  of  his  read- 
ing, his  experience,  and  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes. 
He  has  executed  the  task  which  he 
has  undertaken  with  his  usual  abili- 
ty, and  in  a  style,  too,  which  ren- 
ders the  Essay  level  to  the  capacities 
of  the  persons  for  whom  it  appears 
chiefly  to  be  intended.  The  main 
truth,  which  he  seems  most  anxious 
to  inculcate  on  the  labouring  classes, 
is,  that  they  are  the  framers  of  their 
own  fortunes, — that  it  rests  almost 
entirely  with  themselves,  whether 
they  shall  *be  all  their  lives  subject 
to  the  extremes  of  penury,  and  con- 
sequent degradation  in  the  scale  of 
human  society,  or  shall  raise  them- 
selves to  comfort,  and  at  least  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  independence.  The 
subject  has  been  often  treated  of 
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already ;  but  the  new  lights  which 
have  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Mr  Malthus  and  Mr 
Ricardo,  and  more  especially  by  the 
copious  evidence  which  has  been  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  relative  to  the  state  of 
Ireland,  have  rendered  our  know- 
ledge mere  precise,  and  enabled  us 
to  lay  down  as  demonstrated  truths 
various  doctrines,  which  had  been 
but  partially  broached,  and  of  the 
soundness  of  which  their  authors 
themselves  entertained  many  doubts. 
When  Science  thus  lays  hold  of  facts, 
which  have  been  established  by  the 
best  evidence,  and  produces  from 
them  axioms  for  the  guidance  of 
human  conduct,  vre  conceive  that 
she  is  occupied  in  the  most  dignified 
manner ;  but  when  these  axioms  are 
inculcated  with  the  earnestness,  the 
plainness,  and  convincing  power 
which  are  displayed  in  this  Tract, 
and  withal  put  into  the  hands  of  al- 
most every  man  in  the  country,  she 
is  then  occupied  in  the  most  useful 
manner ;  and  we  cannot  help  envy- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  man  who, 
by  the  powers  of  an  enlarged  and 
penetrating  intellect,  can  produce  the 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen,  which  we  feel  mo- 
rally certain  will  be  produced  by 
the  Essay  before  us.  The  princi- 
ples of  that  benignant  science,  which 
is,  unfortunately,  but  of  very  modern 
growth,  which  teaches  us  to  discover 
the  primary  causes  of  national  gran- 
deur and  decay,  are  here  unfolded 
'4  M 
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in  their  bearings  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  lower  orders  of  society  in  a 
style  to  which  these  orders  have 
scarcely  ever  been  accustomed ;  and 
we  hold  it  to  be  the  chief  merit  of 
this  little  work,  that  it  may  be  read 
with  equal  pleasure  and  advantage, 
by  him  whose  mind  has  received  the 
last  touches  of  a  finished  education, 
and  by  the  man  whose  knowledge 
reaches  little  farther  than  to  the 
mere  ability  to  read  his  school  col- 
lection. Such  a  work  is  calculated 
to  be  equally  beneficial  to  all, — to  the 
higher  orders,  who  possess  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country, 
in  settling  their  notions  as  to  the  true 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  the 
lower  classes  of  society,  and  to  these 
lower  classes  themselves,  who  sub- 
sist chiefly  on  the  wages  derived 
from  the  capital  in  the  possession  of 
the  higher  orders,  in  exhibiting  a 
faithful  display  of  those  circumstan- 
ces on  which  their  well-being  main- 
ly rests. 

Mr  ArCulloch  defines  wages  to 
constitute  the  reward  or  compen- 
sation paid  to  labourers  in  return  for 
their  services  by  their  employers." 
The  labour  or  service  of  man  may, 
like  every  thing  else  which  is  bought 
and  sold,  vary  in  its  price.  The  la- 
bourer who  at  one  time  receives  a 
certain  quantity,  or  the  value  of  a 
certain  quantity,  of  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  human  life,  in 
exchange  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
his  labour,  may,  at  another  time, 
receive  a  different  quantity,  or  the 
value  of  a  different  quantity  of  these 
necessaries  and  conveniences,  in  ex- 
change for  the  same  quantity  of  la- 
bour. And  as  labourers  always 
form  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation of  every  civilized  society,  and 
as  their  comfort  and  welfare  must 
be,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  on 
the  rate  of  wages  they  receive,  it  is 
obviously  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  a  national,  as  well  as  individual 
point  of  view,  to  trace  and  exhibit 
the  circumstances  which  determine 
the  rate  of  wages,  or  the  reward  paid 
to  the  labourer  for  his  services. 

In  proceeding  to  investigate  these 
circumstances,  Mr  M'Culloch  lays 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  given 
country,  at  any  particular  period, 
depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the 


fund  or  capital  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  wages,  compared  with 
the  number^of  labourers."  What  is 
called  the  capital  of  a  country  con- 
sists of  all  that  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  industry  existing  in  it,  which 
can  be  made  directly  available,  either 
to  the  support  of  human  existence, 
or  to  the  facilitating  of  production. 
That  portion  of  capital,  however,  to 
which  alone  it  becomes  necessary  to 
advert  in  the  inquiries  before  us, 
consists  of  the  food,  clotl)cs,  and^ 
other  articles  required  for  the  use, 
and  consumption  of  labourers, 
this  portion  constitutes  the  fund  out 
of  which  their  wages  must  be  wholly 
paid.  If  the  amount  of  these  ani-  \ 
cles  is  increased  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  taking  place  in 
the  population,  a  larger  share  of 
them  will  fall  to  each  individual,  or 
the  rate  of  wages  will  be  increased 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  population 
is  increased  faster  than  capital,  a  less 
share  will  be  apportioned  to  each 
individual,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
rate  of  wages  will  be  reduced. 

Mr  M*Culloch  illustrates  this; 
fundamental  principle  in  a  clear  and 
convincing  manner.  **  Let  us  sup- 
pose," says  he,  that  the  capital  of 
a  country,  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  wages,  would,  if  reduced  to  ' 
the  standard  of  wheat,  form  a  mass 
of  10,000,000  of  quarters.  If  the 
number  of  labourers  in  that  coun- 
try were  two  millions,  it  is  evident 
that  the  wages  of  each,  reducing 
them  all  to  the  same  common  stan- 
dard, would  be  five  quarters  ;  and  it 
is  farther  evident,  that  this  rate  of 
wages  could  not  be  increased  other- 
wise than  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  capital  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  number  of  labourers,  or 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  la- 
bourers in  a  greater  proportion  than 
the  quantity  of  capital.  So  long  as 
capital  and  population  continue  to 
march  abreast,  or  to  increase  or  di- 
minish in  the  same  proportion,  so 
long  will  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
consequently  the  condition  of  the 
labourers,  continue  unaffected ;  and 
it  is  only  when  the  proportion  of  ca- 
pital to  population  varies, — when  it 
is  either  increased  or  diminished, 
that  the  rate  of  wages  sustains  a  cor- 
responding advance  or  diminution. 
The  well-being  and  comfort  of  the 
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'abouring  classes  are  therefore  espe- 
jwdly  dependent  on  the  relation 
ifhich  their  increase  bears  to  the  in* 
urease  of  the  capital  that  is  to  feed 
md  employ  them.  If  they  increase 
i  faster  than  capital,  their  wages  will 
be  reduced,  and  if  they  increase 
I  slower,  they  will  be  augmented.  In 
jfact,  there  are  no  means  whatever 
by  which  the  command  of  the  la- 
bouring class  oxer  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  can  be  en- 
larged, other  than  by  accelerating 
the  increase  of  capital  as  compared 
with  population,  or  by  retarding  the 
increase  of  population,  as  compared 
with  capital ;  and  every  scheme  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourer, which  is  not  bottomed  on 
this  principle,  or  which  has  not  an 
increase  of  the  ratio  of  capital  to 
population  for  its  object,  must  be 
completely  nugatory  and  ineffectual. 

"  The  wages  of  labour  are  most 
commonly  either  paid  or  estimated 
in  money  ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  that  their  amount  will,  in 
consequence,  depend  more  on  the 
quantity*  of  m^ney  in  circulation  in 
a  country,  than  on  the  magnitude  of 
its  capital.  It  is  really,  however, 
quite  indifferent  to  the  labourer  whe- 
ther the  quantity  of  money  received 
by  him  as  wages  be  great  or  small. 
He  will  always  receive  such  a  quan- 
tity as  will  suffice  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  portion  of  the  national 
capital  falling  to  his  share.  Men 
cannot  subsist  on  coin  or  paper. 
Where  wages  are  paid  in  money,  the 
labourers  must  exchange  it  for  ne- 
<'es€aries  and  conveniences ;  and  it  is 
not  the  quantity  of  money  they  re- 
ceive, but  the  quantity  of  necessaries 
and  conveniences  for  which  that 
money  will  exchange,  which  is  to 
be  considered  as  really  forming  their 
wages.  If  the  quantity  of  money  in 
Oreat  Britain  were  reduced  a  half, 
the  rate  of  wages  estimated  in  mo- 
ney would  decline  in  the  same  pro- 
portion; but  unless  some  change 
had  at  the  same  time  taken  place  in 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the 
capital  of  the  country,  consisting  of 
food,  clothes,  and  other  articles, 
which  enter  into  the  consumption  of 
the  labourer,  he  would  continue  in 
•}>reciscly  the  same  situation.  He 
would  carry  a  smaller  quantity  of 
1)iccts  of  gold  and  silver  to  market 
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than  formerly,  but  he  would  obtain 
the  same  quantity  of  commodities  in 
exchange  for  them.  Whatever, 
therefore,  may  be  the  state  of  money 
wages  in  a  country,  whether  they 
are  Is.  or  5s.  a-day,  it  is  certain  that, 
if  the  amount  of  the  national  capital 
and  the  population  coatinue  the 
same,  or  increase  or  diminish  in  the 
same  proportion,  no  variation  will 
take  place  in  the  rate  of  wages. 
Wages  never  really  rise  except  when 
the  proportion  of  capital  to  popula- 
tion is  enlarged,  and  they  never 
really  fall,  except  when  that  propor- 
tion is  diminished." 

When  it  has  thus  been  ascertain- 
ed that  the  rate  of  wages  in  any  given 
country,  at  any  particular  period  of 
its  progress,  depends  entirely  on  the 
proportion  between  that  part  of  its 
capital  appropriated  to  the  payment 
of  wages  and  the  number  of  its  la- 
bourers, it  next  becomes  an  import- 
ant object  to  discover  whether  capi- 
tal or  population  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  or  diminish  in  the  same 
or  in  different  proportions.  Our 
author,  therefore,  proceeds,  in  the  se- 
cond section  of  his  Essay,  to  inquire 
into  the  comparative  increase  of  ca- 
pital and  population.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  any  precisely  accurate 
estimate  of  the  absolute  quantity  of 
capital  in  a  country  at  different  pe- 
riods, but  the  capacity  of  that  capi- 
tal to  feed  and  employ  labourers, 
and  the  rate  of  its  increase,  may 
notwithstanding  be  learned  with  suf- 
ficient accuracy,  for  the  purpose  of 
such  an  inquiry,  by  referring  to  the 
progress  of  population.  Whenever 
we  find  the  people  of  a  country  in- 
creasing without  any,  or  with  but 
very  little  variation  taking  place  in 
their  condition,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  capital  of  a  country  is  in- 
creasing in  the  same,  or  very  nearly 
the  same  proportion.  Now,  it  has 
been  established,  that  the  population 
of  several  of  the  states  of  North  Ameri- 
ca has,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  immigrants  during  the  last  centu- 
ry, continued  to  double  in,so  short  a 
period  as  twenty,  or  at  most  twenty- 
five  years.  And  as  the  quantity  of 
necessaries  and  conveniences  falling 
to  the  share  of  an  inhabitant  6f  the 
United  States  has  not  been  materially 
increased  or  diminished  during  that 
CLUtury,  this  increase  of  population 
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is  a  proof  that  the  capital  of  the 
country  had  advanced  in  a  corre- 
sponding ratio.  But  in  all  old-set- 
tled countries,  the  increase  of  capi- 
tal, and  consequently  of  population, 
is  much  slower.  The  population  of 
Scotland,  for  example,  is  supposed  to 
have  amoun ted  to  1  ,OoO,000  in  1 7 00 ; 
and  as  it  amounted  to  2,1:^5,000  in 
1S21,  it  would  follow,  on  the  princi- 
ple already  stated,  that  the  capital 
of  the  country  had  required  about 
120  years  to  double.  But  it  has,  in 
reality,  more  than  doubled,  as  the 
condition  of  all  classes  has  been 
greatly  improved.  Again,  the  po- 
pulation of  England  and  Wales 
amounted  to  6,064,000  in  1740,  and 
to  12,256,000  in  1821,  shewing  that 
the  population,  and  therefore  the 
capital  of  that  country,  applicable  to 
the  support  of  man,  or  the  supply  of 
food,  clothes,  and  other  articles  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  of  human 
life,  had  doubled  in  about  eighty 
years. 

The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  in 
the  rates  at  which  capital  and  popu- 
lation advance  in  different  countries 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance 
of  industry  being  more  productive 
in  some  than  in  others.  Capital  is 
nothing  but  the  accumulated  pro- 
duce of  previous  industry,  and  where- 
ever,  therefore,  industry  is  most  pro- 
ductive, there  must  necessarily  be  the 
greatest  power  to  increase  capital. 
J t  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  increase 
of  that  portion  of  the  capital  of  a 
country  which  consists  of  the  food 
aild  other  raw  products  required  for 
the  subsistence  and  accommodation 
of  the  labourer,  must  mainly  depend 
on  the  fertility  of  the  soils  that  are 
under  tillage.  Suppose  the  science 
of  agriculture  to  be  in  the  same 
state  of  advancement  in  two  different 
countries.  If  the  fertility  of  the 
soils  under  cultivation  was  twice  as 
great  in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  it  is 
evident  that  the  power  of  adding  to 
that  portion  of  capital,  which  con- 
sists of  food  and  other  raw  materials, 
and  which  is  always  the  most  im- 
portant, would  also  be  twice  as  great 
in  the  country  where  the  soil  was 
of  the  highest,  as  in  that  where  it 
was  of  the  lowest  fertility.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  we  are  enabled  to 
account  for  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
ingreasc  of  capital,  and  consequently 
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of  population,  in  the  United  States, 
and  generally  in  all  colonies  planted 
in  fertile  and  thinly-peopled  coun« 
tries.  America  possesses  a  boundless 
extent  of  fertile,  and  hitherto-unoc- 
cupied land  ;  and  her  agriculturists, 
who  are  acquainted  with  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  Europe,  apply  them«» 
selves  only  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
finest  foils.  Their  industry  is  in 
consequence  extremely  well  reward- 
ed. Each  cultivator  has  a  great 
deal  more  produce  than  is  required 
for  his  own  consumption,  or  that  of 
his  family  ;  and  as  he  accumulates 
the  surplus,  there  is  a  proportionally 
rapid  increase  of  capital,  and  conse- 
quently also  of  population. 

"  But  the  situation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  of  all  old-settled  and  com- 
paratively populous  countries,  is  en- 
tirely different.  Our  most  fertile 
lands  have  long  since  been  brought 
under  tillage,  and  we  are  now  obli- 
ged to  raise  whatever  additional  sup* 
plies  of  food  we  require,  either  by 
forcing  the  more  fertile  lands,  or  by 
resorting  to  such  as  are  of  very  infe- 
rior productive  power.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  agricultural  industry 
is  here  comparatively  ill  rewarded. 
A  given  quantity  of  labour,  applied 
to  the  worst  lands  under  tillage  i»  ; 
England,  does  not  certainly  yield; 
above  half  the  quantity  of  food  and^ 
other  raw  products  that  it  woul 
yield  were  it  applied  to  the  cultiva 
tion  of  lands  of  the  same  degree  o 
fertility  as  the  worst  that  are  under 
tillage  in  the  Western  States  of 
America.  And  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  in 
England,  who  should  pay  the  same 
amount  of  produce  to  his  labourers, 
as  wages  that  is  paid  to  labourers  in 
America,  would  have  a  much  less 
quantity  remaining  to  himself,  and 
would  have  a  proportionally  small 
power  of  accumulating  capital.  It; 
is  true,  that  in  the  event  of  wages  ] 
being  reduced  when  tillage  is  extend- 
ed over  inferior  soils,  as  is  most  com- 
monly the  case,  the  share  of  the  pro- 
duce faUing  to  the  employers  of 
workmen  is  not  diminished  to  the 
same  extent  that  production  is  dimi- 
nished. But  as  the  labourers  must 
always  obtain  such  a  supply  of  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  as  is  suf- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  exist  and 
continue  their  race,  no  very  consider- 
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able  reduction  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
made  from  the  wages  earned  by 
them.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is 
invariably  found,  that  wherever  til- 
lage is  widely  extended  over  inferior 
soils,  the  share  of  the  produce  fall- 
ing to  the  capitalist  is  very  much 
diminished,  and  there  is  a  propor- 
tionally slow  increase  of  capital,  and 
consequently  also  of  population." 

it  was  thei^ading  object  of  Mr  Mai- 
thus,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Principle 
of  Population," — the  work  in  which 
it  was  first  conclusively  shown,  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  population 
is  not  merely  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
but  to  exceed  them, — to  point  out 
the  bad  effects  of  a  redundant  popu- 
lation, and  to  shew  the  extreme  im^ 
portance  of  the  principle  of  moral 
restraint,  and  the  pernicious  and 
fatal  consequences  which  result  from 
the  bringing  of  human  beings  into 
the  world,  without  a  rational  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  provide  for  their 
subsistence  and  education.  Now, 
so  far  from  this  doctrine  being,  as 
has  been  often  stated,  unfavourable 
to  human  happiness,  it  must  appear, 
to  every  one  who  calmly  and  tho- 
roughly examines  the  subject,  that 
no  rational  expectation  can  be  form- 
ed of  any  material  change  for  the 
better  being  effected  in  the  condition 
of  the  great  bulk  of  society,  until 
the  justice  of  this  doctrine  shall  be 
generally  felt  and  acknowledged,  and 
a  vigorous  and  persevering  effort 
made  to  give  it  a  practical  bearing, 
and  real  influence.  That  poverty  is 
the  fertile  source  of  by  far  the  great- 
est portion  of  the  ills  which  afflict 
humanity,  is  so  plain  and  self-evi- 
dent a  proposition,  that  it  must  be 
universally  assented  to  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  by  occasioning 
a  redundant  supply  of  labour,  and 
an  excessive  competition  for  employ- 
ment, and  low  wages,  is  of  all  others 
the  most  efficient  cause  of  poverty. 
Mr  M'CuUoch  well  observes,  that  it 
is  now  too  late  to  contend,  that  a 
crowded  population  is  a  sure  symp- 
tom of  national  prosperity.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  United  States  is  infi- 
nitely less  dense  than  that  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  who  will  presume  to  af- 
firm that  they  arc  also  less  flourish- 
ing and  happy  ?  The  truth  appears 
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now  to  be,  that  the  well-being  and 
prosperity  of  a  nation  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  on  the  degree  of  their  in- 
dustry and  intelligence,  and  on  the 
extent  of  their  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  hu- 
man life.  It  has  been  truly  and 
eloquently  remarked,  that  the 
earth  affords  room  only  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  human  beings  to  be 
trained  to  any  degree  of  perfection  ; 
and  every  real  philanthropist  would 
rather  witness  the  existence  of  a 
thousand  such  beings,  than  that  of 
a  million  of  millions  of  creatures 
pressing  against  the  limits  of  subsis- 
tence, burdensome  to  themselves, 
and  contemptible  to  one  another." 
The  same  great  truth  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  illustrious  Madame 
de  Stael,  in  a  passage  in  her  work  on 
Germany  :  "  To  multiply  human 
births,"  says  this  lady,  "  without 
ennobling  the  destiny  of  man,  is  only 
to  prepare  a  more  sumptuous  ban- 
quet for  death."  Wherever  the 
number  of  labourers  increase  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  capital 
which  is  to  support  and  employ 
them,  their  wages  must  be  gradually 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit. 
And  it  ought  always  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  labourer  who  is 
placed  under  such  circumstances  is 
entirely  cut  off  from  all  expectation 
of  rising  in  the  world,  and  improv- 
ing his  condition.  His  exertions  can 
neither  be  inspired  by  hope  nor  am- 
bition. Unable  to  accumulate  stock, 
or  to  acquire  a  stake  in  society,  he 
has  no  inducement  to  make  any  ex- 
traordinary efforts.  In  consequence, 
he  becomes  indolent  and  dissipated, 
and  if  not  pressed  by  hunger,  would 
be  always  idle. 

From  principles  thus  clearly  de- 
duced from  the  history  of  nations, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
our  author  comes  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  Mr  Malthus  in  his  cele- 
brated Essay,  that  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  consequently  the  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  society,  must  always 
depend  more  on  the  conduct  of  the 
people  themselves  than  on  that  of 
their  rulers.  However  well  a  coun- 
try may  be  governed,  and  however 
rapid  the  increase  of  its  capital,  it  is 
yet  perfectly  true,  that,  in  the  event 
of  the  inhabitants  increasing  faster 
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than  capital,  their  condition  will  be 
deteriorated.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
however  ill  a  country  may  be  go- 
verned, and  however  slow  the  in- 
crease of  its  capital,  it  is  yet  true, 
that,  if  the  inhabitants  increase 
slower  than  capital,  their  condition, 
though  still  perhaps  exceedingly 
wretched,  will  be  in  so  far  improved. 
These  statements,  however,  are  no 
apology  for  the  faults  or  errors  of 
Governments.  Every  country,  it  is 
clear,  has  a  right  to  be  governed  in 
the  best  possible  manner ;  and  no- 
thing, certainly, could  be  more  repre- 
hensible, than  to  attempt  to  justify 
any  abuse,  either  in  the  constitution 
of  Governments,  or  in  their  adminis- 
tration. But  it  is  unquestionably 
dealing  uncandidly  and  unfairly  by 
the  rulers  of  a  country,  to  make 
them  wholly  responsible  for  the  con- 
dition of  their  subjects,  while  it  is 
also  deceiving  and  deluding  the  peo- 
ple on  a  subject,  with  respect  to 
which,  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  they  should  be  well  instructed, 
and  leading  them  to  rely  on  the  ex- 
ertions of  others,  when  they  are 
themselves  the  arbiters  of  their  own 
fortunes.  It  is  a  truth  which  cannot 
be  too  often  or  too  strongly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  any  Government 
to  protect  them  from  misery  and  de- 
gradation, if  they  overstock  the  mar- 
ket with  labour.  The  labourers  are 
really  the  masters  of  the  only  means 
by  which  their  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
can  ever  be  materially  extended,  and 
if  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of 
these  means,  they  have  themselves, 
and  no  one  else,  to  blame. 

These  statements  receive  the  most 
complete  corroboration  from  the 
comparative  situation  of  the  two 
countries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Within  the  last  century,  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  quadru- 
pled, whilst  that  of  Great  Britain 
has  no  more  than  doubled,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  on  all  hands  ad- 
mitted, that  the  capital  of  Great 
Britain  has  gone  on,  augmenting  far 
more  rapidly,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  than  that  of  Ireland. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ? 
'J  here  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  excessive  increase  of 
the  population  in  Ireland  is  the  im- 
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mediate  and  proximate  cause  of  the 
want  of  demand  for  labour  in  that 
country,  and  of  the  misery  and  ex- 
treme porverty  of  the  people.  The 
number  of  persons  soliciting  employ- 
ment, compared  with  the  means  of 
rewarding  their  exertions,  is  so  great, 
that  wages  have  been  reduced  to  the 
lowest  pittance  that  can  afford  the 
smallest  supply  of  the  coarsest  and 
cheapest  species  of  food  required  to 
support  human  life.  All  the  wit- 
nesses examined  by  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  The 
Employment  of  the  Poo?'  of  Ireland" 
in  1823,  concur  in  representing  their 
numbers  as  excessive,  and  their  con- 
dition as  wretched  in  the  extreme. 
Their  cabins,  which  are  of  the  most 
miserable  description,  are  utterly 
unprovided  with  any  thing  that  can 
be  called  furniture ;  in  many  fami- 
lies there  are  no  such  things  as  bed- 
clothes ;  the  children,  in  extensive 
districts  in  Munster,  and  the  other 
provinces,  have  not  a  single  rag  to 
cover  their  nakedness ;  and  when- 
ever the  potato-crop  becomes,  even 
in  a  slight  degree,  deficient,  the 
scourge  of  famine  and  disease  is  felt 
in  every  corner  of  the  country.  And 
even  when  the  crops  are  most  abun- 
dant, the  wretched  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  for  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  never 
enjoy  its  comforts. 

In  the  third  section  of  his  Essay, 
Mr  M'Culloch  proceeds  to  discuss, 
in  an  equally  luminous  style,  the 
natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages  in 
given  countries  and  periods,  and  the 
effect  of  fluctuations  in  the  market- 
rate  of  wages  on  the  condition  of  the 
labourer.  Although  it  be  difficult 
to  define  them,  still  there  are  limits 
to  the  extent  to  which  a  reduction 
of  wages  can  be  carried.  The  cost 
of  producing  labour,  like  that  of 
producing  all  other  articles  brought 
to  market,  must  be  repaid  by  the 
purchasers.  The  race  of  labourers 
would  become  altogether  extinct, 
were  they  not  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  food,  and  of  the  other 
articles  required  for  their  own  sup* 
port,  and  that  of  their  families. 
This  is  the  lowest  amount  to  which 
the  rate  of  wages  can  be  j)er?itanent-' 
hj  reduced  ;  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  it  has  been  defined  to  be 
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wages.'*  The  market,  or  actual  rate 
of  wages,  may  sink  to  the  level  of  this 
rate  ;  but  it  is  plainly  impossible 
that  it  can  continue  below  it.  It  is 
not,  as  we  have  already  seen,  on  the 
quantity  of  money  received  by  the 
labourer,  but  on  the  quantity  of  food 
and  other  articles  required  for  his 
support,  for  which  that  money  will 
exchange,  that  his  ability  to  m.ain- 
tain  himself,  and  to  rear  as  many 
children  as  may  be  required  to  keep 
up  the  number  of  labourers,  must 
depend.  The  natural  or  necessary 
rate  of  wages  must  therefore  be  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  producing 
the  food  and  other  articles  which 
enter  into  the  consumption  of  the 
labourers.  And  though  a  rise  in  the 
current  rate  of  wages  is  seldom  ex- 
actly coincident  with  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  necessaries,  they  can  never, 
except  in  the  rare  case,  when  the 
market-rate  of  wages  greatly  exceeds 
the  natural  or  necessary  rate,  be  very 
far  separated.  However  high  the 
price  of  commodities  may  rise,  the 
labourers  must  always  receive  a  sup- 
ply equivalent  to  their  support.  If 
they  should  not  obtain  this  supply, 
they  would  be  left  destitute ;  and 
disease  and  death  v\rould  continue  to 
thin  the  population,  until  the  re- 
duced numbers  bore  such  a  propor- 
tion to  the  national  capital  as  would 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  market-supply  of 
labourers  is,  in  short,  like  the  sup- 
ply of  every  other  commodity.  They 
neither  will  nor  can  be  brought  or 
(if  you  will)  come  to  market,  unless 
the  rate  of  wages  be  such  as  will  on 
the  average  suffice  to  bring  them  up, 
and  maintain  them  in  a  condition  fit 
to  labour.  Our  author  proves  by 
the  clearest  evidence,  which,  how- 
ever, our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
here  to  introduce,  that  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  food,  or  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  the  labouring 
classes  can  obtain  it,  accelerates  the 
progress  of  population,  both  by  aug- 
menting the  number  of  births  and 
diminishing  the  rate  of  mortality ; 
and  that  a  scarcity  of  food  retards 
the  increase  of  the  people,  by  pro- 
ducing in  both  ways  opposite  effects. 

The  natural  circumstances  of  soil 
and  climate,  under  which  every  peo- 
ple are  placed,  and  their  customs 
and  habits,  must  determine  among 


each  the  rate  of  necessary  wages. 
This  necessary  rate  cannot  therefore, 
be  a  fixed  and  unvarying  quantity  ; 
and  though  it  be  strictly  true,  that 
the  market-rate  of  wages  can  never 
sink  permanently  below  its  contem- 
porary natural  rate,  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  this  natural  rate  has  a  tendency 
to  rise  when  the  market-rate  rises, 
and  to  fall  when  it  falls.  The  rea- 
son is,  that  the  number  of  labourers 
in  the  market  is  a  given  quantity, 
which  can  neither  be  speedily  in- 
creased when  wages  rise,  nor  speedi- 
ly diminished  when  they  fall.  VFhen 
wages  rise,  a  period  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  must  plainly  elapse 
before  the  effect  of  the  increased 
stimulus,  that  the  rise  gives  to  the 
principle  of  population,  can  be  felt 
in  the  market.  During  all  this  pe- 
riod, therefore,  the  labourers  have 
an  increased  command  over  the  ne- 
cessaries and  conveniences  of  life  : 
In  consequence,  their  habits  are  im* 
proved,  and,  as  they  learn  to  form 
more  exalted  notions  with  respect  to 
what  is  required  for  their  comfort- 
able and  decent  support,  the  natural 
or  necessary  rate  of  wages  is  propor- 
tionably  augmented.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  rate  of  wages 
declines,  either  in  consequence  of  an 
actual  diminution  of  the  capital  of 
the  country,  or  of  a  disproportionate 
increase  of  population,  no  corres- 
ponding immediate  diminution  can 
take  place  in  the  number  of  labour- 
ers, unless  they  have  previously  been 
subsisting  on  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  the  cheapest  species  of 
food,  required  to  support  mere  ani- 
mal existence. 

"  It  is  this  circumstance — the  im- 
possibility which  usually  obtains  of 
speedily  adjusting  the  supply  of  la- 
bour, proportionably  to  variations  in 
the  rate  of  wages — that  gives  to  these 
variations  the  peculiar  and  extraor- 
dinary influence  which  they  exert  on 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
If  the  supply  of  labour  could  be 
suddenly  increased  when  wages  rise, 
that  rise  would  be  of  no  advantage 
to  the  existing  labourers.  It  would 
increase  their  numbers ;  but  it 
would  not  enable  them  to  mount  in 
the  scale  of  society,  or  to  acquire  a 
greater  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  human  life. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  sup- 
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ply  of  labourers  could  be  suddenly 
diminished  when  wages  fall,  that 
fall  would  merely  lessen  their  num- 
ber, without  having  any  tendency  to 
degrade  their  habits,  or  to  lower  the 
condition  of  those  that  survived. 
But  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances, 
before  a  rise  of  wages  can  be  coun- 
teracted by  the  increased  number  of 
labourers  it  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  means  of  bringing  into  the  mar- 
ket, time  is  afforded  for  the  forma- 
tion of  those  new  and  improved 
tastes  and  habits,  which  are  not  the 
hasty  product  of  a  day,  a  month, 
or  a  year,  but  the  late  result  of  a 
long  series  of  continuous  impressions. 
After  the  labourers  have  once  ac- 
quired these  tastes,  population  will 
advance  in  a  slower  ratio,  as  compa- 
red with  capital,  than  formerly  ;  and 
the  labourers  will  be  disposed  rather 
to  defer  the  period  of  marriage,  than 
by  entering  on  it  prematurely,  to 
depress  their  own  condition  and  that 
of  their  children.  But  if  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  cannot  be  suddenly 
increased  when  wages  rise,  neither 
can  it  be  suddenly  diminished  when 
they  fall :  a  fall  of  wages  has  there- 
fore a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and 
is  in  most  cases  as  injurious  to  the 
labourer  as  their  rise  is  beneficial. 
In  whatever  way  wages  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  level  after  they 
have  fallen,  whether  it  be  by  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  marriages, 
or  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
deaths,  or  both,  it  is  never,  except 
in  the  exceedingly  rare  cases  abeady 
mentioned,  suddenly  effected.  It 
must,  generally  speaking,  require  a 
considerable  time  before  it  can  be 
brought  about,  and  an  extreme  risk 
arises,  in  consequence,  lest  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  the  labourers,  and 
their  opinion  respecting  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  comfortable  sub- 
sistence, should  be  lowered  in  the 
interim.  When  wages  are  consider- 
ably reduced,  the  poor  are  obliged  to 
economize,  or  to  submit  to  live  on  a 
smaller  quantity  of  necessaries  and 
conveniences,  and  those,  too,  of  an 
inferior  species,  than  they  had  pre- 
viously been  accustomed  to ;  and 
the  danger  is,  that  the  coarse  and 
scanty  fare,  which  has  thus  been  in 
the  first  instance  forced  on  them  by 
necessity,  should  in  time  become 
congenial  from  habit.    Should  this 


unfortunately  be  the  case,  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  would  be  penna-< 
nently  depressed,  and  no  principle 
would  be  left  in  operation  that  could 
raise  wages  to  their  former  level,  for 
the  labourers  could  no  longer  have  a 
motive  to  lessen  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  that  of 
capital ;  and  unless  they  did  this,  it 
is  quite  impossible  they  could  ever 
emerge  from  their  depressed  condi- 
tion. Under  the  circumstances  sup- 
posed, the  cost  of  raising  and  sup- 
porting labourers  would  be  really 
reduced ;  and  it  is  by  this  cost  that 
the  natural  or  necessary  rate  of  wages, 
to  which  the  market-rate  must  ge- 
nerally be  proportioned,  isjalways  re- 
gulated. In  the  event,  for  example, 
of  a  people  who  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  live  chiefly  on  wheat,  being, 
from  a  scarcity  of  that  grain,  or  a 
fall  in  the  rate  of  wages,  forced  to 
have  recourse  to  potatoes,  and  then, 
becoming  satisfied  with  them,  the 
standard  of  wages  among  such  a 
people  would  be  permanently  re- 
duced ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  for- 
merly, mainly  determined  by  the 
price  of  wheat,  it  would  in  time  to 
come  be  mainly  determined  by  the 
price  of  potatoes.  This  lowering  of 
the  opinion  of  the  labouring  classes, 
with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which 
they  ought  to  live,  is  perhaps  the 
most  serious  of  all  the  evils  that  can 
befal  them.  Let  them  become  con- 
tented with  a  lower  species  of  food, 
and  an  inferior  standard  of  comfort, 
and  they  may  bid  an  eternal  adieu 
to  every  thing  better.  And  it  ought 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
every  reduction  in  the  rate  of  real 
wages,  which  is  not  of  a  very  tran- 
sient description,  will  certainly  have 
this  effect,  if  its  debasing  influence 
be  not  counteracted  by  the  intelli- 
gence, forethought,  and  consideration 
of  the  people  producing  an  increased 
prevalence  of  moral  restraint,  and  a 
diminished  supply  of  labourers." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  express 
too  highly  our  approbation  of  these 
doctrines,  or  to  put  them  into  better 
or  more  striking  language  than  the 
above.  Were  such  principles  dif- 
fused widely  among  our  population, 
we  have  not  a  doubt  that  they  would 
tend  most  powerfully  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  w^orking  classes, 
and  to  infuse  into  others  correct 
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ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  true  phi- 
lanthropy. 

Our  author  follows  up  the  reason- 
ings to  which  we  have  just  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  by  an  ad- 
mirable section  on  the  disadvantages 
of  a  low  rate  of  wages,  and  of  hav- 
ing the  labourers  habitually  fed  on 
the  cheapest  species  of  food,  and  on 
the  advantage  of  a  high  rate  of 
wages.  His  illustrations  of  the 
former  division  of  this  section  are 
taken  for  the  most  part  from  the 
wretched  situation  of  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland.  We  cordially  agree 
with  the  following  remarks  under 
this  head : — It  is  of  equal  import- 
ance to  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
society,  as  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  individuals,  that  the  standard 
of  natural  wages  should  be  main- 
tained at  as  high  an  elevation  as 
possible.  The  higher  the  notions 
which  the  labouring  classes  enter- 
tain of  what  is  necessary  for  their 
comfortable  subsistence,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  their  artificial 
wants,  the  more  secure  is  their  con- 
dition. When  a  revulsion  takes  place 
in  any  of  the  great  departments  of 
industry,  or  when  the  crops  fail, 
the  labourer  who  has  been  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  luxuries  can,  by  parting  with 
them,  still  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  necessaries.  But  he  who,  like 
the  miserable  Irish  cottar,  is  divest- 
ed of  all  artificial  wants, — who  is 
never  seen  in  an  alehouse  nor  a  to- 
bacconist's,— who  cares  neither  for 
comfortable  clothes  nor  comfortable 
lodging,  and  who  is  satisfied  if  he 
has  as  many  potatoes  as  will  enable 
him  to  subsist  and  continue  his  race, 
can  make  no  retrenchment.  Such  a 
man  cannot  part  with  what  is  con- 
venient to  obtain  what  is  necessary. 
His  subsistence  having  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum^  famine  must  un- 
avoidably follow  any  reduction  of  its 
quantity.  But  if  such  must  be  the 
fate  of  those  who  are  placed  so  very 
near  the  verge  of  existence,  what 
must  be  the  fate  of  the  richer  class 
of  citizens,  if  there  be  any  such 
among  them,  when  the  crop  happens 
to  be  deficient  ?  It  is  a  just  observa- 
tion of  Lord  Bacon,  that  of  all  re- 
bellions ^  those  of  the  belly  are  the 
worst**  Is  it  possible  for  human 
beings,  placed  under  such  dreadful 
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circumstances,  to  be  quiet,  orderly, 
and  peaceable,  and  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others?  Is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  those  who  have  no  pro- 
perty will  submit  to  be  starved, 
without  previously  attempting  to 
seize  on  that  of  others?  Whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
most  certainly  true,  that  famine,  and 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  resigna- 
tion, are  not  on  very  companionable 
terms.  Much,  unquestionably,  of 
the  crime  and  bloodshed  with  which 
Ireland  has  been  disgraced  and  de- 
luged, must  be  traced  to  the  oppres- 
sion and  helotism  of  the  people. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  much 
also  has  been  owing  to  the  reckless-* 
ness  and  despair  occasioned  by  their 
squalid  and  abject  poverty,  and  to 
their  habitual  dependence  on  the 
potato  for  the  principal  part  of  their 
food.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  the 
right  of  property  should  ever  be  re- 
spected by  those  who  are  themselves 
utterly  destitute  of  all  property,  arid 
whose  wages  are  totally  incompetent 
to  aflPord  them  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing it.  Such  persons  will  be  rather 
disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  bulwark, 
thrown  up  to  secure  the  interests  of 
a  few  favourites  of  fortune,  than  as 
contributing  essentially  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  is  in  those  countries 
only  where  labour  is  well  rewarded, 
and  where  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  placed  in  a  situation  to  accumu- 
late wealth,  that  they  acquire  a 
stake  in  the  hedge,  and  are,  in  conse- 
quence, made  to  feel  a  direct  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  support  of  all 
those  great  fundamental  principles 
essential  to  the  existence  of  society, 
which  they  otherwise  regard  either 
with  indifference  or  aversion,  and 
which  the  slightest  provocation  is 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  attack." 

We  have  often  heard  it  maintain- 
ed by  ill-informed  persons,  and  it  has 
been  contended  by  Dr  Franklin  and 
other  philosophers,  of  whose  bene- 
volence and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity no  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  high  wages,  instead  of  encou- 
raging industry,  become  a  fruitful 
source  of  idleness  and  dissipation ; 
and  it  is  a  common  complaint,  that 
if  the  poor  can  raise  as  much  in 
three  or  four  days  as  will  support 
them  during  the  week,  they  will  ab- 
sent themselves  for  the  remainder  of 
4N 
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it  from  their  employment.  Mr 
M'CuUoch  has  met  these  arguments, 
founded  on  a  very  narrow  and  par- 
tial basis  of  induction,  with  others 
derived  from  the  more  extended  ex- 
perience which  the  lights  of  mo- 
dern science  have  brought  into  view. 

Nothing,"  says  he,  can  be  more 
marvellously  incorrect  than  these  re- 
presentations— more  completely  at 
variance  with  principle  and  expe- 
rience. It  is  most  true,  indeed,  that 
in  every  country  and  situation  of 
life,  individuals  will  be  found  who 
are  careless  of  the  future,  and  intent 
only  on  present  enjoyment ;  but 
these  always  form  a  very  small,  and 
even  inconsiderable  minority,  of  each 
particular  class.  Whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  a  few  individuals,  the 
principle  of  accumulation  always 
predominates  in  aggregate  bodies 
over  the  passion  of  expense.  When- 
ever the  wages  paid  to  the  labourer 
are  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  an  ordinary  increase  of  exertion, 
to  make  any  material  and  visible  ad- 
dition to  their  comforts  and  conve- 
niences, they  invariably  sink  into  a 
state  of  idleness,  and  of  sluggish  and 
stupid  indifference.  But  the  desire 
to  rise  in  the  world,  and  to  improve 
our  condition,  is  too  deeply  seated  in 
the  human  breast  ever  to  be  wholly 
eradicated.  And  as  soon  as  labour 
is  rendered  more  productive — as  soon 
as  an  increase  of  industry  brings  a 
proportional  increase  of  comforts  and 
enjoyments  along  with  it,  indolence 
uniformly  gives  place  to  ex-ertion  ;  a 
taste  for  the  conveniences  and  en- 
joyments of  life  gradually  diffuses 
itself ;  increased  exertions  are  made 
to  obtain  them ;  and,  ultimately,  the 
workman  considers  it  discreditable 
to  be  without  them. 

If  an  increase  of  wages,"  con- 
tinues our  author,  ever  discourages 
industry,  it  must  be  the  industry  of 
the  wretch  who  had  previously  been 
straining  every  nerve  to  obtain  mere 
subsistence,  or  the  forced  industry 
of  the  indolent  and  the  dissolute ; 
and  even  to  produce  this  effect  on 
them,  the  increase  must  have  been 
sudden  and  transitory y — not  gradual 
and  permanent.  We  are  warranted 
in  affirming,  that  a  steadily  high 
rate  of  wages  never  has  had,  and 
never  will  have,  any  such  effect. 
The  poor  have,  upon  all  plain  prac- 
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tical  questions,  that  toucli  their  own 
interests,  the  same  understanding, 
the  same  penetration,  and  the  same 
regard  to  remote  consequences,  as 
those  who  are  rich.  It  is,  indeed, 
an  absurdity  to  pretend,  that  if  la- 
bourers are  capable  of  earning,  by 
an  ordinary  degree  of  application, 
more  than  is  sufficient  for  their  sup- 
port, they  alone,  of  all  orders  in  the 
community,  will  spend  the  surplus 
in  riot  and  debauchery.  They  have 
the  same  common  sense,  they  are 
actuated  by  the  same  passions,  feel- 
ings, and  principles,  as  other  men  ; 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  it  is  clear 
that  they  cannot  generally  be  guilty 
of  such  inconsiderate  conduct.  But 
to  lay  aside  general  reasoning,  does 
not  the  state  of  industry,  in  coun- 
tries where  the  natural  rate  of  wages 
is  low,  compared  with  its  state  in 
those  where  it  is  high,  prove  all  that 
has  now  been  said  ?  Have  the  low 
wages  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  Po- 
land, and  Hindostan,  made  them 
industrious  ?  or  the  hi^h  wages  of 
the  Americans,  the  English,  and  the 
Hollanders,  made  them  la^y,  riotous, 
and  profligate?  Just  the  contrary. 
The  former  are  as  notoriously  and 
proverbially  indolent,  as  the  latter 
are  laborious,  active,  and  enterpris- 
ing. The  experience  of  all  ages  and 
nations  proves  that  high  wages  are 
the  keenest  spur — the  most  power- 
ful stimulus  to  unremitting  and  assi- 
duous exertion." 

In  the  following  section  of  the 
Essay,  our  author  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  circumstances  on  which  the  dif- 
ferent rates  of  wages  in  different  em- 
ployments depend.  In  this  part  of 
the  Essay  we  do  not  find  that  the 
author  has  stated  any  thing  with 
which  the  readers  of  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations  are  not  familiar  :  but  it  is 
of  consequence  to  have  brought  into 
a  short  space,  and  a  form  accessible 
by  every  one,  the  doctrines  of  that 
great  work  in  reference  to  this  sub* 
ject.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that 
whether  the  rewards  of  employment* 
in  different  occupations,  amount, 
in  individual  cases,  to  twenty,  or  to 
twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year,  still, 
on  the  supposition  that  a  free  com- 
petition exists  for  entering  on  the  dif- 
ferent occupations,  \\\e  average  return 
from  them  to  each  person  engaged  in 
them  will  be  the  same.    The  perma^ 
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lent  diiFcrences  that  actually  obtain 
a  the  rate  of  wages,  paid  to  those 
fho  are  enga^^ed  in  different  employ- 
uents,  in  countries  where  industry 
s  free  and  unfettered,  are  never 
Bore  than  sufficient  to  balance  the 
aTOurable  or  unfavourable  eircum- 
ttsnces  attending  them.  Those  who 
•eceive  the  highest  wages  are  not, 
when  the  cost  of  their  education,  the 
Aances  of  their  success,  and  the  va- 
ious  disadvantages  incident  to  their 
professions,  are  taken  into  account, 
eally  better  paid  than  those  who  re- 
jeive  the  lowest.  The  wages  earned 
>y  the  different  classes  of  workmen 
ire  equal,  not  when  each  individual 
Jims  the  same  number  of  shillings 
or  of  pence  in  a  given  space  of  time, 
i}Ut  when  each  is  paid  in  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  the  labour  he  has 
to  perform,  to  the  degree  of  previous 
education  and  skill  which  it  requires, 
md  to  the  various  other  causes  which 
have  been  enumerated  and  illustrated 
by  the  Author  of  The  Wealth  of 
Nations." 

The  Essayist,  in  his  sixth  section, 
has  entered  into  some  historical  de- 
tails and  interesting  disquisitions  on 
the  laws  for  repressing  combinations 
among  workmen,  previous  to  their 
repeal  in  the  year  1824.  He  has 
pointed  out  distinctly  the  impolicy 
of  these  laws,  and  shewn  that  their 
real  effect  was  to  do  violence  to  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  excite  them  to  danger- 
ous secret  conspiracies  against  their 
masters,  whom,  in  most  instances, 
they  accused,  unjustly,  of  keeping 
their  wages  unduly  low.  And  he  has 
shewn  to  our  perfect  satisfaction, 
that  it  is  tyrannical  on  the  part  of 
Government,  and  useless  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  capitalists  are  con- 
cerned, to  interfere  for  the  purpose 
of  prohibiting  voluntary  combina- 
tions, unaccompanied  with  threats, 
intimidation,  or  violence ;  but  that, 
when  the  slightest  attempt  is  made 
to  obstruct  either  their  fellow-work- 
men in  the  free  disposal  of  their  la- 
bour, or  their  masters  in  giving 
whatever  wages  they  may  think  pro- 
per for  that  labour,  immexliately  the 
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strong  arm  of  the  law  ouglit  to  be 
stretched  out  to  punish  the  aggres- 
sors. 

A  short  section  is  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  the  advantages  of 
Friendly  Societies  and  Savings 
Banks, — institutions  which  have 
been  attended  with  signal  benefits  to 
this  country.  The  effects  of  the 
Poor  Laws  on  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  are  next  brought 
into  view,  in  a  short  but  masterly 
paragraph.  Every  one  seems  now  to 
admit  their  most  pernicious  effects, 
except  when  they  are  applied  to  the 
relief  of  the  aged  ^nd  impotent  poor ; 
and  even  in  this  case  many  insist  for 
their  repeal,  on  the  ground  that  pri- 
vate charity  is  adequate  to  the  relief 
of  all  who  are  really  objects  requir- 
ing it.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to 
.coincide  with  the  latter  class,  as, 
from  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  the  operations  of  these  laws 
in  England,  where  they  are  firmly 
rooted  to  the  soil,  we  suspect  they 
have  been  attended  with  almost 
unredeemed  evil. 

We  wish  that  we  could  quote  at 
length  the  truly  eloquent  conclusion 
of  this  Essay.  It  refers  to  the  all- 
important  subject  of  education ;  but 
as  we  have  inserted  various  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  another  part 
of  this  Number,  we  shall  no  longer 
detain  our  readers  than  by  recom- 
mending to  one  and  all  of  them  the 
perusal  and  re-perusal  of  this  in- 
valuable Essay.  To  the  Author,  the 
best  thanks  of  all  classes  of  his  coun- 
trymen are  due,  for  accommodating, 
in  so  simple  a  form,  the  great  truths 
of  economical  science  to  the  com- 
prehension of  every  individual  who 
can  read  and  reason,  however  humble 
may  be  his  situation,  however  con- 
fined the  sphere  of  his  attainments. 
In  bidding  our  Essayist  adieu,  we 
have  only  farther  to  apologise  to  him 
for  transferring  to  our  obscure  pages 
so  much  valuable  matter  from  his 
work.  But  when  he  considers  the 
end  which  may  perhaps  be  served  by 
it,  we  are  sure  that  he  is  the  last 
man  that  will  bring  an  indictment 
against  us  for  plagiarism. 
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The  Ducal  House  of  Hamilton 
has  found,  in  the  present  historian, 
a  faithful  and  industrious  chronicler 
of  the  history  of  the  family,  from 
the  remotest  period  to  the  present 
time.  He  has  traced  the  descent  of 
the  family  to  the  ancient  English 
House  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  or 
Family  of  De  Bellomont,  from  whom 
he  alleges  the  great  progenitor  of  the 
Hamilton  family  came.  The  reader 
is  carried  back,  in  following  up  the 
history  of  the  renowned  and  potent 
House  of  Leicester,  to  the  period  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  To  the  Nor- 
mans, the  origin  and  descent  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  Peers  of  the 
three  kingdoms  may  be  traced  It 
was  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which 
declared  for  the  Norman  chiefs,  and 
establishing  William  the  Conqueror 
on  the  English  throne,  conferred  on 
him  the  power,  which  he  freely  ex- 
ercised, of  dividing  among  his  imme- 
diate followers  the  country  which 
their  enterprise  and  prowess  had 
won.  Tl^e  property  was  wrested 
from  its  ancient  possessors,  and  the 
rich  lands  of  England  became  the 
property  of  Normans,  who  parcelled 
it  out  among  themselves.  It  is 
again  to  the  civil  wars,  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Henry  the  First  Of 
J5ngland,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
different  settlements  of  the  Anglo- 
Normans  in  Scotland.  Encouraged 
by  the  munificence  of  our  Scottish 
Kings,  particularly  our  first  David, 
who  did  much  for  Scotland,  in  erect- 
ing towns  and  promoting  trade, 
many  Anglo-Normans  then  settled 
in  this  country^  Before  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  these  settlers 
had  acquired  from  the  natives  a 
great  proportion  of  the  lands  south 
of  the  Forth,  as  well  as  formed 
many  settlements  on  the  north  side 
of  that  river.  Our  historian,  too, 
Jays  before  us  the  progress  of  the 
noble  family  ;  its  increase  in  wealth, 
power,  and  noble  titles,  is  faithfully 
and  chronologically  stated— from  the 
time  when  we  have  the  first  of  the 
family  bearing  only  the  simple 
Jinightly  title,  till  we  find  the  pre- 


sent noble  and  distinguished  per- 
sonage, who  wears  the  honours  of 
the  family,  house  no  less  than 
eighteen  different  noble  titles. 

The  family  of  Hamilton  has,  from 
its  origin,  continued  to  occupy  so 
distinguished  a  place  in  their  coun- 
try's history,  that  any  biographer, 
who  aims  at  giving  an  account  of 
the  House,  must  accompany  it  with 
many  details  already  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  our  historians.  Connected 
with  all  the  great  historical  events 
of  our  country,  much  matter  which 
has  been  long  before  the  public 
must  be  again  produced  and  repeat- 
ed. This  course  the  present  author 
has  adopted,  so  that  we  can  refer 
many  of  his  details  to  their  true 
sources.  In  many  cases  they  are 
but  transcripts  of  the  events  taken 
from  the  different  historians  of  the 
period.  Douglas's  Peerage,  by  Wood, 
is  laid  largely  under  contribution, 
while  Melville,  Burnet,  Robertson, 
and  other  historians,  are  resorted  to 
for  furnishing  the  details  wanted. 
His  obligations  to  these  writers  the 
author  has  very  properly  acknow* 
ledged.  His  obvious  duty,  when  he 
undertook  the  task  he  has  so  respect- 
ably accomplished,  was  to  connect 
the  rise  of  the  noble  family  with  the 
progress  of  the  History  of  Scotland, 
and  he  was  then  sure  to  make  his 
book  what  it  should  be — a  faithful 
record  of  the  family's  history. 

This  family  has  been  fortunate  in 
finding  biographers.  Burnet's  Me- 
moirs of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  as 
well  as  the  Memoirs  of  James,  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  published  in  London 
in  174-2,  are  known  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Our  author  has  thus 
had  all  the  advantage  of  the  research 
and  skill  of  his  predecessors.  These 
biographies,  though  the  histories 
were  scanty  and  meagre,  compared 
to  that  of  our  author,  must  have  fur- 
nished him  with  most  useful  materials 
for  attaining  his  object.  These  he 
has  judiciously  used  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  has  given  to  the  public  a  vo- 
lume which  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
these  who  are  attached  to  the  study 
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af  genealogy,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  historical  matter  which  it 
furnishes  cannot  fail  to  instruct  the 
general  reader. 

Works  of  this  class,  though  they 
are  not  calculated  to  please  the  po- 
pular taste,  which  seeks  excitement 
of  a  different  sort,  yet,  as  they 
form,  unquestionably,  very  import- 
ant branches  of  history,  and  furnish 
most  useful  materials  for  the  future 
historian,  must  continue  to  be 
sought  after  by  ail  those  who  are 
curious  in  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
olddii  tirntf.    The  present  work  is  a 
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respectable  addition  to  this  class. 
We  had  almost  omitted  to  mention, 
that  it  contains  ninety  original  gene- 
alogies  of  families  connected  with 
the  House  of  Hamilton,  not  one  of 
which  has  ever  appeared  before. 
We  are  sure  that  these  must  prove 
highly  interesting,  not  only  to  those 
families  themselves,  but  to  all  others 
connected  in  any  way  v,^ith  the 
noble  House  of  Hamilton.  Our  li- 
mits do  not  permit  us  to  offer  any 
extracts,  or  to  notice  at  greater 
length  the  present  volume. 


THE  WANDERER  S  RETURN. 

 For  he  long  time, 

Far  from  his  home,  and  from  his  native  hills. 
Had  dwelt  in  bondage  :  and  the  mountain-breeze, 
Which  he  had,  with  the  breath  of  infancy. 
Inhaled,  such  impulse  to  his  heart  restorM, 
As  if  the  seasons  had  roird  back,  and  life 


Enjoy'd  a  second  spring. 


Soiithey* 


I  HAVE  been  a  wanderer  all  my 
Ijife,  even  from  my  very  childhood 
until  now,   and  have  experienced 
more  than  once  the  ecstatic  delight 
of  meeting,  after  many  years  of  pro- 
longed separation,  with  those  whose 
fate  was  interwoven  with  mine,  as 
much  by  the  ties  of  strong  and  mu- 
tual affection,  as  by  the  more  for- 
mal and  less^binding  bands  of  kin- 
dred and  consanguinity.     1  have 
experienced  also  something  of  the 
sadness  of  outliving  many  of  my  best 
and  earliest  friends,  and  of  seeing 
those  that  are  left  to  me  sadly  and 
sorely  changed.  Even  now  the  sweet 
spring-flowers   have   scarcely  lost 
their  freshness,  nor  is  the  mould 
quite  dry  upon  the  grave  of  one, 
who,  as  he  had  been  my  companion 
and  play-fellow  in  youth,  so  was  he 
the  friend  and  counsellor  of  my  ma- 
turer  years.    I  was  born  and  nur- 
tured in  a  spot  so  remote  from  the 
business  and  active  bustle  of  the 
world,  that  those  among  whom  my 
boyish  days  were  spent  retain,  even 
to  this  day,  a  great  portion  of  the 
simplicity,  and  all  the  hearty  hos- 
pitality, of  a  secluded  and  pastoral 
people.    Unlike  the  inhabitants  of 
large  and  populous  towns,  where 
there  can  be  but  little  of  common 
interest  or  of  common  regard,  the 
members  of  my  secluded  home  were 


friends  as  well  as  neighbours.  Our 
little  community  was  but  one  large 
family,  knit  together  by  reciprocal 
ties  of  servitude,  attachment,  and 
kindred  ;  they  participated  in  each 
others' joy — they  sympathized  in  each 
others'  grief;  so  that  a  marriage  or  a 
birth  was  a  source  of  general  joy,  and 
a  death  or  any  other  calamity  a  source 
of  general  sorrow.    It  is  from  such 
ties  of  amity  as  these  that,  while 
we  derivk  delight,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  mtrtual  reception  and  exer- 
cise of  friendly  offices,  we  experience, 
on  the  other,  much  deep  sorrow,  from 
the  gradual  falling  off  and  disappear- 
ance of  those  *^  old  familiar  faces*' 
which  we  have  loved  so  long  to  look 
upon.    Year  after  year  we  live  on, 
to  become  more  conscious  of  our  de- 
solation, and  to  feel  more  sensibly 
that  some  links  in  the  chain  of  our 
existence  are  loosened,  and  that  the 
bond  which  binds  us  to  the  world 
becomes  weaker  and  weaker,  till  we 
are  led  to  exclaim, 

-Whither  are  they  vanish*d  ? 


Into  the  air?  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melted,  as  breath  into  the  wind  ? — 
Would  they  had  stayM  ! 

The  first  time  I  returned  home  I 
was  but  a  boy,  and  then  all  was 
mirth  and  joyousness ;  for  the  few 
chancres  which  time  had  wrought 
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were  neither  obvious  nor  important, 
at  least  I  could  not  perceive  them. 
The  second  time — and  this  was  near- 
ly ten  years  after  the  first — time 
had  been  more  relentless.  Many 
whom  I  had  left  in  their  prime 
had  become  visibly  older.  The 
scanty  locks  of  the  elders  were 
whiter,  and  the  features  of  the  wo- 
men were  shadowed  out  into  a  more 
sedate  and  calm  complacency.  This 
was  the  grave  side  of  the  picture  ; 
but  it  had  its  smiling  aspect  also  ; 
for  those  whom  I  had  left  gamboling 
in  all  the  happy  mirth  of  conscious 
childhood,  were  now  blooming  in  all 
the  gaiety  and  gracefulness  of  youth. 

Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before 
I  had  another  opportunity  of  revisit- 
f  ing  my  native  valley ;  and  then, 
sad  indeed  were  the  alterations  which 
had  occurred  in  my  absence.  Such 
as  I  had  left  well-stricken  in  years 
had  long  been  slumbering  in  the 
grave ;  some  of  the  younger  branches 
had  also  withered,  and  those  that  re- 
mained had  sunk  into  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf,  and  were  very  different, 
oh !  how  different !  from  the  gay 
and  joyous  beings  I  had  seen  before. 
I  saw  no  fair  and  well-known  faces ; 
1  heard  not  the  greeting  of  friendly 
lips,  for  a  new  generation  had  sprung 
up,  and  I  was  now  a  stranger  in 
mine  own  land.  1  went  into  the 
church-yard,  and  the  spot  where  I 
stood  was  full  of  summer  beauty. 
Hooked  upon  the  white  grave-stones, 
and  read  the  names  of  many  that  1 
had  known  in  happiness,  and  in 
health.  1  thought  of  the  Sabbath 
mornings,  when  I  had,  stood  by  the 
gate,  and  seen  all  the  way  to  the 
House  of  God  populous  with  the 
beautiful  and  the  young, — when  I 
had  beheld  the  seats  all  thronged, 
and  fair  eyes  glancing  modestly  to 
and  fro,  with  that  interchange  of  si- 
lent and  holy  greeting,  which  passes 
artiong  friends  before  the  service  be- 
gins. I  thought,  too,  on  those  whose 
name  I  bore,  and  with  whom  I  had 
shared  kindred  and  blood ;  and  it 
was  all  that  I  now  could  do,  for  I 
saw  their  sepulchres  growing  green 
beside  me.  I  could  not  but  grieve 
at  these  unsparing  changes.  The 
frost  of  nearly  three-score  years  had 
left  enough  of  feeling  in  my  bosom 
to  render  me  painfully  sensible  of 
them  ;  and  even  now  1  sometimes 
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sigh,  as  I  remember,  for  well  1  can  ' 
remember, 

■  How  flush'd  my  cheek. 
How  beat  my  heart,  when,  from  a  neigh« ' 

bouring  hill, 
The  well-known  landscape  broke  upon 

my  view  1 

The  lofty  firs  still  waving  o'er  the  green. 

Where  I  so*  oft  enjoyM  my  boyish  sport ; 

The  cottage  peering  through  the  wood- 
land maze, 

Where  long  a  dear  and  only  parent 
dwelt, 

To  bid  me  welcome. 

But  I  must  crave  thy  pardon, 
worthy  reader,  for  detaining  thee  so 
long  from  the  pith  and  marrow" 
of  my  tale.  Perchance  thou  art,  like 
myself,  a  wanderer  from  thy  native 
land,  and  that  land  may  be,  like 
mine,  far,  far  away  amidst  green 
hills  and  sunny  vallies.  If  so,  thou 
wilt  readily  pardon  these  doting  rhap- 
sodies ;  and  if  not,  thou  wilt  please 
to  place  them  to  the  account  of  the 
foolish  garrulity  of  a  fond  and  pra- 
ting sexagenarian,  who  cannot  com- 
mence his  story  without  such  a  pre- 
face.   And  now  to  my  history. 

Most  persons  who  have  visited 
North  Wales  have  sojourned  for 
a  while  at  the  little  town  of  Holm- 
grove,  the  rude  capital  of  the  wild 
county  of  Merioneth, — a  town  which 
has  most  effectually  resisted  all  im- 
portant innovations  upon  its  ancient 
rudeness  and  simplicity.  Most  trif- 
ling, in  truth,  have  been  the  improve- 
ments at  Holmgrove.  It  is  true  that 
one  small  house  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  principal  street  has  been  su- 
perseded by  a  building  of  larger  di- 
mensions, embellished  with  the  re- 
presentation of  an  angel  clad  in  robes 
of  white  and  scarlet,  and  dignified, 
moreover,  with  a  small  portico  sup- 
ported on  cast-iron  pillars.  It  is  also 
true,  that  a  new  Town-hall  has  re- 
cently been  erected, — the  said  Hall 
bearing  very  much  the  resemblance 
of  a  modern  coach-house, — and  that 
a  peal  of  eight  bells  has  been  added  to 
the  square  tower  of  the  old  church. 
But  that  which  is  destined  to  confer 
more  particular  immortality  upon 
this  obstinate  little  town  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  stage-coach,  which 
performs  its  hebdomadal  evolutions, 
during  the  summer  months,  in  little 
more  iha.u  fijieen  hours  from  Shrews- 
bury to  Barmouth,  being  a  distancf , 
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gentle  reader,  of  Jtixty-four  miles! 
These,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  strong 
symptoms  of  that  improving  spirit 
which  has  gone  forth  amongst  us, 
like  a  giant,  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer, and  which  may  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  blessed  results  of  a  long 
and  lasting  peace — to  Mr  Brougham 
— and  to  the  education  of  the  poor  ; 
although  a  certain  learned  friend  of 
ours  has  unhesitatingly  attributed  it 
to  what  he  calls  the  regenerating  re- 
sult of  the  French  Revolution. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  beau- 
tiful day,  in  July  18 — ,  that  two 
young  men  walked  forth  from  Holm- 
grove,  to  meet  the  coach  vawr,  that 
is,  **  the  great  coach,"  for  so  it  is 
called,  par-excellencey  by  the  natives, 
in  the  hope  of  welcoming  the  arrival 
of  a  friend  from  England,  whom  they 
expected  by  that  evening's  convey- 
ance. They  had  strolled  rather  more 
than  four  miles  before  they  learned 
their  disappointment,  for  their  friend 
had  deferred  for  another  week  his 
visit  to  Holmgrove.  Mounting,  how- 
ever, into  the  dickey  of  the  vehicle, 
they  seated  themselves  by  the  side  of 
the  only  passenger  in  that  part  of 
the  coach,  who  was  a  gentlemanly, 
good-looking  man,  about  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  features 
were  extremely  dark,  and  he  appear- 
ed altogether  involved  in  either  deep 
thought,  or  in  intense  admiration  of 
the  beautiful  scenery  through  which 
they  were  passing ;  for  he  seemed 
scarcely  conscious  of  their  presence, 
and  took  no  notice  of  his  com- 
panions, after  he  had  slightly  bowed 
to  them,  when  they  first  joined  him. 

Of  all  <he  beautiful  scenes  I  have 
ever  beheld,  the  descent  into  the 
valley  of  Holmgrove,  from  the 
heights  just  above  Caerynwch,  pre- 
sents the  most  magnificent.  On 
either  side  are  extensive  ridges  of 
^  well-wooded  hills,  occasionally  enliv- 
ened by  small  farm-houses,  with  their 
flourishing  pastures  and  corn-fields. 
On  the  right  are  the  deep  and  dark 
woods  of  Garthmaelan  and  Nannau ; 
while  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
runs  the  river  Wnion,  swelling  out 
occasionally  into  deep  and  wide 
pools,  and  in  other  places  foaming 
in  vehemence  over  its  rough  and 
rocky  bed.  In  a  dell  at  some  dis- 
tance, where  the  mountains  converge 
so  as  to  form  a  spacious  amphithe- 
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atre,  is  the  little  town  itself,  with  it 
old  bridge  and  older  church  conspi- 
cuous above  all  other  objects ;  while 
far  away  in  the  dim  distance  is  the 
beautiful  river  Mawddack,  *^  ex- 
panding its  lone  bosom  to  the  sky/' 
and  pursuing  its  course  to  the  sea  at 
Barmouth,  amidst  a  magnificent  as- 
semblage of  dark  and  towering 
mountains.  High  above  all  is  Ca- 
der  Idris,  the  monarch-mountain  of 
Merionethshire  ;  and  its  undulating 
summit,  either  crowned  with  white 
mist,  or  rising  into  the  blue  heaven  in 
undimmed  and  massy  grandeur. 

"  Not  always  is  his  lofty  brow 
Compass'd  with  clouds  that  hang  below; 
But  calmly,  desolately  bare, 
He  reigns  amid  the  desart  air." 

Such  is  the  scene  which  no  tongue 
can  describe,  no  pen,  no  pencil  pour- 
tray,  and  which  those  who  have  seen 
it,  as  the  setting  sun  pours  upon  the 
woods  and  Tmountains  his  rich  de- 
parting light,  will  never,  never  for- 
get. 

With  such  a  noble  prospect  as 
this  before  him,  it  was  not  unlikely 
that  the  stranger  should  be  wrapt  in 
admiration  at  its  beauty  ;  but  how- 
ever that  might  be,  one  of  the  young 
men,  with  that  conversational  spirit 
so  common  to  the  Welsh,  endea- 
voured to  lead  him  into  discourse. 

"This  is  a  fine  scene,  Sir;  you 
have  nothing  so  beautiful  in  England, 
I  should  think." 

The  stranger  started  at  the  inter- 
ruption, and  replied, — **lt  is  indeed 
a  splendid  scene;  neither  England, 
nor  any  other  country  that  1  have 
visited,  can  boast  of  any  thing  half 
so  beautiful,  or  at  least  so  interest- 
ing to  me." 

You  have  travelled,  then 

**  Not  much.  Sir ;  but  I  have 
moved  amidst  scenery  more  stupen- 
dous, and  perhaps  more  strictly  ma- 
jestic than  this ;  yet  nothing  ever 
pleased  me  so  much  as  the  delightful 
prospect  before  us."  The  stranger 
paused,  and  then,  as  if  encouraged 
by  the  candour  of  his  companions, 
renewed  the  conversation  by  saying, 
"  You  are  natives  of  Holmgrove,  I 
presume.  Gentlemen  ?" 

"  We  are,  and  have  never  yet  been 
in  England." 

Indeed  !  Perhaps  you  can  give 
me  some  information,  then,  respect- 
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ing  some  of  the  oldest  inliabitants. 
1  have  letters  of  introduction  to  two 
or  three  Gentlemen,  of  ^vhom  1  am 
anxious  to  hear  something,  as  1  in- 
tend to  become  a  resident  here." 

"  Do  you  indeed  speak  truth.  Sir  ?" 
exclaimed  the  first  spokesman,  with 
much  naivete.  Then  1  suppose 
you  are  the  Gentleman  who  has  taken 
Bryntirion  ?" 

You  are  quite  right ;  I  am.  Sir. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  a  person  of 
the  name  of  Williams,  who  formerly 
lived  by  the  bridge,  is  stiil  alive.'*" 

What,  Thomas  Williams  of 
Cravnant !  Oh,  no ;  he  has  been 
long  dead,  Sir." 

I  feared  so  ;  he  left  a  daughter, 
I  believe  ?" 

He  did,  Sir,  and  she  has  met  with 
much  misfortune  since  ;" — a  cloud 
came  over  the  stranger's  brow ; — 
but  is  now  tolerably  comfortable 
again.  Her  father  died  in  rather 
straightened  circumstances,  and  when 
all  his  debts  were  paid,  there  was 
but  little  left  for  poor  Eliza.  How- 
ever, as  every  body  esteemed  her, 
she  met  with  much  kindness  ;  and 
she  now  keeps  a  school,  and  is  doing 
very  well." 

The  stranger  bowed  his  thanks  for 
the  intelligence,  v»rhich  seemed  much 
to  invest  him.  And  pray.  Sir," 
he  asked  again,  can  you  tell  me 
any  thing  of  a  Mr  Ellis  Meredith, 
whose  father  resided  near  the  Cara- 
vansery  ?  I  have  seen  him  often 
since  he  left  Holmgrove,  and  was  at 
one  time  very  intimate  with  him.'* 

The  young  man  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment before  he  replied,  and  then 
said,  **  Is  it  the  son  of  Old  Richard 
Meredith,  the  Tanner,  that  you 
mean.  Sir  ?" 
It  is." 

"  No  ;  I  do  not  know  much  about 
him.  He  left  the  country  several 
years  ago,  and  has  never  been  here 
since,  nor  have  we  heard  of  him.  I 
was  too  young  to  remember  him  my- 
self ;  but  1  have  heard  him  spoken 
of  as  a  wild,  unsteady  young  man. 
They  say  he  broke  his  poor  old  fa- 
ther's heart." 

The  stranger  pressed  his  lips  for- 
cibly together,  and  passing  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  relapsed  into  a  thought- 
ful silence,  from  which  his  conipa- 
nions  did  not  again  attempt  to  dis- 
turb him. 
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At  length  the  coach  arrived  at  the 
little  bridge  over  the  Aran,  and  in 
a  second  afterwards  it  entered  the 
town,  amidst  the  gaping  gaze  of  al- 
most every  inhabitant.  It  droVe 
through  the  centre  of  the  principal 
streets,  till  it  reached  the  Golden 
Lion,  or  Flas  isa^  (the  lowest  house,) 
as  it  is  more  usually  called,  where  it 
discharged  a  portion  of  its  cargo,  and 
changed  horses,  previously  to  pro- 
ceeding to  Barmouth,  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  its  destination.  The  young 
men  alighted  here,  and  so  did  their 
companion,  but  not  before  he  had 
given  them  both  a  pressing  invitation 
to  visit  him  at  Bryntirion.  They 
then  parted,  the  young  men  to  their 
homes,  and  the  stranger  into  the 
inn,  with  a  gentleman  of  the  town, 
who  had  been  anxiously  waiting  his 
arrival.  They  spoke  little  till  they 
entered  the  house  ;  but  when  quietly 
seated  in  the  blue  parlour,  the  towns- 
man greeted  his  friend  with  "  Dmv 
Anwyl,  Ellis!  but  you  are  strangely 
altered." 

**  Do  you  think  so,  Owen  re- 
plied the  other,  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

But  it  matters  not:  I  am  quite 
forgotten  here  by  every  one,  it  seems  ; 
or  remembered  only  as  the  heartless 
profligate,  who  broke  his  old  father's 
heart !"  His  lip  quivered,  and  a  tear 
strolled  down  his  sun-burnt  cheek 
as  he  continued,  grasping  his  friend's 
hand  convulsively  as  he  murmured. 
This  is  a  bitter  welcome,  James, 
after  so  long  an  absence  !" 

"  Now  where,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  heard  you  this  silly  tale, 
Ellis  asked  the  other.  "  Is  it  not 
well  known  to  all  your  poor  father's 
friends,  that  you  left  the  country  at 
his  express  desire,  that  you  might  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  consuming 
idleness  and  consequent  dissipation 
of  this  place  And  is  it  not  known 
that  you  were  doing  well  with  your 
uncle'  in  London  ?  Your  father  him- 
self—for I  was  with  him  when  he 
died — blessed  his  absent  son,  and 
thanked  God  for  reforming  him." 

*'  Yes,  yes, — I  know  he  did,"  re- 
plied Meredith  ;  but  I  find  that 
here,  as  well  as  every  where  else,  an 
evil  report,  though  false,  is  far 
sooner  cherished  than  a  good  one, 
though  true." 

"Nonsense,  Ellis!  Pf  whom  did  yoy 
learn  this  evil  re  port)  as  you  call  it 
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Why,  from  the  tallest  of  the  two 
jroung  men  who  sat  with  me  on  the 
coach." 

What  I  young  Da  vies  ?  And  do 
I  you  believe  him  ?  I  wonder  he  did 
:  not  tell  you  that  Cader  Idris  had 
been  to  Barmouth  and  back  again 
since  you  left !  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dreamers  I  ever  knew." 

That  may  be,  Owen;  but  I 
thought  there  was  an  appearance  of 
great  candour  and  good  nature  in  his 
face  and  manner.'' 

"  Yes,  yes/'  said  the  other ;  "  he 
is  good-natured  and  good-looking 
enough,  but  a  most  unconscionable 
dreamer." 

Now,  this  was  not  altogether 
true.  Such  a  report  as  was  men- 
tioned, although  in  a  great  degree 
false,  did  certainly  exist ;  and  James 
Owen  well  knew  it,  although  he  was 
anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  his 
friend,  whose  altered  conduct,  and, 
what  was  infinitely  more  persuasive, 
whose  good  fortune,  he  was  quite 
certain  would  readily  secure  the 
esteem  of  his  countrymen.  Desirous, 
therefore,  of  changing  the  subject  of 
their  conversation,  Owen  asked, 
"  And  what  think  you  of  the  old 
place,  Ellis  ?" 

I  see  little  alteration  in  any  thing 
but  the  houses,  which  seem  much 
smaller.  The  mountains,  the  woods, 
and  the  green  fields,  are  the  same ; 
but  the  faces  are  all  strange  to  me. 
I  miss  those  old  friends  whom  I 
used  to  meet  at  my  father's,  and  I 
can  see  none  of  those  young  lads 
with  whom  I  wasted  so  much  time ; 
but  1  cannot  expect  to  find  all  as  1 
left  them  fifteen  years  ago.  Death, 
doubtless,  has  been  busy  here.  Old 
Williams,  I  understand,  is  dead." 

"  He  is ;  and  his  daughter,  your 
old  flame,  after  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
fortune, is  now  comfortably  settled." 
So  I  hear.    Is  she  still  single?" 

Ellis  Meredith  asked  this  question 
in  a  tone  that  was  intended  to  convey 
nothing  more  than  a  commoi>  and 
careless  interest  in  the  lady's  wel- 
fare ;  but  there  was  a  tremor  in  his 
voice,  and  a  colour  on  his  cheek, 
which  betrayed  to  his  friend  that 
there  were  other  and  deeper  feelings 
which  prompted  the  inquiry.  He 
replied  accordingly — 

She  is,  and  doubtless  intends  to 
continue  so.    She  has,  to  my  certain 
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knowledge,  refused  three  most  eligi- 
ble offers ;  and  unless  you  can  pre- 
vail upon  her,  I  am  quite  sure  no- 
body else  can." 

"  /,  James  !"  said  the  other,  smil- 
ingly :  "  am  I  a  proper  person  to 
turn  lover,  and  pour  nonsense  and 
flattery  into  a  lady's  ear  }" 

"  Aye,  truly  are  you, — a  very 
proper  person.  Have  not  you  a  good 
fortune,  a  good-looking  face,  and  a 
snug  house  .^^  And  what  want  you 
more  than  a  good  and  loving  wife  ? 
And  who  will  suit  you  better  than 
Eliza  Williams  }  If  all  tales  be  true, 
I  see  plainly  that  Bryntirion  will 
not  be  long  without  a  mistress. 
Come,  tell  me  candidly,  Ellis  bachj 
do  not  you  still  love  her  a  little  V 

A  little,  James  !  Say,  rather  any 
thing  but  little.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  I  have  seen  her ;  but  in 
all  that  time  has  she  been  present  to 
my  memory,  and  cheered  me  on- 
ward through  all  my  toil.  To  use 
your  own  words,  James,  I  may  truly 
say,  that 

In  all  my  absence,  her  sweet  love 
Has  been  to  me  one  pure  delight ; 

A  dawning  star-beam  from  above — 
A  cheering  ray  of  gladdening  light. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  so 
long  an  absence  has  not  quenched 
my  youthful  passion;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  rather  strengthened  it  ; 
and  the  vows  which  I  pledged  at 
parting  have  never  been  forgotten  by 
me.  Whenever  my  thoughts  wan- 
dered to  the  green  hills  and  vallies 
of  my  native  land,  she  was  always 
present  in  the  scene  ;  and  even  when 
oppressed  with  fatigue,  and  weighed 
down  by  sickness  or  sorrow,  one 
thought  of  her,  such  as  I  left  her  in 
her  youth,  would  cheer  my  spirit, 
and  rouse  me  to  exertion.  I  have 
moved  among  wealthier,  and,  it  may 
be,  more  accomplished  females,  but 
there  was  not  one  whom  I  could  love, 
for  I  had  previously  given  my  heart, 
and  all  its  best  affections,  to'  Eliza 
Williams.  My  only  anxiety  is,,  to 
know  if  she  still  loves  the  truant 
Elli^." 

Go,  then,  and  ask  her,  while  I 
proceed  to  Bryntirion,  to  prepare  for 
your  reception  there.  But  stay.  You 
do  not  know  Eliza's  house :  it  is 
that  small,  quiet-looking  cottage, 
covered  with  honeysuckle,  among 
*  4  O 
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the  trees  by  the  hill-side  yonder : 
So,  off  with  you,  dear  Ellis ;  and 
may  you  speed  well  in  your  woo- 
ingr 

/  will  not  venture  to  describe  the 
various  emotions  which  agitated  the 
wanderer's  bosom,  as  he  paced,  in 
the  dusk  of  evening,  the  path  which 
led  to  the  abode  of  her  who  had  been 
his  early  and  only  love.  He  walk- 
ed on  with  hurried  steps  and  a  beat- 
ing heart — his  mind  being  busily 
engaged  in  retracing  many  a  happy 
scene  of  former  days,  and  many  an 
interesting  event,  which  neither  time, 
nor  the  bustle  of  an  active  life,  had 
been  able  to  efface  from  his  memory. 

While  he  was  proceeding,  thus 
anxious  and  agitated,  the  object  of 
his  fond  solicitude  was  sitting  in  her 
little  parlour,  enjoying  an  interval 
of  peace  and  quietude  ; — and  it  so 
happened,  and  such  curious  coinci- 
dences will  sometimes  happen,  that 
the  very  evening  we  have  been 
speaking  of  was  the  anniversary  of 
Ellis  Meredith's  birth-day,  which 
Eliza  always  noticed,  as  it  came 
and  went,  year  after  year.  She 
did  not,  it  is  true,  make  any  os- 
tentatious display  of  her  feelings; 
but  she  cherished  them  within  the 
innermost  sanctuary  of  her  own  inno- 
cent heart,  and  communed  on  that 
day,  more  than  on  any  other,  with 
the  melancholy  reflections  of  her^ 
own  despairing  bosom.  The  cus-' 
tomary  avocations  with  her  little 
pupils  prevented  her  from  constantly 
dwelling  upon  the  subject  nearest 
her  heart;  but  no  sooner  had  she 
parted  from  her  scholars,  than  a  me- 
lancholy oppressed  her  spirits,  which 
she  naturally  enough  connected  with 
the  memory  of  him,  whom  she 
scarcely  expected  ever  to  see  again. 

She  was  sitting  with  her  head 
leaning  on  her  hand,  and  her 
thoughts  fixed  on  days  and  scenes 
long  gone  by,  when  the  dark  shadow 
of  Ellis  Meredith,  as  he  walked  up 
the  little  garden  in  front  of  the 
house,  caught  her  attention.  There 
was  something  so  unusual  in  a  visit 
from  any  stranger  at  her  lone  cot- 
tage, and  at  so  late  an  hour,  that  she 
felt  a  momentary  alarm,  as  she  heard 
the  footsteps  approaching  nearer  and 
zaearcr.    Her  cousin  had  gone  out, 


and  she  was  quite  alone.  Presently 
there  came  a  gentle,  but  hurried, 
knock  at  the  door ;  and  she  heard 
the  servant-girl  hasten  to  attend  the 
summons.  She  listened  in  breath* 
less  suspense  to  the  deep  voice 
which  inquired  if  Miss  Williams 
was  at  home  ;  and  before  she  could 
well  collect  herself,  Ellis  entered  the 
room.  It  was  not  quite  dark,  but 
still  there  was  not  sufficient  light  re- 
maining to  enable  Eliza  to  see  dis- 
tinctly the  features  of  her  visitor  ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  deep 
tones  of  his  voice  that  interested  her 
exceedingly.  His  sudden  entrance 
had  quite  disconcerted  her,  but,  re- 
gaining,'in  some  degree,  her  com- 
posure, she  said,  You  were  in- 
quiring for  Miss  Williams,  Sir:  / 
am  that  person." 

The  wanderer  paused,  and  then 
said,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feeling, 
"  Eliza !  dear  Eliza  I  have  you,  too, 
forgotten  me?"  when,  in  a  moment, 
the  lovers  were  in  each  other's  arms ; 
— and,  in  the  sweet  delight  of  thati 
ecstatic  embrace,  buried  days,  and 
months,  and  years  of  despondency 
and  sorrow. 

It  was  very  late  that  evening  be- 
fore Ellis  Meredith  left  Eliza's  cot-  ' 
tage.  He  had  a  long  and  eventful 
story  to  relate ;  for  he  had  to  tell,  to ' 
a  willing  auditor,  of  his  sufferings, 
and  toils,  and  perils  in  a  foreign ! 
country,  which  he  concluded,  by  so- 
liciting the  felicity  of  sharing  with 
her  the  well-earned  recompence  of 
his  labour.  It  was,  in  fact,  near 
midnight  before  he  actually  sum- 
moned resolution  to  tear  himself 
away  ;  and  as  he  kissed  the  'tear  of 
trembling  joy  from  the  cheek  of  his 
beloved,  the  consolation  which  he 
whispered  called  a  blush  into  her 
cheek,  as  she  sighed  her  consent  to 
an  event  which  she  had  long  ceased 
to  anticipate,  and  almost  to  hope. 

Need  1  relate  the  sequel  ?  Bryn- 
tirion  was  not  long  without  a  mis- 
tress, nor  the  wanderer  without  a 
wife.  Ellis  and  Eliza  were  mar- 
ried, and  became,  not  merely  esteem- 
ed, but  beloved  by  all  around  them. 
Long  may  they  both  live  in  health  | 
and  happiness,  for  they  are  among 
the  best  and  oldest  friends  of 

Peregbine ! 
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Pin.pointer.  You're  a  d  d  clever  fellow,  Tim  ;  have  you  any  Latin  ? 

Bellows-mender.  Yes.  *  >  3 

Ptn-poitiier.  But  I  suppose  a  person  may  write  English  well  enough  without  it . 

BeUows-viender,  English  !  God  bless  you,  Sir  ;  before  I  had  Latin  I  wrote  so  like 
Cicero,  that  if  you  had  never  seen  Cicero,  or  heard  of  him,  or  read  his  sermons,  or 
8€en  mc^  or  heard  of  me,  or  read  my  writings,  you  could  not  have  told  which  was 
which.  ^ij  r»i 

Pm^polnter.  I  believe  it.  ^^2/- 


One  night,  sitting  over  a  cup  of 
tea,  which  I  had  allowed  to  get  cold, 
and  in  the  light  of  a  taper  which  I 
had  not  topped  for  at  least  an  hour, 
I  was  meditating  on  my  own  per- 
sonal concerns,  which  stood  in  the 
highest  degree  of  criticalness.  I  had 
not  heard  from  New  York  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  first  com- 
munication that  should  arrive,  I 
was  certain  must  embrace  either  or 
both  of  two  topics,  the  dearest  to  my 
heart, — the  state  of  my  father's 
health,  which,  by  my  last  communi- 
cation, was  very  precarious,  or  the  in- 
creasing or  waning  affection  in  the 
tender  heart  of  a  New  York  dame, 
whom  I  had  left  in  the  pride  and 
pleasure  of  conscious  beauty  and 
merited  admiration.  All  men  may 
be  poets  pro  tempore y  in  certain 
circumstances;  and  the  young  and 
tender  spirit,  who,  from  a  dry,  moral 
expediency,  has  torn  asunder  the 
vital  part  which  he  forms  of  the 
happy  constitution  of  a  virtuous,  lov- 
ing family,  left  a  weeping  beauty  to 
lament  his  absence,  and,  by  her  very 
tears,  to  conjure  up,  from  the  teem- 
ing soil  of  New  York  fashion,  a 
New  York  dandy  to  supply  his  place, 
may  well  be  allowed  to  be  a  poet 
quoad  these  considerations,  {vide,  a 
calf  in  a  slaughter-house,  with  the 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,)  at 
a  time  when  he  sits  by  the  fire  of 
another  land,  by  a  taper,  flaming 
cubes  of  melancholy  from  a  two-inch 
wick,  and  with  the  distance  from  his 
natal  soil,  trebled  by  a  sullen  wind, 
which  (Lord  help  him  !)  twirls  into 
ill-humour  the  old  wife  on  the 
chimney  top. 

I  am  always  fond  of  the  query, 
What  is  such  a  one  doing  just  now 
(looking  ray  watch)  in  the  lands  of 
the  sun's  repose,  my  birth-place? 
In  this  way,  I  fix  both  situations 
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before  me,  his  and  ray  own  ;  and  as 
my  fancy  calls  up  old  habitudes,  and 
places,  and  persons,  the  idea  acquires 
a  definiteness  which  gives  it  an  im- 
pression it  would  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess. Now,  methought  old  Jean  is 
clattering  the  tea-cups,  (for  the  kit- 
chen is  still  to  me  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  house,)  break- 
ing one  now  and  then,  and  sending 
for  answer  to  the  querulous-bell, 
that  puss  is  misbehaving.  (Puss, 
my  old  black  friend,  what  would  I 
not  give  to  see  you  this  moment ! 
How  curious  the  idea  sits  in  my 
brain,  shooting  forth  three  thousand 
miles  through  storms  and  billows, 
streets,  alleys,  squares,  and  balus- 
trades, to  a  small  piece  of  green 
carpet,  striped  with  red,  at  the  side 
of  the  kitchen-fire,  under  the  salt- 
holder,  in  a  white  house,  in  the 

corner.  No.  16,  of    Square,  on 

which  reclines  a  black  cat!  How 
exquisite  an  old  fellow!  1  used  to 
hate  him  mordicus,  and  have  beaten 
him  a  thousand  times.)  I  remem- 
ber puss  broke  many  a  dish  while 
lying  on  his  own  private  cushion,  but 
that  is  between  Jean  and  her  con- 
science, with  which  here,  in  Great 
Britain,  I  have  no  concern.  The  tea  is 
taken  up  stairs  to  the  red  parlour ;  and 
now,  having  given  the  black  cat  and 
Jean  their  respective  places,  it  be- 
comes me  to  assign  to  my  father  and 
mother  theirs.  They  must  be  by 
the  side  of  the  tea-table.  Yet  I 
fear  my  father  was  ill ;  but  1  will 
hope  the  best.  And  the  china  tea- 
pot, with  the  beautiful  Esquimaux 
hunting  the  otter,  it  must  be  in  my 
mother's  hands.  Now,  I  look  my 
watch,  and,  making  a  due  allow- 
ance for  the  sun's  journey,  I  am 
certain  my  mother  is  just  now  lift- 
ing her  cup,  and  it  behoves  me  also 
to  lift  mine.  I  accordingly  take  it 
40 
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up ;  All  !  mother/'  says  I,  "  how 
exquisite  the  idea  of  putting  my  lips 
to  my  cup  at  the  same  time  with 
thee,  though  we  are  three  thousand 
miles  distant  from  each  other  !"  1 
now  wax  horribly  pathetic,  and  the 
tears  drop  imo  my  cup  as  I  hold  it 
to  my  mouth.  1  sob,  and,  like  a 
blubbering  child,  inhale  a  plentiful 
gulp  of  my  tea,  which,  by  this  time, 
was  spring- water  cold.  But  my  mo- 
ther's tea  in  America  was  warm.  I 
was  certain  it  was  genial  and  warm, 
for  1  had  made  it  so  in  my  brain- 
pan ;  my  fanciful  fabric  shivered, — 
my  mother  and  ihe  black  cat, — my 
father  and  Jean, — the  otter  and  the 
Esquimaux,  perished  in  a  cup  of  cold 
tea.  I  looked  sour  and  blue  at  this 
mishap;  and  however  wonderful  it 
may  seem  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  whimsical  nature  of  the 
workings  of  a  poet's  brain,  that  sin- 
gle draught  of  cold  tea,  bringing 
with  it,  as  it  did,  the  contrast  of  a 
Cold  reality,  with  the  warm  fermen- 
tation of  poetic  images  in  my  preg- 
nant fancy,  overthrew  my  castles, 
and  my  cottages,  and  brought  me  to 
the  portico  of  the  dungeon  of  Me- 
lancholy. A  friend  of  mine,  a  great 
stickler  for  materialism,  and  a  lover 
of  strong  liquors,  would  here  add, 
(for  the  pineal  gland  is  very  near 
the  mouth,  as  is  distinctly  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  though  a  man's 
soul  may  be  dead  qu<)ad  every 
other  sense,  he  is  always  alive  to 
the  exquisite  nip  of  a  cinder,  that 
is,  a  glass  of  whisky— alcohol,) 
stuit. 

I  jam  jam  felt  myself  waxing  into 
a  very  atrabilarious  degree  of  me- 
lancholy. The  mind,  in  its  occu- 
pations, is  like  a  man  walking  in  a 
hilly  country.  The  quality  by 
which  it  affects  the  characters  of  ob- 
jects contemplated  increases,  by  a 
re-action,  through  the  ideas  of  these 
objects,  upon  itself;  and  thus,  to 
the  smallest  beginnings  we  may  often 
attribute  the  brightest  happiness, 
and  the  darkest  melancholy ;  and 
thus,  our  moods  of  pleasure  and 
displeasure  have  their  existences  and 
durations,  though,  in  the  interval, 
many  ideas,  tending  to  induce  moods 
directly  op])osite,  arise  in  the  mind, 
passing  through  it  trackless  as  the 
shadov/  or  tlie  sunbeam.  The  cold 
tea,  and  the  destruction  of  the  images, 


made  me  discontented.  I  looked  up 
to  the  candle ;  the  wick  was  old  and 
grey-headed,  and  the  snuffers  were 
not  to  be  found.  A  long  wick,  and 
the  want  of  snuffers,  is  a  circum- 
stance, with  an  inhererit  quality,  o£ 
an  unfavourable  nature  to  every  one; 
but  to  me,  in  my  state  of  mind, — it 
was — it  was — very — very  bad,  and' 
I  recollect  I  said  so  aloud,  though' 
there  was  not  a  living  thing  in  the' 
room  save  the  candle  and  myself, 

perad venture  a  few  fleas  and  

but  that's  indelicate.  1  sat  rumi- 
nating a  little  whether  I  would  sub- 
mit to  the  gloom  of  the  aged  wick, 
or  brighten  up  my  eyes,  and  fancy 
with  a  clear  light.  1  felt  almost  in-' 
clined  to  sit  still,  for  there  was  a 
sombre  unison  of  gloom  within  and 
without,  :which  all  true  mopers 
know  is  gravely  pleasant.  But  I 
had  something  about  me  which  is 
vulgarly  called    pluck,"  not  courage. 

Did  I  say  courage,  Geoffrey  } — 
God  forbid  that  I  should  say  cou- 
rage." 1  merely  and  humbly  mean, 
that,  like  the  worm,  I  felt  some  in- 
clination to  turn  my  tail  when  trod 
upon.  Now,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
my  landlady  had  taken  away  the 
snuffers,  in  order  that  I  might  thus 
he  forced  to  go  to  bed  more  early 
than  1  might  otlierwise do,  as  I  have 
a  very  innocent  practice  of  falling 
asleep  in  my  chair,  on  which  occa- 
sion the  candle  generally  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  commit  devastation 
upon  the  resistless  wood  or  bed-cur- 
tains, or  any  other  harmless  thing 
that  cannot  boast  of  being  so  en- 
lightened. (Education  requires  ma- 
nagement, or  it  may  become  dan- 
gerous,— fudge.)  So,  amidst  all  my 
gloom,  I  had  spirit  enough  to  mut- 
ter, Astutus  astu  non  capitur," — 
old  sparrows,"  and  so  forth,  and  my 
resentment  against  my  officious  land- 
lady roused  me  to  action  ;  in  a  mo- 
ment my  hand  was  raised,  and  the 
head  of  the  gloamer  lay  at  my  feet 
— vul^ro,  I  snuffed  the  candle  with 
my  thumb  and  finger  :  light  follow- 
ed, and  so  did  pain  ;  for,  fool  that  I 
was,  1  had  wet  my  fingers  before  thei 
act,  and  the  fire  stuck  to  me  like  a 
vindictive  wasp  whose  nest  hasi 
been  destroyed.  A  burnt  finger  (I' 
opine)  has  something  in  it  intrinsi- 
cally bad,  independently  of  the  state 
of  nund  ;  but  to  me,  at  present,  it  wasJ 
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t  vfas,  r  sny,  very-— very— very  bad, 
ml  I  recollect  1  said  so  alowd,  aU 
hou-U  there  was  no  living  thing 
)resent  save  thase  aforesaid.  My 
humb  was  so  severely  scorched,  that 
row  might  have  put  a  sixpence edge- 
vays — not  into  the  wound — between 
Tiy  closed  eye-brows,  where  it  would 
nave  stuck  till  the  pain  had  subsided, 
3r  1  had  taken  it  out,  and  put  it 
into  my  own  pocket,  no  doubt,  with 
the  benevolent  intention  of  smooth- 
jing  therewith  th«  brow  of  poverty 
i  or  disease,  after  it  had  measured  to 
i  me  the  furrow  of  pain  of  a  scorched 
\  finger. 

i    The  pain  subsided ;  but,  like  the 
;  retiring  of  troubled  waters,  it  left  its 
I  sediment  of  melancholy  on  ray  al- 
ready gloomy  mind.    1  was  now  in 
i  a  progressive  state  to  the  nearest  in- 
timacy, or  the  sterhnest  hostility,  (I 
can  t  tell  which,)  with  those  atra- 
mental  fiends,  which,  from  an  igno- 
rance of  their  true  nature  and  colour, 
some  imperfect  raopers  have  called 
Cerulian,  or  Blue  Devils  ;  merely,  I 
suppose,  because,  as  these  mopers 
only  looked  a  little  blue,  they  be- 
came cerulific,  and  maJe  the  atra- 
mental  fiends  look  blue  also.  On 
the  same  principle,  Shakespeare's 
green  and  yellow  melancholy" 
should  produce  green  and  yellow 
devils.    But  they  are  all  atraraental. 
1  know  they  are  atramental ;  for  1 
have  been  hand  in  glove  with  them, 
or  hand  in  hilt  with  them,  (I  said 
before,  I  could  not  tell  which,)  for 
many  a  weary  day.    My  fancy  thus 
threw  a  shade,  over  every  subject  of 
my  contemplation  ;  and,  suiting  the 
viand  to  the  palate,  crowded"  my 
mind  with  all   those  ideas  which, 
butr  to  entertain  for  one  moment, 
'    was  to  ensure  gloom  for  the  whole 
[    night.    Fears  became  black  certain- 
I    ties,— hopes  vanished,— and  decided 
•  evils  toolc  a  blacker  aspect.    1  had, 
indeed,  heard  that  my  father  was  ill ; 
but  that  very  mind  which  now  trem- 
bled under  an  apprehension  of  death, 
dassed  him  but  a  litrlt;  ago  in  the 
same  idea  with  a  black  cat,  and  set 
him  to  drink  tea  in  a  happy  circle. 
I  could  see  the  discrepancy  ;  but  be- 
fore, 1  was  wrong  in  treating  the 
subject  so  lightly.    Now  I  saw  him 
on  his  death-bed,  with  a  sunken  eye, 
and  a  sallow  cheek.    My  mother 
•  as  plying  all  her  Httle  assiduities, 


and  looking,  all  the  kindness  of  her 
heart  through  a  tear,  that  told  of 
rrief,  and  pity,  and  fearful  solici- 
tude,   A  stillness,  like  the  awful 
precursor  of  Heaven's  dread  artillery, 
reigned    throughout   those  courts,^ 
which  have  rung  with  the  echo  of 
the  joys  of  my  young  heart ;  and  the 
whisper  and  deep-drawn  sigh,  the 
slight  gliding  step,   and  deafened 
bell,  spoke  of  Nature's  exhaustion, 
and  pain  and  suffering,  ^nd  a  sym- 
pathy deep  and  general  throughout. 
I  saw  my  mother  step  gently  from 
the  bed  of  death,  and  approach  the 
casement  which  faced  these  envious 
waters  which  vnow  rolled  between 
her  and  me.    Through  a  glistening 
tear,  in  her  sleepless  eye,  she  looked 
abroad  upon  the  wide  expanse  ;  and 
as  one  who  is  pained  takes  a  mur- 
muring pleasure  in  examining  the 
wound,  she  thought  of  her  far  dis- 
tant son,  who  was  soon  to  be  father- 
less,—of  my  grief  and  her  own, 
when  we  should  meet  in  our  head- 
less house,   and  shake  hands  the 
closer  for  our  sorrow  ;  and  all  this 
was  going  forward,  while  I  was  sit- 
ting three  thousand  miles  off.  moped 
in  a  cloud  of  melancholy,  black  as 
night,  wishing  myself  transported, 
in  my  chair,  over  the  distance,  or 
the  equally  dear,  and  ever-called  for, 
and  ever  ready,  and  never-used  al- 
ternative of  true  mopers— death, — 1 
say  death. 

My  Maria,  too — she  must  be  un- 
true. 1  had  not  heard  from  her  for 
a  month— a  whole  month— and 
she  in  America— and  the  wind  in 
the  west.  'Sdeath  1— yellowness,*' 
Shakespeare's  *'  yellowness,"  seized 
on  my  atramental  melancholy  ;  and, 
according  to  the  law  of  colours  and 
Shakespeare,  I  was  "  green-eyed." 
But  1  cared  not  for  Shakespeare  in 
these  moments :  the  spotted  hand- 
kerchief, and  an  lago's  tongue,  were 
nothing  to— the  west  wind.  I  had 
not  a  doubt  that  Maria  was  false, 

false  as  ."  But  how  long  had 

the  wind  been  in  the  west.^*  threq 
weeks  ago  it  was  in  the  east, — a  fort- 
night ago  it  was  in  the  east.— a  week 
ago  it  was  in  the  east,— three  days 
ago  it  was  in  the  west.  Well,  after 
all,  I  was  too  hard  on  Maria.  She 
may  be  true,  says  I,  notwithstanding 
the  wind's  being  three  days  in  the 
west. 
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I  looked  up.  It  was  now  late,  and 
the  candle  was  hesitating  most  du- 
biously whether  or  not  it  would  burn 
longer.  At  one  time  flickering  a 
bright  determination  to  see  it  out, 
and  anon  dying  away  into  the  womb 
of  night  and  a  socket.  I  turned  my 
eyes  a  little  to  the  left,  and  the  quick 
flitting  glance  of  the  taper  danced 
gaily  off  something  white.  I  stretch- 
ed out  my  hand,  and,  lo !  it  was  a 
letter,  no  doubt  placed  there  by  my 
landlady  when  I  had  been  deep  in 
my  American  dream.  The  candle 
at  this  time  retired  into  the  socket, 
and  gave  no  more  hght  than  sufficed 
to  show  that  the  letter  was  white,  if 
that  had  required  showing.  What 
are  the  dreams  of  a  whimsical  fancy, 
to  the  firm  vibration  of  the  sensory, 
by  the  touch  or  look  of  a  letter  ? 
Matters  of  fact  and  imagination  are 
deadly  foes ;  but  the  one  is  a  most 
egregious  coward.  A  letter  is  an 
awful  thing;  and  the  man  that 
would  attempt  to  build  a  castle  or 
dig  a  grave  (imaginative)  with  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  deserves  a  castle 
of  stone  and  lime  for  his  philosophy, 
or  a  grave  of  earth  for  his  unworld- 
liness.  I  will  not  say  I  now  thought 
of  my  father  dying  or  dead,  or 
alive  and  healthy.  My  mother — 
my  Maria — her  love,  light  or  leal, 
it  was  sacrilege  to  think  at  all,  when 
the  very  materia  definita  was  in  my 
hands.  My  mind,  indeed,  was  a 
pure  blank,  like  a  fair  sheet  of  paper 
under  the  letter-press,  ready  to  re- 
ceive, with  avidity,  every  line,  word, 
letter,  dash,  point,  every  thing,  to 
the  mark  of  an  American  thumb.  I 
thought,  by  the  fading  light,  it  was 
from  America,  and  that  was  enough, 
for  one  brief  moment,  and  another 
and  another  passed  away,  ere  a 
thought  of  opening  it  entered  my 
mind.  I  felt  as  the  tiger  seems  to 
do,  when,  after  much  hunger  and 
hunting,  he  seizes  upon  a  fair  hind, 
kills  her,  hugs  her,  and  licks  her  all 
over,  and  growls  out  his  joy  of  pos- 
session, though  all  the  while  hunger 
is  gnawing  his  entrails.  I  thought 
I  observed,  by  the  still  living  light, 
the  soiliness  of  a  ship  carriage,  and 
a  far  journey.  Ah  !"  says  I,  how 
much  stains,  and  dirt,  and  rough 
handling,  and  all  manner  of  bad 
usage,  improve  the  appearance  of  a 
letter  !  What  a  contrast  does  the 


white,  milky-faced  thing  of  a  town 
note,  with  its  soft  slimy  wafer,  and 
its  vile  penny-mark,  make  with  the 
sun-burnt,  way-worn,  staunch  fo- 
reigner, bespeaking  knowledge  and 
experience  of  many  nations,  and 
bearing  signs  of  their  arts  and  manw 
ners,  their  kindness  and  rough  usage! 
The  one  is  often  nothing  but  a  ras- 
cally dun,  or  a  pen-and-ink  consti- 
pation of  compliments,  and  teas,  and 
dinners,  or  requirements  of  satis- 
faction, and  pistols,  and  duels,  and, 
apologies  ;  the  latter  is,  for  the  most 
part,  an  emanation  from  a  kind  and 
kindred  heart,  that,  separated  for  a 
period  of  years  by  wide  waters  and 
dangers,  beats  its  longings  in  silence 
in  the  land  of  strangers  ;  and  ever  as 
the  feeling  of  friendship  rises  high, 
charges  with  the  cordial  electricity 
to  the  fulness  the  long  brittle  capil- 
lary conductor  to  the  land  of  his  na- 
tivity, and  friend  of  his  heart,  and 
waits  in  anxious  expectation  the  ar- 
rival of  the  precious  message,  exposed 
as  it  is  to  so  many  dangers.  It  speaks, 
too,  of  the  strange  things  of  other 
lands.  It  is  a  shake  of  the  hand — • 
a  throb  of  the  heart — a  newspaper 
of  biography,— and  more,  according 
to  circumstances." 

1  was  not  just  all  this  time  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
letter  was  meant  to  be  opened  and 
read.  I  arrived  at  that  and  another 
at  the  same  time,  viz.  that  it  was 
impossible  to  read  it ;  and  this  con^ 
elusion  arose,  logically  and  luminous- 
ly, from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  impossible  to  read  the  address. 
The  candle,  which  had  been  such  a 
bore  to  me  this  evening,  now  glim- 
mered in  the  socket,  and  mocked  my 
strained  eyes  by  its  vascillations. 
Again  and  again  I  tried  the  address, 
coxing  the  fickle  luminary  for  a 
steady  smile,  by  feeding  it  with  all 
the  remnant  bits  of  viands  I  could 
find.  Supple  Fortune,  by  greasing 
her  wheel, — Pugh  says  I,  and 
fidgeted  about  for  a  considerable 
time,  catching  every  glimpse  as  it 
came,  and  losing  it  before  1  could 
ascertain  even  the  form  of  the  hand- 
writing. My  landlady  had  long  ago 
gone  to  bed,  as,  by  groping  for  the 
hands  of  my  watch,  I  supposed  it 
approached  to  one  o'clock.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  To  disturb  the  sy- 
bil at  the     silent  solemn  hour,"  for 
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light  to  read  a  letter,  which  could 
lie  very  safely  on  the  table  all  night, 
seemed  to  myself  somewhat  strange, 
eager  as  I  was  to  see  the  contents  ; 
and  1  knew  by  experience,  that  it 
was  more  than  probable  that  all  I 
should  get  for  my  pains  v/ould  be  a 
few  dark  maledictions  for  disturb- 
ing an  old  woman's  rest. 

I  started.  A  thought  struck  me. 
"  Might  I  not,"  says  I,  with  great 
simplicity,  light  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  thereby  be  enabled  to  read  the 
address  ?"  This  was  indeed  a  simple 
idea  ;  but  so  was  the  moving  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  chair.  Quickly, 
though  with  a  trembling  hand,  I 
applied  the  paper  to  the  dying  flame, 
and — put  it  out. 

I  sallied  to  the  kitchen,  and,  with 
the  paper  still  in  my  hand,  I  ran  for- 
ward with  great  rapidity  ;  and  just 
when  in  the  act  of  thrusting  the 
paper  into  the  shining  eyes  of  a  black 
cat,  I  fell  all  my  length  over  a  three- 
footed  stool ;  and  when  1  looked  up, 
the  eyes  were  gone,  and  the  old  wo- 
man was  murmuring  displeasure.  But 
I  was  too  much  excited  to  heed  her 
gloom,  eager  as  I  was  in  search  of 
light ;  so  bestowing  upon  my  leg  a 
hasty  rub,  and  on  my  landlady  a 
gentle  oath,  suited  to  a  woman,  I 
groped  for  the  paper,  and  in  another 
moment  I  brought  down  upon  the 
head  of  the  old  woman  a  haik"  of 
dried  fish,  whose  phosphoric  rays 
had  tempted  me  to  reach  across  her 
small  uncurtained  couch.  The  wo- 
man screamed,  and  uttered  the  most 
ill-disposed  maledictions  that  any 
lodging-keeper  in  Edinburgh  ever 
threw  out  against  her  lodger  who 
was  nothing  in  her  debt,  and  to  a 
person  who  could  have  observed  this 
dark  scene,  the  falling  fish  would 
have  seemed  a  divine  emanation,  thes 
old  woman  the  inspired,  and  her 
oaths  the  effects  of  her  inspiration. 
I,  her  gloomy  worshipper,  groped 
my  way  out  to  my  own  apartment, 
utterly  at  a  loss  for  light  to  read  my 
letter. 

The  moon,  I  recollected,  was  of  a 
favourable  age,  and  immediately  I 
opened  the  casement ;  but  the  false 
queen  was  behind  the  curtains  of  a 
sombre  cloud ;  there  w^as,  however, 
a  twilight  abroad,  and  I  tried  its 
effect  upon  my  letter.  It  would  not 
do;  I  could  not  yet  even  come,  to 


a  determination  as  to  the  hand- 
writing ;  sometimes  it  appeared  like 
my  father's,  at  which  time  my  heart 
beat  hard  against  my  side ;  I  again 
thought  it  was  Maria's,  and  the  pal- 
pitation was  not  diminished;  and 
sometimes  a  doubt  sprung  up  as  to 
its  being  either.  Once,  indeed,  I  was 
so  sceptical  as  to  doubt  its  being  from 
America  ;  that,  however,  was  soon 
settled,  by  a  long  stride  upon  the 
floor,  a  small  oath,  and  the  word 
*'  impossible"  three  times  emphati- 
cally repeated. — It  was  then  an 
American  letter— Q.  E.  D.,  all  the 
rest  was  in  the  dark,  or  twilight. 

As  I  stood  thus,  with  the  letter  in 
my  hand,  looking  alternately  at  it 
and  the  curtained-moon,  no  doubt 
wishing  the  connection  between 
those  white  substances  increased,  I 
thought  myself,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  abundantly  stupid — I  waxed 
angry,  and  in  a  moment  I  was 
stripped  to  the  shirt,  peel'd,"  not 
to  fight  the  moon,  but  to  go  soberly 
to  bed,  by  which  I  mean,  at  present, 
in  a  very  angry  humour,  though,  for 
the  sake  of  appearances,  (there  was 
nobody  present ;  but  the  studier  of 
human  nature  will  think  it  suffi- 
cient that  I  was  present  to  myself,) 
I  chose  to  hum  a  tune,  which  the 
said  studier  of  human  nature  will 
know  was  merely  a  gentle  way  of 
groaning :  so  to  bed  I  went.  I  don't 
recollect  ever  to  have  said  any  thing 
aloud  to  myself  in  my  bed  in  all  my 
lifetime,  prayers  always  excepted, 
when  it  was  a  double  bed-room,  and 
on  one  solitary  occasion,  when  a  rat 
having  seized  me  by  the  nose,  I 
roared  aloud,  Vade  pone  me.  Sat  ha-- 
nas*\  and  at  that  very  moment  the 
little  devil  flew  off  with  a  piece  of 
that  beautiful  organ,  and,  according 
to  my  instructions,  vade  pone  me, 
Sathanas*\  seized  me  by  the  breech. 
However,  on  this  occasion  1  con- 
tinued my  song,  i.  c.  my  modified 
groans,  for  at  least  half  an  hour 
after  1  lay  down ;  but  I'came  to  think 
of  the  folly  of  painting  my  cheeks 
to  be  reflected  to  myself  alone  from 
my  own  mirror  ;  so  1  gave  up  the 
song,  and  rather  endeavoured,  by  a 
little  of  the  oil  of  calm  ref  ection,  to 
lay  the  troubled  billon's  of  hope, 
fear,  curiosity,  and  disappointment, 
which  that  cursed  sweet  letter  had 
lashed  up  within  me.  Just  when 
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this  beautiful  rcsaliition  had  taki^n 
root  in  my  mind,  the  moon  had 
taken  it  into  her  head  to  draw  her 
curtains,  and  through  my  dazzled 
eyes  she  wafted  on  one  of  her  silvery 
rays  the  white  parallelogram  which 
lay  upon  my  table; — my  brain  reeled; 
in  a  moment  1  was  upon  my  feet, 
and,  naked  and  cold,  1  flew  to  the 
casement,  and  threwit  open.  It  is  said 
the  moon  car€S  not  for  seeing  lunatics; 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  moment 
I  opened  the  window  she  disappear- 
ed ;  and  in  consequence  (I  suppose) 
of  some  emissary  chambermaid  to 
Stromboli,  I  received  such  a  gust  of 
cold  winter  wind  in  my  naked  breast, 
that  supplied  me  with  phlegm  for  a 
month's  expectoration.  This  was  too 
much  to  speak  upon, — it  was  even 
too  much  for  a  hum  of  a  tune, — it 
required  the  high  consideration  of  an 
oath  ;  so,  just  when  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  doing  this  little  piece  of 
duty,  I  recollected  that  it  was  a 
vwsi  wind  which  had  used  me  so 
ill, — and  that,  though  it  just  now 
prevented  me  from  reading  the  let- 
ter, besides  giving  me  a  cold,  it  had 
wafted  that  same  letter  into  my 
hands  for  to-morrow's  perusal ;  so  I 
went  to  bed  again,  resolving  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  sleep,  and  there- 
by to  be  awake. 

Many  methods  are  recommended 
as  inducive  of  sleep ;  but  I  am  not 
very  apt  to  adopt  a  common  method  ^ 
if  there  is  any  other  to  be  found  in 
the  many  crannies  in  my  pericra- 
nium. Accordingly  1  hate  such  me- 
thods as  the  chicking  of  watches, 
the  dropping  of  waters,  the  counting 
of  numbers,  and  the  humming  of 
tunes  ;  1  go  about  the  business  in 
this  ratiocinative  way, — ex.  g-r.,  first, 
I  endeavour  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
my  vigil :  suppose  it  is  an  excitement 
occasioned  by  a  letter  from  America, 
telling  me  of  a  father's  life  or  death 
— the  state  of  a  maiden's  heart,  about 
whom  I  am  ready  to  die  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning ;  then  I  say  to  myself, 
these  awful  alternatives  cannot  be 
solved  to-night,  because  the  moon  is 
unwilling  to  give  her  light,  they 
must  then  be  solved  to-morrow  by 
the  light  of  the  sun ;  what  then 
shall  I  do  in  the  mean  time  — why, 
sleep,  to  be  sure. 
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I  confess  my  own  plan  would  not 
do  in  this  case — sed  exceptio  firmat 
regulam — and  therefore  1  must  re- 
coii:;iiiend  it  the  more.  I  still  lay 
awake,  with  my  eyes  upon  the  letter  ; 
1  turned  about,  that  1  might  not  see 
it,  but  it  stuck  in  my  mind's  eye,  like 
Cupid's  arrow,  pointed  with  gold,  in 
the  heart  of  a  fortune-hunter.  I 
turned  from  side  to  side,  lay  on  my 
face  and  back  per  vices, — drew  and 
undrew  my  physical  blinds  ;  — all 
would  not  do.  VV^hat  philosopher  is  it 
who  says  that  the  imagination  is  like 
a  dried  fish,  and  shines  brightest  in 
the  dark  ?  Descartes,  1  know,  found 
this  to  be  the  case,  when  he  shut  the 
windows  of  his  chamber,  and  said, 
Aridus  piscis  lucet  ergo  est — cogito 
ergo  sum.  (He  must  have  been  a 
dry  iish.)  For  my  part,  my  imagina- 
tion shone  to  little  purpose,  lor  it 
reflected  nothing  definite  except  a 
white  letter  ;  the  other  lights  were  an 
enlightened  chaos  of  all  colours,  from 
white  to  black  ;  loves,  and  deaths, 
and  joy,  and  sorrow,  and  hope,  and 
fear,  and  vague  curiosity. 

1  heard  the  watchman  call  Four, 
and  at  this  moment  a  very  ingenious 
idea  sprung  up  in  my  mind: — the 
watchman,  thinks  I,  has  a  lanthorn  : 
I  was  up  in  the  twinkling  of  a  miser's 
eye,  dressed  in  that  of  a  lover's,  and 
down  stairs  with  the  letter  in  my 
hand,  before  a  jealous  husband  would 
have  missed  his  wife  in  a  masquerade. 

1  will  thank  you,  my  dear  fellow," 
says  I,  to  let  me  read  this  letter 
with  the  light  of  your  lanthorn." 
He  held  it  up.  Reader,  I  read  these 
words ; — 

Mi  Deer  Charls, 

Mi  mistres  will  be  owt  on  Sab- 
bath—com exackly  at  11  o'clock — i 
will  see  you  waking  out  at  the  win- 
dow among  the  tres — and  give  you 
the  sin  to  come  into  me,  by  the  hoU 
you  no  ofl"— Betty  goes  of  poor 
cratur  with  her  flunkie — mi  mistres 
says  she  is  diluded  or  diluted  by  Jon 
i  giv  you  a  whoU  sheet  becas  you  ar 
a  gentelman,  leetel  Jeems  is  ded — 
All  that  is  horned  most  di. 

Yours  till  deth  I  cannot  give 
you  mi  rel  name. 

Henretti  Charlet* 
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[We  are  not  sure  whether  the  following  Je^f  cTesprit  has  hitherto  appeared  in  print ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  amuse  all  our  legal,  and  perhaps  some  of  our  general 
readers.    It  is  the  production  of  a  distinguished  Scotch  lawyer.] 


SPECIMEN  OF  A  TOUR  TO  THE  LAKES,  BY   '         ES(i.  ADVOCATE. 


Competition  Keswick  v.  Ullswater,  August,  


In  a  competition  amongst  the 
Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  VV^est- 
inoreland,  after  the  preferable  claim 
of  Winandermere  had  been  sustain- 
ed, it  came  to  be  disputed  whether 
Keswick  ought  to  be  ranked  ,secundo 
loco,  or  brought  in  pari  paasuy  with 
Ullswater. 

Pleaded  for  Keswick, — \mo.  This 
piece  of  water  is  circular,  and  retains 
the  form  of  a  lake  in  every  point  of 
view ;  on  the  contrary,  Ullswater 
is  narrow  and  winding,  and  it  de- 
ceives the  spectator  by  assuniing  the 
appearance  of  a  river.  Its  claim  to 
beauty  ought  therefore  to  be  repel- 
led, as  founded  on  a  simulate  right ; 
and  although  a  broad  expanse  of 
water  is  sometimes  less  interest- 
ing than  a  contracted  stream,  yet 
this  is  not  the  case  where  there  is 
evidently  a  dolus  dans  causam  con- 
iractui. 

Sec  undo  et  separating  From  the 
top  of  Skiddaw,  the  first  object  that 
arrests  the  attention  is  Keswick, 
with  its  surrounding  vale  ;  but 
restmevts  are  preferable,  according  to 
their  dates,  Erskine,  B.  III.  T.  4.. 
§18. 

'Mio.  The  islands  in  this  lake  are 
more  numerous  and  varied,  and  some 
of  them  are  clothed  with  fine  wood  ; 
not  a  silva  ccedua,  like  that  on  the 
island  of  Ullswater,  but  grown  tim- 
ber, which  could  not  be  cut  by  a 
liferenter,  even  if  infeft,  cum  silvis, 
though  perhaps  he  might  use  it  to 
keep  the  houses  in  a  habitable  con- 
dition.—8//«  December,  1737,  Fer-- 
gu6on  contra  Ferguson, 

Ladly,  The  distant  mountains 
are  more  magnificent,  and  they  dis- 
close in  the  backgrounds  more  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  scenery,  par- 
ticularly in  the  pass  of  Borrowdale, 
towards  the  Blacklead  or  Wadmines, 
all  of  which  are  to  be  held  part  and 
pertinent  of  Keswick,  according  to 
the  maxim,  accessor  iam  scquitur 
principals 

In  support  of  this  argument,  va- 


rious authorities  may  be  referred  to. 
Gray's  letter,  p.  18.,  Gilpin's  Tour, 
p.  39  ;  and  so  it  was  decided  by  Mr 
Adison,  organist  of  Durham,  30th 
June  1772,  who  pronounced  the  fol- 
lowing judgment :  This  is  Beau- 
ty lying  in  the  lap  of  Horror." 

Answered  for  Ullswater.  —  \mo. 
Nothing  can  be  more  stiff  and  for- 
mal than ,  Keswick,  the  figure  of 
which  is  almost  an  exact  circle, 
while  this  lake  resembles  the  letter 
S,  and  is  the  true  line  of  beauty. 
Nor  can  it  be  mistaken  for  a  river, 
because  it  does  not  flow,  et  rivus  est 
locus,  quo  aqua  decurrit,  1.  1.  §  2.  fF 
de  rivis.  Besides,  in  point  of  size, 
it  equals  or  ^exceeds  Keswick,  and 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  one 
may  be  set  off  against  that  in  the 
other,  which  it  will  not  be  disputed 
is  a  compensatio  de  liquido  in  liqui'* 
dam, 

2d.  As  to  Keswick's  arresting  the 
attention,  whoever  went  to  the  top 
of  Skiddaw,  merely  to  compare  the 
two  lakes,  was  using  nimious  dili- 
p:ence,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  ar- 
gument in  apicibus. 

Stio,  The  solitude  that  reigns 
alongst  the  bold  and  precipitous 
shore  of  Ullswater  is  peculiarly  ro- 
mantic and  pleasing ;  for,  amidst  a 
scene  of  broken  banks,  there  ought 
always  to  be  sequestration  ;  but  the 
sides  of  Keswick  are  covered  with 
houses ;  and  if  two  lovers  had  an 
assignation  there,  it  would  soon  be 
intimated  all  over  the  country.  In- 
deed, a  decent  couple  cannot  take  a 
walk  without  exciting  attention,  1.  1. 
§  3.  IF  unde  vir  et  uxor. 

4>to,  As  to  the  islands,  Vicar's 
island  spoils  the  effect  of  the  rest, 
for  it  is  covered  with  corn  Jields, 
which  are  extremely  out  of  place 
there,  corn  being  parsonage,  and  not 
vicarage.  Forbes  on  Teinds,  p.  39. 
Not  to  mention  that  its  banks  are 
quite  deformed  by  Mr  Pocklington's 
fortifications,  1.  I.  §  0.  de  ripj,  mu^ 
iiienda. 
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Lastly.  It  is  impossible  to  enter 
Borrowdale  with  personal  security 
from  the  suspension  of  loose  rocks, 
fragments  of  which  are  constantly 
tumbling  down ;  and  few  travellers 
have  orderly  proceeded  to  the  top  of 
it,  whatever  diligence  they  may  have 
used.  As  for  the  wad  mines,  they 
are  in  lease,  and  therefore  form  a 
proper  ivadset,  which  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  lake. 

It  will  be  observed,  with  regard 
to  the  authorities  cited,  that  the  or- 
ganist Adison  was  an  inferior  judge, 
and  not  competent  to  decide  the 
question ;  and  at  that  time  he  was 
in  the  special  service  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham,  and  proceeding  to  Car- 
lisle in  a  retour. 

Replied  for  Keswick, — The  fer- 
tility of  Vicar's  island  is  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
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will  be  encreased  in  quantum  locU'^  f 
plitior  facta ;  while  the  islands  of  ' 
Ullswater  are  denuded,  not  only  of 
trees,  but  of  grass ;  and  even  the 
goats  upon  them  have  been  allowed 
a  separate  aliment.     Mr  Pockling- 
ton*s  buildings  are  a  novum  opus, 
which  will  look   better  when  the  . 
lime  is  blackened  by  the  weather,  et  | 
domum  suum  rejicere  unicuique  licet,  | 
lib.  1.  ff  de  re^.  Juris, 

Duplied  for  Ullswater,  —  They 
will  never  improve  quod  initio  vi* 
tiosuin,  &c. 

The  travellers  preferred  Keswick 
by  their  first  interlocutor ;  but  a 
second  bottle  being  presented,  and 
discussed,  they  could  see  no  dis- 
tinction between  them,  and  found 
accordingly. 

Act  Alt'  

  Clerk. 
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I  AM  not  going  to  w/ite  a  life  of 
Chaucer,  to  analyse  his  poetry,  or 
fully  describe  his  genius.  For  this 
purpose,  much  greater  space  would 
be  required  than  can  be  allotted  to 
these  cursory  remarks,  on  a  topic  not 
interesting  to  us  all.  And  the  less 
speculative  portion,  at  least,:  of  the 
task — that  relating  to  the  few  and 
uncertain  incidents  of  his  life  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  the 
antiquarian  information  derivable 
from  his  writings — has  been  abun- 
dantly accomplished  by  several  his- 
torians of  English  poetry, — by  all  the 
editors  of  his  works,— and  by  one 
well-known  author,  some  sixteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  in  whose  volumi- 
nous and  extraordinary  production 
the  poet  is  entombed  beneath  an  un- 
digested mass  of  historical  research 
of  the  most  multifarious  character. 
Yet  the  name  only  of  Chaucer  is 
known  to  the  great  majority  even  of 
poetical  students  in  this  country. 
His  genius  is  admitted  by  every  one 
intimate  with  his  works.  None  can 
deny  his  title  to  be  recognised  the 
father  of  our  poetry.  But  the 
praise  he  receives  is  altogether  gene- 
ral ;  and  many,  professing  to  revere 
him,  are  ignorant  of  his  innumerable 
and  striking  excellencies.  Every 
admirer  must  wish  that  his  composi- 
tions were  more  generally  studied  ; 


but,  unless  he  be  quite  enthusiastic 
and  unreasonable,  he  will  feel  the 
vanity  of  that  desire,  by  reflecting 
on  the  many  illustrious  individuals 
who  have  eulogized  their  beauty  and 
power,  and  the  little  effect  these  ex- 
ertions have  produced.  In  truth,  ' 
the  period,  not  of  Chaucer's  fame, 
but  of  his  influence,  has  long  since 
gone  by.  He  shall  always  be  con- 
sidered as  an  old  excellent  poet — a 
master  in  his  art,  though  in  times 
dark  and  unpolished— the  Sir  John 
Chandos  of  his  contemporary  bards  ; 
but  never  shall  he  reign  again  in  the 
bosoms  of  living  men.  It  would  not 
be  difficult  to  assign  the  causes  that  \ 
have  diminished  or  destroyed  his 
popularity.  An  ancient,  and,  to 
many,  au  obscure  dialect, — some 
rudeness,  and  other  faults  more  con- 
siderable—the faults  of  his  age,  from 
which  even  his  genius  could  not  em- 
ancipate him, — his  indelicacy, — ^and, 
in  a  few  instances,  the  very  subjects 
upon  which  he  wrote,  have  proved 
nearly  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
his  exquisite  descriptions,  flowing 
from  a  profound  feeling  of  the  softer 
charms  of  external  nature.  But  it 
cannot  be  that  he  is  regarded  with 
so  little  interest,  that  his  laurels 
have  faded  so  completely,  as  to 
render  any  one  who  writes  of  him 
liable  to  the  charge  of  engrossing 
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limself,  and  tormenting  others,  with 
criticisms  on  an  author  who  has  ob- 
tained some  reputation  indeed,  but 
a  reputation  better  served  by  keep- 
ing its  possessor  in  the  back-ground, 
than  by  introducing  him  to  public 
attention.     Such  an  opinion  cannot 
be  held,  though  some  are  undoubt- 
edly more  interested  than  others  in 
contemplating  the  works  of  ancient 
genius.    But  advantage  will  always 
be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  re- 
mains of  men  who  have  lived  for 
ages  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
feriority of  our  curiosity,  the  profit 
is  surely  greater  than  what,  in  most 
cases,  we  derive  from  the  perusal  of 
the  compositions  of  a  day,  though 
that  day  be  our  own.     I  trust, 
therefore,  I  do  not  approach  a  totally 
unattractive  subject  when  I  treat  of 
some   of  the  merits  of  Chaucer's 
poetry,  and  of  his  Testament  of 
Love— by  far  the  best  of  his  prose 
works.    The  Testament  of  Love  is 
an  allegorical  document,  throwing 
light  on  a  short  period  of  the  poet's 
life,  and  affording  many  brilliant 
exemplifications  of  the  workings  of 
a  powerful  intellect.    The  causes 
which  led  to  its  composition  sprung 
from  an  attachment  to  the  doctrines 
of  WicklifF,  and  a  consequent  aver- 
sion to  the  Romish  Church.  It  con- 
tains expressions  which,  though  no 
other  proofs  had  existed,  would  have 
evinced  an  inclination  in  its  author, 
at  one  time,  to  the  Wickleyites  ; 
while  there  are  indications  in  it  of  a 
change  of  opinion,  or  of  a  temporiz- 
ing spirit,  which  lessen  our  estima- 
tion of  Chaucer's  magnanimity  and 
fortitude.    We  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, with  minute  circumstances  in 
the  lives  of  men  of  genius  in  remote 
times,  chiefly  as  they  are  connected 
with  the  specimens  of  their  intellec- 
tual energy  they  have  bequeathed  to 
posterity.    And  as  the  events  which 
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induced  Chaucer  to  compose 
Testament  are  allied  to  the  unin- 
structive  story  of  a  city  tumult— re- 
flecting little  light  on  those  of  his 
habits  of  which  we  should  be  most 
anxious  to  be  informed,  and  as  the 
work  itself  is  valuable,  principally 
for  the  examples  it  supplies  of  the 
reach  of  his  poetical  powers,  it  will 
be  best  to  interweave,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  observations  on  it,  the 
narrative  of  facts,  and  the  criticisms 
on  the  features  of  the  poet's,  mind. 

The  doctrines  of  the  reforming 
sects,  in  the  middle  ages,  spread 
gradually  throughout  Europe ;  and 
in  England,  in  the  time  of  Chaucer, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tion, the  exertions  of  WicklifF,  and 
the  protection  given  him.  by  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  been  dis- 
seminated widely  among  the  people. 
It  has  even  been   said,  that  one- 
half  of  the  nation  was  infected  with 
the  desire  of  revolution  in  ecclesias- 
tical government.    Chaucer,  in  one 
passage,  en^ploys  language  which 
renders  such  a  statement  not  at  all 
improbable*.    Yet  even  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  countenance  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  could  ^  not 
screen  the  Wicklevites  at  all  times 
from  the  persecutions  of  the  Clergy. 
Numbers  of  the  people  suspected  the 
Duke  of  entertaining  designs  against 
King   Richard,  his  nephew;  and 
the  adherents  of  the  Church  were 
much  inflamed  against  hina.  Sus- 
picions had  gone  abroad  of  his  having 
entertained  the  new  opinions  from 
ambition.    But  these  suspicions  do 
not  appear  to  have   been  better 
founded  than  the  assertion  of  one 
author  of  the  life  of  Chaucer,  that  a 
similar  motive  had  induced  him  to 
extend  his  patronage  to  that  poet. 
Yet  the  two  parties — the  friends  of 
the  Church  and  its  enemies,  were  so 
nearly  balanced  in  the  capital,  that 


•  Many  instances  of  this  disaffection  to  the  Church  of  Rome  are  recorded.  Thus 
in  Pari.  50  and  51,  Ed.  III.,  petitions  were  presented  against  it.  Note,  Pari.  50,  31, 
Ed.  III.  Carte's  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  536.  The  same  Historian  notices  that  these  petitions 
probably  were  the  occasion  of  a  cession  of  some  claims  by  the  Pope  at  that  time; 
which  is  noticed  by  Rhymer,  Vol.  VII.  pp.  83,  136.  But  nothing,  perhaps,  proves 
more  clearly  the  existence  of  a  reforming  spirit  than  the  fact,  that  an  act  passed  m 
1381,  5  Richd.  II.  against  the  heretics,  had  to  be  surreptitiously  obtained,  without 
consent  of  the  Commons  (Cotton's  Abridgt.  p.  285.  Hume  3.  55.  Coke  s  Inst.  3.  t.  5.) 
The  Commons,  on  that  ground,  insisted,  in  the  subsequent  Session,  on  the  nullity  ot 
the  statute.  Besides,  by  that  act,  banishment  was  the  highest  punishment  attachea 
to  heresy. 

VOL.  XVIII.  ^  " 
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the  citizens  sometimes  lent  their  aid 
to  one  party, — sometimes  to  the 
other.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  year 
1384,  their  dispositions  being  fa- 
vourable, the  Reformers,  if  we  may 
bestow  the  appellation,  exerted  them- 
selves successfully  to  procure  the 
election  of  Comberton  to  the  mayor- 
alty— a  man  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples ®f  WicklifF.  In  their  intrigues 
Chaucer  was  deeply  involved,  being 
led  into  them,  as  he  tells  us,  through 
deceit,  *'by  excitation  of  other  manyes 
opinion,"  and  not  considering  all  the 
consequences  with  which  success 
would  be  attended.  The  Londoners, 
whose  design  was  fully  to  have 
apeched  the  mighty  senatours,whiche 
hadden  heavy  hertes  for  the  misgo- 
vernaunce  that  they  seen,"  fell  in 
violently  with  the  reforming  party. 
But  the  triumph  of  Chaucer  and  his 
associates  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  partizans  of  Holy  Church 
were  yet  too  powerful  to  bear  tamely 
such  a  defeat — to  have  an  enemy  of 
their  creed  chief  magistrate  of  the 
capital.  Though  Chaucer  nowhere 
exactly  informs  us,  we  know  it  was 
through  the  influence  of  the  Clergy 
that  the  tumult  was  excited  which 
called  for  the  Royal  interference — 
procured  the  imprisonment  of  the 
Mayor — and  compelled  the  poet  and 
some  of  his  friends  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. He  has  not  entered  into  mi- 
nute detail  ;  but  he  has  recorded,  in 
an  extremely  beautiful  and  pathetic 
passage,  his  own  flight  and  mis- 
fortunes, his  dangers  and  exile,  in  a 
foreign  land. 

The  comparisons,  in  the  Testament 
of  Love,  of  his  poverty  with  his  for- 
mer wealth,  and  his  somewhat  un- 
manly lamentations  on  this  change 
of  circumstances,  are  favourable  to 
the  supposition  that,  during  this 
unfortunate  crisis,  he  was  deprived 
of  the  situation  which  the  Royal 
bounty  had  conferred  upon  him. 
It  is  true,  that,  at  other  times,  he 
seems  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
calamities,  recognising  the  tempta- 
tions to  which,  in  better  days,  he  had 
been  subject.  But  he  indulges  in 
that  sort  of  reflections,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  betokening  content- 
ment, as  to  contrast  them  with  the 
base  ingratitude  he  had  received  from 
his  friends.  Indeed  his  conduct  to- 
wards them,  in  their  exile,  was  as 
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honourable  to  him  as  their  de- 
meanour, after  returning  to  their 
native  country,  was  disgraceful  to 
them.  In  Zealand,  where  they  had 
taken  refuge,  he  defrayed  their  ex- 
penses, and  rejected  reasonable  pro- 
spects of  pardon,  that  he  might  keep 
h's  faith  to  his  party.  Yet  they 
nevertheless  defrauded  him ;  and, 
after  their  return,  so  far  from  exert- 
ing themselves  to  procure  for  him 
forgiveness,  actually  endeavoured  to 
render  his  banishment  perpetual. 
But  he  revisited  England,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  The  re- 
quital he  had  experienced  for  kind- 
ness and  friendship  misapplied, 
might  be  one  inducement  to  disclose, 
during  that  imprisonment,  the  ac- 
complices of  his  errors,  and  all  the 
secrets  of  the  party  with  which  he 
was  intrusted.  We  have  not  the 
means  of  discerning— the  notices 
which  he  himself  conveys  are  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory — the  extent  of  his 
weakness,  in  making  these  disclo- 
sures, or  of  deciding  whether  he 
were  not,  in  a  great  measure,  excul- 
pated by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed,  that  he  justifies  himself; 
on  different  grounds.  Feeling  and- 
acknowledging  his  former  miscon-) 
duct,  he  thought  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  retrieve,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  the  injury  it  had  done  the 
State.  He  therefore  made  a  full 
confession.  This  is  the  substance  of 
his  excuse,  one,  the  justice  of  which 
can  never  be  admitted,  except  in  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  the 
informer,  and  of  the  purity  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  But,  after  all,  firm- 
ness is  not  a  characteristic  of  poets  ; 
and  it  may  be,  that  Chaucer  acted 
then  somewhat  the  same  part  as 
Waller,  in  an  after  period,  though 
on  the  event  of  a  less  justifiable 
conspiracy.  However  this  may  be, 
and  on  such  a  topic  it  is  needless  to 
indulge  in  vague  conjecture ,  Chau- 
cer regained  his  liberty,  and  in- 
curred universal  indignation  and 
contempt :  a  fact  this,  forming,  in 
some  degree,  a  presumption  against 
his  innocency.  Labouring  under  an 
oppressive  load  of  contumely,  the  poet 
challenged  to  single  combat  any  one 
who  denied  the  truth  of  his  evidence. 
The  gauntlet  thrown  down  was  not 
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iken  up  by  any  adversary.  And 
ault  being  found,  not,  perbaps,  with 
he  truth  of  what  he  had  stated,  but 
vith  his  stating  it  at  all,  his  conduct 
ontinued  to  be  regarded  with  the 
ame  reprehension  as  before. 
.  Thus,  though  restored  to  liberty, 
^et  despised  and  reduced  to  poverty, 
;Be  mind  of  Chaucer  must  have  been 
ill  at  ease.  Having  no  opportunity 
to  defend  his  fair  fame  by  arms,  he 
undertook,  in  the  Testament  of  Love, 
to  register  his  misfortunes,  and  to 
point  out,  to  the  world  and  to  pos- 

tterity,  the  means  he  intended  to 
adopt  for  their  alleviation.  In  an 
expressive  sentence,  he  alludes  at 
once  to  the  reality  of  many  of  the 
statements  which  it  contains,  and  the 
calamities  of  which  it  is  the  record. 
**  Utterly  these  thinges  be  no  dremes 
ne  iapes,  to  throwe  to  hogges  ;  it  is 
lyfelich  meate  for  children  of  trouth, 
and  as  they  me  betiden  whan  I  pil- 
gramed  out  of  my  kith  in  wintere, 
whan  the  wether  out  of  measure 
was  boistous,  and  the  wyld  wind 
Borias,  as  his  kind  asketh  with 
dryinge  coldes,  maked  the  waives 
of  the  occian  see  so  to  arise  un- 
kindely  over  the  commune  bankes 
that  it  was  in  point  to  spill  all  the 
erthe."  The  effect  which  his  mis- 
for  canes,  and  the  attacks  to  which 
he  had  been  subject,  had  upon  him, 
appears  from  innumerable  expres- 
sions throughout  the  performance. 
"  In  myne  herte,"  he  says,  is 
writte  of  perdurable  letters  al  the 
entencyons  of  lamentacion  that  now 
ben  ynempned."  One  passage  seems 
to  intimate  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  society  of  his  wife,  whose 
absence  was  to  him  an  hell 
though  it  must  be  avowed,  that 
passage  is  so  obscure  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  he  meant  in 
it  to  speak  of  his  absent  wife,  or  of 
the  Romish  Church,  which  he  had 
offended.  But  at  any  rate,  he  fre- 
quently laments  bitterly  the  rupture 
of  ancient  friendship,  now,  in  his  em- 
phatic words,  ^'  wente  out  of  toune 
and  here  we  see  the  operation  of  his 
mild  and  gentle  spirit  forgetting  for 
a  while  the  wrongs  he  had  suffered 
from  those  once  dearest  to  him,  and 
casting  back  a  melancholy  glance  to 
the  distant  vista  of  broken  joys,  and 
hopes  never  to  be  realized. 

That  mildness  is  observable  in 
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every  part  of  his  poetry,  signalized 
by  nothing  more  than  its  power  over 
the  pathetic.  I  have  already  referred 
to  a  passage,  which  will  be  found 
near  the  beginning  of  the  Testament, 
where  he  describes  his  flight ;  and  no 
one  will  deny  the  beauty  and  pathos 
of  the  sentiments  in  it,  and  the  ex- 
treme force  and  mellowness  of  the 
language  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
There  are  many  pathetic  things  in 
the  Testament  of  Love  ;  but  those 
passages  are  the  most  so  which  re- 
late to  the  author's  own  misfortunes. 
They  may  confidently  be  held  up 
as  possessing  beauties  of  a  very  high 
order  ;  and  though  there  may  be 
something  unmanly  in  the  indivi- 
dual phrases,  or  sentences,  in  which 
such  complaints  are  made,  yet,  with 
conspicuous  art,  the  poet  destroys  all 
feeling  of  that  sort  on  our  minds, 
when  he  describes  more  fully  his  sad 
emotions,  and  when,  by  dwelling 
longer  upon  his  sufferings,  it  is  the 
more  necessary  to  obtain  our  sympa- 
thy. In  the  particular  example  I 
have  adverted  to,  little  discernment 
is  requisite  to  discover  the  source  of 
the  melancholy  beauty  it  unques- 
tionably possesses,  and  the  adventi- 
tious images  by  which  our  interest  is 
heightened.  The  old-fashioned,  one 
might  almost  say  rude,  mode  of  de- 
picting the  plenty  and  substantial 
comforts  of  that  season  in  which  his 
calamities  began,  and  the  passing 
allusion  to  the  labours  commenced 
in  anticipation  of  another  year  of 
joy  and  of  abundance,  shadow  deep- 
ly the  mention  of  himself,  and  the 
troubles  he  had  encountered.  Here 
we  have  images,  calculated  to  raise 
pleasurable  sensations,  introduced 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  others  hav- 
ing an  opposite  leaning,  as  we  find, 
in  one  of  Chaucer's  shorter  poems, 
(his  Dream)  melancholy  ideas  tin- 
ging those  of  a  sportive  cast. 

"  And  in  niy  thoughts  as  I  lay 
In  a  lodge  out  of  the  way, 
Beside  a  well  in  a  forest. 
Where,  after  hunting,  I  toke  rest." 

Whoever  examines  the  context 
will  feel  that  the  expression  of  lone- 
liness in  these  lines  heightens  very 
much  the  beauty  of  the  whole  pas- 
sage. The  secluded  dwelling — the 
well  in  the  forest — and  the  allusion 
to  the  hunting  that  has  ceased;,  are 
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all,  though  melancholy,  agreeable 
ideas — similar  in  placidity  to  those 
preceding  them — contrasting  with 
the  gay  and  buxom  revelry  of  the 
hunt  itself.  Our  vague  and  passing 
conception,  too,  of  the  joys,  and  dan- 
gers, and  merriment  of  the  hunting 
party,  recals  our  feeling  to  the  prior 
description,  and  impresses  it  more 
forcibly  upon  us.  But  why  enter  into 
criticisms  so  minute  ?  Indeed,  though 
our  sense  of  the  excellencies  of  the 
passages  which  I  have  mentioned 
might  be  rendered  more  vivid  by  a 
strict  analysis  of  them,  it  will  exist 
in  a  very  high  state  of  perfection 
without  it.  For  there  are  not,  in  the 
compass  of  the  English  language, 
pieces  of  composition  more  excellent 
for  pathos — evincing  higher  imagina- 
tion of  a  certain  species.  There  may 
be,  in  parts  of  them,  some  degree  of 
rudeness — some  of  that  intermixture 
of  splendid  and  vulgar  images,  cha- 
racterizing, more  or  less,  the  poetry 
of  all  uncivilized  times,  and  appear- 
ing pre-eminently  in  that  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  literature  which 
sprang  from  it.  The  legend  of 
Eamelyn,  and  the  Romaunt  of 
Emare,  for  example,  display  the  bar- 
barous spirit  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  <iom posed.  In  them  we 
behold  that  barbarism  in  its  true 
lineaments  :  in  the  works  of  Chaucer 
it  is  softened  down  to  so  great  an 
extent,  as  to  appear  pleasing,  from 
its  accordance  with  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  composition  in  which 
it  is  embodied.  The  heartlessness 
of  French  criticism  has,  of  course, 
been  at  pains  to  ridicule  Chaucer  for 
the  introduction  of  metaphors  taken 
from  the  inferior  appearances  of 
creation.  But  I  am  so  far  Gothic  in 
opinion  as  not  to  see  any  incongruity 
(when  we  consider  the  tone  of  his 
compositions)  in  this  intermixture  of 
magic  and  comic :  nay  more,  to 
believe  that  the  artful  disposition 
and  admixture  of  them  constitutes 
one  very  great  element  in  the  pathetic 
landscapes  this  poet  has  drawn,  and 
was  the  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  two  predominant  traits 
of  his  poetical  constitution.  One  of 
them,  an  intense  love  of  rural  scene- 
ry— a  constant  characteristic,  as  a 
very  elegant  writer  has  noticed,  in 
all  English  poets  of  exalted  genius  ; 
and  t-he  other,  a  quick  perception  of 


the  humorous — a  no  less  unvariecfl 
accompaniment  of  English  mannersJI 
even  in  the  lowest  orders  of  our  pea^ 
santry.  It  is  a  consideration  of  these! 
qualities,  and  of  the  simple  pathoJ 
manifest  throughout  his  writings,! 
and  intimately  allied  to  his  peculiai! 
powers  of  description,  which  I  sup-^ 
pose  has  induced  Hazlitt  to  denomi- 
nate Chaucer  the  Poet  of  Manners  ; 
and  the  same  attributes  are  calcula- , 
ted  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  ad-  : 
mirers  emotions  of  a  somewhat  pe-Jl 
culiar  sort  towards  him, — peculiar,  ^ 
not  so  much  in  kind  as  in  degree ;  i 
for  I  appeal  to  all  the  students  of  1 
Chaucer  whether  they  are  most  in-  t 
clined  to  regard  him  as  invested  in 
ancient  and  hoary  majesty — separated  i 
from  them,  not  merely  in  the  relation  . 
of  power,  but  of  time,  or  a  benignant  < 
and  kindred  spirit,  whose  genius,  al- 
most forgotten,  when  we  contemplate  ■ 
his  universal  philanthropy,  or  his  i 
playful   familiarity,   which  brings^ 
us  into  still  closer  acquaintance  with 
him,  appears  equally  great,  if  rightly 
considered,  though  exercised  upon' 
the  more  common  features  of  human 
character,  and  the  softer  and   en-  I 
gaging  ornaments  of  inanimate  na-  i 
ture.    Consider,  on  the  other  hand,  jj 
Dante  and  Milton.    Our  feeling  to-  ^1 
wards  them  is  not  so  warm  as  towards  ' 
Chaucer.    They  are  regarded  with 
more  awe  and  veneration, — he  with 
more  love ;  because  he  makes  us  I 
more  participant  in  his  affections;  | 
and  one  cannot  help  feeling  so,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  perusal  of 
the  Testament  of  Love,  and  imagi- 
ning himself  admitted  into  the  sweet 
converse  of  the  poet  and  the  goddess 
whom  he  adores. 

The  motives  of  Chaucer  to  com- 
pose that  work  have  already  been 
noticed.  In  one  place,  he  gives  this 
reason  for  the  name  he  has  assigned 
to  it : — Because  this  booke  shall  be 
of  love,  and  the  prime  causes  of 
steringe  in  that  doinge,  with  passions 
and  diseases  for  wantinge  of  desire, 
I  wil  that  this  booke  be  cleped  the 
Testament  of  Love."  Were  we  to 
take  this  literally,  it  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  see  the  meaning  of 
the  poet.  There  is,  to  be  sure, 
much  n^ention  of  love-testimonies  of 
repentance  on  the  part  of  the  suppli- 
ant for  inconstancy  at  its  shrine, 
and  forgiveness  and  attachment  on 
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le  part  of  Love  itself ;  but,  though 
more  unpoetical  mode  of  viewing  it, 
le  Testament  of  Love  is  neither 
lore  nor  less  than  an  attempt  of 
)haucer,  by  allegory,  to  vindicat^  a 
art  of  his  political  conduct.  The 
xpressions  I  have  quoted  are  em- 
.loyed  to  preserve  the  allegory,  and 
0  avoid  a  direct  statement  of  the  ob- 
ect  of  this  Treatise.  Its  outline 
nay  be  best  learned  from  the  words 
>f  the  author,  at  the  beginning  of 
he  Third  Book. 

"  In  the  Firste  (Booke)  erroure  of 
■nisse  goinge  is  shewed  with  sorrow- 
ul  pine,  punished  is  cried  after  mer- 
ne-  In  the  Seconde  is  grace  in  good 
ivay  proved,  which  is  failing  without 
leserte,  thilke  firste  misse  amend- 
ing in  correction  of  the  errours,  and 
even  waye  to  bringe  with  comfort  of 
welfare,  in  to  amendment  wessinge. 
And  in  the  Thirde,  joye  and  blisse 
graunted  to  him  that  weel  can  de- 
serve it,  and  hath  savour  of  under- 
standinge  in  the  time  of  grace.  Thus 
in  joye  of  my  Thirde  Booke  shall  the 
matter  be  til  an  ende." 

In  the  First  Book,  therefore,  as 
might  be  expected,  we  find  the  most 
numerous  references  to  the  mis- 
goings '  wrhich  had  led  to  his  calami- 
ties.   The  work  begins  with  a  long 
train  of  reflections,  supposed  to  have 
passed   through   the  mind  of  the 
author    during  his  confinement  in 
the  Tower.    Suddenly  a  vision  ap- 
pears to  him,— it  is  that  of  a  lady, 
whom  he  describes  in  glowing  terms. 
For  the  lady  is  Love  ;  come  to  com- 
fort an  antient,  though,  perhaps, 
sometimes  an  inconstant  servant.  It 
is  here,  then,  that  the  allegory  begins, 
the  goddess  being  understood  as  the 
representative  of  the  justice  and  can- 
dour of  impartial  spectators,  willing 
to  give  Chaucer  the  advantage  of 
every  thing  faTourable  in  his  charac- 
ter.   And  it  may  be  observed,  that 
this  allegorical  plan  of  composition 
was  extremely  popular  in  Chaucer's 
age,  though  not  so  much  so,  perhaps, 
as  in  times  far  more  recent.  How 
many  examples  of  it  do  we  find  in 
the  old  hterature  of  Italy,  or  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry  ;  themselves 
owing  much  of  their  fame  to  an  un- 
limited employment  of  gorgeous  al- 
kgory!    Into  the  merits  or  defects 
of  that  species  of  writing  I  have  no 
inteution  to  enter  ;  but  it  may  be 
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noticed,  perhaps  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  frequent  use  ot  it, 
that  the  specimens  to  be  found  in 
Chaucer  are  of  very  unequal  merit. 
The  Temple  of  Fame,  the  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,  and  his  Dream,  are  full  of 
admirable  conceptions,  all  of  the  same 
stamp,  though  by  no  means  servilely 
copied  from  one  another.    But  there 
are  others  of  his  smaller  poems  in 
which  the  allegory  is  not  so  happily 
conducted.     The  Complaint  of  the 
Blacke  Knighte,    the  Assembly  of 
Fowls,— the  Dream  of  Chaucer,  and 
even  the  Court  of  Love,  are  far  from 
equalling  those  which  have  just  been 
mentioned.     In  all  of  them,  the 
opening  and  descriptive  part  are  very 
fine:  it  is  here  that  the  poet  ex- 
hibits his  genius  in  the  most  favour- 
able light ;  but  in  the  unravelling 
of  the  object,  the  conduct  and  con- 
tinuance of  a  lengthened  story,  his 
poetical  fertility  is  not  so  remark- 
able ;  or  rather,  in  some  cases,  dis- 
appears altogether,  and  leaves  to  our 
contemplation  an  imperfect  and  pro- 
saic tale,  conducted  without  liveli- 
ness, often  in  the  form  of  dialogue  ; 
and  sometimes  evincing,  on  the  one 
side,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grum- 
bling ;  and  containing,  on  the  other, 
the  necessary  amount  of  comfort  or 
reproof.    Where  one  of  the  parties 
is  manifestly  in  error,  or  the  argu- 
ments and  advice  of  the  other  are 
entirely  convincing,   the  scene,  of 
course,  ends  with  the  statement  and 
admission  of  some  common-place 
truism.    In  the  Testament  of  Love 
itself  there  is  a  great  barrenness  of 
adventitious  imagery;  though  we 
may  pardon  this  defect,  on  consider- 
ing the  end  which  the  poet  proposed 
to  himself  by  its  composition. 

Though  Love  be  already  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
condition,  Chaucer  narrates,  gener- 
ally, the  occasion  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  laments  the  unworthy 
situation  in  which  he  is  placed.  Love 
administers  consolation — consolation 
without  bitterness,— never  blaming 
his  conduct,  save  when  he  himself 
had  set  the  example,  and  even  then 
with  the  utmost  gentleness.  Ex- 
planations take  place  on  both  sides. 
But  who  would  think  of  going  over 
the  long  series  of  complaints  and 
condolence  ?  One  thing,  however,  I 
cannot  help  mentioning.  In  his  own 
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person  he  states  all  those  deeds  of 
which  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  he 
w^s  ashamed,  or  which  had  been 
imputed  to  him  as  blame  by  others. 
For  the  most  part,  he  leaves  it  to 
Love  to  produce  those  traits  in  his 
conduct  which  all  admitted  to  be 
praiseworthy.  Thus  beautifully 
hinting,  that,  oppressed  with  the 
calumnies  under  which  he  laboured, 
and  with  his  real  errors,  he  lost  sight 
of  facts  advantageous  to  him,  which 
others  did  not  forget,  and  the  in- 
dulgent eye  of  friendship  and  affec- 
tion was  inclined  to  magnify.  In 
the  two  First  Books,  Love  delivers 
much  excellent  morality,  to  ease  the 
mind  of  her  disciple.  In  the  Second 
Book,  indeed,  her  exhortations  are 
longer,  and  more  connected.  Chaucer 
has  then  stated  all  his  wants.  She 
moralizes  upon  them  at  greater 
length.  I  have  termed  the  morality 
excellent,  and  an  examination  of  it 
would  justify  that  character.  Per- 
haps, here  and  there,  we  may  discern 
a  little  over-refinement ;  but  what 
was  more  natural  than  that  an 
author  of  the  time  should  fall  into 
this  mistake,  from  a  very  laudable 
detestation  of  the  loose  principles 
universally  prevalent,  and  the  law- 
less rapines  and  robberies  everywhere 
committed  by  the  baronial  chief- 
tains, the  avowed  supporters  of  chi- 
valry }  Sometimes,  too,  we  meet 
with  specimens,  though  much  im- 
proved, of  the  theological  mysticisms 
and  conceits  in  which  the  Italian 
poets,  before  the  age  of  Dante  and 
Petrarch,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  their  contemporaries,  were  so  ex- 
cellent. I  have  no  room  to  quote 
passages  for  the  illustration  of  this 
assertion.  Neither  can  I  do  so,  in 
order  to  prove  the  fact,  that  there 
are  several  allusions  directed  against 
the  immoral  principles  which  the 
poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  and  the 
romances  of  chivalry,  tended  to 
foster  and  invigorate.  The  Coun- 
tess of  Champagne  would  not  have 
found  in  Chaucer  implicit  obedience 
to  her  judgment, — a  practical  exem- 
plification of  the  ideas  entertained  in 
Provence.  But  the  ridiculously-ex- 
alted station  in  which  the  votaries 
of  Love  are  ranked,  in  this,  as  in  all 
his  works,  would  have  gone  far  to 
justify,  if  any  thing  could  have  jus- 
tified, the  enthusiastic,  1  had  almost 


said,  fanatical  notions  of  some  Socio-.) 
ties  of  Love  in  Languedoc,  in  theH 
middle  ages, — infinitely  more  absurd,  i 
than  a  similar  fancy,  attributed  by- 
Addison  to  sonie  Oxford  students,,, 
and  pleasantly  illustrated  in  one  of. 
the  papers  of  the  Spectator.  But, 
could  any  thing  absolutely  erroneous,  | 
how  much  soever  too  refined,  be  put^  i 
into  the  mouth  of  Love  by  such  %  | 
follower  as  Chaucer  ? 

About  the  middle  of  the  Third^ 
Book  Love  disappears  :  and  whitheif  j 
does  she  go.'*  **  And  with  that  thisj 
lady,  all  at  ones,  starte  into  myne , 
herte:  Here  wol  1  enbide  (quod  she). , 
for  ever,  and  never  woU  I  gone^ 
hence,  and  1  woU  kepe  thee  from 
medlynge,  while  me  liste  here  en-^; 
bide :  thyne  entremetyng  maners  in- J 
to  stedfastnes  shullen  be  chaunged."j 
The  object  of  this  cannot  be  mis-* 
taken.  Chaucer's  reputation  wag, 
founded  on  his  poetry,  in  which  he^ 
celebrated  love  and  chivalry.  Hci 
had  unwittingly,  according  to  hig 
own  account,  engaged  in  the  fierce, 
contests  of  political  animosity  ;  and, 
allegorically,  though  in  affecting 
terms,  he  here  expresses  his  resolu- 
tion to  return  to  his  old  pursuits—^' 
abandoning  the  paths  of  ambition,; 
and,  if  you  will,  of  crime.  The  dia-'' 
logue,  however,  proceeds  to  the  enil 
of  the  Book,  which  concludes  the 
work.  ' 

I  have  spoken  of  Chaucer  as  the 
poet  of  love  and  chivalry  ;  and  as- 
suredly he  could  not  celebrate  the 
one,  in  the  Court  of  the  Third  Edr 
ward,  without,  more  or  less,  exalting 
the  excellencies  of  the  other.  But 
he  was  rather  the  poet  of  chivalrous 
attachment,  than  of  chivalrous  cere- 
mony and  pageants.  How  many 
instances,  in  favour  of  the  first  par|; 
of  this  assertion,  might  be  produced 
from  his  poetry  !  How  excellent,  iox 
example,  is  that  rebuke  which  he 
feigns  himself  to  have  received  from 
Rigour,  in  the  Court  of  Love,  when, 
after  having  examined  the  statutes 
by  which,  in  this  matter,  men  are 
directed  to  walk,  and  asking  to  see 
those  enacted  for  the  guidance  of 
women,  he  is  told,  that  never  man 
to  know  them  hath  deserved  1" 
There  is  something  extremely  fine 
in  the  simplicity  with  which  we  are 
told,  that,  notwithstanding  all  thel 
changeableness    and    hypocrisy  on 
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voman,  her  wandering  affections,  and 
ler  vanity  of  heart,  the  motives  of 
ler  conduct  never  man  to  know 
hem  hath  deserved."  It  may  be 
questioned  if  Surrey  or  Wyatt,  Gas- 
:oigne  or  Turberville,  ever  charac- 
;erized  the  devotedness,  and  absolute 
)bedience,  of  the  love  which  chi- 
!  iralry  inculcated,  in  more  appropriate 
language.  And  though  a  recent 
historian  of  Italian  Literature  may 
be  so  far  correct  in  his  assertion,  that 
those  who  relish  the  poetry  of  Pe- 
trarch would,  if  ever  the  days  of 
chivalry  were  to  revive,  be  best 
qualified  to  join  in  the  extravagant 
idolatry  of  women,  which  that  fan- 
tastic system  required,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that,  from  many  of  our 
old  writers,  from  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  several  others, 
this  species  of  erudition — may  I  em- 
ploy the  term  ? — would  be  extracted 
with  at  least  equal  success. 

But  Chaucer  is  not  so  eminent  for 
success  in  the  portraiture  of  chival- 
ric  embellishment.    I  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  determine  the  peculiarities 
of  his  descriptions  of  the  scenes,  and 
pageants,  and  castles  of  chivalry ; 
but  they  are  certainly  not  of  the  first 
merit,  and  shew  that  the  beauties  of 
the  poet  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
department  of  descriptive  genius. 
For  this  meagreness,  however,  some 
allowance  is  to  be  made,  on  account 
of  our  overcharged  ideas  of  the  bar- 
baric splendour  of  ancient  times. 
But  abstracting  from  this  the  talents 
of  the  poet  of  Woodstock,  whose 
mind  delighted  not  in  rural  scenery, 
such  as  that  adjacent  to  the  Royal 
Palace,  was,  by  this  very  bent  of 
disposition,  in  some  measure  inca- 
pacitated from  depicting  the  appear- 
ances of  Gothic  magnificence ;  for 
those  who  can  import  the  spirit  of 
that  sort  of  natural  beauties — which 
he  felt  deepest, — whose  imaginations 
and  feelings  chime  in  best  with  the 
dewy  fragrance  of  the  early  land- 
scape, beaming  in  the  rising  sun,  or 
the  mellowed  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  evening,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
but  ill  adapted  to  the  pourtrayal  of 
the  abodes  of  ancient  chivalry,  its 
pageants  and  extravagant  grandeur, 
the  ornaments  of  the  tournament, 
and  the  hall  of  revelry.    Now,  that 
grandeur  was  founded  on  an  opposi- 
tion to  many  of  the  laws  of  good 


taste  and  nature — on  the  neglect  of 
every  thing  of  a  rural  character — 
the  very  thing  which  Chaucer  de- 
scribed best,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  most  adapted.  There 
was  thus  a  great  diversity  between 
the  spirit  of  the  thing  to  be  describ- 
ed and  the  habits  of  the  describer. 
The  former  was  distinguished  by  its 
want  of  character  and  nature,  its 
opposition  to  every  thing  that  could 
disclose  the  unsophisticated  tone  of 
the  human  mind,  and  its  formal  ar- 
tificial phrases,  all  dressed  out,  after 
the  same  fashion,  and  equalling  in 
stiffness,  and  cumbrous  inutility, 
the  laborious  ornaments  of  the  old 
English  gardening.  This  was  quite 
the  reverse  of  what  Chaucer's  ge- 
nius prompted  him  to.  He  enjoyed 
genuine  and  heartfelt  feeling.  He 
loved  the  humour  of  the  English  cha- 
racter, was  imbued  with  it  himself, 
and  had  the  power  of  displaying  it 
in  lively  colours.  He  had  that  in- 
sight into  the  foibles  of  human  na- 
ture which  has  ever  marked  the 
poets  of  England,  as  he  is  one  of  the 
most  deserving  of  that  glorious  fami- 
ly. The  same  principles  apply  to 
the  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  Of 
all  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  Eng- 
lish have  succeeded  least  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  romances  of  chi- 
valry, though  perhaps  among  the 
firsi  composers  of  them,  and  pos- 
sess in  their  literature  the  most  in- 
considerable number  of  works  of  that 
description.  During  the  whole  course 
of  their  history,  the  national  mind 
has,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  been 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
Nature  ;  a  strong  good  sense  has  al- 
ways pervaded  it,  hostile  to  the  uni- 
versal introduction  and  enjoyment 
of  those  fantasies  elsewhere  so  assi- 
duously cultivated. 

But,  on  the  whole,  in  regard  to 
the  object  for  which  the  Testament 
of  Love  was  written,  it  is  extremely 
probable,  that  though  by  it  he  in- 
tended to  regain  the  favour  of  his 
political  superiors,  he  was  at  least 
equally  anxious  to  denote  his  desire, 
real  or  pretended,  and,  if  pretended, 
he  was  so  much  the  more  culpable, 
of  being  reconciled  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  What  is  the  precious 
Margarite  of  which  he  speaks  in 
terms  so  ardent — which  he  wishes, 
at  all  events,  to  obtain  possession  of? 
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We  are  informed,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work, — Magarite  betokeneth 
grace,  learn yng,  or  wisedome  of  God, 
or  els  Holie  Church."  And  by  say- 
ing that  he  discovered  it  in  Zealand 
inclosed  in  a  blue  shell,  I  under- 
stand him  (from  some  allusions  to 
the  connection  between  the  blueness 
and  serenity  of  the  heavens  in  the 
same  passage)  to  mean,  that  he  had 
ascertained,  the  only  way  of  making 
peace  at  home  was  to  get  possession 
of  this  jewel,  as  he  calls  it — to  be- 
come a  disciple  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Thus  it  seems  he  intended, 
that  all  he  had  written  about  the 
"  Margarite  Pearle"  might  at  least 
be  applied  to  Holy  Church.  But 
let  us  give  him  the  credit  of  being 
sincere  in  his  recantation.  An  at- 
tack upon  heretics,  contained  in  the 
Second  Book,  may  be  thought  to  in- 
crease the  probability  of  the  >admis- 
sion.  Nor  is  it  any  objection  that 
he  insists  upon  his  constancy  in  seek- 
ing the  favour  and  love  of  this  jewel 
of  his  life ;  for  in  spite  of  his  sneers, 
we  are  not,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
without  decisive  evidence,  entitled  to 
conclude  that  Chaucer  declared  him- 
self an  uncompromising  enemy  of 
the  Romish  Communion.  And  sure- 
ly it  was  not  very  likely,  that,  in  the 
moment  of  repentance,  or  of  desire 
for  reconciliation,  he  would  admit 
that  he  had  ever,  in  reality,  opposed 
the  Ecclesiastical  authority.  Some 
authors  have  supposed  that  his 
friend,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  ab- 
jured the  doctrines  of  the  Wickle- 
vites  on  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection, 
in  which  they  were  thought  to  be 
implicated.  Others  maintain  that 
he  condemned  the  sentiments  of 
those  only  who  embarked  in  that 
insurrection.  Whichever  opinion  we 
adopt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Duke's  conduct,  in  regard  to 
these  reformers,  was  extremely  va- 
cillating ;  and  it  may  be  true  that 
those,  like  Chaucer,  attached  to 
him,  were  not  more  remarkable  for 
their  steady  adherence  to  the  new 
doctrines.  Besides,  the  gentle  and 
tolerant  disposition  of  our  poet  did 
not  permit  him  to  be  a  bigot  or  an  en- 
thusiast ;  and  whether  or  no  we  agree 
with  Tyrwhitt,  that  Chaucer,  in  Com- 
mon with  Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio,  only  abused  the  Church 
of  Rome  in  the  manner  which  every 
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enlightened  gentleman"  of  his  tiint 
must  have  done,  and  is  not  therefori 
entitled  to  the  name  of  a  Reformelv' 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  thi^ 
mild  and  diffusive  sentiments  whick 
the  writings  of  the  two  last  Italiana^ 
at  least,  were  calculated  to  inspire 
had  no  effect  in  strengthening  in  bii 
breast  the  love  of  persecution.  Inn 
deed,  the  perusal  of  his  poetry  might 
lead  us  to  the  supposition,  and  the 
history  of  his  life  confirms  it,  thaf 
he  was  rather  liable  to  the  infiuenct 
and  example  of  those  with  whom  ha 
associated,  than  disposed  to  obtrude 
his  tenets  upon  them  with  obstinacyi 
or  arrogance.  Those  who  can  com<^ 
mand  our  pathetic  emotions,  and 
may  be  supposed  partakers  of  the 
feelings  they  so  powerfully  excitoy 
are  very  frequently  possessed  of  somij 
measure  of  selfishness, — a  passioyi 
more  connected  with  the  pathetic 
than,  on  superficial  obsei  vation, 
might  be  ready  to  suppose,  and  push 
their  mildness  so  far  as  to  become 
chargeable  with  undue  subserviency 
to  the  views  and  designs  of  others. 
More  than  one  event  of  Chaucer's 
life  argues  the  somewhat  selfish  cha- 
racter of  the  father  of  our  poetry  i\ 
one  circumstance,  indeed,  if  fullj 
authenticated,  would  stamp  it  upoF 
him,  in  conjunction  with  the  more 
serious  accusations  of  dishonesty  ant' 
fraud,  and  the  whole  of  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  tumults  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking — some  even 
assert,  his  connexions  with  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster — prove  his  want  ol 
firmness,  approaching  to  meannesS; 
and  weakness  of  moral  purpose. 

But  notwithstanding  the  general 
tendency  of  the  Testament  of  Love, 
there  are  several  passages  of  it  in 
which  he  con  tinues  to  sneer  at  the  con- 
duct and  habits  of  the  Clergy.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why  he  gave  loose  at 
that  time  to  such  attacks,  if  he  still 
harboured  an  inclination  for  them. 
But  in  whatever  way  these  may  be 
explained,  there  are  a  multitude  of 
sentiments  of  a  very  opposite  descrip- 
tion, painful  for  the  students  of 
Chaucer  to  contemplate,  and  afford- 
ing too  strong  evidence  of  the  un- 
steadiness of  his  principles.  Let  not 
a  harsher  phrase  be  employed,  though 
its  propriety  might  be  justified  to  all 
who  consider  his  humiliating  con-i 
cessions,  for  the  purposes  of  worldly 
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Ivancement,  of  the  error  of  the  opi- 
ions  and  practice  of  his  whole  life, 
'o  those  opinions  it  will  be  more 
^reeable  for  a  moment  to  advert, 
'races  of  them,  as  I  have  already 
oticed,  are  to  be  found,  to  a  certain 
jctent,  in  the  Testament  of  Love, 
ind  really,   notwithstanding  the 
entiment  of  Tyrwhitt  formerly  cited, 
ne  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
WIS  extremely  disaffected,  at  one 
leriod,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
arnest  for  reformation  in  ecclesias- 
!  ical  matters.    It  may  be  quite  true, 
!  hat,  in  many  of  the  old  novelists 
;  md  poets  of  Italy,  we  find  equally 
!  iolent  attacks  on  the  monks,  without 
;  iver  dreaming  of  ranking  these  au- 
!  hors  amongst  the  Reformers.  But  we 
nust  advert  to  the  difference  of  their 
jituation.  They  did  not  live  amongst 
leretics  ;  and  if  they  had,  supposing 
them  to  have  remained  the  devoted 
children  of  the  Church,  it  is  extreme- 
ly probable  they  would  have  avoid- 
ed all  such  bitter  sarcasms  against 
I  its  members  :  and  is  not  this  more 
[^likely,  from  the  deportment  of  the 
i  Catholics  of  Germany  during  the 
I  age  of  Luther?  Yet,  when  there 
iwas  a  large  body  of  Reformers  in 
the  country,  Chaucer  employed  all 
!  the  powers  of  ridicule  and  argument 
i  against  the  establishment.    He  en- 
gaged in  the  measures  of  its  ene- 
mies.   Was  this  the  conduct  of  a 
friend,  or  of  an  opponent?  Read  the 
Canterbury  Tales,   the   Court  of 
Love,  where  the  monks  and  nuns 
are  introduced,  evidently  with  some 
reference  to  a  previous  and  severe 
attack  by  a  forgotten  author  on  mo- 
nastic establishments,  and  several 
passages  even  in  the  Testament  ; 
and  yet  it  may  be  true  that  he  died 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But,  after  all,  his  attacks  are  not  so 
indiscriminate  and  uncompromising 
as  those  of  Pierce  Flow  man,  Jack 
Upland,  or  the  author  of  the  Plow' 
mans  Tale,    And  his  genius  was 
far  more  allied  to  the  splendour  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith  than  to 
the  dark  gloomy  zeal  which  breath- 
ed in  the  catechisms  and  declara- 
tions of  the  churches  of  the  Wal- 
denses.    The  spirit  of  chivalry  tem- 
pered in  him  the  ardour  of  religious 
warfare.     Is  not  the  nun  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales  treated  with  re- 
j<pect  ?  And  was  not  that  treatment 
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a  consequence  of  the  observances 
which  chivalry  imposed  ?  Chaucer's 
piety,  however,  as  disclosed  in  his 
works,  was  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
piety  of  his  times ;  and  that  piety 
was  of  a  very  odd  character.  To 
some  it  might  be  amusing,  whilst  it 
would  afflict  others,  to  consider  the 
strange  contradictions  which  the 
barons  of  old  were  pleased  to  con* 
nect  with  the  purity  of  Christianity. 
None  but  those  who  have  investiga- 
ted the  sources  and  the  records  of 
the  mystic  and  legendary  learning  of 
our  forefathers,  can  be  fully  aware  of 
the  intermixture  in  their  religious 
opinions  of  the  romantic  supersti* 
tions  of  the  Paganism  they  professed 
to  have  abandoned ;  and  were  the 
subject  generally  considered  of  suf-^ 
ficient  importance,  there  are  ample 
materials  for  investigating  the  influ- 
ence which  that  intermixture  had 
upon  the  manners  and  knowledge, 
as  well  as  the  religion  of  the  age. 
But  how  limited  soever  very  pro- 
found information  on  this  topic  may 
be,  though  illustrated  by  the  inde- 
fatigable labours  of  German  anti- 
quaries, the  more  cursory  toil  of  our 
own  husbandmen  in  the  same  vine- 
yard, and  the  publication  of  many 
old  traditionary  tales  and  poems,  all 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
times  of  chivalry  will  recollect  many 
singular  illustrations  of  the  truth  of 
the  principle, — of  the  exalted  devo- 
tion of  the  ancient  warriors,  in  some 
respects,  and  their  glaring  contempt 
of  heaven  and  hell  in  others, — of 
their  high-toned  enthusiasm,  and 
their  thorough   conviction,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  langilage  they 
held,  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  lady 
of  their  earthly  love  over  every  being 
in  the  universe, — and  of  the  dull, 
dreary  character  of  Paradise  itself, 
if  not  enlightened  by  her  presence. 
Do  we  not  find  a  thousand  proofs  of 
all  this  in  the  lays  of  the  Trouba- 
dours of  Provence,  all  the  poets  of 
the  south,  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
and  the  more  authentic  memoirs  of 
barons  and  princes  of  high  renown  ? 
The  following  are  lines  of  Chaucer  : 


And  how  the  Lord  that  her  wrought. 
Couth  well  entayle  in  imagery, 
And  shewed  had  great  maistry, 
Whan  he  in  so  little  space, 
Made  such  a  body,  and  such  a  face.*^ 
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Have  we  not  here  some  of  the 
same  spirit,  clothed  in  words  which 
woukl  almost  lead  one  to  believe 
that  he  regarded  the  formation  of 
the  perfect  beauty  whom  he  sung 
as  a  more  excellent  specimen  of 
God's  power  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation  ? 

The  preceding  remarks  have  run 
out  to  so  much  greater  length  than 
was  inteiided,  that  they  must  now 
be  closed.  Few  of  Chaucer's  excel- 
lencies have  been  noticed,  and  those 
few  imperfectly.  Perhaps  some  may 
think  too  much  has  been  said  of 
him,  not  aware  of  the  eminence  of 
his  genius.  For  it  will  always  ap- 
pear the  greater,  the  more  frequent- 
ly we  contrast  it  with  the  manners 
of  those  with  whom  he  lived.  We 
may  be  told,  that  pleasure  is  at  all 
times  the  end  of  mankind  ;  but  this 
was  especially  true  then,  according 
to  the  curious  climax  of  a  proven9al 
writer.  "  Segon  que  dis  lo  Philo- 
sophs  tut  le  homme  dal  mon  desiront 
aver  sciensa,  de  la  qual  nais  sabers, 
de  saber  connoyssensa,  de  connoys- 
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sensa  sens,  de  sens  belfar,  de  belfar 
valors,  de  valor  lauuors,  de  lauzor 
honors,  d'honor  pretz,  de  pretz  pla- 
zers,  e  de  plazer  gaug  e  aleguers.'* 
According  to  philosophers,  every 
man  desires  science,  whence  springs 
learning;  from  learning  proceeds 
knowledge,  from  knowledge  senti- 
ment, from  sentiment  virtue,  from 
virtue  valour,  from  valour  praise, 
from  praise  honour,  from  honour 
estimation,  from  estimation  pleasure, 
and  from  pleasurejoy  and  happiness,*' 
Chaucer  aspired  to  something  higher 
than  those  to  whom  this  was  princi- 
pally addressed,  and  he  attained  it. 
He  is,  and  will  always  be,  a  truly 
English  author.  In  refined  times, 
we  may  meet  with  compositions  si- 
milar in  extravagance  to  the  roman- 
ces of  our  ancestors  ;  but  when  such} 
poetical  and  chivalrous  effusions 
were  in  the  zenith  of  their  popula-v 
rity,  was  it  not  something  for  a  wtU 
ter,  abjuring  the  yoke  of  custom  anft 
authority,  to  become  the  poet  rf 
Nature,  and  of  the  foibles  and  ex-' 
travagancies  of  human  life  ? 


STORY  OF  A 

Of  all  the  crimes  which  man  is 
capable  of  committing,  surely  that 
which  deprives  a  fellow-mortal  of 
life  is  the  most  dreadful,  and  leaves 
upon  the  soul  of  the  miserable  per- 
petrator of  it  the  deepest  and  the 
most  incurable  wound.  No  time 
can  wash  away  the  stains  of  blood 
from  the  murderer's  memory, — no 
lapse  of  years  can  assuage  the  an- 
guish which  he  endures ;  day  rolls 
on  after  day,  but  still  his  miseries 
remain,  and  the  sweet  balm  of  forget- 
fulness,  which  drops  in  mercy  upon 
human  afflictions,  is  denied  by  Hea- 
ven to  him.  It  is  from  experience 
that  I  speak  thus, — yes,  from  expe- 
rience.  But  start  not,  reader,  for  I 
trust  that  the  crime  of  murder,  of 
foul  and  deliberate  murder,  is  not 
chargeable  against  my  souL  True 
it  is,  that  the  hand  which  is  now 
tracing  these  lines — that  hand  took 
away  the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal : 
yet,  when  you  have  read  all,  when 
you  have  considered  all,  perhaps  you 
will  not  think — I  trust  in  God  you 
will  not  think — that  it  is  the  hand  of 
a  murderer.    But  often,  indeed,  do 
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my  own  thoughts  vary  as  to  the  nafi 
ture  of  my  guilt, — often  do  I  thinfc 
that  the  crime  which  I  committed 
was  murder  in  its  most  hideous 
shape, — that  1  acted  the  part  of  a 
base  and  cowardly  assassin, — and 
that  by  the  laws,  both  of  God  and 
of  man,  my  life  ought  to  be  yielded 
up  on  the  scaffold.  Then  it  is  thtft 
the  awful  denouncement  of  the  Al- 
mighty— blood  for  blood — flashes 
across  my  soul,  and  I  am  driven  to 
the  very  brink  of  insanity.  Such  as 
my  crime  is,  however,  I  will  disclose 
it,  for  it  is  right  that  I  should  be 
judged  of  by  my  fellow-men,  as  it 
must  one  day  be  judged  of  by  my 
Creator. 

In  the  confession  which  I  am  now 
to  make,  I  will  spare  myself  the 
pain  of  publishing  my  name  to  the 
world;  it  might  be  injurious  to 
many  were  I  to  do  so,  and  it  could 
be  of  advantage  to  none .;  but  let  it 
not  be  imagined  on  this  account  that 
what  I  am  now  to  relate  is  a  fiction, 
(would  to  God  it  were  no  more !) 
it  is  real — it  is  all  true ;  and  if  the 
reader,  with  my  story  before  him, 


ill  give  rae  any  consolation,  can 
'hisper  even  a  single  word  of  com- 
)rt  in  niy  ear,  I  entreat  him  not  to 
2frain  from  doing  so.  For  many 
ears  have  1  been  bearing  a  burden 
Imost  too  great  for  human  strength; 
nd  the  blessing  of  the  miserable 
vill  rest  upon  him  who  shall  lighten 
ne  of  that  load,  though  but  by  the 
rveif^ht  of  a  single  straw. 

About  eight-and- thirty  years  ago, 
[  was  a  Student  of  Medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  due 
;ime  1  received  my  diploma  as  a 
Doctor  of  Physic.    1  then  went  to 
Paris,  (according  to  the  fashion  of 
;he  day,)  to  spend  a  few  months  in 
mending  the  Hospitals  and  Lecture- 
rooms  in  that  city,  before  finally  set- 
tling as  a  practitioner  in  my  native 
town  in  the  north    of  Scotland. 
While  in  Paris,  1  met  with  a  young 
man,  one  Pierre  Luback,  who  had 
been  my  class-fellow  at  Edinburgh, 
ind  with  him  1  associated  in  all  my 
professional  studies  and  pursuits. 
We  listened  together  sedulously  and 
attentively  to  the  lectures  of  our 
teachers ;  and  we  endeavoured  af- 
terwards, by  practical  experiments, 
to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  doctrines 
which  we  had  been  taught.    It  was 
our  custom,  in  particular,  on  a  stated 
night  each  week,  to  practice  dissec^ 
Uqh,  according  to  the  instructions  of 
our  anatomical  professor ;  nor  had 
we  any  difficulty  in  procuring  sub- 
jects for  this  purpose,  as  many  mur- 
ders and  other  violent  deaths  were 
then  daily  taking  place  at  Paris. 
Both  Luback  and  myself  were  en- 
thusiasts in  our  profession,  and  we 
entered  with  eagerness  and  delight 
into  all  the  details  which  the  prac- 
tice of  it  requires ;  and  many  were 
the  bright  anticiparions  of  future 
fame  which  we  ventured  to  enter- 
tain.   Alas  !  how  were  these  antici- 
pations, with  regard  to  rae,  blighted 
m  a  single  moment ! 

It  was  upon  an  evening,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1780,  that 
Luback  and  I,  in  walking  through 
the  environs  of  Paris,  happened  to 
enter  a  street  where  a  public  execu- 
tion was  just  about  to  take  place. 
The  crowd  was  great,  and  before  we 
were  aware,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  almost  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold  The  criminal, 
who  was  a  young  man,  apparently 
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about  twenty  years  of  age,  stood  on 
the  front  of  the  scaffold,  and  behind 
him  were  two  priests,  one  of  them 
with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  the 
other  bearing  a  Bible.    The  young 
man  began  to  address  the  assembled 
multitude  in  a  low  and  broken  voice, 
but  he  seemed  to  gather  confidence 
as  he  proceeded,  and  the  whole 
crowd,  as  they  listened  to  him,  be- 
came as  still  and  motionless  as  a 
marble  pavement.    He  called  God 
to  witness  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  was  about  to 
die.    "  1  am  poor,"  said  he,  "  but 
1  have  been  honest ;  and  1  thank 
Heaven,  in  this  my  last  hour,  that 
my  conscience  tells  me  not  that  I 
have  ever  wronged  any  man.  I 
know  that  it  is  now  too  late  to  hope 
for  mercy  in  this  world,  and  I  speak 
not  of  my  innocence  in  the  vain  ex- 
pectation that  my  life  may  yet  be 
saved,  but  I  trust  that  this  my  last 
and  dying  declaration  will  induce 
my  countrymen  to  spare  me  their 
reproaches,  till  time  shall  discover 
whether  the  oath  which  I  now  swear 
is  true  or  not."    He  then  again  lift- 
ed up  his  hands,  and,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  protested  his  inno- 
cence.   I  was  much  struck  with  this 
scene.    There  was  so  much  earnest- 
ness in  the  young  man's  manner, 
and  his  countenance  bore  such  evi- 
dent marks  of  sincerity  and  virtue, 
that  I  could  not  but  think  that  he 
spoke  truth.    I  felt  as  if  I  could 
have  given  all  that  1  had  in  the 
world  at  that  moment  to  have  been 
the  bearer  of  his  pardon.  The 
young  man  having  finished  his  ad- 
dress, turned  round,  and,t  in  a  little 
while,  the  fatal  preparations  were 
completed ;   the  rope   was  placed 
about  his  neck,  and  a  white  cloth  was 
drawn  over  his  handsome  and  sun- 
burnt countenance.    I  turaed  away 
faint  and  sick-hearted  ;  a  momenta- 
ry pause  ensued  ;  the  noise  of  a  fall- 
ing board  was  heard,  and  a  groan 
from  the  surrounding  multitude  told 
me  that  all  was  over.    Luback  and 
I  hastened  through  the  crowd,  after 
having  cast  a  single  glance  at  the 
suspended  and  convulsed  body  ;  and 
we  could  see  from  the  sorrow  depict- 
ed in  the  countenances  of  all  the 
by-standers,  how  much  the  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  sufferer  was  lament<r 
ed. 
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It  happened  that  the  evening  of 
this  execution  was  one  of  those 
which,  according  to  the  arrange- 
inent  of  our  studies  already  men* 
tioned,  was  appropriated  by  us  to 
the  practice  of  dissection  ;  and  it 
was  our  intention  on  this  particular 
night  to  investigate  a  new  and  sin- 
gular theory  connected  with  the 
organs  of  respiration,  which  had 
been  a  short  time  before  proposed 
by  a  German  professor.  The  apart- 
ment which  we  had  hired  as  our  dis- 
secting-room was  situated  in  an  ob- 
scure lane  in  one  of  the  northern 
outlets  of  the  city;  and  we  had 
agreed  with  a  person,  who  made  his 
livelihood  by  the  traffic,  to  furnish 
us  each  week  with  a  fresh  subject 
for  dissection.  The  evening  of  which 
I  spealc,  I  remember  well,  was  dark 
and  stormy,  and  it  was  about  eight 
o'clock  when  Luback  and  I  reached 
our  apartment.  The  usual  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  Luback's 
servant ;  and  we  found  the  body  which 
was  to  form  the  subject  of  our  in- 
vestigation stretched  out  upon  the 
dissecting- table,  and  covered  with  a 
white  cloth.  On  examining  our  in- 
struments, however,  we  soon  disco- 
vered that  part  of  the  apparatus  with 
which  our  proposed  experiments 
were  to  be  made  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, and  Luback  immediately  set 
off,  accompanied  by  his  servant,  in 
order  to  procure  the  necessary  arti- 
cles ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  was 
agreed  that  I  should  proceed  to  lay 
open  the  body,  and  make  the  proper 
arrangements  for  entering  upon  our 
experiments  immediately  on  Lu- 
back's  return.  With  this  view,  1 
removed  the  cloth  from  the  corpse, 
but  what  was  my  surprise,  when  I 
discovered  in  it  the  features  of  the 
young  man  whose  execution  I  had 
that  evening  witnessed  !  There  was 
the  same  air  of  serenity  and  composure 
in  the  countenance  which  had  struck 
me  so  much,  and  except  that  the 
lips  were  slightly  convulsed,  it  did 
not  seem  that  death  had  produced 
upon  him  any  change.  The  cloth- 
ing had  been  almost  wholly  stripped 
off,  but  part  of  the  fatal  cord  still 
remained  twisted  around  the  neck. 
I  had  prepared  my  knife,  but  when 
I  looked  upon  the  calm  and  beauti- 
ful  countenance  of  the  young  man, 
and  recollected  the  words  which  he 


had  spoken  on  the  scaffold,  I  hesitai"^ 
ted  to  use  it.    I  felt  as  it  if  w 
a  living  body  which  was  lying  be 
fore  me,  and  I  shuddered  as  I  laid  , 
the  edge  of  the  knife  on  the  young 
man's  bosom.  But  this  was  only  the 
feeling  of  a  moment ;  I  smiled  at  my*  j 
self  for  my  folly,  and  trimming  the  i 
tapers,  and  placing  the  mso  as  to  give 
me  the^  best  light,  1  addressed  my- 
self seriously  to  my  work.  And  now 
I  must  tell  what  1  have  resolved  to 
tell— the  horrible  truth,  which  I  have 
never  yet  disclosed  to  any  human  4i 
being,  but  which  I  have  thought  of, 
and  dreamed  of,  in  my  secret  soul, 
every  morning  and  every  night,  iot  J 
almost  forty  years,  and  the  recollec-  ^ 
tion  of  which  has  every  day  become  ? 
more  intolerable,  and  more  grievous  ' 
to  be  borne.    I  beseech  you,  reader,  ■ 
to  judge  as  gently  as  you  can  while  ! 
you  hear  it.—l  had  set  the  edge  of  , 
the  knife,  I  have  said,  to  the  young 
man's  bosom,  and  I  was  preparing  ' 
to  make  the  first  cut,  when  my  hand 
accidentally  passed  over  the  region 
of  the  heart,  and  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, I  felt  that  the  pulsation 
of  the  arteries  was  still  going  on. 
I  had  before  remarked  that  the  body- 
was  flexible,  and  still  retained  a 
considerable  degree  of  heat,  but  this 
had  not  surprised  me,  for  these  ap- 
pearances often  remain  for  many 
hours  after  the  last  spark  of  life  has 
been  extinguished ;  but  the  beating 
of  the  heart  seemed  to  indicate  life, 
and  I  knew  not  what  to  think.  I 
laid  my  hand  again  upon  the  spot, 
and  the  pulsations  were  now  strong 
and  regular.   I  cannot  tell  what  was 
passing  in  my  mind  at  this  time,  for 
1  was  agitated  and  alarmed,  but  I 
knew—yes,  1  knew,  and  remember 
clearly  what  I  did.    I  held  my  hand 
over  the  young  man's  heart,  and 
pressed  it  down — I  leant  upon  it 
heavily,  and  with  my  whole  weight : 
— the  throbbing  was  strong  for  a 
moment,  but  it  gradually  became 
fainter  and  fainter,  and  at  length 
died  wholly  away.    I  knew  not  why 
I  did  this — I  only  know  that  I  did 
it,  and  I  know  that  thereby  I  took 
away  the  life  of  a  fellow-mortal. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had  now  the 
power,   though  at  the  expense  of 
every  thing  dear  to  me,  of  undoing 
what  was  then  done  ! — but  it  is  idle 
to  talk  thus. — A  sharp  quivering  ran 
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irough  the  body  when  the  last 
lint  beating  had  ceased,  and  with 
orror  I  saw  the  eyes  open,  and  stare 
'ildiy  upon  me  for  a  moment.  The 
and— the  weather-beaten  and  em- 
Townedhand,  and  the  pale,  pale  arm, 
ose  up  as  if  pointing  at  me,  and  in- 
tantly  fell  down,  dead  and  motion- 
ess.    I  stood  for  some  minutes  stu- 
)ified  and  irresolute;  at  length  I 
out  my  hand  again  upon  the  heart, 
md  found  that  it  remained  still  and 
lifeless.    I  then  resumed  my  knife, 
and  1  remember  I  said  to  myself, 
"  1  think  I  may  now  proceed."  But 
on  the  instant  a  dreadful  reflection 
occurred  to  me,  and  something  with- 
in me  said,  almost  audibly,  "It  is 
murder  V    I  endeavoured  to  repress 
the  thought,  and  for  a  moment 
busied  myself  with  a  case  of  instru- 
ments which  was  lying  upon  the 
table.     But  the  terrible  reflection 
again  came  over  me  like  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness, and  I  cried  out,     Oh,  God ! 
what  have  I  done  !"    In  an  instant 
the  instruments  were  dashed  upon 
the  floor,  and  I  was  endeavouring, 
by  rubbing  the  body  with  my  hands, 
to  recal  the  banished  life.  There 
was  no  one  near  to  assist  me,  but 
with  great  exertion  I  contrived  to 
drag  the  body  towards  the  fire,  and 
setting  it  in  such  a  position  that  the 
heat  might  fall  upon  the  chest,  I 
continued  the  friction  with  my  hands 
for  a  long  time  without  intermission  : 
it  was  in  vain  ;  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  had  ceased  for  ever.    I  flew  to 
my  lancets,  and  laid  open  a  vein,  but 
the  blood  was  cold  and  congealed, 
and  not  a  drop  would  flow.    I  can- 
not describe  the  distraction  which 
now  took  hold  of  me ;  I  threw  my- 
self upon  the  corpse,  and  bathed  it 
with  a  flood  of  tears,  wringing  my 
hands,  and  uttering  the  most  de- 
spairing exclamations.    The  wind 
howled  drearily  in  the  old  chimney  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  rain  battered 
with  violence  against  the  casements, 
and  every  sound  seemed  to  reproach 
me  with  what  1  had  done.  At  length 
Luback  and  his  servant  returned, 
and  every  exertion  was  again  made 
to  restore  life  ;  but  it  was  all  hope- 
less ;  the  face  of  the  corpse  had  now 
assumed  the  sharp  and  ghastly  ap- 
pearance of  death,  and  the  limbs 
were  become  as  cold  and  stiff  as 
marble.    I  did  not  tell  Luback  what 


share  I  had  taken  in  the  young 
man's  death  ;  and  this,  I  have  often 
thought,  is  a  proof  of  the  greatness 
of  my  guilt ;  but  I  was  distracted  at 
the  time,  and  I  knew  not  what  1 
did.  Luback  saw  that  I  was  ill,  and 
insisted  on  my  returning  to  my 
lodgings,— and  I  got  home,  I  knew 
not  how.  1  passed  a  sleepless  and  a 
dreadful  night,  and  next  morning, 
without  seeing  Luback  or  any  of  my 
friends,  I  left  Paris,  and  returned, 
in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on 
frenzy,  to  my  native  country. 

Such  was  the  event  which  has 
thrown  a  cloud  over  my  existence, — 
a  cloud  which  has  become  darker 
and  more  threatening  with  every 
succeeding  year.    My  profession  I 
soon  rehnquished,  with  loathing  and 
disgust,  and  1  retired  to  a  small 
property  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
which  had  been  left  me  by  a  ma- 
ternal uncle,  and  there  have  I  lived 
down  to  this  hour,  a  miserable  man. 
Often  have  I  tried  to  recal  dis- 
tinctly the  circumstances  of  that  aw- 
ful night,  and  especially  the  feelings 
of  my  heart  at  the  time  the  fatal  act 
was  committed.     If  my  intention 
was  to  destroy  life,  I  am  doubtless  a 
murderer  ;  for  it  is  in  the  purpose  of 
the  heart  that  the  guilt  of  the  act 
consists.    I  cannot  say  that  this  was 
not  my  intention,  for  how  else  would 
I  have  done  what  I  did  ?  Sure  I  am, 
however,  that  I  had  not  in  my 
thought  at  the  moment,  the  real  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  the  act 
which  I  was  committing;  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  recollect,  that  act  proceeded 
from  feelings  of  tendernes  and  com- 
passion, rather  than  from  any  other. 
It  would  have  been  cruel  to  have 
mangled  the  flesh  of  the  miserable 
corpse  while  a  spark  of  life  still 
lingered  in  its  veins  ;  but  I  did  not 
reflect  that  that  spark  I  had  no 
right  to  extinguish— nay,  that  I  was 
bound,  as  a  man,  to  foster  and  to 
cherish  it.    Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  idea  never  entered  into  my  mind 
that  the  unhappy  being  might  be 
restored  to  life.     He  was  a  malefac- 
tor, doomed  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try to  death,  and  who  could  rob 
death  of  his  prey  ?    Was  it  in  my 
power  to  do  any  thing  more  than  to 
refrain  from  plunging  my  knife  into 
the  bosom  of  the  ill-fated  wretch 
till  the  life  which  still  lingered  at  his 
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heart  had  vanished  for  ever  ?  True 
it  is,  that  if  1  had  reflected  for  an 
instant,  I  would  have  known  that 
the  debt  of  justice  had  been  paid, 
and  that  the  criminal's  life,  if  it  still 
remained  to  him,  had  then  become 
his  own.  But  I  did  not  reflect  at 
all ;  what  I  did  was  done  almost 
without  thought, — but  much  thought 
have  1  since  expended  on  it. 

But  there  is  another  reflection 
that  torments  me ;  1  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  man  was  innocent  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  died.  I  have 
been  twice  in  Paris  making  inquiry 
as  to  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  this  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  1  have  been 
brought.  All  that  I  learned  has  in- 
creased my  misery,  but  it  satisfied 
for  a  moment  the  restless  feverish- 
ness  of  my  soul.  I  found  that  the 
unfortunate  man  had  been  a  farmer 
in  a  remote  province  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  that  he  had  been  tried 
at  Paris,  for  the  crime  of  robbing 
certain  travellers  in  a  wood  near  his 
house.  The  evidence  on  which  he 
was  convicted  was  entirely  circum- 
stantial, and  he  asserted  his  inno- 
cence, as  the  reader  already  knows, 
at  the  very  hour  of  his  death.  1  have 
heard,  moreover,  that  two  men,  who 
have  been  since  executed,  acknow- 
ledged their  guilt  of  this  crime,  and 
declared  that  the  person  who  had 
formerly  died  for  it  was  wholly  in- 
nocent. Alas  !  that  person  had  been 
destined  to  perish  by  my  hand, 
after  he  had  outlived,  in  the  strength 
of  innocence,  the  horrors  of  the  scaf- 
fold. 

In  vain  do  I  seek  relief  from  the 
thoughts  which  oppress  me,  in  per- 
using the  works  of  moralists  and  of 
jurists,  and  in  tracing  through  their 
pages  the  various  distinctions  of 
criminality,  which  may  exist  in  the 
act  of  taking  away  human  life.  In 
vain  do  1  reason  with  myself,  and 
say,  **  There  was  nothing  in  the  act 
which  1  committed  which  amounts 


to  the  legal  and  moral  definition  of 
murder,— there  was  no  premedita- 
tion—no design  previously  conceived  \ 
to  take  away  life."    Still  the  re- 
flection occurs,  that  life  1  have  taken 
away, — that  the  deed  was  done  calm- 
ly and  deliberately — without  pro- 
vocation— without   heat  of  blood. 
It  is  true,  that  if  it  was  done  hy  i 
carelessness,  or  by  accident,  it  is  not  | 
murder ;  but  was  it  so  done }  Was  i 
it  not  to  overcome  and  destroy  the  | 
weak  and   struggling  life  that  I  | 
pressed  my  hand  against  the  young  j 
man's  bosom  ?  and  if  so,  am  1  not 
a  murderer?  Why  have  1  concealed 
the  whole  transaction  up  to  this 
hour,   unless  I  was  conscious  of 
guilt?  Why  did  I  not  immediately  - 
declare  to  Luback  all  that  had  taken  ! 
place?    Such    are  the  reflections'' 
which  have  occupied  my  mind  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  long  and  a  sin- 
gularly unhappy  life  ;  and  now  that 
I  am,  in  the  course  of  Nature,  ap- 
proaching the  grave,  the  poignancy 
of  these  thoughts,  instead  of  being 
mitigated,  has  become  sharper  and 
more  severe.    Often  do  1  say  in  the 
morning,  would  to  God  it  were  even- 
ing !  and  in  the  evening,  would  to 
God  it  were  morning  !  There  is  but 
one  subject  which  is  for  ever  dwell- 
ing in  my  mind,  and  no  exertion,  no 
art,  can  banish  it  even  for  a  single 
hour.    Many  a  time  do  I  start  from 
sleep  with  the  whole  dreadful  scene 
full  before  me :  the  pale  arm  of  the 
murdered  wretch  lifted  up,  and  his 
eyes  glittering  upon  me  with  terri- 
ble brightness.    If  I  place  my  hand 
upon  my  brow,  or  if  1  lay  it  upon 
the  pillow,  it  is  all  the  same : — the 
throbbings  of  that  heart,  which  by 
my  act  was  stilled  for  ever,  are  dis* 
tinctly  beating  there ;  and  the  same 
fearful  voice,  which  first  awoke  the 
fury  of  conscience,  is  pealing  in  my 
ears, — "  TIaou  murderer !  thou  mur- 
derer !" 

X.  S.  X. 
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A  LIE  SELF' 

I  NEVER  wrote  an  Essay  at  one 
I  sitting.  Let  me  begin  with  ever 
such  a  flow  of  spirits,  with  ever  such 
a  fluency  of  words,  yet,  before  I 
have  half  finished,  I  find  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  one  is  irremediably 
broken,  and  the  redundance  of  the 
other  at  an  end.    Moore's — 

Ah  !  such  is  the  fate  of  our  lifers  early 
promise, 

So  passing  the  spring-tide  of  joy  we 
have  known  ! 
Each  wave  that  we  danced      at  morn- 
ing ebbs  from  us, 

And  leaves  us  at  eve  on  the  bleak  shore 
alone, — 

is  a  picture,  to  the  life,  of  my  liter- 
ary efforts ;  and  so  luckless  am  I 
with  respect  to  them,  that  I  doubt 
if  even  this  little  half-sheet  of  four- 
penny  post  will  not  be  returned  to 
the  chaos  of  my  desk-drawer,  long 
before  one  side  of  its  dingy  double- 
face  has  been  brightened  by  my  lu- 
cubrations. Yet  1  have  no  right  to 
trouble  the  world  with  my  com- 
plaining, unless  I  can  prevent  in 
other  people  that  misfortune  which 
r  find  so  intolerable  to  myself.  But 
how  to  set  about  preparing  a  remedy 
for  the  disease,  when  1  am  as  yet 
uncertain  about  the  seat  of  it,  is  very 
far  indeed  beyond  my  limited  ca- 
pacity ;  and  it  is  pretty  certain,  that 
a  prescription  Written  so  absolutely 
in  the  dark,  would  be  at  all  times  as 
illegible  as  when  still  under  the 
pen. 

First,  then,  to  the  cause  of  this 
mental  weariness,  that  overtakes  me 
even  in  the  morning- walk  of  my  elo- 
quence. (Allow  me  to  use  a  word  in 
its  derivative  sense,  and  to  wish  that 
no  word  were  ever  used  in  any  other.) 
It  is  not  through  want  of  materials 
for  dissertation  that  my  subjects  are 
dropped  thus  abruptly.  No ;  and 
there  is  no  vanity  in  asserting  it : 
for  every  blockhead  who  can  com- 
mand some  score  of  books  may, 
consistently  with  his  dulness,--that 
is,  without  ever  dislodging  it  from  its 
domitary, — fill  his  brain  sufficiently 
with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  for 
enabling  him  to  load  quires  with 
original  emptinesses  of  his  own.  But 
whether  my  ixleas  be  bought,  bor- 
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rowed,  or  stolen,  (which,  in  author- 
ship, mean  the  same  thing,)  or  are 
mine  by  the  law  of  first  seizin,  they, 
however  abundant,  are,  at  the  ill- 
starred  hours  I  allude  to,  of  no  more 
use  to  me  than  if  they  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  wall  of  China.  1 
am  conscious  of  their  existence, 
and  likewise  of  their  existing  for  any 
purpose  rather  than  pleasure.  An 
Irishman  bought  some  gold  fishes, 
and  was  recommended  a  globe  of 
glass  to  keep  them  in  :  but  no  ;  they 
were  his  own  as  much  in  one  place 
as  in  another,  so  he  soused  them  into 
a  pond  where  whales  would  have 
found  elbow-room.  In  consequence, 
they  might  as  well  have  been  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Propontic,  for  though 
his  own,  they  were  not  at  his  beck 
and  bidding.  And  I  find  myself 
often  in  the  condition  of  poor  Paddy, 
standing  and  bawling  at  the  edge  of 
his  gold-fish-pond.  I  feel  my  cra- 
nium full, — nay,  even  to  a  surfeit ; 
but  as  to  disburdening  it  of  its  con- 
tents, it  is  beyond  the  verge  of  all 
human  possibility.  In  vain  I  pull 
my  hair,  wash  my  hands,  snuff  my 
candle  with  them,  and  then  wash 
again  ;  mend  my  pen,  cut  my  finger, 
tie  it  up,  change  my  chair,  bite  my 
thumb,  button  my  coat,  revise  my 
exordium,  cross  the  ies,  dot  the  ies, 
and  pull  my  hair  again  ;  there  the 
thoughts  stick  in  the  lowest  mire  of 
ray  cerebellum,  like  sparrows  in 
bird-lime,  or  pigs  in  a  dung-yard. 
Not  one  will  stir,  and  all  my  efforts 
to  make  them  seem  applied  in  the 
wrong  quarter,  and  only  fix  them 
more  immoveably.  It  is  like  trying 
to  pull  out  a  broken  bit  of  cork  from 
the  nethermost  end  of  a  bottle  neck. 
Gently,  John,  gently  !  now,  the 
screw  in  a  little  farther,  and — splash ! 
the  cork's  in  the  claret !  Swift  ex- 
culpates the  slow  of  tongue,  by  com- 
paring one's  brain  to  a  church, — the 
fuller  it  is,  the  slowlier  emptied. 
And  since  I  have  not  hit  on  a  better 
way  of  accounting  for  my  quill- tar- 
diness, "  Speak,  Jonathan,  for  me 
but  remember,  kind  reader,  this  lit- 
tle modicum  of  slipslop  you  have 
been  complaisant  enough  to  swallow, 
has  reduced  my  opening  words  to  a 
dead  letter. 
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I  HAVE  loved  thee  long,  my  Sylvan  Dell, 

And  better  than  words  of  mine  can  tell ; 

1  have  loved  thee  when  robed  in  the  hues  of  Spring, 

And  thou  wert  a  young  and  beautiful  thing ; 

When  the  flowers  of  the  sward,  and  the  buds  of  the  tree. 

Came  forth  in  their  joy,  and  smiled  to  thee : 

In  Summer,  when  fresh  were  thy  boughs  and  green. 

And  thou  wert  attired  like  an  elfin  queen  ; 

While  the  small  singing-birds,  and  the  holy  dove. 

Their  festival  held  in  thine  arlaours  of  love  : 

In  Autumn,  when  touched  by  the  wand  of  Decay, 

Whose  spell  swept  thy  foliage  so  comely  away. 

And  over  thy  glory  magnificent  came. 

With  the  strength  of  a  king,  with  the  fleetness  of  flame : 

In  Winter,  when  leafless  and  bleak  were  thy  bowers, 

From  the  rude  blight  of  frost  and  pitiless  showers, 

And  the  rous'd  winds,  in  mirth,  to  their  brethren  calUd, 

With  the  shout  of  a  tyrant,  who  hath  beauty  enthrall'd  : 

1  have  loved  thee  long,  my  Sylvan  Dell, 

And  better  than  words  of  mine  can  tell ! 

1  loved  many  a  friend,  but  they  all  have  fled, — 
Some  are  estranged,  and  some  with  the  dead  ; 
Some  to  far  climates  have  wander 'd  away. 
And  the  dumb  waves  of  Ocean  may  cover  their  clay. 
1  loved — but  let  me  not  mention  her  name, — 
The  remembrance  but  kindles  this  bosom  to  flame : 
But  she,  too,  is  gone  like  a  morning  cloud, — 
Ah  !  better  had  Death  wrapp'd  her  o'er  with  his  shroud  : 
For  the  scorn  of  the  living  brings  deeper  gloom 
Than  the  grief  that  is  pour'd  o'er  the  lonely  tomb. 
The  hopes  and  the  joys  of  my  early  day, 
I  Like  dreams  of  delight,  have  vanished  away  ; 

Pass'd  away  are  the  music  and  sunshine  of  youth. 
And  my  dreams  of  romance,  at  the  voice  of  Truth, 
Are  dark,  as  the  fearful  shades  that  lower 
Round  a  murderer  s  grave  at  midnight  hour. 

Yet  welcome,  my  friend,  my  Sylvan  Dell ! 

Whom  I  have  loved  so  long  and  so  well ; 

Thou  hast  been  faithful,  and  lovely  ever. 

And  can  I  forget  thee  ?  never — Oh,  never  ! 

Though  love  should  prove  false,  and  friendship  should  fade. 

Then  welcome  thy  bowers,  or  desert  shade : 

Though  all  I  have  prized  should  from  me  part. 

Still  dear  wouldst  thou  be  to  this  lonesome  heart ; 

I  shall  love  thee  still,  my  Sylvan  Dell, 

Oh,  better  than  words  of  mine  can  tell !  D.  A. 
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The  exertions  which  are  making 
n  this  country  for  the  spread  of 
noral  and  rehgious  instruction,  are 
eatures  whicti  stron^:^ly  character- 
se  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live.    The  Missionaries  convey 
.0  the  most  remote  and  barbarous 
:ribes  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
•eligion,  and  with  it  much  informa- 
ion  relative  to  the  habits,  institutions, 
md  laws,  of  those  nations  in  which 
:his  religion  prevails.    No  discou- 
ragement relaxes  the  zeal  and  perse- 
irerance  of  these  devoted  men.  Amidst 
privations,  at  the  mere  mention  of 
which  the  pampered  inhabitant  of  a 
civilized  nation  would  shudder,  they 
proceed  in  the  great  work  of  enlighten- 
ing and  humanizing  their  less-fortu- 
nate brethren,  and  the  effects  hitherto 
produced  are  such  as  lead  to  the  hap- 
py anticipation,  that  the  whole  of  our 
globe,  will  ere  long,  speaking  gene- 
rally, be  of  one  faith.  But  whatever 
efforts  have  been  made  to  religionize 
far  distant  nations,  it  is  still  of  more 
consequence  to  us  to  look  to  what 
occurs  at  home  among  our  own  peo- 
ple.   Here  we  find  a  wide  field,  still 
unoccupied,  for  the  labours  of  those 
virtuous  men,  whose  principal  wish 
it  is  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
for  the  benefit  of  their  race.  We 
knew,  in  a  general  way,  that  the 
Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland 
wanted  many  of  those  means  of  in- 
struction which  the  more  fortunate 
natives  of  the  low  country  have  long 
and  abundantly  enjoyed  ;  but  it  was 
not  till  the  Patriotic  Society,  whose 
name  we  have  given  below,  publish- 
ed the  results  of  their  valuable  en- 
quiries, that  we  had  any  thing  which 
we  could  call  very  definite  in  the 
moral  statistics  of  these  remote  dis- 
tricts. At  the  same  time,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
directed  enquiries  of  a  similar  kind 
to  be  set  on  foot,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  greater  weight  of  authority 

with  which  the  recommendation  of 
such  a  body  is  accompanied,  their 

Report  is  more  full  and  accurate 


than  the  one  now  before  us  could 
possibly  be.  The  Assembly's  Report, 
which  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Rev.  Principal  Baird,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  invaluable 
statistical  documents  which  have 
ever  been  framed  in  any  country  ; 
exhibiting,  as  it  does,  in  a  small 
space,  a  moral  portrait  of  a  great  and 
interesting  portion  of  our  country. 
We  cannot  but  lament,  however,  that 
the  Assembly's  Report  has  not  yet 
been  printed,  and  that  hence  we  can- 
not at  present  lay  its  results  before 
our  readers.  This  we  hope  to  do 
soon.  In  the  mean  time,  we  wish  to 
give  such  a  notice  of  the  excellent 
Report,  prepared  and  published  by 
the  Inverness  Society,  as  may  enable 
our  readers,  partially  at  least,  to  ap- 
preciate the  labours  of  benevolence 
in  which  various  of  our  patriotic 
countrymen  have  lately  been  engaged 
with  so  much  zeal. 

Of  course,  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  great 
utility  of  instituting  enquiries  such 
as  these.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  moral  wants  of  a  given  popula- 
tion, it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
even  their  near  neighbours  will  exert 
themselves  to  communicate  to  them 
useful  knowledge.  And,  farther, 
although  there  should  be  every  dis- 
position to  aid  them,  and  although 
exertions  were  in  course  of  being 
made  for  this  purpose,  yet  these  ef- 
forts might  be  made  in  vain,  unless 
guided  by  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
situation  of  the  people.  Correct  sta- 
tistical returns  are  as  necessary  to  be- 
neficial legislation,  in  subjects  of  a 
moral  nature,  as  they  are  in  the  con- 
cerns of  commerce  and  manufactures* 
Indeed,  they  are  of  more  consequence, 
if  we  look  to  the  results  in  the  respec- 
tive cases*  In  one  case,  a  few  pounds, 
more  or  less,  to  be  gained  or  lost  by 
individuals  or  nations,  is  the  whole 
subject  at  issue ;  in  the  other,  the 
virtue,  the  happiness,  and  future  im- 
provement, of  great  masses  of  man- 
kind, are  intimately  blended  with 
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legislative  proceedings.  Our  country, 
therefore,  is  deeply  indebted  to  those 
persons  who  have  gratuitously  en- 
gaged in  the  highly  important  object 
of  collecting  and  communicating  cor- 
rect information  on  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands.  The  coun- 
try will  thus  see  what  remains  still 
to  be  done,  after  all  the  care  that  has 
been  taken  to  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  people.  Indeed  it  may 
with  propriety  be  said,  that  all 
which  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  Scotland,  for  the  diffusion  of  ge- 
neral education,  refers  only  to  the 
low  country,  which  does  not  embrace 
one  half  of  the  surface  of  Scotland, 
and  contains  only  about  two-thirds 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  semi-barba- 
rous manners,  and  utterly  barbarous 
language,  of  the  native  Celts,  have 
formed  a  barrier  to  the  march  of 
those  improvements  which  have  acted 
so  conspicuously  upon  the  wealth 
and  happiness  of  the  low  country. 
The  moment  that  a  traveller  found 
himself  among  the  mountains,  he 
felt  himself  almost  as  estranged  from 
the  abodes  of  light  and  civilization, 
as  if  he  were  among  tribes  of  wan- 
dering Indians.  True,  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  and  kindly  treated  ; 
but  is  there  a  nation  of  savages  on 
earth  which  does  not  act  with  kind- 
ness to  strangers  ?  Hospitality  is  a 
virtue  common  to  all  half-cultivated 
nations.  There  was  this  difference, 
too,  that  a  traveller  might  here  and 
there  meet  with  traces  of  civilization 
around  the  mansion  of  some  chieftain, 
whose  habits  and  feelings  had  been 
formed  in  more  southerly  climes. 
The  sort  of  mock-baronial  splendour 
in  which  some  of  those  stray  gentle- 
men lived,  formed,  however,  a  deplo- 
rable contrast  with  the  poverty  and 
ignorance  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
population  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
But  a  brighter  day  begins  to  shine 
on  the  dark  glens  and  half-savage 
abodes  of  the  Highlanders.  It  re^ 
quired  only  information  of  their  con- 
dition, of  their  feelings,  and  wishes, 
to  excite  a  generous  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  their  wealthier  neighbours, 
to  assist  in  rescuing,  from  helpless 
ignorance,  the  tribes  of  our  country- 
men, whose  qualities  of  mind  have 
been  ever  found,  on  the  severest  trials, 
to  be  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  those  of  any  other  nation.  The 


obstructions  which  existed  to  the  evi»^ 
lution  of  talent — of  intellectual  as< 
well  as  of  physical  power,  begin  nowj 
to  be  broken  down  ;  and  we  trust  it| 
will  no  longer  be  reproachfully  said,^ 
that  no  genuine  Celt  ever  exhibited! 
the  signs  of  more  than  ordinary  meil«« 
tal  capacity  and  activity. 

The  Pamphlet  before  us  contains  J 
many  valuable  details.   It  is  divided! 
into  three  portions  :  the  first  exhibitJ 
a  general  account  of  the  progress  ofl 
education  in  the  Highlands  ;  the  seJ 
cond  contains  a  series  of  tables,  whicBi 
give  the  results  of  the  investigations  1 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  the  I 
Inverness  Society  in  18^ ;  the  na- 
ture of  these  investigations  will  be 
seen  from  the  statements  which  m 
shall  make  below  ;   and  the  thin 
consists  of  an  Appendix,  containinf 
letters  from  clergymen  in  varioui 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  addressed 
either  to  the  Inverness  Educatioi 
Society,  or  to  the  Edinburgh  Gaeli( 
School  Society.    These  extracts  exi 
hibit,  at  the  same  time,  the  zeal  0 
the  pastors,  and  the  ardent  wishes  or 
their  people,  to  participate  in  the  be*i 
nefits  of  education,  and  additional/ 
means  of  instruction.  ; 

In  the  outset  of  the  Report,  aj 
brief  retrospect  is  given  of  the  moral; 
condition  of  the  Highlands  and  Isl- 
ands, and  of  the  measures  underta- 
ken hitherto  for  their  improvement. 
Three  periods  present  themselves  to 
notice,  in  such  a  retrospect:  first, 
the  time  between  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  and  the  Reformation ; 
second,  the  period  between  the  Re- 
formation and  the  first  settlement 
of  parish  schools;  and,  thirdly,  the 
subsequent  time.     In  the  first  of 
these  periods,  there  is  no  doubt  thati 
the  Highlands  must  have  been  deep-J^ 
ly  involved  in  the  general  darknessJ 
From  the  introduction  of  Christia-^ 
nity  in  the  sixth  century,  until  the^ 
full  establishment  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  the  twelfth,  nothing  is* 
known  accurately  of  the  state  of  pub- ! 
lie  instruction  in  any  part  of  Scot- 
land. Both  reading  and  oral  instruc- 
tion must  in  that  period  have  been 
equally  defective.    Indeed  every  re- 
cord of  those  times  proves  that  igno- 
rance was  almost  universal.  The 
splendour  of  lona,  if  it  ever  merited 
the  full  measure  of  its  renown,  was 
of  brief  duration  ;  and  a  few  Culdee 
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Jonks,  scattered  abroad  in  their  cells, 
lowever  pure  their  doctrines,  and 
iiowever  exalted  their  piety,  could 
(  nake  but  feeble  impressions  on  the 
ibounding  barbarism. 

Jn  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the 
jomplete  esublishment  of  the  Church 
3f  Rome  had  a  beneficial  eftect  in 
producing  order,  and  a  certain  share 
3f  instruction  ;  but  in  the  Highlands, 
the  same  field  for  ecclesiastical  exer- 
tion did  not  present  itself ;  and  how- 
ever defective  the  state  of  the  Low- 
lands may  have  been,  that  of  the 
Highlands  was  infinitely  worse. 

The  second  period  of  this  histori- 
cal retrospect  extends  from  the  Re- 
formation to  the  establishment  of 
parish  schools,  and  it  is  not  marked 
by  any  striking  improvement.  The 
first  reformers,  perpetually  engaged 
in  struggling  to  assert  and  maintain 
their  principles  in  the  south,  had 
little  leisure  or  inducement  to  turn 
their  thoughts  towards  the  High- 
lands.   In  the  first  times,  therefore, 
after  the  Reformation,  the  Highlands 
were  perhaps  more  destitute  than 
before  ;  many  of  their  former  feeble 
instructors  were  taken  from  them, 
but  no   successors  yet  appeared. 
Their  comparative  ignorance  was  un- 
questionably augmented,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  stationary,  while  others 
around  were  rapidly  advancing.  In 
that  age,  the  clans  are  described  in 
many  public  documents  rather  as 
outlaws    than    as  fellow-citizens. 
The  Scottish  authors  of  that  period 
allude  always  to  the  Highlands  in 
terms  of  pity,  as  a    dark  and  remote 
country      and      the  wild  Scots" 
was  their  most  common  appellation. 
The  flood  of  knowledge  which  the 
art  of  printing  poured  out  on  sur- 
rounding nations  found  an  impas- 
sable barrier  in  our  mountains.  Ig- 
norant of  their  own  wants, — shut 
out  from  the  world  by  a  strange  lan- 
guage,—destitute  of  a  native  liter- 
ature,— the  victims  of  discord  and 
poverty, — they  were  doomed  to  re- 
;    main  in  darkness,  while  other  men 
were  everywhere  awakening  to  en- 
joy  the  dayspring  of  knowledge. 
.  For  nearly  a  century  after  the  Re- 
1  -  formation,  the  Highlands  continued 
in  their  former  benighted  condition. 
But  fairer  prospects  then  began  to 
dawn.    In  the  year  1616,  the  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  took  the  first 
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step  towards  the  establishment  of 
that  admirable  system  of  parochial 
instruction  which  has  since  formed 
the  glory  of  this  country.    In  1633, 
the  Estates  of  Parliament  made  this 
system  part  of  the  public  law  of  the 
land,  and  burdened  the  owners  of 
the  soil  for  its  permanent  support. 
The  originators  of  this  measure  are 
unknown  ;  but  we  may  well  be  al- 
lowed to  presume  that  they  were  the 
same  great  minds  to  whom  we  owe 
so  many  of  our  political  and  religious 
privileges.     In  1638  and  1642,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
framed  laws  for  the  management  of 
the  schools.    Reading,  writing,  and 
theelements  of  religion,  were  the  only 
branches  to  be  taught ;  but  these  in- 
stitutions, however    simple,  were 
speedily  found  to  work  powerfully 
on  the  character  of  the  people.  In 
1646  the  principle  of  this  system  was 
still  more  effectually  recognised,  both 
by  the  Estates  of  Parliament  and  by 
the  Assembly;  and  an  effort  was 
made  to  extend  its  benefits  to  the 
northern  counties.    The  records  of 
the  times  clearly  manifest  the  pre- 
vious destitution  of  the  Highlands. 

The  year  1 646  is  then  the  first  era 
of  Highlandeducation ;  with  it,  there- 
fore, the  third  period  noticed  in  the 
Report  begins.    In  1648  and  1649 
(we  quote  from  the  Report,)  the 
Assembly  of  the  Church  followed  up 
the  previous  measures,  by  endeavours 
to  increase  the  number  of  Gaelic 
ministers  ;  and  amid  the  subsequent 
divisions  of  the  country,  the  means 
of  knowledge  slowly,  but  steadily,  in- 
creased.   Previously  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, most  of  the  Highland  parishes 
had  been  arranged  according  to  their 
present  limits;  iDUt  schools,  excepting 
in  Argyleshire,  were  still  almost  un- 
known, and  large  districts  were  with- 
out ministers.      Upon  perusing  the 
ecclesiastical  records,"  says  Shaw,  in 
bis  history  of  Moray,  "  it  is  appa- 
rent that  rational  Christian  know- 
ledge made  very  slow  progress  after 
the  Reformation.  It  was  long  before 
ministers  could  be  obtained  to  plant 
the  several  corners,  and  particularly 
the  Highlands.    In  the  year  1650, 
the  country  of  Lochaber  was  totally 
desolate,  and  no  Protestant  minister 
had  before  that  time  been  planted 
there.    And  even  when  the  number 
of  ministers  increased,  very  few  gi 
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them  understood  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage, and  teachers  were  settled  in 
the  Highlands  who  were  mere  bar- 
barians to  the  people.  Through 
want  of  schools  few  had  any  literary 
education;  and  those  who  had,  would 
not  dedicate  themselves  to  the  mini- 
stry, when  livings  were  so  poor  as 
not  to  aflPord  bread.  Hence  igno- 
rance prevailed  in  every  quarter ;  and 
so  little  was  the  Lord's  day  regard- 
ed, that  even  in  the  town  of  Elgin, 
in  the  year  1591,  their  annual  fairs 
were  held  on  that  day  ;  and  many 
years  after,  the  shops  were  open  on 
that  day  for  buying  and  selling.  The 
Clergy  neglected  the  means  of  diffu- 
sing and  propagating  the  knowledge 
of  religion  and  virtue,  insomuch  that 
there  were  scarcely  any  schools  of 
learning,  excepting  in  the  Royal 
Burghs,  till  after  the  Revolution." 

I  well  remember/*  says  this  au- 
thor, who  wrote  only  fifty  years 
ago,  when  from  Speymouth,  through 
Strathspey,  Badenoch,  and  Lochaber, 
to  Lorn,  there  was  but  one  school, 
namely,  at  Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  and 
it  was  much  to  find  in  a  parish  three 
persons  who  could  read  or  write." 

After  the  Revolution,  it  appears 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Assembly 
were  considerable.  Under  its  direc- 
tion the  Synod  of  Argyle  published, 
in  1690,  a  Gaelic  version  of  the 
Psalms,  and  soon  thereafter  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
These  ^vere  the  first  books  ever 
printed  in  Gaelic.  A  Gaelic  Bible 
had  not  yet  been  seen, — a  fact  which 
alone  is  decisive  of  the  state  of  edu- 
cation. But  a  translation  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  kindred  language  of 
Ireland,  having  appeared  in  1685, 
the  Assembly,  in  1690,  printed  3000 
copies  for  the  Highlands.  At  dif- 
ferent dates,  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  Assembly 
passed  Resolutions,  deploring  the 
state  of  the  Gaelic  tribes  ;  but  it  w?s 
in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
century,  in  the  year  1704,  that  the 
condition  of  the  Highlands  first  call- 
ed forth  effectually  the  energetic  and 
enlightened  efforts  of  the  country. 
In  that  year,  the  Society  for  Propa- 
gating Christian  Knowledge  was 
formed  in  Edinburgh.  The  pro- 
moters of  it  at  first  employed  their 
exertions  in  stimulating  the  Assem- 
bly to  enforce  the  existing  laws  for 
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increasing  the  number  and  insuring 
the  efficiency  of  the  Highland  Cler- 
gy, and  for  the  erection  of  parish 
schools.     Various    measures  were 
adopted  for  accomplishing  these  pur-  i 
poses.    A  committee  was  appointed  I 
to  perambulate  a  large  extent  of  the 
Highlands,  and  to  use  means  to  sup- 
ply vacancies  ;  enquiries  were  made 
by  the  Presbyteries  regarding  the 
extent  of  parishes,  and  the  want  of 
churches  and  schools ;  and  half  of  ) 
all  the  bursaries  in  Scotland  were  « 
appropriated  for  four  years  to  Gaelic 
Students  at  the  Universities.  At 
the  same  time,  church  collections 
were  made  for  the  Society,  by  order 
of  the  Assembly,  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.     Another  simultaneous 
measure  of  improvement  was  the  in- 
stitution of  numerous  religious  li- 
braries, for  the  use  of  the  Clergy 
and  others  in  the  Highlands,  and 
subscriptions  were  collected  for  them 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  In 
the  years  1705  and  1706  nineteen 
presbyterial,  and  fifty-eight  paro- 
chial libraries,  were  erected  in  va- 
rious districts.    In  a  note,  the  Re- 
port states,  that  very  few  of  these 
libraries  are  now  known  to  exist. 
W e  confess  that  we  are  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  this  fact.    It  seems  to  i 
argue  extreme  inattention  on  the  j 
part  of  the  Clergy  in  those  quarters  j 
where  the  libraries  were  established :  ] 
instead  of  allowing  so  beneficial  in-  j 
stitutions  to  fall  into  disuse,   we  J 
should  have  expected  that  every  ef-  I 
fort  would  have  been  made,  not 
only  to  extend  the  benefits  of  those  - 
which  existed,  but  to  establish  others  > 
in  every  parish  or  district  where  | 
they  would  be  most  accessible  to  the  j 
mass  of  the  people.    Far  be  it  from  | 
us  to    bring  an    indiscriminating  | 
charge  against  the  Gaelic  Pastors,  * 
Many  of  them  appear,  from  their 
letters  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Re*  j 
port,  to  be  men  of  sterling  worth,  as  i 
well  as  of  unbounded  zeal  for  the  I 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  re-  | 
ligion  among  their  flocks ;  but  cer*  | 
tainly  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  ' 
point  out  to  these  functionaries  of 
religion  that  they  cannot  exert  their 
zeal,  in  any  way  calculated  to  do 
more  good  among  their  people,  than 
by  supplying  them  with  books  suited 
to  their  capacities  and  circumstances 
in  life.    Wc  are  convinced  that  most 
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of  the  Clergy  are  of  this  opinion 
themselves ;  but  the  rust  of  indo- 
lence— that   disposition  which  in- 
clines all  men,  whose  incomes  are 
fixed,  to  leave  matters  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  find  them,  has  un- 
[  doubtedly  prevailed  to  a  certain  ex- 
\  tent  among  them.    This  is  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  striking  fact  which 
is  stated  in  the  Report.     Let j  us 
hope  that  the  Clergy  will,  wit^^|.gje 
heart,  join  to  wipe  off  this  rep,  .jl^ 
from  their  body, — a  reproach  which 
we  are  sure  has  been  attached  to 
them  by  the  relaxed  zeal  of  only  a 
small  portion  of  its  members.  It 
gives  us  pleasure  to  observe,  that,  in 
correction  of  this  unfortunate  ne- 
glect, which,  after  all,  may  rather 
have  arisen  from  want  of  means  to 
keep  up  the  books,  than  from  any 
other  less  worthy  cause,  it  is  part  of 
the  plan  of  the  Committee  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  establish  iti- 
nerating libraries  in  the  Highlands 
on  the  plan  of  those  in  East  Lothian. 
And  we  agree  with  a  contemporary 
in  the  following  observations  on  this 
subject,  which  we  are  tempted  to  in- 
troduce, even  at  the  risk  of  making 
too  long  a  digression  from  the  im- 
mediate object  before  us : — We  are 
rather  surprised,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  "  that  after  so  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  teach  the 
Highlanders  to  read,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  done  to  supply  them  with 
the  means  of  benefiting  by  the  ac- 
quisition.   What  is  the  use  of  read- 
ing to  people  who  have  no  books  ? 
We  presume  some  Gaelic  works  will 
be  furnished,   and  these  will,  of 
course,  require  to  be  printed  on 
purpose.    We  are  strongly  impress- 
ed, however,  with  an  opinion,  that 
one  of  the  best  modes  for  spreading 
knowledge,  and  a  taste  for  improve- 
ment, in  the  Highlands,  would  be  to 
establish  a  Gaelic  and  English  Jour- 
nal ;  we  mean  a  small  pamphlet,  in 
one  sheet,  like  the  Mechanics'  Ma- 
gazines, to  be  published  monthly,  at 
a  low  price,  say  twopence,  to  contain 
articles  both  in  English  and  Gaelic, 
and  to  be  sent  by  post  free  of  stamp- 
duty.    This  small  privilege  Govern- 
ment would  at  once  concede.    In  its 
contents  we  would  combine  a  little 
public  intelligence,  with  a  collection 
of  useful  works  or  articles,  on  a  plan 


similar  to  that  of  Constable's  Mis- 
cellany, putting  a  good  deal  of  letter- 
press into  the  sheet.  The  elements 
of  general  history,  an  abridged 
system  of  geography,  interesting 
biographies,  (such  as  the  life  of 
Franklin,)  accounts  of  the  most  use- 
ful arts  to  which  the  Highlanders 
are  strangers,  such  as  those  of  print- 
ing, engraving,  the  steam-engine, 
&c.  might  be  given  in  successive 
Numbers.  They  should  not  be  dis- 
tributed gratis,  but  sold  at  a  low 
price,  that  the  publication  might  be 
placed  on  a  basis  to  support  itself, 
with  as  little  aid  otherwise  as  possi- 
ble, although  gentlemen  might  sub- 
scribe for  their  tenants  and  cottars. 
With  a  circulation  of  2000  or  3000, 
the  publication  would  probably  bear 
its  own  expense.  Some  entire  arti- 
cles should  be  Gaelic,  to  induce  the 
Highlander  to  buy  it,  and  others  in 
English,  to  tempt  him  to  learn  the 
latter  language.  A  publication  like 
this,  coming  out  in  small  parts,  at 
pretty  long  intervals,  is  infinitely 
better  suited,  both  to  the  pecuniary 
means  and  the  leisure  of  persons  in 
the  situation  of  the  Highlanders, 
than  one  which  appears  in  volumes. 
Such  a  Journal  might  be  an  instru- 
ment of  much  good.''  In  these  re- 
marks and  suggestions  we  most  cor- 
dially concur  ;  but  as  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  before  such  a  Jour- 
nal could  be  established,  are  both 
various  and  formidable,  we  do  not 
expect,  however  desirable  the  object 
may  be,  to  see  the  attempt  soon 
made. 

But,  to  return  from  this  digres- 
sion, let  us  look  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Highlands  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century,  as  detailed 
to  us  in  the  Report  now^  under  con- 
sideration. About  that  period,  in 
consequence  of  the  exertions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church, 
the  Highlands  were  finally  subdi- 
vided into  parishes,  nearly  as  they 
now  exist ;  and  competent  ministers 
and  schoolmasters  being  placed  in 
them,  there  remained  no  povrer,  by 
law,  to  extend  the  number  of  pa- 
rishes and  schools.  Bat  the  vast 
and  disproportionate  extent  of  many 
of  the  parishes,  some  of  them  stretch- 
ing over  limits  as  extensive  as  those 
of  the  smaller  Lowland  counties, — 
the  natural  difficulties  of  a  country 
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intersected  everywhere  by  lakes  and 
mountains, — the  extreme  poverty  of 
the  people, — their  unsettled  habits, 
and  the  obstacles  to  improvement  at- 
tendant on  their  peculiar  language, 
rendered  great  efforts  still  needful 
on  their  behalf.  The  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge 
was  formed  for  this  purpose,  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  As- 
sembly. The  zeal  and  judgment 
shown  in  the  guidance  of  this  ad- 
mirable Institution  have  always  se- 
cured to  it  the  public  confidence, 
and  it  still  continues  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  benevolent  enterprise.  Its 
expenditure,  for  the  year  ending  in 
May  1825,  was  £.4-200.  Its  success 
was  signal  at  the  very  first.  It  be- 
gan, in  1709,  with  five  schools  for 
English  reading,  writing,  and  the 
elements  of  Christian  doctrine  ;  ten 
years  afterwards,  in  1719,  it  had  48 
schools,  and  in  1732,  109.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  it 
had  200  schools.  At  present  it  has 
170;  only  134  of  these,  however, 
are  within  the  Highland  limits. 

In  1738  this  Society  extended  its 
plan,  by  the  institution  of  schools  of 
industry,  to  instruct  females  in 
spinning,  sewing,  and  knitting:  of 
these  useful  schools  the  Society  now 
supports  89,  of  which  76  are  in  the 
northern  districts.  In  1780,  the  So- 
ciety farther  extended  its  usefulness, 
by  the  appointment  of  several  mis- 
sionary preachers  and  catechists.  By 
the  last  Report  it  had,  in  the  more 
remote  parishes,  nine  missionaries 
and  thirteen  catechists. 

The  year  1769  is  memorable  for 
the  first  printing  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Gaelic.  A  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  being  then  completed, 
10,000  copies  were  printed  in  that 
year  for  this  Society,  and  21,500 
more  in  1797.  The  whole  Bible 
was  unknown  in  Gaelic  until  1802, 


when  a  good  translation  was  first 
published  by  this  Society.  In  that 
year  they  printed  5000  copies,  and» 
in  1807,  20,000  more.  The  long  in- 
terval that  elapsed  between  the  ge- 
neral establishment  of  parish  schools 
and  the  printing  of  the  Gaelic  Scrip- 
tures, may  justly  excite  surprise. 
But  this  for  a  time  was  rather  the 
consequence  of  system  than  of  su- 
pini:tness.  The  Members  of  the 
Sehuty  for  Propagating  Christian 
'  all.  vledge,  and  most  of  those  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Highlands,  long  cherished  a  belief 
that  the  extirpation  of  the  Gaelic 
language  was  the  very  first  step  to- 
wards improvement.  The  teaching 
of  Gaelic  was  therefore  almost  every- 
where forbidden,  and  English  books 
alone  were  used,  their  meaning 
being  sometimes  conveyed  by  oral 
translation.  It  is  unquestionable, 
that  this  system  greatly  paralyzed 
the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and  im- 
peded the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  the  year  1725,  the  same  mo- 
tives which  had  formerly  prompted 
the  formation  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge,  sug- 
gested an  application  to  Govern- 
ment for  a  fund  to  support  assistant 
preachers.  The  sum  of  £.1000  a- 
year  was  accordingly  granted,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  Committee  of 
the  General  Assembly,  by  whom 
twenty  preachers,  and  the  same 
number  of  catechists,  were  appoint- 
ed to  the  more  destitute  districts. 
At  a  later  period,  this  grant  wag 
doubled,  and  the  Committee  for 
managing  the  Royal  Bounty,  as  the 
fund  is  called,  now  maintains  thirty- 
one  preachers,  and  twenty-four  ca- 
techists *. 

For  more  than  a  century  after  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 


•  The  sums  expended  by  Government  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  Scotland 
do  not  appear  very  large,  when  contrasted  with  the  importance  of  the  object.  In- 
deed, they  are  utterly  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  munificent,  but,  we  fear, 
often  ill  applied,  sums  granted  for  the  same  purpose  in  Ireland.  The  sum  of  £.2000, 
above  mentioned,  is  all  that  is  given  for  schools  in  Scotland.  The  annual  sum  of 
£.5000,  recently  given  to  endow  forty  new  churches,  and  a  sum  of  about  double  that 
amount,  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  stipends  under  £.150,  make  the  whole  that  is 
bestowed  annually  for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction.  The  grants  for  the  College 
of  Edinburgh,  with  £.50,000  for  the  building  of  the  new  churches,  and  various  small 
sums  for  the  endowments  of  a  few  Professors'  Chairs  in  the  Universities,  exhausts 
this  enumeration.  ^ 
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I  the  public  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Highlands  were  centered  in  it ;  but 
when,  after  the  lapse  of  so  long  a 
period,  it  was  found  that  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  people,  unable  to 
read  their  own  language,  were  still 
buried  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  and 
that  the  exclusion  of  Gaelic  from  the 
schools  had  frustrated  the  great  ends 
of  education,  without  materially  ex- 
tending the  knowledge  of  English, 
as  the  ordinary  medium  of  inter- 
course, it  seemed  time  to  try  the 
effects  of  another  system.  The  po- 
pulation, too,  of  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  had,  in  less  than  a  century, 
received  an  increase  of  100,000.  The 
number  of  public  schools  of  all 
kinds,  when  the  population  was 
much  less,  had  been,  even  if  con- 
ducted on  the  most  faultless  plan, 
far  behind  the  necessities  of  the 
country.  But  with  a  population  so 
much  increased — a  population,  too, 
panting  for  instruction — it  was  ma- 
nifest that  renewed  efforts  were  de- 
manded, and  that  whatever  could  be 
done  might  still  be  insufficient.  In 
the  year  1811,  therefore,  the  Gaelic 
School  Society  of  Edinburgh  was 
formed.  Its  declared  object  was  to 
teach  Gaelic  reading  exclusively ; 
and  that  its  funds  might  accomplish 
the  greatest  possible  good  in  the 
shortest  time,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  schools  should  be  ambulatory, 
and  that  no  school  should  be  con- 
tinued above  two  or  three  years  in 
one  spot. 

The  good  already  done  by  this 
Institution  is  very  great.  The  list 
of  schools,  by  the  Society's  last  Re- 
port, is  77,  containing  4300  scholars. 
The  funds,  which  are  raised  by  an- 
nual subscriptions,  donations,  &c. 
are  expended  as  fast  as  they  are  re- 
ceived, no  permanent  fund  being 
laid  up  for  the  future.  In  this  it 
differs  from  the  former  Society, 
which,  having  accumulated  consider- 
able property,  is  not  so  dependent 
on  voluntary  contributions.  The 
yearly  expenditure  of  the  Gaelic 
School  Society,  by  their  last  Report, 
was  £.3100,  of  which  £.1200  was 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  Bibles, 
and  in  the  purchase  and  printing  of 
school-books. 

Following  the  example  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  similar  Institution  was 
formed  in  the  succeeding  year  in 
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Glasgow.  It  was  at  first  proposed 
to  be  wholly  auxiliary  to  that  of 
Edinburgh ;  but  the  Glasgow  So- 
ciety being  of  opinion,  that  although 
Gaehc  should  be  taught  generally 
in  the  first  instance,  yet  that  their 
schools  should  not  be  devoted  to  that 
exclusively,  it  was  determined, 
subsequently,  to  endow  ambulatory 
schools  of  their  own,  in  whi-ch  Eng-' 
lish  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
should  be  united  with  the  Gaelic. 
The  Glasgow  Society,  at  the  date  of 
their  last  Report,  supported  48 
schools,  containing,  by  computation, 
2600  scholars.  This  Society  is  also 
maintained  wholly  by  voluntary 
contributions,  having  no  funds  in 
stock.  Its  expenditure  for  the  year 
1824  was  £.476. 

The  Report  next  proceeds  to  state 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  In- 
verness Society,  by  which  it  has  been 
prepared.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  counties  had,  till  a  recent 
period,  been  inactive  spectators  of 
these  benevolent  labours.  But  con- 
siderations of  the  peculiar  duty  de- 
volving on  all  residents  within  the 
Highlands,  gave  rise,  in  1818,  to  the 
Inverness  Society.  It  has  received 
the  most  distinguished  support,  both 
at  home  and  in  some  of  the  colonies, 
and  auxiliaries  in  aid  of  it  have  been 
formed  in  Aberdeen  and  Dumfries. 
Latterly,  its  receipts  have  fallen  far 
behind  its  expenditure.  Its  plan  is, 
in  most  respects,  like  that  of  the 
Glasgow  Society.  While  the  read- 
ing of  the  Gaelic  Scriptures  forms 
its  primary  object,  instruction  in 
English  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, are  parts  of  its  system.  It 
has  at  present  a  fund  only  equal  to 
a  few  months  expenditure.  It  de- 
pends, therefore,  wholly  on  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  highe&t 
number  of  schools  maintained  by  it 
was  77.  The  present  number  is  65, 
containing  above  3000  scholars.  The 
expenditure  of  the  Society  for  the 
past  year  was  £.1013,  while  the  in- 
come for  the  same  period  was  only 
£.493.  It  must  therefore,  unless 
liberally  supported  by  the  public, 
soon  contract  its  establishment  great- 
ly, or  cease  to  exist  altogether. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  other  efforts  of  va- 
rious kinds  have  been  made  to  bene- 
fit the  Highlands,    The  British  and 
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Foreign  Bible  Society  has  published 
several  editions  of  the  Gaelic  Scrip- 
tures, amounting,  in  all,  to  35,000 
Bibles,  and  48,700  New  Testaments, 
many  of  which  have  been  circulated 
gratuitously.  Persons  of  learning 
have  translated  several  useful  theo- 
logical works,  amounting,  in  all,  to 
about  twelve,  and  the  Edinburgh 
Tract  Society  has  printed  about 
twenty  little  tracts  in  Gaelic.  Among 
the  books  translated,  we  observe 
Blair's  Sermons,  Burder's  Village 
Sermons,  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Religion,  Boston's  Fourfold 
State,  and  Miss  Sinclair's  Principles 
of  Religion.  These  translations, 
with  a  few  volumes  of  Poetry,  com- 
prise the  whole  extent  of  Gaelic 
literature.  Of  late,  some  itinerant 
missionaries  have  been  sent  through 
the  country,  by  various  classes  of 
Dissenters ;  and  recently,  Govern- 
ment has  adopted  the  important 
measure  of  building  and  endowing 
forty  new  churches  at  the  national 
expense.  With  all  these  means  and 
appliances,  it  is  still  to  be  deplored 
that  the  Highlands  and  Islands  are, 
and  we  are  afraid  must  long  con- 
tinue, defective  in  many  of  those 
subsidiary  circumstances  which  pro- 
mote instruction,  and  which  are  both 
the  causes  and  effects  of  increasing 
knov/ledge.  Some  of  these  are  stated 
in  a  note  in  one  of  the  pages  of  the 
Report*  The  population  living  in 
towns,  containing  above  1000  in- 
habitants, does  not  make  above  one* 
tenth  of  the  whole  ;  and  these  are 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  shores.  Ex- 
cepting in  these  parts,  there  is  hard- 
ly a  circulating  librai^y  or  book 
ahop;  and  Inverness  contains  the 
only  printing-presses  and  newspapers 
in  the  Highlands.  The  system  of 
Sunday-school  teaching,  so  approved 
of  in  the  south,  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  Highlands.  There  are  no 
local  Societies  for  circulating  tracts, 
and  none  for  promoting  general  edu- 
cation, excepting  that  at  Inverness. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  Bible  and  Mis* 
sionary  Societies  in  the  larger  towns, 
but  no  branches  of  these  in  the  vil- 
lages or  remote  country  parishes. 
There  are  only  three  Academies  on 
the  eastern  coast — at  Inverness,  Tain, 
and  Fortrose. 

Each  of  the  Societies  which  have 
been  mentioned,  at  some  period  of 


its  progress,  instituted  inquiries  into 
the  general  state  of  education  ;  but 
these  inquiries  were  generally  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  so  loose,  that  no 
very  definite  results  could  be  obtain- 
ed  from  them.    All  accounts,  down 
to  the  latest  period,  agreed  generally, 
that  in  the  more  remote  districts  an 
immense  proportion  remained  un-  j 
educated  ;  but  none  could  show  cor-  | 
rectly,  either  what  had  been  done  or 
what  remained  to  be  done.  The 
Inverness  Society,  from  its  outset, 
strove  to  collect  accurate  informa- 
tion ;  but  its  efforts  failed,  until  it 
entered  on  that  course  of  investiga- 
tion, the  plan  and  results  of  which  » 
are  presented  to  the  public  in  the  i 
Report  now  under  our  considera-  ! 
tion.  I 
The  investigation  was  undertaken  j 
in  18^2,  and  was  at  once  compre- 
hensive in  its  range  and  minute  in  \ 
its  details.    It  related  to  the  whole  i 
extent  of  the  counties  of  Argyle,  In-  \ 
verness,   Nairn,   Ross,    Cromarty,  * 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  \ 
Zetland,  and  the  Gaelic  districts  of  j 
Moray  and  Perth,  comprehending  !} 
171  parishes,  and  a  population,  by  i 
the  census  of  1821,  of  above  4.1(),000  | 
persons.    The  information  was  ob-  I 
tained  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the  | 
Clergy,  and  by  methods  calculated  \ 
to  insure  accuracy  ;  and,  with  the  j 
exception  of  those  Reports  laid  be-  • 
fore  the  General  Assembly  a  few  : 
weeks  ago,  may  be  considered  as  by  | 
far  the  most  valuable  series  of  sta-  | 
tistical  details  of  this  description  that  J 
has  ever  been  produced  in  this  coun-  i 
try. 

The  returns  to  the  circulars  and  ! 
schedules,    sent  to  the   parochial  | 
Clergy,  were  filled  up  with  care  and  ^ 
accuracy,  and  merit  the  fullest  con- 
fidence.   When  the  immense  toil, 
required  to  investigate  personally  the 
situation  of  every  family  in  a  wide 
district,  is  considered,  the  Report 
well  observes,  that  the  exertions  of 
many  of  the  Clergy,  in  aid  of  the 
inquiry,  must   be  pronounced  as 
meriting  the  highest  encomiums. 
It  states,  that  these  worthy  inflivi-  > 
duals  bestowed  the  warmest  appro- 
bation on  the  plan  of  inquiry,  and 
that,  troublesome  as  it  was  to  them- 
selves, they  entered  on  the  execution 
of  it  with  the  most  cordial  zeal  and 
alacrity..  In  several  instances,  wh<-re. 
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the  population  of  parishes  amounted 
to  5000  widely  dispersed,  the  cler- 
gymen performed  alone  the  whole 
duty  of  personal  inquiry,  and  enter- 
etl  the  names  of  every  family,  with 
their  own  hands,  in  the  schedules 
which  had  been  sent  to  them  by  the 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  facilita- 
ting their  inquiries. 

On  compiling  the  facts  respecting 
the  whole  number  of  parishes  re- 
turned, the  following  conclusions  are 
found  authenticated : — 

lat.  One-half  of  all  ages  above 
eight  years  are  unable  to  read.  2d. 
A  third  part  of  the  families  visited 
are  above  two  miles  distant  from  the 
nearest  schools.  3^.  A  third  part  of 
the  families  visited  were  found  to 
be  without  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 
4fth,  Gaelic  is  the  language,  exclu- 
dingCaithness,  Orkney,  and  Zetland, 
of  above  three-fourths  of  the  people. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
necessities  of  the  people  are  rather 
diminished  than  exaggerated,  in  the 
returns  from  which  these  results  are 
formed,  as  some  who  could  only  read 
imperfectly  may  be  supposed,  from 
vanity,  or  ignorance  of  their  own  de- 
ficiencies, to  have  got  themselves  put 
down  as  fully  educated. 

The  whole  mass  of  facts  which 
were  furnished  by  the  returned 
schedules  are  arranged  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Report,  in  short  sta- 
tistical tables.  Each  parish  is  there 
given  separately,  all  the  parishes  re- 
turned from  a  Presbytery  forming 
one  general  table ;  the  Presbyteries 
being  afterwards  collected  under  the 
heads  of  their  Synods,  and  the  whole 
then  brought  together  ultimately  in 
a  general  summary. 

The  following  leading  facts,  pre- 
sented in  the  tables,  may  be  held  as 
established  by  the  investigations  of 
this  Society : — 

1^^  As  TO  Education. — Half  of 
all  the  Gaelic  population  are  unable 
to  read  ;  or,  in  detail,  taking  all  ages 
above  eight  years,  those  who  cannot 
read  are  nearly  in  the  following  pro- 
portions : — In  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  western  parts  of  Inverness  and 
Ross- shires,  70  in  the  100  cannot 
read.  In  the  remaining  parts  of  In- 
verness and  Ross,  in  Nairn,  the 
Highlands  of  Moray,  Cromarty, 
Sutherland,  and  the  inland  parts  of 
Caithness,  40  in  the  100.  In  Ar- 
voi..  xvin. 


gyle  and  the  Highlands  of  Perth,  30 
in  the  100.  In  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land, 12  in  the  100.  Above  one- 
third  of  the  whole  population  are 
more  than  two  miles,  and  many 
thousands  more  than  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  nearest  schools. 

2d.  Diffusion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures.— In  the  western  parts  of  In- 
verness and  Ross,  all  the  Scriptures 
found  existing  are  in  the  proportion 
of  one  copy  of  the  Bible  for  every 
eight  persons,  above  the  age  of  eight 
years  ;  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  including 
Orkney  and  Zetland,  where  reading 
is  very  general,  only  one  copy  for 
every  three  persons.  One-fourth 
part  of  all  the  families  in  these  dis- 
tricts, or  100,000  persons,  are  still 
wholly  without  Bibles ;  and  there 
are  in  this  number  several  thousand 
families  in  v*rhich  there  are  persons 
who  can  read  the  Scriptures. 

3c?.  Language.  —  Gaelic  is  the 
language  of  300,000  of  the  people, 
that  is,  of  three-fourths  of  all  the 
population  of  the  districts  included 
in  this  inquiry.  It  is  almost  exclu- 
sively the  language  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  of  the  western  and  inland  parts 
of  Argyle,  Inverness,  Ross,  and 
Sutherland.  It  is  also  the  more  pre- 
vailing language  throughout  the 
other  parts  of  these  counties.  In 
Orkney,  Zetland,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Caithness,  English  is  spoken  ex- 
clusively. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  means  of 
education  with  the  mass  that  exists 
to  be  educated,  it  will  be  found  that 
much  remains  yet  to  be  done,  to 
bring  within  the  sphere  of  instruc- 
tion the  great  body  of  those  who 
cannot  now  have  access  to  it.  It  has 
been  seen,  that  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  contain  416  inhabitants. 
By  the  ordinary  calculation  of  one 
in  eight  for  a  full  attendance  at 
school,  there  should  be  schools  for 
52,200.  Now,  the  whole  of  the 
public  schools  are  only  the  follow^ 


ing:— 

Parochial  Schools,  171 

Society  for  Propagating  Christian 

Knowledge,  134 

Gaelic  School  Society  of  Edinburgh,  77 

Glasgow  Society,   48 

Inverness  Society,   65 

In  all,  495 

4S 
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The  average  number  of  scholars, 
given  in  thfe  different  Societies*  Re- 
ports, does  not  appear  to  be  above 
50  for  each  school,  in  regular  at- 
tendance ;  and  taking  parochial 
schools  and  all  others,  this  calculation 
gives  less  than  25,000  for  the  whole, 
not  amounting  to  half  the  number  to 
be  educated.  This  is  exclusive  of 
100,000  uneducated  adults,  of  whom 
numbers  in  the  Highlands  press 
eagerly  to  the  schools.  The  schools, 
too,  have  only  existed  in  their  pre- 
sent numbers  for  a  very  few  years. 
Some  assistance  is,  no  doubt,  given 
by  private  schools ;  but  throughout 
most  of  the  Gaelic  districts,  owing 
to  the  poverty  of  the  people,  this  is 
extremely  nugatory.  About  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  the  population  was 
not  more  than  300,000,  the  parish 
schools,  and  those  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  Christian  Knowledge, 
amounted  in  number  to  250.  Now, 
when  it  has  increased  one-third,  our 
schools,  with  all  the  recent  efforts  of 
our  Societies,  are  no  more  than  dou- 
bled ;  therefore  we  are  not  much 
better  furnished  with  the  means  of 
education  than  our  predecessors  in 
the  last  century,  and  the  results  of 
their  tuition  have  only  proved  its 
deplorable  inadequacy.  It  follows, 
then,  that  the  field  is  not  nearly  oc- 
cupied, and  that,  even  if  population 
were  to  remain  stationary,  existing 
institutions,  instead  of  relaxing  their 
efforts,  are  called  upon  vigorously  to 
renew  and  extend  them  *. 

The  progress  of  population  has 
hitherto  rendered  abortive  many  of 
the  measures  adopted  for  educating 
the  country.  The  increase  in  the 
Hebrides  and  Western  Isles  is  almost 
incredible.  They  have  doubled  in 
numbers  in  70  years,  as  appears 
from  the  tables  of  Dr  Webster, 
framed  in  1755.  The  effect  of  this 
great  change  is  equally  lamentable, 
in  the  great  disproportion  to  the  po- 
pulation of  clergymen  and  churches, 
as  well  as  of  schoolmasters  and 
schools.    In  1725,  when  the  popu- 


lation was  300,000,  there  were  200 
parish  ministers  and  missionaries, 
and  that  number  was  then  justly  re-  , 
garded  as  extremely  inadequate. 
Now,  in  a  population  of  more  than 
400,000,  there  are,  including  the  40 
new  appointments  to  be  made  by 
Government,  only  264  belonging  to 
the  Establishment,  and  35  of  every 
denomination  of  Dissenters. 

At  the  Reformation,  1000  people, 
even  when  concentrated,  were  con- 
sidered an  ample  field  for  the  la- 
bours of  one  clergyman,  one  cate- 
chist,  and  one  schoolmaster.  The 
29  parishes  of  the  Synod  of  Glenelg, 
comprehending  all  the  Northern  He- 
brides,  average  3000  each,  while  ' 
some  of  them  amount  to  5000  and,  . 
6000,  scattered  over  wild  and  rugged 
districts,  extending,  in  many  cases,  > 
in  length  and  breadth,  ten,  twenty,  < 
thirty,  and  forty  miles ;  some  thus 
containing  singly  1000  square  miles,  ' 
with  churches  inaccessible  to  most  ^ 
of  the  people,    from  intervening  • 
mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  [ 
of  the  sea  ;  and  yet,  with  the  recent  ' 
Government  appointments,  there  are 
still  no  more  than  two  clergymen  1 
of  all  denominations  in  each  of  these  i 
wide  districts,  and  only  ten  cate-  ; 
chists  in  the  whole  Synod.    Many  | 
of  the  parishes  in  other  parts  are  i 
equally  populous  and  extensive,  and  : 
equally  defective  in  point  of  public  > 
instructors;  while  the  people  show 
everywhere,  by  the  sacrifices  they 
make  to  obtain  instruction, — by  their 
long  journies  by  sea  and  land  to  at- 
tend the  ordinary  public  services  of 
religion, — and  by  the  deprivations 
they  endure,  to  send  a  single  child 
to  a  distant  school,  that  he  may  re-  | 
turn,  to  be  perhaps  the  sole  instruc-  f 
tor  of  a  sequestered  hamlet, — that, 
amid  all  their  poverty  and  loneli- 
ness, they  are  not  untouched  by  the 
finer  feelings  of  their  country.  The 
conclusion  is  therefore  irresistible, 
that  numbers  of  new  schools  and 
churches  are  still  loudly  called  for 
throughout  the  Highlands. 


•  We  understand,  upon  the  authority  of  Principal  Baird,  that  the  Assembly's 
Committee  are  ready  to  appoint  a  hundred  additional  schoolmasters  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  as  soon  as  the  proprietors  in  the  quarters  requiring  teachers  intimate 
their  willingness  to  furnish  certain  specified  accommodations  for  the  scholars  and 
teacher.  Only  five  have  been  yet  appointed ;  but  it  is  expected  that  a  great  num- 
ber (at  least  50)  will  soon  be  sent  to  various  stations  by  means  of  the  Assembly's 
fpheme. 
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■  The  want  of  a  law,  to  make  it 
imperative  to  subdivide  a  parish, 
which,  at  the  death  of  an  incum- 
bent, shall  have  attained  a  certain 
maximum  of  population,  is  probably 
the  cause  of  much  of  that  ignorance 
which  still  overspreads  the  country. 
The  evils  which  such  a  regulation  is 
fitted  to  cure,  if  it  be  at  all  practica- 
ble, are  not  confined  to  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  or  to  places  re- 
mote from  crowded  cities ;  and  un- 
less some  such  permanent  resource 
can  be  found  in  the  laws  of  the 
country,  there  is  ground  to  fear,  that 
all  the  efforts  of  voluntary  associa- 
tions, however  powerfully  and  zeal- 
ously supported,  may  struggle  in 
vain  to  overtake  the  growing  neces- 
sities  of    a  growing  population. 
While,  however,  the  regular  eccle- 
siastical establishments  continue  in 
number  so  inadequate  to  their  pur- 
poses, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  estabUsh- 
raents,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, will  continue  to  lift  a 
willing  and  vigorous  arm  in  aid  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands.    But  it  is 
perhaps  the  power  of  Government 
alone  which  can  send   forth  the 
means  effectually  to  enlighten  the 
dark  glens  of  our  mountain-land, 
and  raise  its  interesting  and  long- 
neglected  people  to  a  full  participa- 
tion in  that  moral  lustre  which 
adorns  the  Scottish  name 


Such  is  an  abstract,  or  rather 
almost  a  transcript,  of  this  interest- 
ing Report.    In  its  conclusion,  va- 
rious general  reflections  are  intro- 
duced on  the  vast  utility  of  even  that 
limited  share  of  education  which  it 
is  the  object  of  the  Inverness  Society, 
and  of  similar  institutions,  to  com- 
municate.   It  very  justly  observes, 
that     the  mere  art  of  reading  ought 
not,  in  strictness,  to  be  called  Edu- 
cation, yet  the  power  which  this  art 
confers  of  applying  to  our  own  use 
the  recorded  wisdom  of  every  age, 
and  the  advantage  derived  from  it 
of  personal  access  to  the  truths  and 
maxims  of  religion,  render  it  alone 
the  most  effective  instrument  of  hu- 
man improvement.    That  the  hu- 
man mind  is  strengthened,  purified, 
and  elevated  by  right  culture,  and 
that  such  culture  is  not  the  peculiar 
birth-right  of  one  class  of  men,  are 
truths  demonstrated  equally  by  rea- 
son and  by  the  Christian  religion. 


■hlaiids  and  Idaud^  of  Scolland.  (il^  1 
The  impressions  of  early  education 
give  shape  and  modelling  to  the 
mind,  however  perverse  and  rugged 
its  inherent  tendencies.  All  the  va- 
ried gradations  of  intelligence,  in 
individuals  and  in  nations,  spring 
from  this  fertile  source.  Multiphed 
proofs  of  this  truth  crowd  upon  us 
in  society  at  every  step.  Our  arts 
and  institutions,  our  noblest  distinc- 
tions, and  most  refined  enjoyments, 
all  are  the  gifts  of  education,  without 
which  we  descend  almost  to  the  level 
of  the  beasts  that  perish." 

It  was  hardly  necessary  for  the 
Report  to  pass  one  reflection  on  the 
wretched  argument,  that  atuinments 
in  knowledge  render  men  less  dis- 
posed to  industry,  and  to  social  and 
political  subordination.    The  argu- 
ment is  now  utterly  stale  and  explo- 
ded. Indeed,  it  stands  so  manifestly 
in  opposition  to  facts,  that  it  is  asto- 
nishing any  person  capable  of  the 
slightest  observation  could  have  ever 
maintained  it.    Demonstrations  ot 
its  fallacy  may  be  collected  in  abun- 
dance from  the  history  of  every  peor 
pie.    But  the  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  moral  and  peaceful  habits 
and  prosperous  condition  of  that  por- 
tion of  Scotland  where  education  is 
most  general,  and  the  lawless  and 
reckless  habits  of  the  ignorant  and 
miserable  population  of  Ireland,  fur- 
nishes an  example  suited  to  determine 
this  question  for  ever.  Knowledge 
is  a  source  of  discontent  and  restless- 
ness only  when  it  is  a  rare  posses- 
sion, for  it  impels  men  to  separate 
themselves  from  ignorant  and  vicious 
associates,  and  not  from  necessary 
duties.    The  universal  diffusion  of 
a  right  education  is  an  object  which 
should  aUke  be  ardently  promoted 
by  patriots  and  politicians,  because 
the  universal  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  best  safeguard  of  social 
order,  of  freedom,  and  of  peace,— 
because  it  is  the  prime  stumulus  of 
enterprise,  the  creative  source  of 
public   wealth,— the    most  stable 
foundation  of  political  strength  and 
splendour,— and  because  our  present 
progress  in  it,  imperfect  though  it 
be,  is  the  distinction  to  which  we 
mainly  owe  our  proud  rank  among 
the  nations.    Men  of  learning  and 
taste  should  cherish  it,  because  the 
elements  of  education  arc  the  instru- 
ments which  can  bring  into  full 
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action  that  boundless  extent  of  ge- 
nius and  of  intellectual  endowment 
which  Providence  has  scattered  so 
profusely  and  so  impartially  among 
every  rank  of  men ;  they  are  the 
paths  by  which  the  Newtons  and  the 
mute,  inglorious  Miltons*'  of  the 
hamlet  may  reach  the  heights  of 
usefulness  and  of  fame  :  and  philan- 
throphists  should  strive  to  advance 
it,  because  it  presents  the  means 
most  easy  and  effectual  to  meliorate 
the  condition  of  mankind,  to  soften 
their  manners,  to  refine  their  plea- 
sures, to  multiply  their  comforts,  and 
to  extirpate  their  most  baneful  and 
degrading  vices.  But  it  belongs  more 
especially  to  those  who  have  adopted 
the  Christian  religion,  with  all  its 
sanctions  and  hallowed  associations, 
as  their  own,  to  press  forward  in  the 
race  of  benevolence  with  persevering 
constancy,  and  unwearied  libera- 
lity. 

The  advocate  for  the  poor  High- 
landers thus  presses  his  arguments 
upon  all  orders  of  men ;  and  we 
have  now  the  assurance,  that  such 
arguments  have  not  been  addressed 
in  vain  to  many  individuals  and  as- 
sociations in  our  country.  The  fund 
already  collected  by  the  Assembly's 
Committee  amounts  to  nearly  £.6000 
independently  of  the  liberal  contri- 
butions which  will  certainly  be  ob- 
tained in  the  colonies,  and  the  sums 
still  expected  from  many  parishes 
where  collections  have  not  yet  been 
made.  We  trust,  that  when  exer- 
tions so  praise- worthy  are  making 
on  behalf  of  the  more  extended  As- 
sociation, that  this  excellent  auxi- 
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liary,  whose  Report  is  before  us, 
will  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  bene-  ^ 
ficence  of  the  public,  although  un- 
doubtedly it  must  draw  its  chief ' 
support  from  the  people  in  its  own 
neighbourhood,  who  can  best  appre- 
ciate its  merits.  > 

We  cannot  close  this  very  inter- 
esting Pamphlet  without  expressing 
our    highest    approbation  (valeat 
quantum)  of  the  care  and  ability  ' 
with  which  the  Report  and  relative' i 
documents  have  been  prepared  and 
laid  before  the  public.    While  ta- 
lents such  as,  it  is  manifest,  have 
been  employed  in  this  task  continue' 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  • 
to  the  great  object  of  the  Inverness-),? 
Society,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should^'i  ' 
fail  to  command  the  exertions  of?t?  ; 
many  in  its  behalf.    It  is  cheering  i  < 
to  find  truly  practical  views  of  what 
has  been  done,  and  what  may  be  ^ 
done  for  the  advancement  of  human  ( 
improvement  and  happiness,  mingled 
with  the  spirit  of  rational  piety, — a 
spirit  utterly  distinct  from  that  of  i 
canting,  uncalculating  enthusiasm, 
which  so  frequently  brings  into  con- 
tempt the  exertions  of  men  who  are 
in  heart  truly  worthy,  but  who,  in 
the  conducting  of  affairs  wherein 
the  feelings   and   the  passions  of 
masses  of  human  beings  are  called 
into  full  play,  manifest  only  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity.    It   will  afford   us  much 
pleasure  to  recur  to  this  subject  when 
the  more  extended,  and,  we  believe, 
very  accurate  Report  of  theAssem- 
bly's  Committee  shall  have  been  pub- 
lished. 


LONDON  LIONS  FOR  MAY. 


Public  Distress. 
As  you  have  perhaps  heard  much 
of  the  prevalent  gloom  which  per- 
vades the  metropolis,  the  melancholy 
aspect  of  public  affairs,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pecuniary  crisis,  and 
the  very  general  and  alarming  dis- 
tress, you  will  of  course  conclude 
that  the  city  of  the  world  is  as  dull 
and  as  lifeless  as  a  city  of  the  dead  : 
such  is  not  the  case,  I  can  assure 
you :  even  in  this  awful  period  of 
calamity,  the  world  seems  to  move 
round  as  gaily  as  ever  on  its  axis ; 
need  I  add,  that  men  and  women  eat, 
drink,  and  sleep,  as  much  and  as 


well  as  ever,  and  that  the  gloom 
and  consternation^  are  principally 
confined  to  the  columns  of  half-a- 
dozen  industrious  newspapers,  at 
least  as  far  as  we  see  of  it  in  Lon- 
don. As  our  grandfathers  used  to 
declare  in  our  days,  and  their  great- 
grandfathers before  our  days,  that 
there  never  were  such  times,  we 
make  use  of  the  same  cry  now,  in 
order  that  our  great  grand-children 
may  not  feel  particularly  terrified  at 
its  sound.  In  proof  that  the  general 
distress  lies  in  some  degree  in  the 
imagination,  a  collection  of  nobleman's 
pictures  has  sold  for  nearly  forty 
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thousand  pounds  ;   our   ladies  of 
fashion  have  not  had  one  hall  or  par- 
ty the  less  during  the  season,  and 
have,   to  relieve   their  sensibility, 
provided  themselves  with  an  Italian 
singer,  who  soothes  their  distress, 
for  the  very  moderate  consideration 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  guineas  a- 
night !     Calamity  upon  calamity  ! 
However,  say  what  you  will,  the 
English  are  an  open-hearted  people, 
ready  enough  to  relieve  the  wants  of 
their  own,  or  any  other  countrymen, 
provided  they  are  not  put  to  any 
trouble,  and  their  names  appear  i% 
the  newspaper.    Nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  have  been  sub- 
scribed for  the  relief  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Manchester  and  Black- 
burn, and  no  less  than  three  fancy 
balls  have  been  given  with  the  same 
benevolent  intention.    What  a  de- 
lightful way  of  yielding  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  1  A  gentleman,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  opera,  pays  his 
guinea  for  a  ticket,  and  puts  on  his 
tights  with  the  satisfactory  feeling 
that  he  is  doing  a  benevolent  action, 
and  sighs  at  the  excesses  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  leads  him  into;  while 
the  fair  partner,  in  a  head-dress  of 
feathers  and  diamonds,  which  cost  as 
much  as  would  keep  a  dozen  families 
from  starving  for  a  twelve-month, 
resigns  herself  to  the  impulses  of 
her  sensibility,  and  actually  walks 
through  a  figure  in  a  quadrille,  for 
the  relief  of  her  starving  countrymen. 

Dramatic  Authorship* 
The  Lion  of  the  metropolis,  since 
the  death  of  Chunee  the  elephant,  is 
a  German  one,  and  the  talented  com- 
poser of  Der  Freischiltz^the  Ba- 
ron Von  Weber.  His  long-promised 
and  expected  opera  of  Oberon  has 
at  last  made  its  appearance,  and, 
from  the  delicacy  people  seem  to  have 
in  giving  their  opinions,  falls  infi- 
nitely below  expectation.  Bishop,  of 
the  other  house,  has  also,  in  the  ele- 
gan  t  and  expressive  idiom  of  the  Fives* 
Court, come  up  to  the  scratch,"  and 
has  also,  to  continue  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, come  off  "  second  best."  It 
is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  greatest 
composer  of  the  day,  and  the  first  of 
our  own  country,  should,  in  what  has 
generally  been   allowed,   even  by 
dlicmselves,  to  be  a  trial  of  skill,  ex- 
«  itcd  themselves  with  less  satisfac- 


tion than  on  any  former  occasion.  If 
want  of  success  on  both  sides  may 
confer  a  victory  on  either,  each  of 
the  combatants  has  come  off  most 
triumphantly. 

A  word  or  two  respecting  the  liter- 
ary merits  of  these  operas  :  they 
are  both  as  bad  as  possible.  It 
would  be,  1  fear,  a  convincing  proof 
of  an  aberration  of  intellect,  to  com- 
plain of  the  insipidity  of  a  modern 
opera ;  but  really  the  doses  in  the 
forms  of  Oberon  and  Aladdin  are  of 
a  more  nauseating  aspect  than  the 
veriest  song-lover  had  ever  yet  to 
swallow.    Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
task  that  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
satirically  entitled  the  author  of  a 
musical  drama,  has  to  undergo  ?  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  retained  on  the 
establishment  at  a  regular  salary, 
whether  he  works  "  by  time  or 
piece/'  71  importe,  after  the  same  fa- 
shion as  the  poets  under  the  patron- 
age of  Mr  Warren,  the  blacking,  or 
Mr  Taylor,  the  bears'- grease- manu- 
facturer. So  many  times  in  the  season 
he  is  called  upon,  to  work  on  trage- 
dy, comedy,  opera,  oratorio,  or  occa- 
sionally, by  way  of  recreation,  pan- 
tomime.   When  done,  don't  fancy 
his  job  is  over,  and  he  carries  home 
his  work  in  one  hand,  and  puts  out 
the  other  for  payment.    Oh  no !  the 
manager,  or  the  manager's  friend, 
{en  passant,  generally  some  stupid 
dolt  of  a  lord,)  takes  time  to  look  at 
it ;  if  approved  of,  then  the  musical 
composer  is  called  in :   he  shakes 
his  head,  and  declares  the  dialogue 
too  heavy,  this  character  too  light, 
and  the  next  not  light  enough,  in 
fact,  that  the  piece  is  not  adapted  to 
his  music.    He  then  hums  or  plays 
over  a  certain  number  of  libertine 
airs  or  tunes,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  dramatist  will  marry  them  into 
a  respectable  family  of  poetry.  The 
aspirant  for  fame  having  the  fear  of 
the  King's  Bench  and  an  empty 
stomach  before  his  eyes,  dare  not 
rebel,  and  at  last  the  composer  is 
satisfied.    Next  comes  the  perform- 
ers :  Mr  A.  declares  he  would  rather 
pay  the  fine  than  play  the  part  mark- 
ed  for  him.    Mr  B.  don't  care  if  he 
does,  provided  it  is  entirely  re- writ- 
ten.   Mrs  C.  says  she  has  too  much 
to  do  ;  Mrs  D.  has  too  little.  Mrs 
E.  wants  Mrs  F.'s  part,  and  Mrs  F. 
neither  likes  Mrs  E.'s  nor  her  own. 
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Messrs,  iVHsses,  and  Mesdames  G, 
H,  1,  J,  K,  and  L,  want  a  little  ad- 
dition here,  and  a  little  substraction 
there;  in  short,  there  are  twenty 
grievances  for  every  letter  in  the 
alphabet.  None  of  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  of  the  same  opinion, 
except  that  the  author  is  a  dolt,  and 
that  they  are  conferring  a  mighty 
honour  on  him  in  damning  his 
piece.  After  the  performers  have 
exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  picking 
out  faults,  comes  the  deputy-licen- 
ser— the  awful  deputy-licenser ! — 
Mr  George  Colman.  That  gentle- 
man in  office,  with  the  same  line  of  de- 
cency and  propriety  which  his  works 
and  private  character  have  demon- 
strated, and  the  acute  penetration 
for  which  he  must  surely  have  had 
the  thanks  of  every  author  who  has 
ever  come  under  his  surveiUiance^ 
exterminates  every  d — n,  obliterates 
every  allusion  to  a  certain  old  gen- 
tleman, who  shall  be  nameless,  and 
consigns,  with  a  pen  dipped  in  red 
ink,  to  the  most  unqualified  perdi- 
tion, every  witty  stroke  that  might 
be  misconstrued  into  an  indelicate 
meaning.  After  all  this  scowering 
and  purging,  the  author  at  last  is  al- 
lowed to  show  his  face.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  the  public  can  have 
such  flinty  hearts  as  to  decide  for 
themselves,  when  the  poor  devil  of 
of  an  author  has  already  been  wor- 
ried to  death  by  manager,  manager's 
friend,  composer,  performers,  and 
deputy-licenser,  deciding  for  them  ? 
You  remember  the  story  of  St.  Peter, 
who  thought  that  the  miseries  of  the 
tailor  who  had  undergone  the  pur- 
gatory of  a  married  life,  was  a  suf- 
ficient punishment  for  his  sins,  and 
kindly  admitted  him,  without  fur^ 
ther  examination,  into  heaven.  Sure- 
ly the  kind-hearted  John  Bull  could 
not  consign  the  play-wright  to  dam- 
nation, after  he  has  gone  through  a 
purgatory  five  hundred  times  worse, 
according  to  my  notions  of  those  si- 
tuations. *  \ 

I  mention  these  facts,  in  order  to 
dispose  the  world  charitably  towards 
the  piece,  and  to  let  it  into  a  secret 
which  has  often  puzzled  it,  of  the 
total  absence  of  any  thing  like  dra- 
matic talent  in  our  modern  theatre, 
when  every  other  department  in  li- 
terature can  boast  of  such  high- 
sounding  supporters.    What  author, 


in  the  lianie  of  "  all  the  talent*/ 
one  pitch  above  mediocrity  or  star- 
vation, would  bend  his  genius  to  t\n 
whims  and  cagrices  of  managen/ 
players,  or  scene-shifters?  The  exi 
pense  of  getting  up  (as  the  slang  <rf' 
the  play-house  goes)  of  Oberon  and 
Aladdin,  exceeds,  1  venture  to  say, 
the  gross  amount  of  the  sums  receive 
ed  by  Shakespeare,  Congreve,  an4 
Farquhar,  for  those  productions  witS 
whicli  we  have  been  nightly  delight* 
ed  and  instructed,  as  were  our  an4 
cestors  before  us,  and  as  our  posteri- 
M  will  be  after  us.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  if  the  treasury  is  exhaust-' 
ed  on  the  scene-painter,  the  proper-s 
ty-master,  and  the  costume-finder, 
that  the  man  of  letters  should  direct 
the  current  of  his  intellects  towards 
a  more  fertilizing  soil  ? 

Oberon. 

The  incidents  of  which  this  oper^ 
is  composed  relate  to  the  fortunes  of 
one  Sir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  who  is 
banished  from  the  Court  of  the  il- 
lustrious Charlemagne,  on  account 
of  his  having  sent,  by  a  summary 
process,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  ra- 
ther hastily  on  his  travels  to  the 
other  world.  For  this  trifling  mis- 
take, he  is  banished  from  the  Court 
of  France,  with  a  promise  of  pardon 
if  he  atones  for  his  offence.  The 
terms  are  a  mere  nothing ;  he  hai 
only  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  affianced 
husband  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad's 
daughter,  and  make  her  his  wife. 
The  story  meets  the  ear  of  Oberon, 
the  king  of  the  fairies,  who,  having 
had  a  tiff  with  his  wife  Titania,  is 
parted  from  her,  never  to  meet  again, 
till  two  lovers  preserve  their  cottl 
stancy  after  every  temptation  tiP 
break  it.  The  scene  accordingly 
opens -with  a  view  of  the  kings 
bower,  where  groups  of  fairies  are 
cocking  up  their  legs  and  wings  to  a 
height  truly  edifyiug.  By  the  way, 
these  fairies  are  not  of  such  an  ethe- 
rial  nature  as  our  friends  in  th^ 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  aS  somg 
of  them  average  fourteen  stone,  ana 
rather  puzzle  one  to  think  "vvhat 
figures  they  cut  when  flying.  Obe* 
ron  transports  Sir  Huon  and  hi^T 
squire  to  the  palace  of  the  Caliphi^ 
where  he  arrives  just  in  time  to  save 
Jleiza,  his  daughter,  from  beings* 
married  ;  she  falls  in  love  with  him^ 

\ 
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obedient  to  all  the  rules  of  romance 
and  chivalry  at  first  sight ;  he,  with 
equal  expedition,  carries  her  off, 
(Uiough  friend  Braharn  found  it 
rather  a  difficult  tfiatter  in  Miss 

Paton*s,  or  Lady   L  's,  rather 

delicate  situation  ;)  they  are  ship- 
wrecked, and  fall  into  the  hands  of 
a  Saracen  prince.  Here  they  both 
undergo  tl,ie  trial  of  their  constancy. 
Braham,  or  Sir  Huon,  has  a  pretty 
woman  on  one  side,  and  a  bow- 
string on  the  other  ;  while  his  lady 
love  has  to  contend  with  Mr  Cooper 
in  a  tremendous  pair  of  nioustachios. 
They  have  the  grace  or  virtue  ttf 
withstand  these  awful  sufferings, 
triumph,  and  are  finally  united.  Obe- 
ron  and  his  frail  rib  are  again  turtles. 

As  you  may  anticipate,  the  prin- 
cipal or  only  charm  in  Oberon  is 
the  music.  It  is  a  delicate  and  an 
ungracious  task  to  speak  slightingly 
of  the  labours  of  a  man  of  genius. 
The  world  has  got,  to  me,  a  shock- 
ing way  of  speaking  its  mind  upon 
all  occasions,  and  thinks  nothing  of 
saying,  that  So-and-so  falls  off,  and 
that  he  is  nothing  like  what  he  used 
to  be.  Wer«  we  to  compare  Oberon 
» to  Der  Freischiltz,  it  would  be  un- 
doubtedly to  its  disadvantage :  yet 
still  it  has  many  beautiful  and  exqui- 
site touches  of  genius  and  melody, 
though  the  general  effect  is  monoto- 
nous and  heavy.  The  music  is  ela- 
borate in  the  utmost  sense  of  the 
i  word  ;  not  an  air  but  what  carries 
I  with  it  evidence  of  intense  and  pro- 
found study.  The  composer  has, 
\  however,  discovered  a  mannerism  of 
j  which  I  did  not  suspect  him.  For 
i  instance,  I  revel  in  hope  and  joy 
again,*'  appears  to  me  nothing  more 
than  an  echo  of  the  beautiful,  though 
oft-repeated  air,  "  Hope  again  is 
waking,"  in  his  popular  opera.  O 
turn  not  away  from  the  banquet  of 
bliss  !**  is  the  hunting  chorus  in  a 
new  shape.  Are  we  never  to  hear  the 
last  of  that  chorus  ?  The  repetition 
really  raises  devils  bluer  than  those 
in  the  incantation  scene.  In  fact,  the 
ear  is  completely  cloyed  with  "  some 
well-remembered"  turn  or  transi- 
tion, which,  though  not  exactly  pla- 
;  giarism,  yet  strikes  us  in  the  same 
I  way,  as  hacknicd  or  borrow^ed  ideas, 
in  original  or  different  language. 
Some  parts  of  the  overture,  particu- 
larly the  opening,  is  very  beautiful ; 


y.-^  Oberon — Aladdin, 

delicate,  wild,  and  of  a  hushing 
sweetness ;  sounds  such  as,  on  a 
moonlight  night,  you  could  fancy  a 
party  of  fairies  could  dance  to,  and 

 Which  fall  like  snow  in  the  sea, 

And  melt  in  the  heart  as  instantly. 

The  vulgar  taste,  as  it  is  impu- 
dently called,  has  always  struck  me 
as  the  true  criterion  of  genius.  At 
the  corner  of  every  street  you  will 
hear  the  finest  of  the  airs  of  Der 
Freischiitz  ;  and  I  do  not  think  you 
can  have  a  more  decided  proof  of  my 
judgment  than  in  affirming,  that 
out  of  the  dozens  of  airs  in  Oberon 
there  will  not  he  one  whistled  by  a 
pot-boy,  or  massacred  by  a  ballad- 
singer.  The  poetry  is  in  general 
graceful  and  elegant,  but  the  dia- 
logue wretchedly  insipid.  The  piece 
may  have  a  run ;  but,  to  crack  a 
joke,  which  I  suspect  is  not  mine, 
I  fear  'twill  be  a  run — off  its  legs. 

Aladdin 

Is  got  up  with  as  much  regard  to 
splendid  scenery  and  magnificent 
costume  as  its  rival  at  the  other 
•house,  and  with  the  same  amiable 
disregard  to  literary  distinction. 
The  opera  is  indeed  insufferably 
dull ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  Miss 
Stephens,  who  plays,  or  rather  sings 
Aladdin,  and  munches  apples  with 
particular  nonchalance,  and  talks  of 
'*  knocking  people  about,"  (by  the 
bye,  if  I  should  have  liked  to  be 
knocked  about,  it  should  be  by  Miss 
Stephens,)  no  one  would  be  able  to 
yawn  through  it.  Bishop  has  given 
us  several  delightful  airs,  but  a  few 
bars  of  music  will  not  compensate 
for  three  hours  and  a-half  (the  time 
the  opera  took  in  performance)  of 
wearying  attention.  Horn  sung  with 
great  effect  in  a  bravura  style,  and 
Mrs  Davison  (the  only  Lady  Teazle 
of  the  day)  played  an  old  woman. 
The  boxes  were  indifferently  filled 
at  half  price,  and  the  opera  was 
succeede^y  the  appropriate  enter- 
tainment of  the  "  The  Devil  to  Pay" 
the  manager  having  made  up  his 
mind,  though  only  the  second  night 
of  performance,  that  the  piece  never 
would. 

House  of  Commons, 
The  only  night  I  have  attended 
since  my  arrival  in  London  >vas  the 
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one  on  which  the  Spring- Gun- Re- 
peal-Bill,  or  the  New  Garden- Act, 
was  read  for  the  second  time.  It  is 
almost  disgraceful  to  humanity  to 
enter  into  an  argument  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  measure  ;  however,  as 
the  bill  has  not  as  yet  passed,  and  has 
moreover  met  with  some  opponents, 
I  must  out  with  my  real  opinion. 
One  question  I  would  ask  the  advo- 
cate, of  spring-guns,  which  1  consider 
comprehends  all  that  can  be  said, 
p-ro  and  con,  the  passing  of  the  bill 
for  their  discontinuance, — Which  is 
the  more  worthy  of  protection,  the 
life  of  a  fellow- creature,  or^the  pre- 
servation of  a  head  of  game?  If 
he  admit  the  former,  I  cannot 
think  he  can  open  his  lips  again  in 
defence  of  this  authorizer  of  legiti- 
matized man-slayers — a  law  which 
seems  to  have  an  existence  like  that 
of  the  fabled  vampyre,  by  the  blood 
which  is  shed  to  perpetuate  it. 

What  is  the  ostensible  object  of 
spring-guns  ? — To  destroy  those  who 
are  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  ergo,  a  mul- 
titude of  needy  peasantry  are  to  be 
sacrificed,  in  order  that  the  lord  of 
the  manor  may  enjoy  a  few  months 
shooting  in  the  autumn.  Do  you 
remember  the  story  of  the  Algerine 
Dey,  who,  upon  any  grand  occasion, 
for  instance,  the  arrival  of  a  foreign 
ambassador,  would,  by  way  of  a  treat, 
order  a  «core  or  two  of  his  subjects 
to  be  slaughtered,  expressly  for  the 
entertainment  and  gratification  of 
his  august  visitors.^  The  country 
gentlemen  of  England,  in  regard  to 
the  zeal  they  discover  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  September  guests,  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  their  notions  of 
hospitality  from  that  amiable  auto- 
crat. I  do  not  believe  it  possible  that 
there  can  be  a  preserve  of  game  at 
present  in  this  country  but  what 
has  been  purchased  by  a  life,  or  at 
least  a  limb.  What  an  honest  pride 
hospitable  lord  of  the  manor 
must  feel  in  observing  to  his  au- 
tumnal visitors,  The^ovey  you 
sprung  this  morning  cost  a  half- 
starved  labourer  hisleg ; — the  haunch 
of  venison  of  which  you  are  now 
partaking  was  procured  by  the  an- 
nihilation of  a  villanous  poacher ; — 
that  hare  which  I  sent  you  a  fort- 
night ago  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  one  of  my  tenant's  sons  as 
he  lay  dead,  shot  by  one  of  my  pa- 
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tent  spring-guns. — What  an  admU 
rable  code  is  our  game-laws  I" 

As  I  have  hitherto  regarded  springs 
guns  as  they  operate  against  the 
guilty,  if  they  are  not  to  be  defends 
ed  on  that  view,  (and  Heaven  and 
humanity  forbid  that  they  should 
be  !)  what  can  be  said  in  their  favour, 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
endangering  the  lives  of  the  inno* 
cent?  Is  it  not  horrible  to  reflect, 
and  yet  has  it  not  often  occurred, 
that  strangers  to  the  soil, — labourers 
returning  from  their  daily  toil,  in 
ignorance  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  horrid  engines, — have  taken,  as 
they  consider,  the  nearest  way  to 
their  homes,  and  have  found  it  the 
shortest  to  eternity  ! 

Sensibility  of  Hangmen, 
There  is  something  particularly 
gratifying  in  the  exercise  of  amiable 
feelings ;  and  although  there  may 
be  some  who  would  sneer  at  the  sen- 
sibility of  Jack  Ketch,  let  the  fol- 
lowing fact  do  this  hitherto-injured 
member  of  society  justice.  The  soD 
of  the  late  respectable  individmi 
who  executed  the  office,  not  haviof 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  his  father'cj 
gallows  before  his  eyes,  committed 
theft,  for  which  he  is  sentenced  U|( 
be  whipped,  one  of  the  function^ 
which  Mr  Ketch  has  to  go  through,< 
jure  officii.  The  gentleman  who  a| 
present  fills  the  executive  office,  witB. 
a  delicacy  which  does  honour  to  hm 
feelings,  has  sent,  I  understand,  J 
petition  to  the  Court,  {entre  nous  ^ 
course,)  expressing  the  shock  hf 
should  feel  in  exercising  his  profe*j 
sion  on  the  son  of  the  individual  t| 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  knowi 
ledge  of  it.  Mr  Serjeant  Arabii^ 
with  a  due  appreciation  of  such  re- 
finement of  feeling,  has,  I  unde»i 
stanS,  taken  the  matter  seriouslf 
into  consideration.  [ 

An  Advertisement  in  a  late  Nuint 
ber  of  the  Times,  addressed  to  a 
young  gentleman,  who  has  abruptlj 
quitted  one  of  the  Universities,  afte 
expressing  the  great  loss  and  afflioi 
tion  his  absence  has  occasioned,  com 
eludes  by  a  noble  reward  of— tThrei 
Guineas  for  the  discovery  of  h*| 
place  of  residence.  Society  musi 
really  experience  a  great  loss, 
bv  an  individual,  on  whose  virtue 
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ind  worth  so  modest  a  price  is  set — 
"  by  liis  afflicted  relatives  and 
friends 

The  Fall  of  ElUston. 

Cities  rise  and  fall !  —  empires 
flourish  and  decay ! — kingdoms  pass 
from  the  earth,  and  are  heard  of  no 
teore !  If  such  is  the  perishability  of 
human  concerns,  can  we  wonder,  if 
Mr  Elliston  gets  dead  drunk,  he 
?  should  fall  likewise  ?  Yes !  the  manai- 
ger,  the  great  lessee,  and  the  first  of 
comedians,  has  given  a  proof  that 
human  nature  is  prone  to  frailty, 
and  that  nemo  mortalium  omnibus 
horis  sapit"  In  playing  FalstafF,  a 
few  nights  since,  •  this  veteran 
member  of  the  dramatic  corps,"  and 
unaffected  admirer  of  the  brandy- 
bottle,  just  as  he  had  spoken  those 
awfully  appropriate  words, — 

Hal,  if  thou  should'st  see  me  down  in 
the  battle,  bestride  me,  so—'tis  a  point 
of  friendship  ! 

when,  overcome  by  the  force  of 
his  feelings,  or  the  liquor  he  had 
swallowed,  he  staggered  and  fell  !— 
"  Oh !  what  a  fall  was  there,  my 
countrymen  !"  Mr  Wallack  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  reinstate  him,  but 
the  great  lessee  had  already  risen  too 
high  in  public  estimation,  and  sank 
too  heavily  on  the  boards,  to  be 
raised  by  his  stage-manager  ! 


An  attorney  of  the  name  of  Fisher, 
residing  at  Lyme-Regis,  has  obtained 
a  verdict  against  Stockdale,  the  pub- 
lisher of  Harriet  Wilson's  Memoirs, 
for  asserting  that  he  is  a  lady- 
killer,"  has  black  eyes,"  and  (to 
what  a  height  will  this  notorious 
woman  carry  her  insinuations  !)  that 
he  is  six  feet  high."  In  pure 
compassion  for  the  affliction  he  must 
have  endured,  in  being  so  horridly 
libelled,  the  Jury  have  awarded 
him  seven  hundred  pounds  damages. 
VYithout  reflecting  on  the  verdict, 
the  charge  of  the  learned  Judge,  or 
attempting  to  defend  the  disgusting 
conduct  of  Wilson,  still,  I  think, 
there  are  many  men  who  would 
gladly  give  seven  hundred  pounds 
for  being  charged  with  the  identical 
atrocities  which  are  laid  at  the  door 
of  Mr  Fisher, — have  so  grievously 
wounded  his  fair  fame  and  reputa- 
tion. I  understand  that  gentleman, 
however,  to  be  a  married  man,  and 
the  father  of  a  large  family. 

So  much  for  what  I  have  seen, 
heard,  and  read,  during  the  present 
month.  If  you  are  not  sufficiently 
bored  with  the  present,  I  promise 
you  a  fresh  supply  of  gossip  in  my 
next ;  and  as  1  have  upon  this  occa- 
sion dilated  pretty  largely  on  persons, 
I  shall  confine  myself,  in  ray  future 
speculations,  rather  more  closely  to 
things. — Vale.  Y. 


VIOLANTE  ;  A  TALE  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


A  CONSIDERABLE  time  before  the 
inn  on  the  summit  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard  had  attained  its  present 
magnificent  form,  a  stormy  winter 
night  led  several  travellers  to  seek 
the  shelter  of  the  small  dwelling 
which  friendly  hands  had  erected  on 
that  spot.  A  cheerful  fire  blazed  upon 
the  hearth,  and  the  company,  which 
consisted  of  young  men  of  rank,  or, 
at  least,  of  fortune,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  acquainted,  having  of- 
ten before  met  on  both  sides  of  the 
Alps,  gathered  round  it,  to  enjoy, 
over  some  flasks  of  old  wine,  the 
conviction  of  having  escaped  from 
serious  danger.  The  inspiring  li- 
quor soon  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
guests,  and  the  snow-storm,  which 
continued  to  drift  against  the  win- 
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dows  with  great  violence,  became 
the  subject  of  laughter.  The  song 
went  round,  and  every  individual 
gave  a  specimen  of  the  language  and 
manner  of  his  country,  for  which 
indulgence,  or  rather  praise,  was  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  others,  who, 
for  similar  communications,  met 
with  the  same  friendly  return.  This 
happy  harmony  caused,  at  last,  the 
eyes  of  all  to  rest  upon  the  only 
person  who  seemed  unsusceptible  of 
it.  It  was  a  young  German  noble- 
man, who  thrust  his  discord  into  the 
cheerful  chorus.  Bernwald  was  his 
name,  and  he  was  known  to  all  the 
company  either  personally,  or  by  the 
favourable  reputation  which  his 
manly  character  and  noble  manners 
had  every  where  obtained  for  him. 

4T 
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To  press  such  a  guest  with  indis- 
creet questions,  or  to  make  his  si- 
lence the  subject  of  mirthful  jests, 
was  not  deemed  advisable ;  but  the 
wish  to  learn  what  had  thrown  the 
youth,  formerly  so  cheerful  and  so- 
ciable, into  this  deep  dejection,  in- 
creasing in  every  breast,  some  of  his 
more  particular  friends  ventured  to 
ask  him,  in  a  sympathising  tone,  why 
he  would  not  to-day  enliven  their 
joy,  by  sharing  it. 

Raising  his  head  with  an  expres- 
sion of  mild  sadness  in  his  counte- 
nance, he  seemed  astonished  to  find 
the  social  rejoicing  silenced,  and  the 
eyes  of  all  present  fixed  upon  him- 
self; he  therefore,  after  a  short  pause, 
thus  addressed  them :— My  friends, 
my  melancholy  aspect  has  interrupt- 
ed your  joy  ;  I  feel  that  I  owe  you 
some  indemnification  for  it;  will 
you  accept  as  such  the  communica- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance which  has  cast  this  gloom 
over  my  mind  and  my  countenance? 
It  cannot  affect  you  so  powerfully 
as  it  has  affected  me,  who  was  part- 
ly involved  in  it,  and  who  am  most 
intimately  connected  by  the  ties  of 
early  friendship  with  him  to  whom 
this  occurrence  happened  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  may  move  your  sympathy  to 
hear  how  the  delusions  of  the  world 
brought  destruction  and  grief  on  the 
noblest  love." 

The  company  having  expressed 
their  approbation  of  Bernwald's  pro- 
posal, he  began  as  follows Some 
of  you  have  known  the  young  Count 
Lindan,  and  have  loved  him  for  his 
worthy  mind,  his  affectionate  disposi- 
tion, and,  above  all,  for  his  poetic  ge- 
nius, which  first  allured  him  out  of 
his  dear  old  Germany  into  this  coun- 
try. Notwithstanding  his  travels  and 
his  wanderings,  a  strong  attachment 
for  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for  its 
customs,  its  legends,  and  its  poets, 
ever  filled  his  heart,  and  he  often  ex- 
pressed this  feeling  in  songs  which  he 
used  to  accompany  with  the  guitar. 
One  evening,  as  he  was  seated  on 
the  fragments  of  an  ancient  temple  on 
the  sea  shore,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  he  was  singing  one  of  his 
favourite  songs,  and  I  was  stretched 
on  the  fragrant  grass  by  his  side,  lis- 
tening to  him,  when  two  veiled  fe- 
males glided  past  us,  one  of  them 
seeming,  by  her  dress,  her  figure, 
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and  her  manner,  to  be  a  high-born 
lady.  She  stopped  a  moment,  as  if 
arrested  by  Lindanes  song,  but  when 
surprise  at  the  apparition  silenced 
him,  she  turned  away  in  disappoint- 
ment, and  vanished  amongst  the 
shrubbery.  Some  soft  chords  from 
Lindanes  guitar  followed  her,  and  1 
said,  in  a  laughing  tone,  *  She  looks 
like  a  Nausica  here  on  the  beach, 
my  friend,  for  whom  one  would  will- 
ingly submit  to  an  Odyssean  ship- 
wreck, and  a  ten  year's  wandering 
into  the  bargain,  for  the  pleasure  of 
being  comforted  by  her,  and,  having 
no  Penelope  at  home,  to  marry  her, 
if  possible.'  Lindan  had  but  half, 
heard  my  speech,  he  repealed, 
*  Shipwreck  !  wandering  !  our  whole 
existence  is  perhaps  no  better,  and 
the  love  even  of  this  sorceress  may  \ 
lead  to  the  same  end.' 

He  resumed  his  song,  but,  as  if. 
seized  with  a  prophetic  feeling  of  ap-j 
preaching  grief,  he  gave  it  a  more, 
tender  and  more  melancholy  expres- 
sion, until  a  melodious  female  voice, ; 
from  a  neighbouring  bower,  inter- 
rupted him.    The  singer  scolded, 
him,  in  sweet  Italian  sounds,  that  he' 
could  venture  to  awaken,  with  foreign { 
and  even  lamenting  tones,  the  echoj 
of  the  Parthenopean  shore.  Lindan,^ 
familiar  with  the  cheerful  art  of  thej 
improvisatore,  was  replying  in  asi--^ 
milar  manner,  when  we  perceived? 
the   female  figure   who  had  first 
passed  us  leave  the  bower,  and  ad- 
vance towards  us.    Yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  my  friend,  she  raised 
the  veil  which  hid  her  face,  and  we 
discovered  the  beautiful  Violante, 
the  daughter  of  a  Neapolitan  noble- 
man, and  the  most  celebrated  beau- 
ty of  the  land.    We  had  never  be- 
fore had  an  opportunity  of  closely 
admiring  her  charms,  my  friend's 
excursions  and  searches  after  old 
lore  and  legends  among  the  country 
people  having  excluded  us  from  the 
gay  world ;  but  she  now,  after  ask- 
ing our  names  and  rank,  invited  us 
to  follow  her  to  her  father's  villa, 
that  she  might  introduce  us  to  him. 
We  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
have  lived  since  that  evening  under 
the  magic  spell  of  the  lovely  appari- 
tion.   We  entered,  in  the  mean 
time,  into  closer  connexion  with  the 
world,  and  my  friend  strove,  by  the 
tenderest  attentions,  to  gain  the  heart 
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of  Violantc  for  himself,  and  for  his 
country.    He  soon  succeeded,  as  far 
89  regarded  himself ;  his  handsome 
figure,  his  pleasing  and  affectionate 
manner,   shortly  gained  him  the 
love  of  his  fair  mistress ;  but  Vio- 
lante  heard  every  proposal  to  go  to 
Germany  with  decided  aversion.  A 
strife  began  between  the  lovers,  where- 
in— may  every  foreigner  in  this  as- 
sembly excuse  the  expression  ! — the 
German  depth  and  purity  of  feeling 
carried  the  point  against  Violante's 
ItaHan  pride,  and  her  effeminate  dis- 
inclination for  the  uncouth  sounds 
of  a  northern  language.    She  sub- 
mitted to  the  task  of  learning  the 
German  from  her  friend ;  arid  whilst 
he  was  making  her  acquainted  with 
our  poets  and  our  philosophers,  new 
and  wonderful  blossoms  germinated 
in  her  breast.    It  afforded  great 
delight  to  observe  the  progress  of 
these  northern  flowers  and  tendrils 
in  this  southern  garden  ;  and  the 
attentive  gardener,  my  good  and 
pious  Lindan,  fostered  his  beautiful 
love-blossoms  in  silent  happiness, 
without  forming  for  the  moment 
another  wish.    Violante   was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  se- 
curing their  union  ;  every  thing  was 
'accordingly  prepared  for  Lindan  to 
make  a  formal  proposal  *o  her  father. 
He  thought  with  trepidation  of  the 
important  day  ;  not  that  he  had  any 
cause  to  apprehend  a  refusal,  against 
■which  his  rank,  his  fortune,  and  his 
faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ^-eligion, 
protected  him,  but  he  dreaded  the  ce- 
remonies of  a  court  presentation,  and 
all  that  follows  such  a  step.  Poor 
Lindan,  thou  wast  spared  all  these 
formalities,  but  in  a  far,  far  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  thou  hadst 
anticipated  or  wished!  Some  time 
Tiad  elapsed  since  a  young  French- 
man had  been  introduced  to  Vio- 
lante's father.    We  at  first  over- 
looked him  in  his  common-place 
courtliness  ;  but  he  soon  succeeded, 
by  means  of  some  pretty  canzonettes, 
and  some  stale  jokes,  the  emptiness 
of  which  constituted  their  most  pro- 
minent quality,  to  raise  himself  into 
notoriety.  Lindan  met  this  new  ap- 
parition with  friendly  affection,  his 
cheerful  and  unassuming  disposition 
reflecting  every  new  formation  of 
the  human  mind  to  its  best  advan- 
tage.    Nevertheless,    the  foreign 


youth  soon  became  troublesome  to 
us.    The  common-place  courtliness, 
which  had  at  first  modestly  stood 
back,  raised  itself  to  higher  and  more 
assuming  stations,  until  it  gained, 
no  one  could  tell  how,  the  highest 
place  in  the  assembly,  and  circum- 
scribed and  suppressed  every  expres- 
sion of  genius  as  well  as  originality, 
under  the  pretence  of  gratifying  all, 
whilst  it,  in  reality,  gratified  but  its 
own  spokesman.  Lindan  grew  silent 
and  reserved  in  company ;  a  song 
from  Violante,  a  solitary  walk  with 
her,  recompensed  him  for  many  a 
tiresome  hour  spent  in  the  now  mo- 
notonous circle.  He  scarcely  noticed 
the  young  Frenchman's  wish  to  gain 
Violante's  love,  and  when  he  did, 
he  merely  smiled  at  it,  as  an  extra- 
vagant undertaking.    I  felt  differ- 
ently.   I  saw  but  too  clearly  how 
much  the  stranger  gained  in  Violan- 
te's eyes,  and  how  much  the  sweet 
plants,  which  Lindan  fostered  in  her 
mind,  lost  thereby.    Daily  one  of 
the  tender  blossoms  faded,  and  at 
last  there  sprung  up  so  many  Pari- 
sian tulips,  that  a  German  forget- 
me-not,  and  a  proud  Italian  rose, 
could  but  seldom  raise  their  heads. 
Lindan,  for  a  long  time,  shut  his 
eyes,  as  if  intentionally,  to  this  me- 
lancholy   change.     One  evening, 
however,  he  sought  me  after  leaving 
the  circle,  and  his  eyes  were  filled 
with   tears.    '  I  fear,  Bernwald/ 
said  he  in  a  low  voice,  '  I  have  lost 
her  !'  I  was  silent,  but  a  deep  sigh 
escaped  my  troubled  breast.    '  And 
yet,'  continued  he,  *  I  must  strive  for 
her  as  long  as  I  am  able.    Such  a 
paradise  is  not  so  easily  resigned.' 

"  After  this,  Lindan's  behaviour  to- 
wards the  Frenchman  grew  serious, 
nay,  almost  hostile.  He  openly  at- 
tacked his  pitiful  shallowness,  but 
the  adversary  always  effected  his 
escape.  The  circumstance,  that  most 
of  the  phrases  which  the  smatterer 
uttered  passed  his  lips  without  be- 
ing understood,  and  left  his  heart 
without  being  felt,  was  as  great  an 
advantage  to  him,  as  oil  to  smooth 
the  body  is  useful  to  the  wrestler, 
while  it  prevents  his  antagonist  from 
obtaining  anywhere  a  secure  hold  of 
him.  We  lived  melancholy^  anni- 
hilating days  ! 

"One  fine  mild  evening  assembled 
us  all  on  the  terrace  in  front  of  the 
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Villa,  The  night  rose  so  majesti- 
cally out  of  the  sea,  spreading  slow- 
ly over  the  yet  faintly  illuminated 
earth,  while  a  few  stars  were  smil- 
ing down  upon  us  from  the  azure 
sky,  that  we  all,  wrapped  up  in  deep 
admiration,  unconsciously  grew  si- 
lent ;  even  the  Frenchman's  inde- 
fatigable tongue  ceased  for  a  moment 
its  exertions.  Lindan  was  seated 
next  to  Violante ;  an  ardent  desire 
after  the  love  he  had  lost,  and  the 
happy  days  that  had  gone  by,  com- 
ing over  him,  he  asked  the  beautiful 
girl  for  a  German  song,  which  she 
formerly  was  wont  to  sing  with  great 
emotion. 

The  general  silence  caused  the 
Frenchman  to  overhear  his  words; 
and,  without  waiting  for  Violante's 
reply,  he  expatiated  on  the  barbarity 
of  expecting  such  beautiful  lips  to 
utter  such  Gothic  sounds.  *  The 
answer  of  my  fair  neighbour  is  the 
only  one  that  I  can  accept  of,'  said 
Lindan  mildly ;  but  when  the 
Frenchman  continued  his  gibes,  Lin- 
dan would  have  retorted,  had  not 
Violante,  perceiving  his  intention, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  by  add- 
ing, while  her  face  was  yet  brighten- 
ed with  smiles,  called  up  by  the 
French  jokes,  '  Indeed,  my  dear 
Count,  if  it  be  doing  you  a  great  fa- 
vour, T  will  sing  the  song  ;  but  as 
to  pleasure,  it  really  does  not  afford 
me  any.  You  are  going  to  scold, 
my  good  teacher ;  but  you  must 
confess,  that  you  laid  my  poor  lips 
under  some  restraint,  by  teaching 
me  your  German  language.  If  ever 
I  found  any  pleasure  in  it,  you  must 
ascribe  it  to  the  charms  of  novelty, 
and  I  now  return  to  the  nationality 
which  is  natural  to  me  ;  neverthe- 
less, should  any  thing  foreign  be  re- 
quired, you  will  allow  me,  that  the 
pretty  chansons  which  the  cheva- 
lier has  taught  me  are  better  quali- 
fied for  general  amusement." 

"  *  Yes,  yes,  if  that  was  the  mean- 
ing !*  replied  Lindan,  in  a  depressed 
tone  of  voice,  and  sunk  into  deep  ab- 
straction, without  noticing  even  the 
triumphant  exclamations  of  the 
Frenchman.  I  held  the  German 
cause  and  myself  in  too  high  esti- 
mation to  make  any  reply  to  this 
verbal  abstract  of  Boileau  and  Bat- 
teux.  He  consequently  let  his  suada 
take  its  free  course,  and  concluded 
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by  deriding  his  vanquished  foe's  vain 
attempt  to  make  the  beautiful  Vio- 
lante Tedesca,  '  Yes,'  he  added  ; 
'  every  nation  must  have  its  parti- 
cular poetry  ;  but  to  introduce  boor* 
ish  songs  into  the  boudoirs  of  high* 
born  beauties,  marks  a  boorish  edu- 
cation.' 

I  was  going  to  speak,  when  Lin- 
dan stopped  me,  and  said,  in  Ger- 
man, *  This  is  my  concern,  my 
brother ;  by  thine  honour,  and  by 
our  friendship,  thou  shalt  prepare  it 
for  me.'    He  then  arose,  bowed  to 
the  company,  and  withdrew.  Vio- 
lante was  struck,  the  others  were, 
embarrassed,  and   the  Frenchman'' 
seemed  unconscious  of  any  thing  but 
his  triumph,  until  I  took  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  whispering  to 
him, — *  Count  Lindan  expects  you' 
to  meet  him  to-morrow  morning  at 
five  o'clock,  with  a  second  and  a 
pair  of  pistols,  on  the  small  island^, 
which  you  here  see  before  us.'  Al| 
sudden  paleness  spread  over  his  fea- ' 
tures ;  but,  true  to  the  dictates  of 
old  French  chivalry,  he  immediate** 
ly  recovered  his  presence  of  mindi 
and  accepted  the  challenge  with  the 
best  possible  grace.    1  withdrew. 

*^  The  following  morning  we  met 
at  the  appointed  hour.  The  chevalier 
was  accompanied  by  a  surgeon  and 
an  elderly  French  gentleman,  who 
tried  to  speak  of  a  reconciliation, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  youth, 
who  observed  Lindan's  serious  and 
determined  silence.  They  agreed  to 
fire  in  advancing,  the  Frenchman 
having  disputed  Lindan's  right  to 
the  first  shot,  an  advantage  which 
Lindan  w^as  as  unwilling  to  give  up 
as  to  contend  about.  They  stood 
opposite  to  each  other.  I  gave  the 
word  to  fire.  They  advanced.  Thg  , 
chevalier  fired, — a  struggle  in  Lin- 
dan's body  told  me  he  was  wounded. 
Blood  streamed  from  his  side,  yet 
he  advanced  a  few  paces.  His  shot 
entered  the  chevalier's  breast,  and 
stretched  him  on  the  ground.  The 
surgeon  declared  the  wound  to  be 
mortal ;  and  as  Lindan  was  only 
hurt  by  a  grazing  shot,  I  hastened 
to  save  him  from  the  dangers  which 
the  chevalier's  near  connexion  with 
the  Ambassador  of  his  country  might 
occasion  to  us. 

"  We  went  to  Rome,  and  there 
weekly  received  accounts  of  the  che- 
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U^Wexs  state  of  health.^  My  friend's 
imind  was  oppressed  with  grief  at 
th^  destruction  of  his  happiness,  and 
darkened  by  the  thought  that  the 
stranger  had  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  his  hand.  He  recollected  his 
having  sometimes  mentioned  his 
mother;  every  trifling  expression 
that  had  passed  on  the  subject  was 
now  revived,  and  clad  in  tenderness, 
by  Lindanes  soft  disposition.  He 
represented  to  himself  the  unknown 
female,  in  the  most  melancholy  and 
distracted  state,  and  reproached  him- 
jself  as  the  cause  of  all  her  distress. 

'  He  lives  !'  cried  he,  one  day, 
entering  my  chamber  with  a  letter 
in  his  hand,  and  his  countenance 
beaming  with  delight,—'  he  lives ! 
and  is  able  to  go  about  again  !'  We 
now  finished  the  perusal  of  the  let- 
ter, of  which  Lindan  had,  in  the 
hurry,  but  glanced  over  the  first 
lines.  What  nev^rs  were  here  in  store 
for  my  poor  friend  !  His  correspon- 
dent,  anxious  to  give  valid  comfort, 
wrote,  that  entire  reliance  might  be 
placed  in  the  chevalier's  recovery, 
as  he  was,  in  the  course  of  eight 
days,  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with 
the  Countess  Violante. 

We  for  some  time  looked  at  each 
other  in  silence,  at  last  Lindan  said, 
with  a  faint  smile  on  his  pale  coun- 
tenance, *  What  better  could  we  ex- 
pect? It  is  not  now  that  I  first  lose 
her.  But  let  us  go  home  to  Ger- 
many, my  friend  !  Oh,  for  the  dear 
oaks  round  my  parental  castle !  How 
much  shall  1  have  to  tell  them  !" 

"  We  set  out,  but  Lindan's  health 
declined,  partly  on  account  of  his 
wound  having  been  neglected,  but 
more  so  on  account  of  the  deep  de- 
jection that  preyed  on  his  mind.  In 
this  manner  we  reached  a  small 
country-seat,  in  the  Milan  territory, 
which  I  had  some  time  ago  pur- 
chased, with  a  view  of  often  re-visit- 
ing  Italy.  We  intended  to  return 
home  from  hence  through  Switzer- 
land, where  Lindan  had  some  near 
relations  and  friends  ;  but  a  serious 
indisposition  stretched  my  friend  on 
a  sick-bed,  and  the  doctor's  orders 
kept  him  a  prisoner  at  my  seat  for 
several  weeks  after  his  complamt 
was  removed. 

Amongst  our  former  acquaintan- 
ces in  Naples  there  was  one  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  his  insignificance 
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and  dullness  ;  the  most  ordinary 
and  open  situations  and  relations  of 
his  neighbours  were  to  him  impene- 
trable. This  inoffensive  being  hap- 
pened one  day  to  claim  the  rites  of 
hospitality  at  our  quiet  dwelling; 
and  while  we  were  scarcely  bestow- 
ing a  due  degree  of  politeness  on  his 
presence,  fate  would  have  it,  that  he 
should  thrust  the  sting  of  the  deepest 
anguish  into  the  heart  of  my  friend. 

"  He  related,  that,  as  a  friend  of 
the  family,  he  had  been  present  at 
Violante  s  nuptials.  Every  thing  had 
been  conducted  with  great  magni- 
ficence, according  to  the  general 
custom,  and  nothing  had  tended  to 
damp  the  expectations  of  the  guests, 
save  the  pale  and  quiet  appearance  of 
Violante,  a  circumstance  which  the 
narrator,  however,  imputed  to  a  na- 
tural timidity  becoming  such  an  oc- 
casion.   The  bridegroom,  after  de- 
lighting  the  company  with  a  bur- 
lesque execution  of  a  German  song, 
requested  Violante  to  sing  a  similar 
one  seriously,  that  the  guests  might 
decide  whether  her  bewitching  lips 
were  able  to  lend  harmony  to  such 
barbarous  compositions.     He  asked 
her  for  the  song  of  the  terrace,  by 
which  our  friend  suspected  he  meant 
to  designate  some  particular  evening. 
Violante  cast  an  expressive  look  up- 
on her  betrothed,  and  said,  after  a 
short  silence,  with  marks  of  great 
astonishment,   '  If  you  wish  it 
She  then  sung,  and  sung  with  al- 
ways increasing  emotion,  until  all 
present  were  affected;  at  last,  her 
eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  and  she 
rushed  from  the  apartment  with 
audible  sobs.    She  has  not  been  seen 
since.    A  report  was  spread  that  she 
had  been  taken  ill,  but  no  doubt  waf 
entertained  that  she  had  vanished 
from  her  father's  house,  without 
leaving  any  trace  behind.' 

"  Lindanes  wounded  spirit  was  un- 
able any  longer  to  conceal  the  source 
of  its  distress,  and  the  stranger  left 
us  that  very  evening.  My  friend 
and  X  sought  the  shades  of  the  park 
to  divert  our  minds  ;  he  at  last  broke 
our  long  silence,  saying,  '  That 
marriage  evening  of  Violante's  has 
made  me  so  sad,  that  I  could  fancy 
I  heard  the  lovely  scared  dove  coo- 
ing to  us  from  yonder  pines.* 

He  had  scarcely  finished  these 
words;  when  we  actually  heard  soft 
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lamentations  and  animated  talking 
from  that  quarter;  yea,  drawing 
nearer,  we  could  distinguish  Ger- 
man sounds,  which  induced  us  to 
stand  and  listen  what  was  to  be  con- 
fided to  an  Italian  evening  sky  in 
tones  to  us  so  familiar. 

*^  ^  Don't  weep,  don't  weep, — my 
dear  friend/  said  a  lovely  voice, 
which  vibrated  but  too  sensibly  in 
Lindanes  heart.  '  1  tell  you  I  am 
now  all  your  own  again,  as  the  song 
has  it ;  do  you  remember  it  ?  1 
once  refused  to  sing  it  to  you,  but  I 
now  sing  it  in  my  dreams,  and  when 

I  am  awake  '—Then  suddenly 

interrupting  her  own  song,  she 
whispered,  '  The  Frenchman  is  not 
near  us,  I  hope—he  cannot  be 
here,— -you  know  I  dread  his  gibes, 
but  love  you  nevertheless  as  warmly 
as  ever.  Do  bear  with  me  patient- 
ly !' 

Lmdan  threw  himself  into  my 
arras  with  great  emotion.  '  She  is 
here  !'  ejaculated  he  ;  *  she  speaks  to 
me,— she  still  loves  me !  Oh  come, 
come,— I'll  surprise  her  with  my 
presence.'  Drawing  nearer,  we 
perceived  Violante  embracing  the 
stem  of  a  pine-tree,  and  bathing  it 
with  her  tears.  '  Do  not  give  to  the 
tree  what  belongs  to  me,  my  sweet 
angel,'  said  Lindan,  his  voice  soften- 
ing with  melancholy  joy  ;  Mt  com- 
prehends thee  not;  the  rustling  of  its 
branches  is  its  only  answer  ;  here  a 
true  heart  speaks  to  thee  through 
faithful  lips.' 

Violante  raised  herself  with  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  embarass- 
ment  in  her  manner.  She  soon,  how- 
ever, recovered  her  composure,  and 
came  to  meet  us  with  all  the  airs  of 
the  gay  and  the  fashionable;  she 
addressed  us  as  strangers,  in  the 
French  language,  and  spoke  to  us  on 
the  common  topics  of  court  conver- 
sation. '  Violante,  what  ails  thee  ?' 
exclaimed  Lindan,  in  German.  '  He 
whom  thou  seekest  is  here,— the 
Frenchman  is  far  off.' 

'\  '  Non,  monsieur,'  said  she,  in  a 
timid  voice;  '  non,  monsieur  le 
chevalier,  croyez  moi,  je  vous  le  dis 
franchement,  jamais  je  ne  serais  a 
vous';  and  hurrying  back  to  the  pine- 
tree,  she  embraced  it,  whispering 
tenderly,  <  Deliver  me  from  his  per- 
secutions, my  dear  German  friend. 
He  IS  so  troublesome,  and  I  cannot 
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get  rid  of  him.  He  must  shun  thy 
valiant  arm— make  him  begone  !'  ' 
The  evening  breeze  now  shook  the 
foliage  of  the  pine-tree,  '  Entcndez 
vous  ce  qu'il  dit,  monsieur?"  re^ 
sumed  Violante;  'je  vous  prie  de 
vous  menager,  et  de  vous  retirefjj^ 
cela  vous  fera  du  bien.' 

"  Alas!  what  I  had  anticipated 
proved  but  too  true.     Her  accomp- 
lished mind  was  deranged,  and  con- 
tinued so  in  spite  of  all  endeavours 
to  cure  it.    When  Lindan  tried  to 
approach  her,  she  flew  from  him  \ 
with  loud  screams  ;  but  though  she ' 
never  could  be  allured  into  the  house, 
she  never  passed  the  boundary  of  the 
grounds.    Whenever  she  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  answer  my  friend^^' 
she  always  did  so  in   the  FrencU 
language,— made  use  of  the  choicest 
phrases,  and  continued  in  the  melan- 
choly illusion  that  she  was  speaking 
to  the  chevalier ;  she,  on  the  other  < 
hand,  lavished  the  sweetest  caresses  ! 
on  trees,  shrubs,  and  statues,  mis- 
taking each  of  these  objects  for  the 
ardently  wished-for  Lindan. 

"  My  poor  friend  allowed  his  deep 
distress  to  prey  upon  his  vitals,  ana 
the  rapid  decay  of  his  strength 
proved  his  only  comfort  for  the  in- 
surmountable separation  from  a  mis- 
tress who  lived  under  his  eye,  and 
continued  to  love  him  with  the 
tenderest  affection.  He  caused  a 
tomb  to  be  constructed  for  Violante 
and  himself;  'Here,  at  least,  we 
shall  find  rest  together !'  exclaimed 
he,  looking  at  the  finished  edifice, 
and  consecrating  it  with  a  plenteous 
offering  of  pious  tears.  Violante  one 
day  finding  him  alone  in  this  place, 
shewed  less  timidity;  she  even  began 
to  talk  German  to  him,  and  said  at 
last,  '  If  you  would  not  think  me 
mad,  my  dear  sir,  I  could  almost  feel 
inclined  to  tell  you  that  you  remind 
me  of  my  dear,  oh,  so-much-beloved 
Lindan.'  A  ray  of  hope  glimmered 
m  his  soul;  but  dark  distraction 
suddenly  spreading  its  infatuating 
wings  over  her  poor  mind  again,  she 
flew  from  him,  uttering  a  scream  of 
terror.  This  same  thing  has  often 
happened  since  ;  and  Lindan  spends 
whole  days  near  the  tomb,  in  order 
to  catch  on  this  spot,  which  the  ap- 
proaching sacrifice  seems  to  have 
hallowed,  the  few  bright  moments 
which  flash  through  Violante's  mimL 
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Called  to  Germany  on  business  of 
importance,  I  took  leave  of  him,  as 
if  for  ever.  Poor  Violante  will  have 
ifound  rest  long  ere  my  return.  Al- 
1  ready  her  tender  spirit  strove  pain- 
fully to  free  itself  of  its  earthly 
bonds,  and  to  fly  to  where  eternal 
;  truth  and  love  for  ever  reign." 
Bernwald  ceased,  and  a  melan- 
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choly  silence  prevailed  throughout 
the  company,  when  something  was 
heard  rustling  against  the  window  ; 
the  person  nearest  to  it  threw  open 
the  sash,  and  a  beautiful  white  dove 
was  seen  looking  in,  and  then  di- 
recting its  flight  straight  towards 
heaven. 


Gusion  de  BluudcviUe, 


GASTON  UK  BLONDEVILLE  ^. 

\    The  appearance  of  a  work  from  too  much,  yet  leaves  nothing  to  be 
I  the  pen  of  a  first-rate  author  is,  in  desired.  She,  in  that  most  appalling 
!  these  literary  days,  a  matter  of  no  story,  rejected  the  light  poetry  with 
small  interest;  but  when  the  pro-  which  its  predecessors  had  been  so 
duction  issues,  as  it  were,  from  the  freely  interspersed ;  and  she,  more- 
I  grave,  —  when  we  know  that  the  over,  kept  a  stricter  rein  over  her 
hand  whose  efforts  for  our  instruc-  descriptive  powers  than  she  ever  had 
i  lion  and  entertainment  we  are  now,  done  before.    She  avoided  long  par- 
and  for  the  first  time,   enjoying,  ticulars  of  rural  scenery,  and  tedious 
has  long  since  been  mouldering  in  trackings  of  the  agitated  mind,  from 
the  dust,  we  are  filled,  not  merely  one  terrible  or  sorrowful  imagination 
ivith  the  usual  glow  of  gratitude,  to  another.    She,  in  fact,  lef't  more 
which  every  pleasing  composition  to  the  fancy  of  the  reader  ;  and  the 
ought  to  excite  in  us  towards  its  consequence  was  naturally  most  fa- 
author,  but  with  a  reverential  and  vourable.    We  are  in  general  better 
mournful  affection,  for  the  departed  pleased  with  what  we  discover  our- 
i  soul  who  profits  us  even  in  death,  by  selves,  than  with  any  thing  pointed 
bequeathing  to  us  a  picture  of  itself  out  to  us  by  others ;  and  a  skilful 
in  its  most  elevated  moments.    Mrs  author  will  make  no  scruple  of  ad- 
Radcliffe  has  long  borne  undisputed,  ministering  to  this  human  vanity  as 
and  almost  solitary  sway,  over  there-  often  as  possible,  by  confining  him- 
gions  of  romance ;  and  the  book  we  self  in  a  great  measure  to  leading 
shall  now  refer  to  is  certainly  one  of  points,  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
her  own  magical  writing.    If  exter-  reader  is  directed  towards  the  lesser 
nal  evidence  were  needed  to  estab-  particulars  of  what  is  alluded  to  ; 
lish  the  latter  position,  it  would  and  if  these  points  are  neither  too 
find  sufficient  support  in  the  intrin-  few,  nor  too  irregularly  determined, 
sic  worth  of  the  composition.    Gas-  he  who  reads  is  at  once  led  to  dis- 
ton  de  Blondeville,  without  being  so    cover  all  the  minutiae,  which  the 
diffuse  as  any  of  the  other  romances  author,   though  he  omitted  them, 
of  Mrs  Radcliffe,  is  at  least  equally  never  intended  to  conceal,  and  is  at 
powerful,  passage  for  passage,  with    the  same  time  cheated  into  the  agree- 
i  the  best  of  them ;  and  accordingly    able  belief,  that  the  greater  part  of 
'  it  is  clear,  that,  on  the  whole,  the    his  delight  springs  up  in  his  own 
power  of  the  work,  from  its  greater    bosom,  from  sources  hid  even  from 
-concentration,  must  be  far  more  ef-    the  magic  wand  of  the  enchanter. 
I  fective  than  that  of  the  rest,  how-    The  Italian  is  an  eminent  example 
I  -ever  beautiful  these  may  be,  perhaps    of  this  consummate  species  of  skill 
1  in  respect  of  qualities  which  do  not    in  romance- writing,  and  Gaston  do 
belong  to  the  volumes  under  review.    Blondeville  is  another  instance  even 
The  Italian,  which  was  the  last  work    still  more  striking.     No  extracts 
Mrs  Radcliffe  published  before  her    will  here  be  given  ;  for  those  who 
death,  showed  her  to  be  making    have  read  Mrs  Radcliffe  will  at  once 
;  rapid  advances  towards  that  style  of    give  credence  to  any  thing  good  of 
composition,  which,  without  giving    her  ;  and  those  who  have  not,  ought 
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to  take  their  first  view  of  her,  in  the 
awful  calm  or  tumult  of  her  own 
wondrous  pages,  rather  than  amitlst 
the  petty  bustle  of  a  Magazine.  To 
the  romance,  a  series  of  good  poems 
is  appended ;  and  there  can  be  few 
persons  of  taste,  who  will  not  re- 
^ice  at  this  innovation,  on  the  au- 
thor's former  mode  of  publishing  her 


poetic  effusions.  As  they  are,  they 
are  most  beautiful ;  but  introduced 
in  a  tale,  even  though  forcibly  con- 
nected with  it,  they  would  have  been 
ill-placed,  and  therefore  ill-esteem* 
ed  ;  which  could  not  have  occurred, 
without  the  greatest  injustice  having 
been  done  by  some  party  or  other,  to 
their  very  superior  merit.  B. 


[The  languor  of  this  hot  month  will,  we  trust,  be  our  apology,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
offer  one,  for  departing  so  far  from  our  usual  course,  a;s  to  insert  so  short  and  detached 
anecdotes  as  the  following  : — ] 
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Lord  Byron,  His  Lordship  was 
sometimes  fond  of  iVidulging  a  mali- 
cious propensity  of  setting  his  friends 
at  cross  purposes.  He,  Rogers,  and 
Moore,  were  members  of  a  club,  in 
which  extravagant  expenditure  was 
frequently  resorted  to.  Mr  Rogers 
having  latterly  given  up  all  connex- 
ion with  the  said  club,  in  his  capa- 
city of  friendly  counsellor  of  Moore, 
he  strongly  advised  him  to  do  so 
likewise.  The  latter  promised  ac- 
quiescence as  soon  as  some  pecunia- 
ry matters  betwixt  him  and  the 
club  should  be  arranged.  In  the 
meantime,  at  Mr  R.'s  further  re- 
quest, he  promised  not  to  attend  a 
supper  party  of  the  club  that  even- 
ing: happening  to  meet  Byron 
afterwards,  his  Lordship's  superior 
influence  prevailed,  and  secured  Mr 
Moore's  attendance,  but  upon  the 
stipulation,  that  Rogers,  (at  whose 
table  they  were  to  dine  the  follow- 
ing afternoon  previous  to  their  going 
to  Drury-Lane  Theatre,)  should  not 
be  informed  of  it.  Mr  Moore  was 
punctual  to  the  hour;  not  so  his 
Lordship,  who,  instead,  sent  a  card  to 
Mr  Rogers,  stating,  that  Moore 
and  he  had  had  such  hard  doings  at 
the  club  last  night,  as  must  really 
plead  his  excuse  of  absence."  Mr 
R.  with  some  expression  of  chagrin, 
handed  the  card  to  Moore,  who,  in 
his  turn,  had  no  alternative  but  that 
of  a  candid  explanation  of  all  cir- 
cumstances. *  Byron  came,  however, 
in  his  carriage  in  proper  time  to  con- 
vey them  to  the  theatre,  and,  in  their 
way  thither,  Rogers  and  Moore 
read  him  such  a  lecture  on  his  reck- 
less conduct,  that  when  the  vehicle 


stopped  at  the  walls  of  Drury,  his 
Lordship  instantly  sprang  out  of  it, 
and  disappeared  for  the  remainder  of ; 
the  evening.  4 

Mutual  Mystification* — A  celebra-»1 
ted  Orientalist,  political  economist, 
metaphysician,  and  divine,  &c.  mem- 
ber of  a  Provincial  University  in 
Scotland,  being  asked  if  he  had  read 
Mr  Owen's  plans  for  the  improve* 
inent  of  society,  replied,  "  Yes ;  he 
sent  me  a  copy  of  his  work."  "  And 
did  you  understand  it.**"  "  No,  but 
there  /  am  upsides  with  him,  for  I 
have  sent  him  a  copy  of  my  Essay 
on  the  Trinity." 

Meridian, — The  custom  of  taking 
a  "  meridian,"  otherwise  a  dram  of 
ardent  spirits  in  the  forenoon,  once 
too  prevalent  in  Scotland,  has  now 
fortunately  fallen  into  desuetude,  or 
is  at  most  confined  to  the  labouring 
classes,  if  we  except  Glasgow  and  For- 
far. There,  among  several  members 
of  the  legal  and  mercantile  profes-^ 
sions,  the  odious  habit  is  not  yet  abd* 
lished.  Two  worthy  citizens  of  Glas- 
gow, one  Mr  B  ,  a  merchant,  the 

other  Mr  M  ,  a  member  of  a 

banking  establishment,  were  wont  to 
meet,  punctual  as  the  sun-dial,  to 
time  and  place,  and  drink  their  we- 
ridianJ*  But  it  was  Mr  M.'s  peculiar  . 
hard  fate,  on  his  return,  to  be  jibed  | 
by  his  sober  companions  of  the  count-  I 
ing-house.     "  Stolen    waters  are 
sweet :"  and  it  was  all  to  no  purpose 
that  Mr  M.  swore  he  had  tasted 
nothing  stronger  than  water  all  that 
blessed  day ;  but  his  companions  at 
the  ledgers  thought,  like  Falstaff's 
cronies,  *^  O,  villain\^  your  lips  are 
not  yet  wiped  since  last  you  drank/ 


IS2G.;] 

md  they  said, 


Orf^iiidl  Aaccdoic 


,    ,       Pray  turn  your 

jFeath  aside,  Mr  M.,  for  it  is  quite 
[pestilential."  His  co-potator,  Mr 
B.,  knew  of  this,  and  getting  into 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  as  all 
iram-drinking  merchants  sooner  or 
later  must,  the  following  dialogue 
took  place  one  morning  soon  after  : 

Mr  B.  I  have  discovered  a  recipe 
for  the  smell  of  brandy. 

Mr  M.  Have  you,  by  ? 

Mr  J?.  Indeed  I  have,  Mr  M., 
and  it  is  at  your  service. 

Mr  M.  You  are  an  excellent  fel- 
low, by  — ;  ril  give  you  two  gills 
•when  we  meet  this  forenoon. 

Mr  B.  Thanks ;  and  perhaps 
you'll  do  me  another  favour. 

Mr  M'  Name  it,  only  name  it, 
man  ! 

Mr  B,  Why,  it  is  only  to  use 
your  influence  with  the  good  folks 
in  your  bank  to  get  this  bit  of  paper 
melted. 

Mr  M,  Count  it  as  done,  my  good 
fellow, —count  it  as  done,  man  ! 

(Scene  II.  of  this  Gfnmatic  piece 
occurs  in  a  tavern,  the  time  meri- 
dian, and  a  gill  of  brandy  on  the 
table.) 


Mr  B.  Here's  to  your  good  health, 
Mr  M. 

Mr  M.  Thanks  to  you,  Mr  B. ; 
liere's  to  your  health,  and  there  are 
the  proceeds  of  your  bill.  Now,  my 
good  fellow,  now  for  your  prevenfa- 
tive  to  the  smell  of  the  brandy. 

Mr  B,  O,  aye,  C rings  the  bell,  and 
enter  waiter,  J  Waiter,  bring  me  the 
thingumbob  I  told  you  of. 

Mr  M.  By  G-— ,  B.  it's  a  grand 
discovery  ;  how  the  deuce,  man,  did 
you  hit  upon  it?  ( re-enter  waiter 
with  another  gill  measure, ) 

Mr  B,  Here  it  is,  Mr  M. ;  just 
take  a  glass  of  this  here  rum.  It 
will,  to  a  dead  certainty,  put  away 
the  smell  of  your  brandy  ! 

More  Punning.— 'A  wholesale 
grocer  in  Aberdeen,  being  lately  em- 
ployed in  raising  a  barrel  of  sugar 
to  an  upper  apartment  in  his  premi- 
ses, by  means  of  a  crane,  or  joist,  in 
common  parlance,  a  jeest,  unluckily 
the  machinery  gave  way,  and  the 
barrel,  according  to  the  laws  of  gra- 
vitation, bounded,  with  a  facilis  de^ 
scensusy  to  its  former  station.  A 
■  oung  wine-merchant  in  the  imrae- 
voi..  xviii. 


of  Lord  B/jroUy  (5fC. 
diate  neighbourhood,  famed  f of  wit 
and  pun,  standing  at  the  door  ot  his 
counting-house,  eyeing  the  process, 
now  stepped  forward  to  the  scene, 
and  coolly  exclaimed,  Well,  I  never 
before  knew  so  sudden  a  Jail  of  A^^^^r* 
The  owner,  in  no  humour  to  relisft 
a  joke,  remarked,  that  the  accident 
was  of  no  jesting  nature,  to  which 
the  inveterate  punster  instantly  re- 
plied. You  have  no  great  reason 
to  complain,  since  you  must  readily 
admit,  that,  on  the  present  occasion, 
you  were  the  first  to  crack  a  jest , 

A  way  to  do  better.— T\\e  Eng- 
lish commercial  travellers  have  be- 
come  almost  proverbial  for  their  love 
oigourmanderie,  exemplified  m  their 
incessant  talking  of  the  qualities  ot 
inns,  and  rightly-cooked  dishes,  ine 
late  Mr  L.,  well  known  in  the  coni- 
mercial  ropm,  was  so  notorious  m 
his  liking  of  roast  pig  for  dinner, 
that  rather  than  push  forward,  on  a 
journey,  to  expedite  business,  he  has 
been  known  to  prolong  his  stay  at 
an  inn  for  no  better  purpose  than 
that  of  participating  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  whole  choice  litter-  In 
after  years,  ^Mr  L.  got  into  such 
sorry  circumstances,  as  compelled 
him  sometimes  to  accept  a  dinner-in- 
vitation, proffered  in  charity,  from 
individuals  whom  he  had  formerly 
met  on  more  equal  terms.    One  of 
those  meeting  Mr  L.  one  morning, 
accosted  him  thus,       Come  and 
take  pot-luck  with  me  to-day,  if  you 
cannot  do  better.''    Mr  L.  assented* 
On  being  ushered,  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, into  the  mansion  of  his 
quondam  friend,  and  seeing  the  din- 
ner-table set  for  two  only,  with  only 
a  single  dish,  consisting  of  a  joint  of 
roast-mutton  upon  it,  he  instantly 
retreated,  saying,     Good  afternoon, 
Mr  M. ;  1  now  see  that  /  can  do  bet* 
ier'* 

A  Private  Earthquake. — Com- 
mercial travellers,  domiciled  at  inns, 
do  not  always  make  Sunday  a  day 
of  rest,  although  the  bag,  the  or- 
der-book, and  other  insignia  of  of- 
fice, be  safely  stowed  in  some  quiet 
corner,  yet  a  heavy  bill  and  an 
aching  head  on  Monday,  prove  sad 
mementoes  of  the  hard  work  in 
which  their  owners  had  been  enga- 
ged. A  rainy  Sunday,  in  particular, 
is  sure  to  benefit  the  landlord,  by 
4  U 
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making  the  "  stout  gentleman*"  a 
good  customer.  One  Saturday  late- 
ly, two  cronies,  an  Englishman  and 
a  Scotchman,  met  at  the  inn  of  a 
northern  burgh,  and  were  so  unsocial 
as  to  separate  after  breakfast  on 
Sunday  morning,  with  the  view  of 
spending  the  rest  of  the  day  among 
their  respective  friends  in  the  place, 
and  of  avoiding  the  dinner-party  in 
the  commercial  room.  The  English- 
man returned  to  the  inn  about  ten 
in  the  evening,  and  slipped  up  stairs 
quietly  to  his  bed-room.  The  Scotch- 
man followed  his  friend's  example 
about  eleven,  but,  during  the  night, 
he  awoke,  and  found  himself  stuck 
fast  betwixt  his  bed-side  and  the 
bed-room  wall.     With  a  bruised 


arm,  it  cost  him  some  labour  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  that  position. 
Sawney,  however,  resolved  to  be  si- 
lent about  this  affair,  assured  that 
its  recital  would  only  provoke  his 
friend  to  exclaim,  "  Oh  !  you  had 
got  too  much  of  the  Provost's  wine 
yesterday."  But,  somewhat  to  his 
surprise,  and  greatly  to  his  relief, 
when  they  met  at  breakfast,  the 

Englishman  exclaimed,  By  

there  must  have  been  an  earthauake 
here,  for,  during  the  night,  I  round 
myself  jolted  in  my  bed  into  a  sit- 
ting posture."  On  this,  Sawney 
instantly  related  his  own  mishap, 
and  agreed  most  readily  with  his 
friend,  that  there  mu6t  have  Lean  an 
earthquake! 


WILLIAM  DOUGLAS;   OR  THE  SCOTTISH  EXILES  f. 


We  had  heard  a  good  deal  of  this 
book,  and  have  been  not  a  little  dis- 
appointed by  its  perusal.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  an  attempt  to  give  novelty  to 
a  subject  which  has  already  been 
presented  in  every  possible  light, 
and  in  which  every  possible  modi- 
fication of  opinion  has  already  been 
embodied,  either  in  history,  romance, 
or  song.  The  darker,  or  the  more 
ridiculous  features  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian character, — their  strange  and 
insane  enthusiasm,  which  would  be 
ludicrous,  but  from  the  dreadful 
consequences  to  which  it  led,— their 
fantastic  and  absurd  interpretations 
of  Scripture,-— their  abuse  of  the 
language  of  Holy  Writ,  have  already 
been  pourtrayed  with  a  powerful 
and  unsparing  pencil,  although  not 
without  a  feeling  of  the  sufferings 
which  had  thus  shaken  from  their 
seat  minds  of  no  ordinary  capacity 
and  vigour,  and  not  without  an  ad- 
mission of  the  noble  and  exalted 
motives  by  which  the  greater  part  of 
these  enthusiasts  were  actuated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  better  parts  of 
the  character  of  the  Covenanters  have 
been  no  less  anxiously  and  elaborate- 
ly detailed,  both  by  historians  and 
novelists,  who,  forgetting  their  ab- 
surdities in  their  constancy  and  re- 


solution, and  forgiving  their  occa- 
sional extravagancies,  for  the  sake 
of  the  general  soundness  of  their 
views  in  politics  and  church-govern- 
ment, have  dwelt  with  delight  on 
their  eloquence,  their  patience  under 
affliction,  their  stern  and  uncompro- 
mising adherence  to  the  views  they 
had  adopted,  and  the  resources  of 
mind  which  they  exhibited,  under 
the  most  adverse  and  unpromising 
circumstances.  That  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  exaggeration  on  both 
sides  every  one  seems  now  to  be 
aware ;  and  an  impartial  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  character  of 
the  times  is  perhaps  still  a  desidera- 
tum in  literature.  But,  most  assu- 
redly, that  task  is  not  likely  to  be  ful- 
filled by  the  author  of  this  novel, 
who,  with  all  his  professions  of  im- 
partiality, has  adopted  the  same 
limited  and  party  views  with  his 
predecessors ;  and  unfortunately, 
without  illustrating  these  views,  as 
far  as  we  can  perceive,  by  any  great 
novelty  of  arrangement,  or  felicity  of 
illustration.  The  truth  is,  that,  as  a 
novel,  as  a  series  of  events,  connect- 
ed together  by  any  common  bearing, 
containing  any  progressive  interest, 
the  book  is  utterly  defective,  and  in 
this  respect  decidedly  inferior  to 
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nany  of  the  much-abused  offspring 
the  Minerva  Press,  from  which, 
it  seems,  the  author  is  so  anxious  to 
distinguish    and    sequestrate  this 
moral  publication.    1  here  are  many 
Passages  of  interest,— some  speeches 
of  considerable  eloquence,  though 
generally  redundant  in  expression; 
and  some  extremely  animated  scenes 
of  battle  and  warlike  adventure; 
but  they  do  not  advance  the  plot, 
which  loiters  and  retrogrades,  with- 
out mercy.    The  author  has  also 
thought  proper  to  encumber  the 
high-road  of  his  story  by  several 
puerile   and  unnecessary  episodes, 
which,  like  toll-gates  upon  a  turn- 
pike, detain  the  reader  tul  he  has 
paid  the  penalty  of  patience  to  no 
small  amount.    Such  is  the  account 
of  an  island  all  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  inhabited  by  sundry 
unsophisticated  and  Utopian  per- 
sonageg,  on  which  the  exiles  of  this 
Tale  are  shipwrecked,  and  m  which 
the  author,  like  honest  Dogberry, 
has     found  it  in  his  heart  to  be- 
stow all  his  tediousness  upon  us." 

We  do  not  think  we  should  do 
our  readers  any  favour,  or  the  author 
any  service,  by  ...n  analysis  of  his 
Tale,  but  we  shall  extract  from  his 
work  one  or  two  passages,  exhibiting 
some  power  of  conception  and  de- 
scription. 

The  following  describes  the  re- 
treat  of  Sir  John  Davenport,  the 
military  commander  of  James  11., 
through  a  defile  in  possession  ot  the 
Coveuanters.  The  extract  is  long, 
but  its  interest  would  be  injured  by 
any  abridgement. 

The  road  through  which  the  troop  had 
to  travel  was  circuitous  and  difficult, 
sometimes  winding  among  the  hills,  and 
sometimes  rising  over  steep  ascents ;  and 
having  halted  for  some  time  in  a  lonely 
valley  to  rest  their  horses,  it  was  not  till 
pretty  late  in  the  afternoon  that  they  ar- 
rived at  a  difficult  path,  which  formed 
the  only  pass  into  the  low  ground.  Da- 
venport had  observed  it  in  the  mornmg 
with  a  soldier's  eye,  and  had  remarked  to 
his  friend  the  Sheriff,  that,  with  a  smgle 
company  of  well-disciplined  men,  he 
could  defend  it  against  all  the  forces  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  formidable  road, 
even  for  peaceful  passengers.  After 
meandering  for  some  time  through  a 
rugged  and  deep  defile,  along  the  edge  of 
a  brawling  Tnountain-stream,  it  turned 


suddenly  into  a  new  and  more  ^angerou^ 
course.    Nothing  could  be  more  sublime 
and  romantic  than  the  scene  winch  now 
presented  itself.    It  seemed  i^/^"^;^ 
mighty  convulsion  of  Nature  had  torn 
the  eanh  asunder,  and  had  laid  open  its 
bowels  to  the  light  of  day.    On  either 
hand,  crags  rising  on  crags  towered  to 
heaven.     Behind  and  before,  the  view 
was   terminated   by  abrupt  precipices, 
which  seemed  to  shut  up  the  passage, 
and  to  deny  all  egress  to  the  awe-struck 
traveller ;  and,  at  this  moment,  it  was 
rendered   still  more  tremendous   by  a 
thick  fog,  which,  resting  on  the  top  ot 
the  mountain,  gave  an  undefined  appear- 
ance  of  immensity  to  its  height,  ine 
way,  which  was  not  broad  enough  to 
admit  of  two  horses  a-breast,  had,  m 
some  places,  been  cut  with  considerable 
labour  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  wound 
with  rapid  ascent  along  the  face  of  a 
mountain,  which  rose  almost  perpendi- 
cularly  from  the  bed  of  the  rivulet. 

«  Here  we  are  again  at  your  famous 
pass,  General,"  said  Cumin  jocularly. 
"  What  if  your  friends  of  the  Covenant 
should  pay  us  a  visit  in  this  fearful 
place?  Would  you  be  as  successful  m 
your  attack  as  you  told  me  this  mommg 
you  knew  how  to  be  in  its  defence 

"  Thank  my  stars,"  replied  Daven- 
port,  "  they  are  too  busy  just  now  cant- 
ing and  praying,  and  wrestling  in  spint 
for  a  miraculous  interposition,  to  thinK: 
of  the  human  means  in  their  power, 
otherwise  we  might  have  hot  work.  Ihe 
fools  !  if  they  had  but  one  grain  of  com- 
men  sense,  they  might  not  only  force 
our  prisoners  from  us,  but  send  us  all  a- 

packing  to  

"  Hark  !  did  you  not  hear  a  noise  tf 
said  Eccleston  hastily.    "  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  this  place.    We  have  hngered 
too  long  on  the  road." 

What !  are  your  nerves  shaken  by 
these  horrors?"  asked  Sir  John,  with  a 
smile.  Remember,  man,  under  whose 
auspices  you  are—iVTii  desperandum 
Teucro  duce  et  auspice  Teucro. 

Look  there  !  look  there  I"  cried  the 
Sheriff;  "  as  Vm  a  living  man,  there 
are  human  figures  moving  in  the  mist . 

"  Some  travellers,"  returned  he,  care- 
lesslv  "  If  thev  wait  not  till  we  gain 
the  top,  woe  betide  them.  Your  fears, 
my  friend,  are  a  more  magnifymg  me- 
dium  than  the  mist  itself."  , 

"Nay,  but.  General,  it  is  no  joke, 
replied  the  other,  in  great  alarm.  I 
see  a  large  body  of  armed  men.    I  con- 
ceal  them  from  you ;  but  look  now,  and 
iudfice  for  yourself." 

Cumin,  who  was  foremost,  by  moving 
a  little  to  one  side,  opened  to  the  Ge- 
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neral  a  view  of  a  considerable  corps  sta- 
tioned on  a  ridge  directly  in  front ;  and 
although  they  could  only  be  dimly  seen 
through  the  mist,  it  was  too  plain  they 
were  enemies.  He  changed  colour,  and 
looked  anxiously  back  at  his  men.  Be- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  column,  he  had 
now  advanced  more  than  midway  up  the 
precipice ;  but  his  troops  were  straggling 
singly,  and  without  caution,  up  the  as- 
cent, forming  a  long  broken  line  as  far 
as  the  road  could  be  seen,  the  rear  files 
still  coming  one  by  one  into  view  from 
behind  a  jutting  crag. 

He  halted,  and  passed  the  order  to 
close  to  the  front.  This  spread  a  sudden 
alarm  ;  and  the  command  being  prompt- 
ly obeyed,  he  moved  cautiously  forward, 
when  a  quick  turn  of  the  road  presented 
to  his  eye  an  appalling  sight.  Numbers 
of  people  in  arms  were  now  distinctly 
seen  posted  to  the  right  and  left,  and  in 
fVont,  so  as  completely  to  obstruct  the 
passage. 

"  Dash  on !  dash  on  !"  cried  Daven- 
port to  the  Sheriff,  "  or  allow  me  to 
pass." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  returned  the 
other;  "  we  shall  all  be  butchered  to  a 
man." 

"  It  is  otir  only  chance,  however," 
rejoined  he.  '*  The  road  is  too  narrow 
to  suffer  our  horses  to  turn." 

"  Let  us  leave  our  horses,  and  scram- 
ble up  the  rocks.  We  shall  soon  reach 
the  top,  and  force  our  way  through  that 
undisciplined  rabble,"  cried  Ensign  For- 
bes. 

No.  no !  let  us  dismount  and  re- 
treat," exclaimed  another.  "  We  shall 
find  our  way  over  the  hills." 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,  I  see  it  will  not 
do,"  said  Davenport,  after  a  moment's 
reflection.  "  We  are  in  a  complete 
snare,  and  must  try  to  negotiate." 

At  this  instant  he  was  startled  by  a 
voice  immediately  above  him  caUing  his 
name  ;  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  a  youth 
of  manly  appearance,  attended  by  several 
others,  all  well  armed,  standing  on  a 
projecting  rock,  which  completely  com- 
manded his  position.  It  was  young 
Wallace. 

"  General,"  said  he,  in  a  firm  but  po- 
lite tone,  '*  you  wish  to  negotiate;  and 
we  are  ready  to  meet  you  on  easier  terms 
than  you  probably  expect,  seeing  that 
you  are  entirely  in  our  power,  and  have 
so  long  an  arrear  of  injuries  and  provoca- 
tions to  discharge.  But  we  thirst  not  for 
your  blood,  and  you  shall  see  how  Chris- 
tians can  act." 

You  speak  boldly,  young  man,"  re- 
plied the  General ;  "  but  let  us  hear 
your  proposal." 


"  Deliver  up  your  prisoners,"  said 
Wallace.  Lay  down  your  arms,  and 
give  us  a  pledge  of  indemnity.  If  you 
do  this,  you  shall  depart  in  peace." 

"  Lay  down  our  arms  !"  cried  Forbes. 
"  What !  to  rebels  and  fanatics  !  I  shall 
sooner  have  my  brains  blown  out.  To 
the  attack,  General !  To  the  attack  !" 

'*  Moderate  your  fury,  young  man  !" 
said  Davenport  with  a  frown.  "  At 
your  peril  stir  a  step  till  you  are  order- 
ed." 

Then  addressing  Wallace,  he  said  with 
assumed  composure,  We  will  grant 
you  all  you  ask  but  the  indignity  of  sur- 
rendering our  arms.  This  is  what  you 
ought  not  to  require,  for  your  own  sakes. 
For  if  you  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers 
against  you,  the  day  of  vengeance  may 
come.  Suppose  you  that  a  forced  pro- 
mise of  indemnity  would  secure  you  from 
the  rage  of  a  dishonoured  soldiery  and  an 
insulted  Government  ?" 

'*  Do  you  threaten,  then,  to  break  the 
engagement  which  necessity  may  now 
compel  you  to  make  with  us  ?"  asked 
Wallace  indignantly.  "  This  is  at  least 
plain  speaking,  and  we  must  take  our 
measures  accordingly." 

"  Do  your  worst,"  cried  Davenport ; 
"  but  remember  your  two  friends  are  in 
our  power,  and  if  one  shot  be  fired,  they 
are  dead  men."        *  } 

So  saying,  he  gave  instant  orders  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  passed  to  the 
front.  This  command,  owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  path,  was  obeyed  with 
some  difficulty ;  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  conference  proceeded. 

"  Kill  the  prisoners,  say  ye  ?"  cried 
S-indy  Donaldson,  who  stood  by  Wal- 
lace's side.  "  Ay,  ay,  we  ken  what  to 
think  o'  that  blaw^flum.  I  dare  ye  to 
lay  a  single  ban'  on  them.  Down  ye 
wad  gangjith  and  limb,  into  that  awfu' 
pit  there ;  and  deeper,  deeper  still  wad 
gang  your  trembling  souls,  down,  down, 
down,  into  the  pit  without  a  bottom  ! 
Hegh,  sirs,  what  a  tumble  ye  wad  get !" 

"  Bridle  that  tongue  of  yours,  Don- 
aldson," said  Wallace.  "  It  is  unmanly 
to  exult  over  an  enemy  who  is  in  our 
power." 

"  But  it  angers  me,"  returned  he,  "  to 
hear  them  try  to  scar  us  wi*  their  hum- 
bugs. Na,  na,  we're  owre  auld  birds  to 
be  ta'en  wi'  caff! — Lay  hands  on  the 
prisoners,  truly  !  I  ken  ye  owre  weel. 
Sir  John. — Ye're  no  saei  wearied  o'  this 
warld,  and  ye're  no  sae  keen  o'  the  next ; 
and  as  little  reason  hae  ye  to  be  keen 
o't." 

"  Peace,  fellow !"  cried  Davenport, 
furiously ;  '*  my  business  is  with  your 
leader." 
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"  And  think  ye  this  laddie's  our  lead- 
er asked  Donaldson.  "  Worthy 
though  he  is  to  be  at  our  head,  as  ony 
that  ever  steppit  on  neat's  leather,  we 
ha'e  a  better  leader  than  him." 

'*  Send  for  him  then,  that  I  may  con- 
fer with  him,"  said  the  General. 

Sandy  answered  by  bursting  into  a 
horse  laugh  ;  and  then  composing  him- 
self to  a  more  serious  frame,  The 
leader  I  mean,"  he  said  solemnly,  is 
ane  that  led  you  there,  and  led  us  here. 
He  watches  owre  his  ain,  and  will  save 
his  twa  servants  frae  you  red-coats,— 
raging  tigers  though  ye  be,  even  as  he 
saved  Daniel  frae  the  mouth  o'  the  lions, 
in  their  very  den." 

Heed  not  his  impertinence.  Gene- 
ral," replied  Wallace.  His  tongue  is 
quite  uncontrollable ;  but  he  speaks  the 
truth,  when  he  says  I  have  no  title  to  the 
character  of  a  leader  here  ;  and  as  1  wish 
not  to  take  on  myself  the  responsibility 
of  managing  this  important  conference 
without  advice,  you  will  excuse  me  till  I 
consult  with  others  of  more  wisdom  and 
experience.  Meanwhile,  I  trust  the 
prisoners  will  be  treated  kindly." 

*'  It  will  be  the  fault  of  your  own  peo- 
ple if  they  are  not,"  replied  the  General. 

But  in  your  absence  I  fear  mischief." 
Nay,  1  pledge  myself,"  returned  the 
other,  that  there  will  be  no  violence  on 
our  part,  unless  provoked.  By  all  that 
is  sacred,  Donaldson,"  added  he  private- 
ly to  Sandy,  be  quiet,  and  keep  within 
bounds.  These  taunts  of  yours  are  base 
and  ungenerous  ;  and  then  think  what  is 
at  stake — the  safety  of  those  who  are  so 
dear  to  you  as  well  as  to  me." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  Mr  William,"  re- 
turned the  garulous  Covenanter,  with  a 
shrug ;  but  ye  had  better  no  bide  lang 
out  o'  the  gate,  for  ye  ken  my  tongue's 
quite  uncontrollable,''^ 

Wallace  had  not  been  gone  many 
minutes,  when  Donaldson,  who,  in  his 
present  humour,  felt  the  restraint  of  si- 
lence, which,  in  obedience  to  his  young 
master's  injunctions,  he  had  determined 
to  impose  on  himself,  quite  intolerable, 
began  to  utter  his  gibes  against  the  sol- 
diers to  his  companions,  speaking  at  first 
in  an  under  tone,  and  gradually  raising 
his  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  Da- 
venport, whose  impatient  temper  could  ill 
brook  the  coarse  raillery  of  which  he  per- 
ceived himself  to  be  the  butt,  while  it 
was  his  policy  not  only  to  bear  all  in  si- 
lence himself,  but  to  impose  silence  on 
his  men.  At  last,  however,  the  Cove- 
nanter stumbled  upon  something  which 
so  galled  and  chafed  the  imi>erious  Cava- 
lier, that  he  lost  all  self-command,  and 
giving  way  to  his  passion,  retaliated  on 


his  tormentor  with  loud  oaths  and  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets. 

This  was  marrow  to  Donaldson's 
bones  ;  and  after  the  burst  of  impotent 
fury  had  expended  itself,  he  renewed  the 
attack  on  his  part. 

"  There  stand  you.  Sir  John  Daven- 
port by  name,"  cried  he,  ane  o'  the 
arrantest  oppressors  and  bloodiest  perse- 
cutors o'  auld  Scotland  and  the  Covenant 
that  ever  drew  the  breath  o'  life.  Ye  ha'e 
ridden  frae  east  to  west,  and  frae  north 
to  south,  wi'  malice  in  your  heart,  and  a 
sword  in  your  hand  reeking  wi'  the  life- 
blood  o'  the  saints  ; — ye  ha'e  sent  spies  to 
betray  us,  and  soldiers  to  ferret  us,  and 
tax-gathers  to  fleece  us, — ye  ha'e  spulzied 
our  gear, — ^ye  ha'e  shut  up  our  kirks,— 
ye  ha'e  thrown  our  ministers  into  prison, 
— y§  ha'e  put  our  meetings  for  the  wor- 
ship o'  God  under  public  bann, — na,  ye 
ha'e  done  to  us  what  the  wicked  Hazael 
of  old  did  to  the  Israelites  :  Our  young 
men  ye  ha'e  slain  wi'  the  sword,  you  ha'e 
dashed  our  children,  and  ripped  up  our 
women  wi'  ^" 

"  Foul-mouthed  varlet,"  interrupted 
the  General;  "  you  and  your  canting 
clan  have  not  got  half  their  deserts,  other- 
wise—" 

Na,  what  wad  become  o'  ye,"  voci- 
ferated Sandy,  so  loud  as  to  drown  Da- 
venport's voice ;  "  what  wad  become  o* 
you  and  your  hellish  crew,  were  we  now 
to  gie  ye  the  wages  ye  ha'e  wrought  for, 
— as  weel  we  might  ?  If  we  had  ony  o' 
your  black  spirit  within  us, — if  we  were 
na  the  servants  o'  Him  that  wadna  break 
the  bruised  reed, — yon  sun  that  ye  see 
e'ennow  sae  gloriously  glinting  owre  the 
high  tap  o'  Carsphairn, — ye  might  live  to 
see't  gang  down,  but  ye  wad  never,  never 
waken  to  its  rising  again." 

"  And  would  my  death  be  unreveng- 
ed  ?"  asked  Davenport  fiercely.  "  The 
blood  shed  at  Bothwell,  and  since  on  the 
scaffold,  and  in  the  fields,  would  be  but 
as  a  drop  to  the  ocean  that  would  deluge 
the  land,  if  a  hair  of  my  head  were 
touched.  There  is  no  chicken-hearted 
Monmouth  now  to  stand  between  you 
and  public  vengeance." 

Tent  me  weel,"  exclaimed  Donald- 
son, stepping  forward  in  his  eagerness, 
and  looking  down  on  Davenport  with  a 
keen  and  ominous  glance  ;  *^  if  the  fray 
begin,  it  'ill  no  be  your  death,  nor  the 
death  of  a'  your  men,  that  '11  end  it. 
Frae  this  wee  clud  a  storm  'ill  rise  that 
'ill  shake  the  hale  land,  and  blaw  the 
crown  oft*  a  worthless  head." 

"  Shall  I  shoot  the  villain.  General  ?" 
asked  Ensign  Forbes,  with  fierce  indig- 
nation, drawing  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
and  presenting  it. 
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"  Trow  ye  that  I'll  let  ye  ?"  retorted 
the  Covenanter,  levelling  his  piece  with 
quick  but  steady  aim,  and  frring  down 
upon  him. 

Both  horse  and  rider  fell  together,  and, 
staggering  for  a  moment  on  the  edge  of 
the  precipice,  tumbled  over  and  disap- 
peared. 

There  fa's  ane  o'  the  rampest  youths 
I  ha'e  seen,"  said  the  Covenanter,  shud- 
dering at  the  deed  he  had  done,  but  en- 
deavouring to  justify  it.  I  couldna  help 
it. — It  was  neck  or  naething  wi'  me.— 
Hegh,  but  Vm  sorry  though  !'* 

Sandy,  Sandy  !  what  hae  ye  done  ?" 
cried  his  comrades.  Ye'U  mak'  them 
desperate.  See,  there's  our  gude  minis- 
ter and  Mr  Patrickson  come  up.  They'll 
be  murdered  I — O,  they'll  be  murder- 
ed !" 

*'  No,  no,  no !"  cried  Donaldson  in  an 
agony.  "  Rather  tak'  me.  It  was  me 
that  did  it.    Spare  the  guiltless  !" 

So  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
did,  and  was  bending  over  in  the  act  of 
throwing  himself  down,  when  he  was 
forcibly  drawn  back  by  his  companions. 
"  Tak'  me,  and  spare  the  guiltless  !"  he 
repeated,  struggling  with  those  who  held 
him.  "  I  canna — I  winna  outlive 
them  !" 

But  Davenport  knew  his  own  interest 
too  well  to  sacrifice  his  prisoners  in  such 
critical  circumstances  to  his  revenge.  He 
had  other  views ;  and  as  soon  as  Patrick- 
son  and  M'Wierd  reached  the  ft-ont,  he 
caused  the  former  to  mount  behind  him- 
self, and  the  letter  behind  the  Sheriff, 
and  took  the  lead  in  an  attempt  to  force 
his  way  through  the  midst  of  his  ene- 
mies, trusting  to  the  attachment  of  the 
Covenanters  towards  the  prisoners,  which 
he  flattered  himself  would  protect  him 
from  their  fire  so  long  as  these  shared  the 
danger.  For  the  rest,  he  trusted  to  the 
spirit  and  fleetness  of  his  horse,  and  to  the 
known  aversion  of  the  Presbyterians  to 
to  shed  blood.  It  was  a  desperate  at- 
tempt, but  it  seemed  to  afford  him  a 
chance  of  escape,  and  in  his  situation  this 
was  enough. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  brought  to  a  dead  stand,  the  enemy 
having  contrived  to  break  up  the  road  in 
several  places.  His  charger  had  already 
made  one  or  two  perilous  leaps,  and  had 
at  last  spanned  a  gap,  which  none  but  a 
horse  of  the  first  mettle  would  ever  have 
attempted ;  but  now  he  could  proceed  no 
farther;  and  the  astonished  General 
found  himself  in  an  isolated  spot  on  the 
Yery  verge  of  the  precipice,  with  scarcely 
sufficient  breadth  for  the  poor  animal  to 
procure  a  safe  station  for  its  t>et» 


The  Sheriff,  in  the  mean  time,  ob 
serving  his  friend's  danger,  had  drawi 
up  before  it  was  too  late,  and  halted  oi 
the  brink  of  the  first  gap.  Here,  how 
ever,  he  was  closely  pressed  by  the  horse 
men  behind,  who  pushed  on,  unconscious 
of  the  obstruction ;  and  as  Eccleston'j  | 
horse  began  to  rear,  M'Wierd  instinctive-  v 
ly  caught  hold  of  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
which  projected  from  a  cliff  of  the  rock 
above  his  head,  and  saved  himself  from 
his  perilous  situation  by  clinging  to  it, 
and  gaining  a  fooling  among  its  branches. 
From  this  he  sprung  to  another  tree,  and 
from  this  again  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  ac- 
quiring energy  from  the  natural  love  oi 
life,  till  at  last  he  found  himself  on  less 
precipitous  ground,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger. 

While  this  was  passing,  Davenport  and 
his  prisoner  remained  motionless  in  their 
perilous  station ;  the  noble  animal  be-', 
neath  them  being  sensible  of  the  danger, 
and  standing  steady,  while  it  trembled  in 
every  limb.  Nothing  indeed  could  bei 
more  alarming  than  the  situation  in ' 
which  they  were  placed,  with  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  above,  a  yawning  abyss  be* 
low,  and  a  footing  so  narrow,  that  the 
slighest  motion  either  of  the  horse  or. 
rider  would  hazard  instant  destruction. 

Davenport,  who,  in  the  field  of  battle, 
or  when  called  to  face  danger  in  any  ac- 
tive service,  was  daring  and  interpid,  felt 
his  courage  give  way  in  this  new  situa- 
tion, where  there  was  no  high  deed  to  be 
done,  and  no  fame  to  be  gained,  and 
where  bodily  and  mental  vigour  seemed 
equally  vain.  He  remained  cowering 
over  the  neck  of  his  horse  with  shut  eyes, 
and  his  trembling  hands  grasping  its 
mane,  while  he  scarcely  dared  to  breathe 
lest  the  motion  should  disturb  the  horse's 
balance,  or  induce  it  to  attempt  a  change 
of  position.  Patrickson,  on  the  contrary, 
sat  steady  and  erect,  commending  him- 
self in  secret  prayer  to  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser of  events,  and  looking  calmly  round 
for  some  feasible  plan  of  escape.  He 
looked,  however,  in  vain.  Before  and 
behind  him  the  rustic  pioneers  had  so 
completely  done  their  work,  that  beyond 
the  isolated  spot  on  which  the  horse  was 
perched,  like  a  statute  on  a  pedestal,  not 
an  inch  of  level  ground  could  be  seen 
near  enough  to  afford  him  the  slightest 
hope  of  escaping  by  the  desperate  expe- 
riment of  a  leap. 

"  Sir  John,"  said  he,  you  were  but 
a  few  minutes  ago  a  powerful  com- 
mander, and  I  was  your  prisoner  ;  but 
now  we  are  in  this  respect  on  a  level,  and 
the  only  question  is,  which  of  us  can  look 
on  the  King  of  Terrors  with  the  steadiest 
eye,  or  rather,  what  is  to  become  of  us 
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ifter  he  has  clone  his  work.  A  frightful 
idissolution  awaits  us.  Probably,  how- 
'ever,  not  a  painful  one.  But  that  is  no- 
! thing,  compared  with  the  awful  thought 
that  the  next  moment  is  to  summon  us 
into  the  presence  of  our  eternal  Judge." 

"  Tease  me  not  with  your  infernal 
cant,"  exclaimed  the  General,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  I  have  something  else  to  think 
of.  Do  you  see  no  possibility  of  escap- 
ing ?" 

"  None,"  replied  the  other.  "  That 
your  horse  could  have  reached  the  nar- 
row stripe  on  which  we  are  insulated,  is 
quite  astonishing.  It  is  impossible  even 
to  dismount ;  but  if  we  could,  it  would 
be  just  as  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
back  as  to  get  forward." 

"  But  call  your  people  to  our  assist- 
ance," cried  he,  in  an  earnest  and  pite- 
ous tone.  "  They  perhaps  may  do 
something,  0  I  cannot  die  just  now  ! 
Save  me  I  save  me  !  save  me !" 

This  is  unmanly,  General  Daven- 
port," returned  Patrickson.  Look  round 
you,  and  judge  for  yourself.  No  human 
aid  can  be  of  the  slightest  use;  and, 
without  a  miracle,  our  fate  is  inevitable. 
Let  us  patiently  submit  to  the  will  of  Him 
in  whose  hands  is  our  life." 

A  deep  groan  was  the  only  answer  his 
companion  could  return  ;  and  a  few  mo- 
ments afterwards  a  loud  shriek  of  despair 
behind  them,  followed  by  a  tumbling 
niose,  announced  some  fatal  catastrophe. 
— "  The  Sheriff!  O,  the  Sheriff!"  were 
the  only  words  that  could  be  distinctly 
heard  amidst  the  hubbub  which  ensued. 
Again  and  again  the  shrieks  were  re- 
peated, and  sounds  were  heard  which  but 
too  truly  indicated  the  falling  of  fresh 
victims  into  the  frightful  abyss,  as  the 
pressure  of  the  advancing  horsemen  irre- 
sistibly urged  them  forward. 

Death  is  busy,"  said  the  Covenanter. 
Your  friend  Eccleston  is  gone  before 
us  to  his  long  account;  and  I  fear  also 
the  excellent  M'Wierd,  for  whose  zeal  I 
had  hoped  that  great  things  were  in  re- 
serve. But  he  was  prepared.  O  pray. 
Sir  John !  Let  us  unite  our  prayers  !  It 
may  not  yet  be  too  late  !" 

Pray,"  replied  Davenport,  bitterly, 
what  will  prayers  do  for  us  ?  Will 
they  bring  down  an  angel  to  deliver  us  ? 

"  They  may  bring  down  the  grace  of 
God  to  deliver  us  from  spiritual  death," 
returned  the  other,  solemnly.  That — 
that  is  now  our  only  concern.  We  may 
yet  be  heard.  Think  of  the  thief  on  the 
cross." 

What  say  you  ?"  exclaimed  Sir  John 
'  eagerly,  erecting  himself  in  the  saddle 
with  a  sudden  and  energetic  motion, 
^vJiich  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  them 
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both.    "  May  I  yet  be  heard  ? — No,  no  ! 
impossible  !" 

Not  impossible,  if  God  wills  it,"  re- 
joined Patrickson.  "  What  are  we  all 
but  lost  and  perishing  sinners,  till  God 
visits  our  souls  in  mercy  through  the 
blood  of  a  Redeemer.  The  Apostle 
Paul  was  a  persecutor  like  yourself,  and  \ 
like  him  you  may  be  snatched  from  per- 
dition, even  when  breathing  out  " 

"  Folly  !  cant !  puritanism  !"  mut- 
tered  the  General,  with  a  wild  and  des- 
perate sneer,  relapsing  into  his  former 
feelings,  and  endeavouring  to  harden 
himself  in  his  Jong-cherished  infidelity. 
"  It  is  all  a  lie  !  A  cheat  !  A  theme  for 
whining  hypocrites.  I  cannot — I  will 
not  believe  a  word  of  it !" 

*'  Unhappy  man  !  from  my  soul  I 
pity  you,"  said  Patrickson,  in  a  tone  of 
the  deepest  commiseration. 

"  Pity  me  !"  retorted  the  other  sharp- 
ly. "  No,  Sir  !  I  scorn  your  pity. — 
Pity  yourself,  and  not  me.  You  are  a 
dupe.  Annihilation  is  my  word.  It  is 
but  to  cease  to  think.  It  is  but  to  sleep 
without  waking." 

"  O  cruel,  fatal  blindness !  cried  the 
good  Covenanter.  But  you  do  not— 
you  cannot  believe  it. — You  tremble  !  you 
shudder  ! — You  know — you  feel  that 
there   is    another   world,    O  bethink 

you  " 

"  Bethink  me  !  I  cannot  think,"  faul- 
tered  out  the  other,  his  nerves  again 
failing  him.  O  it  is  an  awful  thing  to 
be  dashed  to  pieces  on  those  pointed 
rocks  !  I  have  faced  danger  even  in  the 
cannon's  mouth, — I  have  been  where 
carnage  raged  without  control,  and  blood 
ran  like  water,  but  I  never  knew  what 
terror  was  till  now." 

"  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  die,"  ob- 
served Patrickson.  How  many  ties  do 
we  at  that  moment  break,  and  how  mys- 
terious is  the  change  !  But  O  the  hour 
of  judgment ! — There — there  is  the  ap- 
paUing  thought  !  Who  can  stand  before 
Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold 
iniquity  ?" 

And  yet  you  are  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  ^Ir  Patrickson,"  said  Daven- 
port, endeavouring  to  rally  his  courage. 

Alas  !  you  know  not  what  I  feel,** 
returned  the  worthy  man.  "It  is  not 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  the  world, 
— God  knows  the  contrary  ; — but  my 
wife — my  children  !  Have  I  seen  them 
for  the  last  time  ? — Not  one  word — not 
one  smile  ! — Parted  for  ever  !" 

The  idea  seemed  for  some  moments 
to  absorb  all  his  faculties ;  but,  soon  re- 
covering himself,  he  said  joyfully, — 
No,  not  for  ever  !  We  will  meet  to  part 
no  more.    General  Davenport !  he— he 
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alone  can  die  in  peace  who  knows  that 
hia  Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  those  who 
fall  asleep  in  Jesus,  God  will  bring  with 
him.  What  can  terrify  him  who  is 
strong  in  this  assurance  ?" 

Sir  John  answered  not,  but  his  furious 
gesticulations,  and  the  violent  contor- 
tions of  his  body,  indicated  the  revolving 
of  some  desperate  deed  ;  and  at  last,  with 
a  horrid  imprecation,  exclaiming,  "  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer  ! — Away  we  go, — down, 
—down  to  eternity  !"  he  endeavoured 
with  his  hand  and  heel  to  urge  his 
charger  over  the  precipice. 

The  generous  animal,  however,  instead 
of  obeying  the  impulse,  reared  and  moved 
a  few  paces  backward,  where,  getting  to 
a  broader  part  of  the  remaining  frag- 
ment of  road,  it  felt  itself  more  secure, 
and  became  perfectly  restiff  and  im- 
moveable. 

"  Why  would  you  tempt  Providence  ?" 
remonstrated  Patrickson :  *'  like  Ba- 
laam's ass,  your  horse  rebukes  his  mas- 
ter." 

On,  on,  you  base  brute  !'*  cried  Da- 
venport, rendered  more  furious  by  this 
remark,  and  redoubling  at  once  his  exe- 
crations and  his  efforts. 

I  shall  save  i^y  own  life  as  long  as 
I  can,"  said  Patrickson,  springing  to  the 
ground  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  pre- 
cipice. And,  O  Sir,  reflect! — Have 
mercy  on  your  own  soul ! — Will  you 
commit  an  act  of  suicide  ? — Will  you 
rush  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  your 
Maker  ?" 

"  What!  stay  here  and  starve  to 
death!"  said  he;  "and  be  the  laugh- 
ing-stock all  the  while  of  cropear  fanatics 
like  yourself ?— You  may  do  as  you 
please,  Sir ;  but  as  for  me  " 

Instead  of  finishing  the  sentence,  he 
threw  himself  off  his  horse  ;  and,  stand- 
ing on  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  looked 
for  a  few  moments  down  on  the  giddy 
depth  with  an  unnatural  calmness  in  his 
manner. 

"  Yes,  I  see  them,"  cried  he  ;  "  one, 
two,  three,  four  !  Ay,  there  lies  Eccles- 
ton,  poor  fellow,. — as  staunch  a  loyalist — 
as  keen  a  grasper  of  the  loaves  and  fishes 
as  ever  dabbled  in  politics.  Well,  it  is 
all  over  with  him  now.  There  he  sleeps, 
and  why  am  t  behind  him  ?  It  is  but 
a  moment,  and  then—" 

Waving  his  arms  wildly  above  his 
head,  he  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
himself  headlong,  when  Patrickson  seized 
him  by  the  collar  with  a  strong  grasp, 
exclaiming, — "  Hold,  rash  man  !  There 
are  voices  at  hand. — ^Do  you  not  hear  ?" 

Davenport  turned  furiously  round,  ex- 
claiming, "  Unhand  me,  villain  I  Shall 
a  rascally  puritan  control  my  will  ? — 
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Nay,  you  shall  go  w'th  me.    Perhaps  ] 
may  get  to  heaven  at  your  back." 

These  lust  words  he  uttered  in  a  torn 
of  mingled  frenzy  and  sarcasm,  and,  lay. 
ing  hold  of  the  Covenanter  by  the  arm,  a 
struggle  ensued,  which  might  have  ended 
fatally,  had  not  loud  voices  at  that  mo^ 
ment  been  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gap,  calling  on  them  to  be  of  good  cou- 
rage, for  deliverance  was  at  hand. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  open~ 
ing  of  the  trial  of  Sir  ShoUo  Douglas, 
one  of  the  distinguished  adherents 
of  the  Covenant,  which  possesses  very  t 
considerable  interest.  f 

It  was  not  long  before  a  flourish  of 
trumpets  announced  the  approach  of  thc  j 
judges,  and  a  strong  sensation  ran  through  j 
the  assembly,  as  it  was  generally  under-.; 
stood  that  the  Duke  of  York  intended  to; 
preside  in  person.  This  expectation  was 
not  disappointed.  The  future  monarch 
soon  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  a 
splendid  retinue,  and  took  his  station  on 
a  throne  prepared  for  his  reception  in  the 
centre  of  the  bench,  amidst  the  mingled  i 
plaudits  and  hisses  of  the  assembled  mul- 
titude. 

He  was  a  man  somewhat  above  the 
middle  size,  of  a  contracted  brow,  and  a 
dark  and  solemn  countenance.    He  was 
magnificently  attired  ;  and,  amidst  starsl 
and  ribbons,  and  other  devices,  the  badges < 
of  his  rank  and  the  emblems  of  his  or-^ 
ders,  a  gorgeous  diamond  cross,  suspend- 
ed from  his  neck  by  a  golden  chain  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  was  officiously 
displayed,  which,   to  a  prophetic  eye,^ 
might  have  seemed  as  the  omen  of  the 
bigotry  and  infatuation  that,  in  a  few 
years,  was  to  hurl  him  from  the  throne 
of  his  fathers. 

He  looked  round  him  with  a  scowl  of 
contempt  on  the  marks  of  disapprobation 
which  his  appearance  called  forth,  and, 
then  glancing  his  eye  on  the  cross,  and 
looking  up  to  heaven,  as  if  to  intimate,  j 
that  for  the  faith  of  which  this  was  the| 
revered  sign,  he  was  ready  to  brave  thei 
scorn  of  the  whole  world,  he  took  his* 
seat  with  a  proud  and  sullen  dignity. 

On  his  left  hand  he  was  supported  by 
the  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  his  brother's  fa- 
vourite minister,  and  afterwards  his  own^^ 
whose  furious  councils  Scotland  had  so. 
much  reason  to  rue ;  and  on  his  right  ap- 
peared the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's 
and  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  who 
seeming  to  derive  new  arrogance  from 
the  presence  of  the  heir  of  the  crown, 
frowned  portentously  on  the  crowd  below. 
The  other  judges  took  their  seats  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  and  the  business  of 
the  court  began. 
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The  assize  was  opened  by  the  Arch- 
shop  with  a  short,  but  fulsome  prayer, 
which  he  lauded  the  Royal  Duke  as 
e  wisest  and  the  best  of  a  long  line  of 
ustrious  princes,  who  had  in  his  bounty 
)uchsafed  to  visit  the  land  of  his  royal 
icestors,  and  whose  just,  and  clement, 
id  munificent  administration,  could  not 
il  to  bring  down  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
3th  on  the  civil  and  religious  affairs  of 
le  happy  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
'  After  some  routine  business,  the  pri- 
)ner  was  introduced  under  a  strong 
I  lard,  attended  only  by  his  counsel,  the 
ijtrepid  and  high-minded  Stuart;  and, 
'  3  he  advanced  to  the  bar  with  the  steady 
I  ;ep  and  dignified  look  of  conscious  inno- 
mce,  a  low  murmur  of  admiration  and 
f  sympathy  was  breathed  on  every  side, 
le  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Bench,  and 
.len,  sitting  down  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
he  ground,  awaited  the  proceedings  of 
le  Court  with  a  countenance  full  of  com- 
osure  and  resignation. 

•       «       »       »  * 

j  From  the  reverie  into  which  he  was 
I  bus  thrown,  he  was  suddenly  roused  by 
j  he  question  being  put  to  the  prisoner,  of 
I  Guilty,  or  not  guilty 
\  *«  Not  Guilty,  may  it  please  your 
jtloyal  Highness,"  said  he,  with  a  free 
nd^unembarrassed  voice,  rising  and  mak- 
ing obeisance  to  the  Prince ;  "  but  per- 
laps  it  might  save  time,  and  conduce  to 
he  convenience  of  the  Court,  were  I  now 
)ermitted  to  state  in  what  sense  I  wish 
his  declaration  to  be  understood." 

"  It  is  contrary  to  all  rule,"  replied 
Lauderdale  sharply.  "  It  cannot  be 
ione.  A  simple  and  unqualified  answer 
is  required,  and  must  be  enforced." 

"  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  humour 
tiim,"  whispered  James  in  Lauderdale's 
ear ;  "  he  may  make  some  declaration 
which  may  serve  to  shorten  our  work  :" 
and  then,  with  a  countenance  in  which 
an  air  of  gracious  condescension  was 
somewhat  ominously  mingled  with  a 
half-suppressed  expression  of  self-com- 
placency and  cunning,  he  turned  to  the 
prisoner,  saying, 

"  Though  your  request,  pannel,  be 
certainly  contrary  to  rule,  as  my  Lord 
Duke  observes,  yet  I  wish  not  to  stick  to 
punctilios  where  the  question  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death.    When  I  sit  on  this 
'  bench,  my  wish  is  to  give  every  facility 
to  the  prisoner  ;  and  in  this,  I  trust,  my 
right  reverend  and  learned  co-adjutors 
will  heartily  concur." 
i     A  glance  on  either  side  of  the  Bench 
called  forth  the  assent  of  the  judges,  in 
low  and  obsequious   reverences  to  the 
i  royal  speaker  ;  and  the  pannel  procced- 
I  ed: — 
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"  Your  Royal  Highness,  and  my  other 
judges,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  assize, 
will  doubtless  give  me  credit  for  the  good 
faith  with  which  I  intend  to  conduct  my 
defence,  wher  I  at  once  avow  myself  lo 
be  the  Sholto  Douglas  of  Craigpath,  al- 
luded to  in  my  indictment,  although  it  is 
evident,  from  the  very  words  of  that  do- 
cument, that  my  accusers  have  no  other 
ground  for  introducing  my  real  name 
than  mere  conjecture,  and  although  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  could 
bring  no  proof  of  my  identity.  The  sen- 
tence, so  hastily,  and,  I  must  be  allowed 
to  say,  unwarrantably  pronounced  against 
me  in  absence,  without  even  the  form  of 
trial,  by  which  I  was  proscribed,  inter- 
communed,  and  deprived  of  my  lands  by 
confiscation,  laid  me  under  the  cruel  ne- 
cessity of  concealment  whilst  I  remained 
at  liberty  ;  but  now,  that  I  am  regularly 
arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  my  coun- 
try, and  am  permitted,  in  presence  of  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown,  to  plead  my 
own  cause,  the  case  is  entirely  altered. 
I  rejoice  that  I  shall  this  day  have  an  op- 
portunity  of  laying  open  my  conduct  be- 
fore so  august  an  assembly  ;  and  I  do  as- 
sure you,  Sir,  that,  instead  of  courting 
concealment,  my  only  desire  is,  that  I 
could  display  to  you  my  whole  soul  as  in 
the  sight  of  Heaven." 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  we  should  get 
something  out  of  him  ?"  said  the  Prince 
apart  to  Lauderdale,  with  a  significant 
look.  "  Ply  him  well  with  home-ques- 
tions while  he  is  in  this  vein." 

"  I  admire  your  Royal  Highness's  sa- 
gacity," whispered  the  other  fawningly. 
"  I  certainly  did  not  expect  the  fanatic 
to  be  so  communicative  at  first ;  but  I 
shrewdly  guess,  that  the  terror  of  the 
boots  is  upon  him.  He  shall  be  well 
pumped."  Then,  turning  to  the  pri- 
soner,  who  had  paused  when  he  saw 
James  begin  to  converse,  and  had  kept 
his  penetrating  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the 
speakers,  "  You  own  then,  Sir  Sholto," 
said  he,  "  that  you  resetted  certain  indi- 
viduals with  arms  in  their  hands,  on 
their  way  to  join  the  Bothwell  ris- 
ing?" 

"  No,  my  Lord  Duke,"  answered  he  ; 
«  I  distinctly  deny  that  I  resetted  a  sin- 
gle  individual,  who  had  any  intention, 
then  known  to  me,  of  being  concerned  in 
that  disastrous  aiFair.  But  if  you  will 
allow  me  to  proceed  " 

"  First  a  question  or  two,  if  you 
please,"  interrupted  the  Duke.  *'  Were 
there  not  some  persons  entertained  in 
your  house,  who  were  soon  after  engaged 
against  the  King's  troops  at  Bothwell  ? 
Answer  that,  yes  or  no." 

There  were  three  or  four  individuals 
4X 
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of  that  description,"  replied  he  readily  ; 
«  but  " 

"  Nay,  none  of  your  but?,"  cried 
Lauderdale,  with  his  characteristic  coarse- 
ness. "  Answer  another  question, — Was 
the  rising  at  Bothwell,  in  your  opinion, 
rebellion  ?" 

"  Will  you  not  first  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain ?"  returned  the  prisoner.  I  was 
going  to  say  " 

"  You  are  going  to  reason,  when  we 
want  only  simple  answers  to  simple 
questions — We  can  admit  none  of  your 
elocution,  Sir  Sholto." 

I  offer  to  prove,  that  not  one  of  the 
individuals  in  question  ever  mentioned  in 
my  house  their  intention  of  rising  in  op- 
position to  Government." 

"  What,  prove  a  negative  ?  There  may 
be  some  difficulty  there.  But  you  have 
not  answered  my  second  question.  Do 
you,  or  do  you  not,  regard  the  rising  at 
Bothwell  rebellion  ?" 

"  Rebellion  certainly,  if  there  was  any 
thing  more  in  it  than  self-defence." 

"  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  you  may 
rise  in  arms  against  your  Sovereign  when 
it  is  necessary  for  v/hat  you  call  self-de- 
fence ?  that  is  to  say,  you  may  first  break 
the  law,  and  then  defend  yourself 
against  punishment.  Fine  doctrine  this, 
truly  !" 

*^  A  doctrine  subversive  of  all  authori- 
ty," said  James,  with  some  bitterness  

If  such  are  your  sentiments,  Sir  !  

But  proceed." 

"  I  am  cruelly  misunderstood,"  re- 
turned Sir  Sholto  ;"  **  if  your  Royal 
Highness  will  only  hear  " 

"  Nay,  I  came  not  here  to  listen  to 
your  dissertations  on  government,"  ex- 
claimed  the  Prince,  haughtily.  "  Go  on 
with  the  questions." 

"  With  all  due  submission,  please  your 
Royal  Highness,"  said  Stuart,  "  there  i^ 
an  irregularity  here  which  may  be  at- 
tended with  great  inconvenience.  My 
client  merely  requested  permission  to  ex- 
plain to  what  extent  he  pleaded  not 
guilty  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  wished  at  once 
to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  certain  alle- 
gations  in  the  indictment,  and  to  deny 
others.  Whether  the  liberty  you  have  in 
your  clemency  granted  him  be  regular  or 
irregular,  is  another  question  ;  but  were 
he  suffered  to  confine  himself  to  this  one 
object,  some  advantage  might  obvi- 
ously be  derived  from  it,  in  saving  time, 
and  simplifying  the- business  of  the  Court. 
If,  however,  he  is  to  be  questioned  and 
cross-questioned,  and  if  matters  of  private 
opinion  are  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  in- 
terrogations, nothing  but  confusion  and 
mischief  can  ensue  from  it,  and  my  client 
must  decline  making  further  use  of  the 
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grace." 

"  That  is  as  he  pleases,"  obserred 
Lauderdale.  "  He  intends  to  be  candid,  I 
see,  only  so  far  as  it  answers  his  own  turn.'' 

"  One  word  more  before  I  sit  down," 
continued  the  Advocate,  taking  no  notice 
of  this  spiteful  remark  : — "  There  are  se- 
veral witnesses  in  town,  and  ready  to  bt 
called,  who  are  essential  to  my  client'* 
defence  ;  but  who,  in  bearing  their  testi. 
mony  in  his  favour,  might  be  liable  ic 
implicate  themselves.  It  must  appear  t( 
your  Royal  Highness  absolutely  necci,. 
sary,  for  promoting  the  ends  of  justice 
and- securing  to  the  accused  a  fair  and  im. 
partial  trial,  that  such  witnesses  shoulr 
be  protected  from  all  legal  consequence 
to  themselves  in  giving  their  evidence 
otherwise  they  cannot  be  brought  forward 
Application  has  already  been  made  mor 
than  once  to  the  proper  quarter,  for  ai 
indemnity  to  these  individuals ;  bu 
from  mere  inadvertency,  I  trust,  no  an 
swer  has  been  as  yet  returned.  The  c\x, 
cumstance  must  be  altogether  unknown 
to  your  Royal  Highness,  who  have  witF 
such  princely  grace  declared  your  plea 
sure,  that  every  facility  shall  be  given  t( 
the  prisoner ;  especially,  you  were  please( 
to  remark,  as  it  is  a  question  of  life  an- 
death.  Without  such  indemnity,  th< 
trial  must  be  a  solemn  mockery  of  jus 
tice.  It  is  not  yet  too  late.  1  appeal  nc 
to  the  humanity,  but  to  the  equity  of  th( 
heir-apparent  of  the  crown."  ' 

During  this  address,  James  looket 
with  perplexity  and  indecision,  first  at  th, 
Duke  and  then  at  the  Archbishop,  witf 
both  of  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  hast' 
words  in  a  low  voice.  Lauderdale,  how- 
ever, relieved  him  from  his  embarrass 
ment,  by  asking  Stuart  significantly  if  th« 
proposed  witnesses  had  never  been  them- 
selves found  guilty  of  any  public  delin- 
quency, such  as  attending  conventicle--,  o 
absenting  themselves  from  the  King's 
host,  or  carrying  arms  agafnst  their  law. 
ful  Sovereign  ? 

"  If  it  is  your  Grace's  intention,"  re. 
plied  Stuart  drily,  "  to  reject  all  excul- 
patory  witnesses  against  whom  an  ob- 
jecti6n  of  that  description  lies,  I  may  as 
well  throw  up  my  brief  at  once  ;  for  1 
shall  consider  this  as  an  unequivocal  inti. 
mation,  that  you  mean  to  deprive  my 
client  of  all  possibility  of  exculpation,  and 
that  his  doom  is  already  determined, 
What  Presbyterian  within  the  bounds  oi 
this  unhappy  country  has  not  suffered 
imprisonment  or  fine  for  some  supposed 
failure  of  duty  to  Government  ?  And 
from  what  other  party,  but  that  withf 
which  my  client  associated,  can  I  adducti 
evidence  of  his  character  and  conduct  ?"  ! 
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\  "  But  you  db  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
j  ncn  who  have  committed  themselves  in 
[  uch  open  hostility  against  church  and 
(itate  can  be  impartial  witnesses?"  said 
1  he  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews. 
»  "In  matters  of  fact  assuredly  they 
f  lYiay,  right  reverend  Father,"  replied  the 
'  lawyer,  "  although  thf-y  effect  not  the 
form  of  church-government,  of  which 
;^rour  Grace  is  at  the  head,  and  dare,  in 
1  spite  of  an  opposing  world,  to  worship 
ithe  God  of  their  fathers  according  to  their 
[consciences  ;  for  this  is  the  extent  of  their 
Icrime.  Will  men  of  such  tender  religious 
[feelings,  think  you,  be  guilty  of  deliberate 
»i>erjury  ?" 

I  "  Men  of  such  obstinate  pride,  bigotry, 
and  rebellion,  Mr  Lawyer,  you  should 
rather  say,"  replied  the  Primate,  with  an 
angry  glance. 

:  Is  it  then  the  pleasure  of  this  Court 
ithat  the  pannel  at  the  bar  shall  be  denied 
the  means  of  proving  his  innocence  ?" 
!  asked  Stuart  warmly.  "  If  so,  why  this 
assize  ?  Why  this  mock  trial  ?  Why  not 
lead  him  at  once  to  the  scaffold  ?  Why 
render  murder  doubly  fatal  ?  Why  invest 
it  with  a  tenfold  atrocity,  by  perpetra- 
ting it  under  the  prostituted  forms  of 
law  ?" 

The  Court  and  the  audience  were  pe- 
trified with  this  daring  burst  of  indigitent 
Feeling.  The  Royal  Duke  seemed  to 
shrink  into  himself;  and  even  Lauder- 
dale quailed  for  an  instant  under  the 
thunder  of  the  intrepid  pleader  ;  but  the 
latter  quickly  recovering  himself,  and 
assuming  an  attitude  of  menace,  ex- 
<claimed,— 

"  If  this  be  the  way,  Mr  Stuart,  that 
you  intend  to  conduct  your  client's  de- 
fence, it  would  have  been  better  for  him, 
and  better  for  yourself  also,  Sir,  that  you 
had  never  undertaken  it.  What !  is  the 
Court  to  be  browbeat  and  insulted  from 
the  bar,  and  by  an  unsworn  pleader  too, 
who  could  not  have  appeared  at  all  at  that 
bar,  had  it  not  been  through  an  act  of 
extraordinary  favour  and  condescension  ? 
It  is  thus  that  indulgencies  are  rewarded, 
my  Lords;— but  is  this  to  be  endured? 
Are  we  to  be  told  that  we  are  commit- 
ting an  act  of  murder,  because,  forsooth, 
we  hesitate  to  admit  to  the  benefit  of  in- 
demnity  a  list  of  rascally  witnesses,  who 
are  acknowledged  to  have  been  guilty  of 
open  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 
And  how  know  you,  Sir,  that  the  con- 
demnation of  the  prisoner  must  be  the 
necessary  result  of  this  trial,  if  the  exa- 
mination of  that  disaffected  rabble  is  re- 
fused ?  Such  an  assertion,  I  must  say, 
argues  little  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
your  client's  cause." 

"  Had  it  been  made  unconditionally,  it 


would  at  least  have  argued  little  confi- 
dence in  the  impartiality  of  his  judges,' 
replied  Stuart,  with  calm  self-posses- 
sion. "  But  you  will  do  me  the  favour 
to  remark,  my  Lord  Duke,  that  what  I 
said  was  on  the  supposition  that  there 
was  an  intention  of  stifling  a  fair  trial — a 
supposition  which,  I  trust,  can  never  be 
realized  in  this  court  of  justice,  especially 
under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  royal 
personage  who  now  presides,  and  who, 
independent  of  his  natural  integrity,  has 
so  strong  a  personal  interest  in  preserving 
the  fountain  of  public  justice  free  from 
stain.  He  has  too  enlightened,  I  trust,  and 
too  noble  a  mind,  not  to  appreciate  the 
difTei-ence  between  the  glory  of  reigning^ 
— when  he  comes  to  reign — over  a  na- 
tion of  slaves  and  a  nation  of  freemen. 
He  well  knows,  that  the  happiness  and 
the  dignity  of  a  Sovereign  may  be  estimated 
by  the  character  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
character  of  his  subjects  by  the  manner 
in  which  justice  is  administered  among 
them.  He  will  not, — he  cannot  destroy 
with  his  own  hand,  that  which  forms  the 
palladium  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  and 
the  brightest  jewel  in  a  monarch's  crown, 
— the  pure  administration  of  equal  laws." 

"  You  wander  from  the  subject,"  ex- 
claimed the  Primate  furiously.  "  What 
has  this  bombast  to  do  with  the  matter 
before  us  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wander,  please  your  Grace," 
returned  the  lawyer,  who  saw  in  the 
workings  of  the  Prince's  countenance 
that  he  had  touched  a  string  which  vi- 
brated to  his  eloquence.  "His  Royal 
Highness  knows — he  feels  that  I  do  not 
wander.  His  princely  nature  recoils  from 
the  injustice  which,  under  pretence  of  a 
legal  punctilio,  would  cut  off  at  one  blow 
from  a  helpless  prisoner  all  his  means  of 
defence,  and  would  leave  him  at  the 
mercy  of  his  enemies.  He  is  aware  that 
it  is  not  the  individual  alone  who  would 
be  injured  by  so  iniquitous  a  proceeding, 
but  that,  through  the  sides  of  this  indi- 
vidual, a  wound,  a  deadly  wound,  would 
be  inflicted  on  every  denizen  of  the  king- 
dom, and  most  of  all  on  the  highest,— 
that  it  would  degrade  the  character  of 
the  nation,  and  tarnish  the  lustre  of  the 
crown  itself.  That  royal  and  hi^»mind- 
ed  personage  will  spurn  from  him  so  base, 
so  ruinous  an  act  of  oppression,  and  will 
establish  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  fu- 
ture people  by  bursting  through  the 
trammels  of  intrigue  and  faction,  and 
nobly  standing  forth  the  asserter  of  im- 
partial justice — the  father  of  his  country." 

A  powerful  sensation  was  produced  on 
the  audience  by  this  vehement  appeal, 
which  seemed  to  be  reflected  on  the 
mind  of  the  Prince,  who  evidently  la- 
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boured  under  a  strong  feeling  of  per- 
plexity* After  a  short  pause  of  death-like 
silence,  he  was  about  to  speak,  when 
Lauderdale,  distrustful  of  his  intention, 
officiously  anticipated  him. 

His  Royal  Highness,  in  distributing 
impartial  justice,  will  not  take  counsel  of 
a  hired  pleader, — ^bf  a  man  who  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  to  the  crown,"  cried  he 
bitterly.  '*  Keep  your  fond  speculations 
on  that  subject  to  yourself.  Sir.;  and  be- 
ware how  you  throw  out  seditious  insi- 
nuations against  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Your  mouth  will  be  stopped  if 
you  persist  in  this  line  of  conduct." 

*'  Let  them  have  their  rattle,"  whis- 
pered James  in  Lauderdale's  ear.  "  What 
harm  can  it  do  ?  We  have  still  the  ball 
in  our  own  hands." 

"  As  your  Royal  Highness  pleases," 
returned  Lauderdale  sullenly  ;  "  but  you 
are  giving  them  the  hall  instead  of  the 
rattle." 

After  consulting  a  few  moments  with 
the  rest  of  the  Bench,  or  rather  com- 
municating his  will  to  them,  which  they 


obssquiously  adopted,  James  turned  to 
the  Advocate,  and  said, — 

You  will  be  pleased,  Mr  Lawyer,  to 
keep  a  better  tongue  in  your  head,  and 
not  attribute  intrigue  or  injustice  to  those 
who  despise  it.     There  was  no  use  in 
making  all  this  noise  about  what  a  simple  \ 
representation  would  have  induced  the  ! 
Court  at  once  to  concede.    Take  an  in-  ( 
demnity  for  your  witnesses,  and  let  the 
trial  proceed." 

These  passages  are  favourable 
specimens  of  the  author's  manner, 
and  occasional  power  of  description. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  work  is 
languid,  a  fault  which  is  owing  part- 
ly to  a  want  of  that  faculty  which 
seems  every  day  to  be  becoming 
more  rare,  namely,  the  power  of  ar- 
ranging a  series  of  events  in  a  na- 
tural, and,  at  the  same  time,  original  \ 
and  ingenious  order,  and  partly  to  j 
the  selection  of  a  subject  which  has  J 
been  already  exhausted. 
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For  all  the  interest  and  pleasure 
derived  from  the  perusal  of  this 
Narrative,  and  we  have  enjoyed 
much  of  both,  we  are  indebted,  as 
Captain  Maitland  tells  us  in  his 
Preface,  to  the  Wizard  of  the 
North.'*  There  the  Captain  very 
modestly  declares,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  bringing  his  Narrative  for- 
ward, until,  by  accident,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  most  celebrated  liter^ 
ary  character^  who  strongly  recom- 
mended its  publication.  Under  the 
sanction  of  this  high  authority,  Cap- 
tain Maitland  was,  it  seems,  induced 
to  gratify  the  public  curiosity,  re- 
garding the  circumstances  attending 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
recorded  in  history.  And  we,  in 
common  with  all  those  who  look  into 
the  Captain's  book,  must  tender  him 
our  thanks  for  the  high  gratification 
he  has  afforded  us. 

Though  published  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  occurrence  of 
the  singular  events  it  records,  this 
volume  cannot  be  opened  by  any 


person  of  ordinary  feelings  without 
curiosity,  or  perused  without  excite- 
ment of  the  highest  kind.  In  its 
pages  we  have  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  surrender  of  him  who  ruled 
the  destinies  of  France  for  twenty 
years,  and  at  whose  bidding  thrones 
were  raised  and  tumbled  down, 
brought  before  us  with  such  authen- 
ticity, as,  even  at  the  distance  of 
eleven  years,  to  create  interest  of  no 
ordinary  sort.  We  have  all  the  in- 
teresting occurrences  connected  with 
this  great  historical  event  in  their, 
original  freshness,  while  the  laps( 
of  years,  and  the  increased  means 
of  information  now  within  our  reach, 
enable  us  to  estimate  their  truth 
and  value,  as  historical  materials 
of  the  greatest  importance.  We 
are  also  enabled,  by  this  Narrative, 
to  refer  many  of  the  statements 
with  which  the  Press  teemed  at  the 
time  to  their  true  source — the  fiction 
of  the  narrators.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
work  of  great  historical  and  personal 
interest,  and  will,  to  a  certain  ex-* 
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I  tent,  afford  the  very  best  means  of 
I  estimating  the  true  character  of  one 
[  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  the 
*  world  has  produced,  under  circum- 
stances well  calculated  to  exhibit  his 
real  feelings.  The  volume,  too,  con- 
tains numerous  anecdotes  and  traits 
of  the  ci-devant  Emperor  of  France, 
which  have  never  before  been  pub- 
lished. 

While  Captain  Maitland's  Narra- 
tive carries  along  with  it  a  most  per- 
fect conviction  of  the  truth  and  ac- 
curacy of  the  facts  he  relates,  it  con- 
tains complete  and  triumphant  evi- 
dence of  the  honourable  conduct,  as 
well  as  the  good  sense  and  judgment 
of  the  Captain  himself,  in  a  situa- 
tion of  great  responsibility,  and  un- 
der circumstances  of  almost  unpar- 
alleled delicacy  and  difficulty.  There 
is  likewise  a  full  vindication  of  the 
gallant  Captain,  from  a  charge  often 
made  at  the  time,  that  the  British 
officer  had  broken  faith  with  his 
fallen  foe,  and  betrayed  him  to  the 
English  Government,  in  violation  of 
the  terms  of  his  surrender. 

The  Government  of  this  country 
seem  to  have  been  well  informed  as  to 
Napoleon's  movements  subsequent  to 
his  departure  from  Paris.  Their 
plans  to  defeat,  what  was  understood 
to  be  his  purpose,  of  going  to 
America,  and  for  intercepting  the  fu^ 
gitive  on  whose  captivity  they  ima- 
gined the  repose  of  Europe  depended, 
appear  to  have  been  judiciously  laid, 
and  most  effectually  seconded  by  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  cruizers  in  the  Chan- 
nel, and  along  that  part  of  the  coast 
from  which  it  was  thought  he  would 
try  to  effect  his  escape.  Napoleon's 
object  in  fleeing  from  Paris  to  Roche- 
fort  evidently  was  to  escape  by  some 
vessel  to  America.  It  is  beyond 
doubt,  that  it  must  have  been  for  an 
opportunity  of  this  kind  he  was  wait- 
ing, when,  by  circumstances  beyond 
his  control,  he  was  forced  to  adopt 
the  hasty  resolution  of  going  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  and  throwing 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
English.  The  fallen  Emperor's  fol- 
lowers had  recourse  to  many  schemes 
and  stratagems  to  secure  the  flight  of 
their  master.  The  watchful  activity, 
however,  of  the  British  cruizers  ren- 
dered any  attempt  to  venture  to  sea 
either  dangerous  or  impracticable. 
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We  find  the  following  recorded  as 
one  of  the  stratagems  proposed  to  be 
resorted  to,  to  elude  our  seamen  : 

Among  the  rest,  *'  it  was  the  the  in- 
tention  of  Buonaparte  to  escape  from 
Rochefort  in  a  Danish  sloop,  concealed  in 
a  cask  stowed  in  the  ballast,  with  tubes  so 
constructed  as  to  convey  air  for  his 
breathing.  The  plan  had  been  thought 
of,  and  the  vessel  in  some  measure  pre- 
pared ;  but  it  was  considered  too  hazard- 
ous :  for  had  we  detained  the  vessel  for 
a  day  or  two,  he  would  have  been  obli- 
ged to  make  his  situation  known, |  and 
thereby  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  good 
treatment  he  hoped  to  insure  by  a  volun- 
tary surrender." 

Besides  the  Bellerophon,  there 
were  so  many  cruizers  in  the  Channel, 
in  the  latitude  of  Ushant,  off*  Cape 
Finisterre,  and  along  the  whole 
coast,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  Napoleon  to  have  put  to 
sea.  It  was  when  their  stratagems 
had  failed  them,  that  various  nego- 
ciations  were  attempted  by  the  attend- 
ants of  Napoleon,  in  which  the  crafty 
Las  Cases  was  the  chief  actor,  to 
elude  the  penetration,  and  overcome 
the  skill  of  the  British  seamen, — but 
in  vain.  The  Captain  was  too  much 
of  a  statesman,  to  be  betrayed  by  the 
hollow  dexterity  of  the  Frenchman. 
Truth  was  disregarded,  and  the 
most  barefaced  attempts  were  made, 

with  authority  and  show  of  truthy* 
to  impose  on  the  ingenuous  mind  of 
the  British  officer.  The  following 
may  be  taken  to  prove  what  we  have 
been  saying : — 

During  the  above-mentioned  conver- 
sation, 1  asked  Las  Cases  where  Buona- 
parte then  was  ?  he  replied,  "  At  Roche- 
fort,  I  left  him  there  yesterday  evening." 
General  Lallemand  then  said,  ^'  The  Em- 
peror lives  at  the  hotel  in  the  Grand 
Place,  and  is  now  so  popular  there,  that 
the  inhabitants  assemble  every  evening 
in  front  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  him,  and  crying,  Vive  VEmpe- 
reur  /"  I  then  asked  how  long  it  would 
take  to  go  there.  Las  Cases  answered, 
"  As  the  tide  will  be  iigainst  us,  it  will 
require  five  or  six  hours."  Why  these 
false  statements  were  made  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say,  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
Buonaparte  never  quitted  the  frigates  or 
Isle  d*Aix,  after  his  arrival  there  on  the 
3d  July.  General  Lallemand  took  occa- 
sion to  ask  me  if  I  thought  there  would 
be  any  risk  of  the  people  who  might  ac- 
company Buonaparte,  being  given  up  to 
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tlie  Government  of  France  :  I  replied, 
*'  Certainly  not  ;  the  British  governmjent 
never  could  think  of  doing  so,  under  the 
circumstances  contemplated  in  the  pre- 
sent arrangement." 

Defeated  in  all  their  attempts  at 
negotiation  for  a  safe  conduct  to 
Napoleon,  or  to  have  him  received 
on  board  under  conditions  as  to  his 
reception  in  England,  no  alternative 
remained  for  his  followers  or  himself 
but  to  act  as  circumstances  required. 
At  this  time,  it  was  the  13th  of  July, 
the  white  flag  was  once  more  hoisted 
all  over  liochelle ;  the  gathering  storm 
was  thickening  round  Napoleon, — 
the  blockade  most  closely  kept  up 
at  sea, — his  enemies  on  shore 
fast  increasing  both  in  power  and  in 
strength — The  fate  of  Napoleon  was 
sealed.  To  avoid  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons, 
which  he  had  reason  to  fear  might 
happen  by  the  detention  of  the  fri- 
gate in  which  he  then  was,  Napoleon 
was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  an 
English  man-of-war.  This  line  of 
conduct,  one  not  of  choice  but  of  ne- 
cessity, it  has  since  been  ascertained 
was  determined  on,  in  a  council  held 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  July,  when 
the  desperate  state  of  Napoleon's 
circumstances  rendered  this  the  best 
policy  he  could  adopt. 

Captain  Maitland  appears  to  have 
been  laudably  anxious  in  making 
due  preparation  both  for  the  comfort 
and  security  of  Napoleon,  while  he 
was  to  be  on  board  the  Bellerophon. 
The  following  passage  will  illustrate 
this,  while  at  the  same  time  it  serves 
to  refute,  what  was  often  repeated, 
that  Napoleon  behaved  rudely,  and 
even  brutally,  while  on  board  the 
Bellerophon : — 

I  said  to  Monsieur  .Las  Cases,  I  pro- 
pose dividing  the  after-cabin  in  two,  that 
the  ladies  may  have  the  use  of  one  part 
of  it.  '*  If  you  allow  me  to  give  an  opi- 
nion,'* said  he,  "  the  Emperor  wUl  be 
better  pleased  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
after. cabin  to  himself,  as  he  is  fond  of 
walking  about,  and  will  by  that  means 
be  able  to  take  more  exercise."  I  an- 
swered, '*  As  it  is  my  wish  to  treat  him 
with  every  possible  consideration  while  he 
is  on  board  the  ship  I  command,  I  shall 
make  any  arrangement  you  think  will  be 
most  agreeable  to  him."  This  is  the 
only  conversation  that  ever  passed  on  the 
subject  of  the  cabin  ;  and  I  am  the  more 
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particular  in  stating  it,  fas  Buonaparte 
has  been  described,  in  some  of  the  pu1)lic 
journals,  as  having  taken  possession  of  it,, 
in  a  most  brutal  way,  saying,  I'out  ou 
rien  pour  moi" — all  or  nothing  for  me. 
I  here,  therefore,  once  for  ail,  beg  to 
state  most  distinctly,  that,  from  the  time 
of  his  coming  on  board  my  ship,  to  the 
period  of  his  quitting  her,  his  conduct 
was  invariably  that  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
in  no  one  instance  do  I  recollect  him  to 
have  made  use  of  a  rude  expression,  or 
to  have  been  guilty  of  any  kind  of  ill- 
bre  eding. 

We  will  now  present  to  the  reader, 
in  the  words  of  the  narrator  himself, 
the  account  of  the  reception  of  Na- 
poleon on  board  the  Bellerophon  : — ■ 

At  break  of  day,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1815,  TEpervier  French  brig  of  war  was 
discovered  under  sail,  standing  out  to- 
wards the  ship,  with  a  flag  of  truce  up  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Superb,  bear- 
ing Sir  Henry  Hotham's  flag,  was  seen 
in  the  offing.  By  half-past  five  the  ebb- 
tide failed,  the  wind  was  blowing  right 
in,  and  the  brig,  which  was  within  a  mile 
of  us,  made  no  farther  progress;  while 
the  Superb  was  advancing  with  the  wind 
and  the  tide  in  her  favour.  Thus  situa- 
ted, and  being  most  anxious  to  terminate 
the  affair  I  had  brought  so  near  a  conclu- 
sion, previous  to  the  Admiral's  arrival,  I 
sent  off  Mr  Mott,  the  First  Lieutenant, 
in  the  barge,  who  returned  soon  after  six 
o'clock,  bringing  Napoleon  with  him. 

On  coming  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
he  was  received  without  any  of  the  ho- 
nours generally  paid  to  persons  of  high 
rank ;  the  guard  was  drawn  out  on  the 
break  of  the  poop,  but  did  not  present 
arms.  His  Majesty's  Government  had 
merely  given  directions,  in  the  event  of 
his  being  captured,  for  his  being  removed 
into  any  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  that 
might  fall  in  with  him,  but  no  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  as  to  the  light  in 
which  he  was  to  be  viewed.  As  it  is  not 
customary,  however,  on  board  a  British 
ship  of  war,  to  pay  any  such  honours  be- 
fore the  colours  are  hoisted  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  after  sunset, 
I  made  the  early  hour  an  excuse  for 
withholding  them  upon  this  occasions- 
Buonaparte's  dress  was  an  olive  colour- 
ed great-coat  over  a  green  uniform,  with 
scarlet  cape  and  cuffs,  green  lapels  turned 
back,  and  edged  with  scarlet,  skirts  hook- 
ed back  with  bugle  horns  embroidered  in 
gold,  plain  sugar-loaf  buttons  and  gold 
epaulettes,  being  the  uniform  of  the  Chas- 
seur a  Cheval  of  the  Imperial  Guard. 
He  wore  the  star,  or  grand  cross  of  the 
Legend  of  Honour,  and  the  small  cross  of 
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that  order,  the  Iron  Crown  and  the  Union, 
appended  to  the  button-hole  ol;'  his  left 
lapel.  He  had  on  a  small  cocked  hat, 
with  a  tri-coloured  cockade,  plain  gokl- 
hilted  sword,  military  boots,  and  white 
waistcoat  and  breeches.  The  following 
day  he  appeared  in  shoes,  with  gold  buc- 
kles and  silk  stockings — the  dress  he  al- 
ways wore  afterwards  while  with  me. 

On  leaving  the  Epervier,  he  was  cheer- 
ed by  her  ship*s  company  as  long  as  the 
boat  was  within  hearing ;  and  Mr  Mott 
informed  me  that  most  of  the  officers  and 
men  had  tears  in  their  eyes. 

General  Bertrand  came  first  up  the 
ship's  side,  and  said  to  me,  The  Em- 
l>eror  is  in  the  boat.'*  He  then  ascended, 
and,  when  he  came  on  the  quarter-deck, 
pulled  off  his  hat,  and,  addressing  me  in 
a  firm  tone  of  voice,  said,  I  am  come 
to  throw  myself  on  the  protection  of  your* 
Prince  and  laws."  When  I  showed  him 
into  the  cabin,  he  looked  round  and  said, 

Une  belle  chambre,"  (this  is  a  hand- 
some cabin.)  I  answered,  "  Such  as  it 
is,  Sir,  it  is  at  your  service  while  you  re- 
main on  board  the  ship  I  command." 
He  then  looked  at  a  portrait  that  was 
hanging  up,  and  'said,  *'  Qui  est  cette 
jeune  personne  ?"  (Who  is  that  young 
Jady  ?)  My  wife,"  I  replied.  "  Ah  ! 
elle  est  tres  jeune  et  tres  jolie,"  (Ah  ! 
she  is  both  young  and  pretty.)  He  then 
asked  what  country-woman  she  was,  beg- 
ged to  know  if  I  had  any  children,  and 
put  a  number  of  questions  respecting  my 
country,  and  the  service  1  had  seen. 

He  next  requested  I  would  send  for 
the  officers,  and  introduce  them  to  him  : 
which  was  done  according  to  their  rank. 
He  asked  several  questions  of  each,  as  to 
the  place  of  their  birth,  the  situation  he 
held  in  the  ship,  the  length  of  time  he 
had  served,  and  the  actions  he  had  been 
in.  He  then  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
round  the  ship  ;  but  as  the  men  had  not 
done  cleaning,  I  told  him  it  was  custo- 
inary  to  clean  the  lower  decks  immediately 
after  breakfast,  that  they  were  then  so  em- 
ployed, and,  if  he  would  defer  visiting  the 
ship  until  they  had  finished,  he  would 
see  her  to  more  advantage. 

At  this  time  I  proposed  to  him  to 
allow  me  to  address  him  in  English,  as  I 
had  heard  he  understood  that  language, 
and'  I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ex- 
pressing myself  in  French.  He  replied 
in  French,  "  The  thing  is  impossible ;  I 
hardly  understand  a  word  of  your  Ian- 
guage  ;"  and  from  the  observations  I  had 
an  opix)rtunity  of  making  afterwards,  I  am 
satisfied  he  made  a  correct  statement,  as, 
on  looking  into  books  or  newspapers,  he 
frc(paently  asked  the  meaning  of  the  most 
common  word.  He  spoke  his  own  language 
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with  a  rapidity  that  at  first  made  it  difficult 
to  follow  him  ;  and  it  was  several  days  be- 
fore I  got  so  far  accustomed  to  his  man- 
ner of  speaking,  as  to  comprehend  his 
meaning  immediately. 

No  sooner  on  board,  than  Napoleon 
displays  that  activity  of  disposition 
and  inquisitive  nature  which  must 
have  so  strongly  characterised  him  at 
one  period  of  life.  He  minutely 
examines  all  parts  of  the  ship, — 
at  once  discovers  wherein  its  con- 
struction and  management  differ 
from  those  of  the  French  ships. 
Having  discussed  with  Captain  Mait- 
land  the  subject  of  naval  tactics,  in 
which  Napoleon  displays  much  skill 
and  judgment,  he  proceeds  to  state 
his  opinion  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  English  and  French  seamen,  and 
shews  that  the  topics  had  previously 
employed  his  active  and  penetrating 
mind. 

Napoleon  appears  to  have  indulged 
the  hope  that  he  was  to  find  an 
asylum  in  England,  and  very  soon 
after  coming  on  board,  he  endeavours 
to  impress  on  Captain  Maitland  the 
belief  that  his  (Napoleon's)  under- 
standing was,  that  England  was  to 
be  his  future  home : — 

We  had  breakfast  about  nine  o'clock, 
in  the  English  style,  consisting  of  tea, 
coffee,  cold  meat,  &c.  He  did  not  eat 
much,  or  seem  to  relish  it :  and  when, 
on  inquiry,  I  found  he  was  accustomed 
to  have  a  hot  meal  in  the  morning,  I  im- 
mediately ordered  my  steward  to  allow 
his  maitre  d'hotel  to  give  directions,  that 
he  might  invariably  be  served  in  the 
manner  he  had  been  used  to  do ;  and 
after  that  we  always  lived  in  the  French 
fashion,  as  far  as  I  could  clFect  that  object. 

During  breakfast  he  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  English  customs,  saying,  "  I 
must  now  learn  to  conform  myself  to 
them,  as  I  shall  probably  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life  in  England." 

A  right  and  honourable  feeling 
marks  the  whole  tenor  of  Captain 
Maitland's  conduct  to  Napoleon 
while  on  board  the  Bellerophon  : — 

When  dinner  was  announced,  Buona- 
parte, viewing  himself  as  a  royal  person- 
age, which  he  continued  to  do  while  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  and  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  considered  it  would 
have  been  both  ungracious  and  uncalled- 
for  in  me  to  have  disputed,  led  the  way 
into  the  dining-room.  He  seated  him- 
self in  the  centra  at  one  side  of  the  table. 
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requesting  Sir  Henry  Hotham  to  sit  at 
h  is  right  hand,  and  Madame  Bertrand 
on  his  left.  For  that  day  I  sat  as  usual 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  every  other,  whilst 
Buonaparte  remained  on  board,  I  sat,  by 
his  request,  at  his  right  hand,  and  Gene- 
ral Bertrand  took  the  top.  Two  of  the 
ward.room  officers  dined  daily  at  the 
table,  by  invitation  from  Buonaparte, 
conveyed  through  Count  Bertrand — 
He  conversed  a  great  deal,  and  shewed 
no  depression  of  spirits ;  among  other 
things,  he  asked  me  where  1  was  born  ? 
I  told  him,  in  Scotland,  "  Have  you 
any  property  there  ?'*  said  he.  "  No,  I 
am  a  younger  brother,  and  they  do  not 
bestow  much  on  people  of  that  descrip. 
tion  in  Scotland."  "  Is  your  elder  bro- 
ther a  lord  ?"  "  No,  Lord  Lauderdale 
is  the  head  of  our  family."  "  Ah  !  you 
are  a  relation  of  Lord  Lauderdale's  !  he 
is  an  acquaintance  of  mine ;  he  was  sent 
ambassador  from  your  King  to  me,  when 
Mr  Fox  was  prime  minister :  had  Mr 
Fox  livedo  it  never  would  have  come  Jo 
this^  hut  his  death  put  an  end  to  all  hopes 
of  peace.  Milord  Lauderdale  est  un  bon 
gar^on,"  adding,  "  I  think  you  resemble 
him  a  little,  though  he  is  dark,  and  you 
are  fair." 

The  latter  part  of  this  extract  is 
singularly  curious,  and  exhibits  Na- 
poleon in  a  new  character.  Most  of 
our  readers  will,  we  are  of  opinion, 
be  disposed  to  think  with  us,  that  in 
the  prophetic  allusion  quoted  in 
italics,  the  Emperor's  usual  sagacity 
and  skill  had  gone  from  him.  It 
will  be  very  apparent  to  every  one, 
who  knows  any  thing  of  the  history 
of  the  period,  that  though  the  dis- 
tinguished Statesman,  whose  name 
he  mentions,  had  been  spared  to  his 
country,  it  must  have  been  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  have  recommended  any 
peace  which  Napoleon,  while  Em- 
peror of  France,  would  have  agreed 
to  ;  his  whole  system  of  continental 
policy  being  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  views  and  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Napoleon's  tact,  in  adapting  him- 
self to  every  diversity  of  situation  in 
which  he  might  be  placed, — his  skill 
in  buying  golden  opinions  by  the 
judicious  but  hardly-perceptible 
unction  he  laid  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  approached  him,  winning 
them  to  his  favour, — are  finely  illus- 
trated by  his  conduct  on  board  the 
Bellerophon.    That  power^  the  cha- 
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racteristic  of  superior  minds,  wliich 
enables  them  to  bend  and  subdue  all  j 
inferior  natures  to  their  own  ends, 
was  never  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  by  Napoleon.  Hear  what  Cap- 
tain Maitland  says, — 

To  such  an  extent  did  he  possess  the 
power  of  pleasing,  that  there  are  few  peo- 
pie  who  could  have  sat  at  the  same  table 
with  him  for  nearly  a  month,  as  I  did, 
without  feeling  a  sensation  of  pity,  allied 
perhaps  to  regret,  that  a  man  possessed 
of  so  many  fascinating  qualities,  and  who 
had  held  so  high  a  station  in  life,  should 
be  reduced  to  the  situation  in  which  I  saw 
him. 

The  following  extract  will  still 
further  illustrate  the  character  of  the, 
very  singular  man  Captain  Maitland, 
had  under  his  charge  : —  _  : 

During  the  time  we  were  heaving  the ' 
anchor  up,  and  setting  the  sails,  Buona- 
parte remained  on  the  break  of  the  poop,  J 
and  was  very  inquisitive  about  what  was; 
going  on.  He  observed,  "  Your  method 
of  performing  this  manoeuvre  is  quite ^ 
difterent  from  the  French,"  and  added, 

what  I  admire  most  in  your  ship,  is 
the  extreme  silence  and  orderly  conduct;; 
of  your  men :  on  board  a  French  ship,^; 
every  one  calls  and  gives  orders,  and  theyv 
gabble  like  so  many  geese."  Previous 
to  his  quitting  the  Bellerophon  he  madej* 
the  same  remark,  saying,  "  There  hasji 
been  less  noise  in  this  ship,  where  there^i 
are  six  hundred  men,  during  the  whole  1 
time  I  have  been  in  her,  than  there  was 
on  board  the  Epervier,  with  only  one 
hundred,  in  the  passage  from  Isle  d'Aix' 
to  Basque  Roads."    He  remained  upon 
deck  all  the  time  the  ship  was  beating 
out  of  the  Pertuis  d'Antioche.  Having 
cleared  the  Chasseron  shoal  about  six  p. 
m.,  dinner  was  served.    He  conversed  a 
great  deal  at  table,  and  seemed  in  very 
good  spirits,  told  several  anecdotes  of 
himself;  among  others,  one  relating  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith.    Knowing  that  I  had 
served  under  that  officer  qn  the  coast  of 
Syria,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  Did 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  ever  tell  you  the  cause 
of  his  quarrel  with  me  ?"  I  answered  he 
had  not.       Then,"  said  he,  "  I  will. 
When  the  French  army  was  before  St. 
Jean  d'Acre,  he  had  a  paper  privately 
distributed  among  the  officers  and  sol-- 
diers,  tending  to  induce  them  to  revolt"' 
and  quit  me,  on  which  I  issued  a  procla-  * 
mation,  denouncing  the  English  com-  _ 
manding  officer  as  a  madman,  and  prohi--' 
biting  all  intercourse  with  him.  This  net-^ 
tied  Sir  Sidney  so  much,  that  he  sent  me  1 
a  challenge  to  meet  him  in  single  combat. 
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oh  the  beach  at  Caiffa.  My  reply  was, 
I  that  when  Marlborough  appeared  for 
that  purpose,  I  should  be  at  his  service, 
<>ut  I  had  other  duties  to  fulfil  besides 
fighting  a  duel  with  an  English  commo- 
dore." He  pursued  the  subject  of  Syria, 
and  said,  patting  nie  (who  was  sitting 
next  him)  on  the  head,  "  If  it  had  not 
been  for  you,  English,  I  should  have  been 
Emperor  of  the  East ;  but  wherever  there 
is  water  to  float  a  ship,  we  are  sure  to 
find  you  in  our  way." 

We  have  a  great  many  very  lively 
and  interesting  details  of  the  conduct 
of  Napoleon,— graphical  representa- 
tions of  his  manner,— all  so  minutely 
and  faithfully  recorded,  as  to  furnish 
us  with  a  perfect  vraisemblance  of 
the  hero  of  Marengo  in  the  gloom  of 
his  glory.  But  as  great  part  of  these 
have  been  often  before  the  public, 
'we  make  room  only  for  the  follow- 
ing:  — 

Sunday,  23d  July,  (1815,)  we  passed 
very  near  to  Ushant ;  the  day  was  fine, 
and  Buonaparte  remained  upon  deck  great 
part  of  the  morning.  He  cast  many  a 
melancholy  look  at  the  coast  of  France, 
but  made  few  observations  on  it.  He 
asked  several  questions  about  the  coast 
of  England,  whether  it  was  safe  to  ap- 
proach, its  distance,  and  the  part  we  were 
likely  to  make.  About  eight  in  the 
evening  the  high  land  of  Dartmoor  was 
discovered,  when  I  went  into  the  cabin 
and  told  him  of  it.  I  found  him  in  a 
flannel  dressing-gown,  nearly  undressed, 
and  preparing  to  go  to  bed.  He  put  on 
his  great-coat,  came  out  upon  deck,  and 
remained  some  time  looking  at  the  land, 
asking  its  distance  from  Torbay,  and  the 
probable  time  of  our  arrival  there. 

At  day-break  of  the  24th  of  July,  we 
were  close  off  Dartnrouth.  Count  Bert- 
rand  went  into  the  cabin,  and  informed 
Buonaparte  of  it,  who  came  upon  deck 
about  half-past  four,  and  remained  on  the 
poop  until  the  ship  anchored  in  Torbay. 
He  talked  with  admiration  of  the  bold- 
ness of  the  coast,  saying,  You  have  in 
that  respect  a  great  advantage  over 
France,  which  is  surrounded  by  rocks 
and  dangers."  On  opening  Torbay,  he 
was  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery,  and  exclaimed,  "  What  a  beau- 
tiful country !  it  very  much  resembles 
the  bay  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  Elba." 
t  At  dinner  he  conversed  as  usual,  was 
I  inquisitive  about  the  kinds  of  fish  pro- 
duced on  the  coast  of  England,  and  ale 
part  of  a  turbot  that  was  at  table  with 
much  relish.  He  then  spoke  oftthe  cha- 
I  racter  of  the  fisihcrmen  and  boa  men  on 
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our  coast,  saying,  They  are  generally 
smugglers  as  well  as  fishermen  ;  at  one 
time  a  great  many  of  them  were  in  my 
pay,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelli- 
gence, bringing  money  over  to  France, 
and  assisting  prisoners  of  war  to  escape. 
They  even  offered,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  to  seize  the  person  of  Louis,  and 
deliver  him  into  my  hands,  but  as  they 
could  not  guarantee  the  preservation  of 
his  life,  1  would  not  give  my  consent  to 
the  measure." 

Hitherto  Napoleon's  situation 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  compara- 
tive happiness  and  comfort;  and  it 
is  but  justice  to  Captain  Maitland  to 
state,  that  every  thing  was  done  by 
him,  which  circumstances  would 
permit,  to  continue  both  to  his  dis- 
tinguished captive.  We  cannot  re- 
fuse ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving 
the  following  extract,  which  will  shew 
how  humanely  studious  the  Captain 
was  to  second  Napoleon's  wishes  :— 

He  (Napoleon)  complained  of  the  two 
frigates  being  placed  as  guard-ships  over 
him,  '*  as  if,"  said  he,  "  I  were  not  per- 
fectly secure  on  board  a  British  line.of- 
battle  ship ;"  and  added,  the  guard- 
ship's  boats  have  been  firing  musquetry 
all  the  evening,  to  keep  the  shore-boats  at 
a  distance  ;  it  disturis  and  distresses  me^ 
and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  prevent 
it,  if  it  lies  in  your  power."  I  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  captains  of  the  frigates, 
to  p  ut  a  stop  to  the  firing. 

Napoleon,  it  would  appear,  main- 
tained his  temper  with  great  equa- 
nimity, even  amid  all  the  disa" 
gre?nens  of  his  situation.  Whether 
this  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  certain 
lethargy  of  mind,  which  some  have 
alleged  had  possession  of  Napoleon, 
or  to  the  firm  manliness  of  his  na- 
ture, it  is  now  impossible  to  deter- 
mine. But  certain  it  is,  that  his 
conduct  in  this  respect  was  not  imi- 
tated or  followed  by  his  attendants. 
In  no  part  of  his  conduct,  during 
the  time  he  remained  on  board  the 
Bellerophon,  is  the  equanimity  more 
strongly  pourtrayed  than  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  determination  of 
our  Government  to  send  him  to  St. 
Helena.  We  have  the  following  from 
Captain  Maitland : — 

His  mind  had  by  this  time  been  so 
much  prepared  by  the  newspajxirs  for 
that  event,  that  he  did  not  shew  any  very 
strong  emotion  at  receiving  the  intima- 
tion, though  he  complained,  in  str?rJ5 
i  Y 
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term.'?,  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure. 
As,  however,  the  Admiral's^barge  was 
seen  approaching,  and  1  was  obliged  to 
go  upon  deck  to  receive  him,  I  had  very 
little  conversation  with  him  at  that  time,. 

As  soon  as  the  Admiral  had  left  the 
ship,  Buonaparte  sent  for  me,  and  shewed 
me  the  same  paper  Lord  Keith  had  com. 
municated  to  me  in  the  morning.  When 
T  had  read  it,  he  complained  vehemently 
of  his  treatment  in  being  sent  to  St. 
Helena,  saying,  *'  The  idea  of  it  is  per- 
fect horror  to  me.  To  be  placed  for  life 
on  an  island  within  the  Tropics,  at  an  im- 
mense distance  from  any  land,  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  the  world, 
and  every  thing  that  I  hold  dear  in  it— 
c'est  pis  que  la  cage  de  fer  de  Tamerlan 
—.(it  is  worse  than  Tamerlane's  iron 
cage.)  I  would  prefer  being  delivered  up 
to  the  Bourbons.  Among  other  insults," 
said  he, — "  but  that  is  mere  bagatelle, 
a  very  secondary  consideration, — they 
style  me  General  f  they  can  have  no  right 
to  call  me  General ;  they  may  as  well  call 
me  Archbishop,  for  J  was  head  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  army.  If  they  do 
not  acknowledge  me  as  Emperor,  they 
ought  as  First  Consul ;  they  have  sent  am- 
bassadors to  me  as  such,  and  your  King, 
in  his  letters,  styled  me  Brother.  Had 
they  confined  me  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, or  one  of  the  fortresses  in  England, 
(though  not  tVhat  I  had  hoped  from  the 
generosity  of  the  English  people,)  I 
should  not  have  so  much  cause  of  com- 
plaint, but  to  banish  me  to  an  island 
within  the  Tropics  !  They  might  as  well 
have  signed  my  death-warrant  at  once, 
as  it  is  imjxyssiWe  a  man  of  my  habit  of 
body  can  live  long  in  such  a  climate." 
He  then  expressed  a  desire  to  write  ano- 
ther letter  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  I 
carried  it  the  same  afternoon  to  Lord 
Keith,  by  whom  it  was  immediately  for- 
warded to  London. 

I  felt  convinced  that  Buonaparte,  after 
the  notification  he  had  received,  would  be 
too  much  depressed  in  spirits  to  make  his 
appearance  on  deck  this  day,  and  sent  a 
boat  to  some  of  my  friends,  who  were 
waiting  in  hopes  of  seeing  him,  to  say 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  coming  out,  as 
he  was  much  distressed  at  the  communi- 
cation which  had  been  made  to  him.  I 
was,  therefore,  a  good  deal  surprised,  on 
turning  round,  to  find  him  standing  at 
my  elbow ;  and  I  can  only  account  for 
his  shewing  himself  as  usual,  by  sup- 
posing, either  that  he  was  not,  in  fact,  so 
much  annoyed  as  1  htid  believed  him  to 
be,  or  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of 
creating  a  feeling  of  commiseration 
among  the  English  people  on  his  behalf. 
At  dinner  he  conversed  as  usual,  and, 


indeed,   it  was  quite  astonishing  with  ] 
what  elasticity  his  spirits  regained  their  ; 
usual  cheerfulness,  after  such  trials  and 
disappointments.  He  never,  in  my  hear- 
ing, threatened  to  commit  suicide,  nor  do 
I  believe  he  did  on  any  occasion  ;  the  only  * 
expression  I  ever  heard  him  make  use  of, 
that  could  in  any  way  be  construed  in- 
to such  a  threat,  was,  that  he  would  not 
go  to  St.  Helena,     Je  rCirai  pas  ^  St, 

mimer  i 

How  difTerent  was  the  conduct  of  | 
his  domestics !  Numerous  were  the  j 
angry   remonstrances,  peevish  de-  j 
clarations,  and  foolish  threats,  utter-  j 
ed  by  these  people.    In  a  conference  j 
with    Lallemand,  Montholon,   and  | 
Gourgaud,  the  latter  is  represented 
to  have  said,   *^  You  may  depend 
upon  it  the  Emperor  never  will  go 
to  St.  Helena ;  he  will  sooner  put 
himself  to  death  ;  he  is  a  man  of  de- 
termined character,  and  what  he 
says  he  will  do.**       Has  he  ever 
said  he  will  put  himself  to  death  ?"  % 
I  asked.  They  answered,  "  No ;  but  • 
he  has  said  he  will  not  go,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  and, 
were  he  to  consent  himself,  here  are 
three  of  us  who  are  determined  to 
prevent  him.''    We  may  add  the  ^ 
remark,  made  by  Lord  Keith,  to  i 
Captain  Maitland,  on  repeating  to  , 
his  Lordship  the  conversation  we  have 
just  laid  before  our  readers  ;  You 
may  tell  these  gentlemen,"  said  his 
Lordship,  *^  who  have  threatened  to 
be  Buonaparte's  executioners,  that 
the  law  of  England  awards  death  to 
murderers,  and  that  the  certain  con- 
sequence of  such  an  act  will  be  fi- 
nishing their  career  on  a  gallows.'* 

Amidst  the  rather  serious  details  of 
this  romance  of  real  life,  we  are  re- 
lieved by  an  episode  of  an  amusing 
kind.  We  allude  to  an  attempt  of 
some  individual — an  eccentric  one, 
certainly,  if  he  was  moved  by  no  po- 
litical machinery  from  behind — to 
serve  a  subpoena  on  Napoleon.  The 
precautionary  measures  taken  by 
Lord  Keith  and  Captain  Maitland, 
to  elude  the  pursuit  of  this  terrible  ■ 
person,  whom  they  designate  as  a  ^ 
lawyery  and  who,  they  conceived, 
carried  in  his  pocket  the  means  of 
letting  loose  on  mankind  the  Scourge 
of  Europe y  as  he  was  often  called, 
appear  to  us  to  be  somewhat  ludi-  ■ 
crous.  The  whole  matter  indeed, 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  truly  far-  j 
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deal.    The  great  importance  of  the 
trust  which  was  conlided  in  the 
gallant  officers  certainly  justified 
more  than  ordinary  precaution,  and 
called  for  the  strictest  vigilance  they 
could  display ;  but  it  was  certainly 
too  much  to  allow  this  terrible  indi- 
vidual, in  his  cock-boat,  to  chase  our 
cruizers,  as  he  seems  to  have  done. 
This,  however,  he  manages  to  do,  and 
the  Admiral  and  Captain  Maitland 
are  in  turn  chased  by  this  dreadful 
man ;  and  those  who  were  never 
known  to  retreat  while  enemies*  fleets 
were  in  sight,  fly  before  him.  The 
Admiral  writes  to  Captain  Maitland, 
*'  I  have  been  chased  all  day  by  a 
lawyer  with  a  Habeas  Corpus.  He 
is  landed  at  Causand,  and  may  come 
off  in  a  sailing-boat  during  the  night ; 
of  course  keep  all  sorts  of  boats,  off,  as 
I  will  do  the  like  in  whatever  ship  I 
may  be  in — Keith/'    The  precau- 
tions' of  the  sailors,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  were  triumphantly 
successful,  and  the  lawyer  is  forced 
to  go  oft*  without  obtaining  his  pur- 
pose.   The  real  transaction  is  now 
known  to  have  been  this : — The  de- 
fendant, in  a  prosecution  against  him, 
at  the  instance  of  a  naval  officer,  for 
a  libel  censuring  his  conduct  while 
on  the  AV^est-India  station,  when  a 
French  squadron  was  in  those  seas, 
pretending  it  would  aid  his  defence 
to  shov/  that  the  French  ships  were 
at  that  time  in  an  unserviceable  con- 
dition, meant  to  do  so  by  the  evidence 
of  Napoleon.    He  accordingly  ob- 
tained a  subpoena  for  him  (Napoleon) 
to  attend  as  a  witness  on  the  trial  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  en- 
deavoured himself,  and  not  by  a 
•  lawyer,  to  get  on  board  the  Bellero- 
phon  to  deliver  it. 

We  shall  now  present  to  the  reader 
an  extract,  from  which  he  will  be 
enabled  to  gather  the  true  character 
of  the  crafty  Las  Cases.  This  per- 
son seems  to  have  been  the  most  de- 
signing among  the  followers  of  the 
fallen  Emperor.  The  wish,  too,  of 
Napoleon  to  impress  on  Captain 
Maitland's  mind  the  magnanimity  of 
the  part  he  (Napoleon)  had  performed 
in  surrendering  himself,  comes  out  in 
the  course  of  the  passage.  It  is  quite 
possible  Napoleon  may  have  reasoned 
himself  into  a  belief  that  he  might 
have  made  a  diversion  in  his  favour 
by  appearing  on  shore,  and  hence 
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talked  of  the  magnanimity  of  his 
surrender.  But  the  probability  is 
against  him ;  for  his  circumstances 
were  of  too  desperate  a  character,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  to  admit  of 
his  longer  lingering  within  reach  of 
his  enemies  on  the  coast  of  France. 
The  following  is  the  passage  : — 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  August, 
(says  Captain  M.)  when  walking  the 
deck  with  iMonsieur  Las  Cases,  he  for  the 
first  time  mentioned  that  he  understood 
me  to  have  assured  him  that  the  Em- 
peror would  be  well  received  in  England, 
and  allowed  to  reside  there.     1  replied, 
I  cannot  conceive  how  you  could  so  far 
misunderstand  me,  as  I  constantly,  in 
my  communications  with  you,  stated  that 
I  could  make  no  promises  whatever ; 
that  I  thought  my  orders  would  bear  mc 
out  in  receiving  him  on  board,  and  con- 
veying him  to  England ;   but  even  in 
doing  that,  I  acted  very  much  upon  my 
own  responsibility.     You  questioned  me 
frequently  as  to  my  private  opinion,  and 
as  I  was  quite  ignorant  upon  the  subject, 
I  could  only  say,  I  had  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve he  would  be  ill  received.'*     It  did 
not,  however,  require  my  assistance  to 
raise  the  hopes  of  those  about  Buona- 
parte, respecting  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  to  be  received  in  England,  as  one  of 
his  followers,  on  the  passage  home,  asked 
me  if  I  thought  the  Prince  Regent  would 
confer  the  Order  of  the  Garter  upon  him. 
If    there   was  any  misunderstanding, 
(which  I  cannot  allow  to  have  been  the 
case,)  Monsieur  Las  Cases  has  himself  to 
blame.     When  he  came  on  board  of  the 
Bellerophon,  for  the  purpose  of  treating, 
he  concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  which,  as  I  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  expressing  myself  in 
French,  could  only  be  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  me  off  my  guard, 
that  he  might  take  the  advantage  of  any 
expressions  that  fell  from  me,  or  the  offi- 
cers I  had  always  present  at  our  meeting?. 
Even  after  he  was  on  board  with  Buona- 
parte, though  he  acknowledged  he  could 
read  Enghsh,  and  always  translated  the 
newspapers  for  his  master,  he  affected 
not  to  be  able  to  speak  it  What  his  actual 
knowledge  of  the  language  was,  the  fol. 
lowing  extract  of  a  letter,  from  a  friend 
of  mine  on  board  the  Northumberland, 
dated  at  sea,  August  the  22d,  1815,  wiii 
shew  : — "  I  do  not  know  whether  Las 
Cases  ever  let  you  know  he  could  speak 
English  ;  but  this  I  can  assure  you,  that 
he  speaks  it  very  near  as  well  as  Ma- 
dame Bertrand,  and  can  hold  a  converia- 
tion,  or  maintain  an  argument  in  it,  with 
as  much  fluency  as  the  can.'* 
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This  forenoon  J  had  a  long  con  versa* 
tion  with  Buonaparte.     He  complained 
bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, and  entered,  at  considerable 
length,  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  when 
he  determined   upon  the   measure  of 
repairing   on   board   the  Bellerophon. 
*•  There  still,"  said  he,  "  was  a  large 
party  in  the  south,  that  wished  me  to  put 
myself  at  its  head  ;  the  army  behind  the 
Loire  was  also  desirous  of  my  return.  At 
ten  o'clock  of  the  night  before  I  embark- 
ed, a  deputation  from  the  garrison  of 
Rochelle  waited  upon  me,  with  an  offer 
to  conduct  me  to  the  army ;  in  addition 
to  which,  the  troops  that  were  in  Roche- 
fort,  Bourdeaux,  and  Isle  d'Aix,  amount- 
ing to  twelve  thousand  men,  were  at 
my  disposal.    But  I  saw  there  was  no 
prospect  of  ultimate  success,  though  I 
might  have  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  bloodshed,  which  I  did  not 
choose  should  take  place  on  my  account 
individually :  while  the  empire  was  at 
stake,  it  was  another  matter." 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr  O'Meara,  the 
surgeon,  informed  rpe  that  General  Sa- 
vary  had  made  a  proposal  to  him  to  ac- 
company Buonaparte  to  St.  Helena  as  his 
medical  attendant ;  Monsieur  Maingaut, 
his  surgeon,  being  a  young  man  with 
whom  he  was  little  acquainted,  and  had 
suffered  so  much  from  sea-sickness  in  the 
passage  from  Rochefort,  that  he  felt 
averse  to  undertaking  another  sea  voyage. 
He  consulted  me  as  to  the  propriety  of 
accepting  the  offer.  I  told  him  it  must 
depend  very  much  upon  his  own  feelings ; 
but  if  he  had  no  dislike  to  it,  he  had  better 
accept  the  proposal,  on  condition  that 
our  Government  consented  and  agreed  to 
pay  his  salary  ;  but  in  that  case,  an  offi- 
cial communication  must  pass,  through 
me,  to  the  Admiral  on  the  subject.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  I  received  of 
Buonaparte  having  made  any  arrange- 
ment towards  complying  with  the  notifi- 
cation he  had  received  from  our  Govern- 
ment. 

We  must  now  bring  our  extracts 
to  a  close,  and  pass  on  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  volume.  Our  extracts,  we 
fear,  may  have  appeared  too  nume- 
rous and  lengthy,  but  the  deep  histo- 
rical interest  of  the  volume,  and  the 
air  of  heroic  romance  thrown  over 
the  whole  book,  where  so  many  per- 
sons known  to  every  reader  are  intro- 
duced, have  led  us  on,  and  must 
plead  our  apology.  The  following 
passages  contain  much  that  will  in- 
terest all  our  readers.  The  story  is 
k»Id  with  pathos  and  effect 


He  walked  out  of  the  cabin  with  a 
steady,  firm  step,;  came  up  to  me,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  said,  "  Captain  Mait- 
land,  I  take  this  last  opportunity  of  once 
more  returning  you  my  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  treated  me 
while  on  board  the  Bellerophon  ;  and  also 
to  request  you  will  convey  them  to  the 
officers  and  ship's  company  you  com- 
mand."    Then  turning  to  the  officers, 
who  were  standing  by  me,  he  added. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  requested  your  cap- 
tain to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for 
your  attention  to  me,  and  to  those  who 
have  followed  my  fortunes."    He  then 
went  forward  to  the  gangway,  and  before 
he  went  down  the  ship's  side,  bowed  two 
or  three  times  to  the  ship's  company,  who 
were  collected  in  the  waist  and  on  the 
forecastle.  He  was  followed  by  the  ladiss 
and  the  French  officers,  and  lastly  by 
Lord  Keith.    After  the  boat  had  shoved 
off,  and  got  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
yards  from  the  ship,  he  stood  up,  pulled 
his  hat  off,  and  bowed,  first  to  the  officers, 
and  then  to  the  men  ;  and  immediately 
sat  down,  and  entered  into  conversation 
with  Lord  Keith,  with  as  much  apparent 
composure  as  if  he  had  been  only  go- 
ing from  one  ship  to  the  other,  to  pay  a 
visit. 

The  following  description  of  Napo- 
leon's person  and  appearance  is  very 
graphic.  It  brings  the  fallen  hero 
before  us : — 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  when  he  came 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  on  the  15th  of 
July  1815,  wanted  exactly  one  month  of 
completing  his  forty-sixth  year,  being 
born  on  the  15th  of  August  1769.  He 
was  then  a  remarkably  strong,  well-built 
man,  about  five  feet  seven  inches  high  ; 
his  limbs  particularly  well  formed,  with 
a  fine  ancle  and  very  small  foot,  of  which 
he  seemed  rather  vain,  as  he  always  wore, 
while  on  board  the  ship,  silk  stockings 
and  shoes.    His  hands  were  also  very 
small,  and  had  the  plumpness  of  a  wo- 
man's, rather  than  the  robustness  of  a 
man's.     His  eyes  light  grey,  teeth  good, 
and  when  he  smiled,  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  highly  pleasing ;  when 
under  the  influence  of  disappointment, 
however,  it  assumed  a  dark,  gloomy  cast. 
His  hair  was  of  a  very  dark  brown, 
nearly  approaching  to  black,  and  though 
a  little  thin  on  the  top  and  front,  had  not 
a  grey  hair  amongst  it.   His  complexion 
was  a  very  uncommon  one,  being  of  a 
light  sallow  colour,  differing  from  almost 
any  other  I  ever  met  with.     From  his 
having  become  corpulent,  he  had  lost 
much  of  his  personal  activity,  and,  if  we 
are  to  give  credit  to  those  who  attended 
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him,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his 
mental  energy  was  also  gone.  It  is 
certain  his  habits  were  very  lethargic 
while  he  was  on  board  on  the  Bellero- 
phon ;  for  though  he  went  to  bed  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  did  not  rise  till  about  the  same 
hour  in  the  morning,  he  frequently  fell 
asleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  cabin  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  His  general  appearance 
was  that  of  a  man  rather  older  than  he 
then  was.  His  manners  were  extremely 
pleasing  and  affable  ;  he  joined  in  every 
conversation,  related  numerous  anecdotes, 
and  endeavoured,  in  every  way,  to  pro- 
mote good  humour.  He  even  admitted 
his  attendants  to  great  familiarity ;  and  I 
saw  one  or  two  instances  of  their  contra- 
dicting him  in  the  most  direct  terms, 
though  they  generally  treated  him  with 
much  respect.  He  possessed  to  a  wonder- 
ful degree  a  facility  in  making  a  favour- 
able impression  upon  those  with  whom 
he  entered  into  conversation.  This  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  accomplished  by  turn- 
ing the  subject  to  matters  he  supposed 
the  person  he  was  addressing  was  well 
acquainted  with,  and  on  which  he  could 
shew  himself  to  advantage.  This  had  the 
effect  of  putting  him  in  good  humour  with 
himself,  after  which  it  was  not  a  very 
difScult  matter  to  transfer  a  part  of  that 
feeling  to  the  person  who  had  occasioned 
it.  Lord  Keith  appears  to  have  formed  a 
very  highiopinion  of  the  fascination  of  his 
conversation,  and  expressed  it  very  em- 
phatically to  me  after  he  had  seen  him. 
Speaking  of  his  wish  for  an  interview 
with  the  Prince  Regent,  "  D — n  the  fel- 
low," he  said,  *'  if  he  had  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  His  Royal  Highness,  in  half 
an  hour  they  would  have  been  the  best 
friends  in  England."  He  appeared  to 
have  great  command  of  temper ;  for 
though  no  man  could  have  had  greater 
trials  than  fell  to  his  lot  during  the  time 
he  remained  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  he 
never,  in  my  presence,  or  as  far  as  I 
know,  allowed  a  fretful,  captious  expres- 
sion to  escape  him  :  even  the  day  he  re- 
ceived the  notification  from  Sir  Henry 
Bunbury,  that  it  was  determined  to  send 
him  to  St.  Helena,  he  chatted  and  con- 
versed with  the  same  cheerfulness  as 
usual.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was 
acting  a  part  all  the  time  he  was  on  board 
the  ship  ;  but  still,  even  allowing  that  to 
be  the  case,  nothing  but  great  command 
of  temper  could  have  enabled  him  to  have 
sustained  such  a  part  for  so  many  days  in 
his  situation. 

During  the  time  that  Buonaparte  was 
on  board  the  Bellerophon,  we  always 
lived  expressly  for  his  accomodation — en- 
tirely in  the  French  manner  ;  that  ib  to 


say,  a  hot  meal  was  served  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  another  at  six  in  the 
evening ;  and  so  nearly  did  they  resemble 
each  other  in  all  respects,  that  a  stranger 
might  have  found  difficulty,  in  coming 
into  the  cabin,  to  distinguish  breakfast 
from  dinner.  His  maitrc  hotel  took  the 
joints  off  the  table,  cut  them  up  in.  por- 
tions, and  then  handed  them  round.  Buo. 
naparte  eat  a  great  deal,  and  generally  of 
strong  solid  food.  In  drinking  he  was  ex- 
tremely abstemious,  confining  himself  al- 
most entirely  to  claret,  and  seldom  taking 
more  than  half-a-pint  at  a  meal.  Imme- 
diately after  dinner,  strong  coffee  was 
handed  round,  and  then  some  cordial ; 
after  which  he  rose  from  table,  the  whole 
meal  seldom  lasting  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-  five  minutes :  and  I  was  told, 
that  during  the  time  he  was  at  the  head 
of  the  French  Government,  he  never  aU 
lowed  more  than  fifteen  minutes  for  that 
purpose. 

The  attachment  of  Napoleon  to 
his  wife,  and  his  affection  .for  his 
child,  were  very  strong ;  Capt.  Mait- 
land  says : — 

One  morning  be  hegan  to  talk  of  his 
wife  and  child,  and  desired  Marchand  to 
bring  two  or  three  miniature  pictures  to 
shew  me  :  he  spoke  of  them  with  much 
feeling  and  affection.    "  1  feel,"  said  he, 

the  conduct  of  the  allied  Sovereigns  to 
be  more  cruel  and  unjustifiable  towards  me 
in  that  respect  than  in  any  other.  Why 
should  they  deprive  me  of  the  comforts 
of  domestic  society,  and  take  from  me 
what  must  be  the  dearest  objects  of  affec- 
tion to  every  man — my  child,  and  the 
mother  of  that  child  ?"  On  his  expres- 
sing himself  as  above,  I  looked  him 
steadily  in  the  face,  to  observe  whether  he 
shewed  any  emotion ;  the  tears  were 
standing  in  his  eyes,  and  the  whole  of 
his  countenance  appeared  evidently  under 
the  influence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  grief. 

One  more  extract,  and  we  have 
done, — the  matter  is  interesting,  and 
as  it  is  short,  we  offer  it  to  our 
readers  : — 

I  never  heard  Buonaparte  speak  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  or  give  an  opinion  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  but  I  asked  Ge- 
neral Bertrand  what  Napoleon  thought 
of  him,  Why,''  replied  he,  I  will 
give  you  his  opinion  nearly  in  the 
words  he  delivered  to  me.  '  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  management  of  an 
army,  is  fully  equal  to  myself,  with  tb« 
advantage  of  possessing  more  prudence.' 

Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be 
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disposed  to  think  with  us,  that  this 
is  a  volume  of  no  ordinary  interest. 
It  furnishes  a  most  faithful  historical 
representation  of  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  events  the  page  of  history 
unfolds.  The  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  him  who  had  occupied  the  most 
conspicuous  point  in  his  age's  chro- 
nicles, when  placed  in  circumstances 
of  the  most  adverse  fortune,  are  faith- 
fully laid  open.  A  moral  chart,  of 
a  mind  of  most  extraordinary  confor- 


mation, is  furnished,  where  we  may 
contemplate  its  workings  in  a  situa- 
tion so  laid  open  by  evidence  of  every 
sort,  thkt  no  veil  can  be  thrown  over 
to  disguise  or  conceal  any  of  its  mo- 
tives. It  is,  in  short,  a  work  which 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  common 
routine  of  modern  publications,  and 
must  be  viewed  as  a  memorial  to 
future  ages  .of  the  very  striking 
and  singular  liistorical  events  it  re- 
cords. 
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Various  bands  of  breech  less  bar- 
barians, called,  in  civilized  language. 
Highland  Pipers,  descending  from 
the  mountains,  make  an  annual  in- 
vasion of  the  Low  Country  of  Scot- 
land   about    midsummer.  They 
direct  their  march  towards  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  on  their  way  thither, 
they  never  fail  to  cause  the  most 
horrible  alarm  among  the  peaceful 
villages  on  their  route,  by  their  wild 
costume  and  manners,  and  the  atro- 
cious noise  of  their  warlike  instru- 
ments of  music.     They  are  invited 
by  the  enemies  of  harmony,  whose 
numbers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  i^pid- 
ly  diminishing,  to  enter  the  metro- 
polis of  their  country,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  lacerating  the  ears, 
and  levying  contributions  on  the 
purses  of  the  unoffending  inhabi- 
tants.   We  can  scarcely  figure  in 
our  imagination  a  more  glaring  act 
of  treason — not  exactly  against  the 
constitution^of  the  State,  but — against 
the  constitution  of  the  human  ear,  as 
is  committed  by  these  domestic  con- 
spirators, when  they  unblushingly 
send  messages  to  these  wild  moun- 
taineers, encouraging  their  unwel- 
come visits.    It  is  the  practice  of 
the  Grand  Turk  to  make  the  ears 
of  captives  be  separated  from  their 
heads,  and  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  call  this  act  of  mutilation  inhu- 
man ;  not  reflecting,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  we  are  guilty  of  a  iar 
more  cruel  act  at  home  in  this  coun- 
try, which  we  (upon  what  grounds 
we  can't  tell)  call  civilized,  when 
permitting,  as  w  e  do,  the  ears  of  our 
people  to  grow  to  all  suitable  and 
desirable  lengths,  yet  leave  them  at 
the  mercy  of  every  screeching  bag- 
pi|)er,  to  be  deafened,  and  hacked. 


and  toi  tured,  as  long  and  as  cruelly 
as  these  Scotch  cannibals  think  fit. 
It  pains  one  to  the  heart  to  think 
that  he  lives  in  a  country  where 
such  dreadful  outrages  on  humanity 
are  perpetrated,  not  only  without  the 
slightest  punishment  or  censure,  but 
with  the  applause  of  numbers  of  our 
civilized  fellow-subjects. 

But  this  is  a  commentary.  Let 
us  next  turn  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  reference  to  the  bagpipers.  A  So- 
ciety exists  in  London,  composed  en- 
tirely, we  presume,  of  Highlanders, 
who,  having  been  caught  very  young 
among  the  mountains,  and  reared  by 
the  care  of  some  benevolent  indivi* 
duals  in  the  Low  Country  in  the  ha- 
bits of  a  more  cultivated  society, 
send  a  considerable  sum  annually  to 
encourage  the  Edinburgh  conspira- 
tors, by  giving  premiums  to  those  of 
the  mountaineers  who  shew  them- 
selves capable  of  producing  the 
loudest  and  most  hideous  noises  up- 
on their  bagpipes,  and  of  exhibiting, 
in  its  most  original  and  approved 
cuts,  the  scanty  and  (to  all  but 
themselves)  indecent  costume  of 
their  Alpine  country.  This  affords 
great  additional  encouragement  to 
the  invasion  of  these  members  of  the 
kilted  tribes. 

A  day  is^fixed  by  the  principal 
madcap  admirers  of  every  thing  that 
smacks  of  the  mountains  and  of 
peat  ireky  for  a  trial  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  these  pipers;  and  where 
would  any  mortal  think  this  trial 
of  barbarous  skill  should  take  place  ? 
If  any  one  were  told,  for  the  first 
time,  that  it  is  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  town,  which  now,  it  would  ap- 
pear jnost  ludicrously,  calls  itself  the 
"  Modern  Athens/'  he  would  scout 
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the  tale  as  utterly  improbable.  But 
if  he  were  informed  farther,  that  it 
is  in  the  very  Theatre  of  that  city, 
in  which  the  classical  creations  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Sheridan,  of  We- 
ber, are  nightly  bodied  forth  to 
the  admiring  eyes  and  ears  of  po- 
lished audiences,  he  would  pro- 
nounce the  thing  impossible.  But 
whether  theory  pronounce  it  to  be 
improbable  or  impossible,  it  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fact. 
We  have  people  among  us,  too,  who 
write  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  ap- 
plauding the  spirit  which  supports 
these  exhibitions  of  what  are  called 
National  Music,  Dancing,  and  Cos- 
tume. It  would  not  be  much  to  be 
wondered  at  if  Highlanders,  who  are 
a  people  sui  generis,  at  whatever 
period  of  life  they  may  be  brought 
within  the  pale  of  civilization,  should 
admire  the  feats  of  their  country- 
men in  raising  a  noise,  and  cutting 
capers  in  the  air ;  but  that  sober 
journalists,  who  think  that  they  can 
'-iurn  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  regulate 
by  their  nod  the  complicated  concerns 
.m  all  human  governments,  should 
join  in  the  cry  of  approbation  of  such 
singular  proceedings,  is  really  to  us 
incomprehensible.  And  yet  so  it  is. 
We  have  before  us  one  of  the  lucu- 
brations of  these  gentlemen  of  the 
press,"  as  they  style  themselves,  which 
talks  of  Celtic  music  as  being  ve- 
nerable," as  being  pre-eminently  the 
music  of  sentiment  and  passion." 
Hear  him,  ye  powers  of  sacred  song  ! 
Sentiment  and  passion  in  a  bag- 
pipe !  Venerable  strains  issuing  from 
a  piper  s  drone  !  !  It  would  be  fully 
as  judicious  to  talk  in  the  same 
breath  of  sensibility  and  a  haggis. 
On  reading  this  we  thought  it  must 
have  been  a  quotation  from  the  ra- 
vings of  the  author  of  a  quantity  of 
bombastic  tales  called  the  Foresters, 
the  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,  &c. 
This  author  never  ceases  to  speak  of 
high  and  holy  aspirations"  in  con- 
junction with  oat-meal  porridge  and 
the  Scotch  fiddle  ;  and  we  did  not 
doubt  that  he  might  have  gone  so  far 
in  one  of  his  ranting  fits,  (for  he  has 
a  forty-fish-woman-power  of  rant,) 
as  to  ascribe  most  pathetic  powers 
to  the  blustering  and  boisterous  noise 
of  bagpipes.  In  the  forgeries  of 
Macpherson,  which  have  been  called 
(upon  what  good  authority  is  yet  to 
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be  discovered)  the  Poems  of  Ossian, 
we  read  occasionally  of  the  excite- 
ment of  sentiment  and  passion  by 
poetry  and  music ;  but  even  that 
faithless  impostor  has  not  the  hardi- 
hood to  talk  of  these  excitements  as 
produced  among  the  aboriginal  Celts 
by  bagpipes,  but  by  one  of  the  finest 
instruments  of  ancient  or  modern 
times, — the  harp.  But  our  journal- 
ist proceeds,  in  a  fit  of  Ossianic  ab- 
straction, to  eulogise  the  music,  or 
rather  the  uncouth  noise,  of  the  bag- 
pipe, by  saying  that  it  *'  steals  into 
our  soul,  like  the  memory  of  days 
that  are  gone  !"  In  what  possible 
way  can  it  be  said  that  the  shrill, 
deafening  sounds  of  the  pipes,  **steal" 
into  the  soul,  it  would  puzzle  a  con- 
juror to  divine.  We  have  been  ac- 
customed to  find  that  they  force" 
their  way  into  the  soul,  to  the  in- 
finite annoyance  of  all  who  are  not 
at  least  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the 
drone-pipe.  To  cut  the  matter  short, 
and  to  speak  from  experience,  we 
shall  state  our  own  opinion  in  two 
words,  that  it  is  only  an  assembly  of 
deaf  and  dumb,  (always  excepting 
real  Jacobite  Celts,)  who  could  sit 
out  a  concert  of  pipe  music,  in  a  space 
so  confined  in  its  dimensions  as  our 
Edinburgh  Theatre,  or  witness  the 
strange  contortions  of  body  exhibited 
by  the  wiid  men  in  short  petticoats, 
who  make  their  appearance  once  a- 
year  on  the  Edinburgh  stage. 

By  the  bye,  whilst  on  this  subject, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our 
surprise,  that  the  act  for  disarming 
the  Highlanders  should  be  inopera- 
tive against  these  Celts  who  make 
this  annual  foray  on  the  Lowlands. 
They  seem  now  to  consider  a  dirk, 
worn  openly  at  their  sides,  to  be  as 
necessary  a  portion  of  their  costume 
as  the  skin  of  their  bare,  sun-burnt 
legs.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  an  argu- 
ment for  the  comparative  weakness 
of  Lowland  whisky,  that  in  spite  of 
the  quantities  of  it  which  the  pipers 
and  dancers  consume  in  Edinburgh, 
no  instance  has  occurred  of  the  deli- 
berate use  of  a  dirk  in  a  row,  by  any 
given  Highlander.  We  are,  how- 
ever, at  a  loss  to  discover  why  they 
alone,  of  all  the  unmilitary  part  of 
the  population ,  should  be  permitted  to 
wear  arms,  in  violation  of  acts  of 
Parliament,  which  we  presume  are 
still   unrepealed,    prohibiting  the 
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wearing  of  arms  by  private  citizens. 
To  this  subject  it  is  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Advo- 
cate ;  for  it  is  apparent  that  these 
forayers,  armed  with  dangerous  wea- 
pons, whilst  under  the  excitement  of 
whisky,  and  with  the  well-known  va- 
jiity  and  pride  of  Celts,  raised  to  the 
liighest  pitch  by  all  their  blushing 
honours,  of  prize-pipes  and  hairy 
purses,  thick  upon  them,  must  be 
objects  of  inexpressible  terror  to  the 
peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  luxurious 
city.  Where  is  the  security  that 
these  men,  excited  as  they  are  thus 
known  to  be,  will  refrain  from  ex- 
cesses which  may  end  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  unarmed  ci- 
tizens ?  Are  a  parcel  of  stiff  old  fel- 
lows, called  policemen^  armed  with 
ordinary  batons,  a  sufficient-protection 
against  the  infuriated  attacks  of  these 
athletic  mountaineers  accoutred  with 
\  the  terror- striking  dirk  ?  But  we  for- 
■  ^  bear  from  enlarging  on  this  subject, 
convinced  that  we  have  sufficiently 
done  our  duty,  in  calling  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen  to  an  enormity  that 
must  speedily  be  put  down,  unless 
we  in  the  Low  Country  are  disposed 
to  submit  to  all  the  extravagances  of 
Celtic  arrogance,  which  we  conceive 
has  been  fostered  to  an  inordinate 
and  foolish  extent  of  late  years,  and 
more  especially  since  the  preposter- 
ous inroad  of  Highland  tails  during 
the  late  Royal  visit. 

The  exhibition  of  piping  and  dan- 
cing for  the  present  year  has  just 
taken  place.  There  was  a  larger 
assemblage  than  ever  was  seen  of  the 
Tonalds,  and  the  Tugalds,  and  the 
Tuncans,  We  understand  that  they 
were  in  excellent  wind ;  and  like  Old 
Nick  at  Alio  way- Kirk, 

Tliey  screw'd  their  pipes,  and  gart  them  skirl, 
TiU  roof  and  rafters  a'  did  dirU 


The  music,  as  it  is  called,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  dancing  of  the  High- 
land fling,  and  various  other  grace^ 
Jul  exhibitions  of  Celtic  agility, 
which  the  muscles  of  thorough-bred 
mountaineers  alone  are  adequate  to 
execute.  At  the  close  of  all,  a  prize- 
pipe  was  delivered  by  a  venerable 
Chieftain  to  the  most  noisy  of  the 
musicians.  At  the  same  time,  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  prize 
was  honoured  with  a  very  cordial 
address  from  the  worthy  Chief,  who 
particularly  expressed  a  wish,  some- 
thing in  this  way — **  that  the  piper 
might  never  be  without  a  plentiful 
supply  of  wind" — to  blow  his  instru- 
ment. A  pleasant  smile  played  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  poor  savage, 
w^ho  conjectured,  even  without  the 
aid  of  an  interpreter,  that  the  Chief- 
tain must  have  said  something  very 
good,  when  he  talked  about  wind, 
as  the  whole  Theatre  was  con- 
vulsed with  one  universal  roar  of 
laughter.  Donald  made  his  bow  ; 
for,  to  say  the  truth,  the  poor 
creatures  are  not  deficient  in  polite- 
ness— when  any  purpose  is  to  be  ser- 
ved by  it.  He,  and  his  Celtic  kith 
and  kin,  who  shared  in  the  libera- 
lity of  their  Lowland  cousins  and 
admirers,  then  retired,  and  made 
their  way  to  the  mountains,  well  sa- 
tisfied with  the  results  of  their  foray. 
We  heartily  wish  him  and  his  all 
that  is  good  for  them  ;  but  we  would 
request  as  a  particular  favour,  that 
when  they  next  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  make  a  predatory  incursion 
into  the  Low  Country,  they  would 
leave  behind  them  their  dirks  and 
their  bagpipes ;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
we  are  not  yet  very  anxious  to  be  as- 
sassinated, and  in  the  second  place, 
we  have  the  strongest  possible  aver^ 
sion  to  be  deafened* 
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LONDON. 
A  Portrait  of  the  Marchioness  of  Win- 
chester, by  Robertson,  engraved  by  Thom- 
son. It  will  be  the  twentieth  of  a  series 
of  Portraits  of  the  British  Female  Nobi- 
lity. 

F.  A.  Walter,  Esq.,  of  the  British 
Museum^  is  engaged  on  a  Translation  of 
Niebhur's  History  of  Rome. 

The  Rev.  W.  Trollop  has  in  the  press 
an  edition  of  Homer,  with  English  Notes. 

bermons,  chiefly  designed  to  display  the 
connection  between  a  sound  Faith  and  a 
Holy  Life,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Patteson,  of 
East  Sheen. 

There  will  shortly  be  published,  the 
Principles  of  Light  and  Shade,  illustrated 
by  Examples  :  being  the  Second  Part  of 
Practical  Hints  upon  Painting.  By  John 
Burnet. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  Management  of 
a  contested  County  Election,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Paulus 
Parochialis  ;  a  plain  and  practical  view  of 
the  object,  arguments,  and  connexion,  of 
St.  PauPs  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  a  set 
of  Sermons  to  Country  Parishioners.  By 
the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bordes. 

Corn  and  Currency,  addressed  to  the 
Land-owners,  &c.,  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
is  just  ready  for  publication. 

Travels  in  Chile  and  La  Plata,  by 
John  Miers,  are  preparing  for  the  press. 

A  Series  of  Designs  for  Farm-Houses 
is  preparing  for  publication,  by  Mr  P.  F. 
Robertson,  architect. 

Sir  W.  Betham,  Ulster  King  at  Arms, 
announces  a  Work  on  Irish  Antiquities. 

A  Novel,  entitled  Merivale,  and  a  new 
Work,  by  the  author  of  the  English  in 
Italy,"  are  in  the  press. 

Mr  J.  Watson,  editor  of  Selections 
from  the  Latin  Classics,  with  English 
Notes,  has  in  the  press,  a  New  Latin 
Grammar,  in  two  Parts ;  with  which 
will  be  combined  the  Elements  of  English 
Grammar. 

There  are  preparing  for  the  Press,  the 
Mosaic  Precepts  elucidated  and  defended. 
By  Moses  Ben  Maimon  or  Maimonides. 
Translated  from  the  More  Nevochim 
and  accompanied  with  Notes  and  Disser- 
tations, and  a  Life  of  Maimonides,  by 
James  Townley,  D.  D.  Author  of  Illus- 
trations of  Biblical  Literature,  &c. 

Mrs  Peck,  author  of  the  Bard  of  the 
West,  has  another  Novel  in  the  press, 
under  the  title  of  Napoleon,  or  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Hundred  Days. 

Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
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tament;  translated  from  the  German, 
with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Wait,  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  is  print- 
ing in  2  vols.  8vo. 

The  History  of  the  Crusades  against 
the  Albigenses  in  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
translated  from  the  French  of  J.  C.  Si- 
monde  de  Sismondi,  with  an  introduce 
tory  Essay  by  the  Translator,  will  speedily 
be  published  in  1  vol.  8vo. 

A  Genealogical  Chart  is  just  completed 
upon  a  New  Principle ;  adapted  equally 
to  all  Modern  History  for  the  space  of  the 
last  eight  Centuries,  and  continued  down 
to  the  present  Year,  1826;  combining, 
under  one  general  view,  the  distinct  Pe- 
digrees of  the  Sovereign  Houses  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.  &c.  Exhibiting,  not  only 
the  direct  Line  of  Succession  in  each 
House,  but  also  Family  Alliances  and 
Collateral  Branches,  with  Marginal  Ex- 
planations. Upon  double-elephant-size 
paper. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Bees ;  or  a  Tale  in 
Prose,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Little  World  of  Knowledge ;  ar- 
ranged numerically,  and  designed  fc^ 
Exercising  the  Memory,  and  as  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  History, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Belles-Lettres,  &€. 
is  printing  by  C.  M.  Chasse.  1  vol.  12mo. 

An  Epitome  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
History,  by  John  Falloon,  Master  of  an 
Academy  at  Newark,  is  printing. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  Mount 
Calvary ;  or  the  History  of  the  Pas- 
sion, Death,  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Written  in 
Cornish  (as  it  may  be  conjectured)  some 
centuries  past.  Interpreted  in  the  Eng- 
lish Tongue,  in  the  year  1682,  by  John 
Keigwin,  Gent.  Edited  by  Davies  Gilbert, 
F.  R.  S,  &c. 

A  System  of  Domestic  Economy  and 
Cookery,  for  Rich  and  Poor  ;  together  with 
Estimates  and  Comparisons  of  Dinners 
and  Dishes,  is  announced  for  publication. 

A  New  Historical  Novel,  entitled  Wil- 
liam Douglas,  or  the  Scottish  Exiles. 
Nearly  ready,  in  3  vols.  12mo. 

The  Pleasures  of  Benevolence,  with 
other  Poems,  are  printing. 

A  Translation  of  Tieck's  Novel  of 
Sternbald,  or  the  Travelling  Painter,  is 
in  the  press. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Divine  Sovereignty 
is  printing.    By  Robert  Wilson,  A.  M. 

Part  I.  of  a  Dictionary  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiologv,  to  be  dedicated  to  Jos^lua 
Brookes,  Esq,',  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  By 
4Z 
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Henry  William  Dewhurst,  Surgeon.  The  New  Testament,  by  the  Rev 
Work  to  be  completed  in  three  parts. 

The  same  Author  has  also  in  the  press, 
Synoptical  Tables  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
corresponding  to  the  London  Pharma- 
copceia  of  1 824. 

Letters  from  Cockney  Lands  are  now 
just  ready  for  publication. 

Part  IL  of  Selections  from  the  Latin 
Classical  Poets  will  contain  Virgil  and 
Claudian.  Part  IIL,  Selections  from 
Ovid,  TibuUus,  and  Propertius.  Part  IV. 
Selections  from  Lucan,  Statius,  and  Ca- 
tullus. Part  v..  Selections  from  Lucre- 
tius, Manilius,  and  Martial. 

There  is  in  the  press,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  and  Cure  of  Rheumatism ;  with 
Practical  Remarks  on  Neuralgia,  or  Pain- 
ful Affection  of  Nerves.  By  Dr.  Charles 
Scudamore. 

The  Necessity  of  a  Revelation  ;  dedu- 
ced from  the  State  of  the  Mental  and  Mo- 
ral Powers  of  Man,  and  the  Reasonable- 
ness of  the  Present  One,  shewn  from  its 
Adaptation  to  that  "Necessity.  By  the 
Rev.  A.  Norman,  A,B.  Curate  of  Brails- 
ford. 

There  is  announced  for  speedy  publica- 
tion, a  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  with 
Plates,  and  a  Map  of  the  Mahratta  Coun- 
try, chiefly  from  original  and  recent  Sur- 
veys. By  James  Grant  Duff,  Esq.  Capt. 
1st,  or  Grenadier  Regiment  of  Bombay 
Native  Infantry,  and  late  Political  Resi- 
dent at  Satara. 

There  is  in  the  pwess,  Recensio,  Synop- 
tica  Annotationis  Sacrae  :  being  a  Critical 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of 
the  most  important  annotations,  Exegeti- 
cal,  Philological,  and  Theological,  on  the 
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Bloomfield,  M.  A.  of  Cambridge^  and 
Vicar  of  Bisbrook,  County  of  Rutland. 
Part  L,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  (containing  the 
four  Gospels)  is  nearly  ready. 

EDINBURGH. 
Bishop  Jolly's  Friendly  Address  to  the 
Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  on  Baptismal 
Regeneration,  shewing  that  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  of  the  earliest  and  pu- 
rest Christian  Antiquity,  and  of  the  Re- 
formed Episcopal  Church,  as  expressed 
in  its  Liturgy,  will  be  published  this 
month. 

The  Flistory  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Ninth  Century  ;  being  an  Essay  on  the 
Ancient  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Gaelic  Scots, — the  extent  of  the  Country 
—its  Laws — Population — Poetry — and 
Learning.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Low,  A,M. 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Antiquaries,  Aberdeen. 

The  attention  of  the  Author  was 
directed  to  this  subject  by  an  Advertise- 
ment of  the  Highland  Society  of  London, 
making  offer  of  a  Premium  "  to  the  Au- 
thor of  the  best  Essay  on  the  Ancient 
History  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Gaelic 
Scots, — the  extent  of  the  Country, — its 
Laws — Population — Poetry — and  Learn- 
ing. He  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  the 
prize  and  medal  of  the  Society.  Since 
that  time  the  work  has  received  many 
additions." 

The  Genius  and  Design  of  the  Domes- 
tic Constitution,  with  its  Untransferable 
Obligations  and  Peculiar  Advantages.  By 
Christopher  Anderson.    In  post  8vo. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Autobiography;  a  Collection  of  self- 
written  Lives.  Part  I.  commencing  Col- 
ley  Cibber.    18mo.  Is. 

Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Reynolds. 
Written  by  Himself.    2  vols.  8vo. 

Memoirs  and  Recollections  of  Count 
Segur.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  12s.  French. 
8s.  6d. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Major  Cart- 
wright.    2  vols.  8vo.  £.lii8s. 

Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  By 
Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  M.  D.  2  vols  8vo. 
£.2..2s. 

EDUCATION. 

A  Word  in  favour  of  Female  Schools, 
addressed  to  Parents  and  Guardians.  By 
a  Lady.    Fcap.  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

Tytler's  Ancient  Geography  and  His- 
tory.   Crown  8vo.  7s. 


An  Epitome  of  Universal  Chronology, 
History,  and  Biography.  From  the 
German  of  F.  Strass,  and  continued  to 
1826.  By  C.  C.  Hamilton,  12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Mathematical  Tracts  on  Physical  As- 
tronomy, the  Figure  of  the  Earth.  By 
G.  B.  Airy,  M.  A.    8vo.    6s.  6d. 

The  Principles  of  Analytical  Geometry. 
By  H.  P.  Hamilton,  M.  A.  &c.  8vo,  4s. 

Russel's   Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 
12mo.  3s. 
Williams  on  Stenography.    8vo.  12s. 

Kenrich's  Key  to  his  Exercises  on 
Yumpti's  Latin  Grammar.    8vo.  5s. 

Young's  Instructions  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,    i2mo.    3s.  6d. 

Passatempi  Moralis  Ossia  Scelta  di  No- 
vella e  Storiae  e  Riaeevoli.    12mo.  6s. 

The  Chronological  Historian ;  or  a 
Record  of  Public  Events,  &c.  By  W. 
Toone,  Esq,   2  vols.  8 vo.  £.lnl2s.»i6d. 
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The  Principles  of  Arithmetic^  explain- 
ed and  illustrated.  By  Alexander  Ingram. 
Is.  6d. 

Etymons  of  English  Words.  By  the 
late  John  Thomson,  M.U.I.  4to.  18s. 

A  concise  View  of  Ancient  Geography. 
With  Notes  ;  with  the  Names  of  Persons 
and  Places  carefully  accented.  By  W. 
Bond.    12mo.    4s.  6d, 

Martinelli*s  French  and  Italian  Dic- 
tionary.   2  vols,  square.  10s. 

Selwyn's  Ancient  Grecian  and  Persian 
Biography.    12mo.  4s. 

A  Metrical  Praxis ;  being  an  easy  In- 
troduction to  Latin  Hexameter  and  Pen- 
tameter Verses,  and  to  the  Lyric  Metres 
most  commonly  in  Use.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Simpson,  LL.D.    12mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Family  Catechist ;  or,  Conversa- 
tions on  the  Church  Catechism  ;  consisting 
of  a  Brief  Explanation,  Familiar  Illus- 
trations, and  Narratives.  By  the  Widow 
of  a  Clergyman.    18mo.  3s» 

HISTORY. 

Ireland  in  Past  Times :  an  Historical 
Retrospect,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  with 
Illustrative  Notes.    2  vols.  8vo.  XMt>4s. 

A  Genealogical  Chart  upon  a  new 
principle,  adapted  equally  to  ail  Modern 
History,  for  the  last  eight  centuries,  and 
continued  to  1826,  on  a  large  sheet,  14s. 
or  on  rollers. 

The  True  History  of  the  State  Priso- 
ner, common  called  "  the  Iron  Mask," 
extracted  from  Documents  in  the  French 
Archieves.  By  the  Hon.  G.  Agar  Ellis< 
8vo.    10s.  6(1. 

Catron's  History  of  the  Mogul  Dynas- 
ty.   8vo.  12s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  By  Mrs  A.  T.  Thomson.  Vol. 
II.  8vo.    £  l,.8s. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. By  William  Godwin.  Vol.  II. 
8vo.    1 6s. 

Historical  Researches  on  the  Wars  and 
Sports  of  the  Mongols  and  Romans.  By 
John  Ranking.    4to.  £.3it3s. 

Genealogy  of  the  Ancient  Peerage  of 
Great  Britain.  4to.  £.3ii3s.  royal  4to. 
i:.5„5s. 

The  Scot's  Compendium  ;  or  Pocket 
Peerage  of  Scotland.  2  vols.  18mo.  £.1  n  Is. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  History  of 
England,  from  the  Invasion  of  Caesar  to 
the  Death  of  George  II.  By  Dr  Gold- 
smith. Revised,  corrected,  and  improved, 
with  Exercises,  and  a  Continuation  of  the 
History  to  1826,  by  John  Dyraock. 
1 2mo.  4s. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Portrait  of  the  most  noble  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Londonderry,  from  a  painting 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  19th  of 
it  Series  of  Portraits  of  the  British  Female 
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Nobility.  Proofs  on  India  j)apcr,  5s. ; 
plain,  4s. 

Views  in  Russia,  Poland,  Germany, 
and  Sweden,  prepared  in  colours,  from 
Drawings  made  in  1813,  1814.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  T.  James.    No.  I.  15s. 

LAW. 

Observations  on  the  actual  state  of  the 
English  Laws  of  real  property,  with  the 
outlines  of  a  Code.  By  James  Humph- 
reys, Esq.    8vo.  15s. 

MEDICINE. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  disturbed 
State  of  the  Vital  Functions,  usually  de- 
nominated Constitutional  Irritation.  By 
Benjamin  Travers,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo.  14s. 

The  Surgeon-Dentist's  Manual.  12mo. 
5s.  6d. 

A  Catechism  of  Anatomy,  for  the  In- 
struction of  Youth.  9d. 

An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology. 
By  John  Bostock,  M.  D.  Vol.  II.  8vo. 
16s. 

An  Exposition  of  the  State  of  the  Me- 
dical Profession  in  the  British  Dominions, 
and  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  Mono- 
poly, by  usurpation,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.  8s. 

An  Account  of  the  Morbid  Appear- 
ances exhibited  on  Dissection,  in  various 
Disorders  of  the  Brain.  By  Thomas 
Mills,  M.  D.    8vo.  6s. 

Observations  on  M.  Laemec's  Method 
of  forming  a  Diagnosis  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Chest,  by  means  of  the  Stathoscope, 
and  of  percussion.  By  Charles  Scuda- 
more,  M.  D.    8vo.  8s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Book  of  Nature  ;  being  a  Succes- 
sion of  Lectures  in  Illustration  of  the 
General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Crea- 
tion. By  John  Mason  Good,  M.  D.  3 
vols.  8vo.    £.lti  16s. 

The  Scotsman  in  London  ;  or  North- 
ern Messenger,  No.  I.,  to  be  continued 
weekly.  6d. 

Old  English  and  Hebrew  Proverbs  ex- 
plained and  illustrated.  By  William 
Carpenter.  32mo. 

A  Review  of  the  Character  and  Writ- 
ings of  Lord  Byron  ;  reprinted  from  the 
North  American  Review.  Foolscap  8vo. 
3s. 

Remarks  upon  the  Payment  of  the 
Expenses  of  Out- voters  at  an  University 
Election.    8vo.    Is.  6d. 

Practical  Botany ;  an  improved  Ar- 
rangement of  British  Plants.  By  Wil- 
liam Johns,  M.  D.    Post  8vo.  9s. 

The  Plain  Speaker ;  or  Opinions  on 
Books,  Men,  and  Things.  2  vols.  8vo. 
£.l.r4s. 

The  Mourner  comforted  on  the  loss  of 
a  Child,  By  the  Rev.  Luke  Booker, 
LL.D.    18mo,  2s. 
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A  Letter  to  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.  on 
the  Subject  of  Sheridan's  School  for 
Scandal."  By  the  Author  of  "  An  Es- 
say on  Light  Reading,"  &c.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Causes  of  the  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  M.  de  Secondat, 
Baron  de  Montesquieu.    12mo.  4s. 

POETRY. 

The  Tre  Giuli.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  of  G.  B.  Casti.  Post  8vo.  7s.  (Jd. 

The  Forest  Sanctuary,  with  Lays  of 
many  Lands,  and  other  Poems.  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

La  Seccha  Rassita;  an  hero-comical 
Poem.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  14s. 

De  Clifford ;  a  Romance  of  the  Red 
Rose.    8vo.  12s. 

Dryburgh  Abbey,  and  other  Poems. 
By  T.  A.  Holland.    12mo.    3s.  6d. 

Things  Invisible,  and  other  Poems.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  Watts.    12mo.    5s.  6d. 

Tour  of  the  Dove,  a  Poem.  Foolscap 
8vo.  3s. 

Solitary  Hours.   Foolscap  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
The  Martyr;  a  Drama,  in  3  Acts. 
By  Joanna  Baillie.    Svo.    3s.  6d. 

TALES,  NOVELS,  ROMANCES,  &C. 

De  Vavasour,  a  Tale  of  the  14th  Cen- 
tury.   3  vols,  post  Svo.    £.  1  u  1 1 1, 6d. 

Tales  round  a  Winter  Hearth.  By 
Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Consistency,  a  Tale.    18mo.    2s.  6d. 

The  Boyne  Water,  a  Tale.  By  the 
O'Hara  Family.  3  vols,  royal  12mo. 
XMullwGd. 

Highland  Mary.  By  the  Author  of 
the  "  Foundling  of  Glenthorne."  4  vols. 
12mo.  £.lw2s. 

Specimens  of  German  Romance.  Se- 
lected and  Translated  from  various  Au. 
thors,  by  G.  Soane,  with  Engravings 
by  Cruikshanks.  3  vols,  post  Svo. 
£.lu4s. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  a  Ro- 
mance. By  Miss  Lefanu.  4  vols,  12mo. 
22s. 

Vivian  Grey.    2  vols,  post  Svo.  18s. 
The  Remains  of  Wimbleton.  Svo. 
4s. 

Love  Lost,  a  Tale.    l2mo.    Is.  6d. 

RELIGION  AND  MORALS. 

Sermons,  Expositions,  and  Addresses 
at  the  Holy  Communion.  By  the  late 
A.  Waugh,  M.A.    Svo.    10s.  (3d. 

An  Account  of  the  Augmentation  of 
Small  Livings.  By  "  the  Governors  of 
the  Bounty  of  Queen  Anne,  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  poor  Clergy and  of 
Benefactions  to  the  end  of  1825.  '  Royal 
^vo.  £.lii4s. 

Illustrations  to  Paley'b  Natural  Thco- 
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logy,  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Plates, 
with  Notes.  By  James  Paxton.  2  vols. 
Svo.  £.lii4s.  or  the  Engravings  sepa- 
rate, 15s. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Mosaic  Record  of  Creation,  delivered  in 
the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
By  James  Donekau,  B.  D ,  &c.  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 

A  Third  Series  of  Sermons,  Doctrinal 
and  Practical.  By  the  Rev.  James  As- 
pinall.    Svo.  8s. 

A  Treatise  of  the  Three  Evils  of  the 
Last  Times;  1.  The  Sword;  2.  The 
Pestilence;  3.  The  Famine.  Originally 
published  in  1771.    Svo.  8s. 

Morus ;  or  a  Layman's  View  of  the 
Chief  Objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  Religion,  as  it  existed  in  Europe 
during  the  heroic  age  of  Christianity. 
Svo.  9s. 

A  Parting  Memorial,  consisting  of 
Miscellaneous  Discourses  preached  in 
China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
in  England.  By  Robert  Morrison,  D.D. 
8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Supplement  Letter  to  Charles  Butler, 
Esq.  on  the  Catholic  Question.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  Philpotts,  D.  D.    8vo.  6s. 

Supplementary  Letter  to  Charles  But- 
ler, Esq.  in  reply  to  his  Vindication 
of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Townshend, 
M.  A.    Svo.  3s. 

Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Foyster, 
A.  M.    Svo.  9s. 

Historical  View  of  the  Plea  of  Tradi- 
tion,  as  maintained  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  By  George  Miller,  D.  D.  Svo. 
4s. 

The  Dean  of  Oxford.  Together  with 
a  Reply  to  Charges  adduced  against  the 
Unitarians,  in  the  recent  Numbers  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Westminster  Reviews. 
By  William  C.  Townsend,  B.  A.  Svo. 
7s.  6d. 

Reflections  on  the  Doctrines  and  Du- 
ties of  Christian  Revelation.  i2mo. 
3s.  6d. 

Dixon's  Popish  Representations.  Svo. 
7s.  6d. 

A  Summary  of  the  New  Testament ; 
designed  to  present,  in  a  compact  form, 
a  Sketch  of  the  New  Testament  Writ- 
ings.   18mo.  2s. 

Babylon  and  Infidelity,  Foredoomed 
of  God ;  a  Discourse  on  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  which  re- 
late to  these  latter  times,  and  until  the 
Second  Advent.  By  the  Rev,  Edward  Ir- 
ving, Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church, 
London.    2  vols.  12mo.    10s.  6d. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  up  the  Mediter- 
ranean, among  the  Islands  of  the  Archi- 
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pelago,  and  in  Asia- Minor.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  Svvan.    2  vols.  8vo.  XMuls. 

Sketches  of  Portuguese  Life,  Manners, 
Costume,  and  Character.  By  A.  P.  D.  G. 
8vo.  IGs. 

Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in 
Russia,  including  a  Tour  in  Crimea,  and 
the  Passage  of  the  Caucasus.  By  E. 
Henderson.    8vo.  16s. 

Travels  and  Adventures  on  the  Shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ry  J.  B.  Fraser, 
Esq.    4  to.  £.l,.ll,.6d. 

Lion  Hunting  ;  or  a  Summer's  Ram- 
ble through  parts  of  Flanders,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland,  in  1825.  12mo. 
6d. 

A  Winter  in  Lapland  and  Sweden, 
with  various  Observations  on  F'inmark 
and  its  Inhabitants.  By  Arthur  de  Capell 
Brooke,  M.  A.    4to.  £.3.i3s. 

Voyages  of  Discovery,  undertaken  to 
complete  the  Survey  of  the  Western 
Coast  of  New  Holland,  between  1817 
and  1822.  By  Captain  Parker  King, 
R.  N.    2vois.  8vo.  i:.lul6s. 

EDINBURGH. 

Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Scotland, 
from  ]  1th  February  to  25th  April,  1826. 
Reported  by  James  Wilson  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq.  Advocate. 
6s. 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Di- 
visions of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  No- 
vember 1822  to  November  1823.  Col- 
lected by  J,  Wilson,  R.  Rollo,  F.  Somer- 
ville,  Esqs.  and  J.  Tawse,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate.   Folio.  £.l„5s. 

The  Life  of  John  Wickliff;  with  an 
Appendix,  and  List  of  his  Works.  Post 
8vo.    5s.  6d. 

Decisions  of  the  Lords  of  Council  and 
Session,  from  17G6  to  1791  ;  collected 
by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes ; 
selected  from  the  original  MSS,  by 
M.  P.  Brown,  Esq.  Advocate.  2  vols. 
4to.  £.3ul3u6d. 

Supplement  to  Morrison's  Dictionary 
of  Decisions.  By  M.  P.  Brown,  Esq. 
-5  vols.  4tp.  4:.llul7s. 
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William  Douglas ;  or,  the  Scottish 
Exiles.  A  Historical  Novel.  3  vols. 
12mo.    £.1.1  Is. 

Botanical  Terminology  ;  or  Dictionary 
explaining  the  Terms  most  generally  em- 
ployed in  Systematic  Botany.  By  G.  N. 
Lloyd,  Esq.  7s. 

The  Scots  Compendium,  or  Pocket 
Peerage  of  Scotland,  with  Engravings. 
2  vols.  18mo.  £.lwls. 

Letters  to  an  Anti-Pluralist.  8vo. 
2s. 

The  Odd  Volume.    Post  8vo. 

No.  I.  of  Swiss  Costumes,  etched  and 
coloured  from  the  Original  Drawings 
after  Nature.    By  Benson  E.  Hill,  Esq. 

Critical  Examination  of  Dr  Mac- 
CuUoch's  Work  on  the  Highlands,  Se- 
cond Edition,  with  an  Appendix.  8vo. 
8s.  6d. 

No.  VII.  of  the  Edinburgh  Geogra- 
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FOREIGN  IN 
EUROPE. 

France. — Paris  papers  to  the  1st 
May  have  been  received.  The  French 
budget  has  passed  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, by  a  majority  of  199  to  77.  The 
King  of  France  has  ordered  a  monument 
to  Louis  XVI.  to  be  erected  between  the 
Thuilleries  and  the  Elysian  Fields,  the 
place  to  be  called  the  Place  of  Louis  XVI. 
It  is  stated,  that  some  serious  disturb- 
ances have  broke  out  at  Rouen,  where 
the  preaching  of  the  Jesuits  is  not  much 
relished.  These  fathers  began  the  work 
of  a  mission  on  Tuesday  the  16th  instant, 
by  a  solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
headed  by  the  Archbishop,  who  is  both 
a  Cardinal  and  a  Prince.  This  public 
ceremony,  though  viewed  with  general 
dissatisfaction,  was  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out positive  insult.  On  the  17th,  the 
missionaries  distributed  themselves  among 
the  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral  was 
one,  and  began  their  public  exhortations 
without  experiencing  any  opposition ; 
but,  on  the  19th,  when|immense  crowds 
had  assembled  in  the  cathedral,  the  most 
daring  and  profane  outrages  were  com- 
mitted. Explosions  of  fulminating  pow- 
ders took  place ;  squibs  and  crackers 
were  thrown  about;  the  chairs  which 
are  usually  found  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches  were  thrown  about  the  pave- 
ment; the  services  of  religion  were 
treated  with  sacrilegious  derision ;  and 
the  Archbishop  himself,  who  mounted 
the  pulpit  to  appease  the  storm,  could 
not  avoid  being  hissed  and  menaced. 
On  Friday  the  19th,  precautions  were 
taken  to  keep  the  cathedral  clear  of  the 
rioters,  but  they  assembled  round  the 
door,  threw  stones  at  the  windows  of  the 
sacristy,  and  shouted,  Down  with  the 
Missionaries  and  the  Archbishop  V  In 
the  evening,  an  attack  was  threatened  on 
the  Archiepiscopal  Palace.  Several  per- 
sons have,  it  is  said,  been  arrested.  Si- 
milar disturbances  are  said  to  have  bro- 
ken out  at  Montargis.  In  both  places, 
the  people  never  ceased  to  manifest  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  regular  clergy, 
and  cried,  *'  Long  live  the  King !  Reli- 
gion and  the  Clergy  !  but  down  with  the 
Missionaries  !  down  with  the  Jesuits  ! — 
their  hands  are  still  dyed  with  the  blood 
of  our  King !" 

Spain. — It  is  stated  in  the  French 
papers,  as  usual,  that  insurrections  had 
broken  out  in  several  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, and  that  Charles  V.  the  King's 
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brother,  had  been  proclaimed  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  capital. 

Portugal — His  Majesty's  frigate 
Glasgow,  Captain,  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Maude, 
has  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  from  Lisbon  ; 
she  sailed  on  the  29th  ult.  A  Portuj^uese 
line-of-battle  ship  came  out  of  the  Tagus 
at  the  same  time,  bound  to  the  Brazils, 
having  on  board  a  deputation  of  noble- 
men, to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Don 
Pedro  (the  Emperor  of  Brazil)  to  return 
to  his  European  dominions.  All  was 
tranquil  in  Portugal.  The  French  pa- 
pers contain  a  long  letter  from  Don  Mi- 
guel to  his  royal  sister,  the  Princess  Re- 
gent, in  which  he  expresses  his  perfect 
readiness  to  submit  in  all  things  to  the 
will  of  the  late  King.  He  disclaims 
pointedly  the  most  distant  intention  of 
authorising  or  countenancing,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  machination 
against  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  ;  and 
he  calls  on  his  august  sister,  in  the  pos- 
sible event  of  any  persons  attempting  to 
create  disturbances,  under  the  pretended 
sanction  of  his  name,  to  make  use  of  his 
letter  for  the  purpose  of  disclaiming,  on 
his  part,  any  thing  approaching  to  parti- 
cipation in  their  councils,  or  approbation 
of  their  measures. 

Russia. — An  express  has  arrived 
from  Vienna  in  seven  days,  with  letters 
communicating  the  important  intelligence 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  long-pending 
differences  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
It  appears,  that  the  point  on  which  the 
Divan  has  so  long  held  out  has  been  the 
alleged  non-fulfilment  by  Russia  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Bucharest. 
These  relate  to  the  occupation  of  some 
fortresses  on  the  Asiatic  frontier  of  Tur- 
key, which  are  still  held  by  Russia, 
though  a  stipulation  had  been  inserted 
in  that  treaty  for  their  abandonment. 
The  question  involved  in  this  part  of  the 
treaty  has,  it  is  now  understood,  been  re- 
ferred to  arbitration,  and  two  commis- 
sioners' have  been  appointed  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  who  are  to 
proceed  to  St.  Petersburgh,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  it  under  the  mediation  of 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  that  capital ; 
and  it  is  added,  that,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  good  will  of  the  Grand  Seignor  to- 
wards the  Emperor  Nicholas,  these  com- 
missioners will  carry  with  them  a  letter 
of  congratulation  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  accompanied  with  professions  of 
amity  and  good  will.    'Itie  evacuation  of 


the  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
with  the  appointment  of  the  Mospodars, 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  are  to 
precede,  as  the  letters  state,  the  departure 
of  the  commissioners  for  St.  Petershurgh; 
assurances  have  been  given  to  the  Divan, 
that  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Bu* 
charest,  as  far  as  regards  the  abandon- 

\  ment  of  the  Asiatic  fortresses,  will  be 
strongly  urged  on  the  Court  of  St.  Pe. 
terslmrgh  by  the  rest  of  the  European 

s  powers. 

Turkey  and  Greece. — Fall  of 
"'  Missolonghi — Accounts  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Colonial  Office,  from  Major- 
General  the  Honourable  Frederick  Pon- 
sonby.  Lord  High  Commissioner,  pro 
tempore^  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  which  an- 
nounce, that  the  fortress  of  Missolonghi 
was  carried  by  assault  on  the  night  of 
the  22d  and  23d  April,  It  appears, 
that  on  the  2d  the  Turkish  comman- 
ders offered  terms  to  the  inhabitants, 
which  engaged  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives,  on  surrendering  the  town,  but  these 
offers  were  peremptorily  rejected.  The 
Greek  fleet,  under  Miaulis,  having  failed 
in  its  attempt  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town,  and  the  inhabitants  being  reduced 
to  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  provi- 
sions, the  garrison  resolved  upon  attempt- 
ing to  retire,  and,  for  that  purpose,  made 
a  sortie  with  a  force  of  800  men,  under 
two  of  their  most  enterprising  Chieftains, 
who  were  to  direct  their  efforts  against  a 
battery  on  the  water-side,  and  by  that 
means  to  open  a  way  for  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  movement,  however, 
had  been  foreseen  by  the  Turks,  and  so 
tremendous  a  fire  was  directed  against 
the  assailants,  that  they  soon  fell  into 
confusion,  and  fled  in  all  directions  to  the 
mountains  for  shelter.  The  alarm  crea- 
ted by  the  repulse  of  this  advanced  body 
was  quickly  communicated  to  those  who 
succeeded  ;  they  abandoned  the  positions 
which  they  had  hitherto  occupied,  and 
threw  themselves  in  small  bodies  into 
such  defensible  posts  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  presented.  The  Turks, 
in  the  mean  time,  availed  themselves  of 
the  confusion  into  which  the  besieged 
were  thrown  by  this  failure,  and  carried 
by  assault  the  fortifications,  which  in 
many. parts  were  left  without  defence. 
The  town  was  set  fire  to  in  several  places, 
and  instant  measures  were  taken  for  sub- 
duing the  inhabitants,  which,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  was  completely  ef- 
fected. The  Greeks  seemed  to  have 
fought  with  a  degree  of  obstinacy  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  reso- 
lution with  which  they  have  hitherto  de- 
fended the  place  ;  for,  although  upwards 
of  three  thousand  are  reported  to  have 
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fallen  in  the  town,  and  in  the  neighbour-  * 
hood  of  the  mountains,  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  are  said  to  have  been  taken*' 
alive.  Of  the  women  and  children,  a 
considerable  number  are  stated  to  have 
destroyed  themselves,  or  to  have  been 
drowned  in  the  ditches  adjoining  to  the 
town  ;  but  upwards  of  three  thousand 
prisoners  of  this  description  are  reported 
captured  by  the  Turks.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  wounded  in 
this  assault,  as  various  reports  have  for 
some  time  announced. 

AMERICA. 
Mexico — The  intelligence  from  Mexi- 
CO,  as  regards  its  financial  administration, 
is  highly  favourable.  It  is  said,  that  a  re- 
mittance of  nearly  300,000  dollars  have 
been  shipped  on  board  the  Pyramus,  the 
arrival  of  which  in  England  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  few  days,  and  is  meant  as  a 
provision  for  the  dividend  due  in  Octofeie|r 
next.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  shipping  the  amount  requisite  jfor 
each  dividend,  four  months  before  the 
period  of  its  becoming  due  in  England. 
It  is  also  ascertained,  that  the  expedition 
against  Cuba,  undertaken  in  conjunction 
by  Mexico  and  Colombia,  is  to  be  aban- 
doned. A  resolution  in  favour  of  it  had 
passed  the  Mexican  Senate,  but  on  its 
being  sent  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  question  was  disposed  of  by  a 
vote,  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  come  to 
any  decision  until  the  subject  had  un- 
dergone deliberation  at  the  Congress 
about  to  assemble  at  Panama.  Deputies 
from  Colombia  had  arrived  at  Mexico  to 
concert  the  plan  of  combined  operations 
against  Cuba,  bat,  on  account  of  the  vote 
of  the  lower  House,  their  representations 
had  received  no  attention.  In  this  way, 
an  expedition,  which  was  considered 
dangerous  as  well  as  expensive  and 
ill-timed,  is  likely  to  be  laid  aside.  The 
letters  from  the  mining  districts  speak  in 
more  favourable  terms  of  those  under- 
takings  which  English  capital  has  origi- 
nated there  ;  and  the  great  mine  of  Va- 
lenciana  is  said  to  have  been  so  far  drain- 
ed of  its  water,  that  the  ore  raised  from 
it  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses. 

Official  accounts  of  the  surrender  of 
Callao  have  been  received.  General 
Rodil  and  th3  garrison  surrendered  by 
capitulation  on  the  .23d  of  January,  to 
General  Solom.  The  besieged  amount- 
ed to  about  500  men.  They  were  allow- 
ed to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
and  are  to  be  transported  to  Europe  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 
in  British  transports.  The  negotiation 
was  begun  on  board  a  British  ship  ;  and 
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General  Rodil  embarked  on  board  his 
Majesty's  ship  Briton,  which  has  arrived 
at  an  English  port.  The  Marquis  of 
Torre  Tagle,  formerly  president  of  Peru, 
but  who  betrayed  the  independence  of  his 
country,  died  in  Callao  previous  to  its 
surrender.  There  is  now  only  one  for- 
tress in  South  America  in  possession  of 
the  Spaniards,  viz.  Chiloe,  which,  since 
the  date  of  the  above  intelligence,  has 
also  surrendered.  It  is  to  be  incorpora- 
ted with  Chili. 

United  States — Boston^  April 
14. — The  annexed  account  from  the  Phi- 
ladelphia Democratic  Press,  of  a  duel 
fought  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  Mr  Randolph,  is  confirmed  in  the 
most  of  its  particulars  by  private  letters. 
The  chief  variation  in  the  account  is,  that 
Mr  Benton  Missouri  attended  Mr  Ran- 
dolph to  the  field,  together  with  Colonel 
Tatnall. 

"  On  Saturday  afternoon,  a  duel  was 
fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
between  Henry  Clay  and  John  Randolph. 
General  Jessup  and  Henry  Johnson  of 
Ldliisiana  were  the  seconds  of  Mr  Clay  ; 
Colonel  Tatnall  of  Georgia,  and  Colonel 
Hamilton  of  South  Carolina,  were  Mr 
Randolph's  seconds.  In  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  Mr  Randolph  had  been 
permitted  by  the  presiding  officer,  Mr 
Calhoun,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to 
call  Mr  Clay  a  gambler  and  black-leg. 
Mr  Clay  gave  Mr  Randolph  an  opportu- 
tunity  to  explain,  by  calling  upon  him  in 
writing,  to  know  whether  he  intended  to 
call  him  a  political  gambler,  or  to  attach 
the  infamy  of  such  epithets  to  his  private 
life  ?  Mr  Randolph  declined  any  expla- 
nation. A  challenge  became  inevitable — 
it  was  sent  by  xMr  Clay,  and  accepted  by 
Mr  Randolph,  and  the  parties  met  at 
four  r.M.  The  first  fire,  xMr  Randolph's 
pistol  went  off  by  accident,  and  Mr  Clay 
declined  to  fire.  The  accident  being 
corrected,  both  parties  fired  and  missed. 
A  second  fire  was  had  without  effect, 
when  Mr  Randolph  stepped  up  to  Mr 
Clay,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  made  the 
proper  acknowledgments — and  thus  the 
affair  ended." 

The  Cherokee  Indians,  in  national 
council,  have  determined  to  establish  a 
printing  press  at  Newton,  the  seat  of 
Government,  for  the  purpose  of  printing 
the  New  Testament  in  their  language, 
and  the  laws,  &c.  in  English ;  and  also 
to  institute  an  academy  for  the  youth  of 
the  nation ;  and  have  appointed  the  clerk 
of  the  council,  Elias  Boudinot,  to  receive 
donations  for  these  objects. 

West  Indies. — Two  proclamations 
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have  been  issued  by  Sir  Ralph  Woodford, 
under  the  authority  of  the  King's  Go 
vernment  at  home,  addressed  in  a  spirit 
of  great  liberality  and  kindness  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Trinidad  : — The  first  oi ! 
which  secures  to  the  free  people  ol ' 
colour  on  that  Island  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges  of  naturalization  as  subjects  oi 
His  Majesty,  in  a  more  favourable  man- 
ner than  they  had  hitherto  been  permit- 
ted to  acquire  them  ;  and  the  second  re- 
scinds an  old  series  of  coercive  and  mor- 
tifying regulations,  which  had  borne  with 
harshness  upon  the  same  class  of  free 
people  of  colour,  but  are  now  repealed 
in  consequence  of  their  complaints  to  Go- 
vernment. Among  those  now  condemn 
ed  severities,  was  one  which  imposed  th' 
obnoxious  office  of  Alguacil,  exclusively 
upon  the  above  order  of  inhabitants  • 
another  laying  a  tax  of  16  dollars  upoii 
balls  (dances)  given  by  these  people  oi 
colour — surely,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, miscalled  "  free and  a  third 
compelling  all  people  of  colour,  as  wel 
free  as  in  bondage,  to  be  at  home  by  half 
past  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

ASIA. 

East  Indies  It  is  with  much  .sa- 
tisfaction we  have  to  announce  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  with  the  Burmese-? 
by  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  highl}. 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  the 
East  India  Company.  An  overlanr 
dispatch  has  also  been  received  at  the 
India  House,  dated  the  4th  February, 
from  Bombay,  announcing  the  fall  of  the 
fortress  of  Bhurtpore,  which  was  carried 
by  storm,  by  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Combermere,  on  the  18th 
January.  Doorjun  Sal  and  his  son  were 
taken  prisoners ;  and  the  whole  of  that 
important  fortress,  with  its  troops,  ammu- 
nition, and  property  of  every  description, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British 
Commander.  The  military  operations 
before  Bhurtpore  have  occupied  a  period 
of  little  more  than  five  weeks.  The 
army  took  up  a  position  before  it  on  the 
10th  December,  and  all  attempts  to  in- 
duce its  surrender  having  failed,  the 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  25th.  The 
British  loss  during  the  siege,  it  is  stated, 
amounted  to  500  men,  and  18  officers 
killed  and  wounded.  The  casualties 
from  the  23d  to  the  28th  December  only 
have  been  published,  which  includes  only 
five  officers  wounded,  viz.  Captain  Cham- 
bers, 9th  light  cavalry,  Captain  Palmer, 
Captain  Smith  of  the  engineers,  Lieuten- 
ant Brooke,  and  Ensign  Geils. 
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PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords. — May  1  On  the 

(notion  of  the  Earl  of  J^iverpool,  th6 
Scotch  Peerage  Restoration  Bills  were 
read  a  third  time. 

8 — Lord  Lauderdale,  in  presenting  a 
[jetition  against  agitating  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws  from  Ipswich,  complained 
that  Ministers  had  deceived  the  people 
and  him,  by  pretending  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  bring  on  the  subject  in  the  pre- 
sent Session.  He  also  presented  another 
petition  on  the  same  subject  from  the 
Committee  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural 
Society.  It  was  read  at  length,  and  re- 
monstrated against  the  discussion  of  the 
question  when  all  parties  were  taken  by 
surprise. 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  presented  a 
petition  from  several  thousand  Roman 
Catholics  of  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
in  favour  of  concession. 

9  The  Duke  of  Montrose  presented 

a  petition  from  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, against  the  clauses  in  the  Irish  Pri- 
sons' Improvement  Bill,  which  exclude 
doctors  of  medicine  from  being  appointed 
medical  attendant  of  any  prison,  unless 
they  obtain  a  diploma  from  the  School  of 
Medicine  established  at  Dublin. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  condemned  the 
attempts  v/hich  had  been  made  to  ex- 
clude all  medical  men,  except  qualified  at 
Dublin.  Laid  on  the  table.  On  the 
motion  of  the  Karl  of  Liverpool,  the 
House  went  into  a  committee  on  the  Cri- 
minal Laws'  Consolidation  Bill.  After 
some  verbal  amendments,  proposed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  bill  was  report- 
ed, and  the  House  adjourned. 

10  Several  petitions  were  presented 

against  slavery  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  and  Lord 
Calthorpe. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  no  re- 
turns had  been  laid  before  the  House  as 
to  the  quantity  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye, 
now  in  bond.  He  thought  the  House 
should  be  in  possession  of  those  returns 
prior  to  the  discussion  which  stood  for  to- 
morrow on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

11. — Mr  Anderson,  writer  to  the  signet, 
presented  the  return  of  the  Scotch  Judges 
to  the  order  of  the  House,  for  examining 
the  aged  witnesses,  in  Scotland,  on  the 
Lovat  peerage. 

Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  presented  a 
petition  from  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  traders,  in  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity, 
expressing  their  apprehensions  at  the  in- 
tended measures  for  throwing  open  the 
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colonial  markets,  and  praying  that  such 
measures  might  not  be  passed  into  a  law. 
The  petition  was  signed  by  700  persons. 

Lord  King  presented  a  petition  from 
the  journeymen  cotton  spinners  of  Man- 
chester, praying  their  Lordships  to  re- 
lease the  foreign  corn  now  in  bond,  and 
also  to  give  his  Majesty's  Government  a 
discretionary  power  of  admitting  foreign 
grain.  His  Lordship  then  presented  a 
petition  from  the  freemen  of  Worcester, 
praying  for  an  alteration  in  the  Corn 
Laws. 

CORN  LAWS. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving   the  resolution  ot 
which  he  had  given  notice,  and  in  doing 
so,  he  assured  their  Lordships,  that  he 
had  undertaken  the  task  with  great  pain 
and  embarrassment.     The  noble  Earl 
then  entered  into  the  subject  at  consider- 
able length,  and  in  a  speech  of  great  mor 
deration.    He  learned  from  th^  master 
manufacturers,  that  the  present  distress 
was  occasioned  by  combination ;  from 
the  workmen,  that  it  arose  from  machin- 
ery.   Old-fashioned  people,  like  himself, 
thought  that  it  might  proceed  from  the 
new  commercial  policy  adopted,  and  the 
unprincipled  speculations  to  which  it  had 
given  rise.    Others  ascribed  it  to  the  state 
of  the  currency.     Was  it  not  proper, 
therefore,  when  there  were  so  many  dif- 
ferent opinions,  to  ascertain  what  was  its 
real  cause,  instead  of  fastening  at  once  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  which  he  was  conviuced 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it?  The  noble  Ear- 
concluded  by  moving  a  resolution,  which 
was  to  the  following  effect        That  the 
House,   although   sincerely  anxious  to 
contribute  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its 
power  to  the  relief  of  the  suffering  classes, 
thought  it  not  expedient  to  pass  any 
measures  for  the  alteration  or  suspension 
of  the  existing  system  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
without    a   previous   inquiry   into  the 
alleged  necessity  for  such  an  alteration 
or  suspension,  and  into  the  eflect  which 
they  might  produce  on  the  relative  in- 
terests of  the  growers  and  consumers  of 
British  corn." 

Earl  Bathurst  opposed  the  resolution, 
as  ambiguous  and  unnecessary  ;  and  con- 
tended, that  if  an  inquiry  were  once  in- 
stituted, instead  of  a  week,  it  would  oc- 
cupy months  after  months,  and  yet  lead 
to  no  satisfactory  result.  The  resolution 
of  Lord  Malmesbury  was  supported  by 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  Earl  of 
Limerick,  Lord  Ellenborugh,  Earl  Gros- 
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venor,  Lord  Falmouth,  Earl  Darnley, 
Lord  Mansfield ;  and  opposed  by  Lord 
Harewood,  Earl  Rosebery,  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
Lord  King,  Lord  Carnarvon,  &c. 

Their  Lordships  then  divided,  when 
there  appeared — For  the  motion,  49 — 
Proxies,  18 — 67 — Against  it,  96 — 
Proxies,  70 — 166 — Majority  against  the 
motion,  99 — Adjourned. 

12. — The  Duke  of  Montrose  presented 
a  petition  from  the  planters  and  others, 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  connected  with 
property  in  the  West-Indies,  complaining 
of  the  deterioration  thereof,  and  depreca- 
ting any  interference  with  the  property  of 
slaves.  Laid  on  the  table.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  said  he  had  also  two  petitions 
to  present  to  the  same  effect  (one  of  them, 
we  believe,  was  from  Edinburgh.)  He 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  that  the 
abolition  of  slavery  should  be  brought 
about  by  gradual  and  temperate  means. 
He  believed  that  those  who  had  advocated 
immediate  abolition  only  [added  to  the 
difficulties  which  were  in  the  way.— 
Laid  on.  the  table. 

17.  — ^he  Yeomanry  Cavalry  Laws' 
Amendment  Bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

18.  — Several  petitions  were  presented 
against  the  measures  now  in  progress 
for  the  admission  Qjf  l^ijir^ded,  and  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn  during  the  re- 
cess of  Parliamejnt.  In  answer  to  some 
observations,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  gave 
fresh  assurances  that  the  duty  of  twelve 
shillings  now  proposed  was  merely  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  and  would  have  no 
bearing  on  the  general  question  or  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  Corn  Laws, 
which  would  remain  as  open  after  the 
passing  of  these  bills  as  it  now  was. 

19  The  Warehouse  Corn  Bill,  and 

the  Importation  of  Corn  Bill,  were  read 
a  first  time,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

The  House  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  Irish  Prisons  Bill.  A  discussion  took 
place  on  the  clause  of  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  the  nomination  of  medical  men 
to  fill  situations  in  the  different  prisons. 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  expressed  a  wish 
that  the  nomination  should  be  made  to 
extend  to  the  College  of  Glasgow.  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  its  reaching,  not 
only  Glasgow,  but  the  Colleges  of  Edfii- 
burgh  and  St.  Andrew's.  But  the  bill, 
as  it  now  stood,  met  with  his  approbation. 
After  some  farther  discussion,  the  bill 
went  through  the  committee  without  any 
amendment. — Adjourned, 

22% — Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that, 
,  previous  to  the  discussion  which  was  to 
take  place  to-morrow,  he  wished  for  an 


explanation  from  the  Noble  Lord  opposite, 
relative  to  the  last  clause  in  the  Bonded 
Corn  Bill.  A  new  interpretation,  it  ap. 
peared,  had  been  given  to  the  word 
*'  proportion,"  introduced  into  that  clause, 
and  he  confessed  it  had  puzzled  him  much 
to  understand  it.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
said,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
nothing  out  of  order,  and  he  therefore 
could  give  no  explanation  at  present. 

CORN  LAWS. 

23. — Lord  Liverpool  moved  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Warehouse  Corn  Bill.  The  Earl  of 
Malmesbury  objected  to  the  second  ^bill, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  give  any 
relief  to  the  farmers  of  the  country.  The 
Noble  Lord  did  not  object  to  the  first 
bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  vindicated 
the  bills,  on  the  ground  that  they  in  no 
manner  interfered  with  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws.  A  long  debate 
followed,  in  which  the  bills  were  support- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  the  Earl  of 
Harrowby,  Lord  King,  and  Lord  Darn- 
ley  ;  and  objected  to  by  Lord  Grey,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  the  Earl  of  Lime- 
rick, Lord  Redesdale,  and  the  Duke  of . 
Somerset.  | 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  j 
question  on  the  bill  relating  to  thej 
bonded  corn,  on  which  the  House  divi-  j 
ded,  when  there  appeared, — Contents  84,  j 
Non-Contents,  23.  Majority  in  favour  < 
of  second  reading,  61.  On  the  second  • 
division  as  to  the  Importation  of  Com  ' 
Bill,  the  contents  were  78.  Non-conte^ilff 
28.    Majority  50  — Adjourned.  ' 

24  Lord  Fitzwilliam  asked  for  some 

information  respecting  relief  being  afford- 
ed to  the  distressed  manufacturers. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  n 
difficulty  in  saying,  it  would  be  quite  un 
precedented  to  grant  any  pecuniary  aid^ 
out  of  the  public  purse  ;  the  more  proper 
mode  would  be,  as  he  had  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  afford  relief  through 
the  medium  of  private  benevolence. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Earl.of  Liverpool, 
the  House  went  into  a  committee  on  the 
Bonded  Corn  Bill,  when  the  clauses  were 
discussed  seriatim  ;  after  which  the  bill 
was  reported,  with  amendments,  which 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion to-morrow.  The  House  then  went 
into  a  committee  on  the  bill  giving  power 
to  Ministers  to  import  corn,  and  after 
some  discussion,  the  bill  was  reported 
without  amendment. 

25. — The  House  met,  but  there  was 
no  business  of  the  slightest  importance. 

26  The  Bonded  Corn  Bills,  after  a 

lengthened  discussion,  were  read  a  third 
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time  and  passed.    The  House  then  ad* 
journed  till  Wednesday  the  31st, 

PROROGATION  OF  I*AIlLlA»IENT. 
1     31 — The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Arch- 
I  bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham,  the  tlarl  of  Harrowby,  and 
!  the  Earl  Shaftesbury,  having  taken  their 
seats  as  Commissioners,  at  a  quarter  past 
two  o^clock,  Mr  Quarme,  the  Yeoman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  was  directed  to 
summon  the  Commons,  who  soon  after 
attended  at  the  bar.    The  Royal  assent 
was  then  notified  to  the  two  Corn  Bills, 
and  to  fourteen  other  public  and  private 
bills.    The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read 
the  following  speech  :— 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

llis  Majesty  commands  us  to  infotm 
you,  that  the  state  of  the  public  business 
enabling  his  Majesty  to  close  the  Session 
at  a  period  of  the  year  the  most  conve- 
nient for  a  general  election,  it  is  his  Ma- 
jesty*s  intention  to  dissolve,  without  de- 
lay, the  present  Parliament,  dnd  to  direct 
the  issue  of  writs  for  the  calling  of  a  new 
one. 

"  His  Majesty  cannot  take  leave  of 
you,  without  cOnrtm^nding  us  to  express 
his  Majesty*s  d6ep  sense  of  the  zeal  and 
public  spirit  which  you  have  constantly 
displayed  in  the  discharge  of  your  several 
important  functions. 

"  His  Majesty  particularly  acknow- 
ledges the  promptitude  and  discretion  with 
which  you  have  applied  yourselves  to  the 
objects  specially  recommended  to  you  by 
his  Majesty  at  the  commencement  of 
this  Session  ;  and  his  Majesty  confident- 
ly hopes,  that  the  good  effect  of  your  de- 
libei-atiOns  will  be  manifested  in  the  im- 
proved stability  of  public  and  private 
credit. 

"  His  Majesty  has  the  satisfaction  to 
inform  you,  that  the  distinguished  skill, 
bravery,  and  success,  with  Which  the 
operations  of  the  British  arms,  in  the  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Ava,  have  been 
carried  on,  have  led  to  the  signature, 
upon  highly  honourable  terms,  of  a  pre- 
liminary treaty  with  that  Sovereign, 
which  his  Majesty  has  every  reason  to 
expect  will  be  the  foundation  of  a  secure 
and  permanent  peace. 

His  Majesty  further  commands  us 
to  repeat  to  you,  that  his  Majesty's  ear- 
nest endeavouts  have  continued  to  be  un- 
remittingly exerted  to  prevent  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  among  nations,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  those  which  still  un- 
happily exist,  as  well  in  America  as  in 
Eutopc. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Coynmons^ 
*'  His  Majesty  commands  us  to  thank- 
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you  for  the  provision  which  you  have 
made  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

"  His  Majesty's  attention  will  be  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  reduction  of  the 
public  expenditure,  in  every  degree  that 
may  be  consistent  with  the  due  mainte- 
nance of  the  security,  honour,  and.  in- 
terests of  his  kingdom. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen^ 

"  We  are  specially  commanded  to  as- 
sure you,  that  his  Majesty's  paternal 
feelings  have  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
distresses  which  have  prevailed  among 
the  manufacturing  classes  of  his  Majes- 
ty's subjects,  and  by  the  exemplary  pa. 
tience  with  which  those  distresses  have 
been  generally  borne. 

"  His  Majesty  trusts,  that  the  causes 
out  of  which  the  partial  stagnation  of 
employment  has  arisen,  are,  under  the 
blessings  of  Providence,  in  a  course  of 
gradual  abatement. 

"  His  Majesty  is  confident  that  your 
presence  and  example  in  your  several 
counties  Will  contribute  to  maintain  and 
encourage  the  loyal  and  orderly  spirit 
which  pervades  the  great  body  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  and  his  Majesty  relies  upon  your 
disposition,  to  inculcate  that  harmony 
and  mutual  good-will  among  the  several 
great  interests  of  the  country,  upon  which 
the  common  prosperity  of  them  all  es- 
sentially depends."  - 

A  commission  for  proroguing  the  Par- 
liament to  the  14th  day  of  June  next 
was  then  read. 

CRIMINAL  LAWS. 

HotJSE  OF  Commons.— ^;7ri/ 17.— 
The  House  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  bill  for  consolidating  the  Criminal 
Laws,  in  which  Mr  Peel  explained  at 
some  length  the  clause  which  enables 
two  Magistrates  to  admit  to  bail  in 
doubtful  cases  of  felony,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  prevent  unnecessary  impri- 
sonment of  the  subject.  The  clause  was 
agreed  to,  as  were  several  other  clauses, 
and  the  farther  consideration  of  the  bill 
was  then  postponed. 

The  House  next  went  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  Larceny  Bill,  in  which  Mr 
Peel  proposed  several  amendments,  al- 
tering the  law  with  regard  to  stealing  in 
churches  and  chapels,  increasing  the  sum 
from  40s.  to  £.5,  for  which  it  is  a  capi- 
tal  offence  to  steal  in  a  dwelling-house, 
reducing  the  severity  of  the  law  on  steal- 
ing fish,  deer,  &c.,  and  altering  the  enact- 
ments with  regard  to  obtaining  goods  by 
false  pretences.  The  bill,  as  amended, 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

18  Mr  Whitmore,  after  a  speech  of 

great  length  and  ability,  moved  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  cpmmittee. 
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to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  revision  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  After  a  keen  discussion 
in  a  full  House,  the  motion  was  negatived 
by  a  majority  of  169  ;  81  being  for  the 
motion,  and  250  against  it. 

19 — Mr  J.  P.  Grant  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  Wrongous 
Imprisonment  (Scotland)  Bill,  after  the 
Lord  Advocate  had  questioned  the  pro- 
priety of  bringing  in  so  important  a  bill 
at  so  advanced  a  period  of  the  Session. 

Mr  Peel  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Alien  Act.  Mr  Hob- 
house,  and  other  members  of  opposition, 
highly  complimented  Government  on  the 
liberality  of  this  proceeding. 

COLONIAL  SLAVERY. 

Mr  W.  Smith  rose  to  bring  forward 
his  motion  respecting  the  state  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies  of  Demeraraand  Berbice  ; 
and  after  pointing  out  the  vexatious  and 
grievous  oppressions  under  which  the 
slaves  laboured,  concluded  by  a  motion, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Fiscal,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  other  subordinate  Officers  ap« 
pointed  by  Government  at  home,  should 
be  prohibited  from  having  any  property 
in  s  aves.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which 
Messrs  Brougham,  Denman,  R.  Ell  ice, 
Baring,  and  Canning,  took  a  part,  when 
Mr  Smith  agreed  to  withdraw  his  mo- 
tion, 

25. — On  the  motion  of  Captain 
Wemyss,  the  bill  for  improving  the  com- 
munication between  Edinburgh  and  Fife 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Water 
Company  Bill  was  agreed  to,  and  the  In. 
vergordon  Harbour  Bill  "was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr 
W.  Dundas, 

Sir  A.  Campbell  presented  a  petition 
from  the  University  and  Apothecaries  of 
Glasgow,  complaining  of  the  Irish  Prison 
Laws  Bill ;  the  clause  regarding  diplomas, 
&c.  for  persons  of  the  Faculty  practising 
in  such  prisons. 

CATHOLIC  CLAIMS. 

Sir  F.  Burdett,  in  presenting  a  peti- 
tion on  this  subject,  said,  he  still  admit- 
ted the  force  of  those  claims,  and  the 
policy  and  wisdom  of  enforcing  them. 
They  were  claims  that  never  could  be 
set  at  rest  till  they  were  conceded. 

Mr  Brougham,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion for  bringing  the  petition  up,  admit- 
ted the  continued  strength  of  the  claims, 
and  approved  of  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  presented.  Petition 
read  at  length.  It  was  that  of  the  ag- 
gregate meeting,  praying  for  'Catholic 
emancipation. 

Mr  Bankes,  jun.  said,  that  he  owed  it 
to  himself  and  to  his  constituents  to  de- 
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Clare  that  he  and  they  remained  of  the 
same  opinion  on  this  subject. 

COUNSEL  FOR  FELONS. 

Mr  G.  Lamb  rose  to  bring  forward 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  already 
given  notice.  He  quoted  numerous 
legal  authorities  in  support  of  his  view  of 
the  subject,  and  considered  the  bill  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  as  forming  a  strong  prece- 
dent for  his  measure. 

The  Attorney-General  rose  to  oppose 
the  motion  of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend. 

The  motion  was  supported  by  Mr  J. 
Williams,  Mr  Horace  Tvviss,  Mr  Scarlett, 
Mr  R.  Martin,  and  Mr  Brougham  ;  and 
opposed  by  Mr  Peel,  MrTindai,  the  So- 
licitor. General,  and  Mr  Canning.  On  a 
division,  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
69,  the  numbers  being  105  to  36 — Ad- 
journed. 

REFORM  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

27  Lord  John  Russell  rose  to  bring 

forward  his  motion  on  the  important  sub- 
ject of  Parliamentary  reform.  His  Lord 
ship  went  over  the  same  grounds  which 
have  been  so  often  trodden,  and  concluded 
by  moving,  "  that  the  present  state  of  the 
representation  requires  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  House."  Lord  Althorpe 
seconded  the  motion,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr  Dennison  (M.P.  for  Newcastle,) 
Mr  Hobhouse,  Lord  L.  Gower,  Mr  R. 
Martin,  and  Mr  W.  Lamb,  when  his 
Lordship  replied,  and  the  House  divided, 
— for  the  motion  123,  against  it  247  ; 
majority  124. 

The  bill  for  registering  aliens  was 
brought  in  by  Mr  Peel,  read  a  first  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Monday. 

The  Bank  Charter  Amendment  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

28.— The  Edinburgh  Railvay  Bill 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  Edinburgh  and  Leith  Water 
Works'  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr  J.  P.  Grant  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Wrongous  Imprisonment 
Act  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  postponing 
it.  He  had  had  communications  with  the 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman  opposite, 
and  he  found  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  pass  this  Session.  He  wished  the 
Home  Secretary  would  take  command 
of  it, 

DISTURBED  DISTRICTS. 

May  1. — Mr  Secretary  Canning  said, 
that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  the  northern  districts,  he  rose  to  give 
notice  of  a  motion.  The  Ministers  still 
remained  of  opinion  of  the  inexpediency 
of  agitating  the  Corn  Laws ;  his  proposed 
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measure  was  to  extend  relief  to  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  there  was  so  much  dis- 
tress. It  was,  therefore,  the  intention  of 
Government  to  propose  a  bill  to  enable 
the  quantity  of  corn  accumulated  to  come 
into  consumption.  The  Right  Honour- 
able Gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 
that  the  House  should  to-morrow  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Act  of  the 
3d  of  Geo.  IV.  cap.  60. 

Mr  Tierney  expressed  his  approbation 
of  this  measure.  Mr  Phillips  observed, 
that  the  people  also  wanted  the  means  to 
buy  corn  ;  the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  set 
at  rest.  Mr  Canning  remarked,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  revive  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  Mr  Ellice  asked, 
whether  the  Government  had  any  other 
measures  to  propose  ;  if  not,  he  should 
advert  to  the  subject  on  Thursday,  on  the 
motion  regarding  the  state  of  the  nation. 
Mr  Canning  observed,  that  he  should  not 
now  promote  farther  discussion.  Mr 
Wodehouse  thought  they  ought  to  set  the 
Corn  Laws  question  at  rest. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke 
of  the  great  exertions  that  had  already 
been  made,  but  trusted,  that  in  a  time  of 
such  difficulty,  the  rich  would  not  be 
backward  with  munificent  donations. 
Mr  Secretary  Peel  spoke  to  the  like 
effect,  and  said  that  the  accounts  he  re- 
ceived were  of  the  most  distressing  cha- 
racter ;  but  while  he  was  determined  to 
perform  his  duty,  painful  as  it  was,  he 
could  not  but  express  the  hope  that  those 
who  had  the  means  would  be  prompt 
to  supply  aid.  Mr  Robinson  made 
some  remarks,  after  which  the  conver- 
sation dropped. 

2. — The  Leith  Docks'  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time  and  passed.  Mr  Abercromby 
presented  a  petition  from  Alloa  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Mr  Downie  pre- 
sented  a  similar  petition  from  Pathhead, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 

SCOTCH  PEERAGES- 

Mr  Secretary  Peel  moved  the  first 
reading  of  the  bills  to  restore  certain 
Scotch  peerages,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  be  allowed  to  pass  through  their 
several  stages  in  one  day. 

Lord  Milton  said,  he  had,  with  con- 
siderable regret,  to  oppose  these  bills ; 
he  thought  they  ought  not  to  be  support- 
ed by  that  House.  If  there  were  a  ge- 
neral bill,  it  would  be  a  different  matter; 
but  these  selections  were  unfortunate — 
to  restore  titles  that  had  been  attainted 
for  standing  in  rebellion  against  the  con- 
stitution as  established  at  the  Revolution, 
and  desiring  to  bring  back  a  monarch 
who  had  been  rejected  for  tyranny  and 
oppression  ;  the  individuals  might  be 
worthy  of  peerages,  but  he  objected  to 


these  unfortunate  selections.  A  bill  to 
remove  the  attaint  generally  might  have 
been  adopted.  He  might  stand  alone  in 
his  opinions,  but  he  was  not  ashamed  of 
them. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  FOREIGN  CORN. 

Mr  Secretary  Canning  moved  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Corn  Act,  pursuant  to  his  notice  of 
yesterday. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  it  was  with 
considerable  reluctance  that  he  rose  to 
throw  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  this 
motion.  He  felt  for  the  country  ;  but  he 
must  oppose  this  proposition,  to  afford  a 
remedy,  even  though  he  might  expose 
himself  to  the  jibes  of  some,  or  to  the 
sterner  denunciation  of  the  noble  member 
for  Yorkshire,  Lord  Milton.  He  com- 
miserated the  condition  of  the  manufac- 
turers, but  the  relief  now  offered  would 
not  be  a  cure.  Why  was  not  a  vote  in 
aid  of  the  poor  required  ? — that  would 
be  a  more  rational  course.  The  Honour- 
able Member  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment,  "  That  a  select  committee 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts." 
—(Hear  hear.) 

Mr  Ben  net  seconded  the  amendment- 
Mr  Canning  said,  there  now  existed  in 
this  country  a  large  quantity  of  corn, 
which  had  been  imported  under  the  Corn 
Laws  as  they  now  stood,  and,  according 
to  these  laws,  such  corn  could  not  come 
into  the  market.  The  persons  distressed 
were  actually  in  the  sight  of  those  gra- 
naries in  which  such  corn  was  hoarded. 
They  conceived  that  a  grinding  oppression 
diverted  that  corn  from  supplying  their 
necessities.  It  became  a  merely  moral 
consideration,  in  such  a  view  of  the  case, 
whether  it  was  not  wise  to  administer 
that  relief  which  could  be  supplied  at  so 
small  a  cost  to  those  who  conceived  that 
they  might  be  injured  by  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn.  The  Government,  con- 
tinued the  Right  Honourable  Secretary, 
required  a  power  to  admit  foreign  corn? 
under  circumstances  of  pressure  which 
could  not  be  measured  by  any  previous 
views  which  might  be  taken  on  the  sub* 
ject.  Of  all  boons  that  Parliament  could 
confer  on  the  administration,  such  a  dis-, 
cretionary  power  would  be  the  last  for 
which  they  would  ask.  He  thought  that, 
if  the  difficulties  of  the  country  were  not 
met,  it  might  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  present  state  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

A  debate  of  considerable  length  ensued, 
in  which  the  proposed  measures  of  Mi, 
nisters  were  defended  by  Mr  Wbitmore, 
Mr  Philips,  and  Mr  Huskisson ;  and  op- 
jiosed  by  Mr  Bankes,  Mr  Robertson, 
Colonel  Wood,  Mr  Calcraft,  Lord  John 
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Russel,  and  Mr  J.  Williams,  some  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  getting  rid  of  the 
Corn  Laws  by  a  side-wind,  and  others  as 
not  affording  an  immediate  and  effectual 
relief  to  the  manufacturers.  Sir  T. 
Lethbridge's  amendment  was  negatived 
by  214  to  82,  and  the  House  went  into  a 
committee.  A  long  discussion  again  en- 
sued. The  first  resolution  viz.,  "  That 
all  foreign  corn,  meal,  flour,  &c.  in  bond 
on  the  second  of  May,  should  be  admit- 
ted into  consumption^ on  payment  of  the 
following  duties,  wheat  12s.,  rye,  beans, 
&c.  8s.  and  6s.,  oats  4s.,  meal  and  flour 
3s.  and  3d.  the  quarter,"  was  agreed  to. 

The  second  resolution  was  read,  viz. 
^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mitee,  that  it  is  expedient  to  empower 
his  Majesty  to  permit,  under  certain 
limitations,  and  for  a  time  limited,  the 
importation  of  foreign  corn,  subject  to 
the  above  duties."  Lord  Milton  moved 
that  the  chairman  report  progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again.  This  motion  was 
negatived  by  109  to  60,  but  a  farrher  de- 
bate took  place  on  the  resolution,  and 
ultimately  it  was  agreed  to  report  pro- 
gress, and  leave  was  given  for  the  com- 
mittee  to  sit  again  on  Thursday.  Ad- 
journed. 

STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

4,— Mr  Hume  rose  to  bring  forward 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
two  months  since ;  and  in  doing  so,  he 
would  not  interfere  with  the  measures  of 
'Government,  as  their  acts,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  which  regarded  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country,  w^ere  such  as 
gave  him  pleasure,  and,  as  such,  he  had 
often  voted  with  them.  The  situation  of 
the  country,  however,  now  called  im- 
peratively for  inquiry.  Some  imputed 
the  present  distresses  to  the  state  of  the 
currency,  some  t«  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
others  assigned  other  causes  ;  but  for  his 
part,  he  was  satisfied  they  arose  solely 
from  extravagant  taxation  The  Ho- 
nourable Member  then  went  into  a  detail 
of  various  items,  to  show  the  futility  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  the  fallacious 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  had  told  the  public,  that 
twenty-seven  millions  of  taxes  had  been 
taken  off,  when  it  must  be  seen,  that,  by 
altering  the  standard,  and  attempting  to 
restore  us  to  a  metallic  currency,  there 
was  nearly  the  same  sum  paid  now  into 
the  Treasury  that  there  had  been  on  the 
average  in  former  years,  antecedent  to 
the  arrangements  in  our  finance,  which 
took  place  upon  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties in  1815.  He  should  conclude  by 
moving,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  him  to 
take  into  consideration  the  present  cala- 


mitous situation  of  the  country,  and  that 
he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct 
an  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  had 
produced  such  wide-spreading  distress, 
and  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  re- 
lieving the  country  from  its  embarrass- 
ments." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proceeded  to  refute  many  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  Honourable  Member  for 
Aberdeen,  and  defended  himself  and  his 
Majesty's  Government  from  the  charge 
of  illiberal  motives  ;  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  that  Ministers  had  not  pro- 
posed any  expense  but  what  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  He  should  not  consent 
to  the  address  moved  l)y  the  Honourable 
Member.  Mr  Brougham  supported  the 
motion  of  his  Honourable  Friend,  whose 
object  was  to  induce  Parliament  not  to 
draw  from  the  public  one  shilling  more 
than  was  necessary,  so  that  the  burthens 
of  the  people  might  be  effectually  re- 
lieved. Mr  Robertson  (amid  cries  of 
Question)  rose  to  move  an  adjournment, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr  Alderman 
Heygate. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  ne- 
gatived without  a  division.  The  House 
then  divided,  when  there  appeared — for 
the  motion,  51 ;  against  it,  152— -ma- 
jority, 101.— Adjourned. 

5. — The  Glasgow  Saltmarket  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

CORN  LAWS. 

Mr  Secretary  Canning  moved  that  the 
House  go  into  a  committee  on  the  Corn 
Act,  with  the  view  to  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Ministers'  second  propo- 
sition. 

Mr  Calcraft  trusted  that  the  House 
would  give  its  most  stubborn  opposition 
to  the  second  proposition.— (H^ar.) — He 
could  compromise  no  longer ;  he  was 
prepared  to  go  into  a  full  discussion  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  but  he  was  against  any  ex- 
pedient. 

Sir  C.  Knatchbull  spoke  to  the  like  ef- 
fect, and  said  they  were  called  on  to  le- 
gislate without  adequate  information. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee on  the  act. 

Mr  Canning  again  moved  his  second 
proposition.  He  was  disposed  to  give  up 
all  limitation  as  to  price  and  duty,  and  to 
fix  the  limitation  on  quantity  only  ;  and 
that  the  quantity  should  be  limited  to 
half  the  quantity  imported  in  the  largest 
year  of  importation,  which  would  make 
the  whole  amount  to  500,000  quarters, 
exclusive  of  the  quantity  now  in  bond  ; 
the  importation  not  to  continue  more 
than  two  months,  and  to  be  subject  to 
duty  as  fixed  by  the  King  and  Council, 
not  exceeding  the  highest  duty  now  jxiy- 
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able,  nor  being  less  than  the  lowest.  Mr 
C.  Wilson  gave  his  most  cordial  support 
to  the  proposition.  Sir  T.  Leth bridge 
thought  no  case  was  made  out  to  justify 
the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of  corn. 
Mr  Portman  thought  the  present  distress 
did  not  arise  in  any  degree  from  a  scarcity 
of  corn,  but  from  a  want  of  employment 
and  credit.  Mr  Sumner  said,  he  was 
confident  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of 
corn  in  the  country  to  prevent  scarcity. 
Mr  Peel  said,  there  was  no  inconsistency 
in  proposing  to  Parliament  to  arm  Go- 
vernment with  a  power  to  admit  a  limited 
quantity  of  corn,  in  case  there  was  reason 
to  apprehend  a  scarcity.  It  was  a  delu- 
sion to  suppose  that  corn  was  admissible 
into  this  country  when  it  became  80s. 
a-quarter.  The  fact  was,  that  there 
must  be  a  long  run  of  averages  at  that 
price,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  corn  might 
actually  rise  to  100s.  or  120s.  {Hear  ! 
hear  !) — As  a  friend  to  the  agricultural 
interest,  he  must  deprecate  the  rejection 
of  the  measure.  The  gallery  was  cleared 
for  a  division,  but  none  took  place,  the 
motion  having  been  agreed  to  by  an 
immense  majority.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr  Peel,  the  Aliens  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed.  The  Gardens  and 
Hot-Houses  Bill  was  also  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

BRAXCH  BANKS. 

8. — In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr 
Grenfell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated,  that  the  Bank  of  England  has  un- 
der consideration  the  best  means  of  estab- 
lishing Branch  Banks  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

CORK  LAWS  BILL. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mov- 
ed that  the  report  on  the  Corn  Act  be  re- 
ceived. Mr  Calcraft,  Mr  Bankes,  Mr 
Jones,  and  some  other  members,  confess- 
ed that  they  had  been  in  some  degree  re- 
conciled to  the  measure  by  the  arguments 
they  had  heard,  and  still  more  by  the 
modifications  it  had  undergone,  but  de- 
clined pledging  themselves  to  support  it. 
Lord  Belgrave  and  Mr  Holme  Sumner 
opposed  the  motion,  as  injurious  to  the 
landed  interest.  Mr  Stanley  supported 
it,  as  necessary  to  save  the  unemployed 
manufacturers  from  famine.  Mr  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  Mr  Irving,  Mr  J.  Smith, 
and  Mr  C.  Wilson,  also  supported  the 
motion.  Colonel  Wood  thought  the 
House  ought  to  show  every  wish  to  re- 
lieve the  sufferings  of  the  manufacturers. 
Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  voted  for  bringing  up 
the  report.  Mr  J.  Smith  thought  Minis- 
ters would  have  incurred  a  most  heavy 
responsibility,  if,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  they  had  not 


brought  forward  the  measures  now  before 
them.  Mr  Baring  opposed  the  measure, 
on  the  ground  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws  ought  to  be  discussed  and 
settled.  Mr  Whitmore  also  urged  the 
propriety  of  opening  the  general  ques- 
tion, and  settling  it.  Mr  Huskisson 
ably  defended  the  measure.  Sir  E. 
KnatchbuU  opposed  the  measure,  as  ini- 
mical to  the  interests  of  agriculture.  Mr 
Canning  defended  the  measure  at  some 
length,  and  said  that  it  was  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  landed  interest,  and  that, 
if  he  were  called  on  to  name  the  present 
bill,  he  would  call  it  a  bill  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  landed  interest.  Lord  Mil- 
ton was  of  opinion,  that  the  present 
measure  was  not  calculated  to  meet  the 
existing  exigency,  and  hoped  that  Minis- 
ters had  some  other  measure  in  view,  ir> 
case  they  should  be  defeated  in  the  one 
which  was  now  before  Parliament. 

On  the  Speaker  putting  the  question, 
that  the  resolutions  (contained  in  the  re- 
port) be  read  a  second  time,  Mr  Baring 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  reso- 
lutions be  re-committed.  On  this  amend- 
ment being  put.  Lord  Milton  rose  to 
second  it,  and  observed,  that  the  present 
time  would  be  as  good  for  settling  the 
general  question  as  any  other.  Mr  Can- 
ning said,  that  the  amendment  would  go 
to  engage  the  House  in  a  revision  of  the 
whole  question  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  he 
hoped  he  had  already  shown  satisfactori- 
ly, that  the  present  would  be  a  most  in- 
convenient time  for  such  a  discussion. 
The  gallery  was  again  cleared,  and  the 
House  divided,  when  there  appeared— 
For  the  amendment,  51 — against  it,  167, 
— majority  in  favour  of  the  resolutions, 
116.    The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Bank  of  Scotland  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  re-com- 
mitted to-morrow. 

9. — Mr  W.  Dundas  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  proprietors  of  West- India  pro- 
perty resident  in  Edinburgh,  complaining 
that  their  property  would  be  deteriorated, 
if  the  contemplated  measures  were  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  praying  for  protec- 
tion. 

The  Banks  in  Scotland  (Copartner- 
ships) Bill  went  through  a  committee- 
Report  received,  and  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  farther  consideration  to-morrow. 

CORN  BILL. 

On  the  order  of  the  day  being  read  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Warehousing 
Corn  Bill,  Mr  H.  Sumner  moved  an 
amendment,  that  the  question  be  ad- 
journed. Mr  Canning  was  against  the 
amendment.  The  House  then  divided. 
— For  the  motion,  174.— F^or  the  ad- 
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journment,  2. — Majority  for  the  motion, 
172.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  to-morrow. 

11.  — Mr  Hume,  in  moving  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  render  lawful  the  exportation 
of  machinery,  but  which  he  afterwards 
withdrew,  said,  if  he  had  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  that  House  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  the  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House. 

CORN  LAWS. 

Upon  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Corn  Importation 
Bill,  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  repeated  his  for- 
mer arguments,  against  a  measure  which 
he  must  consider  as  aiming  a  vital  blovtr 
against  the  agricultural  interest.  Mr  H. 
Sumner  also  persisted  in  his  intention  to 
oppose  the  Bill  in  every  stage.  Sir  VV. 
W.  Wynn  supported  the  Bill,  whilst  Mr 
Bankes  considered  it  every  way  objec- 
tionable, more  particularly  as  the  late 
disturbances  might  be  imputed  to  the  re- 
lief proposed  to  be  given  to  the  manu- 
facturers, and  to  this  opinion  he  would 
never  lend  his  sanction. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
peated his  former  opinion,  and  defended 
<xOvernment,  who  only  asked  for  a  power 
with  which  they  might  do  great  good, 
and  could  do  no  imaginary  mischief. 
After  a  few  words  from  Mr  Whitmore 
and  Mr  Irving,  the  House  then  divided, 
when  the  numbers  were — for  the  second 
reading,  189 — against  it,  65 — majority, 
124^ 

12.  — On  the  motion  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, the  report  of  the  Scots  Banks  Co- 
partnerships Bill  was  presented  and  a- 
greed  to. 

On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  third 
time,  Mr  J.  P.  Grant  expressed  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  Bill  in  its  present 
form.  It  was  at  complete  variance  with 
the  law  on  the  subject  in  England.  It 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  divide  the 
House  on  it.  The  Lord  Advocate  de- 
fended the  principle  of  the  Bill.  After 
some  remarks  from  Mr  P.  Moore,  the 
third  reading  was  ordered  to  be  on 
Thursday  next. 

CORN  IMPORTATION. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  that  the  House  go  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  Foreign  Importation  Bill. 
Colonel  Wood  said,  he  had  been  urged 
not  to  propose  his  amendment,  for  the 
non-importation  of  corn,  till  the  price  of 
65s.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  obstinate, 
and  should  leave  it  with  the  House. 
Lord  Milton  \vas  glad  that  the  proposed 
amendment  was  not  to  be  pressed.  Sir 
•  W.  Ingleby  wished  to  propose  that  there 


be  an  importation  duty  of  20s.  Tic 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  no 
proposition  on  the  subject  could  be  made 
in  this  stage  of  the  bill.  The  several 
clauses  were  then  agreed  to,  the  House  re- 
sumed, and  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Wednesday. 

On  the  motion,  that  the  report  on  the 
Warehoused  Corn  Bill  be  received,  Mr 
Bennet  (Wilts)  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Corn  Laws'  Act,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  duty  from  12s.  to 

17s  the  difference  of  duty  to  be  applied 

to  the  distressed  manufacturers.  Mr 
Portman  seconded  the  amendment.  Mr 
Huskisson  opposed  it.  After  some  dis- 
cussion, the  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  di- 
vision, but  none  took  place,  the  amend- 
ment having  been  withdrawn. 

CORN  IMPORTATION. 

17. — On  the  motion  that  the  report  of 
the  Corn  Importation  Bill  be  presented, 
Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  though  his  opi- 
nions remained  unaltered,  he  should  not 
offer  farther  resistance  to  the  measure. 
It  had  been  carried  by  a  large  and  re- 
spectable majority,  but  he  trusted  that 
the  measure  now  urged  would  not  be 
considered  to  prejudice  the  great  question 
of  the  Corn  Laws — (Heau)  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  repeated  what 
he  deemed  the  pledge  of  Government, 
that  this  measure  should  not  be  held  as 
prejudging  the  question. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved,  that  the  report  of  the  Warehous- 
ing Corn  Bill  be  received. 

Sir  H,  Heron  said,  it  would  do  no 
public  good,  but  put  money  into  the  poc- 
kets of  particular  individuals. 

Mr  Huskisson  remarked,  that  there 
was  twice  the  quantity  of  bonded  corn  in 
London  that  there  was  in  Liverpool,  and 
that  the  Honourable  Member's  fortune 
would  not  cover  the  loss  that  would  be 
sustained  by  the  duty  of  1 2s. 

Report  agreed  to,  and  bill  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time  to-morrow. 

18 — The  Lord -Advocate  moved  for 
several  returns  relative  to  the  state  of 
prisons  in  Scotland. — Ordered. 

aiANUFACTURING  DISTRICTS. 

Lord  Milton  wished  to  ask  the  Right 
Honourable  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  apply  any  portion 
of  the  public  money  to  the  relief  of  the 
distress  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ? 
Mr  Canning  said,  as  the  motion  to  come  on 
to  morrow  evening  would  embrace  the 
question  proposed  by  the  Noble  Lord,  he 
should  reserve  his  sentiments  until  that 
motion  came  before  the  House.  Should  any 
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:hing,  however,  occur  to  ©ccasion  a  post- 
j)oriement  of  the  motion,  he  should  in  that 
case  have  no  objection  to  state  to  the 
Noble  Lord  the  intention  of  his  Majesty's 
Government. 

The  Corn  Importation  and  the  Ware- 
housed Corn  Bills  were  severally  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY  REPORT. 

The  Attorney-General,  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  founded  upon  the 
report  of  the  Chancery  commission,  expa- 
tiated at  great  length  upon  the  various  pro- 
position?  suggested  by  the  commissioners, 
and  vindicated  the  Noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Court  from  the  illiberal  at- 
tacks and  violent  aspersions  which  have 
been  so  unceremoniously  levelled  against 
him.  His  object,  however,  was,  not  to 
discuss  the  various  clauses  of  the  bill 
during  the  present  Session,  but  that  it 
should  be  printed,  to  enable  gentlemen  to 
give  every  attention  to  a  subject  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  judicial  charac- 
ter of  the  country. 

19. — The  Lord  Advocate  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  Scotch 
prisons — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  Hume  presented  a  [)etition  from  a 
poor  weaver  of  Glasgow,  complaining  of 
his  distressed  condition,  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  &c.  and  praying  for  the  affixing 
of  a  minimum  on  wages,  as  there  was  on 
the  price  of  corn — Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  Baring  presented  a  petition  from 
the  manufacturing  cotton-spinners  of 
Glasgow,  praying  that  the  House  would 
extend  to  them,  in  their  distressed  situa- 
tion, some  suitable  measure  of  relief. 
In  reply  to  a  question  from  Lord  Milton, 
Mr  Canning  declared,  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Ministers  to  propose  any  pe- 
cuniary grant  for  the  relief  of  the  distress - 
fid  manufacturers. 

THE  GREEKS. 

Mr  Deacon  presented  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Greeks, — a  cause  that  merit- 
ed the  suppori  of  this  country.  Mr  W. 
Smit^  was  of  the  like  opinion.  He  should 
iike  some  expression  of  the  Government's 
«entiments  on  this  subject ;  it  would  be 
most  useful.  Sir  R.  Wilson  spoke  of  the 
sacredness  of  the  cause,  and  condemned 
the  foreign  enlistment  act.  Mr  Hob- 
house  did  not  despair  of  the  Greek  cause, 
though  Missolonghi  had  fallen  ;  if  Napoli 
<li  Romania  defended  itself  with  half  the 
courage,  it  could  hold  out  a  long  time. 
The  French  had  played  an  unfair  part ; 
they  had.encouraged  the  Turks  against  the 
Greeks.  He  had  a  list  of  French  officers, 
on  half  pay,  now  serving  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  of  Austrian  vessels  that  re- 
gularly aided  the  Turks — Petition  order- 
ed  to  be  printed. 

VOL.  xvm. 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Mr  Brougham  moved  that  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  for  the  amelioration 
of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  be  read  by 
the  clerk.  He  addressed  the  House  at 
considerable  length,  and  concluded  by 
moving  a  resolution,  that  the  House 
would,  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
take  measures  to  enforce  its  resolutions 
of  the  23d  May  1823,  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West-India  colonies. 

Mr  W.  Horton,  Mr  R.  Ellis,  and  Mr 
Bernal,  opposed  the  motion.  Dr  Lush- 
ington  and  Mr  Denman  supported  it. 
Mr  Canning  said,  the  resolution  would 
interfere  with  the  proceedings  of  Govern- 
ment, who  were  determined  to  enforce 
the  former  resolutions  of  tlie  House. 

Mr  Brougham  replied,  after  which  the 
resolution  was  negatived. 

26  Mr  Secretary  Canning  presented 

the  convention  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion between  his  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway — Ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

Lord  J.  Russell  rose,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  resolutions  relating  to  bribery 
at  elections. 

Mr  W.  Wynn  moved  the  previous 
question. 

On  the  question  being  put,  Mr  Peel 
confessed,  that  he  should  have  been  glad 
had  the  noble  Lord  consented  to  have 
postponed  his  resolutions  until  the  next 
Session,  as  he  was  well  inclined  to  the 
principle  of  them,  but  he  objected  to  the 
time  of  their  being  brought  forward,  se- 
veral members  having  supported  the  mo- 
tion. The  house  divided,  when  there 
were — For  the  motion  62.  Against  it 
62. 

The  numbers  being  even,  the  Speaker 
gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the 
resolution,  {loud  cheering,) 

SCOTCH  BANKS. 

Mr  Peel  brought  up  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  the  banking  system 
of  Scotland. 

On  the  question  that  it  be  read,  Mr 
Tierney  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  report  of  the  con:!mittee  on 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  promissory-notes. 
On  this  measure  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  men  of  good 
judgment  and  understanding  ;  but  he 
had  given  it  all  the  support  in  his  power, 
from  a  conviction  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately be  beneficial  to  the  country.  Mat- 
ters went  on  smoothly  till  Scotland  was 
mentioned.  Of  Ireland  he  should  say 
nothing,  because  nothing  conclusive  had 
been  stated  in  the  report.  With  riispect 
to  Scotland,  however,  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent ;  and  he  believed  that,  since  the 
5B 
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yciir  1715,  there  had  never  had  been  siK-h 
a  combustion — (hrar^  hear  !) — raised  in 
that  country,  as  had  arisen  when  JMinis- 
ters  signified  their  intention  of  meddhng 
with  its  hanks.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  firmness  with  which  the  Scotch  mem- 
bers had  supported  the  new  system, 
until  they  found  it  approaching  their  own 
doors:  hut  then,  had  the  House  been  at- 
tacking all  the  rights  of  Scotland  in  one 
single  measure^  the  cry  of  alarm — the 
call  to  resistance — could  not  have  been 
greater.  The  eficct  of  the  first  demon- 
stration was  magical — such  as  he  (Mr 
Tierney)  had  no  powers  of  eloquence 
equal  to  describe.  Why  was  it  that  we 
had  no  inquiry  in  England — that  we  had 
been  so  sure  as  to  be  able  to  run  before 
the  law,  not  lag  behind  it  ?  The  ])lain 
truth  was,  that  the  tried  prudence — the 
approved  integrity — of  our  Scottish  neigh- 
bours— in  impeachment  of  which  pru- 
dence or  punctuality,  far  be  it  from  him 
(Mr  Tierney)  to  say  one  syllable — that 
these  great  qualities  shed  such  a  degree 
of  sanctity  over  all  their  arrangements, 
that  the  least  of  them  could  not  be  med- 
dled with  without  deep  inquiry  ;  while  in 
]^ngland,  without  any  inquiry  at  all,  but 
by  the  mere  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
and  almost  by  the  strong  arm  without  it, 
we  put  a  change  into  instant  operation, 
which,  the  fact  could  not  be  denied,  had 
been  felt  frorn  one  extremity  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other  ;  for  there  could  be  no 
question  that  the  first  part  of  the  late 
measures  had  bpen  hastily  brought  about. 
Scotland  was  not  now  what  she  formerly 
was — C Heavn  hear.)  When  she  was 
poor,  it  njight  be  proper  to  connive  at  it, 
because  every  assistance  was  of  great  im- 
portance ;  but  now  this  was  not  the  case  ; 
he  knew  of  no  country  which  had  made 
such  advances  in  wealth  and  general 
prosperity  (and  he  said  it  with  much  sa- 
tisfaction, for  the  prosperity  of  Scotland 
was  a  part  of  the  prosperity  of  England) 


— but  then,  he  hoped  tlmt  the  Scotch 
gentlemen  would  allow,  that  what  brought 
danger  to  England  was  a  matter  of  s(?me 
importance  to  English  gentlemen.  Scot- 
land, in  fact,  was  in  no  respect  what^ 
Scotland  was  thirty  years  ago.  'J'he  sys- 
tem of  the  Scotch  Banks  was  diflcrent 
from  that  of  the  English  ;  but  it  was  one 
])art  of  Lord  Liverpool's  scheme  to  assi- 
milate them  as  much  as  possible.  Was 
Scotland  alone  to  set  up  for  an  exclusive 
system  ?  Was  a  gentleman  in  Scotland, 
with  £.20,000  a-year,  to  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  cash-credit,  while  another 
system  was  to  prevail  in  England,  which 
would  not  permit  it.  He  could  not  but 
augur,  when  the  rej)ort  came  to  be  per- 
used, the  temper  of  the  country  in  favour 
of  a  gold  currency,  might  change  to  one 
in  favour  of  paper.  Why,  he  asked, 
were  not  the  English  bankers  examined  , 
as  well  as  the  Scotch  ? — for  it  could  only 
be  by  such  means  that  the  inqrits  or  de- 
merits of  both  systems  of  banking  could 
be  fairly  ascertained.  He  had  no  motion 
with  which  to  trouble  the  ITouse,  and 
he  begged  to  say,  that  he  had  every  re- 
spect and  regard,  personally,  for  the  No- 
ble Earl  (Liverpool),  but  lie  wished  he 
had  possessed  better  nerves,  and  had  in- 
dulged in  less  flash — ( Ilear^  hear^  hear  I ) 

Mr  Secretary  Peel  complained  of  this 
very  irregular  mode  of  procec-'ing,  the 
report  not  yet  being  printed,- and  conse- 
quently, not  in  the  hands  of  ^lembers. 
Mr  Abercromby  observed,  that  the  soli- 
dity of  the  Scotch  Bunks,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  partners  in  them, 
w^as  a  reason  why,  above  all  others,  they 
ought  to  be  put  under  restraint  as  to  the 
issue  of  their  notes. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr  Ell  ice, 
Mr  Guerney,  and  Mr  Grant,  the  report 
was  received. 

3L — Parliament  was  prorogued  this 
day  till  14th  July,  pro  forma.  It  was 
dissolved  on  the  succeeding  day. 
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MAY. 

Arbroath  10. — Trade  has  almost  de- 
serted our  town.  Some  weighty  failures, 
in  the  end  of  last  week  and  beginning  of 
this,  have  spread  dismay  among  all  clas- 
ses. A  great  quantity  of  labourers,  in 
consequence,  are  out  of  employment. 

Dundee — Our  commercial  horizon, 
gloomy  and  dark  already,  has  become 
more  so  by  the  effect  of  some  ad- 
ditional failures,  which  are  threatening 
to  be  too  common  ;  when  they  will  end, 
Heaven  knows  ;  but  at  present  there  is 


no  appearance  of  a  termination  to  them. 
It  is  somewhat  curious,  that  while  wea- 
ving is  in  so  depressed  a  state  here,  and 
still  getting  more  so,  wages  should  be 
improving  in  Forfar. 

12 — The  question  between  the  King's 
Printers  and  the  Bible  Society,  as  to  the 
right  of  printing  on  importing  from  Eng- 
land copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
Psalm-Books,  Confession  of  Faith,  Ca- 
techisms, larger  and  shorter,  and  Books 
of  Common-Prayer,  was  decided,  this 
day,  by  the  First  Division  of  the  Court 
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of  Session.  Tlie  Lord  President,  Lords 
llenriiind,  Craigie,  and  Balgray,  were 
I  unaniintmsly  of  opinion,  that  tlie  right 
I  of  the  King  to  print  the  Scriptures,  and 
conseciuently  the  [)ovver  of  delegating 
that  right,  belonged  to  him  as  the  civil 
magistrate — tlie  natural  guardian  of  the 
reiigioti  of  the  State.  Lord  Gillies  had 
some  doubts  as  to  the  privileges  of  the 
King  to  print  the  Bible  as  an  exclusive 
right  in  Scotland.  The  interdict  for- 
merly granted  is  therefore  continued, 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  Books  of  Com- 
mon-Prayer, which  the  counsel  for  the 
King*s  printers  passed  from. 

iliGii  Court  of  Justicicary. — 
15. — TJiis  day,  the  court  met  for  the  first 
time  after  the  Circuits,  when  the  whole 
of  their  Lordships  were  present.  Three 
prisoners,  in  certified  cases  from  Circuit 
Courts,  were  placed  at  the  bar,  viz.  Dun- 
can Clark,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
illegitimate  child,  certified  from  Perth, — 
and  .James  Keid  and  Margaret  Sherrifts, 
for  housebreaking  and  theft,  certified 
from  Aberdeen. 

The  objection  to  the  relevancy  of  the 
indictment  in  the  case  of  Clark  was  ar- 
gued by  Mr  Smythe,  on  the  ground  that 
he  found  that  part  of  the  indictment 
served  on  the  prisoner  at  the  bar — parti- 
cularly that  part  descriptive  of  the  locus 
delicti — was  written  on  an  erasure  ;  and 
on  comparing  this  with  the  document  on 
the  Porteous  Roll,  of  which  it  should 
have  been  a  literal  copy,  the  part  alluded 
to  was  totally  different.  The  Learned 
Gentleman  at  some  length  contended  for 
the  sufTiciency  of  the  objection,  but,  after 
a  fejw  observations  from  Mr  Alison, 
their  Lordships  repelled  it.  The  diet 
was  deserted  j)ro  loco  et  tempore^  and  the 
prisoner  was  recommitted. 

The  objection  in  the  case  of  Reid  and 
Sherriffs  was  stated  by  Mr  Cosmo  Innes  ; 
it  was  founded  on  the  inventory  of  stolen 
property  accompanying  the  criminal  let- 
ters not  having  been  signed  by  the  clerk 
of  Court,  but  by  the  Advocate-Depute. 
After  hearing  Mr  Ahson  and  the  Solici- 
tor-General against  the  objection,  and 
Mr  Menzies  in  reply,  the  Court  ordered 
a  Report  of  what  had  been  the  practice 
to  be  given  in,  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
diet  to  be  continued  against  the  prisoners. 
— The  Court  then  adjourned. 

FuMic  Meeting. — 17. — This  day,  a 
highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  inha- 
bitants was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
George  Street,  agreeable  to  a  notice  from 
the  Magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
scribing for  the  relief  of  the  present  dis- 
tress under  which  the  manufacturers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  suffering. 
Amo]>g  those  present  we  observed  Lord 


Forbes,  the  Lord  President,  the  Lortl 
.Justice  Clerk,  Baron  Clerk  Rattray,  L(»rds 
Pitmilly,  AHoway,  and  Medvvyn,  the 
Solicitor-General,  Sir  William  Forbes, 
Sir  John  Hay,  Sir  .John  Hope,  &c. 

The  Lord  Provost  was  called  to  the 
Chair,  and  addressed  the  meeting  at  con- 
siderable length.  The  Solicitor-General 
proposed  the  resolutions,  which  were  se- 
conded by  Lord  Forbes,  and  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to. 

Mr  Solicitor-General  read  two  letters, 
one  from  Arbroath,  and  the  other  from 
Paisley.  The  former  stated  that  there 
were  2243  out  of  employment  at  present, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  1835 
would  be  discharged.  Ih  Paisley,  it  was 
understood  that  there  were  2000  families 
out  of  work,  which  might  amount  to 
8000  persons. 

Subscription  papers  were  handed  round 
the  room,  and  upwards  of  £.1500  sub- 
scribed. The  Lord  Provost  announced 
that  the  Earl  of  Moray  had  sent  him  a 
note,  authorising  his  name  to  be  put 
down  for  £.100  (^Applause) 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

17. — General  Assembly, — This  even- 
ing, according  to  ancient  custom,  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates  waited  upon  the 
Right  Honourable  James  Lord  Forbes, 
his  Majesty's  High  Commissioner  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, at  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  presented 
his  Grace  with  the  keys  of  the  City. 

On  the  following  day  his  Grace  pro- 
ceeded, under  an  escort  of  the  7th  Hussars, 
to  the  Merchants*  Hall,  where  he  arrived 
at  half-past  eleven,  and  held  his  levee, 
which  was  numerously  attended. 

At  twelve  o'clock  his  Grace  walked  in 
procession  to  the  High  Church,  sujiported 
by  the  Marquis  of  Tweedale  and  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  and  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
forming  the  most  splendid  cortege  that 
has  been  seen  for  some  years. 

The  Reverend  Dr  Cook  of  Laurence- 
kkk,  the  Moderator,  preached  an  eloquent 
and  impressive  sermon  from  Romans  iv. 
25,  After  divine  service,  the  Moderator 
and  members  of  Assembly  proceeded  to 
tl>e  Aisle,  where  the  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  and 
the  Assembly  having  been  constituted. 

The  Moderator  stated,  that  the  As- 
sembly had  now,  according  to  custom, 
to  appoint  a  successor  to  him  in  the  chau* 
which  he  then  filled,  and  to'  which  ho- 
nour he  proposed  that  Dr  Thomas  Tay- 
lor, minister  of  Tibbermuir,  be  elected. 

This  motion  having  been  seconded  by 
Principal  Nicoll,  was  ananimously  agreed 
to;  whereupon  Dr  Taylor  was  called  in, 
and  his  election  intimated  to  hiai. 
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Dr  Taylor  having  taken  the  chair,  his 
Majesty's  commission  was  then  read,  and 
ordered  to  be  recorded,  as  was  always  the 
Royal  letter. 

His  Grace  the  Commissioner  then  ad- 
dressed the  Assembly,  in  course  of  which 
he  aptly  alluded  to  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  committee  of  last  Assembly  on  the 
subject  of  education  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands,  towards  which  object  he 
now  presented  his  Majesty's  warrant  for 
£.2000. 

The  Moderator  replied  to  his  Grace's 
address. 

A  letter  from  Dr  Macknight,  sub- 
clerk  of  the  Assembly,  was  produced  and 
read,  intimating  that  the  state  of  his  health 
put  it  out  of  his  power  to  appear  at  this 
Assembly,  and  throwing  himself  upon' 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  that  they 
might  appoint  a  person  to  supply  his  place 
in  the  present  Assembly.  A  keen  discus- 
sion then  arose,  whether  a  clerk  should 
be  appointed  pro  tempore^  or  whether  the 
appointment  should  be  permanent.  The 
House  divided  on  the  subject,  when 
there  appeared  in  favour  of  the  first  pro- 
position 66 — of  the  second  134.  Ma- 
jority for  making  the  appointment  per- 
manent, 68. 

Dr  Nicoll  then  moved  that  Dr  Lee  be 
appointed  sub-clerk  conjointly  with  Dr 
Macknight,  w^hich  was  seconded  by  the 
Solicitor.General,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

19 — The  Assembly  met.  The  draft 
of  the  answer  to  his  Majesty^s  letter  was 
read  and  approved  of,  and  the  Moderator 
authorised  to  sign  it  in  name  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  and  his  Grace  was  requested  to 
transmit  the  same  to  his  Majesty. 

Some  extracts  from  the  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Wi- 
dows' Fund  were  read,  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  the  Collector  of  that  fund 
is  in  future  to  receive  £.200  per  annum 
of  salary,  his  clerk  £.100,  and  the  clerk 
to  the  trustee  a  similar  sum.  Principal 
>Iicoll,  after  paying  a  compliment  to  the 
diligence  and  zeal  of  Sir  Henry  Moncreiif, 
who  had  not,  he  said,  been  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  necessary 
increase  of  salary,  moved  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Trustees  be  approved  of. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  was  given  in  and  read,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  have  given  all  the 
pledge  that  could  be  expected  of  them,  or 
is  usually  given  in  such  cases.  Dr  Inglis 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Assembly  for 
his  exertions  in  this  cause  ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  agreed  that  the  General 
Assembly  shall  appoint  a  committee,  to 


be  selected  from  all  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  Church,  to  hold  its  meetings  in  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  direction  and  management  ■ 
of  all  the  concerns  of  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment. 

20. — Dr  Baird  produced  and  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  means  of 
increasing  education  in  Scotland,  than 
which  a  more  important  report  had  never 
been  communicated  to  the  Assembly. 
The  Reverend  Principal  first  alluded  to 
the  voluminous  documents  referred  to  in 
the  report ;  the  first  of  which  consisted 
of  the  four  large  folio  volumes  then  on 
the  table  of  the  Assembly.  In  these  four 
volumes  were  embodied  the  hand-writing 
of  every  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  they  contained  returns  in  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  education  in  every 
parish  in  Scotland.  Another  volume 
which  he  presented  contained  the  sub- 
stance of  all  these  returns  in  a  tabular 
form  ;  in  it  there  were  not  less  than  56 
columns,  and  47,000  separate  entries. 
Having  also  given  in  the  minute-book, 
letter- book,  &c.  of  the  committee,  the 
reverend  Principal  proceeded  to  read  the 
report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  re- 
turns had  been  made  from  every  parish 
in  Scotland,  comprising  a  population  of 
2,903,850 ;  that  collections  had  been 
made  in  420  parishes,  averaging 
£.llullii6d.  each,  making  a  total  of 
£.4863"  6  It  3d.,  besides  donations  amount- 
ing to  £.448..12s.„6d.,  and  £.78  of  an- 
nual subscriptions.  From  these,  together 
with  interest,  and  several  sums  intimated, 
but  not  yet  paid,  they  might  reckon  on  a 
fund  of  £.5800.  The  first  school  had 
been  established  at  Ullapool,  in  the  parish 
of  Lochbroom,  a  parish  58  miles  in 
length  by  38  in  breadth,  and  the  whole 
number  of  stations  where  the  committee 
at  the  present  date  had  agreed  to  estabiisb 
schools,  amounted  to  42.  There  were, 
ether  applications  for  schools  before  the 
committee,  but  these,  as  they  had  been 
more  recently  presented,  had  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  report  concluded  with  con- 
gratulating the  Assembly  on  its  success. 

Dr  Nicoll  warmly  complimented  the 
zeal  and  diligence  of  the  committee,  but 
particularly  of  its  convener.  Principal 
Baird,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  eulo* 
gizing  the  conduct  of  his  colleague.s>* 

The  Assembly  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  overtures  on  small 
livings  of  the  Church ;  and,  after  some 
discussion,  a  comnfittee  was  appointed, 
with  instructions  to  report  to  a  subse- 
quent meeting  of  this  Assembly. 

The  Assembly  next  took  up  the  re- 
ference from  the  Synod  of  Angus  and 
Meams,  relative  to  the  profanation  of  the 
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r  Sabbath.    It  particularly  complained  of 
I  the  conduct  of  the  fishermen,  in  exercis- 
ing their  calling  on  the  Sabbath,  at  all 
hours. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
to  prim  the  statute  anent  the  violation  of 
the  Sabbath  separately,  and  circulate 
it  throughout  the  Church,  with  a  general 
recommendation  to  enforce  the  law  re- 
lative to  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath. 

22 — The  Procurator  for  the  Church 
proceeded  to  make  his  report  on  the 
state  of  the  funds  of  the  Church,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  debts  due 
when  he  last  made  report,  amounted  to 
£1350.  By  th*;  subscriptions  of  Mini- 
sters, it  was  reduced  to  i:.1231..16i,6d. 
By  the  votes  of  the  House,  however,  of 
last  year,  the  Church  wa«  pledged  for  an 
additional  debt  of  £.620.  The  contribu- 
tion of  the  lay  members  last  year  amount- 
ed to  £.4i50,  but,  notwithstanding  that 
large  sum,  the  Church  was  either  indebt- 
ed, or  pledged  for  £,14-67. 

The  Assembly  then  called  for  the 
overture  from  the  Synod  of  Dumfries, 
anent  clandestine  marriages. 

Reverend  Mr  D.  Wright  appeared  in 
support  of  the  overture.  The  evil,  he 
said,  had  long  been  permitted  to  exist 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  of  Duju- 
fries.  He  did  not  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  had  come  to  the  Assembiy 
without  trying  what  could  be  effected  by 
regulations  ;  but  no  regulations  nor  co- 
operations on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery 
could  be  efp-^ctive,  unless  the  conduct  and 
practice  of  the  Magistrates  were  also  re- 
gulated. The  conduct  of  these  func- 
tionaries, he  trusted,  he  would  be  able  to 
show  were  quite  contrary  to  the  statute- 
law  of  the  land.  To  put  an  end  to  such 
evils,  so  destructive  to  the  virtue,  happi- 
ness, and  well-being  of  society,  must  be 
the  wish  of  all  who  valued  the  interests 
of  piety  and  morality  ;  and  to  do  so,  no 
new  laws  were  necessary,  but  only  to  put 
in  force  those  already  in  existence.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  of  putting  down  the  evil  com- 
plained of,  and  to  report.  After  several 
members  of  Assembly  had  delivered  their 
opinions,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
report. 

The  Asssembly  next  proceeded  to.  con- 
sider the  petition  and  appeal  of  the  Rev. 
Malcolm  M'Leod,  minister  of  Snizort, 
against  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Skye,  suspending  the  Rev.  Roderick 
M^Leod,  minister  of  Bracadale,  for  contu- 
macy. 

The  minutes  of  Presbytery  were  read, 
detailing  the  various  proceedings  which 
had  taken  place,  from  which  it  appeareil, 
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that  the  Presbytery  got  from  Mr  M'Lcod 
a  statement  that  there  were  47  children, 
under  three  years  [of  age,  unbaptized  in 
the  parish,  and  that  for  the  two  years 
and  a-half  that  he  had  been  incumbent, 
he  had  only  baptised  seven.  The  Pres- 
bytery then  resolved  on  a  Presbyterial  visi- 
tation, when  the  elders  and  heads  of 
families  were  called  before  them.  At  a 
forenoon  meeting  of  Presbytery,  four  per- 
sons having  children  to  be  baptized  were 
examined — three  of  whom  were  found 
entitled  to  have  the  ordinance  adminis- 
tered, and  one  unfit.  Two  of  whom 
had  their  children  instantly  baptized,  but 
one  man's  (R.  Shaw)  child,  Mr  M'Leod 
positively  refused  to  baptize,  because 
Shaw  had  been  impertinent,  and  also  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  regular  attender  of 
the  ordinances  of  religion.  In  this  re- 
fusal the  Presbytery  acquiesced  for  the 
time.  At  the  Presbyterial  examination, 
Mr  M'Leod  still  refused  to  baptize 
Shaw*s  child,  in  consequence  of  which 
refusal,  the  Presbytery  suspended  Mr 
M'Leod  until  he  should  agree  to  baptize 
the  child ;  but  the  Moderator  was  au- 
thorised, should  Mr  M'Leod  comply,  to 
call  a  pro  re  nata  meeting,  and  remove 
this  sentence  of  suspension.  Against  this 
sentence  Mr  M^Leod  of  Snizort  dissented, 
and  appealed. 

After  parties  had  been  heard,  and 
several  Members  of  Court  had  delivered 
\heir  opinions,  Dr  Nicoll,  on  the  ground 
that,  if  subordination  was  not  adhered  to, 
ev^ry  Minister  might  set  up  an  inde- 
pernient  congregation  of  his  own,  moved, 
in  e.^ect,  that  the  sentence  appealed  from 
should  be  affirmed. 

Dr  M^Gill  considered  it  rash  to  judge 
of  the  conduct  of  a  Minister  who  had  re- 
fused ti)  baptize  a  child,  without  weigh- 
ing well  all  the  motives  on  which  his  re- 
fusal might  be  grounded.  He  moved 
that  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Skye  should  be  reversed. 

The  vote  being  now  loudly  called  for, 
the  House  divided,  when  there  appeared, 
for  Princijial  NicolPs  motion,  108 — for 
Dr  M'Giirs,  73— -majority,  35. 

23. — The  Assembly  met  at  1 1  o'clock, 
but  it  being  understood  that  the  question 
on  the  union  of  offices  was  to  come  on, 
the  gallery  appropriated  to  strangers  was 
filled  soon  aft«r  9  o'clock,  and,  by  the 
time  of  meeting,  the  House  was  crowded 
in  every  part.  There  were  a  number  of 
ladies  on  each  side  of  the  throne,  and  in 
the  gallery. 

Overtures  against  the  union  of  profes- 
sorships, or  other  offices,  with  parochial 
charges,  were  read  from  the  Synod  of 
Fife,  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow,  Kirk, 
cudbright,   Irvine,   Paisley,  Dunblane, 
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Fordycc,  TurriH;  Tain,  Tongue,  and  For- 
Tar  ;  the  Synod  of  Sutherland  and  Caith- 
ness; the  Presbyteries  of  Dornoeh  and 
l^oss;  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling; 
and  the  Presbytery  of  Stirlin". 

Mr  Marsha] I  of  Glasgow  then  proceed* 
ed  to  state  his  reasons  why  he  consider- 
ed that  the  holding  of  pluralities  was  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
education,  and  concluded  a  speech  of  con- 
siderid)le  length  and  ability,  by  moving, 

*^  That  the  (ieneral  Assembly,  having 
considered  the  overtures  relative  to  the 
union  of  the  oUice  of  a  parochial  minis- 
ter with  that  of  Principal  or  Professor  in 
any  of  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  and 
being  deeply  convir»ced  that  such  unions 
are  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
education,  and  learning,  and  contrary  to 
the  spirit  t)f  our  ecclesiastical  constitution, 
resolve.  That  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  an  overture  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  Presbyteries  of  this  Church,  for 
preventing  such  unions  of  these  offices  in 
future,  in  all  cases  not  already  provided 
for  by  the  act  of  Assembly  1817,  and  to 
report  to  this  Assembly  ;  and  farther,  in 
respect  that  some  of  the  theological  pro- 
fessorships are  not  at  present  sufliciently 
provided  for,  the  General  Assembly  re- 
solve to  appoint  a  committee  to  take  all 
such  cases  into  consideration,  with  in- 
structions to  make  all  necessary  inquiries, 
and  to  adopt  all  measures  that  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  with  the  view  of  ob. 
laining  some  means  or  security  fur  the 
adequate  endowment  of  these  offices,  alid 
to  report  to  next  Assembly." 

Mr  Douglas  Cheape,  advocate,  spoke 
against  the  overtures. 

Principal  Nicoll  proposed  that  tliC  fol- 
lowing motion  be  adopted  : — That  the 
General  Assembly,  having  maturely  de- 
liberated on  the  subject  of  these  overtures, 
judge  it  inexpedient  to  transinit  any 
overture  upon  the  subject  to  the  several 
Presbyteries  of  this  Church.'* 

Dr  Cook  assumed  it  as  a  fact,  about 
which  no  man  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  can  have  any  doubt, 
that  our  Scottish  Reformers  did  not  con- 
template, under  their  ecclesiastical  polit}', 
the  union  of  benefices  with  offices  in  Uni- 
versities. Yet  they  acted  with  respect  to 
this  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they 
did  as  to  other  unions.  They  passed  laws 
against  the  union  of  benefices  with  cure 
of  souls,  against  non-residence,  and  against 
the  junction  of  offices  properly  secular, 
with  parochial  charges,  but  they  passed 
no  law  against  the  union  of  benefices  with 
situations  in  Universities.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  this,  they  often  indirectly  and  di- 
rectly sanctioned  such  imion.  I  perfect- 
ly agree,  continued  he,  with  those  who 


think,  that,  under  proper  arrangemciit, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  union  of  oflices  and 
benefices  should  be  aboli.^hed  ;  not  that  I 
think  that  the  ordinary  duties  of  both 
may  not  be  thoroughly  performed,  but 
because  we  should  thus  bring  back  the 
Church  to  its  original  state,  because  the 
duties  of  one  situation  are  (juite  sufficient 
for  the  talents  and  active  powers  of  the 
great  part  of  mankind,  becau-^e  the  oiHce 
of  a  minister  or  profes.^or  has  a  full  claim 
upon  the  individual  who  holds  it  for  the 
full  exercise  of  his  intellectual  powers, 
and  because,  were  adtquate  emolumeiils 
attached  to  it,  grejAer  encouragement 
would  be  given  to  literature  and  theology 
than  exists  under  the  present  system.  I 
am  for  appointing  a  committee  of  in- 
quiry. We  shrjll  thus  know  on  what 
ground  we  .^taud,  and  so  legislate  as  to 
prevent  the  d/nger  of  evil.  This  mode 
of  proceedin.17  should,  I  think,  be  accept- 
able to  all,  both  to  the  supporters  and 
opposers  of  pluralities.  The  Pieverend 
Doctor  concluded  with  the  following 
motion  — 

"  The  General  Assembly  having  con- 
sidered the  overtures  on  the  table,  find, 
that  it  is  not  expedient,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  transmit  to  Presbyteries 
an  overture  for  abolishing  the  union  of 
uftices  in  Universities  with  parochial 
charges,  where  the  law  of  residence  is 
not  violated ;  but  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  adequate 
endowments  for  theological  professorships 
could  be  obtained,  and  what  eflect  the 
universal  abolition  of  pluralities  would 
produce  on  the  connexion  between  the 
Church  and  the  Universities  of  Scotland." 

The  Lord  President  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  most  unqualified  as- 
tonishment, that  the  Clergy  of  any  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  especially  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  should  endeavour  utterly 
and  for  ever  to  disqualify  themssclves 
from  holding  the  office  of  Professors  in 
the  Universities  of  Scotland.  For  his 
own  part,  he  would  wish  to  behold,  not 
only  the  theological  and  philosophical 
chairs,  but  every  chair  in  the  University 
filled  by  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  so 
impressed  as  he  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  proper  education  and  in- 
struction of  youth,  that  he  would  rejoiee, 
if  possible,  to  see  those  of  law  and  medi- 
cine filled  by  such  men.  He  would  rote 
for  the  motion  of  the  Learned  Doctor 
(Cook),  if  that  was  the  general  sense  of 
the  House  ;  but  h^  would  rather  vote 
for  the  motion  of  the  reverend  Principal 
(Dr  Nicoll)  that  they  should  dismiss  this 
overture. — {Ilear^  heai\,  uud  applause.) 

J>  M*Gill  combated  at  considerable 
len^'th  the  doctrine  that  the  union  of  (,ffi« 
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CCS  was  siiuctinncd  h)  ihe  practice  ol"  tlie 
Church. 

The  Lord  Trovost  held,  that  for  the 
riglit  dischar<^e  of  the  clerical  duties,  it 
was  important  a  ?vlinist^r  should  be  in 
easy  circumstances,  tree  from  all  pecu- 
niary euibarrahsments,  that  he  might  de- 
vote his  whole  undivided  attention  to  the 
sacred  duties  of  his  office  ;  and,  for  that 
reason,  he  should  support  the  overtures. 
]^r  Kerrie  of  Kilconquhar  deprecated  the 
arguments  of  some  of  the  speakers,  de- 
nouncing pluralists,  as  they  were  called, 
JU5  selHsh  and  intere^Jted  men.     Dr  Chal- 
mers said  he  abominated  ilie  whole  sys- 
tem of  pluralities,  but  he  acquitted  him- 
self of  any  hostility  to  the  persons  of 
those  who  held  them.    He  wished  to  see 
a  clear  and  comfortable  adjustment  of 
the  question.    He  believed  that,  over  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
they  would  not  find  abler  and  more  ac- 
complished men  than  those  pluralists. 
All  that  he  wished  was,  that  they  were 
double  in  amount — it  would  just  be  the 
addition  of  so  many  more  labourers.  It 
was  a  simple  maxim,  admitted  by  the 
common  sense  of  all  ages,  that  the  work 
of  two  men  was  better  than  one.  They 
had  been  called  on  for  instances  of  the 
defects  of  pluralists.    There  was  no  al- 
legation of  defects.     But  it  was  clear 
that  those  duties  might  be  done  still  bet- 
ter if  such  men  had  not  both  their  hands 
filled,  and  were  not  encumbered  with  a 
double  watch,  right  and  left.    He  could 
not  help  lamenting  the  mischiefs  done 
by  the  second-rate  philosophers  of  the  pre- 
sent  age,  and  felt  grateful  in  looking 
back  to  those  great  names — the  New- 
tons,  and  Boyles,  and  Lockes,  and  Bacons, 
but  chief  of  these  the  great  Sir  Isaac,  whose 
humility  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  be- 
lief in  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
The  Rev.  Doctor  contrasted,  in  a  strain 
of  high  and  impassioned  eloquence,  the 
value  of  these  high  testimonies  in  favour 
of  Christianity,  with  the  littleness  of  the 
second-rate  philosophers  of  the  present 
day,  who  affected  to  consider  the  study 
of  religion  as  beneath  their  notice.  He 
did  not  like  that  part  of  the  motion 
which  instructed  the  committee  to  inquire 
into  the  means  of  providing  proper  en- 
dowments.   This  was  not  in  good  taste. 
It  was  too  Scottish  a  method  of  going 
aboilt  the  bu-iness.  This  the  Rev.  Doctor 
illustrated  by  the  well-known  anecdote  of 
the  characteristic  national  replies  to  a  ge- 
neral question,  which  excited  much  laugh- 
ter in  the  House    The  Assembly  should 
rome  forward  boldly  and  firmly  with  a  de- 
claration of  their  purpose  and  their  princi- 
ple, and  not  ask,  like  the  Scotsman  in  his 
anecdote,    *'  What  wull  your  honours 


be  pleased  togi'c  us?'' — {Much  htti^^/dcr.) 
— The  Doctor  concluded  his  address  by 
calling  upon  the  Assembly  to  come  boldly 
forward,  and  trust  to  the  liberality  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  never  yet 
disappointed  them  in  any  reasonable  re- 
quest. Let  us  sweep  away  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  corruption,  and  then  we  might 
hope  to  see  this  visible  l>ecome  like  the 
spiritual  Church,  a  glorious  ('hurch,  with- 
out spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing. 
— {Great  applan.se.)  Dr  Cook  here  with- 
prew  his  motion  as  unnecessary.  After  an 
able  and  argumentative  speech  by  James 
Moncrieft*,  Esq.  Advocate,  against  the 
union  of  offices,  the  cries  of  Question'* 
and  "  Vote"  became  loud  and  general, 
and  the  roll  was  accordingly  called,  when 
there  appeared — 

For  Dr  NicolTs  motion,  .  ;  160 
For  Mr  Marshall's,     .    .    .  106 

Majority,  ....  — 54^ 
being  double  the  majority  of  last  year  , 
the  numbers  then  being  144' to  118. 

24. — Dr  Lee,  as  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  manuscripts  of  the  Church, 
made  a  commvmication,  stating  general- 
ly, that,  during  last  year,  the  committee 
had  not  been  able  to  recover  any  MSS. 
of  great  value.  Some,  however,  of  rather 
a  curious  nature,  they  had  recovered — 
one  of  which  tended  to  throw  consider- 
able light  upon  the  opinions  of  the  fa- 
thers, in  reference  to  the  subject  which 
had  been  under  discussion  on  Wednes- 
day. It  related  to  the  translation  of  Dr 
Dickson  from  Glasgow,  to  a  professorial 
chair  in  Edinburgh,  to  which  it  was  un- 
derstood that  a  parochial  charge  was  at- 
tached. 

25 — Dr  Campbell,  as  convener  of  the 
committee  on  the  translation  of  the 
Gaelic  Bible,  gave  in  the  report,  which 
was  read.  The  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament  had  been  printed  in  quarto, 
and  that  of  the  New  Testament  in  oc- 
tavo ;  a  translation  of  the  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  had  also  been  made. 
The  committee  recommended,  that  this 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  should  be 
used  in  all  churches  and  chapels  under 
the  authority  of  the  Assembly.  Copies 
of  the  work  v/ere  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House. 

The  Assembly  then  proc^redcd  to  con- 
sider an  appeal  from  certain  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Lasswade,  against  a  de- 
cision of  the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  re- 
fusing permission  to  erect  a-chapel-r)f 
ease  at  Roslin  ;  with  a  dissent  from  said 
decision,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Ramsay,  minis- 
ter of  Ormiston. 

After  parties  had  been  heard,  and  the 
members  of  Assembly  had  delivered  their 
opinions,  it  was  carried  unanimously  that 
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the  Assembly  do  sustain  the  appeal  from 
the  Presbytery  of  Dalkeith,  and  reverse 
the  sentence  :  Find  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  such  as  to  render  it  expe- 
dient that  the  prayer  of  the  petition 
should  be  granted,  and  a  chapeUof-ease 
erected  at  Koslin  :  Remit  to  the  Presby- 
tery to  proceed  in  the  matter  according 
to  the  act  of  Assembly  relative  to  chapels 
of  ease. 

26 — The  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Widows'  Fund  was  made  by  Sir  H. 
Monfcreiff,  who  stated,  that  an  addition 
would  this  year  be  made  to  the  annui- 
ties, but  no  farther  addition  could  be 
made  for  fourteen  years  to  come.  With 
respect  to  the  additional  emoluments  to 
the  officers  of  the  fund,  he  said  it  was  not 
of  great  consequence  to  him  as  an  indi- 
vidual, for  in  all  probability  he  had  but 
little  longer  to  live  ;  but  the  other  officers 
were  well  entitled  to  an  advance  of  salary, 
for  never  were  more  meritorious  indivi- 
duals  employed  in  any  service  than  the 
clerk  of  the  trustees  and  the  collector's 
clerk. 

The  report  of  the  committee  for  class- 
ing returns  to  overtures  was  called  for, 
when  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the 
Presbyteries  had  approved  of  the  first 
overture  for  an  alteration  in  the  course 
of  Theological  Study,  and  one  half  of  the 
Presbyteries  agreed  to  both  overtures. 

Dr  Brunton,  Convener  of  the  Commit- 
tee, stated  that  the  result  of  the  returns 
were,  that  42  Presbyteries  approved  of 
the  first  overture,  and  38  had  returned  in 
favour  of  the  second.  Therefore,  he 
should  now  move,  that  the  first  overture 
do  pass  into  a  law,  and  that  the  second 
be  re-transmitted.  By  this  overture 
being  passed  into  a  law  of  the  Church,  it 
would  become  imperative  on  every  stu- 
dent of  divinity  to  give  one  year  of  regu- 
lar attendance  at  the  Divinity  Hall.  So 
far  from  this  alteration  being  injurious 
to  students,  who  were  afterwards  to  be- 
come tutors,  he  thought  quite  the  con- 
trary would  be  the  result ;  because,  after 
having  attended  one  year,  and  he  thought 
that  should  be  their  first  year,  they  would 
be  more  able  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  office.  They  would  stand  on  a  high- 
er grade  in  education,  and,  as  they  rose, 
so  would  their  pupils  also  rise.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the  first  over- 
ture do  now  pass  into  a  law,  which  was 
unanimously  approved  of. 

The  Assembly  then  proceeded  to  hear 
the  appeal  of  Alexander  Brown,  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  against  a  sentence  of  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  affirming  a 
sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow, 
depriving  him  of  his  licence  for  simonai- 
cal  practices ;  he  having  written  a  letter 


to  Mr  Cunningham  of  Lainshaw,  offer- 
ing to  pay  £.100  per  annum  lor  five 
years,  if  that  gentleman  would  give  him 
the  presentation  to  the  church  and  parish 
of  Stewarton.  This  letter  Mr  Cunning- 
ham communicated  to  the  Presbytery. 

Principal  Nicoll  said,  if  there  was  any 
thing  about  which  the  law  of  the  Church 
was  more  express  than  another,  it  was  to 
prevent  simony.  It  was  true,  the  crime 
was  not  here  .completed,  but  the  moral 
guilt  was  as  great  as  in  the  actual  com- 
mission, 'i'hat  it  was  not  committed, 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  appellant.  He 
therefore  moved  that  the  Assembly  do 
dismiss  the  appeal,  and  affirm  the  sen- 
tence of  the  Synod. 

Mr  James  Moncrielf  seconded  the 
motion,  which,  after  some  observations 
from  the  Solicitor-General,  was  unani- 
mously approved  of. 

28  There  was  no  business  of  import- 
ance, and  the  Assembly  was  dissolved  in 
the  usual  form. 

14 — Ball  arid  Concert  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Distressed  Marmfacturers  of  Scot* 
land — A  Ball  and  Concert  was  given  in 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  George  Street,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  distressed  inanufactu- 
rers,  which  was  attended  by  a  fashionable 
party  of  nearly  400.  The  rooms  were 
very  neatly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  The 
lobby  was  encircled  with  white,  and 
edged  with  pink,  and  the  columns  were 
fluted  with  white,  and  wreathed  with 
pink,  which  had  a  pleasing  effect.  The 
large  room  was  appropriated  for  dancing, 
and  the  smaller  rooms  were  very  neatly 
arranged  for  the  concert  and  refreshments. 
The  company  began  to  arrive  about  ten, 
and  shortly  afterwards  dancing  commen- 
ced,  which  was  kept  up  with  much  spi- 
rit till  nearly  four  o'clock,  varying  from 
quadrilles  to  waltzes  and  country  dances. 
The  sum  collected  was  upwards  of  £.400. 

A  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Professor  Playfair  has  recently  been 
commenced  on  the  Calton  Hill,  and  is  in 
rapid  progress.  The  architecture  is  Gre- 
cian, after  a  design  by  Mr  William  Play- 
fair,  and  the  work  is  being  executed  in  a 
very  superior  manner,  under  Messrs 
Smith  and  Culbertson.  The  situation  is 
at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Observa- 
tory wall,  and  will  be  within  the  new  en- 
closure. When  completed,  this  monu- 
ment will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
architectural  ornaments  of  our  city. 

A  very  interesting  experiment  has 
lately  been  conducted  in  the  Armoury  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  in  which  the  most 
intense  light  ever  yet  produced  by  art 
was  exhibited.  It  was  excited  by  direct- 
ing a  jet  of  spirit  lamp  upon  a  piece  of 
lime,  by  the  action  of  a  stream  of  oxygen 
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gas.  The  light  thus  produced  is  calcu- 
lated as  being  eighty  times  more  intense 
than  an  equal  area  of  light  emitted  by  the 
combustion  of  an  argand  lamp.  It  is 
said  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of  120 
miles. 

26  Highland  Schools.-^Thxs  even- 

ing  nearly  100  Gentlemen,  who  take  a 
warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly's  scheme  in  establishing 
additional  schools  and  catechists  in  the 
Highlands  and  Islands,  met  at  supper  in 
M'Ewan's   Rooms,    Royal  Exchange. 
Principal  Baird  in  the  chair,  Dr  Chalmers 
croupier.    The  Stewards  appointed  were 
Drs.  Nicol,  M*Farlane,  Thomson,  Cook, 
Rose,  Rev.  Mr  M*Leod  of  Campsie,  So- 
licitor-General, Sir  John  Connell,  Sir 
Henry   Jardine,    Sir  A.M.  M^Kenzie, 
James   Moncrieff,    Esq.,   and  General 
Campbell  of  Lochnell.  A  number  of  toasts 
were  given  and  observations  made,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  meeting ; 
and  on  the  suggestion  of  Principal  Baird, 
it  was  agreed  that  henceforward,  every 
year,  on  the  return  of  every  General  As- 
sembly, there  should  be  held  a  meeting 
of  an  association  friendly  to  the  extension 
of  schools  and  catechists  among  the  help- 
less Highlanders,  under  the  style  and 
title   of      The  Assembly's  Education 
Club."    The  evening  was  passed  in  great 
conviviality,  and  amidst  enthusiastic  and 
universal  expressions  of  the  best  wishes 
to  the  great  and  good  cause  which  had 
brought  them  together. 
ji.gO. — Scottish   Missionary  Society--^ 
.The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Missionary  Society  was  held  in  the  As- 
sembly Rooms,  George  Street,  Professor 
M^Gill  of  Glasgow  in  thechair.  Among 
those  present,  were  observed  Mr  Fergu- 
son of  Woodhill ;  Mr  Stirling  of  Con- 
tent ;  Mr  George  Ross,  Advocate  ;  Mr  J. 
Brydges,  W.S. ;  the  Rev.  Drs  Campbell, 
Dickson,  Gordon,  Buchanan,  Ross,  Thom- 
son, Peddie,  and  Muirhead  ;  Reverend 
Messrs  Malan,  Grey,  Ritchie,  Haldane, 
Innes,  &c.  &c.    The  report  of  the  Di- 
rectors was  read  by  Dr  Dickson,  one  of 
the  secretaries.    It  gave  a  very  flattering 
account  of  the  progress  in  teaching  of 
youth,  made  by  the  two  Missionaries  of 
the  Society  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  of 
the  very  great  hopes  entertained  of  much 
good   being   done  in   Jamaica,  where 
preachers,  in  connexion  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  are  and  will  be  generally 
well  received.     The  planters,  many  of 
whom  are  Scotsmen,  being  partial  to  mi- 
nisters of  that  connection.     In  Russia, 
the  Society  either  has,  or  is  about  to  give 
up  the  Missionary  stations  formerly  occu- 
pied, the  Rev.  Dr.  Ross,    in  moving 
that  the  Report  be  printed,  gave  an  inter- 
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esting  detail  of  the  mission  to  Russia. 
He  stated  that,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  had  not  broken  faith 
with  the  Missionaries— ft>r,  by  the  law  of 
that  empire,  it  is  a  crime  to  proselytise 
any  of  its  subjects.     That  this  law,  not- 
withstanding the  despotic  nature  of  the 
Russian  Government,  the  late  Emperor 
could  not  alter,  from  the  manner  it  was 
interwoven  with  the  prejudices  of  ihe 
people  and  the   priesthood.    The  Mis- 
sionaries were  at  first  settled  as  colonists, 
and  subsequently  the  protection  of  the 
Emperor  was  extended  to  them,  not  offi- 
cially, however,  but  merely  as  a  private 
friend.    From  the  account  Dr  Ross  gave 
of  the  Emperor's  character,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  alike  protecied  all  sects,  and 
would  not  permit  any  one  to  be  persecu- 
ted for  conscience  sake  ;  nor  during  the 
whole  cow  je  of  his  reign,  of  twenty-four 
years,  dia  he  perform  one  despotic  act 
that  he  ever  heard  of— the  whole  course 
of  the  Emperor's  policy  being  to  merit 
the  appellation  of    father  of  his  people." 
The  Rev.  Doctor,  at  con.siderable  length, 
noticed  the  various  tribes  to  whom  the 
Gospel  had  been  sent  by  the  Missionaries, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  naiTative  related 
some  interesting  anecdotes.     The  meet- 
ing was  subsequently  addressed  by  Mr  J- 
Brydges,  Mr  Malan,  and  others. 

June  1  Public   Meeting. -^Thurs^ 

day,  a  general  meeting  of  the  mer- 
chants, ship-owners,  and  inhabitants 
of  Leith,  was  held  in  the  Exchange  Cof- 
fee-room  there,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  har- 
bour and  docks—the  Senior  Magistrate 
in  the  chair. 

Bailie  Hardie  read  the  Report — It  was 
very  voluminous,  and  was  received  with 
much  applause.  In  detailing  the  various 
steps  which  had  been  taken  to  obtain  the 
act,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on 
the  29th  ult.,  a  high  compliment  was  paid 
by  the  committee  to  the  gentlemanly  and 
patient  manner  in  which  the  discussions 
were  carried  on  by  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Bailie  Gilchrist,  who  went  to  London  as 
a  sub-committee  on  the  part  of  the  city 
of  Edinburgh.  The  zealous  and  disin- 
terested exertions  of  Messrs  Scarth  and 
Crichton,  who  attended  to  the  interests 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Leith,  were  also 
noticed.  The  Report  stated,  that  the 
public  bill  of  last  Session,  and  the  private 
one  referred  to  above,  are  so  completely 
connected  with  each  other,  that  they  are 
m  fact  only  two  parts  of  the  same  mea- 
sure. The  result  of  these  gives  a  clear 
view  of  the  affairs  of  the  Port  of  Leith, 
as  follows : 

"  1.  The  amount  of  the  debt  on  the 
5C 
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clocks  is  reduced,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
City  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  last  amended 
state  of  the  Dock  Company's  Bill,  to 
£.265,000. 

"  2.  In  consideration  of  a  part  of  the 
Inner  Wet  Dock,  and  a  space  of  ground 
adjoining,  being  given  up  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  navy,  for  the  use 
of  the  naval  service.  Government  have 
given  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  £.265,000, 
at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a 
sinking  fund  equal  to  one  per  cent,  per 
annum,  for  the  first  twelve  years,  and  2 
per  cent,  thereafter,  being  accumulated 
for  the  extinction  of  the  debt.  The  Go- 
vernment debt  being  paid  off,  the  docks 
to  revert  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh. 

3.  The  City  of  Edinburgh  have 
entered  into  an  agreement,  to  expend 
out  of  their  shore-dues  £.2800  on  the 
extension  of  the  eastern  pier,  while  Go- 
vernment proposes  to  expend  £.19,000 
on  the  extension  of  the  western  pier,  so 
as  to  form,  at  the  same  time,  a  commu- 
nication to  the  naval-yard,  and  so  effect 
the  improvement  of  the  harbour. 

"  4.  Commissioners  are  appointed  for 
superintending  and  managing  the  affairs 
of  the  harbours  and  docks,  and  improve- 
ments therewith,  excepting  only  that  they 
shall  not  interfere  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  and  that  they  shall  not  have  the 
power  of  expending  more  than  £.1000  per 
annum  on  the  harbour,  and  a  like  sum 
on  the  docks,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh.  They  are 
also  to  have  the  charge  of  the  ballast  de- 
partment, and  to  have  the  power  of  con- 
structing timber  basins  on  the  eastern 
sands.  They  are  also  to  have  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superintendent,  and  all 
the  other  officers  to  be  employed  under 
them ;  such  appointments,  however, 
being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Town 
Council,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk 
who  keeps  their  minutes,  who  is  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Council,  but  to  be  sub- 
ject to  suspension  by  commissioners. 

"  5.  The  commissioners  are  to  consist 
of  the  Lord  Provost,  and  five  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Council,  the  Master  of 
the  Merchant  Company  of  Edinburgh, 
three  persons  elected  by  the  Trinity 
House  of  Leith,  three  to  be  elected  by  the 
Merchant  Company  of  Leith,  two  mer- 
chants in  Edinburgh,  who  shall  be  payers 
of  rates  at  the  port  of  Leith  to  the  extent 
of  £.5  per  annum,  and  not  being  mem- 
bers of  the  Town  Council,  nor  being  con- 
nected therewith,  or  dependent  thereon, 
to  be  named  by  the  Magistrates  and 
Council  of  Edinburgh ;  three  merchants 
or  shipowners  of  Leith,  being  payers  of 
rates  to  the  extent  of  £.25  per  annum, 
one  of  which  to  be  elected  by  the  incor- 
poration of  maltmen  of  Leith,  one  by  the 
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incorporated  trades  of  Leith,  and  one  by 
the  ship-owners'  society  of  Leith,  and 
three  persons  to  be  named  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  in  all  21." 

The  Report,  after  pointing  out  the  ad. 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  harbour, 
when  improved  by  the  expenditure  of 
£.47,000,  without  any  addition  to  the 
burdens  of  the  trade  of  the  port — the 
prospect  of  its  becoming  a  naval  station 
of  greater  importance  than  was  before 
contemplated — besides  being  made  acces- 
sible to  steam  and  passage-boats  at  all 
times  of  the  tide — and  noticing  the  plans 
of  Mr  Crichton,  suggested  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Melville,  in  October  1824,  (which 
is  already  before  the  public)  regarding  the 
improvement  of  the  harbour,  concludes 
by  stating, — 

"  That  while  the  committee  give  every 
due  credit  to  Mr  Crichton,  as  the  pro-  I 
poser  of  the  plan  which  has  been  instru-  i| 
mental  in  bringing  about  so  much  good,  i 
they  feel  at  a  loss  how  to  adequately  ex-  ' 
press  their  feelings  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  excellent  Nobleman  to  whom  the  let- 
ter was  addressed,  without  whose  quick 
discrimination  of  the  merits  of  those 
plans  contained  in  it.  might,  like  many 
others  suggested  by  persons  without  rank 
or  influence,  have  passed  unnoticed.  By 
the  excellent  arrangements  which  occur- 
red to  Lord  Melville,  for  carrying  through 
these  plans,  on  the  Dock  Company's 
Bill  being  thrown  out,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  his  Lordship  has  conferred 
the  greater  benefit  on  the  public  service 
on  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  or  on  the  Port  of 
Leith.  AH  have  been  mutually  benefit- 
ed to  an  extent  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations,  and  his  Lordship,  along 
with  the  Honourable  J.  Abercromby, 
in  settling  the  points  at  issue  between  the 
Town  Council  and  the  Leith  Committee, 
has  taken  such  extraordinary  pains  to  in- 
vestigate matters  to  arrive  at  a  just  deci- 
sion, that  even  on  those  one  or  two  points 
on  which  he  may  have  not  gone  the  full 
length  of  the  wishes  of  this  committee, 
they  have  felt  it  due  to  his  Lordship  to 
admit  the  great  strength  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adopted  by  him." 

A  series  of  resolutions  were  moved  by 
Mr  George  Aitchison,  and  unanimously 
adopted.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  afterwards  given  to  the  members  of 
the  committee,  for  the  zealous  and  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  they  had  dischar- 
ged the  important  trust  committed  to 
them,  and  the  meeting  separated. 

N'ew  Machine — In  a  late  sitting  of 
the  French  Philomathic  Society,  M. 
Pay  en,  who  had  recently  arrived  in  Paris 
from  London,  made  a  very  interesting 
communication  with  respect  to  a  new 
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machine,  which  seems  destined  to  remedy 
the  inconvenience  of  high-pressure  en- 
gines,  and  to  be  to  the  steam-engine 
what  the  steam-engine  was  to  the  ma- 
chinery of  other  descriptions,  which  it  re* 
placed  with  so  much  public  advantage. 
The  inventor  is  M.  Brunei,  who  is  at 
present  employed  in  constructing  a  tun- 
nel under  the  Thames.  In  conjunction 
with  him,  Messrs  Ternaux  and  Deiessert 
have  just  taken  out  at  Paris  a  brevet 
importation.  The  following  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  new  force  which  the  pur- 
suits of  industry  have  thus  acquired : 
When  a  celebrated  chemist,  some  time 
ago,  succeeded  in  reducing  to  a  liquid 
state  several  gases  until  then  considered 
as  fixed,  scientific  men  pointed  out  the 
advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
this  discovery  in  the  construction  of  new 
machines,  the  action  of  which,  although 
as  powerful  as  that  of  high-pressure 
steam-engines,  should  not  be  liable  to  the 
same  inconveniences.  It  is  this  idea 
which  iVI.  Brunei  has  realized.  In  the 
apparatus  contrived  by  this  ingenious 
mechanic,  the  moving  power  is  liquified 
carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature  of  10  de- 
grees, under  a  pressure  of  SO  atmospheres. 
This  liquid  gas  is  enclosed  in  two  cylin- 
ders, placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
apparatus,  and  communicating  with  each 
other.     To  destroy  the  equilibrium,  it  is 


sufficient  to  change  the  temperature  of 
the  liquid  contained  in  one  of  the  con- 
densers. Now,  the  influence  of  heat  on 
this  liquified  gas  is  such,  that,  by  raising 
it  to  100  degrees,  a  pressure  is  obtained 
of  90  atmospheres, — an  enormous  pres- 
sure, which,  having  nothing  to  counter- 
balance it  but  that  of  the  other  condenser, 
sets  the  machine  in  motion  with  a  force  of 
CO  atmospheres.  M.  Brunei  has  already 
constructed  a  model,  and  is  at  present 
employed  on  a  machine  which  will  be  of 
eight-horse  power.  His  apparatus  seems 
destined  (as  we  have  already  observed)  to 
replace  Mr  Perkins's  high-pressure  en- 
gines. The  latter  are  almost  useless  in 
practice,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  finding  metals  capable  of  sustaining, 
without  injury,  the  enormous  heat  that  is 
necessary.  The  metal,  raised  to  a  white 
heat,  becomes  so  exceedingly  softened, 
that  hitherto  it  has  been  impossible  to 
use  it  for  several  successive  hours  with- 
out the  production  of  cracks  or  fissures- 
It  is  true,  that  Mr  Perkins  hopes  to  dis- 
cover a  means  of  remedying  this  evil ; 
but  his  efforts  have  not  yet  succeeded. 
The  great  advantage  of  M.  Brunei's  ma- 
chine consists  in  its  being  unnecessary 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  condenser 
above  that  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to 
produce  the  considerable  pressure  of  60 
atmospheres. 
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I.  CIVIL.  81  F. 

May  3.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  to  be  Governor 
of  Guernsey. 

11.  Sir  James  Wemyss  Mackenzie,  Bart,  to  be 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ross-shire. 

20.  Robert  Montgomery,  Esq .  appointed  Lord 
Treasurer's  Remembrancer  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, Scotland. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April  27.  The  Rev.  William;  Black  ordained 
Minister  of  Shettleston  Chapel, 

May  4.  Mr  R.  M'Nair  Wilson  elected  Minister 
of  Marchill  Chapel  of  Ease,  Glasgow. 

9.  Mr  David  M*R^  called  by  the  United  As- 
sociate Congregation  of  Lathones. 

11.  The  Rev.  William  Fleming  ordained  Mini' 
ster  of  the  Parish  of  Westruther. 

—  Mr  Alexander  Fisher  appointed  Assistant 
and  Successor  to  thj  Rev.  Dr  Jamieson,  Nidiol- 
son  Street,  Edinburgh. 

—  The  Rev.  Alexander  Duncan  inducted  to 
the  Church  of  Colyton,  Ayrshire. 

17.  Mr  Robert  Brown  ordained  Minister  of 
Maygate  Congregation,  Dunfermline. 

;^0.  The  Rev.  Charles  M'Combie  presented  by 
Sir  John  Forbes  of  Craigievar  to  the  Parish  of 
Lumphanan.. 

21.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Nivison  ordained  Mi- 
nister of  the  Parish  of  Roberton. 

Ill  MILITARY. 

0  F.         Ensign  West,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Moore,  prom.  10  March  1826 

R.  Scheberras,  Ensign  do. 
81  Easign  Heeves,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

H:,milton,  prom.  8  April 


87 


Assist.  Surg.  Holmes,  from  17  Dr- 
Surg,  vice  Mostyn,  8  F. 

^  23  Feb.  1826 

Ensign  Splaine,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Douglass,  16  Dr.  22  April 

L.  Heyland,  Ensign  8  do. 

H.  De  Visme,  do.  22  do. 

Lieut.  Quill,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

8  AprU  1825 

T.  Stopford,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Hay,  36  F.  22  April  1826 

Ensign  Franklyn,  Lieut  by  purch. 
vice  Clarke,  prom.  8  do, 

C.  A.  Dean,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Harris,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Maitland,  prom.  do. 

2d  Lieut  Browne,  from  60  F.  Ens^ 

Ensign  Dalgetv,  Lieut  vice  Close,  dead 
^        ^  '  25  March 

J.  Gallevey,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Jekyll,  Gren.  Gds.  IS  Feb. 

Gent.  Cadet  J.  J.  Grant,  from  R.  Mil. 
Coll.  Ensign  vice  Usher,  prom. 

9  March 

B.  J.  Selwav,  Ensign  25  do. 
Serj.  Jerome,  Quart  Mast  vice  Gill, 

ret  do. 
Lieut  Nunn,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Chadwick,  prom.  22  April 

Ensign  Ramsay,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Harley,  52  F.  8  do. 

C.  Urquhart,  Ensign  13  do. 
Ensign  Lewis,  from  4j  F.  Lieut,  by 

purch.  vice  Macdonald,  80  F. 

2  March 

Ensign  Russell,  from  12  i\  Lieut,  vice 
Mackie,  3  F.  27  do. 
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Lieut.  Gorse,  from  h.  p.  3  W.  I.R. 

Lieut,  vice  Palmer,  65  F.     22  April 

90  Lieut.  Pigott,  from  26  F.  Lieut,  vice 

Buckeridge,  h.  p.  30  F.  13  do. 

91  Lieut.  Sliedden,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

vice  Lament,  prom.  8  April  1825 
B.  Duff,  Ed  sign  by  purch.  vice  Kane, 

62  F.  16  Feb.  1826 

Lieut.  Crofton,  from  50  F.  Capt.  vice 

Murray,  dead  13  April 

92  Ensign  Bates,  from  h.  p.  Quart  Mast. 

vice  Callagy,  ret  30  March 

93  Lieut.  Connop,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Fraser,  prom.  22  April 

Ensif^n  Evans,  Lieut  do. 
W.  Guthrie,  Ensign  do. 

94  R.  Keating,  Ensign  vice  Moore,  3  F. 

28  March 

93  Lieut.  Mayne,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Brownson,  ret.  13  April 

Ensign  Harrison,  Lieut.  do. 
W.  Wood,  Ensign  do. 

96  Capt  Hill,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Capt. 

8  April  1825 

R.  Bush,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice  Lloyd, 
prom.  22  April  1826 

97  Lieut.  Mairis,  from  h.  p.  6  br.  Gds. 

Lieut  16  March 

Ensign  Stanners,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Macdonald,  prom.  8  April 

E.  Barton,  Ensign  do. 

98  Lieut  Douglas,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell,  ret.  do. 

99  Ensign  Nicholson,  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Pearson,  prom.  22  do. 

J.  Lecky,  Ensign  do. 
Rifle  Brig.  2d  Lieut  H.  F.  Beckwith,  1st  Lieut 

by  purch.  vice  Power,  prom.  8  do. 
•  Cameron,  1st  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Ramsden,  prom.  9  do. 

J.  Rooper,  2d  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Saumarez,  prom.  7  do. 

W.  Cumine,  do.  by  purch.  8  do. 

J.  Martin,  do.  by  purch.  9  do. 

2d  Lieut.  Dering,  1st  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Slade,  prom.  22  do. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  Buckner,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  2d  Lieut  do. 
R.  StafTC.  Gent  Cadet  E.  R.  King,  from  R.  Mil. 

Coll.  2d  Lieut,  vice  Stoddart,  prom. 

16  Feb. 

2  W.  L  R.  Lieut.  Gordon,  from  h.  p.  York  Lieut. 

Inf.  Vol.  Lieut  vice  J.  Spence,  5  F. 

25  do. 

Ensign  Grey,  Lieut,  vice  Clarke,  prom. 

1  March 

2d  Lieut  O'Meara,  from  60  F.  Lieut. 

vice  Hughes,  dead  2  do. 

Ensign  Kearnes,  from  74  F.  Lieut  vice 
Stewart,  95  F.  3  do. 

Ensign  Tew,  from  27  F.  Lieut,  vice 
M'Pherson,  1  F.  24  do. 

G.  Maxwell,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Goulden,  22  F.  23  Feb. 

'  H.  Spence,  do.  2  March 

Lieut.  Cohran,  Adj.  vice  W,  Spence, 
dead  23  Feb. 

Ceylon  R.  Lieut.  Nowlan,  from  66  F.  Lieut. 

16  do. 

Lieut  Nason,  from  8  W.I.  R.  Lieut 

2  March 

A.  Irvine,  2d  Lieut  vice  T.  Mylius, 
prom.  9  April 

2d  Lieut.  H.  Von  Kempen,  1st  Lieut, 
by  purch.  vice  Dempsey,  ret  22  do. 

W.  Hope,  2d  Lieut  vice  H.  H.  White, 
dead  12  do. 

J.  Deaken,  do.  vice  C.  White,  3r  F. 

13  do. 

Cape  Corps  (Cav.)  Cornet  Sargeaunt,  Lieut,  by 
purch.  vice  Bird,  prom.     30  March 
W.  Van,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Brown, 
16  Dr.  29  do. 

R.  New  So.  Wales  Vet  Comp.  Staflf  Assist.  Surg. 

Gibson,  Assist.  Surg.  15  Feb. 

R.E.I.V0I.  Capt.  Johnson,  Adj.  vice  Dickenson, 
res.  •       17  March 

Garrisons. 

Gen.  Hon.  Sir  E.  Paget,  G.C.B.  Gov.  of  R.  Mil. 

College  25  March  1826 

Gen.  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  G.C.B.  Capt  of  Cowes 

Castle,  Isle  of  Wight,  vice  Sir  E.  Paget  do. 


Lieut.  Col.  T.  W.  Taylor,  from  h.  p.  Unatt.  Su- 
perintendent of  Cav.  Riding  Establishment, 
vice  Peters,  h.  p.  22  AprU  1826. 

Ordnance  Department. — Royal  Artillery' 

Brevet  Mai.  Morrison,  Mai.  vice  Hughes,  ret. 

22  April  1826 

2d  Capt.  Faddy,  Capt  do. 
 Locke,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt.  do. 

Royal  Engineers. 

Capt.  Hobbs,  Lieut.  Col.  vice  Gravatt,  ret 

8  April  1826 

2d  Capt  Gipps,  Capt.  do. 
1st  Lieut.  Worsley,  2d  Capt.  do. 
2d  Lieut  Vicars,  1st  Lieut  do. 
Gent  Cadet  J.  Chaytor,  2d  Lieut        15  March 

The  under-mentioned  Gent.  Cadets  of  the 
Hon.  The  East-India  Company^ s  Sev" 
vice^  to  have  the  Temporary  Rank  as 
2c/  Lieutenants^  dnring  the  Period  of 
their  being  placed  under  the  Command 
of  Lieut.  Col.  Pasley^  R.  Eng.  at  Chatm 
ham^  for  Field  Instruction. 


H.  B.  Turner 
T.  T.  Pears 
A.  de  Butts 
E.  Buckle 
A.  Douglas 

E.  Lawford 
S.  Best 

R.  Henderson 

G.  B.  Tremenheere 

F.  Pelly 

F.  C.  Cotton 
W.  H.  Graham 

G.  Patrickson 
W.  M.  Smyth 
T.  M.  B.  Turner 


8  March  1826 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Hospital  Staff. 

Surg.  Allen,  from  6  Dr.  Surg,  to  the  Forces,  vice 
Stewart  h.  p.  25  March  1826 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Watson,  do.  vice  Jebb,  h.  p. 

6  April 

Assist.  Surg.  Smith,  from  98  F.  Assist  Surg,  to 
the  Forces  23  Feb. 

Hosp.  Assist.  Portelli,  do.  2  March 

Assist.  Surg.  Thomson,  from  64  F.  do.  vice  M 
Donogh,  h.  p  25  do. 

W.  J.  Breslin,  Hosp.  Assist  9  Feb. 

W.  M.  Ford,  do.  16  do. 

J.  S.  Graves,  do.  22  do. 

J.  Stuart,  do.  9  March 

W.  Smith,  da  do. 

A.  Smith,  do.  21  do. 

H.  W.  R.  Davey,  do.  do. 

P.  J.  Meade,  do.  23  do. 

L.  Leslie,  do.  do. 

A.  Urquhart.  do.  do. 

Unattached. 
To  he  Lieutenant 'Colonels  of  Infantry  hy 
purchase^ 

Major  Clayton,  from  22  F.  8  April  18U6 

Major  Arnold,  from  10  Dr.  do. 

Capt  Dawkins,  from  Gren.  Gds.  do. 

Major  M'Adam,  from  75  F.  22  do. 

Capt.  Ellis,  from  Gren.  Gds.  do. 

To  he  Majors  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 
Capt.  Beetham,  from  26  F.  8  April  1826 

 Farquharson,  from  19  F.  do. 

— . —  K©n.  G.  R.  Abercromby,  from  3  Dr.  Gds. 

do. 

 Bush,  from  Cape  Corps  do. 

 Johnston,  from  17  Dr.  do* 

 Fraser,  from  93  F.  22  do. 

 Rowley,  from  58  F.  do. 

 Webster,  from  56  F.  do. 

— — .  Campbell,  from  49  F.  do. 
— _  Chadwick,  from  86  F.  do. 
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To  be  Cajptains  of  Infantry  ly  purchase. 

Lieut.  Macdonald,  from  97  F. 

 Smyth,  from  24  F. 

 •  Corkran,  from  7  Dr.  Gds. 

 Crosdaile,  3  F. 

 Stewart,  from  11  Dr. 

 England,  from  12  Dr. 

 Gosselin,  from  43  F. 

— —  Smith,  from  60  F. 
— - —  Eccles,  from  1  Dr. 

 Hamilton,  from  81  F. 

 Loftus,  from  17  Dr. 

 Stuart,  from  12  Dr. 

 Coghlan,  from  61  F. 

 Murray,  from  56  F. 

 Versturme,  from  41  F. 

 Geddes,  from  45  F, 

 —  Browne,  from  13  Dr. 

 Keating,  from  56  F. 

 Clarke,  from  84  F. 

 Bentinck,  from  Coldst.  Gds. 

—  Power,  from  Rifle  Brigade 

 Pounden,  from  25  F. 

 Dixon,  from  3  F.  Gds. 

 Hon.  J.  Kennedy,  from  5  Dr.  Gds. 

 Marie,  from  79  F. 

 Ogilvy,  from  44  F. 

 Grubbe,  from  49  F. 

 Hon.  J.  Amherst,  from  59  F. 

 Hallifax,  from  10  F. 

— — —  Doyle,  from  63  F. 

 Boates,  from  64  F. 

 Ramsden,  from  Rifle  Brigade 

 Townshend,  from  79  F. 

 Williams,  from  44  F. 

 Hon.  C.  D.  Blayney,  from  7  F. 

,— — - —  Dundas,  from  15  Dr. 

 Maitland,  from  85  F, 

■—•       Armstrong,  from  16  Dr. 

 Butler,  from  1  F. 

-  Agnew,  from  4  Dr. 

 Bigge,  from  21  F. 

 Millerd,  from  1  Life  Gds. 

 Hon.  A.  C.  J.  Browne,  from  75  F. 

 D' Urban,  from  27  F. 

 Mitcliell,  from  6  Dr. 


8  April  1826 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


—  Lord  W.  F.  Montagu,  from  Ceylon  R.  do* 

—  Slade,  from  Rifle  Brigade  iJ2  do. 

 Spooner,  from  8  Dr.  do» 

 Childers,  from  41  F.  do. 

 Barton,  from  15  F.  do. 

 King,  from  52  F.  do. 

 Berkeley,  from  28  F.  do. 

 Smyth,  from  1 6  Dr.  do. 

 Hall,  from  75  F.  do. 

 Estridge,  from  51  F.  do. 

 Falconer,  from  Rifle  Brigade  do. 

 Pearson,  from  99  F.  do. 

 Deshon,  from  55  F.  do. 

 Amsinck,  from  65  F.  do. 

To  he  Lieuts,  of  Infantry  hy  purchase. 

8  April  1826 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
22  do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Cornet  M'Douall,  from  3  Dr. 
Ensign  Sullivan,  from  28  F. 
Cornet  Skipwith,  from  1  Dr. 
Ensign  Schneider,  from  12  F. 
Ensign  Hall,  from  35  F. 
Ensign  Hughes,  from  34  F. 
Ensign  Wamwright,  from  99  F. 
Cornet  Berguer,  from  15  Dr. 
Ensign  Wake,  from  36  F. 
Ensign  Kellett,  from  16  F. 
Ensign  Lloyd,  from  96  F. 

To  he  Ensigns  hy  purcJiase. 

P.  Grehan 
L.  C.  Bayntum 
J.  Arnold 
A.  Moreau 
R.  Donaldson 
O.  B.  D'Arcey 
W  G.  Broadhurst 
G.  Denshire 
C.  Knox 
M.  V.  Abbott 
F.  Q  Turner 
R.  P.  Lewis 


1  April  1826 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
22  do. 


Exchanges. 

Lieut.  Col.  Sir  C.  Gordon,  from  95  F.  with  Lieut. 
Col.  M'Gregor,  h.  p. 


Lieut.  Col.  Barton,  from  2  Life  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with 

Major  Chichester,  h.  p. 
Major  Luard,  from  17  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Major 

Bacon,  h.  p. 

Capt.  Woodward,  from  38  F.  with  Brevet  Major 
Rains,  51  F. 

 Colomb,  from  5  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with 

CapU  Hon.  J.  Kennedy,  h.  p. 

— —  Down,  from  6  Dr.  rec.  ditt*.  with  Capt.  Port- 
man,  h.  p. 

 Black,  from  6  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Ramsay,  h.  p. 

 Dunn,  from  6  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  Wig- 
ley,  h.  p. 

 Wetherall,  from  11  Dr.  with  Capt  Tora- 

linson,  13  Dr. 
 Pallisar,  from  12  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Beresford,  h.  p. 
 Allen,  from  Gren.  Gds.  rec  diff.  with  Capt 

Hon.  J.  St  Clair,  h-  p. 
 Shawe,  from  Coldst.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with 

Capt.  Bentinck,  h.  p. 
 Northey,  from  5,F.  Gds.  with  Capt.  Dixon, 

2.5  F. 

 French,  from  18  F.  with  Capt  Dalgleish, 

2^  F. 

 French,  from  22  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Pennefather,  h.  p. 
 Harris,  from  23  F.  rec  diff,  with  Capt 

Brown,  h.  p. 
 Miller,  Irom  24  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 

Smyth,  h.  p. 
 Stephens,  from  29  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Gosselin,  h.  p. 
— —  Frederick,  from  51  P.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Timson,  h.  p. 
 M'Lachlan,  from  75  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt. 

Stevenson,  h.  p. 
Lieut  Stewart,  from  2  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff,  with 

Lieut.  Hon.  R.  Howard,  h.  p. 
  Gamier,  from  15  Dr.  rec.  diff  with  Lieut 

Callaghan,  h.  p. 
•  Rawstorne,  from  4  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Griffith,  h.  p. 
 Fletcher,  from  19  F.  with  Li^ut  Price, 

h.p. 

 O'Reilly,  from  21  F.  rec.  (Uff.  with  Lieut 

Evelegh,  h.  p. 
 North,  from  27  F.  with  Lieut  Dutton, 

New  South  Wales  Vet  Comp. 
— —  Campbell,  from  28  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Gammell,  h.  p. 
 Browne,  from  29  F.  with  Lieut  Thatcher, 

37  F. 

 Waters,  from  37  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Custance,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 
 Roberts,  from  36  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

St.  Quintin,  h.  p. 
 —  Bennett,  from  47  F.  with  Lieut  Campbell, 

h.  p.  77  F. 

—  Macdonald,  from  81  F.  with  Lieut.  Howe, 

h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fencibles 
.  Hewetson,  from  82  F.  with  Lieut.  Ashe, 

h.  p.  101  F. 

 Macdonald,  from  86  F.  rec.  diff.  with 

Lieut.  Sidley,  h.  p. 
—  Brovvnrigg,  from  Rifle  Brigade  rec;  diff. 

with  Lieut.  Sullivan,  h.  p. 
Comet  Shelley,  from  15  Dr.  with  Comet  Berguer, 

h.  p.  22  Dr. 

Ensign  Abbott  from  57  F.  rec.  diffl  with  Ensign 
Kidd,  h.  p. 

Appointments  Cancelled, 

Lieut  Sargent,  1  F. 
Ensign  Allen,  55  F. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Hood,  6  F. 
Assistant  Surgeon  Dillon,  7  F. 

Resign ai  ions  and  Retirements, 

Major  General  Sir  P.  Ross,  from  75  F, 
Colonel  Gravatt,  R.  Inv.  Eng. 
Colonel  Castle,  h.  p.  6  F. 
Colonel  Say,  h.  p,  99  F. 
Lieut  Col.Ogilvie,  11  F. 

 Cowell,  42-r. 

 Campbell,  50  F. 

I   Macpherson;  78  F. 

 .  Fitz  Simon,  h.  p.  Ycffk  Chass. 

 —  Hon.  G.  Carnegie,  h.  p.  1 10  F. 

■  ■  .  ■  .        Ormsby,  h.  p.  63  F. 
—  Barrow,  h.  p.  45  F. 
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Lieut  Col.  Smith,  h.  p.  19  F. 

 —  A.  Bar.  Beck,  h.  p.  2  Line  Ger.  Leg. 

 Hawkshaw,  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 

 O'Halloian,  h.  p.  4  F. 

 Tilt,  h.  p.  37  F. 

Major  Walker,  6  Dr.  Gtis. 
-—  Graham,  1  F. 
—  Bamford,  73  F. 

 —  Hughes,  R.  Art. 

 Scott,  h.  p.  F. 

— —  Warburton,  h,  p.  96  F. 

 Orr.  h.  p.  7  F. 

——  Williamson,  h.  p.  28  F* 

 Bagwell,  h.  p.  88  F. 

Capt  St.  George,  25  F. 

 Gilbert,  36  F. 

 Burgh,  ii5  F. 

 Campbell,  98  F. 

•     Brownson,  95  F. 
 Colville,  h.  p.  15  F. 

'      North,  h.  p.  Hompesch's  Rif, 

 Duff,  h.  p.  93  F. 

 O'Hara,  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 

'         Power,  h.  p.  5  Irish  Brigade 

 Elwyn,  h.  p.  Warde's  Reg. 

— —  Algeo,  h.  p.  8  Gar.  Bn. 

■  De  Linstow,  h.  p.  Port  Serv. 
— —  Denniss,  h.  p.  41  F. 

 Huxley,  h.  p.  82  F. 

 Carnegie,  h.  p.  102  F. 

 Gordon,  h.  p.  84  F. 

 Earl  of  Mansfield,  h.  p.  44  F. 

 Shore,  h.  p.  104  F. 

— —  Manson,  h.  p.  15  F. 

 Christie,  h.  p.  42  F. 

 Chambers,  h.  p.  40  F. 

— — ~  M'lnnes,  h.  p.  42  F. 

■  ■        Cartwright,  h.  p.  Canadian  Fencibles 
I         Henley,  h.  p.  14  F. 

 Lord  Dunwich,  h.  p.  Nova  Scotia  Fen. 

 Murray,  late  3  Vet  Bn. 

 Earl  or  Cassillis,  h.  p.  Indep.  Co. 

 Maeneill,  h.  p.  91  F. 

 Fulton,  h.  p.  12  Dr. 

■  ■   ■  Rainsford,  h.  p.  104  F. 

 Stirling,  h.  p.  88  F. 

 Durbin,  h.  p.  56  F. 

—  Gardiner,  h.  p.  3  F. 

—  Dickins,  h.  p.  90  F. 

 Tuppenden,  h.  p.  56  F. 

 —  Cornalet,  h.  p.  7  W.  I  R. 

 M*Crummen,  h.  p.  79  F. 

 Dundas,  h.  p.  26  F. 

 Maxwell,  h.  p.  42  F. 

'         Coppinger,  h.  p.  96  F. 
—  Jenkinson,  h.  p.  3  F.  Gds. 

 Edwards,  h.  p.  81  F. 

 •  Le  Royd,  h.  p.  82  F, 

.  Hoar,  h.  p.  10  F. 

 Watson,  h.  p.  4  W.  1.  R. 

 Zobell,  h.  p.  38  F. 

 Kirwan,  h.  p.  W.  Ind.  Ran. 

 Kelly,  h.  p.  40  F. 

 Richards,  h.  p.  71  F. 

 Murphy,  h.  p.  7  W.  I.  R. 

■  Eraser,  h.  p.  8  Dr. 

 Ogilvy,  h.  p.  Cape  Reg. 

— —  Smythe,  h.  p.  36  F. 

 Irvine,  late  R.  Gar.  Bn. 

 Kirkland,  h.  p.  27  F. 

— Serle,  h.  p.  50  F. 

— —  J.  Campbell,  jun.  h.  p.  91  F. 

Lieut  Floyer,  3  Dr. 

Lieut.  Gray,  41  F. 

Lieut.  Crofton,  54  F. 

Lieut.  Dempsey,  Ceylon  Regt 

Lieut.  Bankes,  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

Lieut  Harvey,  h.  p.  27  F. 

Lieut.  Grinsell,  h.  p.  38  F. 

Lieut.  Kendall,  h.  p.  48  F. 

Lieut  Gregory,  h.  p.  38  F. 

Lieut  Otter,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brigade 

Lieut  Fox,  h.  p.  4  F. 

Lieut  Bond,  h.  p.  31  F. 

Lieut.  Dowglass,  h.  p.  89  F. 

Lieut.  Harden,  h.  p.  34  F. 

Lieut.  Salmon,  h.  p.  23  Dr. 

Lieut.  Knivett,  h.  p.  11  Dr. 

2d  Lieutenant  Pemberton,  h.  p.  23  F. 

Ensign  Maclean,  38  F. 

Ensign  Aird,  h.  p.  10  F. 

Ensign  Booth,  h.  p.  37  F. 

Ensign  Carey,  h.  p.  5  Prov.  Bn.  of  Mil. 


QJunc 


Ensign  Twiss,  h.  p.  Nugenfs  Levy 
Ensign  Vane,  h.  p.  83  F. 
Ensign  Plimpton,  h.  p.  25  F. 
Ensign  Lynam,  h.  p.  10  F. 
Ensign  Carie,  h.  p.  14  F. 
Ensign  Cruess,  h.  p.  57  F. 
Ensign  Harris,  h.  p.  99  F. 
Ensign  Jagger,  h.  p.  Staff'  Corps 

List  of  Killed  and  Wounded  in  Action 
with  the  Burmese^  2oth  November  and 
ist  and  2d  December  182.5. 


Killed. 


Lieut  Sutherland,  41  F. 
Lieut  Gossip,  41  F, 
Lieut  Proctor,  58  F. 


1  Dec.  1825 
do. 
2  do. 


Wounded. 


Major  Backhouse,  47  F.  severely,  not  dangerously 
2  Dec.  1823. 

Major  Gully,  87  F.  slightly  do. 
Capt  Bowes,  87  F.  slightly  25  Nov. 

Lieut  J.  Gordon,  47  F.  severely,  not  dangerously 

2  Dec. 

Lieut  J.  G.  Baylee,87  F.  dangerously,  (since  dead) 

do. 

Ensign  J.  Campbell,  1  F.  (since  dead)         1  do. 
Deaths. 

Lieut.  General  Skinner,  late  of  56  F.  London 

9  April  1826 

Colonel  Barclay,  Grenadier  Gds.  Aide-de-camp  to 
the  King  28  March 

Colonel  Morrison,  44  F. 

Colonel  Dunkin,  44  F.  Dacca  11  Nov.  1825 
Colonel  M'Murdo,  late  of  31  F.  London 

11  April  1826 

Lieut  Col.  Drummond,  h.  p.  Unatt  on  board 
the  Pomona,  on  passage  to  Jamaica   13  Jan. 
Capt  Grindlay,  54  F. 

Capt  T.  Murray,  91  F.  Up.  Park  Camp,  Jamaica 

15  Jan. 

Capt.  Ross,  African  Col.  Corps,  Sierra  Leone 

^  9  do. 

Capt.  Farewell,  1  Somerset  Mil.  Tours,  France 

7  April 

Lieut.  Gregg,  30  F.  1  do. 

Lieut.  Proctor,  38  F.  in  action  with  the  Burmese 
2  Dec.  1825 

Lieut  Sutherland,  41  F.  do.  1  do. 

Lieut  Gossip,  do.  do.  do. 

Lieut.  Donaldson,  44  F.  at  sea  5  do. 

Lieut  Paton,  44  F.  Arrakan  4  do. 

Lieut  Carr,  44  F.  Fort  William  17  do. 

Lieut.  T.  Eraser,  54  F.  on  board  the  ship  David 
Clarke,  in  Arrakan  River  51  Oct. 

Lieut.  Considine,  54  F.  Bangalore  Oct. 

Lieut.  W.  Moore,  54  F.  Arrakan  22  Nov. 

Lieut  J.  G.  Baylee,  87  F.  in  action  with  the  Bur- 
mese 2  Dec. 

Lieut.  Donald  Turner,  Afr.  Col.  Corps,  Sierra 
Leone  25  do. 

Lieut  Bambrick,  ret.  list  2  Vet  Bn.  Maryborough 
28  Nov. 

Lieut.  McCarthy,  ret  list  9  Vet.  Bn.  Devonport 

7  do. 

Lieut  Jones,  h.  p.  81  F.  Stafford   25  March  1826 

Maura 
9  Jan. 


Lieut  Scipioni. 


.p.  81 
,  h.  p. 


Corsican  Ran.  Santa  Maura 


Lieut.  Johnston,  h.  p.  50  F.  at  Keith,  Banflfehire 
10  March 

Lieut.  Maul,  h.  p.  Roll's  Reg.  4  do. 

2d  Lieut.  H.  H.  White,  Ceylon  Reg.  on  passage 
to  England  18  Dec.  1825 

Ensign  J.  Campbell,  1  F.  in  action  with  the  Bur- 
mese 1  do* 

Ensign  French,  5  F.  St.  Lticia         28  Feb.  1826 

Ensign  Sargeant,  54  F. 

Ensign  Fergusson,  75  F.  Stirling  2  March 

Ensign  Introino,  h.  p.  40  F.  Malta  18  Feb. 

Paymast.  Skene,  h.  p.  Rec.  Dist.  Durham  16  Jan. 
Paymast.  Sir  W.  Vachell  do. 
Adjutant  Lieut  W.  Spence,  2  W.  I.  R. 
Quart  Mast.  Norman,  70  F. 
Quart.  Mast.  Stoddart,  Herts  Mil.  6  April 

Surgeon  Farrer,  3  Lancashire  Mil.  1  Feb. 

Assist  Surg.  Ralph,  2  F.  Colabah     16  Oct.  1825 
Veterinary  Surgeon  Trigg,  2  Dr.   27  March  1826 
Dep.  Assist.  Com.  Gen.  Damant,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  22  April  1825 


Regiater. — Meleorological  Tahle*  '^^^ 
METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 
Kepi  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  Caltonhill, 

B.-The  Observations  are  made  twice  everv  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  ^«"^^«!9j2^^^jff^^^^^ 
noon—The  second  Observation,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 
Thermometer. 


1826. 


Ther.  Baro. 


Attach 
Ther. 


M.30 
A.  46 
M.41 
A.  49 
M,54J 
A.iO 
M..34 
A.  44 
M.58 
A.  43 
M.35 
A.  42 
M.35 
A.  44 
M..)5i 
A.  45 
M.39 
A.  45 
M.59i 
A.  50 
M.3S\ 
A.  46 
M.34 
A.  46 
M.40 
A.  50 
M.44 
A.  60 
M.44 
A,  58 

A.  ~ 


29.999 
.999 
.790 
.820 
.960 
.937 
.958 
.958 
*988 
.990 
.968 
.9  ■( 
991 
,984 


Wind. 


M.49\ 
A.  58  ) 
M.52  \ 
A.  55  / 
M.47  \ 
A.  49/ 
M.50  \ 

A.  50  ; 

M.49\ 
A.  48  / 
M.47\ 
A.  47/ 
M.48\ 
jA.  50  I 
.969|M.53\ 
.850 1  A.  .51/ 
.808  M.51\ 
A.  50/ 


.808 
.722 
.80 
.932 
.99. 
.991; 
.99f 
.969 
.90'. 
.86- 
.868 
.90. 
.906 
.850 
.814 


Cjle. 
NW. 


NE. 
NE. 


Cble. 

I 

jCble. 


^1-541  Icble. 
A.  53  / 

M.52-»  E. 
A.  52/ 

M.59\  w 
A.58/ 

M.57\  w. 
A.57/ 


Weather. 


Mom.  frost, 
day  fair. 
Fair,  sunsh. 
cold. 
Fair,  but 
cold. 

Fair,  with 
sunshine. 

Ditto. 

Dull,  and 
very  cold. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 

Ditto. 

Foren.  rain, 
aftern.  fair. 
Shrs.  hail 
and  rain. 
Morn,  cold, 
day  sunsh. 
Fair,  with 
sunshine. 
Morn,  cold, 
Irain  aftern. 
IFair,  sunsh. 
Iwarra. 
jMoin.  shwr. 
day  warm. 
I  Foren.  shrs. 
[fair  aftern. 


May  17  { 


1826. 


Ther.  Baro, 


18^ 

20 
21 1 
22 1 

H 

24 1 
25 1 
26 1 
27 1 
28 1 

30 1 


42 
65 
.44 
61 
44 
55 
4U 
50 
50 
58 
.42 
60 
,43i 
50 
..39 
52 
.43 
55 
.42; 
47 
A3 
51 
44$ 
61 
.43 
56 
.44 
51 
,44i 
55 


Attach 
Ther. 


Wind.!  Weather. 


9.7881  M.68\ 
.799;  A.  68/ 
.811  M.63\ 
.7901  A.  64/ 
.630|M.65\ 
.5361  A.  63/ 
.669  M.62\ 
A.  62  > 


.732 
.847 
.944 


rM.62\ 
I  A.6.5i 
.^^J  M.66\ 
.940  A.  65/ 
.921  M.62\ 
.851  A. 59  / 
.750  M.60  \ 
.866  A.  60  / 
.856  M.59  \ 
.839  A.  58  ) 
.728  M.52  \ 
.814  A.51  ) 
.804  M.54\ 
.806  A.  54  / 
.807  xM.62\ 
.792  A.  60  / 
.748  M  62 
.816  A.. 59 
.818  M.58 
.792  A.  60 
.748  M.62 


.659  A.  61  / 


I 


W. 

sw. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

SE. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

SE. 

NE. 

NE. 

iCble. 


Fair,  sunsh. 
shrs.  warm. 

Ditto. 

Fair,  sun.sh. 
very  warm, 
morn,  frost, 
day  sunsh. 
sunshine, 
and  warm. 
Sunshine, 
very  warm. 
Foren.  fog, 
aftrn.  sunsh. 
Foren.  rain, 
aftrn.  warm. 
Dull,  rain 
night. 
Heavy  rain 
most  of  day 
Dull,  but 
fair. 

Fair,  wiUi 
sunsnine. 
Morn,  fog, 
day  sunsh. 
Morn,  cold, 
day  wm.  sun. 
Day  dull, 
rain  even, 


Average  of  rain,  1.270. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
The  drought  still  continues  in  all  its  severity,  and  its  effects  on  the 
growing  corns,  on  light  or  dry-bottomed  soils,  is  rather  alarming.  The 
temperature  of  late  has  been  high,  with  clear  sunshine  throughout  the  day  ; 
the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  often  rising  to  80^  m  the  shade. 
The  fall  of  rain  since  our  last  does  not  exceed  half  an  inch. 

Wheat  is  in  full  ear  in  the  lower  districts.  On  rich  carse-lands,  the 
plant  appears  vigorous,  and  the  ear  full- sized,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  on 
all  dry  black  soils,  where  the  plant  is  puny,  and  the  ear  small ;  the  under 
part  of  the  foliage  is  a  faded  yellow,  and  the  foliage  nearest  the  top  a  sickly 
bluish  colour  ;  and  unless  moisture  is  soon  supphed  to  the  root,  a  sad 
deficiency  in  this  part  of  the  crop  will  be  the  result. 

Barley,  on  soft  lands,  plants  thick,  and  where  the  ground  is  m  good  con- 
dition,  the  plant  maintains  a  fresh  colour.  On  stubborn  soils,  late-sown 
barley  gave  an  unequal  braird,  and  on  light  soils  the  plant  begins  to  lan- 
guish. Oats  still,  for  the  most  part,  maintain  a  more  favourable  appear- 
ance. Beans  have  flowered  on  a  short  and  stinted  plant,  and  cannot  now 
be  bulky.  Pease  may  yet  be  improved  by  rain.  Potatoes  are  wcU-rowed 
above  ground,  but  are,  like  all  other  vegetables,  in  want  of  moisture. 
Clovers  are  in  full  flower,  but  the  hay  crop  will  be  exceedingly  light ;  iii 
many  instances,  not  half  its  usual  weight.  Pastures  are  very  dry,  and  aftord 
scanty  bite.  ,  ,  ... 

Sowing  of  turnips  is  fast  going  forward,  but  a  general  braird  is  not  ex- 
pected  without  rain.  Fallows  work  kindly,  and  are  now,  lor  the  most  part, 
clean. 

In  the  prices  of  farm-produce  there  has  been  no  improvement  since  our 
last.  The  present  appearance  of  the  crop,  however,  makes  oats,  wheat,  and 
pease,  be  inquired  after.  In  the  orchards,  pears  have  set  well  ;  apples  not 
so  freely. 

Pcrthsirey  Uth  June  1826. 
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Register, — Markets. 

CORN  Markets. 

Edinburgh, 


May24 
31 

June? 
14 


Wheat. 


Bis.  Prices.  Av.pr. 


723 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

912  24  0  33  0 
779  2.5  0  330 
693  27  0  33  0 


27  6  32  6 


Barley. 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.  d. 

29  6;2()0  23  0|17  0  210 

30  4  1200240,190230 
29  7i!l9  0  24  0ii9  0  230 
29   9  1200246180220 


Quar. 
Loaf. 

iPotat 
p.peck 

6.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

18  0  21  0 

0  9 

0  10 

190  210 

0  9 

1  0  10 

180  20  0 

0  9 

0  10 

17  0  19  6 

0  9 

0  10 

IVIay23 
June  6 


Oatmeal. 


Sacks.  Stone. 


d. 

39  2 
39  2 
58  0 
39  6 


Sacks.  Stoi 


B.&  P.MeaiR 


1826. 

Wheat,  240  lbs. 

1     Oats,  2G4  lbs. 

Dantzic 

For.  red. 

British. 

Irish. 

Scottish. 

May  24 

31 

June  7 
14 

s.  d.  s.d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

29  0  .32  0 
29  0  .32  0 
29  0  32  0 
29  0  32  0 

!s.d.  s.d. 

:i8  0  20  6 
,18  0  20  6 
180  209 
'200  216 

1 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Barley,  320  lbs. 


Irish. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

19  0  24  0 


Scots. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

23  0  260 


210  230230250 
20  0  25  0125  0  25  0 
17  0  25  0|25  0  25  0 


Bns.&Pse.'  Oatmeal 

ZTTZ  HO  lbs. 
StirLMeas. ; 


s.  d.  s.  d.  I  s.  d.  s.  d. 

210  22  6  18  0  20  0, 

210  22  0  18  0  20  0 

21  0  220  |180  200 

210  220  ',180  200 


Flour,  ' 
280  IbB.' 


48  50  i 

48  50  i 

48  50  \ 

48  50 


Haddington, 


1826. 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Beans,  j 

Bolls. 

Prices. 

Av.  pr. 

May  26 

lun  2 
9 

16 

419 

564 
553 
466 

s.  d.  s.  d, 

26  6  31  6 

23  0  31  0 

24  0  30  6 
26  6  30  6 

s.  d. 

29  3 
29  0 

28  9 

29  5 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  0  2*0 
180  240 
18  0  23  0 
20  0  24  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

17  0  25  0 
170  25  0 

18  0  210 
16  6  22  6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

170  210 
16  0  20  0 
15  0  200 
15  0  19  0 

s.d.  8. d.t 

17  0  2101 
16  0  20  Oi 
15  0  20  0; 
14  0  18  6 

1826. 


Dalkeith, 


May  22 

29 

June 

12 


Oatmeal. 


Per  Boll.  Pr.Peckll 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

18  0  19  0 

18  0  19  0 

17  0  18  6 

17  6  18  3 


s.  d.l 

1  3 

1  3 

1  3 

1  ^  ! 


London, 


1826. 

Wheat, 
per.  qr. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pease. 

Flour,  280  lb. 

— > 
Quar.  I 

Fd&Pol 

Potat 

Pigeon. 

Tick. 

Boiling. 

Grey. 

Fine.  1  2d. 

May 

29 

June  5 
12 

s.  s. 

40  65 
40  65 
40  a> 
40  65 

s.  s. 

28  32 
28  52 
28  32 
28  32 

s.  s. 

22  32 
22  32 

21  52 

22  30 

s.  s. 

21  28 
21  28 
21  28 
21  28 

s.  s. 

22  32 
22  31 
22  51 
22  31 

s.  s. 

40  44 
40  44 
40  44 
40  44 

s.  s. 

33  37 
33  37 
33  37 
33  37 

8.  S. 

41  45 
41  43 
41  43 
41  43 

s.  s. 

39  41 
39  42 
39  42 
39  42 

s.   s.  s.  .s. 

50  55  40  46 
50  55  40  46 
50  55  40  46 
50  55140  46 

d. 

9 
9 
9 
9 

Liverpool. 

1826. 

Wheat. 
70  lb. 

Oats. 
45  Ibc 

Barley. 
60  lb. 

Rye, 
per  qr. 

Beans, 
per  qr. 

Pease, 
per  qr. 

Flour. 

Oatm.  240  lb. 

Eng. 
240  lb. 

Irish. 

Amer. 
1961b. 

Engl. 

Scots. 

May  23 
30 

June  6 
12 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

5  6  9  6 
4  6  9  6 
4  0  9  6 
4  0  9  6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  2   5  5 
3  2   3  4 
5  0    3  6 
3  0   3  6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

3  9  4  9 

3  6  4  6 
3  6  4  6 
3  6  4  6 

s.  "s. 

35  38 
35  38 
55  38 
35  5« 

s.  s. 

42  45 
42  44 
42  44 
42  44 

s.  s. 

s.  s. 

45  50 
45  50 
45  50 
45  50 

s.    s.  1  s.  s. 

44  47  28  30 

44  48  28  30 

45  48  28  30 
45   48  28  50 

1  I 

s.  s. 

26  32 
26  32 
26  32 
'26  32 

s.  s. 

25  27 
25  27' 
25  27 
25  27 

England  ^  Wales — Imperial  Measure, 


1826. 

Wht. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats. 

Be^s. 

Pease. 

Oatm. 

May  13 
20 
27 

Fune  5 

s.  d. 

61  8 
59  0 
59  1 
59  0 

s.  d. 

38  11 
40  li 
36  1 
34  11 

s.  d. 

30  2 
29  6 
29  6 
0 

s.  d. 

25  9 
24  9 
24  2 
24  1 

s.  d. 

59  8 
38  9 
38  8 
.39  4 

s.  d. 

40  3 
40  11 

38  2 

39  5 

s.  d. 

Quarterly  av:r age  whieh  governs  Importation  :  Wheat  5^ s,  \0d, — Barley  23s,  Sd^»^i 
36s,  i'd — Bye  3ls,  6d — Beans  37s.  H,^Pease  38^.  M, 


Course  of  Exchange,  S^c, — Prices  of  Stocks,  7G1 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  May  16.  Amsterdam,  12  :  9.     Ditto  at  sight, 

12  :  6.  Rotterdam,  12  :  10.  Antwerp,  12  :  10.  Hamburgh,  37  :  10.  Aitona,  37  :  H. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  70.  Ditto,  25  :  95.  Bourdeaux,  25  ;  C5.  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine,  156.  Petersburgh,  8^,  3  U.  Berlin,  7.  Vienna,  EJf'.flo.,  10:28., 
Trieste,  ditto,  10  :  28.  Madrid,  35.  Cadiz,  35.  Biiboa,  35.  Barcelona,  35.  Se- 
ville, 35.  Gibraltar,  31.  Leghorn,  47.  Genoa,  43.  Venice,  46.  Buenos- 
Ayres,  43.  Naples,  38.  Palermo,  per  oz.  114.  Lisbon,  504  Oporto,  50|. 
Rio  Janeiro,  414.    Bahia,  45.    Dublin,  I4 — Cork,  14  per  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  W  oz  Portugal  Gold  in  coin,  X'.OuOuO.    Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

£.3..l7.i6d  New  Doubloons,  £.Oi.O..O.     New  Dollars,  Os.  Od.      Silver  in  bars 

standard,  4s.  1  l^d. 

Premiums  of  Insurance  at  Lloyd's  Guernsey  or  Jersey,  10s.  Od.  a  15s.  9d. — Cork 

or  Dublin,  10s.  a  15s.  9d  Belfast,  10s.  a  15s.  9d — Hamburgh,  7s.  Cd.  a  10s.  6d. 

— Jamaica,  25s.  a  30s  Home,  40s.  a  50s.  gs — Greenland,  out  and  home,  0  fl  0  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  \Wi  May  to  17 th  June  IS26, 


iMay  24. 

May  31. 

June  7. 

June  14. 

2014 

2024 

2014 

199 

78 

79| 

79J 

79 

78| 

794 

85 

85| 

86| 

SGf 

95J 

94| 

234 

238 

238 

7 

7 

10 

8 

9 

9 

9 

7 

79i 

79| 

801 

80f 

65  f.  60  c. 

68  f.  50  c. 

Prices  of  Stocks  Edinburgh,  19th  May  1826. 

Shares,    j   Paid  up. 


Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  

Bank  of  Scotland,  

Commercial  Banking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

National  Banking  Company,  

British  Linen  Company,  

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Company,. 

Caledonian  Fire  Insurance  Company,  

Hercules  Insurance  Company,  

North  British  Insurance  Company,  

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company,  

Insurance  Company  of  Scotland,  

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company,  

West-of- Scotland  Insurance  Company,  

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company,  

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company,  

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company,  , 

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company.......  

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Company,..., 

Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company,  

Union  Canal  Company,  

Australian  Company,  

Caledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,... 

Shotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company,  

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company,  

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glass  Co. 

North  British  Loan  Company,..,,  

London,  Leith,  Edin.,&  Glasgow  Shipping  Co, 

Scotch  Porter  Brewery  Company,   , 

Leith  and  Hamburgh  Shipping  Company, 
'Caledonian  Dairy  Company,  ,  
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£.100  0  0  £. 
83  6  Oj 
500  0  0! 
100  0  oj 
100  0  0 

100  0  0 
100  0  0 
200  0  0 
200  0  0 
10  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
25  0  0 
20  0  0 
10  0  0 
25  0  0 
Average. 
50  0  0 
100  0  0 
25  0  0 
50  0  0 
20  0  0 
20  0  0 
50  0  0 
0  0  0 
20  0  0 
0  0  0 
25  0  0 
5  D 


100 
83 

100 
10 

100 

100 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

1 

10 
21 
16 

20 
4 
25 


0  0 
6  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
2  6 
10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


400  16  0 
50    0  0 


40 
2 

20 

12 
6 
3 
0 

14 
0 


0  0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 
0  0 


10  0  0 


Price. 


£.170    0  0 
No  Sales. 
Do. 
Do. 


13  0  0 
10    0  0 

36    0  0 


Reg  i*lcr. — Ba/if.  ru/ds. 


Alphabetical  List  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  2  kh  of 
April  and  the  21st  of  May  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Aitchison,  J.  Abchurch-lane,  and  St.  Andrew's- 
sauare,  Glasgow,  bill-broker  and  merchant 

Aldridge,  J.  W.  Penton-street,  Pentonville,  apo- 
thecary 

Ainsworth,  E.  Hamer-hall,  Lancashire,  woollen- 
manufacturer 

Anderson,  W.  Manchester,  dealer 

Anstice,  J.  Patten  and  R.  Thornhill,  Old  South- 
Sea  House,  ship-brokers 

Archer,  T.  Pins-green,  Worcestershire,  corn-dealer 

Asdell,  J.  Oxford-street,  coach-maker 

Askey,  W.  Wobum-buildings,  Tavistock-square, 
tailor 

Aston,  W.  Toll  End,  Staffords  hire,  iron  and  coal- 
merchant 

Baker,  W.J.  St  John  Street,  Clerkenwell,  orange- 
merchant 

Baker,  G.  F.  and  G.  K.  Pearson,  Macclesfield, 

silk-manufacturers 
Barber,  J.  T.  Reading,  Berkshire,  teaman. 
Bardsley,  E.  Nottingham,  lace-manufacturer 
Barton,  J.  High  Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire, 

paper-maker 
Beane,  R.  Clements-lane,  Strand,  victualler 
Beaumont,  R.  Noble-street,  London,  riband-ma- 
nufacturer 

Beardmore,  G.  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  builder 
Benham,  W.  Brighthelmstone,  builder 
Best,  G.  Spring-gardens,  wine-merchant 
Billinge,  J.  Warnford-court,  London,  broker 
Bishop,  W.  jun.,  Camden-place,  Camden-town, 

cheesemonger 
Bodenham,  T.  Commercial-road,  grocer 
Booth,  R.  Laund-mill, Lancashire,  worsted-spinner 
Bottomley,  S.  Huddersfield,  woolstapler 
Bramwell,  C  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  wine- 
merchant 

Bramall,  J.  Ashton-under-Lyne,  innkeeper 

Bradley,  T.  Worcester,  chair-maker 

Brearley,  J.  and  J.  Brearley,  Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire,  iron-founders 

Brown,  W.  C.  Coleman-street,  London,  wool- 
merchant 

Brown,  J.  Norwich,  boot-maker 

Brown,  G.  Bath,  haberdasher 

Brown,  W.  Haberdasher's-walk,  Hoxton,  linen- 
draper 

Brook,  J.  Honley  Wood  Bottom,  Almondbury, 
Yorkshire,  clothier 

Buckley,  J.  Manchester,  dealer  and  chapman 

Burbridge,  W.  and  R.  Burbridge,  Birmingham, 
£r  Tcers 

Burrell,  J.  Homerton,  brewer 

Butler,  J.  Bloomsgrove,  Nottinghamshire,  Lace- 
manufacturer 

Butterwoth,  J.  Lad-lane,  London,  silkman 

Campbell,  D.  Copthall-court,  London,  merchant 

Capper,  M.  Liverpool,  victualler 

Carver,  J.  L.  Bristol,  ironmonger 

Cattell,  J.  Wood-street,  silkman 

Chandler,  T.  Bedminster,  Somersetshire  and  Bris- 
tol, coach-builder 

Chapman,  R.  Bagnigge-wells,  brewer 

Chapman,  S.  P.  King-street,  warehouseman 

Chaicroft,  J.  Brighthelmstone,  Sussex,  builder 

Channon,  J.  Middleton-street,  Spa-fields,  London, 
navy-agent  and  merchant 

Charles  worth,  J.  A.  Fenchurch-buildings,  tea- 
broker 

Charman,  P.  Piccadilly,  jeweller 

Chatterton,  R.  Southcoates,  Yorkshire,  merchant 

Chesterman,  B.  Holies-street,  carpenter 

Clare,  J.  Manchester,  inn-keeper 

Claridge,  R.  T.  Earl  St  Paddmgton,  merchant 

Clarke,  J.  Bridgwater-square,  and  J.  Ramsden, 

Webber-street,  London,  coal-merchants 
Clarke,  J.  M.  Lower  Marsh-street,  Lambeth,  boot 

and  shoe-maker 
Clarance,  C.  Great  Pamdon,  Essex,  farmer 
Cook,  H.  Lancaster-place,  Strand,  navy-agent 
Cooke,  T.  jun.  Birmmgham,  brass-founder 
Copeland,  J.  Shelton,  Staftbrdshire,  grocer 
Coster,  R.  Staining-lane,  Wood-street,  Cheapside, 

London,  Merchant 
Coyne,  P.  Welbcck-strcet,  London,  apothecary 
Cox,  J.  and  B.  Wills,  Nottingham,  cotton-mer- 
chants 


Crosland,  S.  and  B.  Worth,  Engine-bridge,  York- 
shire, woollen-cloth-manufacturers 
Crow,  M.  Little  Bolton,  Lancashire,  tailor 
Crawshaw,  T.  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  woolstapler 
Cund,  R.  Minton,  Shropshire,  maltster 
Dallimore,  G.  Devizes,  Wiltshire,  innkeeper 
Darby,  T.  Critchell-place,  New  North-road,  Hox- 
ton, plumber  and  glazier 
Davies,  T.  W.  Liverpool,  apothecary 
Davis,  J.  Chelsea,  tallow-chandler 
Day,  H.  Bristol,  dealer  and  chapman 
Deacon,  T.  Skinner-street,  Snowhill,  tea-dealer 
Dean,  J.  Dean  T.  and  Dean  D.  Portwood,  Che- 
shire, iron-founders 
Dewhurst,  B.  East  Bedford,  Nottinghamshire, 

bookseller 
Dinham,  J.  Exeter,  grocer 

Dixon,  H.  and  M.  Gunston,  St  James's-walk, 

Clerkenwell,  chemists 
Dolton,  C.  Chatham-place,  Hackney,  merchant 
Downing,  F.  sen.  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  grocer 
Dudley,  T.  B.  W.   King-street,  Westminster, 

ormolu-manufacturer 
Dunn,  W.  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  corn-merchant 
Drews,  L.  Frome  Selwood,  Somersetshire,  plum- 
ber 

Edourt,  H.  A.  C.  F.  Cheltenham,  dealer  in  fancy 
goods 

Eccles,  R.  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  merchant 
Erskine,  J.  Talbot  court,  and  Trigg  Wharf,  Lon- 
don, merchant 
Evans,  T.  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  inn- 
keeper 

Fairbairn,  A.  King's  Arm-yard,  Coleman-street, 

London,  wine-merchant 
Fanren,  J.  Great  Warner-street,  Clerkenwell, 

brewer 

Fennel,  J.  Little  Kington,  Warwickshire,  horse- 
dealer 

Fincham,  F.  Billiter-street,  London,  merchant 
Firth,  J.  Huddersfield,  tailor. 
Fitch,  W.  Wood-street,  Cheapide,  grocer 
Fisher,  J.  Llanthavy,  Skirnd,  Monmouthshire, 
maltster 

Fogg,  R.  Portwood,   Cheshire,  and  G.  Fogg, 

Sterndale,  Manchester,  brewers 
Ford,  W.  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  grocer 
Foster,  J.  and  T.  Clay,  Macclesfield,  silk-throw- 
sters 

Foulger,  S.  and  B.  Aavers,  Norwich,  bombazine- 
manufacturers 
Fowler,  W.  Ford's- terrace,  Lambeth-walk,  baker 
Foxton,  T.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  merchant 
Frank,  F.  Old  Burlington-street,  St.  James's, 

London,  tailor 
Furbor,  E.  Liverpool,  timber-merchant 
Gardner,  G.  J.  Oxford,  painter 
Garforth,  S.  and  i.  Halifax,  merchants 
Gent,  P.  Congleton,  Cheshire,  silk-throwster 
Gerrish,  J.  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  innkeeper 
Gibbs,  E.  Brighton,  carpenter 
Gilbert,  H.  W.  Redburn,  Hertfordshire,  innkeeper 
Giles,  J.  Cheshire-cheese  Public-house,  Northamp- 
ton-street, Clerkenwell,  victualler 
Goulden,  J.  Methley,  Yorkshire,  corn-miller 
Govett,  E.  Bishop's-Hull,  Somersetshire,  scrivener 
Goody,  G.  High-street,  South wark,  grocer 
Green,  C.  Devonshire-square,  Bishopsgate-street, 

London,  wine-merchant 
Grier,  Jane,  Bloomsbury-square,  vender  of  me- 
dicine 

Groom,  J.  Watford,  Hertfordshire,  tailor 
Groom,  T.  Brinton,  Norfolk,  horse-dealer 
Hall,  J.  P.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Hall,  J.  Cheltenham,  plasterer 
Hall,  J.  and  Hall,  W.  Leeds,  brick-makers 
Hall,  J.  Cliffe,  Sussex,  victualler 
Harrop,  J.  Grasscroft,  Yorkshire,  clothier 
Harden,  J,  and  P.  Higginbotham,  Macclesfield, 

Cheshire,  silk-manufacturers 
Hardie,  D.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Hartley,  W.  Sheffield,  provision-dealer 
Harvey,  W.  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  linen-manufac- 
turer 

Headfort,  J.  and  J.  Court,  Out  Parish  of  St.  Phi- 
>  lip  and  Jacob,  Gloucestershire,  brick-makers 
Hcctrne,  J.  Fcnchurch-strcct,  London>  merchant 
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Hedges,  G.  Wingrave,  Buckinghamshire,  butcher 
Hembrow,  Worcester,  tailor 
Hicks,  J.  Holsworthv,  Devonshire,  linen-draper 
Hider,  E.  \V.  and  J.  GootUnge,  High-Holborn, 

linen-drapers 
Hill,  J.  Manchester,  provision-dealer 
Milliard,  W.  E.  Reddish,  Worcester,  chemist 
I  lolmes,  W.  York,  carver  and  gilder 
Holt,  F.  Liverpool,  dealer 
Holt,  T.  Manchester,  grocer 
Hobson,  T.  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  mercer  and 

drainer 

Hopkins,  R.  Bristol,  cabinet-maker 
Hoppe,  C.  King-street,  Cheapside,  London,  mer- 
chant 

Hoy,  G.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  grocer 

Hunter,  W.  Leeds,  Britton,  J.  and  J.  Hunter,  of 

Borrowby,  Yorkshire,  linen-manufacturers 
Hunt,  J.  Cholsey,  Berkshire,  whitesmith 
Hurst,  T.  Hurst,  J.  and  J.  O.  Itobinson,  W^ater- 

loo-place.  Pall-mall,  booksellers 
Husbands,   S.  Bloomsgrove,  Nottinghamshire, 

lace-manufacturer 
Irish,  M.  Lewes,  Sussex,  lime-burner 
Isaac,  Joel,  Preston,  Lancashire,  jeweller 
Jackman,  R.  junior,  Colford,  Gloucestershire, 

silk- throwster 
Jackson,  M.  C.  Leeds,  corn-factor 
Jackson,  W.  Holbeck,  Yorkshire,  corn-miller 
Jackson,  Dorothy,  Birmingham,  button-factor 
Janes,  T.  City-road,  London,  timber-merchant 
Jameson,  A.  Green-street,  Bethnal-green,  builder 
Jeffcoat,  W.  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  corn- 
factor 

Jennings,  T.  Canterbury,  builder 
Jenner,  W.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Jenkins,  J.  and  J.  \\.  Cruttenden,  Wapping, 

High-street,  lighterman 
Jellyman,  J.  and  Jellyman,  T.  Downton,  Wilt- 
?      shire,  piaper-makers 

Jones,  H.  Fore-street,  Bishopsgate-street,  London, 

merchant 
Jones,  J.  Chester,  victualler 
Jones,  G.  of  Wooton-under-edge,  Gloucestershire, 

victualler 

Jones,  D.  Vincent-stieet,  Lambeth,  milkman 
Jones,  W.  Paternoster-row,  London,  bookseller 
Jones,  T.  Crickhowell,  Brecon,  maltster 
Jones,  W.  Rainham,  barge-master 
Jordan,  Maria,  Birmingham,  victualler 
Judd,  R.  R.  Birmingham,  corn-factor 
Kaye,  \V.  Almonbury,  dyer 
Kelly,  P.  North-street,  Poplar,  provision-merchant 
Knapp,  W,  Crawford-street,  hatter 
Knight,  W.  G.  Ivy-lane,  London,  printer 
Knight,  J.  and  H.  Lacey,  Paternoster-row,  Lon- 
don, booksellers 
Laird,  D.  Carlisle,  Cumberland,  draper 
Langwith,  J.  Longendale,  Cheshire,  iron-founder 
Lawton,  W,  Brimstage,  Cheshire,  dealer 
Leader,  E.  Cloughton,  bacon-factor 
Leader,  W.  Oxtbrd-street,  London,  coach-maker 
Lea,  Bilston,  miller 

Lewis,  C.  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square,  money- 
scrivener 

Lewis,  H.  Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  innkeeper 
Lindsey,  W.  Coleman-street,  London,  merchant 
Littlewood,  J.and  N.  Littlewood,  Honley-wood, 

Nook,  Yorkshire,  clothiers 
Lloyd,  J.  Norwood,  Surry,  corn-merchant 
Locking,  G.  Kingston-upon-HuU,  merchant 
Longbottora,  junior,  of  Bury-street,  Bloomsbury, 

job-master 

Lowther,  J.  T.  Loman's-pond,  Southwark,  mer- 
chant 

Luck,  G.  Shoreditch,  draper 

Lupton,  T.  In^am-court,  London,  underwriter 

Maibcn,  W.  Brighton,  stable-keeper 

Marshall,  T.  College-hill,  Upper  Thames-street, 
iron  and  copper-merchant 

Marmion,  A.  and  R.  Carr,  Preston,  Lancashire, 
corn-merchants 

Marsden,  T.  Leeds,  stuff-manufacturer 

Marrison,  G.  Norwich,  dyer 

Marsh,  T.  Bath,  silk-mercer 

Matthias,  W.  Everett-street,  Russell-square,  che- 
mist 

Mayston,  W.  Lilly-pot-lane,  Foster-lane,  Cheap- 
side,  dealer  in  ribands 
Medley,  S.  Watling-street,  London,  tallow-chandler 
Merry,  R.  Charing-cross,  London,  victualler 
Millington,  J.  Bloomsbury-square,  London,  dealer 
in  philosophical  instruments 
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Mills,  W.  Strand,  London,  tailor 

Morgan,  J.  junior,  and  J.  Aitchison,  junior,  Hris- 

tol,  jewellers 
Morgan,  D.  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  ironmonger 
Morrison,  W.  Liverpool,  ship-chandler 
Monroy,  J.  Leicester-square,  London,  merchant 
Moses,  L.  and  Lewis  Levy,  Great  St.  Helen's,  bro- 
kers 

Moses,  and  L.  Moses,  Great  Prescot-street,  mer- 
chants 

Mottershead,  T.  Liverpool,  commission-agent 

Mudie,  R.  Bayswater,  coal-merchant 

Mulcaster,  J.  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  London, 

warehouseman 
Newman,  T.  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  builder 
North,  J.  Wrineswould,  Leicestershire,  butcher 
Norrington,  J.  Doddington,  Kent,  baker 
Nosworthy,  J.  Moretonhampstead,  Devonshire, 

tanner 

Noyes,  G.  Strand,  linen-draper 

Ogilby,  W.  L.  and  Sir  David  Ogilby,  Knight,  In- 
gram-court,  Fenchurch-street,  London,  mer- 
chants 

O'Neil,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Ousey,  J.  Manchester,  oil-merchant 

Owen,  W.  Carnarvon,  druggist 

Owen,  J.  Salford,  Lancashire,  dyer 

Owen,  H.  Liverpool,  corn-dealer 

Paiba,  J.  Great  Russell-stteet,  Covent-garden, 
London,  boot-maker 

Parker,  T.  Macclesfield,  Cheshire,  silk-manufac- 
turer 

Parkinson,  T.  Preston,  Lancashire,  machine- 
maker 

Pearce,  W.  Chester,  dealer 

Pearce,  F.  H.  Fulham,  tinman 

Pearson,  F.  Sheffield,  edge-tool  maker 

Peele,  J.  senior,  and  J.  Peele,  junior,  Egremont, 
Cumberland,  sail-cloth  manufacturers 

Penu,  T.  Brightelmstone,  Sussex,  cabinet-maker 

Penny,  G.  Rood-lane,  Fenchurch-street,  London, 
coffee-dealer 

Penner,  T.  E.  Newent,  currier 

Perrin,  T.  Marlborough,  Wiltshire,  Cheesemonger 

Phillips,  A.  Bristol,  mason  and  bricklayer 

Phipps,  W.  High-street,  Shoreditch,  willow-hat- 
manufacturcr 

Pickrin,  J.  Lydcombe  and  Widcombe,  Somerset- 
shire, builder 

Pigott,  W.  Norwich,  grocer 

Pointon,  T.  Manchester,  victualler 

Porter,  G.  Park-terrace,  Regent's-park,  London, 
linen-draper 

Preston,  R.  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  irmkeeper 

Price,  T.  Chertsey,  Surry,  draper 

Probyn,  W.  Abergavenny,  Monmouthshire,  drug- 
gist 

Prince,  J.  Manchester,  victualler 
Power,  J.  Colyton,  Devonshire,  builder 
Ramsden,  R.  Southend,  Essex,  coach-master 
Rickards,  J.  Aston,  Warwickshire,  builder 
Richardson,  G.  and  J.  Henderson,  West  Cowet, 

Isle  of  Wight,  silk-raercers 
Riesenbeck,  G.   Church-court,  ClementVlane, 

London,  merchant 
Rivers,  G.  Orchard-street,  Portman-squarc,  up- 
holsterer 
Riding,  P.  Derby,  builder 
Robson,  J.  Manchester,  victualler 
Roberts,  L.  City-road  Basin,  wharfinger 
Robinson,  R.  Hill- top,  Yorkshire,  worsted-manu- 
facturer 

Roberts,  E.  and  J.  Russell,  Old-street,  St  Luke's, 
London,  curriers 

Roberts,  E.  M.  Helmet-row,  St  Luke's,  London, 
iron-founder 

Roberts,  W.  Nettlebed,  Oxfordshire,  victualler 

R\idd,  T.  Borough,  Westmoreland,  provision- 
merchant 

Russel,  J.  and  J.  Robinson,  Manchester,  mer- 
chants 

Rutlidge,  R.  W^eedon,  Beck,  Northamptonshire, 
plumber 

Salter,  R.  Manchester,  grocer 

Seeker,  J.  G.  Wardour-street  Soho,  London,  corn- 
dealer 

Sharp,  C.  fand  W.  D.  Clarke,  Bemer's-street, 
Mary-le-bone,  London,  upholsterers 

Sheam,  C.  Bath,  confectioner 

Sims,  J.  Nottingham ,  corn-factor 

Slee,  S.  and  J.  Woodrow,  J.  Upper  East  Smith- 
field,  brewers 

Smith,  J,  Horncastle,  wine  and  spirit  merchant 
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Smith,  T.  li.  and  J.  Pember,  Hatton-garden, 

London,  tailors 
Smith,  I-'.  A.  and  J.  AUingham,  New  Brentford, 

feltmongers 

Snell,  R.  P.  Essex-street,  Whitechapel,  London, 
potato-merchant 

Snewin,  C.  and  P.  Higgins,  Berwick-street,  Soho, 
London,  timber-merchants 

Snowball,  R.  Junior,  Kirbyj  Grindalyth,  York- 
shire, sheep-jobber 

Spencer,  J.  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell,  London, 
jewellers 

Stokes,  J.  Bath,  poulterer  '  • 

Stansfield,  U.  H.  King  sstreet,  Cheapside,  Loiv 

don,  stuff-manufacturer 
Stansfield,  T.  W.  Leeds ;  H.  Briggs,  Blackwood^ 
\\.  Stansfield,  Burley,  and  Stansfield,  Hamer, 
Burlcy,  merchants 
Starkey,  J.  C.  and  W.  Starkey,  Little  Pulteney- 

street,  Golden -square,  London,  brewers 
Stelfox,  Dobcross,  Yorkshire,  woollen-cloth  ma- 
nufacturers 
Stenson,  J.  Nottingham,  commission-agent 
Steele,  T.  Disley,  Cheshire,  cotton-spinner 
Stokoe,  W.  Hexham,  Northumberland,  tanner 
Spawton,  C.  Northampton,  tallow-chandler 
Summers,  J.  Leeds,  cloth-dresser 
Tate,  G.  New  Shoreham,  Sussex,  timber-merchant 
Taylor,  T.  Clement's  inn,  raoney-scrivener 
Taylor,  J.  Strand,  London,  printer 
Tetley,  J.  Street  in  Tong,  Yorkshire,  top-maker 
Thompson,  T.  Waltham,  Holy-cross,  Essex,  coal- 
merchant 

Thomas,  J.  and  S.  T.  Gilbert,  Exeter,  linen-drapers 
Thomas,  J-  King,  Gloucestershire,  clothier 
Thurgarland,  G.  Huddersfield,  corn-dealer 
Tindall,  H.  Birmingham,  wharfinger 
Twenty  man,  J.  senior,  and  Twenty  man,  junior, 
Crosthwaite,  woollen-manufacturers 


Tronson,  R.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Truman,  T.  Ludgate-hill,  London,  auctionner 

Vanheson,  G.  Hackney-road,  Middlesex,  chemist 

and  druggist 
Vickers,  J.  Royalty-theatre,  Wells-street,  Well- 
close-square,  London,  gas-manufacturer 
Varley,  J.  Manchester,  machine-maker 
Wallwork,  L  Manchester,  victualler 
Walmsley,  D.  Kingston-upon-HuU,  grocer 
Walton,  W.  Charles-street,  Middlesex-hospital, 
linen-draper 

Ward,  H.  W.  Grenada  place,  Old  Kent-road,  che- 
mist 

Ward,  W.  Leeds,  patten-maker 

Ward,  R.  W.  Middlesex-street,  Whitechapel,  and 

Star-street,  Shad  well,  wine-merchant 
Warrington,  T.  senior.  Hart-street,  Mark-lane, 

wine  and  spirit-merchant 
Webb,  J.  Atford,  Wiltshire,  farmer 
Wells,  T.  Waterhouse,  Lincoln,  scrivener 
Welsh,  A.  Leeds,  common-carrier 
Were,  T.  Bucklersbury,  and  Wellington  street, 

Strand,  London,  bill-broker  and  stationer 
Westall,  J.  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  bookseller 
Wheadon,  J.  Bath,  grocer 
Whitehead,  M.  Preston,  Lancashire,  innkeeper 
Whitehead,  J.  and  J.  Whitehead,  Denshaw,  York- 
shire, merchants 
Whitehead,  J.  Denshaw,  Yorkshire,  merchant 
Wilkinson,  J.  Sheffield,  wood  and  ivory-turner 
Willement,  W.  Colchester,  crape  and  bombazine- 
manufacturer 
Wilde,  J.  Bowden,  J.  Gartside,  T.  and  Z.  Mavall, 

Oldham,  Lancashire,  cotton-spinners 
Winstanley,  W.  Liverpool,  shoemaker 
Wood,  J.  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  dyer 
Woolston,  S.  High -street,  Bloomsbury,  shoe- 
maker 

Wright,  J.  Eton,  Buckinghamshire,  coal-merchant 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
May  1826 ;  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


sequestbations. 

Allardice,  Archibald  and  Co.  printers  and  book- 
sellers in  Edinburgh 
Anderson,  William,  merchant  in  Dundee 
Bowman,  Alexander,  wright  and  spirit-dealer, 

Tradestown,  Glasgow 
Cowan,  AVilliam,  skinner  in  Greenock 
Dobie,  Robert,  merchant  and  ship-owner  in  Dy- 
sart 

Dunlop,  James,  cattle-dealer,  Provanhall 
Fraser,  Simon,  timber-merchant  in  Glasgow 
Gardner,  John,  junior,  hosier  in  Glasgow 
Gibson,  Thomas,  merchant  and  spirit-dealer  at 
Springfield 

Honey,  George  and  Son,  carriers  in  Arbroath 
Hilliard,  William,  merchant  and  general-agent  in 
Edinburgh 

Henderson  and  Thomson,  builders,  Stockbridge, 
near  Edinburgh 

Johnston  James,  and  Sons,  tanners  in  Glasgow 

Jamieson,  WilHam  M.  and  Co.  wrights  and  tim- 
ber-merchants in  Glasgow 

Kirkwood.  Robert,  agent  in  Glasgow 

Kerr,  William,  upholsterer  in  Paisley 

Liddell,  James,  baker  in  Glasgow 

M'Kay,  Robert,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Glasgow 

M'Gregor,  John  and  Co.  calico-printers  at  Kelvin- 
haugh 

Mitchell,  John,  merchant  and  manufacturer,  St. 
Ninian's 

M*Gown,  D.  and  D.  distillers  at  Glenmurray 
Muir,  Thomas,  grocer  and  spirit-dealer  in  Kirk- 
aldy 

Mercer,  Andrew,  writer  and  builder  in  Paisley 
Martin,  William,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 
Arbroath 

Manners,  Alexander  H.  W.  S.  and  builder  in  Edin- 
burgh 


Mungall,  Robert,  spirit  dealer  in  Glasgow,  and 

distiller  at  Mile-end 
Ogilvy,  James  and  Co.  shawl,  manufacturers  in 

Edinburgh 

Porteous,  David,  senior  and  Co.  grain-dealers, 
Crieff 

Rankine,  R.,  cotton-yarn  merchant  in  Glasgow 
Robertson,  John,  and  Co.  distillers  in  Tradeston, 

of  Glasgow 

Robertson,  William,  distiller  at  Crossburn,  Dum- 
bartonshire 

Robertson,  Thomas,  auctioneer,  and  stoneware 

merchant,  and  spirit  dealer  in  Glasgow 
Rollo,  Clement,  tobacconist  in  Edinburgh 
Stewart,   William,  bookseller,  Hanover-Street, 
Edinburgh 

Storm,  David,  builder,  Downie  Place,  Edinburgh 
Small,  William,  junior,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow 
Smith,  D.  and  Co.  soda-makers  at  Port  Dundas, 

and  merchants  in  Glasgow 
Smith,  Robert,  bleacher  at  Darnley,  Renfrewshire 
Stirling,  Francis,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 

Arbroath 

Tweedie,  Christian,  haberdasher  in  Edinburgh 
Thomson,  John,  spirit  dealer  and  builder  in 

North  Leith 
Thomson,  John,  slater  in  Edinburgh 
Watt,  Charles,  merchant  &  auctioneer  in  Dundee 
Weir,  James,  merchant  and  manufacturer  in 

Arbroath 

Wilson,  John  and  Son,  wire- workers  in  Glasgow 

DIVIDENDS. 
Crum,  James  and  Co.  merchants  in  Glasgow :  by 

Alexander  Mein,  accountant  there 
Douglas,  William,  merchant  in  Glasgow ;  by  John 

Walker,  merchant  there 
Ritchie,  Alex,  deceased,  bank-agent  in  Brechin; 

by  the  trustee  there. 


Register. 
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BRIGADIER  ROBERT  M'DOWALL. 


Killed  in  action  at  Wattygoon,  near 
Prome,  on   the   16th  Navember  last, 
Brigadier  Robert  M*  Do  wall,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Commandmant  of  the  1st  Euro- 
pean Regiment,  and  commanding  the 
2d  Brigade  of  Madras  troops  serving  in 
Ava.    Brigadier       Dowall  was  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Archibald  M*Dowall, 
Esq ,  (a  near  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family  of  iM^Douall  of  Logan,)  who  was 
for  many  years  a  leading  member  of  the 
Magistracy  of  Edinburgh.    In  February 
1797  this  gallant  officer  landed  in  India 
as  a  Cadet  ;  and  in  January  1799  com. 
menced  his  military  career  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
then  the  Honourable  Arthur  Wellesley. 
From  that  period  till  his  lamented  death 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  Burmese  war,  he 
highly  distinguished  himself  on  many 
various  occasions.    At  the  memorable 
siege  of  Seringapatam,  he  commanded 
one  of  the  grenadier  companies  which 
formed  part  of  the  storming  column.  In 
the  different  wars  in  which  the  India 
Company  were  subsequently  engaged,  he 
was  almost  constantly  employed  till  Oc- 
tober 1810,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a 
Majority.    He  again  took  the  field  in 
1812,  in  the  Southern  Mahratta  country ; 
and  in  August  1815,  he  commanded  the 
troops  at  Hyderabad,  and  rendered  im- 
portant service  in  quelling  the  disturban- 
ces which  then  wore  so  serious  an  aspect 
in  that  city.      The  following  year  he 
completely  surprised  and  defeated  a  body 
of  above  3000  Pindarries  ;  and  for  his 
conduct  in  that  successful  enterprize,  had 
conferred  him  the  high  approbation  of 
the  Governor  General  in  Council,  and 
had  likewise  the  honour  to  receive  the 
thanks  of  the  Honourable  Court  of  Di- 
rectors.   In  April  1817,  he  commanded 
a  large  detachment  employed  in  suppres- 
sing Trimbucjee  Denglias'  insurrection  ; 
and  in  October  following  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Nagpore.  In 
January  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy,  and  commanded  a 


detachment,  consisting  of  his  own  corps, 
and  1000  reformed  horse,  in  the  Mahrat- 
ta war.    On  the  1st  April  1824,  he  was 
^appointed  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  Com- 
mandant, (corresponding  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  the  British  army),  and  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Burmese  war,  sailed  with  the  expedition 
for  Rangoon,  where  he  was  actively  em- 
ployed till  August,'  when  he  embarked  in 
the  expedition  for  the  reduction  of  Tavoy 
and  Mergui,  of  which  possessions,  after 
their  capture,  he  was  appointed  Gover- 
nor.   Having  been  promoted  to  com- 
mand a  brigade,  he  again  joined  the  ar- 
my at  Rangoon,  under  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  with  whom  he  served  till  the  . 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities.  On  the 
termination  of  the  armistice  in  November 
1825,  Brigadier  M'Dowall  was  placed 
in  command  of  two  brigades  of  Native 
Infantry,  and  directed  to  attack  a  body 
of  Burmese  at    Wattygoon.      After  a 
night  march  of  upwards  of  20  miles,  he 
met  the  enemy,  and  succeeded,  although 
obstinately   opposed   by  overwhelming 
numbers,  in  driving  them  before  him  for 
several  miles,  till  he  reached  some  very 
strong  works,  which  he  had  just  recon- 
noitred, and  was  in  the  act  of  gallantly 
cheering  his  men,  when  he  was  shot  in 
the  forehead  with  a  musket  ball,  and 
died  instantaneously.   Brigadier  M^Dow- 
all  was  cut  off  in  the  vigour  of  life,  before 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  45,  after  29 
years  service  in  India.    During  the  pe- 
riod of  fifteen  years  in  which  he  com- 
manded a  regiment,  he  brought  the  seve- 
ral corps  into  the  finest  state  of  discip- 
line,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  officer 
was  ever  more  sincerely  beloved  by  his 
men.    He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  a 
valuable  officer.    His  conduct  on  the  oc- 
casion in  which    he  unfortunately  fell 
was  the  subject  of  admiration  of  the 
whole  army,  and  his  loss        be  long 
and  deeply  lamented  by  his  friends  and 
companions  in  arms. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

1825.  Dec.  18.  At  Calcutta,  the  Lady  of  Major 
John  Craigie,  a  daughter, 

1826.  April  '21.  At  Brussels,  the  Lady  of  Lieute- 
nant-General  Wood,  a  son. 

28.  Mrs  Mathie,  Craigbank,  a  son. 
.30.  At  illorat.  the  Lady  of  Capt.  Stirling,  a  son. 
May  2.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Archibald  Brown,  a 
daugnter. 


May  3.  At  Elchies,  the  Lady  of  Captain  C.  M. 
G.Skinner,  of  the  1st  dragoon' guards,  a  daughter, 

—  Mrs  Robert  Charles,  London,  her  sixth  son. 
4.  At  London,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Coun- 
tess of  Airlv,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  tHe  manse  of  Girthon,  Mrs  Jeffrey,  » 
daughter. 

').  Mrs  John  Brougham,  a  son. 

G.  At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Laurence  Craigie,  jun.  a  seo. 
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May  6.  In  Brunswick  Square,  London,  Lady 
Dalrymple  Hay,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Logie  Klphinstone,  Mrs  Dalrymple  Horn 
kiphinstone,  a  son. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Brown  of  Park,  a  son. 

7.  At  10,  Abercromby  Place,  Kdinburgh,  the 
i-ady  of  Dr  Adolphus  M.  Ross,  a  son. 

8.  At  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  W.  M. 
Bisset,  a  son. 

—  At  Brighton  Crescent,  Portobello,  Mrs  Alex- 
ander Stephen,  a  son. 

7.  In  Hill-Street,  London,  the  Lady  of  W. 
Stuart,  Esq.  M.  P.  a  son. 

8.  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Dr  Morison,  a  son. 

—  At  Broughton  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ro- 
bert Blackie,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wotherspoon,  George- 
Street,  a  son. 

9.  At  Kinghorn,  Mrs  John  Arthur,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Inches  House,  Mrs  Robertson  of  Inches, 
a  son. 

10.  At  15,  Duke-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr 
Sanders,  a  daughter. 

11.  At  Brandon  Place,  Glasgow,  Mrs  Agnew,  a 
son. 

—  At  No.  18,  HiU-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Dr 
Gairdner,  a  son. 

12.  Mrs  John  G.  Kinnear,  Edinburgh,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

13.  At  Wardie,  the  Lady  of  Captain  J.  D.  Bos- 
wall,  R.  N.  a  son. 

—  Mrs  Mackintosh,  of  Holm,  a  son. 

16.  At  13,  St.  Andrew's  Square,  Ekiinburgh, 
Mrs  John  James  Bos  well,  a  son. 

17.  At  18,  Scotland-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Stormonth  Darling,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Heriot,  of  Ramomie,  a 
daughter. 

18.  At  Manor  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
Dr  Hibbert,  a  soru 

19.  At  York,  the  Lady  of  Sir  William  Foulis, 
Bart,  a  daughter. 

20.  At  58,  Dublin-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
George,  a  daughter. 

21.  At  28,  Queen-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Borth- 
wick,  a  son. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  George  Berry,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Deans, 
R.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Edmonstpn,  Mrs  Lawson,  of  Cairnmuir, 
a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Dryburgh,  Berwickshire,  the  wife 
of  George  Pringle  presented  him  with  his  ninth 
and  tenth  sons,  two  healthy  and  fine  children ; 
both  mother  and  children  are  doing  well.  They 
never  had  any  daughters. 

MARRIAGES. 

1825.  Dec  19.  At  Dr  Filson's  house,  St.  Tho- 
mas's, Captain  Robert  Scott  Wilson,  Fort  Adju- 
tant, Madras,  to  Catherine  Alexia  Ewart,  fourth 
daughter  of  John  Ewart,  Esq.  late  of  Newington, 
Edinburgh. 

1826.  Feb.  21.  At  Plantation  William,  Deme- 
rara,  James  Allan,  Esq.  to  Jane,  second  daughter 
of  Mr  John  Ord,  Kedhall,  Morayshire. 

March  I.  At  Malta,  T.  Akers  Shone,  Esq.  of 
the  royal  artillery,  to  Margaret  Ankerville,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  General  Ross,  and  grand- 
daughter  of  Lord  Ankerville,  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Session  in  Scotland. 

April  8.  In  Dublin,  Anthony  Franks,  Esq.  to 
Sarah  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  Mr  E.  H.  Percy, 
of  Dublin.  This  is  the  celebrated  Mr  Franks, 
who  walked  for  two  successive  Sundays  at  Ste- 

S hen's  Green,  in  quest  of  a  fair  partner  to  solace 
is  solitary  hours. 

16.  At  Venice,  after  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  by  the  Pere  Anton  Schmalzl,  in 
the  grand  Salon  of  the  Albergo  Reale,  Ignace 
Malkousky,  Noble  de  Demavalden,  Chevalier  of 
the  order  of  St  George,  Major  and  Commandant 
of  the  7th  Imperial  battalion  des  Chasseurs  at 
Santa  Maria,  Mola  di  Gaeta,  &c.,  and  Comman- 
dant of  the  Imperial  Chasseurs  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, to  Miss  Stuart,  niece  to  John  Robertson, 
Esq.  of  Ed  nam  House.  The  marriage  was  again 
performed  at  the  palace  of  the  British  Consul- 
General,  by  the  Rev.  Stevens  Pope,  in  presence 
of  the  Consul's  family. 

—  At  Dublin,  the  Rev.  Henry  Brougham,  to 
Catherine  Anne  Mona,  youngest  daughter  of  the 


late  Sir  John  Macartney,  of  Lish,  in  the  county 
of  Armagh,  Bart. 

April  17.  In  St  George's  Church,  Queen  Sq., 
London,  Dr  William  Henderson,  physician  iii 
Aberdeen,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Murray,  Esq.  of  Aberdeen. 

18.  At  Clapham,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Borradaile, 
Prebendary  ot  Lincoln,  and  Domestic  Chaplain 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Kenmure, 
to  Deinetria,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Captain 
Robert  Hudson  of  Clapham. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Thomas  C.  Smith,  solicitor, 
6,  Howe-Street,  to  Louise  Sophie,  only  daughter 
of  Mr  Samuel  Albert  Peter,  Neuveviile,  canton 
of  Berne,  Switzerland. 

—  At  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  John  Murray  Nasmyth,  Esq.  only  son 
of  Sir  James  x\asmyth,  of  Posso,  in  the  county  of 
Peebles,  Bart  to  Mary,  fourth  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Marjoribanks,  of  Lees,  Bart  M.P.  for  Ber- 
wickshire. 

20.  At  Aberdeen,  Francis  Burnett,  Esq.  son  of 
the  late  John  Burnett,  Esq.  of  Elrick,  to  Eliza- 
beth, third  daughter  of  the  late  James  Tower, 
Esq.  of  the  island  of  St  Thomas. 

—  At  London,  James  Macdonald,  Esq.  M.P.  to 
Anne  Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Ogle,  of  Kirkley  Hall,  Northumberland. 

22.  At  Greenock,  William  Leitch,  Esq.  to  Mary 
Roach,  daughter  of  the  late  A.  Oughterson,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Arthur  Johnston,  Esq.  M.U. 
of  Carrickbreda,  county  of  Armagh,  and  Tre- 
mont,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  to  Sarah  Maria, 
third  daughter  of  Thomas  Whellier,  Esq.  late  of 
Exeter,  Devonshire. 

23.  At  Burn  Bank,  Glasgow,  Mr  Wm.  White, 
merchant,  Cupar  Fife,  to  Margaret,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Andrew  Marshall,  Esq.  of 
Camlachie. 

24.  At  Arbroath,  Mr  John  D.  Clarke,  surgeon, 
to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Provost 
Airth. 

—  AtWbithorn,  Thomas  M'Lellan,  Esq.  dis- 
tiller,  Bladnoch,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  Broadfoot,  Esq.  Whithorn. 

25.  At  Great  Yarmouth,  William  Hamilton, 
Esq.  of  Glasgow,  to  Mary  Orton  Lucas,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Gibson  Lucas,  Rector  of 
Filby,  Stokeby,  &c.  in  the  county  of  Norfolk. 

--  At  Paris,  Henry  Harvey,  Esq.  of  St  Aud- 
ries,  Somersetshire,  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Ramsay,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  Hon.  East 
India  Company's  civil  service  at  Bombay. 

—  At  Liverpool,  Mr  Archibald  Sharp,  mer- 
chant, Rothsay,  to  Miss  Mary  Williamson,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Capt.  Williams,  of  Liverpool. 

26.  At  Edinburgh,  Capt  William  S.  Hope  John- 
stone, of  the  R.  N.  to'Eleanora  Kirkpatrick,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  of  Close- 
bum.  Bart 

27.  At  Edinburgh,  Captain  D'Arcy  Wentworth, 
73d  raiment,  to  Elizabeth,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Major  Charles  iVlacpherson,  Inspector-General 
of  Barracks  for  North  Britain. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Charles  Jopling,  Esq.  Delancy 
Peace,  Cam(ten  iTown,  of  the  Adjutant-General's 
Office,  Horse  Guards,  London,  to  Anne  MidiUe- 
ton,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  Richard  Thompson, 
manufacturer,  Glasgow. 

28.  At  Elgin,  John  Sandieman,  Esq.  sturgeon, 
half  pay  royal  artillery,  to  Milborough  B.  Shand, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Shand,  Esq.  of  Amhall. 

—  At  Crathes,  Captain  Thomas  Ramsay,  second 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Ram.say  of  Balmam, 
Bart,  to  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Burnett  of  Leys,  Bart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Stephen  Bennett,  Esq.  of 
Greenfield,  county  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  to 
Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James 
Orr,  Esq.  of  Thornly  Park,  Renfrewshire. 

29.  At  Naples,  Thomas  Bulkly,  Esq.  M.D.  to 
Miss  Anne  Berry,  second  daughter  of  Dr  Andrew 
Berry,  of  Edinburgh. 

May  2.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Thomas  Buckley, 
Esq.  of  Liverpool,  to  Miss  Rybum. 

5.  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Milne,  jun.  shipmaster, 
Macduff,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Mur. 
doch  Cameron,  merchant,  Leith. 

8.  At  London,  Peter  Atkinson,  Esq.  of  York, 
architect,  to  Miss  Goodall,  the  vocalist 
^  10.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Wilson,  Esq.  advocate, 
to  Helen,  only  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
Wm.  Forbes,  Lsq,  writer,  Edinburgh. 


Re-'-istt'r.—Dcalh.s. 
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Mavl3.  Ill  Berkeley  Scmare,  Lomlon.  J^^^^^^^^ 
luSl,  eldest  son  of  Jolin  iWlteel  I^^^^J- ^  1^^^' 
Devon,  to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  o  Earl  Grey. 

15  At  Edinburgh.  Thomas  Borland,  Esq.  wri- 
ter  KUmanL^        Miss  Ann  »ruce  S^^^^^^^^ 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Francis  ^trachan.  fc^sq. 
of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  civil  service. 

IS.  At  Edinburgh.  Donald  Macdonald,  Esq.  of 
Lochinver,  to  Jessie,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
A^Bxande/Macken^ie.  Esq.  olLetierevr 

Lately.  At  Edinburgh,  Ja"^es  Lawson,  ti^. 
W.S  to  \Iargaret,  youngest  daughter  of  the  de- 
ceased Mr  John  Clarke,  Edinburgh. 


DEATHS. 

1826  March  22.  At  the  Mount,  Dickenson- 
Strltr'MaSester.  Mrs  Sarah  Richardson, 
dow  kffed  101  years.  She  retained  her  sight  and 
memorl  to  the  iL.  She  was  grand,  feat  grand 
^d  grSt  great  grandmother  to  1d5  Sescendants, 
fiftv  of  whom  are  now  living.    ^  . 

1  At  Balblair,  in  Sutherland,  Thorny  Craig. 
Esq.  late  of  Barmuchity,  near  Elgin,  aged  70. 

22.  At  Lathallan,  William  Lindesay.  Esq.  of 

®*i!"At"f?Slithgow.  Mr  John  Fife,  cloth-merchant 

'"^f^.^TDK^^^^^^^  Munro,  aged  80 

years," relict  of  the  deceased  George  Munro,  Esq. 

—  Rear-Admiial  Prowse,  C.B. 

-  At  Portobello.  Bain  Wliyt.  only  son  of  the 

^^24  At  Plymouth,  William  Richard  Smith,  Esq. 

■•"llirB^anm  M«  Elizabeth  M-KilHgrn,  reUct  of 
Tames  Sim,  Esq.  late  of  Mount  Pleasant. 
Ts  At  Ss  apartments,  York  Buildings,  Mary- 
le-S,nr^e  Lon^don,  Dr  John  Gray,,  late  physician 
to  Hasla^  Hospital,  aged  58.  During  the  event- 
ful period  of  the  French  Revolutionary  war.  he 
held  various  responsible  offices  co"n|?^f„^^}^ 
"he  medical  department  of  the  navy.  S.  Vincent, 
Nelson,  and  CoUingwood,  were  his  pej^on^l 
friends.  It  was  at  the  direct  request  of  the  Hero 
of  the  Nile,  on  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
French  to  the  West  Indies,  in  1805,  that  he  was 
S  physician  to  the  fleet  which  won  the  battle 

""^lulS  Manse  of  Rerwick,  at  the  great  age 
of  80,  the  Rev.  James  Thomson,  minister  of 
that  r^rish.    He  was  a  profound  scholar,  a  pious- 
ly pe^uasive  orator,  and  a  heavenly  example  to 
his  people.   Few  men  have  passed  through  so 
long  a  life  with  a  more  amiable  character.  It 
may  be  truly  said,  in  his  heart  there  was  no  guile. 
Six  of  his  sons,  grown  to  manhood,  attended  the 
funeral,  and  cSnsigned  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  reverend  father  to  the  grave.    Several  years 
aco  one  of  his  sons  was  appointed  his  assisUnt 
and  successor,  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstence 
that  the  parish  of  Rerwick,  as  is  said,  has  not 
been  vacant  since  the  Reformation. 
^  At  Redhall,  Mrs  Inglis,  wife  of  John  Inghs, 
Esq.  of  Auchindinny.  ^  cf.^^f 

—  At  her  uncle's  house.  Great  King-Street, 
Edinburgh,  Miss  Alison  Tweedie,  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Mr  Alex.  Tweedie,  late  in  Dreva. 

26.  At  Kelso,  Robert  Turner,  Esq.  late  Royal 
MiUtary  Surveyor,  aged  49. 

At  Greenock,  suddenly.  Miss  Jean  M'Nedl, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  James  M'Neill,  Esq. 
Collector  of  Customs  at  that  port. 

27.  At  Nairn,  Mr  James  Falconer,  merchant 
there,  aged  82,  much  and  justly  regretted. 

—  At  Cove,  Jeflfery  Irving,  Esq.  of  Cove,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age.  j  tlt, 

-  At  his  house,  Newton-on-Ayr,  a^ed  ^,  Mr 
John  Hunter,  formerly  one  of  the  Baihes  of  New- 

^"^^H  At  the  Manse  of  Cortachy,  the  Rev.  John 
Gourlay,  minister  of  the  united  parishes  of  Cor- 
tachy and  Clova,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  

28.  At  Liverpool.  Edward  Airey,  Esq.  Comp- 
troller of  his  Majesty's  Customs  at  the  port  ot 
Whitehaven.  He  was  formeriy  Ca^fain  in  the 
39th  regiment,  and  on  the  Staft  of  Lord  Hill,  and 
commSded  the  detachment  which  performed 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  the  late  gallant  and  la- 
mented Commander,  Sir  John  Moore,  at  Cotunna. 

—  Suddenly,  at  Dumfries,  Mr  Edward  Daw- 
4on,  writer,  aged  33. 

—  At  Hutehesontown,  Glasgow,  Mr  Jamc: 
Corbctt,  merchant. 


March 29.  Suddenly,  at  Brainshaugh,  Northum. 
bedan^  NIrWnUamWring.in  the  Goth  year 

^'^-i' AtTdinburgh,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Sparks,  widow 
of  the  late  Mr  John  Auchterlome.  p.  .  .^^ 

-  At  Stone  House,  Cumberland.  -Tohn  Richard, 
third  son  of  Lieut-Colonel  Sir  Hew  Ross,  K^.H. 

1  At  Gatehouse.  Mr  William  Stothart,  aged  56. 

-  At  Bridekirk  village,  suddenly,  Lieut.  H«iry 

Stanley,  brother-in-law  of  "  Curwen,  Esq. 

younger  of  Workington  Hall,  aged  51. 

^  Si"  \t  Elgin,  Miss  Robina  Gordon,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr  Lewis  Gordon,  minister  of  El- 
gin. 


-  At  the  manse  of  Alvie,  Mrs  Charlotte  Grant, 
snouse  ofthe  Rev.  John  Macdonald.  minister  of 
rafpaS,  deeply  lamented  by  her  fami  J  and 
frienSs,  and  sincerely  regretted  by  all  her  ac 
auaintances.  Suddenly  cut  off  in  the  P"rae 
?  fe  she  has  left  her  husband  a  disconsolate  wi- 
dower,  under  the  weighty  and  interesting  charge 
of^ght  motherless  children,  to  bewail  a  loss  ne- 

"^L'Me&ouse,  Miss  Margaret  Howison 
Craufurd,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Howison  M.  Craufurd  of  Braehead. 
^  At  Bishop  Middleham,  the  county  of 
Durham,  MissJamima  Carnegie  Napier,  young- 
^t  daughter  of  the  late  Major-General  the  Hon. 

^'1?!  M  Sburgh,  Miss  Mary  O^lvje,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Ogilvie,  Esq. 

''^.i"^  Brfchin,  Alexander  Ritchie,  Esq. 

—  At  Kirkwall.  Thomas,  youngest  son  of  Tho- 

"^AprfrAt'o^/^dl,  near  Kinross,  MrsJame* 

At'Edinburgh,  George  Russell,  of  Inch,  Esq. 

^-Suddenly,  at  his  house  Po^ts^"^!? 
burgh,  Mr  James  Inglis,  much  regretted  by  his 
numerous  friends  and  tenants. 

3.  At  his  mother's  house,  Stirling,  at  the  early 
a<Te  of  14  years,  Mr  William  Graham,  son  of  the 
Lfe  CaptaVEdward  Graham  of  the  Honourable 
East-India  Company's  Bengal  artillery. 

-  At  Edinburgh,  James  Bell,  Esq.  advocate. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  natural  weakness  of  his 
constitution,  which,  without  repressing  his  mteK 
lectual  energies,  effectually  interrupted  his  pub- 
ic exertions'',  there  can  be  little  douW  that  M^ 
Bell  would  have  eminently  distinguished  himselt 
in  the  honourable  profession  to  which  he  l^long- 
ed.  By  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  appre- 
cfiting  them,  his  talents,  both  ^  a  lawyer  and  a 
man  of  letters,  were  well  understood  to  be  of  the 


^''?l^^At''?2?Windsot-Street.  Edinburgh,  CecU, 
youngest  son  of  Samuel  Joseph,  Esq. 
^  ^  At  his  house.  Smith's  Place.  Leith  W  alk, 
in  the  65d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  Iws 
ministry,  t^e  Reverend  Thomas  Aitchison,  }^  or 
of  the  first  United  Associate  Congregation,  Leith. 
To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  benignity 
of  his  disposition,  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct, 
?he  ardou?  of  his  faith,  and  his  ^^1  in  his  Master^s 
service,  any  eulosium  of  ours  would  be  unneces- 
sliy.  He  waf  bellved  and  esteemed  by  b^s  friends 
he  is  regretted  by  all.    He  diseharged.  i^^^^^ 
eminent  manner,  the  duties  of  the  mimstenai 
office!  and    was  an  Israelite,  indeed,  in  whom 
tSwas  nosuile."   Of  his  professional  charac- 
er,  thrch?ef feature  was  undoubtecUy  his  devo- 
tional talents.    There  was  a  fervency  and  pathos 
in  his  prayers  which  never  failed  to  make  a  deep 
imSression    We  have  often  listened  to  him  with 
ddS  and  returned  humbler,  if  not  better 
men.   Mr  Aitchison's  public  and  private  life  arc 
an  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory.  H^ 
name  is  associated  with  almost  every  laudable 
and  charitable  institution  of  the  metropolis ;  and , 
to  every  cause  of  benevolence,  he  was  a  w.Ihng 
and  steiifast  friend.    He  exemplified  m  pnvatj 
the  duties  he  enjoined.    Few  men  have  appeared 
to  more  advantage,  when  sickness  or  bereavement 
were  claims  upon  his  sympathy  and  c^f^o  ^nee. 
The  cause  of  the  afflicted  and  widowed  sufferer 
was  his  own.    His  death-bed  scene  was  a  (  bnstian 
triumph,  and  a  demonstration  ot  his  faith.  Du- 
ring a  long  and  painful  illness  he  .^^splaved  the 
melt  tranquil  and  resigned  disposition,  and  often 
prayed  in  spirit,  "  Lord,  not  my  will,  but  tbme 
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be  done."  Me  closed  his  eyes  iu  reace  &tPi\r^<,t 
m  his  faith,  and  confident  in  the  hopi  of  a  S^^^ 

the  KaL^  h  Ty""''-         ^"^^^       bounded  by 
tne  grave ;  but  his  joys  can  never  pass  away. 
1  he  good  man  dies-it  grieves  us; 
VVhy  should  the  good  man  die  ? 
He  dies— but,  dying,  leaves  us 
A  lasting  legacy." 
^e  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  we  have 
seldom  seen  a  funeral  so  respectably  and  nume 
rously  attended,  or  witnessed  a  greater  concoSse 
of  sorrowing  spectators.    He  has  left  man?  weep! 
^li'T^^'f'''^^  disconsolate  widowed  "^fe?  S> 
ia^on        H^"-   V'^  h'ghly-respectable  congrS 
gallon  has  been  deprived  of  a  faithful  nastor 
whose  whole  soul  was  in  his  duty    Yet  ?'  thev 
sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope."  Fo? 

April  4.  At  Lothian-Street,  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Jano 

reader,  on  certain  occasions,  sl,e  never  used  fnef 

deegy  regretted  by  Eis  relatilns  aLriiqu'aLt 
5.  At  the  Mill  of  Amtully,  parish  of  Kinclaven 
TwT?"""^',  ".'f™^'''' '»  'he  lolst  year  of  his  ace' 
Ihis  respectable  man  enjoyed  throiieh  life  an ^fn 
common  portion  of  good^  health"  Bfhs  4"  m 
ness  iie  was  confined  to  bed  for  a  iW  daw  h  ,t 

tenanfcSsSh/^r,!}'''  °' 

~  At  Montrose,  after  a  lingering  illness  bnrrr. 

macott,  in  her  59th  year,  leaving  a  hi.«ho»rf^^ 
"^»^^^^^»l-ntodepforeh3 
w^-      Alexander  Maclauchlan,  son  of  the  late 
William  Maclauchlan,  Esq.  of  Auchintroig 
ga^  IsLy!^'^^"^'  Major  Alexander  M'Kly,Lag. 

7.  At  Portobello,  Joseph  WiUiamson.  Esq  nrin- 
^  cipal  clerk  of  teinds,  aged  82.  P""" 

^^TrhnrlT'''^  "t"'r?"^«^k'  ^is  81st  year, 
b  r  1  homas  Gooch,  Bart— He  is  succeeded  hv 

''"^  A?Fh> 'M^.n^-  ^'^^^(iP^^'  M.R  foTst4£ 
A?  m!:      ^i,'^}}^^  Walker,  tanner. 
-At  Mevdle  Mill,  Lasswade,  Mr  Alexander" 

ofrsTifFhi     ^'^T    ^"""^       whofe  course 
-  At  n„kt  of  t^^e  village. 

coopefa»?ut;^,^^J^^^  ''''  ^"^^^ 

so;rofw!^:li^S5fe,{^^'^^ 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  Catherine  Ann  Bennett  wi- 
dow  of  the  late  Captain  James  Nicolson  r!  N 

thr84thy^ear"of"h?sa^r''""  - 

n.;rcifL^d"^^^^^^^ 

ne7skinnerf ^^^"^^nant-General  Philip  Kear- 
Marshan.*  Barrosa-Street.  Perth,  Miss  Barbara 

fc^r''otlS^^^^''.7  ^^.y^^  Infirmary,  of  typhus 
S^muVl  S^^  lie  discharge  of  his  duty,*^  Mr 
ijamuel  Gordon,  physicians'  clerk. 


April  10.  At  Ann  Street,  Stockbridge,  Edin- 
burgh,  Christina  Hogarth,  third  daughter  of  Mr 
Alexander  BiiUantyiie. 

—  At  his  house,  Crieff,  Mr  John  Drummond, 
cattle  dealer,  aged  Ci  years. 

r.  ~ ''W^f^'^^o"^^'^'^'  "^''^'^  l^unbar,  aged  76,  ^T^ 
onve  VViJson ;  a  man  whose  fervent  piety,  active 
beneficence,  and  moral  uprightness,  have  endear- 
ed his  memory  to  ail  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance. 

~  At  Keith,  Mrs  Mary  Murray  Grant,  relict  of 
James  Gordon,  Esq.  late  Surgeon  in  Keith,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Grant  of  Gallovie,  Esq. 

11.  At  E(hnburgh,   Anno  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Coll  Macdonald,  Esq.  VV.  S 
nT~'nV,''^^°"''''"^^'  '°       ^<^th  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Milne,  relict  of  the  late  Baihe  Ar.drew  Milne' 

—  At  London,  tiie  Honourable  Mrs  Boyd,  wi- 
dow of  the  Honourable  Charles  Boyd,  and  daugh- 
ter of  the  decea-,ed  Alexander  Lockhart,  Esq.  Lord 
Justice       ^''^  Senators  of  the  College  of 

Edinburgh,  the  Uev.  Duncan  Forbes. 
M.  U.  ' 

—  At  Newtondon,  near  Kelso,  after  a  very 
*hort  Illness,  occasioned  by  a  spasiViodic  affection 
of  the  stomach.  Sir  Alexander  Don,  uart.  M.P. 
of  Newtondon. 

12.  At  Aberdeen,  Mr  Hugh  Cochran,  in  the  ' 
8.)d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Hawick,  Walter  Haddon,  grocer  and 
spirit  dealer,  much  and  justlv  regretted. 

—  At  Lanark,  Captain  John  Tod. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  in  the  7i)th  year  of  her  age. 
Mrs  Helen  Wait,  relict  of  Mr  John  Tait,  farrner 
m  Roxburgh  West  Mains,  much  and  justly  re- 
gretted by  a  number  of  friends  and  acquamtances. 
,  ~,  At  her  house,  28,  Gayfield  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Janet  Foggo,  widow  of  the  late  George 
Ireland,  Esq.  * 

14.  At  her  house,  in  Stanhope-Street,  May  Fair 
London,  in  the  86th  year  of  her  age,  the  Right 
Hon.  Philadelphia  Hannah,  relict  of  the  late  Tho- 
mas \iscount  Cremorne,  and  Baron  Dartrey,  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Her  Ladyship  was  the 
grand-daughter  of  William  Penn,  founder  of 
Pennsylvania,  North  America,  and  was  born  in 
its  capital  of  Philadelphia,  after  which  city  she 
was  named.  ' 

15.  At  Minnihive,  Mr  Andrew  Hunter,  who. 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  has  been  an  elder  of 
the  parish  of  Glencairn.  On  the  10th  of  February 
last  he  completed  his  92d  year.  He  was  the  Me- 
thuselah of  his  parish,  and  very  much  respected. 
,  P""^onnell  House,  Ross-sliire,  Kenneth 
Mackenzie,  Esq.  of  Dundonnell. 

16.  At  Norton  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Ni- 
cholson,  aged  48. 

—  At  No.  48,  Rose-Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Forrest,  in  the  87th  year  of  her  age. 
•  "7     Mains  of  Letham,  parish  of  St  Vigeans 
m  the  85d  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Alex.  Fulierton. 
farmer  there.  * 

17.  At  GaUowberry,  John  Corrie,  Esq.  of  Gal- 
lowberry.  ^ 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  William  Hunter,  Tide  Survevor 
of  Customs  there.  ^ 

—  At  13,  North  Hanover-Street,  Glasgow.  Pe- 
ter  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Auchmar. 

—  At  the  manse  of  Muthill,  the  Rev.  John 
Russell  who,  for  upwards  of  16  years,  ably  and 
faithfully  discharged  the  laborious  duties  of  the 
ministry  in  that  extensive  parish. 

—  Aged  67,  the  Rev.  David  M'Indoe,  56  years 
minister  of  the  Scotch  church  in  Groat  Market 
Newcastle. 

18.  At  his  house,  in  Minto-Street,  Newinrton. 
Edinburgh,  Thomas  Riddell,  younger  of  Cumie- 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Isabella  Wedderburn 

■^T^t''"^'  d^V^^^^^  He"^y  Wedderburn  of 
V*  edderburn  and  Birkhill,  Esq. 
*  —  At^Edinbnrgh,  Mrs  S.  C.  Campbell,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  James  Ramsay,  Esq.  Accomptant- 
General  of  Excise,  and  relict  of  the  late  Major 
John  Campbell,  of  76th  regiment  of  foot 
ivTM  •  ^L^P  advanced  age,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr 
of  Castahala,  and  vfcar  Apostolic 
oi  tlie  Midland  district  t^^uu^, 
~  At  Gateside,  near  Paisley,  ^Vm.  Bums,  Esq. 
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burgh Sessional  School,  129 — Tron 
Church  Parish  Sabbath  Evening  School, 
143 

Thunder  Storm,  the,  325 

Toad,  the  poison  of  the,  370 

Tour  to  the  Lakes,  specimen  of  a.  663 

Trade,  state  of,  money-market,  368 

Translation  of  the  Historical  Fragments 

of  Schiller,  No.  I.  144 
United  States — Union  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Hudson,  106 — President's  message  to 
Congress,  225 — Duel  between  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  Mr  Randolph, 
736 

University  of  Edinburgh,  system  of  Edu- 
cation pursued  in  the,  with  hints  for 
its  improvement,  446 

University  of  St.  Andrew's,  notes  on  the 
present  state  of  the,  90 

Vaudencourt's  letters  on  the  politi(al 
state  of  Spain,  notice  of,  95 

Violante,  a  tale  from  the  German,  697 

Visit  to  Annan,  the  High-priest  of  Gretna 
Green,  39 

Visit  to  the  Corrichoich,  or  Glen  of  the 

Mist,  533 
Visiting,  the  art  of,  462 
Wages,  remarks  on  M*Culloch's  essay  on 

the  rate  of,  641 
Wales,  New  South,  state  of  the  literature 

of,  107 

Wanderer's  return,  the,  653 

Weights  and  Meaj:ures,  new,  Report  to 

the  Sheriff  of  Edinburgh  on  the,  243 
Westminster  Review,  notes  on  the,  No. 

VI I L  53 

Wild  and  Wonderful,  review  of  Tales  of 

the,  48 
Woman's  smile,  428 
Women,  Madame  Genlis'  estimate  of 

their  intellect,  465 
Woodstock,  a  novel,  remarks  on,  542 
Works  preparing   for  publication,  97, 

217,  345,  4  93,  <  01,  729 
Young  Writer  to  the  Signet  ;  A  sketch, 

537 

Your  Highland  l>a?/p:pory  :  A  skttch,  726 
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Allan,  373 

Duncan,  246,  500, 

Mackenzie,  246, 

Nivison,  755 

Arneil,  373 

755 

755 

Pembroke,  755 

Aston,  373 

Findlay,  117 

Macrae,  755 

Paterson,  628 

Bayne,  628 

Fisher,  755 

Macrie,  628 

Reston,  117 

Beard,  373 
Black,  755 

Fleming,  246,  755 

Meiklejohn,  373 

Ross,  373 

Forbes,  628 

Menzies,  117,  628 

Scheld,  246 

Bonar,  246 

Forrester,  628 

Mildert,  628 

Spence,  117 

Brown.  755 

Forsyth,  628 

Military,  1 17,  246, 

Stapleton,  628 

Burns,  373 

Gordon,  373 

373,   500,  628, 

Struthers,  246 

Cannan,  628 

Johnston,  628 

755 

Tawse,  628 

i^amcari,  dcd 

I  Ckrrt>ta  R'^Q 

i^egaie,  o«o 

iviiicncij,  ill 

1  noni&uri,  o  i  •> 

Couuenay,  373 

Lockhart,  373 

Molyneux,  246 

Tod,  117 
Tupper,  246 

Cowie,  246 

Lowrie,  500 

Money,  373 

Davidson,  628 

M'Combie,  755 

Montgomery,  755 

Ward,  373 

Denhani,  628 

M'Dowall,  373 

Murray,  246,  628 

Wilson,  246,  628. 

Downes,  373 

M'lver,  117 

Nisbet,  117 
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BIRTHS. 

Abercrombie,  126, 
254 

Adams,  126,  254 

Agnew,  126,  766 

Airly,  765 

Aiton,  510 

Alison,  254 

Allan,  125 

Anderson,  126, 254 

Arbuthnot,  383 

Arthur,  766 

Baillie,  639 

Ballingall.  126 

Barclay,  125 

Bennett,  383 

Bennison,  (three 
children,)  383 

Berry,  766 

Bisset,  766 

Black,  254 

Blackie,  766 

Block,  638 

Borthwick,  510, 

766 
Boswall,  766 
Boswell,  766 
Boyd,  5C9 
Bremner,  383 
Brougham,  765 
Brown,  254,  766 
Bruce,  639 
Burn,  254 
Burnett,  638 
Cadell,  383 
Cameron,  638 
Campbell,  126 
Carnegie,  254,  383 
Charles,  765 
Chisholm,  638 
Christie,  638 
Christison,  638 
Ciaiiricarde,  383 


Clarke,  383,  638 
Clive,  125 
Cook,  125 
Cookson,  126 
Craigie,  639,  765, 
ib. 

Cunningham,  638 
Currie,  383 
Darling,  766 
Davidson,  254, 638 
Deans,  638,  766 
Dickson,  254 
Dimma,  639 
Dodds,  383 
Don,  383 
Douglas,  383,  638 
Dunbar,  254 
Duncan,  383 
Duff,  126 
Elcho,  254 
Elphinstone,  383, 

766 
Kwing,  383 
Fairlie,  383 
Farie,  638 
Ferguson,  5 10, 638 
Filder,  638 
Forbes,  125,  638 
Forrest,  638 
Foulis,  766 
Fraser,  126,  383, 

509 
Fyvie,  509 
Gairdner,  766 
George,  766 
Gibson,  254 
Gillon,  ^54 
Gordon,  638 
Gower,  254 
Graham,  254,  638 
Grant,  126,  638 
Greig,  125 
Giev,  126 


Haldane,  638 
Hall,  254,  509 
Hamilton,  254 
Hay,  766 
Heriot,  766 
Hibbert,  766 
Hozier,  383 
Inglis,  509 
Innes,  638 
Irvine,  509 
Jaffray,  638 
Jeffrey,  765 
Jerdan,  638 
Johnston,  126, 638 
Kennedy,  383 
Kinnear,  383,  766 
Lang,  125 
Lawson,  766 
Lee,  254 
Leslie,  509 
Lockhart,  638 
Lumsdaine,  126 
Lumsden,  383 
Lyel),  125 
Macauley,  254 
Macdonald,  254, 
510 

Macdowal,  509 
Macintosh,  509, 

766 
M*Isaac,  125 
Macl(Jod,  126 
Macquean,  126 
Mactier,  126 
Magee,  638 
Main,  638 
Mathie,  765 
Maxvirell,  126 
Mercer,  254 
Minto,  509 
Montgomerie,  254 
Morrison,  12^,  766 
Murray,  126 


Napier,  125,  383 
Nicholson,  638 
Nisbet,  509 
Ogilvy,  638 
Oldfield,  510 
Patterson,  254 
Plenderleath,  638 
Ponsonby,  254 
Pringle,  766 
Radcliffe,  383 
Ramsay,  383,  509 
Renny,  383 
Renton,  126 
Robertson,254,76S 
Ross,  883,  766 
Roxburgh,  254 
Rymer,  383 
Sanders,  766 
ScoU,  383 
Shaw,  638 
Shepherd,  638 
Sinclair,  383 
Skinner,  765 
Small,  125 
Smart,  509 
Somervell,  639 
Stein,  126 
Stephens,  383,  766 
Stevenson,  125, 

254,  383 
Stewart,  383,  ib. 

510 

Stirling,  638,  765 
Strachan,  383 
Strangford,  1 25 
Stuart,  638,  766 
Surrey,  254 
Tait,  638 
Telford,  383 
Tulloh,  254 
Tumbuil,  383 
Tweedale,  383 
Tytler,  383 
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Wallace,  125 
Watson,  383 
Webster,  638 
Wemvss,  509 
Wright,  509 
Wood,  125,  765 
Wotherspoon,  766 
WvH,  509,  638 
W>.ie,  125 

MARRIAGES. 

Abercromby,  126 
Adlercreutz,  510 
Allan,  766 
Anderson,  126, 
510 

Arbuthnot,  254 
Atkinson,  766 
Barclay,  639 
Bathgate,  639 
Benson,  639 
Bennett,  766 
Beveridge  254 
Birrell,  639 
Blackie,  510 
Black,  126 
Borrowdaile,  766 
Borland,  767 
Brougham,  766 
Burnett,  766 
Bulkly,  766 
Buckley,  766 
Bulteel,  767 
Boyd,  639 
Boyle,  510 
Brown,  254 
Bruce,  383 
Buchanan,  639 
Callaiider,  254 
Campbell,  126, 510 
Carnegie,  126 
Carr,  510 
Chalmers,  254 
Chichester,  639 
Clare,  254,  639 
Clarke,  126*  766 
Craigie,  639 
Cross,  510 
Crum,  639 
CuUen,  63a 
Camming,  639 
Dallas,  383 
Deh*ny,  126 
Dewar,  254 
Dick,  639 
Dickson,  254 
Dinwoodie,  639 
Douglas,  383 
Donaldson,  254, 
383 

Downie,  126 
Drysdale,  639 
Dunalley,  510 
Dunlop,  639 
Dykes,  383 
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Eglinton,  254 
Elliott,  510 
Fair  bairn,  510 
Ferguson,  126,  510 
File,  254 

Fotheringham,  383 
Frame,  383 
Franks,  766 
Fraser,  254,  383, 

510 
Galbraith,  383 
Gibson,  510 
Glasgow,  639 
Goodlct,  126 
Grahame,  254,510, 

639 

Grant,    126,  639, 

ib.  766 
Grove,  126 
Haig,  383 
Hamilton,  254, 

766 
Hannah,  639 
Harvey,  766 
Hathorn,  383 
Hatton,  126 
Henderson,  510, 

ib.|766 
Hill,  254 
Home,  639 
Hoprig,  254 
Humphreys,  639 
Hunt,  639 
Hunter,  639 
Hutcheson,  126 
Johnston,  639,  ib. 

766,  ib. 
Jolly,  354 
Joppling,  766 
Katz,  510 
Kedslie,  383 
Keith,  254 
Kesson,  510 
Lamb,  126 
Lane,  126 
Lauder,  126 
Lawson,  245,  ib, 

767 
Lefevre,  126 
Leitch,  766 
Livingstone,  254 
Lloyd,  639 
Macdonald,  383, 

766,  767 
Macintyre  639 
Mackay,  639 
M'Kinnon,  639 
Macleod,  126 
Malkousky,  766 
Milne,  766 
M'Lcllan,  766 
M'Neill,  510 
Macrae,  510 
Miller,  383 
Mitchell,  639 


Monilaws,  126 
Monro,  383 
Morrison,  510 
Mortimer.  510 
Mure,  510 
Murray,  639,  ib. 
ib. 

Mylius,  383 
Napier,  383 
Nasmyth,  766 
Niddrie,  510 
Paxton,  254 
Fearse,  639 
Pearson,  383 
Pennington,  126 
Pringle,  254 
Ramsay,  766 
Rannie,  126 
Reid,  126 
Richardson,  383, 

510 
Riddell,  254 
Robertson,  510 
Rutherford,  126 
Sandieman,  766 
Scott,  383 
Scrimgeour,  510 
Sharp,  254,  766 
Shireff,  510 
Smith,  254,  639, 

766 

Southampton,  510 
Spittal,  254 
Stevenson,  510 
Stewart,  510,  639 
Stone,  766 
Strathaven,  510 
Suter,  383 
Taylor,  254 
Thackery,  126 
Thallon,  510 
Thorn,  383 
Thomson,  510 
Tod,  510,  639 
Tolmie,  510 
Tritton,  510 
Tytler,  639 
Tweedie,  126,  510 
Urquhart,  629 
Waddington,  126 
Wardlaw,  510 
Watson,  639 
Wentworth,  766 
White,  766 
Wight,  510 
Wilson,  766,  ib. 
Williamson,  639 
Wortley,  126 
Young,  510,  639 

DEATHS. 

Adams,  256 
Aire,  127,  128 
Airey,  767 
Aitchison,  767 


QJune 

Airey,  767 
Aitchison,  767 
Aitken,  128 
Alexander,  640 
Allan,  128 
Alston,  511 
Anderson,  128, 
256,  511,  512 
Angus,  128 
Anstruther,  512 
Arbuthnot,  512 
Arkley,  255 
Aubrey,  511 
Auchterlonie,  256 
Bain,  128,  384 
Baird,  127,  511 
Bait,  256 
BaUour,  256,  511 
Ballantyne,  51 1 
Barclay,  256 
Bath,  128 
Barton,  256 
Beatson,  768 
Beatson,  768 
Beaton,  128 
Bell,255,511,767 
Bennet,  768 
Berkeley,  640 
Bingham,  128 
Black,  127,  383, 
384 

Blackie,  384 
Blane,  511 
Bocage,  255 
Bogle,  640 
Borthwick,  255 
Boyd,  255,  768 
Brandling,  384 
Brodie,  255,  512 
Brown,  128,  384, 

ib.  640,  768 
Bruce,  128 
Bulkeley,  511 
Buchanan,  768 
Burns,  511,  768 
Calder,  128 
Calderwood,  127 
Cameron,  51 1 
Campbell,  127,  ib 

128,  255,384,  ib 

ib.  511,768 
Carleton,  511 
Cardigan,  384 
Carnegie,  255 
Carse,  511 
Carthrae,  128 
Cauvin,  ItS 
Cavendish,  255 
Castle,  640 
Cathcart,  126 
Chalmers,  256 
Cheape,  128 
Chisholm,  255, 

256,  384 
Christ  ie,  512 
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Clephane,  255 
Clerk,  256 
Cochrane,  126,  768 
Colquhoun,  511 
Colville,  512 
Constable,  512 
Corbet,  767 
Corrie,  768 
Couper,  512 
Corfield,  511 
Cowpei:,  127 
Crabb,  127 
Craig,  767 
Crauford,  767 
Creighton,  768 
Cremorne,  768 
Culdbertson,  384 
Currie,  128,  511 
Dalzell,  128,  255 
Davidson,  128, 

255,384,512,768 
Dawson,  767 
Dawes,  384 

Deans,  128 
Denham,  511 

Dick,  256,  384,  ib. 

Dickson,  512 

Dingwall,  127 

Don,  T68 

Donaldson,  126 

Douglas,  127,  ib. 
384 

Downes,  511 

Drummond,  512, 
640,  768 

Duddingstone,  512 

Dudgeon,  511 

Dundas,  256 
^  Dungarven,  255 
.  Dunlop,  128 

Dunn,  512 

Durham,  512 

Dutchfield,  255 

Egmont,  256 

Elliott,  640 

Erskine,  128,  511 

Fairbairn,  384 

Falconer,  383,  767 

Farquharson,  256, 
384,  511 

Fergus,  384 

Fernie,  255 

Fife,  767 

Fisher,  127 

I^'oggo,  768 

Forbes,  127,  128 

Forby,  255,  768 

Forrest,  127,  128, 
768 

Forster,  384 

Forsyth,  128 

Fowler,  255 

Foy,  127 

Fraser,  384,  511 
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French.,  384 
Fallerton,  768 
Fyffe,  511 
Gairdyne,  255 
Galbraith,  640 
Garden,  256 
Gardiner,  511 
Garioch,  512 
Gardner,  126 
Gibson,  127 
Gilbertson,  384 
Gilchrist,  ill 
Gill,  384 
Gooch,  768 
Gordon,  255,  384, 

ib.  511.  640,767, 

768 
Gourlay,  128 
Gourley,  767 
Graeme,  383 
Grahame,  256, 

512,  767 
Grant,  128,  384, 

512,  767 
Gray,  767 

Haddon,  768 

Halbert,  256 

Hall,  128 

Hammond,  255 

Harcourt,  384 

Hardie,  512 

Harris,  256 

Hathorn,  127 

Harvey,  128 

Hay,    128,  254, 
256,  384 

Hedley,  512 

Hedderwick,  256 

Henderson,  384, 
512,  ib. 

Hislop,  127 

Hogarth,  768 

Hope,  384 

Howard,  384 

Hozier,  384 

Hunter,  128,511, 
767,  768,  ib. 

Hutchinson,  255 

Innes,  127 

Inglis,  767,  ib. 

Ireland,  768 

Irving  128,  255, 
767 

Jamieson,  511,512 
Johnstone,255,51 1 
Joseph,  767 
Kay,  511 
Keir,  127 
Keith,  127 
Keltic,  384 
Kenney,  640 
Keyden,  256 
Kerr,    127,  384, 
512, 640 


Kippcn,  512 
Kirkland,  128 
Kirkpatrick,  127, 

383 
Laird,  768 
Laing,  384 
Lambton,  127 
Landale,  512 
Landales,  384 
Lawrie,  255 
Learmonth,  256 
Leifer,  511 
Leslie,  256 
Lindsay,  128,512, 
767 

Littlejohn,  512 
Long,  128 
Lorraine,  127 
Lourie,  511 
Low,  128,  511,512 
Lyell,  384 
Macalister,  127 
Macdonald,  256, 
768 

Macdowall,  255, 

512,765 
M'Farlane,  127, 

384 
M^Indoe,  768 
Macintyre,  255 
Mackay,  768 
Mackenzie,  127, 

511,  768 
M'KiUigin,  128, 

767 

Maclauchlan,  127, 

255,  511,  768 
Maclean,  511 
MSMath,  128 
M'Neill,  767 
M*Pherson,  127, 

512 
McQueen,  512 
Mansfield,  127 
Marchison,  256 
Marjoribanks,  511 
Marshall,  511,768 
Martin,  512,  640 
Maxwell,  354,  ib. 

ib.  768 
Mearns,  512 
Melville,  640 
Miller,  126,  127, 

2^55,  256,  640 
Milne,  768 
Milner,  768 
Mitchell,  127,  255, 

256 
Monro,  767 
Moncrieff,  256 
Moon,  126 
Morice,  128 
Morrison,  640 
Mosman,  128 
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MulhoUand,  640 
Murdoch,  640 
Mure,  640 
Murray,  384 
Napier,  512,  767 
Neilson,  127 
Nicholson,  76^ 
Nisbet,  256 
Niven,  512   >  ^ 
Ogilvy,127, 
Oliver,  128 
Orgill,  384 
Orr,  512 
Oswald,  640 
Ouchterlony,  384 
Oxley,  510 
Paget,  255,  256 
Patison,  127 
Paton,  384,  512 
Paxton,  128 
Pearson,  512 
Peat,  384 
Perouse,  511 
Petion,  256 
Pickering,  7  69 

Pinkerton,  512 

Poloxfen,  767 

Potts,  256 

Proctor,  254 

Prowse,  767 

Purvis,  255 

Ralph,  640 

Reid,  127 

Renny,  384 

Richardson,  256, 
511,  767 

Riccaltoun,  255 

Riddell,  768 

Ritchie,  512,  767 

Robb,  256 

Robertson,  127, 
128,  512,  768 

Robson,  126 

Ross,  256,  511, 
767,  768 

Roy,  127,255,512 

Ruddiman,  256 

Runcorn,  384 

Russell,  127,  767, 
768 

Rutland,  127 

Ruthven,  128 

Saunders,  768 

Sangster,  255 

Schenley,  127 

Schubert,  127 

Scott,  128,  256, 
384,   510,  511, 
ib.  512 
Scrymgeour,  768 
Shand,  255,  640 
Shepherd,  256 
Shiells,  511 
Shirreff,  255 
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Sinclair,  1127 
Skinner,  768 
Skelton,  767 
Skirving,  128 
Skene,  256 
Slade,  384. 
Smart,  383 
Smellie,  255,  384 
Smith,  127,  384, 

ib.  767,  768 
Sommerville,  512 
Sparks.  76T 
Spencer,  128 
Stark,  512 
Steele,  256 
Stanley,  767 
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Stein,  128 
Stenhouse,  511 
Stewart,  127,  ib. 

128,  384,  ib.  768 
Stirling,  127,  256 
Stivens,  511 
Storrar,  256 
Stothart,  767 
Stuart,  255 
Suchet,  255 
Sutherland,  256 
Syme,  511 
Taylor,  256,  511 
Thomson,  127, 

25f),  384,  ib.  ib. 

511,  ib.  640,  767 


Tiiidal.  255 
Tod,  511,  76B 
Treasurer,  511 
Trotter,  639 
Turner,  767 
Tweedie  767,  768 
Tytler,  512 
Urquhart,  640,  ib. 
Vary,  256 
Vater,  640 
Waddell,  255,  640 
Wait,  768 
Waldie,  256 
Walker,  256,  768 
Wallace,  127,  256 
Warrack,  256 
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Webster,  768 
Weir,  255 
Westmacot,  768 
White,   127,  ib. 

255,  384 
Whitehead,*  128 
Whyt,  767 
Williamson,  128, 

250,  ib.  768 
Wilson,  127,  255, 

256,  512.  768 
Wing,  512 
Wright,  128 
Wyllie,  128 
Wynne,  127 
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